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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  EDITION 


The  extent  to  which  my  text-book  has  been  used,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
other  countries,*  justifies  me  in  the  assimiption  that  it  has  exercised  some  little 
influence  upon  the  professional  thought  and  practice  of  niunerous  medical  read- 
ers, and  imposes  upon  me  the  obligation  of  employing  every  opportimity  for  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  my  work.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  this  task  seems 
more  difB,cult  to  me  with  every  new  edition  of  the  book,  for  scientific  workers  are 
making  deep  and  extensive  investigations  into  the  many  subdivisions  of  internal 
medicine,  with  such  zeal  and  skill  that  it  becomes  difficult  for  any  one  man  to 
keep  step  with  the  unceasing  progress  of  investigation  in  this  wide  domain,  and 
to  maintain  that  complete  and  universal  command  of  facts  and  theories  which 
is  essential  for  a  presentation  of  the  subject,  which  shall  be  at  once  brief  and 
true  to  the  present  standpoint  of  science.  The  author  has  often  been  painfully 
sensible  of  these  limitations  of  his  personal  knowledge  and  ability,  but  he  hopes 
that  this  will  be  regarded  not  merely  as  subject  for  criticism,  but  also  as  an 
excuse  and  an  incentive  to  clemency,  in  case  a  reader  who  is  expert  in  any 
specialty  finds  here  and  there  an  omission  or  an  error.  Above  all,  I  beg  the 
reader  to  consider  that  no  text-book  such  as  the  present  one  ought  to  replace,  or 
could  replace,  the  vast  material  of  the  larger  reference  books.  My  purpose  was 
not  to  collect  all  the  facts  of  pathology  which  have  been  discovered  up  to  date, 
nor  all  the  methods  of  treatment  which  may  have  been  recommended,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  nor  all  the  theories  or  views  which  have  been  propounded.  My  wish  was 
to  give  a  complete  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  our  present  knowledge  and 
views  with  regard  to  the  various  diseases,  from  a  scientific  and  individual  stand- 
point; and  I  desired  particularly  to  impart  to  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  origin 
and  relation  of  the  various  morbid  phenomena.  To  this  end  I  have  brought  the 
facts  of  clinical  experience  into  th^;  closest  possible  relation  -ivith'rhe-aata  of  path- 
ological anatomy  and  of  general  patnologj',  and  have  eiideftvoved.  also,  in  discuss- 
ing therapeutics,  to  deduce  from  the  nature  of  the  symiitoms  a  basis  for  rational 
medical  opinion  and  treatment,  although  I  have  not  undervalued  the  importance 


*  So  far  as  I  have  been  mforined,  traoslations  of  my  ti-xt-lxok  have  appeareil  in  the  followinc  lan- 
guages :  French,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  modern  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Japanese :  and  some 
of  these  translations  have  had  several  editions. 
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of  simple  experience.  A  text-book  intended  for  students  and  a  larger  circle  of 
graduate  readers  ought  not  to  incline  too  decidedly  toward  any  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing currents  of  scientific  opinion.  It  should,  however,  acquaint  the  reader 
to  such  an  extent  with  the  questions  at  present  under  discussion  relating  to 
internal  medicine,  as  to  give  him  at  least  a  fair  start  in  his  further  studies. 

The  author  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  bring  the  present  thirteenth  edition 
of  this  book  up  to  the  level  of  contemporary  medical  thought  and  knowledge. 
Large  portions  of  the  book  have  been  almost  completely  rewritten — in  particular, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  gastric  diseases  and  several  chapters  in  other  sections,  in- 
cluding gaU-stones,  intestinal  parasites,  etc.  Almost  all  portions  of  the  book 
have  received  numerous  additions  and  improvements,  so  that  this  edition  may  be 
said  with  justice  to  be  completely  revised-  That  even  now  my  work  is  imperfect  I 
am  well  aware.    I  shall,  therefore,  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  will  inform  me  of 

the  mistakes  or  omissions  he  discovers. 

A.  Strdmpell. 
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TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE 


The  work  of  Professor  Striimpell  has  been  so  long  familiar  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  the  translators  to  introduce  it  again  to  the  English-speaking  por- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  or  to  express  again  their  admiration  of  the  work. 
Since  the  second  edition  of  this  translation  was  published  in  1803  seven  new 
editions  have  appeared  in  Germany,  so  that  the  book  has  been  almost  wholly  re- 
written, although  it  stiU  retains  all  the  merits  of  the  earlier  production,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  fully  in  line  with  the  most  recent  medical  investigations. 
The  translators  have  kept  as  close  to  the  original  as  seemed  consistent  with  clear- 
ness.    The  doses  in  the  metric  system  have  been  changed  to  the  approximate 
equivalents  in  ajwthecaries'  weight,  the  original  doses  being  retained  in  paren- 
theses.   As  in  the  former  editions,  the  translators  have  substituted  si>ecimens  of 
handvmting  in  English  in  the  chapter  on  general  paralysis  for  the  original  in 
German  script.    These  specimens  were  kindly  furnished  them  by  the  late  Dr. 
E.  P.  Elliot,  of  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital.    The  translators  have  also  added  a 
chapter  upon  the  plague  and  various  notes  which  they  hope  may  prove  of  assist- 
ance to  the  American  practitioner.    These  additions  are  inclosed  in  brackets  and 
signed  by  the  initials  of  the  translators,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  (unsigned) 
additions,  also  in  brackets,  of  Dr.  Shattuck. 

Boston,  June,  1901. 
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cause  ot  every  attacK  ot  typhoid  fever  is  an  infection 
of  the  body  by  a  definite  pathogenic  bucillus,  tho  "  typhoid  bacillus  "  discovered 
bjr  Eberth  and  Koch,  and  later  mude  better  known  by  the  researches  of  Gaffky 
and  others.    Their  length  (see 
Fig^.  1)  is  abtiut  one  third  the 
diunieler  of  a  red  blood-frloh- 
ule,    an<l    their  breadth  equab 
♦ine     third     their    length,    but 
?ometinjOd  they  may  grow  out 
m   long    fibers.     It  is  not  j"et 
certain   whether  8p(»re  forma- 
tion tnkes  place  in  their  inte- 
rior or  not.  The  typhoid  bacilli 
Aom    a    very    active    sponta- 
neons     movement     in     water. 
awed   probably   by  very  fine 
fUform   threads  which  Liitfler 
\iMB  discovered  on  the  ends  o( 
the  rods  and  which  he  regards 
■•   the    motor   organs  of    the 
bacilli. 

That  theae  typhoid  bacilli 

specific,    ia    shown,    how- 

■r.  «■»   in  the  case  of  many 

.-■anisms,  le^^s   by   their  external    form    than   by   their  peculiarities,   as 

:    in  pure  eidtures  of  them,   and  by  their  other  biolof^ical   pi-culinritieg 

irulencD,  chemical  reaction,  etc.).     By  the  latter  the  pure  typhoid  bacillus 

distinguished  from  a  form  of  bacillus  morphologically  similar  and  i>erhapa 

iTUed  to  it,  which  often  is  found  in  the  intestine,  and  is  called  hncterittm  coli 

immmun^  (Ei»ohorich).     The  attempt  has  even  l>een  made  to  regard  the  typhoid 

Wilhia  merely   oa  a  virulent   form  of  the  bacterium   coli,  hut   the   weight  of 

ia  at  preseut  in  favor  of  regarding  the  typhoid  bacillus  as  an  independ- 


Fio.  1— Typhoid  bftcdll.    faction  from  Uie  spleeo.    800:1. 
(FrMit  Fi-Pcas.) 


In  4'ulture9  on  gelatine  the  t^-phoid  bacilli  develop  along  the  line  of  puncture 
ta  little  whitish  or  yellowish  clusters,  while  a  thin  gray  pellicle  extends  elowly 
Trr  the  surface,  but  the  nutrient  gelatine  neA'er  liquefies.  The  manner  of  their 
f^«th  on  the  cut  surface  of  boiled  potatoes  is  still  more  characteristic,  nnd  espe- 

'H.f  mluable  for  their  recognition.     The  whole  cut  surface  is  covered  with 
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dense  pellicle,  scarcely  discernible  with  the  naked  eye.  nnd  forming  an  absolutely 
pitre  culture  of  tj'phoid  bucilli.  It  is  au  iinportnut  fact  that  typhoid  bacilli  may 
also  thrive  if  deprived  of  oxygen,  because  we  can  thus  understand  their  increase 
within  the  intestine. 

The  typhoid  bucilli  have  thus  far  been  found  chiefly  in  the  tj-phoidal  infiltra- 
tions in  the  iiitestinc%  where  I  hey  lie  between  the  cellw,  and  also  in  single  foci 
in  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  pleura,  the  me- 
ninges, in  typhoidul  fuel  in  the  bones,  etc.  By  suitable  methods  of  investigation 
they  are  often  found  in  the  stools  of  t^-phoid  patients  and  also  in  the  fluid  ob- 
tained by  puncture  of  the  fresh  splenic  tumor,  in  the  gall  bladder,  sometimes  in 
the  urine,  and  also  in  the  blood  taken  frum  a  spot  of  roseola.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
IK  it  found  in  the  rest  of  the  blood. 

Ximieruus  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  typhoid  fever  artificially  by 
introducing  pure  cultures  of  the  typhoid  bucilli  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  the 
results  of  these  efforts  have  not  yet  proved  perfectly  harmonious.  The  main  cause 
of  the  discrepancy  is  probably  that  animals  are  in  general  very  slightly  susceptible 
to  the  disease.  At  any  rate,  the  attempts  at  artitieial  infection  tip  to  this  date 
have  proved  successful  only  in  cases  when  the  animals  sidijected  to  the  experiment 
(rabbits,  guinea-pigs)  have  received  large  amounU  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  directly 
into  a  vein  or  into  the  abdominal  cavity  (li.  Friinkel  and  Sininionds),  or  when  the 
bacilli  have  been  introduced  into  the  tliiodcnuni  (A.  Friinkel).  Probably,  how- 
ever, we  have  here  to  do  rather  with  the  intoxication  of  the  animals  caused  by  the 
poisonous  matters  generated  in  the  cultures  of  bacilli  than  with  an  actual  in- 
fection, for  the  pathological  changes  of  typhoid  fever  are  but  little  developed  in 
the  animals,  and  the  injected  bncilH  themselves  appear  to  be  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  within  the  body  of  the  animal  experimented  upon  (FHigge  and 
Sirotinin,  and  others).  Attempts  to  produce  the  disease  by  mixing  the  dejecta 
of  typhoid  pntiontH  with  the  animal's  food  have  tlius  far  proved  invariably  tin- 
successfid.  Probably  the  bacilli  are  immediately  destroyed  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  stomach. 

Investigation  of  the  fptiology  of  tyjihoid  fever  must  consequently  be  directed 
to  ascertaining  in  what  manner  and  through  what  channels  the  specific  typhoid 
bacilli  penetrate  into  the  human  body,  and  what  circumstances  are  then  es-^en- 
tial  to  their  further  development  and  to  the  display  of  their  pathogenic  properties. 
It  must  be  confcssetl  that  the  ability  to  ansAver  these  questions  accurately  is  a  goal 
from  which  we  are  quite  distant. 

It  is  almost  universally  believed  that,  as  a  rule,  typhoid  bacilli  do  not  have  any 
permmieut,  indeijondcnt  existence  outside  the  human  body,  but  sometimes  under 
favorable  conditions  they  seem  to  be  able  to  remain  for  years  in  a  "  latent  coudi- 
tion  "  in  the  external  world  (in  moist  earth  or  stagnant  water).  Often,  however, 
the  conditions  essential  to  an  abundant  development  of  the  bacilli  arise  in  certain 
places,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons  to  absorb 
the  pathogenic  poison,  and,  as  a  result,  to  be  attacked  by  typhoid  fever.  In  this 
wa.v  occur  the  numerous  greater  or  smaller  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  contrast 
to  the  sporadic  cuscs,  which  are  likewise  possible,  and  are  not  infrequent.  If 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  apj)ears  in  a  place  till  then  entirely  free  from  the  disease, 
we  must  always  refer  it  to  an  importation  of  the  disease-germs,  and  seek  their 
source  in  some  previous  case  of  typhoid.  We  must,  thcrefr.re,  take  for  granted 
that  the  poison  of  typhoid  can  in  some  way  escape  from  the  body  of  the  patient 
into  the  outer  w^orld.  If  we  believe  this,  we  shall  be  sure  to  think,  first  of  all,  of 
the  intestinal  discharges  as  the  source  of  infection.  These  discharges,  as  already 
stated,  are  known  to  contain  the  typhoid  bacilli  or  perhaps  their  spores. 

As  to  the  exact  manner  of  infection,  views  are  still  widely  different.  Up  to 
the  present  time  there  are  chiefly  two  contrasted  theories,  called,  respectively,  the 
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** grotmd-soil "  and  the  "drinking-water"*  theories.  According  to  the  former, 
which  is  maintained  principally  by  Pettenkofer  and  his  pupils,  the  ground-soil  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  place  of  development  for  the  schizomycetic  fungus  of 
typhoid  fever.  Whether  this  will  flourish  depends  chiefly  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil  (varying  at  different  times  and  in  different  places),  and  this  alone  should  ex- 
plain all  the  peculiarities  observable  in  the  spread  of  the  disease — e.  g.,  that  single 
houses,  streets,  or  wards  of  a  city  should  suffer.  According  to  Pettenkofer,  a  soil 
that  air  and  water  easily  penetrate — e.  g.,  one  made  up  of  alluvial  or  detrital  de- 
posits— is  most  favorable  for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  while  a  firm,  rocky  bottom 
makes  its  further  development  impossible ;  and,  where  this  "  tendency  of  the 
ground-soil "  is  wanting,  the  disease  can  neither  be  introduced  nor,  if  brought  in 
by  the  sick,  spread  any  further;  for,  according  to  Pettenkofer,  the  typhoid 
poison  is  seldom  if  ever  transferred  directly  from  one  person  to  another.  The 
poison  in  the  stools  must  first  be  changed  by  the  soil  before  it  becomes  infectious. 
The  "  ground-air,"  which  is  continually  rising,  carries  the  poison  not  only  into  the 
open  atmosphere,  but  into  the  air  of  dwelling- rooms,  and,  being  then  inhaled, 
produces  infection.  We  can  thus  understand  why  Pettenkofer  regards  tjrphoid 
fever  as  not  directly  contagious.  The  chief  support  of  the  ground-soil  theory, 
beyond  the  results  of  comparing  the  character  of  the  soil  with  the  extent  of  the 
epidemics,  consists  in  the  proof  which  Buhl  and  Pettenkofer  have  given  (taking 
Munich  as  an  example,  and  later  Berlin  and  other  places)  that  a  relation  exists 
between  the  variations  of  the  standing  water  in  the  soil  and  the  frequency  of 
typhoid  cases.  It  appears  that,  when  the  water  stands  high  (near  the  surface), 
fewer  cases  occur,  and  when  it  falls  below  the  moan  height  cases  are  more  numer- 
ous. Pettenkofer  explains  this  relation  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  ground- 
water is  certainly  an  index  of  the  moisture  and  other  conditions  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  development  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  dejiends. 

To  be  contrasted,  or  rather  compared,  with  the  "  ground-air  "  theory  is  the  view 
held  by  most  physicians,  despite  the  vigorous  protest  of  PettenkoftT,  that  drinking- 
water  plays  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  origin  of  many  epidemics  of 
ty|>hoid.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  numerous  epidemirs,  whose  extent  bears  an  un- 
mistakable relation  to  the  water-supply,  we  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  typhoid 
germs  are  brought  into  the  body  by  means  of  water  used  in  drinking  or  otherwise. 
Even  then  we  are  by  no  means  wholly  to  disregard  the  character  of  the  soil,  for 
the  disease-producing  poison — not  to  speak  of  direct  pollution — is  probably  often 
communicated  to  the  well-water  from  the  soil.  The  possibility  of  this  will  bo 
especially  great  if  the  wells  are  near  drains  or  cess-pools  containing  typhoid  dis- 
charges. In  epidemics  spread  by  drinking-water,  the  typhoid  bacilli  have  lately 
been  repeatedly  found  in  the  suspected  water. 

We  believe  the  idea  is  continually  gaining  ground  that  no  single  "theory" 
can  fully  explain  all  the  facts,  and  that  the  possibility  of  infection  occurring  in 
several  different  ways  must  be  considered.  The  final  source  of  infection  is  always 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  previous  case  of  typhoid  fever.  From  this  patient  the 
typhoid  bacilli  reach  the  external  world  through  the  dejections,  and  may  some- 
times directly  reach  another  human  body  and  infect  it.  TTence  the  experience 
that  nurses,  laundresses  who  wash  the  soiled  linen,  etc.,  often  have  typhoid  fever; 
but  typhoid  fever  is  not  contagious  by  conduction  through  the  air.  In  most  hos- 
pitals tj^phoid  patients  are  not  isolate<l  from  the  rest  of  the  sick,  and  yet  out- 
breaks of  typhoid  hardly  ever  o<rcur  among  them,  provided  they  are  not  in  close 
intercourse  with  the  typhoid  cases  or  do  not  carelessly  use  the  same  dishes,  rec- 
tal thermometer,  etc.     In  the  further  extensif)n  of  the  disease — that  is,  when 

•  Compare  with  what  follows  the  statements  concerning  tho  «etiolo)fy  of  cholera,  where  the  same 
disputed  points  are  considered. 
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there  is  on  epidemic — water  contamiimtCMl  with  t.vi>ln>itl  hnrilli  certninly  plays  a 
frequent  and  most  important  part.  All  poiisoiis  who  in(!nl^c  tJireutly  or  indirectly 
(rinsing  couking  utensils,  etc.)  in  water  from  an  infected  spring  or  intwted  aquf- 
duet  are  in  danger  of  becoming^  ill-  F<*r  example,  it  has  ln*en  remarked  in  Eng- 
land, and  lately  in  Cologne,  that  the  fever  in  certain  epnlemics  was  limited  to 
individuals  who  had  their  milk  from  one  common  source.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  probable  cause  is  not  a  disease  in  the  cows,  but  a  poUution  of  the  milk  or  the 
railk-cnns  by  water.  It  is  as  yet  doubtful  if  animals  can  have  typhoid  fever.  This 
fact  makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  illnes!*es  which  have  betm  observed  to  follow 
the  ingestion  of  the  tlesh  of  diseased  calves  (e.g.,  the  epidemic  of  Kloten)  are 
actually  to  be  considered  typhoid  fever,  although  the  pathological  changes  are 
said  by  Iluguenin  to  he  verj'  similar  to  those  found  in  t^^Tihoid. 

[It  is  not  probable  that  sewer-gas  in  itself  is  an  exciting  cause  of  typhoid  fever. 
Especially  in  large  cities  typhoid  dejections  are  constantly  finding  their  way  into 
the  sewerB,  which  afford  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  further  growth  and 
development  of  the  poison.  If,  then,  the  drainage  of  any  house  is  defective,  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  can  readily  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the  house  and  infect 
susceptible  individuals. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  epidemics  on  record  is  that  in  Plymouth,  IVnnsyl- 
vania,  a  town  of  eight  thousniHl  inhabitants.  In  the  spring  of  l!>85  a  disease,  at 
first  supjioscd  to  be  of  a  strange  character,  broke  out  in  the  place,  and,  before  it 
ceased,  afFccteH  twelve  hundred  perstjns,  causing  one  hun<lri'd  and  thirty  deaths. 
It  WHS  soon  found  that  the  malady  was  typhoid  fever,  which  arose  from  one  case, 
briefly  in  this  wise:  In  January,  February,  and  March  there  was  a  case  of  typhoid 
in  a  house  on  a  hill  sloping  toward  a  water-.«upply  of  the  town.  The  dejec- 
tions were  thrown  out  on  the  snow,  under  whirh  the  ground  was  deeply  frozen. 
On  Mnnih  25th  a  sudden  ami  grt^at  (hinv  occurre<h  the  water  did  not  sink  into 
the  ground,  but  ran  immediately  into  the  nafxiral  surface  channels,  and  on  April 
10th  the  e]>idcmic  began.  There  were  reasons,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
<letail,  why  the  above  source  of  water-supply  was  drawn  upon  to  an  unusual  <Ie- 
gree  just  at  that  time,  but  it  has  bt^n  shown  that  those  who  derived  their  water 
from  other  sources  were  spared  by  the  disease.  The  original  case  came  from  Phil- 
adelphia.] 

In  almost  all  cases  the  intestine  seems  to  be  the  actual  gate  of  entrance  for  the 
typhoid  ptusou  into  the  human  system.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  which  come  to  autn])sy  in  early  stages  of  the  disciise,  the  typhoid  bacilli  are 
mainly  confined  to  I  he  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  iiitestine.  The  typhoid  poison 
(bacilli  or  spores)  is  probably  swallowed,  either  directly  with  water  or  i>oIluted 
food,  or  after  being  inhaled  or  in  some  other  way  introduced  into  the  mouth. 
[Itaw  oysters  grown  in  impure  waters  may  convey  the  infection. — V.]  If 
not  destroyed  in  the  stomach,  it  passes  on  in  viable  condition  into  the  alkaline 
contents  of  the  intestine,  and  here  finds  the  conditions  essential  to  its  further 
development.  It  penetrates  at  first  into  the  lymphatic  follicles  and  Peyer's 
patches,  aud  thence  goes  on  into  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  blood-current,  the 
spleen,  and  other  organs.  • 

As  in  the  ease  of  most  other  infectious  diseases,  the  occurrence  of  infection  in 
typhoid  is  dependent  not  only  on  outward  conditions,  but  also  on  an  individual 
predisposition.  Details  of  the  eircumstonees  attending  this  latter  are  as  yet  not 
at  all  accurately  understood.  Even  in  the  worst  typhoid  centers,  where  the  pos- 
sibility of  infection  must  be  universal,  many  escape  the  disease. 

Age  has  an  in<lubitable  influence  upon  the  liability  to  the  disease.  Typhoid  is 
especially  a  difteas*^  of  youthful,  vigorous  individuals,  of  fifteen  to  thirty  years. 
Above  that  age  it  is  noticeably  less  fn-quent,  althouirh  cases  do  occur  at  sixty  and 
even  seventy  years.     Formerly  it  was  often  said  that  young  children  were  never 
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attacked ;  but  this  was  becaiise  the  disease  was  not  recognized,  for  in  reality  it  is 
only  children  under  one  year  old  who  seem  to  be  seldom  infected.  At  a  later  age, 
cases  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Sex  can  not  be  shown  with  certainty  to  have  an*  especial  predisposing  influence 
upon  the  frequency  of  typhoid  fever. 

Mental  excitement  and  gross  errors  in  diet  seem  to  predispose  to  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  immunity  has  been  alleged  to  be  given  by  many  cir- 
cumstances, specially  pregnancy,  the  puerperal  state,  and  other  diseases  already 
existing  (tuberculosis,  heart  disease).  Most  of  these  statements  are  shown,  how- 
ever, by  more  extended  experience,  to  be  very  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  gives  very  probable  though  not  absolute 
immunity  against  any  later  new  attack.  Recent  bacteriological  investigations 
have  suggested  a  reason. for  this  immunity.  Certain  chemical  albuminoid  sub- 
stances (protective  substance  or  "  alexine  "  of  Buchner)  probably  remain  in  the 
blood-serum  and  fluids  of  the  tissues  and  prevent  a  new  infection. 

Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  an  abundant 
development  and  conveyance  of  the  typhoid  germs  are  beyond  doubt  dependent 
on  the  season.  According  to  statistics,  most  of  the  tjrphoid  epidemics  come  in  the 
months  from  August  to  November,  while  generally  the  number  of  cases  greatly 
diminishes  from  December  to  spring. 

General  Gonne  of  the  Disease. — Extended  experience  shows  that,  after  infec- 
tion with  the  typhoid  poison  has  taken  place,  a  certain  time  must  elapse  before  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  appear.  The  length  of  this  time,  the  "  stage  of  incuba- 
tion,'* is,  unlike  that  of  many  other  infectious  diseases,  not  perfectly  definite.  On 
the  average,  it  lasts  two  to  three  weeks,  sometimes  less  time,  sometimes  longer. 
During  this  period  the  patient  either  feels  perfectly  well,  or  has  certain  slight 
symptoms,  to  which  he  pays  more  or  less  attention,  according  to  his  individual 
susceptibility.  These  prodromata  consist  of  languor,  disinclination  to  exertion, 
anorexia,  slight  headache,  pain  in  the  limbs,  etc.  Often  they  last  only  a  few 
days.  Not  infrequently  the  patients  state  afterward  that  they  had  felt  the  dis- 
ease coming  on  for  weeks. 

The  transition  of  the  prodromata  into  the  regular  disease  takes  place  some- 
times so  gradually  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  take  any  one  day  as  the  first  of 
the  illness,  in  order  to  reckon  from  it  its  duration.  It  is  usually,  however,  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  high  temp)erature,  chilliness,  feverishness,  and  the  accompanying 
increase  in  general  discomfort,  which  allow  one  to  fix,  with  at  least  some  accuracy, 
the  beginning  of  the  disease.  A  decided  initial  rigor  is  certainly  exceptional.* 
After  the  fever  begins,  most  patients  soon  take  to  their  beds,  although  it  happens 
often  enough  that  the  sick  feel  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  up,  and  keep  on 
at  work  for  days ! 

There  have  been  manifold  attempts  to  divide  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
into  separate  periods.  The  most  natural  division  seems  to  be  into  the  three  stapes 
of  developm.:^nt,  height  or  fastigium,  and  decline  (stadium  incremenli,  s.  acmes,  s. 
decrementi).  Usually,  however,  physicians  reckon  according  to  the  week  of  the 
disease.  The  first  week  corresponds  to  the  developmental  stage,  the  second,  and 
in  all  severer  cases  the  third  as  well,  to  the  fastigium,  the  fourth  (in  light  cases 
the  third)  to  the  decline.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  variable,  however,  and 
naturally  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  departures  from  this  general  plan. 

In  the  first  week,  the  initial  period,  the  general  symptoms  augment  rapidly. 
The  patients  become,  in  severe  cases,  very  languid  and  feeble,  have  generally  an 


•  Accordinjr  to  the  rcpresentntioiis  of  many  autliors,  a  marked  initial  r'ujnr  sfciiis  to  occur  rather 
often  in  some  places.  In  Leipsic,  and  also  iu  Erlaniren,  a  pronounced  rigor  at  tins  beginninir  ol"  t\  plioid 
is  scarcely  ever  seen. 
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intense  hcndachc,  ant]  complete  anorexia,  with  great  thirst.  The  fever,  which  is 
nl!  Che  time  ^radiinlly  risinp,  is  rprotmizaliltj^  sulijeotively  hy  Hltcniatinp;  sensa- 
titins  of  heat  and  cold,  and  nbjeetively  by  the  hot.  dry  skin,  the  parched  lips,  and 
the  dry  and  coated  tong-ue.  The  sleep  is  disturbed.  For  the  most  part  there  are 
0  prominent  thoracic  or  abdominal  symptoms,  except  that  at  times  there  is  a 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  or  some  cough.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  some- 
times even  now  dicrotic.  There  is  often  a  temporary  epistaxis.  The  belly  is  not 
much  swollen  as  a  rule,  and  but  little  if  at  all  tender.  There  is  generally  consti- 
pation. Usually  the  spleen,  even  at  this  time,  exhibits  a  swelling  that  can  be 
easily  demonstrated. 

(tenerally  the  fastigium  has  beprun  before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  The 
severe  penerul  symptoms  persist  or  even  iiiei-ease.  The  fever  maintains  constant- 
ly a  considerable  elevation.  The  patients  become  more  stupid.  Often  delirium 
appears,  especially  at  niM:ht.  In  the  lun^s  there  is  developed  a , more  or  le^^s  in- 
tense and  extensive  bronchitis.  The  abdomen  becomes  more  swollen.  On  the 
skin  of  the  trunk  appear,  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  a  number 
of  small,  pale- red  spots,  roseolie.  Instead  of  constipation,  there  is  a  moderate 
diarrhtea.  There  are  daily  about  two  to  four  soft,  thin,  bright-yellow  dejec- 
tions. 

The  third  week,  during  which  in  the  severe  cases  the  symptoms  already  men- 
tioned persist,  is  the  chief  time  of  the  numerous  complications  and  of  especial 
clinical  events,  about  which  wo  shall  si)eak  below  at  length.  If  the  disease 
takes  a  favorable  course,  there  comes  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  a  di^-line  of  the 
fever;  and  then  the  general  symptoms  also  improve  as  a  rule.  The  mind  beeumes 
clearer,  the  patient  sleeps  better,  and  pains  suroe  appetite.  The  pulmonary  and 
digestive  symptoms  abate,  and  convalescence  gradually  begins. 

This  short,  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  disease  corresponds  to  most  of  the  cases 
of  medium  severity.  There  are,  however,  besides  these,  bo  many  forms  and  so 
any  variations  from  the  usual  picture,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  enu- 
erale  completely  all  the  events  of  tj^ihoid  fever.  And  besides,  the  separate  epi- 
lemics  varj'  in  their  general  character  according  to  the  time  and  place  of  their 
occurrence.  In  many  epidemics  the  cases  run  a  peculiar  course  and  have  certain 
special  complications  not  seen  in  others. 

We  will  begin  the  presentation  of  the  chief  peculiarities  by  speaking  of  the 
course  of  the  fever. 

Course  of  the  Fever. — Observation  of  the  temperature  in  typhoid  is  so  abso- 
lutely essential  fur  the  estimation  of  each  individual  case  that  no  scientific  physi- 
cian ought  to  treat  a  case  without  regular  m«^asurement  i>f  the  temp<'rature. 
The  measurements  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  in  the  rectum.  Their  frequency 
must  of  course  be  modificnl  b.v  circumstances,  but  it  will  probably  be  possible 
to  have  three  or  four  measurements  daily.  At  night,  especially  if  the  patients  are 
asleep,  it  is  generally  not  requisite  to  take  the  temperature.  A  general  idea  of  the 
course  of  the  fever  can  be  gained  only  by  representing  the  separate  measurements 
grai)hically  in  a  continuous  "  temperature  curve." 

The  typical  curve  of  typhfdd  fpver  (see  Fig.  2)  falls  naturally  into  three  or 

our  divisions.  The  first  division  is  the  initial  period,  or  the  pyrogenetic  stnirf'.  and 

8  seldom  obsci-ved,  since  at  this  time  the  patients  are  generally  not  yet  under  tiie 

doctors  care.    The  initial  period  of  the  fever  lasts,  as  a  rule,  some  three  or  four 

days,  seldom  longer:  and  during  this  time  the  temperature  rises,  generally  by 

gradual  steps,  so  that  the  morning  as  well  as  the  e\'ening  temperature  is  each  day 

"  or  3°  (1°-1.5°  C.)  higher  than  on  the  day  before.    A  sudden  and  considernble 

se  of  temj>erature,  such  as  occurs  in  many  other  diseases,  is  very  rarely  seen  in 

beginning  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  second  division  of  the  curve  represents  the  so-called  fostigium,  and  cor- 
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mds  to  inc  Height  of  the  disease.  During  this  time  the  fevnr  praroxs,  in  most 
of  the  severer  cases,  the  Reneral  character  of  ^' frhrig  conlintia''' — i.e.,  the  spon- 
taueous  remissions  of  the  fever  seldom  exceed  2*  (1°  C),  Almost  always  the 
lower  temperatures  come  in  the  morn- 
ing hours  and  the  higher  in  the  even- 
ing. In  cases  of  average  severity  the 
morning  remissions  touch  102  "-103° 
(39*'-39.5°  C),  and  the  evening  ex- 
iicerbationa  104°-1U5''  {40''^0.5''  C.)- 
Temperatures  .  which  reach  or  ex- 
ceed 106°  (41°  C.)  are  seen  only  in 
very  severe  eases.  Considerable  morn- 
ing remissions  are  always  a  favorable 
symptom,  while  morning  temperatures 
of  104°  (40°  C.)  or  higher  generally 
show  the  case  to  be  Hevere.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  fastigium  varies  with  the 
severity  and  obstinacy  of  the  case.  It 
may  last  only  a  few  days  or  one  and  a 
half  to  two  weelw;  in  violent  cases 
still  longer. 

In  many  cases  of  slight  or  average 
severity  the  period  of  decline  follows 
directly  on  the  fastigj^um;  but  in 
severe  cases  there  frequently  inter- 
venes another  stage,  which  Wunder- 
lich  has  graphically  named  the  '*  am- 
biguous "  period.  The  temi^eriiture-  ^^^^■^^S^^B^^^I^B  =  ^^ 
curve  becomes  irregular  and  more 
variable.  The  rooming  remissions 
^jnaj'  be  great,  even  reaching  the  nor- 
lal,  wliile  the  evening  temperatures 
^are  often  still  verj-  higk.  This  stage 
has  accordingly  been  termed  the 
••  period  of  the  steep  curves."  It 
may  be  said  that  in  general  the 
longer  a  case  of  typhoid  lasts  the 
more  irregular  will  be  the  course  of 
the  fever. 

The  last  stage — i.  e.,  in  cases  of 
slight  or  average  severity  the  third 
stage,  and  in  severe  cases  commonly 
the  fourth — is  the  period  of  defor- 
Teacence  or  recover^'.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  this  perio«l  in  typhoid  fever  is 
that  the  fall  of  the  fever  is  never  by 
crisis,  but  a!wa>'s  grtidunlly,  by  lysis. 
Commonly  the  temperature  descends 
by  degrees,  so  that  on  each  new  day 

the   rooming    remissions    as    well    as  s.  t  >^  ^  =  ^ 

the  evening  exacerbations  are  l°to  i  k  ^  i?  "^ 

2"    (0.5°-r    C.)    lowtT.     The   zigzag 

form  of  curve,  in  which  there  uro  of  rourse  very  frequently  slight  irregularities, 
mtist  be  taken  as  the  rule.    The  duration  of  the  defervescence  generally  exceeds 
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that  of  the  initial  period.  It  lasts  five  to  eight  days,  often  longer.  It  is  not  very 
seldom  that  in  deferve'^cenee  the  inorning  remissions  become  from  the  first  very 
mnrked.  even  reaching  the  normal  temt>erature,  while  the  evoninff  exacerbations 
becotne  daily  less  and  less,  until  they  too  are  not  above  the  normal.  A  third  fonn 
of  decline  is  rnueh  less  frequent,  in  which  the  morning  remisjsious  beeonie  every 
day  greater,  while  the  eveaing  temperature  persists  for  some  days  at  about  the 
same  height.  Several  times  we  have  seen  the  fever  take  on  a  tertian  type  during 
recovery. 

To  this  outline  must  be  added  a  number  of  observations  of  practical  importance. 

The  initial  period  does  not  exhibit  especial  variations  from  the  course  we  have 
stated.    Its  entire  duration  is  bounded  by  certain  relatively  narrow  limits. 

The  fnstigium  presents,  as  already  mentioned,  the  greatest  varieties  in  its  dura- 
tion. In  light  cases  it  is  wholly  wanting,  so  that  these  consist  only  of  a  pcri<id  of 
gradually  rising  fever,  and  of  a  gradual  defervescence  almost  immediately  con- 
secutive to  the  rise.  The  entire  duration  of  such  light  eases  is  only  one  and  a  half 
to  two  weeks.  In  other  and  tolerably  frequent  cases,  which  are  often  tedious,  but 
still  for  the  most  part  are  light,  the  fever  is  not  continuous,  but  remittent.  The 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures  amounts  to  3°  or  4° 
F.  (1.5°-2.0"'  C),  but  the  absolute  height  of  the  temperature  is  often  not  very  con- 
siderable, so  that  the  temperature  curve  at  first  leads  to  error  and  excites  suspi- 
cion, for  example,  of  tuberculosis.  We  have  i^C(Mi  in  Leipsic  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  fever  was  perfectly  intermittent  during  almost  the  entire  illness, 
and  for  two  to  three  weeks  afternoon  elevati(ms  reaching  UH°  (4lt°  C)  or  nutre 
daily  suctveded  normal  morning  temperatures.  These  cases  had  the  general  course 
of  light  attacks. 

Various  influences,  not  to  spe-ak  of  therapeutic  interference,  may  produce  a 
considerable  temporary  remission  of  temperature  in  the  course  of  the  fastigium. 
Such  H  remission  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously  from  the  seventh  to  tenth  day 
of  the  disease.  If  a  marked  intestinal  haemorrhage  happens  {vide  infra),  the  tem- 
perature generally  falls  several  degrees  centigrade,  and  the  less  frequent  instances 
of  severe  epistaxis  haii'e  the  same  effect.  If.  in  female  patients,  abortimi  or  prema- 
ture delivery  occurs,  we  often  observe  n  similar  ronsiderable  fall  <if  tem]>eralure, 
even  without  severe  attendant  ha'rnorrhage.  Perforation  of  the  intestine  often 
causes  the  temperature  to  fall  rapidly.  At  times  the  occurrence  of  mental  dis- 
turbances effects  a  moderate  though  noticeable  lowering  of  temperature.  Those 
great  and  sudden  depi*essions  of  tem|jerature  remain  to  be  mentioned  which  ore 
acconii)anied  by  a  verj*  small  but  exceedingly  rapid  pulse  and  general  prostration. 
Every  such  collapse,  if  severe,  is  a  most  dangerous  event,  and  demands  prompt 
and  energetic  medical  treatment  (inch  itifra). 

The  develo[)ment  of  lc»cal  complications,  such  as  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland,  is  generally  accomimnied  by  a  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  fever  in  such  cases  often  becomes  more  irregular.  This  indicates  the 
grt^at  practical  value  of  thermometry.  Almost  every  new  rise  of  temi^wrature  or 
an,v  considerable  <;hange  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  temperature  has  its  special 
cause,  and  is  therefore  a  warning  to  the  attending  physician  to  be  vigilant.  The 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  temperature  is  often  not  apparent  until  two  or  three 
days  later. 

The  period  of  defervescence  departs  most  frequently  from  its  typical  behavior 
by  being  lengthened  out  into  a  "stage  of  retardation."  The  morning  temp<^ra- 
tore  is  then  generally 'normal,  while  in  the  evening  flight  or  moderate  elevations 
continue.  The  reason  for  this  long  continnanee  of  the  fever  may  frequently  be 
found  in  some  not  yet  completely  healed  local  complication,  hut  often  no  such 
lesion  can  be  demonstrated.  Then  wo  are  commonly  inclined  to  surmise  sluggish 
intestinal  ulcers  which  will  not  heal,  or  trouble  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  etc. 
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This  slow  fever  may  continue  for  weeks.  It  is  prone  to  follow  severe  cases, 
but  lighter  attacks,  especially  in  elderly  or  feeble  patients,  may  also  take  on  this 
slu£^ish  character  at  a  relatively  early  period.  To  these  last-mentioned  cases 
must  finally  be  added  a  few  others  in  which  during  the  whole  course  of  typhoid 
fever  no  febrile  temperature  at  all  or  only  a  very  slight  rise  can  be  detected. 

Entrance  into  complete  convalescence  is  shown  with  far  greater  certainty  by 
the  absence  of  elevations  of  temperature  than  by  any  other  single  symptom. 
There  sometimes  come,  however,  temporary  elevations  of  temperature  during  con- 
valescence, following  some  error  in  diet,  long-continued  constipation,  or  mental 
excitement.  In  other  cases  the  new  fever  depends  on  some  local  sequela,  e.  g.,  a 
boil  or  a  glandular  abscess.  Often,  however,  the  most  accurate  investigation  fails 
to  demonstrate  a  cause.  Especially  in  the  beginning  of  convalescence  there  some- 
times comes  a  high  fever,  or  even  a  rigor,  which  may  recur  several  times,  but 
which  soon  gives  place  to  a  normal  temperature.  Generally  no  definite  cause  for 
these  brief  but  decided  elevations  of  temperature  can  be  pointed  out.  Perhaps  we 
might  consider  the  possibility  of  some  affection  of  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands. 
These  sudden  and  great  elevations  have  seldom  any  grave  significance. 

This  new  fever  which  we  have  just  described  is  best  termed  febrile  recrudes- 
cence, or  febrile  sequela,  in  contrast  with  the  proper  tjrphoid  relapse.  That 
is,  after  t3rphoid  fever  has  ended,  the  whole  process  may  be  repeated;  and  this 
occurrence  is  called  a  relapse.  Particulars  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  fever  in  such 
cases  will  be  considered  below,  in  connection  with  all  the  other  peculiarities  of 
typhoid  relapses. 

Phenohena  and  Complications  relating  to  the  Separate  Organs* 

Before  we  undertake  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  individual  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever,  we  must  first  make  a  brief  general  statement  which  is  of  very  great 
significance  for  the  correct  understanding  of  almost  every  infectious  disease. 
We  include  among  the  direct  typhoidal  symptoms  all  those  morbid  phenomena 
which  are  produced  immediately  by  the  typhoid  bacillus  itself  or  by  its  toxic 
chemical  action;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  patient  sick  with  typhoid  fever 
is  exposed  to  many  secondary  infections  (from  the  intestinal  ulcers,  from  the 
mouth,  in  the  lungs,  etc.)  whose  invasion  is  rendered  possible,  or  at  least  rendered 
easier,  by  the  pre-existing  typhoid  infection.  All  the  morbid  symptoms  arising  in 
this  way,  which  unite  with  the  pure  typhoidal  symptoms  in  making  up  the  whole 
picture  of  the  disease,  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  termed  complications  of  typhoid. 
In  the  individual  case  it  is  often  hard  to  decide  whether  a  particular  symptom 
is  of  a  typhoidal  nature  or  a  complication.  We  must,  however,  hold  fast  to  the 
essential  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  morbid  phenomena,  if  we  would 
obtain  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease. 

1.  Digestive  Organs. — We  think  it  best  to  begin  our  consideration  of  the  more 
special  symptoms  with  the  phenomena  referable  to  the  intestinal  cannl,  for  the 
reason  that  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  intestine  are  pathognomonic.  Indeed, 
these  alterations  may  sometimes  become  of  surpassing  import  in  a  clinical  point 
of  view,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  intestinal  symptoms  are  clinically 
not  nearly  so  prominent  as  the  general  symptoms  that  result  from  the  infection 
of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  characteristic  typhoid  lesion  of  the  intestine  consists  of  an  affection  of 
Peyer's  patches,  most  marked  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  In  the  first  week 
the  patches  swell  gradually  (stage  of  medullary  infiltration).     The  rest  of  the 

•  To  avoid  repetition,  we  have  in  wlmt  f4)ll<)ws  united  u  descrijition  of  the  anatoiiiical  dianjrvs  with. 
the  presentation  of  the  clinical  ayniptoiim. 
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mucous  membrane  exhilnts  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  marked  symptoms  of 
simple  catarrhal  inH«imination.  In  the  second  week,  necrotic  crusts  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  patches,  whieh  are  east  off  in  the  third  week,  leaving  behind  the 
typhoid  ulcers.  Toward  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  ulcers  cletin  up,  and  then 
iu  the  fourth  week,  if  the  case  takes  a  favorable  course,  the  ulcers  heal.  Smooth 
scars  are  formed,  often  diffusely  pigmentetl.  Experience  shows  that  the^  scareeiy 
ever  lead  to  stricture  of  the  intestine.  The  same  process  also  goes  on  in  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  the  solitary  follieles  as  well  as  in  the  Payer's  patches  themselves. 
We  may  add  that  probably  in  lighter  cases  of  typhoid  (vide  infra)  there  is  often 
no  actual  ulceration.  The  swelling  of  the  lymphatie  tissue  subsides  in  thit'  case 
before  sloughing  occurs.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  Peyer's  patches  and  the  intestinal  folHclej*. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  ulcers  formetl  have  no  direct  relation  whatever 
to  the  severity  of  the  case.  Although  very  extensive  lesions  in  the  intestine  are 
often  found  in  cases  that  end  fatally,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  fatal 
cases  in  which  only  a  few  ulcers  are  found  in  the  intestine.  In  cases  with  exten- 
sive intestinal  lesions  we  often  see  follicular  ulcers  iu  the  colon  as  well  as  iu  the 
small  intestine  (colo-typhoid). 

The  clinical  symptoms  referable  to  the  intestinal  canal  are.  as  we  have  said, 
prominent  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In  the  beginning  of  typhoid  fever  there  is 
usually  constipation.  This  may  last  throughout  the  illness,  so  that  the  patients 
have  but  one  dejection  in  evei-y  two  or  three  days,  or  often  none  at  all  unless  an 
enema  be  given.  As  a  rule,  a  moderate  diarrha>a  l>egins  during  the  second  week. 
There  are  two  to  four  stools,  or  sometimes  more,  each  day.  These  usually  have 
ft  characteristic  bright-yellow  color.  On  standing,  they  divide  into  an  upper, 
cloudy,  and  quite  liquid  layer,  and  a  lower  layer  composed  of  yellow,  crumbly 
masses.  They  have  generally  an  alkaline  reaetion,  and  upon  microscopic  exami- 
nation they  are  found  to  contain,  L»e.sides  remnants  of  the  ingesta  and  granular 
detritus,  a  few  epithelial  cells,  roiind  cells,  many  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  and 
numberless  bacteriii.  Pfeiffer  and  other  investigators  have  V>oen  able  frequently, 
although  not  invariably,  to  demonstrate  the  true  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  dejecta 
by  means  of  special  methods  of  cullivutiou. 

Severe  diarrlnta  (ten  or  more  stools  daily)  is  relatively  infrequent.  In  some 
bad  cases  we  have  seen  the  stools  take  on  a  dysenteric  character.  The  autojxsy 
showed  in  these  cases  unusually  severe  lesions  of  the  colon  and  a  diphtheritic 
inflanunation  of  its  mueous  membrane.  They  were  probably  sec^ondary  compli- 
cations. 

Gaseous  distention  affecting  the  intestine,  and  especially  the  colon,  is  very 
frequent;  a  slight  but  evident  gaseous  distention,  with  a  fluctuating,  "air-cush- 
ion "  feeling,  is  a  very  valuable  symptom  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  mcteorism  is  moderate.  Indeed,  severe  cases  of  t,\iihoid  are  ob- 
served in  which  the  abdomen  always  remains  concave.  Marked  tympanites  is 
always  an  unpleasant  complication.  We  saw  one  case,  which  ended  fatally,  with 
very  great  tymi>anitcs,  in  which  the  lesions  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  colon, 
and  it  was  the  enormous  distcnlion  of  its  entire  length  which  had  so  swcdien 
the  abdomen.  The  noise  that  can  often  be  produced  by  pressure  in  the  ileo-ciecal 
region  (gur^rling)  used  to  be  regarded,  but  pmbably  erroneously,  a^  especially 
characteristic  of  tj7>hoid  fever.  Ahdominid  pain  is  often  entirely  absent.  Some 
patients,  however,  complain  of  abdominal  pain  during  almost  the  entire  illness. 
On  pressure,  the  belly  is  generally  somewhat  sensitive,  hut  the  tenderness  is  sel- 
dom extreme.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  marked  when  there  is  constipation.  Often 
such  tenderness  is  due  to  a  participation  of  the  jieritoneum  in  the  disease,  even 
when  there  is  no  perforation  (vide  infra). 

There  still  remain  two  symptoms  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  both  of 
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whicli  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  intestinal  lesions:  they  are  intestinal 
heemorrhage  and  perforation. 

Intestinal  hsemorrhages  in  the  course  of  typhoid  are  almost  always  due  to  the 
erosion  of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels  in  connection  with  the  formation  and  throw- 
ing off  of  the  crusts  of  the  ulcers.  The  haemorrhages  occur,  therefore,  most  fre- 
quently toward  the  end  of  the  second  and  during  the  third  week.  The  blood  pours 
out  into  the  intestine,  and  is  passed  with  the  stools.  Its  amount  may  be  small,  or 
it  may  reach  to  one  or  two  pints,  or  even  more.  Its  color  is  generally  rather  dark. 
The  later  discharges  are  generally  tarry.  Liebermeister  states  that  he  has  ob- 
served intestinal  haemorrhages  in  7.3  per  cent,  of  typhoid  patients,  and  Qriesinger 
in  5.3  per  cent.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  in  the  medical  wards  in  Leipsic,  45 
intestinal  hsemorrhages  in  472  cases,  i.  e.,  in  9.5  per  cent.  In  individual  epidemics 
the  frequency  varies  greatly.    It  rose  in  1880  to  eighteen  per  cent. 

Intestinal  haemorrhage  is  always  a  grave  symptom.  Even  slight  haemorrhages 
deserve  consideration,  for  they  may  be  the  precursors  of  severer  ones.  Yet 
int^tinal  haemorrhage,  even  if  profuse,  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Of  the  above 
forty-five  cases  of  typhoid  with  haemorrhage,  twenty-six  ended  in  complete  recov- 
ery. In  eight  cases,  death  occurred  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  loss  of  blood. 
Eleven  ended  fatally  after  a  time. 

After  every  considerable  intestinal  haemorrhage,  the  symptoms  of  general 
anaemia,  often  even  of  collapse,  appear.  The  fall  of  the  bodily  temperature  has 
been  already  mentioned.  The  haemorrhage  has  sometimes  a  favorable  influence 
on  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  for  consciousness  succeeds  to  the  previous  stupor 
or  delirium.  Often  the  haemorrhage  is  directly  followed  by  recovery  from  the 
disease. 

Much  more  ominous  than  the  intestinal  haemorrhage  is  the  occurrence  of  per- 
foration, as  a  result  of  the  breaking  through  of  a  typhoid  ulcer  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  because,  almost  without  exception,  this  is  followed  by  a  purulent  or  even 
ichorous  i)eritonitis.  Peritonitis  is  never  caused  by  the  typhoid  bacillus  itself, 
but  by  pyogenic  organisms  (cocci,  perhaps  bacterium  coli  ?)  which  enter  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  with  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  amount  of  fluid  jieri- 
tonitic  exudation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  very  great.  The  serous  membrane  is  often 
found  covered  merely  with  a  fibrino-purulent  or  purulent-hromorrhagic  deposit. 
The  occurrence  of  perforation  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  violent  pain  suddenly 
felt  by  the  patient;  but  it  may  also,  even  in  severe  cases,  take  place  insidiously. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  (not  always)  greatly  distended  and  ver>'  tender  on 
pressure,  so  that  even  in  stupor  patients  groam  while  being  examined.  If  gas  has 
entered  through  the  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  we  often  observe  absence 
of  the  ordinary  dullness  over  the  liver;  but  this  symptom  is  to  be  employed  cau- 
tiously as  a  factor  in  diagnosis,  for  absence  of  hepatic  dullnosa  may  also  result 
from  distended  intestines  lying  in  front  of  the  liver.  When  perforation  has  oc- 
curred, the  patient  soon  looks  collapsed,  with  cheeks  fallen  in  and  sharp,  cool  nose. 
Frequent  eructations  and  vomiting  often  follow.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and 
very  frequent.  The  temperature  generally  falls  as  the  peritonitis  begins,  and 
later  it  usually  undergoes  great  variations. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  third  or  fourth  week 
of  the  disease,  and  much  oftener  in  men  than  in  women.  In  sluggish  cases,  how- 
ever, we  can  not  be  without  apprehensions  of  it  till  a  late  period.  The  perforation 
generally  takes  place  in  a  coil  of  the  lower  ]);irt  of  the  small  intestine,  and  with 
marked  relative  frequency  in  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  though  seldom  in  the  ver- 
miform appendix  or  in  the  colon.  With  few  exceptions,  death  comes  quickly, 
after  a  few  days  at  latest.  Only  when  the  perforation  is  small  and  the  intestines 
have  become  agglutinated  at  the  onset  is  the  course  of  the  peritonitis  slower,  so 
that  the  symptoms  are  less  violent  and  cause  death  in  a  week  or  ten  days.     Out 
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of  fifty-six  fatal  typhoid  cases  ixi  the  Leipsie  niedicnl  eliiiiquc  we  lost  five,  or  nine 
per  cent.,  from  peritonitis  following:  perforation.  Here  and  there  a  case  of  re- 
covery has  been  rei>orted,  probably  resultinfj  from  a  limitation  of  the  peritonitis 
throujcrh  sprnxly  ndhesion  of  ihv  intestines. 

It  shouW  he  mentioned  here  that  sometimes  in  typhoid  fever  a  local  or  >?oneral 
peritonitis  may  oecur  throuffh  direct  extension  of  the  process  to  the  serous  mem- 
brane without  actinil  iKirforation.  We  have  .seen  in  one  ease,  as  the  result  of  the 
peritonitic  hands  and  false  membranes,  complete  occlusion  of  the  intestine  (ilons). 
and  death. 

Swelling  of  the  mesenteric  lymph-K"h"ids  (lesi^  often  of  the  retro-tyeritoneal 
glands  as  well)  is  found  in  typhoid  almost  as  eonfitantly  as  the  anatomical  ebanpes 
in  the  intestine  Sometiun^s  they  break  down,  i.  e.,  sufipiirate.  In  cases  that  have 
passed  throuRh  the  disease  we  often  find  eoni»iderable  deposits  of  lime  in  the 
glands.  These  changes  have  a  certain  clinical  iniportance;  for,  as  alreudy  men- 
tioued,  we  may  often  venture  to  refer  a  more  or  less  tedious  reeurreiit  febrile  state 
which  has  no  other  demonstrable  cause  to  thi.s  lesion  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
In  some  rare  cases  a  general  i>eritonitis  has  been  observed  as  a  result  of  the  burst- 
ing of  a  suppurating  gland. 

The  swelling  of  (be  spleen  (acute  splenic  tumor)  is,  in  typhoid  fever  as  well  as 
in  many  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  one  of  the  most  constant  symptcmis.  The 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  often  be  demonstrated  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance;  but  percussion 
of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  deeidedly  difiicult  and  deceptive  in  this  disease  because 
of  the  existence  of  tympanites.  The  sureist  demonstration  of  splenic  enlargement 
is  therefore  always  by  means  of  palpatioii,  which,  after  u  little  praetiee,  gives  a 
positive  result  in  the  majority  of  eases.  Absence  of  splenic  tumor  is  most  fre- 
quently observt'd  in  elderly  typhoid  [mtients.  The  spleen  may  also  dimttiish  con- 
siderably in  size  after  severe  inlestina!  hn-morrhage.  Pain  in  the  splenic  region, 
resulting  from  tearing  of  the  distended  capsule,  is  comparatively  rare.  The 
splenic  infarctions  which  sfmietimea  occur  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  prove  the 
Btarting-point  "f  a  peritonitis. 

Hepatic  symptoms  are  seldom  seen  in  typhoid  fever,  except  that  there  may  be  a 
moderate  swelling  of  the  organ.  The  anatomical  changes  of  "parenchymatous 
degeneration,"  and  the  fretiuent  formation  in  the  liver  of  the  small  lymphomata 
which  Wagner  dis^'overed.  have  no  clinical  significance.  The  bile  secreted  is  gen- 
erally pale  and  si-anty.  This  is  a  i>nrtJal  explanation  of  the  light  color  of  the 
stool.-^.  A  ver.v  rare  conifilication,  which  we  ourselves  ob.sen'ed  in  one  ca.se,  is 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the*  liver. 

The  stomach  presents  lU)  espeeial  anatomical  fhanges  in  t3T>hoid.  Anorexia 
i.s  an  almost  invariable  symptom  in  the  beginning  and  during  the  course  of 
all  severer  cases.  There  is  seldom  any  desire  for  food  till  Teenvery  begins;  but 
then,  if  convalescence  is  uudisturbed,  the  appetite  soon  attains  an  enviable  keen- 
ness. Vomiting  in  the  beginning  or  course  of  the  disease  is  an  exception,  unlesa 
after  some  error  in  diet.  We  have  already  mentioned  it  as  a  symptom  of  perito- 
nitis. 

The  changes  in  the  montli  and  throat  of  typhoid  patients  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  the  physieian.  The  lijis  and  tongue  are  in  severe  ea.ses  dry  and  fis- 
sured. The  lips  are  often  covered  with  dry,  black  crusts,  sometimes  described  aa 
a  "  fuliginfins  conting."  The  tongue  is  apt  to  be  thickly  coated  at  first,  but  later 
cleans  off  from  the  edges  and  tip.  In  severe  cases,  especially  if  the  mouth  is  not 
properly  cleansed,  a  rather  severe  stomatitis  may  occur  and  produce  superficial 
ulceration  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  edges  of  the  tongue.  The 
glims  sometimes  become  spongy,  ntid  are  apt  to  Meed,  as  if  scorbutic. 

Actual  sore  throat,  at  least  according  to  our  experience  in  Leipsic,  occurs  but 
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seldom  at  the  be^nning  of  typhoid  fever.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing,  often 
complained  of  by  patients,  is  generally  due  to  dryness  of  the  pharynx.  In  certain 
epidemics,  however,  the  occurrence  of  sore  throat  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness 
has  been  frequently  observed.  It  may  even  happen  that  this  early  sore  throat  is 
accompanied  by  an  erythema  diffused  over  the  body,  so  that  at  first  suspicions  of 
acarlet  fever  arise.  The  cases  are  very  interesting  and  quite  rare  (although  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  them)  in  which  disturbances  of  swallowing  exist  with  the  general 
typhoid  symptoms  from  the  beginning.  On  examining  the  fauces  we  see  on  the 
tonsils  peculiar  white,  slightly  elevated  spots,  which  later  form  superficial  ulcers. 
After  a  time  these  places  heal,  and  in  other  respects  the  disease  pursues  a  normal 
course.  The  suspicion  is  justified  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a  specific  typhoidal 
disease  of  the  tonsils  (due  to  the  typhoid  bacillus  itself),  and  such  cases  are  called 
tonsillar  or  pharyngeal  typhoid  (analogous  to  the  laryngeal  typhoid,  pneumo- 
typhoid,  and  nephro- typhoid,  to  be  mentioned  later).  In  such  cases  the  typhoid 
bacilli  have  probably  attacked  the  tonsils  at  their  first  invasion.  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  in  severe  cases  there  is  often  an  extensive  growth  of  thrush  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  this  may  spread  quite  a  distance  down  the  oisophagus. 

The  changes  in  the  mouth  and  throat  are  of  especial  interest,  for  the  reason 
that  they  may  be  directly  propagated  to  important  neighboring  organs.  Starting 
from  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  the  pathogenic  agent,  probably  in  most  cases  the 
staphylococcus,  may  penetrate  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear. 
Thus  arise  those  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear  which  are  not  very  rare  in  severe 
cases  of  typhoid,  and  which  lead  to  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani  and 
to  purulent  discharges  from  the  ear.  The  not  infrequent  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland  is  also,  as  we  believe,  occasioned  in  a  similar  way,  the  inflammatory 
agent  reaching  the  parotid  gland  from  the  mouth  by  way  of  Steno's  duct.  We  do 
not  regard  the  otitis  and  parotitis  as  esijecial  localizations  of  the  typhoid  poison, 
but  as  secondary  diseases,  for  the  occurrence  of  which  typhoid  fever  merely  fur- 
nishes the  occasion,  as  when  the  mouth  is  imperfectly  cleansed.  Purulent  otitis 
in  typhoid  fever  can  easily  be  overlooked  at  first,  since  stuporous  patients  only 
rarely  complain,  of  themselves,  of  pain  in  the  ear  or  deafness.  The  parotitis 
appears  most  frequently  in  the  third  week,  and  generally  on  one  side,  though 
sometimes  on  both.  It  almost  always  becomes  purulent,  and  discharges  either 
externally  or  into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  unless  there  is  a  timely  incision. 

2.  Ol^ans  of  Bespiration. — Affections  of  the  lungs  are  among  the  most  fre- 
quent and  important  complications  of  typhoid  fever,  hut  are  for  the  most  part  not 
a  direct  result  of  the  typhoid  infection,  but  pure  complications.  The  bronchitis 
very  often  found  in  severe  cases,  and  especially  in  patients  who  do  not  come  till 
late  under  proper  care,  certainly  is  dependent  on  the  imperfect  expectoration  of 
the  bronchial  secretions  and  on  the  inhalation  of  inflammatory  agents  coming 
from  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Numerous  cases  of  typhoid  of  slight  or  average  severity,  under  proper  care, 
run  their  course  without  any  considerable  bronchitis.  In  many  other  cases,  and 
even  severe  ones,  the  bronchitis  remains  within  moderate  bounds,  especially  if 
the  patient  is  brought  promptly  under  proper  care  ami  treatment;  but  in  severe 
cases,  when  marked  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  arise,  and  the  patient  in 
his  stupor  expectorates  little,  swallows  things  the  wrong  way,  and  lies  all  the 
time  on  his  back,  passive  and  collapsed,  the  occurrence  of  a  severe,  diffuse  bron- 
chitis, especially  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs,  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Nor  in 
such  cases  is  there  generally  a  mere  bronchitis,  but  a  more  or  less  extensive 
catarrhal,  lobular  pneumonia,  to  be  classed  therefore  under  the  so-called  inhala- 
tion pneumonias  (cf.  chapter  on  lobular  pneumonia).  What  was  formerly 
termed  "  hypostatic  pneumonia  "  is  also  almost  invariably  to  be  put  in  this  group. 

From  the  way  in  which  these  pulmonary  disorders  arise,  we  can  understand 
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why  the  brotieliitis  sometimes  takes  on  u  putrid  character,  and  why  the  lobular 
infiltrations  are,  in  severe  cases,  tranijformed  into  gfuuine  gangrene.  If  such  spots 
toufh  the  pleura,  they  occasion  the  development  of  a  pleurisy  which  is  almost 
always  purulent.  In  rare  cases,  pneumothorax  may  arise  as  a  sequel  to  the  perfo- 
ration of  a  gangrenous  infiltration  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Various  circumstauces 
promote  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  symptoms.  Thus  we  find  it  especially  easy 
for  a  severe  bronchitis  and  its  sequehe  to  be  develoin-d,  in  the  case  of  elderly  per- 
sons, or  the  kyplioskoliotie,  or  the  coi-pulent,  or  patients  who  have  previously  suf- 
fered from  emphysema  or  cardiac  disease. 

The  subjective  thoracic  symptoms,  in  typhoid  patients  who  have  pulmonary 
complications,  arc  fjenerally  not  very  prominent.  It  is  only  occasionally  (hat 
patients  complain  in  the  early  stages  of  typhoid  fever  of  pain,  and  of  a  sense  of 
oppression  in  the  chest,  or  of  ctnigh,  or  of  a  stitch  in  the  side;  and  even  when 
such  symptoms  exist,  the  physical  examination  may  give  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant results.  The  severer  pulmonarj'  complications  are  seen  mainly  in  those 
whose  intelligence  is  more  or  less  blunted,  and  who.  therefore,  muke  little  com- 
plaint, are  not  much  disturbed  by  the  dyspncea,  and  cough  and  expectorate  little. 
A  careful  physical  examination  alone  can  enlighten  us  as  to  their  condition.  On 
auscultation,  sibilant  rhonchi  are  the  chief  signs  observed  in  the  milder  eases.  In 
the  severer  ones  there  are  moist,  fine,  and  coarse  rales,  especially  numerous  toward 
the  base  of  the  ehcvSt.  If  there  are  abundant  moist  rales,  we  may  infer  that  there 
is  a  lobular  pneumonia,  although  this  can  not  be  demonstrated  with  certainty  till 
the  separate  islets  of  infiltration  unite  into  a  more  extensive  solidification,  so  as  to 
afford  dullness  on  percussion. 

In  addition  to  the  pulmouary  lesions  already  mentioned,  genuine  croupous  or 
lobar  pneumonia  does  occur  in  typhoid  fever.  This  is  often  an  actual  complica- 
tion, dependent  upon  a  secondary  infection  with  the  genuine  pneumonia  diplo- 
coccus.  Such  a  pneumonia  may  come  on  early  or  sometimes  during  convalescence, 
and  aifect  both  the  upper  and  lower  lobes.  There  is  pmbably  also  a  true  typhoid 
pneumonia  caused  by  the  entrance  of  typhoid  bacilli  into  the  lungs.  Such  a 
pneumonia  can  not  at  present  be  recognized  anatomically,  but  only  by  barterifi- 
logical  investigation.  PiSf)peial  interest  attaches  to  those  cases  of  typhuid  fever 
which  begin  with  a  lobar  pneumonia.  Often  there  is  at  first  not  tbc  slightest 
suspici<m  of  a  typhoid  fever,  for  the  disease  is  regarded  as  an  ordinary  croupous 
pneumonia;  but  it  is  usually  to  be  noticed  that  the  illness  does  not  begin  sud- 
denly with  a  rigor,  but  more  gradually,  and  that  from  its  incipiency  the  constitu- 
tional  symptoms,  the  headache  and  splenic  tumor,  are  more  prominent  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  pneumonia.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week's  illness  there  is  no 
crisis,  but  persistent  fever.  Now  the  pulmonary  symptoms  often  retreat  more 
and  more  to  the  background,  while,  on  the  contran,'.  diarrh<ra  and  rose-spots 
appear.  The  spleen  is  enlarged.  In  short,  the  clinical  picture  of  typhoid  is 
developed.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  sujtpose.  although  there  is  yet  no  absolute 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  in  these  cases,  which  are  fittingly  termed  "  pneumo- 
typhoid,"  the  infection  with  the  typhoid  bacilli  has  taken  place  exceptionally  in 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  that,  therefore,  the  first  pathological  changes  are  devel- 
in  the  lungs. 

Laryngeal  Lesions. — The  same  causes  which  produce  the  bronchitis  result  also 
tn  a  simple  catarrhal  laryngitis,  with  hoarseness.  This  is- in  severe  cases  accom- 
panied by  supei-iiciai  ulcers  on  the  vocal  cords  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  lesion  is  due  to  mechanical  causes,  constituting  the  so-called 
"  deruhltiis  larijngi.9.''-  The  disorders  which  attack  the  less  superficial  structures 
of  the  larynx  are  fortunately  rare.  Chief  among  them  is  a  laryngeal  perichon- 
dritis of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  This  complication  is  justly  regarded  as  of  bad 
omen,  and  may  lead  to  the  rapid  development  of  cedema  of  the  glottis,  with  great 
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laryngeal  obstruction  and  threatening  suffocation.  These  severe  laryngeal  affec- 
tions in  tjrphoid  are  regarded  by  some  authorities,  especially  by  Klebs,  as  always 
the  direct  effect  of  the  infecting  poison ;  but  in  most  cases  they  are  probably  due 
to  an  invasion  of  staphylococci  or  some  similar  microbes.  We  have  several  times 
seen  croup  in  typhoid  fever,  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous  symptom.  In  regard 
to  their  origin  most  of  these  mild  and  severe  laryngeal  affections  in  the  course 
of  typhoid  fever  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  inflammations;  but  specific 
typhoid  disease  of  the  larynx  also  seems  to  exist.  The  cases  are  of  interest  where 
the  whole  morbid  process  begins  with  a  severe  laryngitis  ("  laryngeal  typhoid  ") 
and  is  followed  later  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  typhoid  (vide  supra,  pharyngeal 
typhoid). 

Among  symptoms  referable  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  epistaxis  is 
important.  It  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  typhoid  with  tolerable  frequency,  and 
is  in  one  way  not  unfavorable,  for  it  often  mitigates  the  patient's  headache.  At  a 
later  period  nose-bleed  may  become  a  most  unpleasant  complication,  as  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  check.  We  have  even  seen  one  fatal  case  due  to  persistent 
nose-bleed.  Other  nasal  symptoms  are  exceptional.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
typhoid  never  begins  with  a  coryza. 

3.  Nervous  System. — The  old  term  "  nervous  fever,"  which  is  still  used  by  the 
laity,  shows  how  frequent  and  severe  are  the  nervous  derangements  which  occur 
in  typhoid.  In  cases  of  any  severity  there  is  almost  always  a  certain  dullness  of 
intellect,  often  amounting  to  apathy  and  somnolence.  The  patients  give  mono- 
syllabic and  incomplete  answers  to  all  questions,  and  their  statements  about 
their  previous  history  are  often  disordered  and  contradictory.  There  may  even 
be  sopor  or  a  deep  coma  in  the  worst  cases.  All  cases  of  this  sort  in  which 
there  was  a  condition  of  intellectual  enfeeblement  were  termed  by  the  old 
physicians  "  febris  nervosa  stupida,"  in  contrast  to  the  "  fehria  nervosa  ver- 
satilis"  that  form  in  which  abnormal  mental  activity  or  delirium  predominates. 
In  severe  cases  delirium  is  very  frequent.  It  is  generally  worse  at  night,  and  at 
times  when  the  patient  happens  to  be  left  alone.  Very  often  he  tries  to  leave  his 
bed,  because  of  his  delusions,  and  talks  of  persons  and  things  with  which  he  was 
formerly  familiar;  or  he  is  very  noisy  and  restless,  sometimes  shrieking  from 
groundless  fears.  We  may  add  that  these  diverse  nervous  symptoms  frequently 
succeed  one  another,  or  appear  in  combination.  Sometimes  a  soporose  patient 
may  be  heard  softly  whispering  to  himself  in  "  muttering  delirium." 

Certain  motor  disturbances  are  often  combined  with  considerable  impairment 
of  conseiousness.  There  is  a  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities. The  old  authorities  gave  the  name  suhsultus  tendinum  to  the  sudden 
leaping  into  prominence  of  the  sinews  thus  caused.  It  is  best  seen  on  the  back 
of  the  hands.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  is  sometimes  observed  to  grind  the  teeth 
together;  this  is  due  to  a  cramp-like  condition  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and 
is  justly  regarded  as  ominous.  We  often  see  persistent  tremor  of  the  extremities 
and  lower  jaw;  and  it  is  especially  in  these  cases,  as  we  have  demonstrated  upon 
numerous  patients,  that  the  tendon  reflexes  and  the  mechanical  excitability  of  the 
muscles  are  much  increased.  If  deep  coma  comes  on,  the  muscles  become  lax, 
the  motions  of  the  eye  are  not  co-ordinated,  and  reflex  excitability  diminishes,  or 
is  wholly  extinguished.  , 

Headache  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  usually  referred  to  the  forehead  or  temples.  The  pain  may  be  very 
violent,  and  sometimes  takes  on  almost  a  neuralgic  character.  It  almost  always 
subsides  in  the  second  week. 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  these  nervous  symptoms,  which  are  often  so  severe,  we 
find  that  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  including  the  brain,  bear 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  observed  during  life.    We 
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sometimes  meet,  with  minute  htomorrhugcs  in  the  cerebral  meninges,  or  niemnj 
opacity  or  tpdema,  or  a  moist  condition  of  the  cerebral  parenchymn;  but  the  con- 
nection of  these  and  simihir  chanireji  with  the  symptoms  of  ihe  disease  is  often 
more  than  doubtful.  Nor  can  the  microscopic  alterations  in  the  brain,  which 
have  beeu  reported,  be  regarxled  as  important  and  nulhnritative.  It  i«  only  iu 
very  rare  cases  that  large  cerebral  htemorrhages  or  purulent  meningitis  have 
been  found.  As  to  this  lust,  we  should  always  bo  very  eautirtus  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis, as  symptoms  which  would  seem  to  be  most  conclusively  mejiingeal — such 
as  stiffness  of  the  neck,  rigidity  of  the  whole  spinal  column,  and  occipital  head- 
ache— may  appear  iu  typhoid  patients,  and  yet  the  autopsy  may  show  no  trace  of 
meningitis. 

One  theory,  which  has  Litbermeister  for  its  chief  supporter,  and  which  has 
won  a  tolerably  widespread  acceptance  among  physicians,  is  that  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  chiefly  a  dinx-t  result  of  the  febrile  temperature.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  us  to  regard  this  view  as  universally  true.  The  xtnprcjudiccd  con- 
siderati(tn  of  a  large  numbi^r  of  personal  obser^-atiinis  pn^vcnts  it.  Although  it  is 
undeniable  that  elevated  tfnii)erature  has  a  hamifu!  inilucuce  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, yet  in  numerous  easi-s  there  is  no  relation  between  the  height  of  the  fever 
and  the  severity  of  the  nervous  derangements.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  fever 
reniaijis  continuously  high  for  days,  while  the  patient  feels  perfectly'  comfortable 
and  presents  no  symptoms  of  any  important  cen-bral  disturbance.  The  opposite 
class  of  eases  is  still  more  numerous,  in  which  from  the  very  start  there  is  always 
a  low  temperature,  and,  notwithstanding,  the  most  severe  nervous  symptoms 
arise.    Friintzel  and  others  have  i>ublished  very  striking  cases  of  this  sort. 

Hence  we  must  seek  for  some  other  special  cause  of  the  severe  nen'ous  symp- 
toms, and  according  to  our  pri^sent  vi«>ws  this  cause  nmst  be  the  intoxication  re- 
sulting from  the  siM^cific  infection.  We  know  that  all  bacteria  produce,  by  their 
own  tissue-metamorphosis  and  the  chemical  processes  which  they  excite  iu  their 
neighborhood,  certain  chemical  matters  which,  esi>eeially  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  "  pathogenic  bacteria,"  seem  to  be  similar  to  the  alkaloids  ("  ptomained  " 
and  "toxines"),  and  exercise  a  decitledly  poisonous  influeiu'e  upon  the  body,  and 
espei'inlly  upf»n  the  nervous  system.  These  products  are  formed  by  the  typhoid 
bacilli,  enter  the  blood,  and  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  nervous  phenomena.  The 
diff*'n'nce  in  the  violence  of  the  latter  in  different  eases  probably  depends  mainly 
on  a  differenc-e  in  the  amount,  and  pi'rhajis  also  in  the  quality,  of  the  toxines 
produced  by  the  typhoid  baeilli.  and  probably  also  in  the  different  susceptibility  of 
individuals  to  the  poison.  The  reason  that  the  influence  of  these  p^li3ons  is  not 
much  greater  than  it  is,  is  that  they  are  in  part  destroyed  within  the  body  and  in 
part  excreted  with  great  rapidity,  the  channel  of  exit  Iw^'ing  mainly  the  kidneys. 
Thus  is  explained  the  interesting  fact  observed  by  Lepine.  Bouchanh  and  others, 
that  the  urine  uf  typhoid  patients  possesses  poisonous  properties  not  present  in 
normal  urine. 

That  the  apiw'arance  of  the  nervous  symptoms  is  dependent  not  only  on  the 
material  causes,  but  also  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  certain  patients  are  especially  prone  to  exhibit  marked  nen'ous  phe- 
nomena; for  example,  hard  drinkers,  "nervous"  individuals,  and  also  those  who 
have  suffeivd  violent  emotional  disturbances  shortly  before  the  onset  of  the 
disease. 

Actual  insanity  is  not  very  infrequent  during  the  course  of  typhoid,  or  in  con- 
valescence. It  generally  takes  the  form  of  melancholia.  We  have  repeate«lly 
seen  patients  in  such  a  state  that  they  would  lie  almost  motionless  in  bed,  with 
eyes  open,  and  perhaps  assert  that  they  were  dead !  In  other  eases  there  is 
mental  excitement,  sometimes  combined  with  hallucinations,  or  there  is  confu- 
sion of  ideas.    In  one  case,  in  a  girl  nbo  was  evidently  predisposed  to  nervous  dia- 
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orders,  we  saw  typical  hysterical  insanity  break  out  during  the  fever.  Sometimes 
the  mental  excitement  at  the  beginning  of  a  relapse  terminates  in  actual  insanity. 
Few  of  the  psychoses  which  arise  during  or  at  the  end  of  typhoid  outlast  con- 
valescence. 

We  have  still  to  mention  a  number  of  nervous  diseases  that  develop  in  the 
course  of  typhoid  or  after  its  decline.  Neuralgia  is  sometimes  seen,  as  well  at  the 
banning  as  at  the  end  of  the  disease.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  regions  supplied 
by  the  trigeminus  and  the  occipital  nerves.  Great  hypenesthesia  of  the  skin 
and  muscles  is  not  rare  during  convalescence.  It  attacks  the  lower  extremities 
by  preference.  Paralysis  of  single  muscles  (e.  g.,  of  the  serratus  magnus),  or 
paralysis  of  a  single  extremity,  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  sequela.  The 
paralysis  is  generally  of  the  atrophic  variety,  and  is  probably,  as  a  rule,  due 
to  neuritis.  Ataxia  and  spastic  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  are  rare  se- 
quelie.  Finally,  there  are  sometimes  developed,  either  in  the  course  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  typhoid  fever,  the  symptoms  of  a  localized  cerebral  disorder  (e.  g., 
hemiplegia  and  aphasia),  the  anatomical  cause  of  which  varies.  There  may  be 
a  hsemorrhage  or  an  embolism,  and  probably  in  still  other  cases  a  localized  en- 
cephalitis. 

4.  Circulatory  System. — Disturbances  of  the  heart  such  as  to  produce  striking 
anatomical  changes  are  rare.  The  pericardium  macroscopically  almost  always 
appears  normal;  the  slight  mitral  or  aortic  endocarditis  sometimes  found  has 
no  clinical  significance.  The  disturbances  in  the  cardiac  muscle  seem  more  im- 
portant. It  is  often  more  flabby  than  normal.  The  cavities,  especially  on  the 
right  side,  are  often  dilated.  With  the  naked  eye  we  frequently  see  in  the  muscle 
itself  cloudiness  or  fatty  changes.  Microscopic  lesions  are  usually  present  and 
are  much  more  pronounced.  They  consists  usually  of  a  granular  ("  albumi- 
noid ")  or  more  rarely  of  a  fatty  or  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  fibers,  and  of 
genuine  inflammatory  foci  of  interstitial  myocarditis  (Hayem,  Romberg).  No 
marked  disease  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  has  as  yet  been  found. 

The  clinical  significance  of  these  changes  should  not,  we  believe,  be  overesti- 
mated. In  all  probability  they  arc  often  without  serious  consequences  and  dis- 
appear completely  with  recovery  from  the  disease.  Sudden  death  (heart-fail- 
ure?) occurs  in  typhoid,  but  it  is  very  rare  (see  the  chapter  on  diphtheria).  Per- 
manent disturbances  of  the  heart  after  typhoid  are  also  rare.  When  they  occur 
they  are  perhaps  due  to  the  passage  from  an  acute  myocarditis  to  a  chronic  inter- 
stitial degeneration.  [This  slowness  of  the  pulse  as  compared  with  the  fever  is 
common  enough  to  have  some  diagnostic  value,  provided  brain  trouble  is  ex- 
cluded. The  pulse  is  almost  always  rapid,  although  often  not  so  much  so  as  the 
height  of  the  temperature  might  lead  one  to  expect. — V.] 

It  averages  from  90  to  110,  and  often  more.  When  it  keeps  at  140  or 
higher,  in  adults,  it  is  always  an  unfavorable  symptom.  The  abnormal  frequency 
is  often  due  in  part  to  the  high  temperature;  but  there  are  other  factors.  Tem- 
perature and  pulse  do  not  correspond  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  the  pulse  will 
have  a  normal  or  even  subnormal  frequency  throughout  the  entire  attack,  de- 
spite the  fever.  Temporary  accclorations  are  easily  produced  by  mental  excite- 
ment or  bodily  exertion,  as  by  sitting  up  in  bed.  In  convalescence  the  rate  is  fre- 
quently subnormal. 

Slight  irregularities  of  the  pulse  are  not  rare,  either  in  the  acme  or  the  decline 
of  tjrphoid.  Marked  irregularity  is  always  a  grave  symptom,  although  in  many 
cases  it  passes  off  and  the  patient  recovers. 

Dicrotism,  due  to  loss  of  tension  in  the  wall  of  the  arter^•,  is  so  common  that 

It  IS  still  regarded  by  elderly  physicians  as  characteristic  of  typhoid,  although 

It  often  occurs  in  the  same  way  in  other  acute  diseases.    In  many  severe  cases  the 

height  and  strength  of  the  pulse  may  cause  no  alarm,  but  often  the  pulse  is 
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notably  weak  and  small.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  influence  of  the  disease, 
but  nlsio  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  iudivitlual. 

The  diruiinsliL-d  caixiiac  activity  may  result  in  venous  thrombosis,  especially 
in  tho  lower  extremities  and  in  a  crural  vein.  This  sometimes  causes  swelling' 
of  one  of  tho  lower  extremities  during  the  later  stages  or  convalescence.  The 
swollen  member  generally  regains  its  normal  size  after  some  weeks.  In  other  cases 
the  thrtimbosis  occurs  earlier,  and  in  patients  who  are  still  too  vigorous  to  sutfer 
from  cardiac  weakness,  8o  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some 
local  specific  cause,  a  local  thrombo-phlebitis  due  to  (he  typhoid  bacillus  itself, 
or,  more  probablj*.  to  the  invasion  of  the  walls  of  the  vein  by  some  secondary 
infection-  A  possible,  but  fortunately  infretjuent.  result  of  these  thrombi  in  the 
lower  limbs  is  pulmonarj'  embolism  and  sudden  tleath. 

In  severe  ea.ses,  which  end  in  death,  cardiac  thrombi  are  sometimea  found,  with 
emboli  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  other  organs. 

CEdema  of  the  ankles  and  legs  is  verj-  often  seen  in  convalescents,  especially 
when  they  lirst  get  out  of  bed.  It  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  heart  and  changes 
in  the  vascular  walls.  Once  we  saw  a  general  dropsy  develop  at  the  end  of  a 
severe  attack  in  a  girl  of  fourteen.  The  autopsy  disclosed  no  other  possible  cause 
for  it  than  the  extreme  atrophy  and  flabbinesa  of  the  heart. 

.5.  Blood. — As  in  most  febrile  diseases  associated  with  great  eraaciation,  so 
in  typhoid  in  severe  cases  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscloa  (and  correspond- 
ingly the  amount  nf  haemoglobin  in  the  blood)  is  much  diminished.  We  found, 
for  example,  2,8(X),O0O  to  3.2(M),0(M)  in  a  cubic  millimetre.  In  milder  cases  the 
figrures  do  not  differ  materially  from  normal.  It  is  a  fact  of  greater  interest  and 
also  of  distinct  diagnostic  importance  that  many  observers  have  found  that  leu- 
cocytosis  is  absent  in  typhoid  fever,  contrary  to  what  is  found  in  many  other 
acute  febrile  diseo.'^es,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  sepsis,  etc.  We  have  often  confinned 
this  fact  in  our  clinique.  We  sometimes  tind  with  the  general  emaciation  a  de- 
crease in  leucocytes;  fnr  example,  only  3,000  or  5,0<X>  in  a  cubic  millimetre  instead 
of  the  normal  number  of  abdut  8,(Kl>0. 

6,  Skin. — The  eruption  seen  in  typhoid  fever  is  characteristic  end  extremely 
important  in  diagnosis.  The  roseola?  or  rose-spots  (light  red,  slightly  elevated 
spots)  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  usually  on  the  trunk,  and 
chiefly  on  the  abdomen  and  back.  The  number  varies  greatly.  Rarely  they  are 
entirely  absent,  most  often  in  elderly  persons.  Sometimes  they  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  extend  to  tho  thighs,  the  arms,  and  even  to  the  neck  and  face.  Often 
they  vanish  after  a  few  days,  but  they  may  persist  much  longer.  In  the  latter 
case  they  may  become  to  a  very  slight  degree  petechial,  so  that  they  will  not 
entirely  disappear  on  pressure.  They  often  occur  in  successive  crops.  We  have 
even  seen  several  cases  where  new  rose-spots  kept  coming  for  some  days  after  the 
fever  had  disappeared. 

As  to  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  we  may  mention  first  of  all  that  herpes  la- 
bjalis  is  so  rare  in  typhoid  that  in  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  it  is  a  factor  in 
excluding  that  disease.  Miliaria,  urticaria,  and  superficial  pustules  are  some- 
times observed.  Occasionally  little  bluish  spots  appear,  especially  on  the  trunk. 
These  used  to  he  called  "  fnehes  hhuafres  "  (pelioma  typhosum)  ;  but  later  obser- 
vations show  that  they  are  not  connected  with  typhoid  fever  particularly.  They 
are  due  to  pedicuii.  We  might  use  the  term  pelioma  typhosum  to  designate  the 
kind  of  vesicles  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  on  the  abdomen  in  severe  cases. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  have  Bero-hiPmorrhagic  contents.  Boils  and 
superficial  abscesses  are  frequent,  especially  as  disagreeable  sequela'  in  convales- 
cence from  severe  attacks.  There  arc  often  abscesses  of  the  sweat-glands  in  the 
skin  of  the  axilla  during  convalescence.  All  these  and  similar  cases  of  suppura- 
tion in  typhoid  fever  do  not  depend,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  but  upon  secondaiy  pathogenic  germs,  especially  the  staphylococcus,  for 
whose  entrance  the  typhoid  process  has  merely  prepared  the  way.  Extensive 
ecchymoses  are  very  rare,  and  are  symptomatic  of  a  general  hsemorrhagic  diath- 
esis. Petechias  are  frequent  during  recovery.  They  are  generally  seen  in  the 
follicles  of  the  skin  below  the  knee.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  gangrene 
in  the  lower  extremities,  especially  in  the  toes.  We  saw  in  one  patient  an  ex- 
tensive gangrene  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  Its  cause  could  not  be  determined 
(ice-bag?). 

Finally,  we  must  mention  that  bed-sores  are  prone  to  develop  in  severe  or 
neglected  cases.  The  localities  most  often  attacked  are  the  nates,  the  furrow  be- 
tween them,  and  the  heels.  A  bed-sore  may  be  so  extensive,  and  accompanied  by 
such  undermining  of  the  skin,  as  to  be  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal  complication. 

The  epidermis  often  scales  off  to  a  considerable  extent  during  convalescence 
after  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid.  Everybody  knows  how  the  hair  falls  out  after 
the  fever,  but  it  is  sure  to  grow  again.  The  nails  also  are  not  infrequently 
affected,  becoming  rough  and  brittle,  or  even  falling  off. 

7.  Muscles,  Bones,  Joints. — Zenker  has  discovered  a  degeneration  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles  which  occurs  in  typhoid  as  well  as  in  other  severe  diseases.  It  is 
called  the  "  granular  "  or  "  waxy  "  degeneration.  Whether  it  has  clinical  symp- 
toms can  not  be  determined.  Perhaps  it  may  explain  the  great  muscular  hjrper- 
eesthesia  which  is  often  observed,  and  the  muscular  pains,  which  may  be  very 
trying.  Severe  cases  sometimes  have  hemorrhages  into  the  muscles,  particularly 
the  rectus  abdominis. 

Lesions  of  the  bones  and  joints  occur  but  seldom,  although  other  observers  and 
we  ourselves  have  repeatedly  seen  periostitis  and  ostitis  in  the  ribs,  tibia,  etc.,  fol- 
lowing typhoid.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  lately  typhoid  bacilli  have  often 
been  found  in  such  foci  of  disease,  so  that  it  is  a  true  typhoid  localization.  Swell- 
ing of  the  joints  is  rare.  When  of  a  purulent  nature  it  is  usually  due  to  secondary 
**  septic  "  infection. 

8.  Genito-urinary  Apparatns. — Genuine,  acute,  htemorrhagic  nephritis  is  a 
very  rare  complication.  It  does  occur,  however,  and  has  even  given  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  a  special  "  renal  form  of  typhoid  fever  "  (nephro-typhoid).  This 
name  applies  esi)ecially  to  those  cases  in  which  a  severe  acute  nephritis  is  the  pre- 
dominant sjrmptom  at  the  start,  while  at  a  later  period  the  course  of  the  fever, 
the  intestinal  symptoms,  the  rose-spots,  etc.,  show  the  disease  to  be  typhoid  fever. 
Nephro-typhoid  is  analogous  to  pneumo-typhoid  and  tonsillo-typhoid.  A  simple 
so-called  febrile  albuminuria  occurs  very  frequently  at  the  acme  of  typhoid,  and 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  unfavorably.  It  is  probably  the  result  of  that  slight  par- 
enchymatous degeneration  of  the  kidneys  which  occurs  in  typhoid  with  the  same 
frequency  as  in  most  of  the  other  severe  infectious  diseases.  There  docs  not  seem 
to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the  albuminuria  and  the  fever,  although  some 
authors  assume  it  to  exist.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  renal  epithelium  is  injured 
by  the  noxious  products  which  have  been  formed  in  the  body  and  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  In  other  respects  the  urine  in  typhoid  presents  the  same  peculiarities 
as  in  most  other  severe  febrile  diseases:  its  amount  is  diminished;  its  color  dark; 
its  specific  gravity  increased;  the  excretion  of  urea  greater  than  normal.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  urine  at  the  height  of  the  disease  presents  Ehrlich's 
"  diazo-reaction  "  in  almost  all  cases.*  Cystitis  is  not  a  rare  development  toward 
the  end  of  the  illness.     It  is  probably  always  secondary. 

♦  Ehrlich's  teat  is  carried  out  as  follows :  Solution  1  consiKts  of  Ktrong  hydrociiloric  acid,  one  part 
mixed  with  twenty  parts  of  a  onc-half-per-cent.  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid.  Solution  2  is  a  onc-lialf- 
per-cent.  solution  of  sodic  nitrite  in  water. 

To  250  c.  c.  of  solution  1  is  added  6  c.  c.  of  solution  2;  an  e<iual  volume  ot  urine  is  then  added,  and, 
laatly,  aboat  60  c.  c.  of  ammonia.    On  shaking,  the  urine  becomes  crimson. 
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In  men,  orchitis  is  sometimes  observed.  Women  often  have  their  catameuia 
at  the  beginning  of  Ij'phoid.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  in  convales- 
cence from  severe  attacks,  the  menses  are  often  absent  for  several  periods.  Li 
pregnant  women  there  is  considerable  danger  of  abortion  or  miscarriage. 

pECULlAHITtES   IN   THE    Coi  RSE   OF   THE    DlSEASE 

The  above  statements  show  an  almost  iijexhaustihle  variety  in  the  possible 
sjTnptoms  and  complications  of  typhoid.  The  course  of  the  disease  as  a  whole 
may  likewise  present  many  diverse  forms  and  peculiarities.  We  shall  attempt 
merely  to  cite  the  most  essential. 

The  numerous  light  and  rudimentary  attacks  (tj/pkus  levissimus)  are  first  to 
be  mentioned.  It  was  not  recognized  till  lately  that  they  belonged  to  typhoid 
fever  at  all  (Griesinger).  They  used  to  have  nil  sorts  of  names  api>lied  to  theiu, 
the  favorite  term  being  **  gastric  fever,"  This  light  form  lasts  eight  to  fourteen 
days.  The  fever  is  moderate  and  often  decidedly  remittent.  There  is  almost  no 
proper  fastigium.  The  typhoid  symptoms  are  but  slightly  developed.  There 
is  no  severe  pulmonary  or  cerebral  disturbance.  There  is  generally  a  moderate 
diarrhuMi,  the  spleen  is  plainly  enlarged,  and  often  rose-spots  can  be  found.  The 
diagnosis  of  these  cases  is  of  <>ourse  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  scanty  develop- 
ment of  typhoid  s.>Tnptoms.  It  is  best  established  by  demonstrating  an  tetiolog- 
ical  rebitiun  between  these  cases  and  others  which  are  plainly  t>iihoid  fever. 

Abcirtivc  typhoid  is  justly  distinguished  by  Lii4>ermeister  from  typhus  levis. 
The  name  belongs  to  cases  which  begin  with  severe  symptom.s  and  high  fever,  as 
if  they  were  going  to  be  grave,  but  in  which  these  violent  symptoms  disappear 
after  a  few  days  and  give  piace  to  a  rapid  convalescence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  which  for  a  long  time  cause  so  little  subjec- 
tive discomfort  that  the  patient  does  not  even  go  to  bed  (walking  typhoid).  It  is 
not  till  quite  hire  that  there  occurs  »  sudden  change  for  the  worse,  or  some  severe 
complication,  Tiius  it  has  happened  that  persons  who  were  ax>parently  henhhy 
have  tiuildfjdy  had  all  thn  symptoms  of  a  seven*  peritonitis  due  to  perforation  and 
have  dtt'd,  the  autopsy  discloHing  the  lesions  of  the  third  week  of  typhoid  fever; 
or  a  mild  typhoid  nssunies  tbe  walking  type  and  is  not  detected,  but  later  a  severe 
or  dangerous  rel«ii-ie  may  ucciir. 

The  irulivjdiml  circumstances  are  very  important  in  weighing  each  ease,  for 
they  may  modify  the  disease  in  many  ways. 

In  children  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  typhnid  ulcers  are  much  less  frequent 
than  in  adults.  This  explains  why  intestinal  hiemorrhages  and  peritonitis  are 
much  rarer  in  children,  ilarked  eerebnd  symptoms  arc.  on  the  ftther  hand,  very 
frequent.  In  severe  cases  children  sometimes  exhibit  the  pecidiar  sjinptom  of 
a  continuous  penetrating  screaming.  In  other,  mild,  cases  the  children  are  sop- 
orose. 

In  the  aged  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  is  often  very  difficult,  since  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  fretfuently  irregular.  Generally  the  fever  is  not  very  high,  and  it 
very  seblom  exhibits  distinctly  the  type  described  above.  The  pulmonarj'  or  cere- 
bral symptoms  predominate  as  n  rule. 

In  the  corpulent,  typhoid  fever  is  r.ften  very  severe,  so  that  our  prognosis  must 
always  be  rather  grave,  especially  if  puhnonary  symjitoms  arise. 

Hard  drinkers  are  also  in  espocial  ]ier)l  In  this  as  in  all  other  acute  diseases. 
Dangerous  cardiac  weakness  is  prone  to  appear.  Severe  cerebral  symptoms  are 
frequent.  It  i«.  however,  surprising  that  true  delirium  tremens  is  relatively  in- 
frequent, although  so  common  in  pneumonia. 

The  influence  of  previous  strong  mental  excitement  and  of  certain  already  ex- 
isting diseases  (cardiac  disease,  emphysema,  kyphoskoliosis,  etc.)  has  been  already 
mentioned.    Finally,  we  repeat  that  often  the  different  epidemics  present  certain 
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peculiarities.  For  instance,  in  one  the  type  of  the  disease  will  be  severe,  in 
another  mild.  In  one  epidemic  relapses  are  comparatively  frequent,  in  another 
exceptional.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  appearance  of 
certain  symptoms,  such  as  intestinal  haemorrhage,  perforation,  pneumonia,  or 
nephritis.  Indeed,  it  has  even  been  observed  that  those  cases  which  occur  during 
a  given  epidemic  in  the  same  family  or  house  or  block  sometimes  present  striking 
resemblances  to  one  another  ("  group  typhoid  "  of  £.  Wagner  and  others). 

Relapses  of  Typhoid  Fever 

Typhoid  fever  exhibits  in  many  cases  the  peculiarity  of  repeating  itself  com- 
pletely after  having  run  its  entire  course  and  disappeared.  This  process  is  called 
a  relapse.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  result,  not  of  a  fresh  infection  of  the  system 
from  without,  but  of  a  renewed  development  of  the  germs  already  present,  or  pos- 
sibly of  a  fresh  auto-infection.  A  typical  relapse  is  like  a  first  attack  in  all 
clinical  and  anatomical  particulars,  with  this  difference  that  everything  is 
more  condensed,  and  lasts  a  shorter  time  than  in  the  first  attack.  The  interval 
between  the  two,  during  which  there  is  no  fever,  lasts  seven  to  ten  days.  It  may 
be  longer,  and  is  often  shorter.  Sometimes  the  relapse  follows  immediately  upon 
recovery.  Indeed,  it  may  even  happen  that,  before  the  patient  has  completely 
recovered,  his  temperature  begins  to  rise  again  in  the  characteristic  step-like  way. 
To  such  cases  as  this  last  the  term  recrudescence  is  applied.  Except  in  the  time 
of  its  beginning,  it  may  be  just  the  same  as  a  genuine  relapse.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  attacks  many  persons  are  perfectly  comfortable,  and  appear  to  be 
fully  convalescent.  There  is  often,  however,  a  slight  evening  rise  of  temperature. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  splenic  tumor  does  not  completely  disappear  after  the 
first  attack  in  many  cases  which  are  followed  by  a  relapse. 

The  relapse  is  generally  briefer,  as  we  have  said,  than  the  first  attack,  seldom 
lasting  more  than  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.  The  temperature  rises  more  rapidly, 
perhaps  in  two  or  three  days.  The  fastigium  is  shorter,  the  decline  more  abrupt. 
The  absolute  height  of  the  temperature  may  be  very  considerable,  even  exceed- 
ing that  in  the  first  attack.  Rose-spots  appear  as  soon  as  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
The  stools  become  liquid,  the  spleen  enlarges  again,  and  all  sorts  of  complications 
may  arise.  The  danger  occasioned  by  a  relapse  may,  however,  be  overestimated. 
On  the  whole,  a  relapse  is  not  so  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  especially  noticeable 
that  the  subjective  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  are  often  slight.  A  severe  re- 
lapse may  follow  a  mild  case.  In  other  instances  the  relapse  may  prove  merely 
rudimentary. 

The  frequency  of  relapses  varies  considerably  in  different  epidemics.  In 
Leijisic,  we  had  relapses  in  about  nine  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  but  in  separate  years 
the  percentage  varied  between  four  and  sixteen.  Out  of  about  five  hundred  cases 
we  have  seen  three  in  which  there  were  two  successive  and  typical  relapses. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  t^-phoid  fever  may  be  perfectly  easy,  but,  if  the 
case  be  anomalous,  or  come  under  observation  at  a  late  period,  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely obscure.  Inasmuch  ns  a  search  for  the  specific  bacilli  is  too  difficult 
and  troublesome  for  the  practicing  j)hysician,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  must 
be  made  from  its  course  and  symptf>ms.  Important  factors  are  the  gradual  onset, 
then  the  height  and  course  of  the  fever,  with  no  demonstrable  localized  disease, 
and  the  rose-spots.  Less  characteristic,  but  still  of  value,  are  the  stools,  the  tym- 
panites, and  the  swelling  of  the  spleen.  ^F.tiological  factors,  such  as  the  occur- 
rence of  undoubted  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  neighborhood,  are  of  great  diagnostic 
value  in  obscure  cases.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  ean  not  be  established  till  the 
appearance  of  certain  s^-mptoms,  like  intestinal  htemorrhage,  a  characteristic 
mode  of  convalescence — viz.,  by  lysis — or  a  relapse.  It  is  an  important  rule  not 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid  after  a  single  examination.     It  is  generally  neces- 
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8ar:v'  to  observe  the  case  accurBtely  for  several  days  before  the  diagnosis  can  be 
established.  The  differential  ijiog-iiosis  from  other  acute  diseases,  ssuch  as  miliary 
tuberculosis,  aeuto  endocarditis,  tnening^itis*  etc.,  will  be  considered  in  discussiug 
these  di.seases. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  most  difficult  iu  the  cases  with  an  imperfect  history 
which  are  first  seen  in  a  severe  "  typhoidal '"  state,  with  hi^h  fever,  disturbances 
of  consciousness,  etc.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  we  must  also  consider,  beside 
tyjihoid  fever,  miliary  tuberculosis,  acute  septic  or  pyicuiic  itifectiou  (including 
acute  niulitfiimit  cudocarilitis),  meningitis,  severe  "typhoid  pneumonia,''  etc. 
The  ucfurute  diff'ereiitial  diaH-nosis  between  typhoid  and  these  conditions  will  be 
spoken  of  later.  We  may  slate  here  that  in  such  cases  u  careful  examination  of 
the  blood,  espeeiuUy  the  ab84.'nce  of  leucoeytosis  in  typhoid,  may  afford  very  valu- 
able diagnostic  criteria.  The  ordinary  diagnostic  features  are  also  to  be  consid- 
ered, such  as  the  way  the  disease  began,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  teti- 
ological  conditions  (i.e.,  the  connection  with  other  cases  of  typhoid),  rose-spots, 
thin  pea-colored  stools,  raeteorism,  intestinal  ha-morrhage,  etc. 

Widal  has  lately  reported  a  method  for  diagnosticating  t.\T)hoid  (Widal's 
Berura  reaction),  which  is  very  interesting  theoretically,  but  which,  of  course, 
can  be  used  only  iu  c!iuiques  and  hospitals.  It  is  based  on  previous  researches 
by  Gruber  and  others.  If  we  mi.x  ten  or  Hftcen  drops  of  a  fresh  culture  of  typhoid 
bacilli  with  a  drop  of  blood-serum  from  a  typhoid  patient,  the  bacilli  lose  their 
mobility  in  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  in  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  and  come 
together  in  little  clumps  ("  aggrlutinating  "  action  of  the  scrum).  If  we  add 
blood-senun  from  a  typhoid  patient  to  a  uniformly  doiidy  mi.\ture  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  bouillon,  the  bacilli  again  clurap  together  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  fluid  becomes  i)erlectly  clear.  Since  the  blood-senuu  of  healthy  persons,  or 
those  not  suffering  from  typhoid,  does  not  give  this  reaction  at  all,  or  only  in  a 
alight  degree,  a  very  positive  result  from  this  test  is  quite  a  sure  diagnostic  sign. 
The  reaction  often  occurs  in  tyjthoid  even  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  disease,  but 
it  may  be  delayed.  It  persists  long  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  WidaFs 
reaction  can  also  be  obtained  with  serum  from  a  blister  or  from  serous  iuflamnia- 
tory  exiidation  in  a  typhoid  patient.  In  otherwise  doubtful  cases  a  positive 
result  is  of  definite  diagnostic  signifipHUce. 

Progfnosis. — A  jterfectly  favorable  prognosis  should  never  be  made.  Cases 
which  seem  the  mildest  may  become  dangerous  (from  intestinal  perforation,  etc.). 
Yet,  if  there  are  good  nursing  and  good  treatment.  ty]dioid  fever  is  not  a  particu- 
larly dangerous  disease,  and  we  may  hope  for  recovers-  even  in  very  severe  attacks. 
The  danger  lies,  first,  in  the  severity  of  the  infeetion,  as  shown  chiefly  (though 
not  wholly)  by  the  height  of  the  fever  and  the  intensity  of  the  general  symptoms. 
A  further  danger  is  the  appearance  of  the  complications  already  enumerated  and 
discussed.  Thirdly,  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  individual  are  impor- 
tant. The  circumstances  coming  under  this  head  have  likewise  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  above.  All  these  factors  must  be  carefully  estimated  before  we  dei;idc 
as  to  thi.'  danger  in  each  case  and  make  our  prognosis. 

The  mortality  in  typhoid  varies  greatly  in  the  separate  epidemics.  The  severe 
cases  are  undoubtedly  more  frequent  at  some  time-*  than  at  others.  This  renders 
it  diflicult  to  give  statistics  which  are  universally  applicable.  We  may  in  general 
reckon  on  an  average  mortality  of  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  measxire  the  severity 
of  separate  epidemics  by  this  standard.  Numerous  observers  agree  that  the  treat- 
ment now  in  vogue  has  decidedly  diminished  the  mortality.  It  was  formerly  not 
rare  for  it  to  reach  twenty  or  twenty-five  i>er  cent. 

Treatment. — A  specific  cure  for  typhoid — i.e.,  some  remedy  to  destroy  the 
specific  cause  of  the  disease  within  the  system,  or  to  render  it  harmless — is  as  yet 
unknown.     The  different  remedies  recommended  for  this  purpose  (carbolic  acid. 
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iodine,  thalline,  ergotine,  naphthaline,  etc.)  have  none  of  them  proved  their  value, 
and  we  can  not  advise  further  trial  of  them.  The  interesting  experiments  lately 
reported  of  injecting  sterilized  pure  cultures  of  typhoid  bacilli  or  the  hacilltu 
pyocyaneus  into  the  patient  (Rumpf  and  Frankel)  has  as  yet  led  to  no  definite 
practical  result.  At  present  there  is  only  one  remedy,  whose  efficiency,  of  course, 
should  in  no  way  be  overrated,  which  we  would  be  unwilling  wholly  to  give  up  in 
treating  typhoid  fever,  and  that  is  calomel.  Wunderlich  noticed  that  if  a  few 
rather  large  doses  of  calomel  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  it  will 
on  the  average  run  a  lighter  and  more  favorable  course  than  otherwise  would 
liave  been  the  case.  Wunderlich  believed  that  typhoid  fever  may  sometimes  be 
aborted  by  this  method.  Although  we  can  hardly  expect  this,  it  is  really  an 
efficient  means  of  procedure,  which  we  have  almost  always  employed,  to  give 
two  or  three  powders  of  calomel,  of  five  grains  (0.30  gramme)  each,  as  the  first 
prescription,  to  patients  who  come  under  treatment  in  the  first  week  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second.  As  there  is  generally  constipation,  the  laxative  effect  is 
also  beneficial.  Moreover,  it  often  lowers  the  temperature  somewhat.  A  moder- 
ate diarrhoea  is  not  a  contra-indication,  but,  if  the  bowels  be  very  loose,  the  calo- 
mel shoiild  be  omitted. 

In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  typhoid  must  still  be  chiefly  dietetic  and 
symptomatic,  and  in  one  sense  prophylactic.  We  must  fight  the  symptoms  al- 
ready present,  and  further  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  defend  the  patient  from 
the  attack  of  certain  dangerous  secondary  disorders.  Starting  out  with  this 
view,  the  proper  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  a  task  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  by  no  means  a  thankless  one. 

We  will  begin  by  considering  the  general  treatment.  The  sick-room  must  not 
be  too  warm,  and  must  be  frequently  and  thoroughly  aired.  The  sick-bed  must 
be  well  cared  for.  If  effort  be  made  to  prevent  bed-sores,  we  shall  obviate  one 
source  of  pain  and  danger  {vide  supra),  and  save  ourselves  and  the  nurse  much 
trouble.  Those  who  are  very  ill  should  therefore  be  laid  on  an  air-cushion,  or, 
if  possible,  a  water-bed.  The  patient  should  be  told  not  to  lie  always  upon  his 
back,  but  to  change  now  and  then  upon  his  side.  The  back,  the  region  of  the  sa- 
crum, and  the  heels  are  to  be  often  bathed  with  spirits  of  camphor  or  brandy.  The 
minutest  bed-sore  is  to  be  treated  carefully.  It  should  be  cleansed  twice  a  day 
(rinsed  off  with  a  weak  solution  of  salicylic  or  carbolic  acid),  and  dressed  with  an 
ointment  containing  Peruvian  balsam,  1-80.*  If  the  bed-sore  be  extensive,  dust- 
ing with  iodoform  is  very  efficient  treatment.  We  should  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  let  the  skin  be  undermined.  If  this  has  already  occurred,  we  must  be 
prompt  in  the  use  of  the  knife  or  drainage-tube. 

We  can  not  recommend  too  strongly  that  the  mouth  should  be  kept  clean.  In 
a  light  case  the  patient  can  see  to  this  himself,  but  otherwise  the  mouth  and 
tongue  must  be  frequently  cleansed  with  a  linen  cloth  wet  in  cold  water  or  a  solu- 
tion of  borax  (1  to  .30).  Perhaps  we  need  hardly  repeat  the  reason  for  this  excess- 
ive cleanliness.  It  lies  in  the  causative  relation  between  stomatitis  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  parotid  gland,  and  of  the  middle  ear.  If  the  tongue  and  lips  be 
dry,  they  may  be  touched  with  glycerine. 

The  diet  must  be  at  once  liquid  and  nourishing.  Milk  is  excellent,  and  it  should 
always  be  ordered,  but  it  can,  unfortunately,  be  taken  by  very  few  patients  continu- 
ously. It  is  often  better  borne  if  coffee  or  a  little  brandy  be  added  to  it.  Cocoa 
made  with  milk  may  also  be  given  for  a  change.  In  severe  cases  Xestle's  food 
(Kindermehl)  has  been  often  employed  by  us  with  benefit.  Broths  and  soups,  thick- 
ened with  sago  or  rice,  are  also  good.     They  may  be  made  more  nourishing  by 

•  The  unfruentum  baloami  peruviani  in  Jiiade  )>y  mixintr  one  part  of  bnl.sam  very  thoroughly  with 
thirty  parts  of  the  glycerite  of  starch  (B.  P.).    It  is  uot  officinal  in  Gemmny.— Trans. 
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adding  an  egp  to  them.  If  the  patient  is  very  anxious  to  have  more  solid  food, 
as  often  happen*,  we  need  not  he^itate  to  give  him  a  roll  ur  rusk  (Zwiuhufkl 
that  htJs  been  softened  by  sotikin}^.  If  a.  putieiit  becomes  exceedingly  enfeebled 
we  shonld  R^ive  hitn  fine  shavings  of  raw  beef,  regurdless  of  the  fever,  A  little 
dilute  h.ydroL'hloric  iiL-id  might  be  given  with  the  meat.  Reef-teu  would  be  still 
better  than  the  raw  meat,  and  i.s  to  be  strongly  ree<jinimendod.  The  vuriuus  prep- 
arations of  meat  which  are  now  made  (meat-juiee.  moat-peptones,  ete.)  may  be 
useful.  When  the  fever  takes  a  sluggish  course,  we  must  often  begin  to  give 
stronger  nouri.ihment  before  the  fever  has  ended.  The  best  drink  is  culd  water, 
whirh  mus^t  be  offered  to  the  patient  even  when  he  does  not  ask  for  it.  Lem- 
onade and  similar  preparations  generally  beeome  distasteful  in  tinu-.  Drinks 
containing  carbonic  dioxide  are  to  be  avoidedj  beeuuse  they  increase  the  mo- 
teorisnj.  Cold  tea  with  milk  is  good.  In  severer  cases  we  should  give  some 
good  strong  wine,  such  as  pf>rt,  Malaga,  ur  Hungarian  wine,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  force  the  patient  to  take  wine  if  !ie  does  nut  care  for  it.  If  the  patient  desires 
beer,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  g^ive  it  in  moderate  amount.  During  convalescence 
we  should  be  very  careful  alxjut  diet,  since  errors  often  have  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. We  must  watt  till  there  has  been  no  fever  at  all  for  seven  to  ten  days 
before  we  allow  a  solid,  animal  diet,  and  return  by  degrees  to  common  sorts  of 
food. 

The  general  and  dietetic  treatment  which  we  have  thus  far  discussed  is  very 
important.  Out«ide  of  this,  it  is  oitr  opinioit  that  there  is  only  one  method  of 
treatment  to  be  chiefly  considered — at  least  under  the  present  limitations  of  our 
therapeutic  ability.  This  method  consists  in  the  persistent  use  of  cool  baths,  as 
first  practiced  by  Brand  in  Stettin.  We  do  not  indeed  believe  that  the  indica- 
tions for  this  method  of  treatntent  are  exactly  what  its  original  promoter  held 
them  to  be,  and  we  think  some  of  the  minutife  of  the  treatment  should  be  changed. 
Yet  tliere  is  at  present  no  other  single  method  of  trpating  typhoid  fever  which  has 
so  numerous  and  evident  advantages  for  the  patient  when  properly  and  moder- 
ately used.  To  carry  it  out  in  private  practice  may  often  be  more  difficult  than 
in  a  well-appointed  hospital.  However,  even  in  private  houses  it  will  generally  be 
possible  to  manage  it,  and  we  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  every  physician  who  under- 
takes to  treat  a  severe  case  of  t.^^)hoid  to  try  his  best  to  havp  the  baths  employed. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  treatment  by  baths  are:  1.  Thf  baths  diminish 
the  fever,  if  their  temperature  be  only  sufficiently  low,  by  direct  absori^tiou  of 
heat.  The  baths  thus  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  bad  effects  which  might 
result  from  a  rise  of  temperature.  2.  The  ilirect  influence  of  the  baths  upon  the 
nervous  system  is  still  more  important.  The  intellect  becomes  clearer,  the  apathy 
and  dullness  diminish.  In  fact,  if  baths  be  used,  we  do  not  see  nearly  so  often  as 
formerly  the  grave  *'  ty[)hoid  condition."  It  is  thus  evident  that  bathing  not  only 
causes  an  improvement  in  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  patient,  but  brings  in 
it3  train  many  other  beneficial  effects.  The  patient  takes  his  nourishment  better, 
does  not  so  often  swallow  the  wrong  way,  coughs  more  effectively,  is  easier  to 
move,  and  his  body  and  his  mouth  can  be  better  cleansed.  3.  The  influence  of 
the  baths  upon  the  respiratory  organs  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  refer 
especially  to  the  stimulation  to  deeper  in*!piration.  and  the  promotion  of  expec- 
toration. The  best  proof  of  the  benefit  of  this  infltience  is  the  circumstance 
that  if  patients  are  subjected  to  baths  from  the  start,  it  is  comparatively  a  rare 
thing  for  severe  bronchitis,  atelectasis,  and  catarrhal  pnetimonia  to  develop.  4. 
The  good  care  of  the  skin,  which  the  bathing  makes  possible,  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Since  this  treatment  has  l>een  introduced,  beil-sores  are  mtich  rarer  in  typhoid 
than  before.  5.  Lastly,  the  baths  are  sometimes  observed  to  have  a  diuretic 
effect. 

What  has  been  said  shows  that  the  height  of  the  fever  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
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indication  for  the  emplo3rment  of  baths,  at  least  in  our  opinion.  The  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  also  to  be  considered.  It  is 
true  that  numerous  mild  cases  run  a  favorable  course  without  a  single  bath;  but 
we  should  always  remember  that  this  treatment  is  not  only  directed  against  the 
symptoms  already  existing,  but  has  also  a  prophylactic  importance,  since  it  tends 
to  prevent  any  severe  cerebral  or  pulmonary  manifestations. 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  special  method  of  carrying  out  balneo-therapeutics  in 
typhoid.  Full  baths  are  generally  employed,  immersing  the  patient  to  his  neck. 
The  tub  must  stand,  if  possible,  by  the  bedside.  In  hospitals,  where  there  arc  beds 
on  rollers,  it  is  a  better  way  to  wheel  the  patients  into  the  bathroom.  All  who 
are  severely  ill  should  be  lifted  into  the  bath  and  there  held  and  supported,  to- 
avoid  any  bodily  fatigue.  During  the  bath  the  skin  should  be  gently  rubbed. 
This  averts  unpleasant  sensations  of  chilliness.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
should  not  be  set  too  low,  especially  for  the  first  baths.  We  begin  at  85°  to  90** 
(24**  to  26"  R.),  or,  if  the  individual  be  elderly  or  sensitive  and  timid,  at  even 
warmer  temperatures.  When  the  patient  has  become  accustomed  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  we  can  cool  oflf  the  bath  still  further.  Baths  below  73"  (18"  to 
20"  R.)  have  scarcely  ever  been  used  by  us,  and  we  believe  that  they  are  seldom 
needed.  A  very  satisfactory  average  temperature  is  80"  to  85"  (20"  to  24"  R.). 
A  bath  lasts  on  the  average  ten  minutes.  If  the  patient  feels  very  cold  or  very 
uneasy  in  the  bath,  it  must  be  cut  short.  After  the  bath  the  patient  is  at  once 
lifted  into  bed,  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  previously  made  ready,  and  wiped  dry,  with. 
rather  vigorous  rubbing  of  the  extremities  and  back.  The  moist  sheet  is  then 
removed.  The  patient  is  covered  up  rather  warmly,  and  is  given  some  hot  broth 
or  a  sip  of  good  strong  wine.  The  effect  of  the  bath  upon  the  temperature  is 
measured  about  half  an  hour  later  by  the  rectum.  If  the  temperature  be  2"  to  3" 
d"  to  2"  C.)  lower  than  before,  the  result  is  deemed  satisfactory.  Often  the  dif- 
ference is  greater,  but  in  severe  cases  the  fever  may  be  so  obstinate  that  the  tem- 
perature remits  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes 
permissible  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  bath  still  more,  or  continue  it  a  little 
longer.  If  cool  baths  are  ill-borne,  protracted  baths  of  lukewarm  water  are  some- 
times very  efficient  (Riess,  and  others). 

In  so  far  as  the  height  of  tho  fever  furnishes  an  indication  for  baths,  we  may 
accept  103.6"  (39.8"  C.)  in  the  rectum,  as  the  temperature  calling  for  a  bath, 
but  spontaneous  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  are  always  to  be  re- 
ganled.  In  cases  whicK  show  a  low  rooming  temperature  without  si)ecial  inter- 
ference, the  height  of  the  evening  temperature  is  seldom  an  indication  for  a  cold 
bath.  We  regard  it  as  very  important  that  the  baths  be  not  given  too  frequent- 
ly, since  their  advantages  may  thus  be  overbalanced  by  their  incontestable  evil 
consequences.  At  present  we  rarely  prescribe  more  than  two  to  four  baths  a  day. 
At  night  we  have  given  bath^  only  very  seldom,  when  forced  to  by  extremely 
high  temperatiires  or  other  bad  symptoms.  It  must  be  a  mistake  to  wake  a  pa- 
tient who  is  quietly  sleeping,  and  juit  him  into  cold  water,  even  if  his  tempera- 
ture is  above  104"  (40"  C).  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  temperature  be  not 
excessive,  or  even  if  it  be  normal,  there  is.  as  we  have  said,  no  better  remedy  than 
the  baths  for  severe  pulmonary  or  cerebral  symi)toms.  In  such  eases  we  often 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  baths  a  little,  and  during  them  we  have  colder  water 
poured  upon  the  head  and  back.  If  we  do  this,  the  cars  must  be  stopped  with 
cotton-wool,  lest  the  cold  water  find  its  way  into  them. 

Advantageous  as  the  bath  treatment  of  typhoid  generally  is,  it  must,  how- 
ever, like  every  other  therapeutic  method,  be  used  with  wise  moderation  and  with 
constant  regard  to  individual  conditions.  Tf  the  patients  are  very  weak,  show  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  baths,  or  feel  dull  and  exhausted  instead  of  refreshed  after 
them,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  we  really  do  good  by  continuing  their  employ- 
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meat.  In  stuch  cases  we  have  of  late  years  often  advised  cold  wet  packs  of  the 
whole  body  in  bed.  instead  of  the  baths,  and  we  eons^ider  .such  a  use  of  cold 
as  very  advisuble  in  these  eases.  The  antithermic  action  of  the  pack  is,  of 
course,  much  less  than  that  of  the  bath,  but  it  can  easily  be  aided  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  antipj'retics  internally.  The  respiration  and  the  nervous  system,  how- 
ever, arc  almost  always  most  favorably  affected.  Most  patients  readily  consent 
to  the  packs  and  lie  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  wet  envelope.  We  would 
urgently  recommend  the  more  frequent  use  of  packs,  especially  in  private  prac- 
tice, whore  the  bath  treatment  often  meets  with  preater  difficulties  than  in 
hospitals.  We  should  here  always  begin  with  higher  temperatures,  and  only 
grradufllly  go  on  to  cold  packs.  There  are  a  number  of  contra-indications  to 
the  use  of  baths  which  can  not  ho  disregarded.  First,  the  occurrence  of  intes- 
tinal hfemorrhage,  however  slight,  and  likewise  the  suspicion  that  peritonitis 
is  developing,  prohibit  bathing.  In  these  cases  quiet  is  the  very  first  re- 
quirement of  the  patient,  and  the  baths  must  be  at  once  discontinued.  The 
onset  of  otitis,  severe  laryngeal  affections,  and  acute  nephritis  are  also  complica- 
tions in  which  we  should  properly  omit  the  baths  entirely  or  employ  them  very 
cautiously,  giving  them  wanner  and  less  frequently.  Soraetinies  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  limbs  or  an  attack  of  boils  render  the  continued  use  of  baths  dithcult. 
In  short,  we  i^ce  that  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  to  try  to  establish  a 
general  rule  for  the  bath  treatment  of  tjiilioid. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  further  symptomatic  treatment  of  typhoid, 
the  first  important  question  is  about  giving  drugs  to  reduce  the  fever.  The  one- 
sided point  of  view  which  considered  that  the  chief  task  of  the  physician  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  febrile  disease  was  to  lower  the  temi>erature  has  been  grad- 
ually abandoned.  In  do-scribing  the  bath  treatment  of  t>iihoid  we  have  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  hath  in  reducing  the  temperature  was 
only  one  factor,  and  jierhaps  neither  the  most  efficient  nor  the  most  im]x>r- 
tant  factor,  in  the  curative  action  aimed  at.  In  giving  antipyretics  inter- 
nally tlieir  antifebrile  action  is  of  chief  importance,  but  some  of  ihera  also  have 
a  ct^rtain  sedative  action  on  the  nervous  system.  The  important  influence  of 
the  hath  on  the  respiration  and  skin  they  do  not  possess.  If  we  had  to  decide 
whether  to  treat  typhoid  exclusively  by  baths  or  exclusively  hy  antipyrine  a»id 
similar  drugs  we  should  decidedly  prefer  the  former.  We  would  not  wholly 
exclude  the  use  of  antipyretics  intenially  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid,  hut  we 
would  limit  their  use  more  than  is  oftevi  the  case.  In  our  tipininn  they  arc  indi- 
cate*! oidy  when  with  existing  high  fever  baths  arc  for  any  reason  impossible  or 
contra-indicated  (vide  supra),  or  when,  in  spite  of  the  baths,  the  fever  remains 
constantly  high.  In  such  eases  the  baths  can  often  be  judiciously  combined  with 
the  use  of  antipyretics  internally  if  the  patient  bears  the  drug  well  and  feels 
better  subjectively  after  the  reduction  of  temperature  than  before.  We  often 
treat  typhoid  patients  by  baths  in  the  day,  and,  if  the  fever  be  high,  by  a  dose  of 
antipyrine  (fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  grammes  1-2)  at  night.  With  severe  head- 
ache, nervous  restlessness,  etc.,  this  remedy  is  especially  indicated;  but  we 
regard  it  as  at  least  useless  and  ofterv  impToj>er  to  give  a  patient  with  moderate 
fever  large  doses  of  an  antipyretic  without  any  sufficient  reason,  as  unfortu- 
nately is  often  the  case  in  practice;  the  only  permanent  result  is  to  make  the 
patient  feel  worse  and  upset  his  stomach. 

In  regard  to  the  different  antipyretics  so  frequently  brought  forward  and 
recommended  of  late,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  antipyrine  is  most  to  be  rec- 
ommended. It  was  introduced  by  L.  Knorr  and  first  recommended  by  Filehne. 
In  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  fgrammes  l-2>,  best  given  in  wafers, 
it  usually  reduces  the  tem]>erntnre  considerably,  although  we  may  find  that 
the  height  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  fever  are  not  identical  terms.    We  do  not 
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often  see  unpleasant  effects  from  antipyrine  (such  as  vomiting,  profuse  sweat- 
ing with  defervescence,  a  chill  when  the  temperature  rises  again,  and  some- 
times a  measles-like  eruption).  The  patient  often  feels  better  than  before  while 
under  the  influence  of  antipyrine,  since  the  drug,  as  we  have  said,  also  acts  favor- 
ably on  the  nervous  symptoms  (headache,  restlessness).  The  dose  of  fifteen  to 
thirty  grains  (grammes  1-2)  can  in  severe  cases  be  repeated  several  times  a  day, 
but,  as  a  rule,  we  should  not  exceed  eighty  or  ninety  grains  (grammes  5-0)  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  One  or  two  doses  a  day  are  usually  all-suflBcient.  Lactophe- 
nine  is  also  much  recommended  and  even  held  as  a  specific  in  typhoid.  In  doses 
of  seven  to  fifteen  grains  (gramme  0.5-1)  it  reduces  the  temperature  considerably 
and  usually  causes  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition.  A  total  of 
eighty  or  ninety  grains  (grammes  6-6)  can  be  used  in  a  day.  Of  the  many  other 
antipyretics  which,  of  course,  have  often  been  tried  in  typhoid,  we  may  first  men- 
tion antifebrine  (acetanilide),  which  in  doses  of  four  to  seven  grains  (gramme 
0.25-0.5)  has  a  similar  action  to  antipyrine  (Cahn  and  Hepp),  and  it  should  be 
used  in  practice  among  the  poor  because  it  is  much  cheaper.  If  we  avoid  too 
large  doses  we  seldom  see  unpleasant  results.  The  appearance  of  a  pale-cyanotic 
hue  of  the  skin  is  the  only  disturbing  feature;  this,  as  in  aniline  poisoning,  is 
probably  due  to  a  change  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  warns 
us  to  be  cautious.  Other  new  antipyretics  are  phenacetine  (fifteen  grains, 
gramme  1,  at  a  dose),  salipyrine,  etc.,  which  have  no  special  advantages.  Qui- 
nine in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (grammes  1-2)  and  salicylate  of  soda  in 
doses  of  seventy-five  grains  (gn^ammes  5)  are  now  little  used  as  antipyretics,  and 
properly,  since  their  unpleasant  action  (vomiting,  tinnitus,  sweating,  etc.)  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  drugs  mentioned  above. 

[Water  or  an  acid  drink  should  be  given  frequently  by  the  nurse  without  wait- 
ing for  the  patient  to  ask  for  it,  unless  the  mind  is  unusually  clear.  Phenacetine 
seems  to  have  proved  itself  less  depressing  to  the  heart  than  its  predecessors.  The 
antipyretic  dose  usual  in  this  country  is  five  grains.  A  strong  protest  should  be 
entered  against  the  routine  or  frequent  use  of  any  of  these  internal  antipyretics. 
If  the  temperature  seems,  in  itself,  to  cause  restlessness  and  discomfort,  an  occa- 
sional dose  may  be  given.  When  used  enrly  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  anti- 
pyretics may  seriously  embarrass  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  The  method  of 
Brand  has  been  slowly  working  its  way  in  America  of  late  years,  and  ix?rhaps 
would  have  spread  more  w^idely  and  rapidly  were  it  not  that  we  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  frequently  sponging  our  typhoid  patients  with  alcohol  and  water.] 

Another  important  symptom  which  needs  special  treatment  is  intestinal 
ha;morrhage.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  if  this  occurs,  the  baths  should 
cease  at  once.  Further  than  this,  the  chief  remedies  are  ice  and  opium.  Flat 
ice-bags  are  laid  upon  the  abdomen.  They  should  not  be  too  heavy,  and  should, 
if  possible,  be  suspended  from  a  hoop.  Internally,  the  patient  is  given  every  two 
hours  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  or  a  powder  of  one-half  prain  or  one 
grain  (gramme  0.03  to  0.05)  of  opium,  either  pure  or  combined  with  acetate  of 
lead  (opii,  gr.  ss.,  grm.  0.03;  plumbi  acetatis,  gr.  j,  pnn.  0.0.5;  sacohari  albi,  gr. 
j,  grm.  0.05).  The  object  of  the  opium  is  to  check  peristalsis,  and  thus  promote 
the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  bleeding  vessel.  In  severe  eases  we  may  try  injec- 
tions of  ergotine  or  fluid  extract  of  hydrastis,  twenty  drops  three  or  four  times. 
Liquor  ferri  chloridi  (five  to  ten  drops  in  water  ever>'  hour)  is  often  employed, 
but  is  of  extremely  doubtful  value.  The  baths  can  not  be  resumed  till  there  has 
been  no  bleeding  for  at  least  three  or  four  days — and  then  only  cautiously. 

If  peritonitis  occurs,  the  treatment  is  much  the  same.  Above  all,  opium  must 
be  used  in  still  larger  doses,  but,  unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  in  vain.  The  surgical 
treatment  of  peritonitis  has  rather  more  of  a  future  and  more  success,  but  experi- 
ence of  this  is  still  scanty. 
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If  there  is  consitleralilo  diarrhtra,  wo  can  give  inisturn  gumTnosa  [P.  G.,  gum. 
nrabie  and  sugar,  each  ITj  parts;  water,  ITtt  parts],  or  smalJ  tlnses  of  opium,  the 
latter  somedmes  eombiiieil  with  taiiuin,  tannigeii,  etc.  In  f,'*'iieral  it  is  certainly 
proper  not  to  check  the  ordinary  moderate  diturrhitu  of  typhoid.  Persistent  con- 
stipation is  always  to  be  avoided.  Constipation  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
is  overcome  by  calomel  {vide  supra).  In  later  stages  we  always  try  eneraata  first, 
to  produce  an  operation.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  then  we  muat  employ  rhubarb 
or  castor-oil.  Great  tympanites  may  be  diminished  by  laying  cold  wet  cloths  or 
ice-bisgs  upon  the  belly.  Considerable  amounts  of  gas  may  often  be  removed  by 
introducing  a  Inng  rectal  tube.  As  to  puncturing  the  greatly  inflated  intestines, 
a  method  practiced  by  some  physicians,  we  have  no  i>ersonaI  experience. 

If  there  are  severe  pulmonary  symptoms,  baths  or  wet  packs  are,  as  we  have 
said,  the  best  remedies.  Internally  we  may  try  litjuor  ammoriii  anisatu.s  [P.  G., 
olei  nnisi,  1  part;  aquie  de-stillata?,  24  parts;  aqua:-  ammoniff*,  5  parts]  and  benzoic 
acid  (grains  ij  to  iij,  gramme  0.1  to  0.2,  in  powder).  If  tlie  pulse  be  very  rapid, 
we  may  put  an  ice-bag  over  the  heart.  If  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  is  small 
and  weak,  we  give  stimulants.  Of  late  we  have  most  frequently  given  tincture  of 
strophanthus  (ten  to  fifteen  drops  several  times)  with  the  best  results.  We  only 
rarely  use  digitalis  in  typhoid.  If  symptoms  of  severe  cardiac  wealaiess — so-called 
colln[)se — suddenly  occur  a  rapid  ami  energetic  interference  is  urgently  demanded. 
Subcutaneous  stimulation,  injections  of  ether  or  camphorated  oil,*  should  be 
given,  with  wine,  stropanthus,  etc.,  intenially.  If  the  respiration  stops  it  can 
sometimes  be  started  up  again  by  douches  of  cold  water  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  we  may  often  restore  it  by  artificial  respiration.  Digitalis  (one-half  grain  of 
the  leaves,  gramme  0.03,  two  or  three  times  daily)  may  also  be  employed  if  the 
pulse  be  rapid;   but  it  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

For  neiTous  symptoms  the  baths  and  douching  are  the  most  effective  reme- 
dies. The  head  is  meanwhile  covered  by  an  ice-bag.  Antipyrine  sometimes  nets 
favorably  on  the  nervivus  symptoms.  If  there  be  great  excitement,  as  shown  by 
excessive  restlessness  or  delirium,  small  doses  of  morphine  internally,  or,  better, 
subcutaneously,  are  often  very  useful. 

The  numerous  other  complications  and  scqueluR  which  may  occur,  but  which 
can  not  all  he  mentioned!  here,  should  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

The  prophylactic  measures  to  avoid  the  spreading  of  the  disease  can  be  only 
briefly  referro<l  to.  Of  cliief  importance  is  careful  disinfection  of  the  excreta. 
The  best  means  for  this  purpose  is  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
or  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  cnrbolic  acid.  We  may  also  ]xtur  on  milk  of  lime 
until  the  reaction  become^  alkaline,  or  use  conceni  rated  mineral  acids.  We 
should  take  care  that  bed-pans,  bed-clothes,  linen,  the  rectal  thermometer,  etc., 
should  be  handled  by  other  persons  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  be  care- 
fully disinfected.  If  there  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  disease  was  due  to 
bad  water,  of  course  the  source  of  such  su.'^pected  water  must  be  cut  off, 

[Recent  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  above  solution  of  carbolic  acid  does 
not  kill  si)ores  except  after  prolonged  contact. 

The  following  are  the  meaHuros  of  disinfection  recommended  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  apply  to  all  infectious 
diseases,  and  it  seems  well  to  give  them  here  nearly  in  exlenso,  as  the  directions 
for  disinfection  in  most  text-hooks  are  far  too  vague. 

Dtsinfecfton  of  Exrrffa,  efc. — The  infectious  character  of  the  dejections  of 
patients  suffering  from  cholera  and  from  t>'phoid  fever  is  well  established;  and 
this  is  true  of  mild  cases  and  of  the  earlier  stages  of  these  diseases  as  well  as  of 


♦  One  pnrt  of  cnniphur  to  four  of  olive-oil  in  doees  of  aeven  to  fifto«n  miDiins  (gnuuiuc  0.5  to  IV 
every  liour  or  two. 
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severe  and  fatal  cases.  It  is  probable  that  epidemic  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  and 
I)erhaps  diphtheria,  yellow  fever,  Hcarlct  fever,  and  typhus  fever,  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  the  alvine  discharges  of  the  sick.  In  cholera,  diphtheria, 
yellow  fever,  and  scarlet  fever,  all  vomited  material  should  be  looked  upon  as 
infectious;  and  in  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  infectious  pneu- 
monia, the  sputa  of  the  sick  should  be  disinfected  or  destroyed  by  fire.  It  seems 
advisable  also  to  treat  the  urine  of  patients  sick  with  an  infectious  disease  with 
one  of  the  disinfecting  solutions  below  recommended. 

Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  the  first  place 
for  disinfecting  excreta,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  The  following 
standard  solution  is  recommended : 

Standard  Solution  No.  1 

Dissolve  chloride  of  lime,  of  the  best  quality,*  in  pure  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  to  the  gallon.  Use  one  quart  of  this  solution  for  the  disinfection 
of  each  discharge  in  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  Mix  well  and  leave  in  vessel  for 
at  least  one  hour  before  throwing  into  privy-vault  or  water-closet.  The  same 
directions  apply  for  the  disinfection  of  vomited  matters. 

Standard  Solution  No.  2 

Dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  and  permanganate  of  potash  in  pure  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  of  each  salt  to  the  gallon.  This  is  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner  as  Standard  Solution  No.  1.  It  is  equally 
effective,  but  it  must  be  left  a  longer  time  in  contact  with  the  material  to  be  dis- 
infected— at  least  four  hours.  The  only  advantage  this  solution  has  over  No.  1 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  odorless.  It  costs  about  two  cents  n  gallon.  It  is 
very  poisonous,  and  will  injure  lead  pipes  if  passed  through  them  in  considerable 
quantities.  Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  should  not  be  placed  in  metal  re- 
ceptacles. 

Disinfection  of  the  Person. — The  surface  of  the  body  of  a  sick  person,  or  of 
his  attendants,  when  soiled  with  infectious  discharges,  should  be  at  once  cleansed 
with  a  suitable  disinfecting  ngent.  For  this  purj^oso  solution  of  chlorinated  soda, 
diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  or  Standard  Solution  No.  1,  diluted  with  three 
parts  of  water,  may  be  used.  A  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  nci<l  is  also 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and,  under  proper  supon-ision.  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (1-1,000)  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  diseases  like  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  infectious  agent  is 
given  off  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  occasional  ablutions  with  solution 
of  chlorinated  soda,  diluted  with  twenty  parts  of  water,  will  1k'  more  suitable  than 
the  stronger  solution  above  recommended. 

In  all  infectious  diseases  the  body  of  the  dea«l  should  bo  enveloped  in  a  sheet 
saturated  with  Standard  Solutiftn  No.  1.  or  with  a  five-ptT-cont.  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  or  a  1-500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Disinfection  of  Clothing. — Boiling  for  half  an  hour  will  destroy  the  vitality 
of  all  known  disease-germs,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  <lisiiift'<'tin};  dothinp  or 
be<ldinp  which  can  be  washed  than  to  put  it  throujjrh  thr  ordinary  operations  of 
the  laundry.  No  delay  should  occur,  however,  between  the  time  of  removing 
soiled  clothing  from  the  person  or  hv(\  of  the  -ick  and  its  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  or  in  one  of  the  following  solutions:  and  no  article  should  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  infected  room  until  so  treated. 


•  Good  chloride  of  lime  shouM  contiiin  sit  l('(i>t  twcnty-fivi-  [.or  i-cnt.  nf  aviiilal'lf  ihli'riiK-.    Tln'  ix'st 
cf  the  solution  is  U-sd  than  Mie  cent  a  ^nllon.    Tlu-  si-diini-nt  do<.s  ii<>  Imriii. 
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Standard    Solution  No.  3 

Dissolve  four  minces  of  corrosive  subliraate  and  one  pound  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  a  gnllun  of  water.  Two  fluid  minces  of  this  standard  solution  to  the 
gallon  of  water  will  make  a  siiitable  solution  for  the  disinfe<"tion  of  clothing. 
The  articles  to  be  disinfected  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  disinfecting 
stilution,  and  left  in  it  for  at  least  two  hours,  after  which  they  may  be  wrung  out 
and  sent  to  the  wash. 

Clothing  may  also  be  disinfected  by  immersing  it  for  four  hours  in  a  two-per- 
cent, solution  tif  carbolic  acid.  Soiled  mattresses,  pillows,  feather  beds,  and 
articles  of  this  nature  can  not  be  effectually  disinfected  by  sulphur  fumigation, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  does  not  penetrate  to  their  interior  in  sufficient 
amount.  For  articles  of  this  kind,  and  in  general  for  articles  of  little  value, 
which  have  been  soiled  by  the  disjcharges  of  the  sick,  destruction  by  fire  will  be 
advisable. 

Disinfection  of  fhe  Sirk-Room. — No  disinfectant  can  take  the  place  of  free 
ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  disinfect  an  occupied  apart- 
ment.    Neutralizing  bad  odors  is  not  disinfection. 

All  surfaces  shimld  be  thoroughly  washed  with  Standard  Solution  No.  1,  diluted 
with  three  parts  of  water,  or  with  a  1-1,000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Standard  Solution  No.  3,  diluted  iu  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  may  be  used. 

The  walls  and  ceiling^,  if  plastered,  shoidd  be  brushed  over  with  one  of  these 
solutions,  and  subsequently  washed  over  with  a  Hme-waj^h. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  wash  away  all  dust  from  window  ledges  and 
other  places  where  it  may  have  settled,  and  thoroughly  to  cleanse  crevices  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  After  this  application  of  the  disinfecting  solution,  and  an 
interval  of  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  free  ventilation,  the  floors  and  wood- 
work should  be  well  scrubbed  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  this  should  be  followed 
by  a  second  more  prolonged  exposure  to  fresh  air,  admitted  through  open  doors 
and  windows. 

As  an  additional  precaution,  fumigutinn  with  sulphur-dioxide  gas  is  to  be 
recommended,  especiall.v  fur  rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  patients  with 
small-pox.  scarlet  fever.  diphtheTia,  t\7>hus  fever,  and  yellow  fever.  All  apertures 
into  the  room  should  be  carefully  closed,  and  not  less  than  three  pounds  of  sul- 
phur for  each  thousand  feet  of  air-space  should  be  burned.  To  secure  complete 
combustion,  the  sulphur,  in  powder  or  small  fragments,  and  moistened  with 
alcohol,  should  be  placed  in  a  shallnw  iron  pan,  and  this  should  be  placed  on 
bricks  in  a  tub  partly  filled  with  water  to  guard  against  fire. — Editor.] 

[Formaldehyde  gas  is  superior  to  sulphur  dioxide,  because  of  its  greater 
efficiency  and  rapidity  of  action,  and  because  it  does  less  harm  to  household  goods. 
Both  gases  have  merely  a  superficial  action. — V.] 
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Typhus  fever  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  perfectly  distinct  from  typhoid 
fever,  but  formerly  often  confounded  with  it.  The  similarity  of  the  two  diseases, 
which  led  to  their  similar  names,  consista  only  in  the  grave  general  condition  with 
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fever,  and  in  a  number  of  complications  which  may  api>ear  in  both.  There  is, 
however,  an  essential  difference  in  the  whole  course  of  the  two  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  circumstance  that  the  intestinal  lesion  which  is  characteristic  of 
typhoid  is  never  seen  in  typhus.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  affections, 
which  must  undoubtedly  lie  in  the  difference  in  their  causes,  can  not  yet  be  dem- 
onstrated. We  do  not  yet  know  the  organized  pathogenic  agents  of  typhus  fever, 
although  it  must  be  presupposed  that  they  exist. 

Etiology. — As  to  the  way  in  which  infection  occurs,  we  have  much  less  infor- 
mation even  than  in  relation  to  typhoid.  We  know  nothing  as  yet  as  to  the 
supposed  specific  agents  which  produce  typhus,  although  micro-organisms  have 
been  repeatedly  found  in  the  blood.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  appear- 
ance of  typhus  in  a  place  previously  free  from  the  disease  is  always  to  be  referred 
to  an  importation  of  the  pathogenic  poison  from  without.  It  is  likewise  deter- 
mined, through  numerous  observations,  that  typhus  is  one  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases— that  is,  that  the  specific  poison  can  be  directly  transferred  from  the  patient 
to  others  around  him.  How  it  is  transferred  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  Per- 
haps the  poison  is  contained  in  the  expired  air;  or,  as  is  still  more  probable,  in 
the  scales  of  epidermis ;  or,  perhaps,  in  the  other  excretions  and  secretions  of  the 
patient.  We  are  equally  ignorant  through  what  channel  the  infectious  agent 
enters  the  system — whether  it  is  inspired  or  swallowed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poison  may  be  transferred  in  the  clothes,  etc.,  of  the  patient  (fomites). 

Favorable  hygienic  surroundings  decidedly  diminish  the  contagiousness  of 
typhus  fever.  For  example,  in  the  well-ventilated  pavilions  of  the  Leipsic  hos- 
pital there  have  rarely  been  cases  of  transfer  of  the  disease  to  physicians,  nurses, 
or  other  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hygienic  influences  be  unfavorable, 
typhus  fever  may  appear  in  very  widespread  epidemics.  Those  terrible  epidemics 
which  have  been  described  under  the  names  of  "famine  fever,"  "camp  fever" 
(Hungertyphus,  Kriegstyphus),  etc.,  were  for  the  most  part  typhus  fever.  In  the 
smaller  epidemics  it  is  often  possible  to  trace  the  disease  to  some  wretched,  over- 
filled tenement-house. 

At  present  typhus  fever  appears  constantly  in  Great  Britain.  Ireland  has  been 
notorious  for  many  years  as  a  breeding-place  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  frequent  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  (Posen,  East  Prussia  and  West  Prussia,  Silesia),  in 
Poland,  Galicia,  Russia,  and  in  parts  of  southern  Europe.  The  isolated  cases 
which  occur  every  year  here  and  there  in  central  Germany,  though  more  or  less 
numerous,  are,  almost  without  exception,  to  be  referred  to  an  importation^of  the 
disease. 

Typhus  fever  attacks  by  preference  young  adults  of  twenty  to  forty  years;  but 
it  occurs  in  children,  and  is  comparatively  frequent  in  elderly  persons.  There  is 
no  marked  dependence  of  the  epidemics  upon  any  particular  season  of  the  year. 
As  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  a  person  who  has  once  had  the  disease  seems  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  any  fresh  attack. 

[The  practical  acquaintance  of  American  physicians  with  typhus  fever  is,  for- 
tunately, limited.  Many  of  the  outbreaks  which  have  occurred  were  traceable  to 
immigrants,  especially  from  Ireland. 

During  our  civil  war  the  disease  broke  out  neither  among  the  armies  in  the 
field  nor  among  the  prisoners  of  war.  A  number  of  cases  were  reported  at  the 
time,  but  great  doubt  has  since  been  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.] 

Course  and  Symptoms  of  the  Disease. — If  we  try  to  sketch  the  characteristic 
behavior  of  typhus  fever,  especially  as  contrasted  with  typhoid,  we  may  say  that 
the  disease  begins  much  more  abruptly  and  rapidly,  and  that  the  fever  quickly 
becomes  very  high  and  the  general  disturbance  ver^'  severe,  but  the  illness  lasts 
a  shorter  time,  seldom  more  than  two  weeks,  and  generally  passes  by  crisis  into 
recovery. 
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The  length  of  iucuLation  seems  to  vary.  Murchison  thinks  it  is  usually 
more  thau  nine  days.  Sometimes,  though  not  invariably.  &]i{fht  prodromata 
precede  by  some  days  ihe  actual  outbreiik  of  the  disease.  These  are  languor, 
anorexifl,  headache,  and  pain  in  the  limbs.  Then  the  regular  ilhiess  begins,  a?  a 
rule,  rather  suddenly,  and  often  with  a  pronounced  rigor.  With  this  the  tem- 
perature rises  quickly,  and  may  on  the  very  first  evening  reach  KM**  or  105" 
(40°-4t>.5'*  C).  Vomiting  is  not  rare,  and  may  be  repeated.  A  grave  general 
condition,  with  fever,  is  developed  in  a  few  days.  The  patient  feels  exhausted. 
There  is  often  ^^oIent  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities.  Nervous  symptoms 
soon  appear:  i>ei-sistent  and  intense  headache,  vertigo,  spots  before  the  eyes, 
ringing  in  the  eais,  and  in  many  cases  quickly  increasing  stupor  and  vlclirium. 
In  severe  cases  the  fever  often  reaches  lt>(j°  (il"  C),  and  may  be  even  higher,  and 
it  is  almost  constant,  with  but  slight  morning  remissions.  The  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  tongue  dry  and  thickly  coated,  the  respiration  moderate,  the  pulse  very 
rapid.  We  very  frequently  find  in  the  chest  the  signs  of  an  extensive  bronchitis. 
Nasal  catarrh  and  ctnjiinctivitis  also  occur.  Serious  intestinal  symptoms  tire 
generally  absent,  although  there  may  be  slight  tympanites  or  diarrhani.  The 
spleen  is  almost  always  greatly  enlarged.  Only  in  a  few  epidemics  is  the  splenic 
tumor  ^aid  to  have  been  wanting  ( ().  The  urine  is  concentrated  and  scanty,  and 
sometimes  has  a  trace  of  albumen. 

On  the  third  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease  the  characteristic  ei'uption  ap- 
pears. To  this  the  disease  owes  its  name  of  "  spotted  fever.''  The  eruption  con- 
sists of  rose-spots,  generally  very  numerous  and  w^idespread,  upon  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  often  nlf^o  on  the  face.  Sometimes  the  spots  are  larger,  and  may  then 
hear  great  resemblance  to  a  fresh  eruption  of  measles.  The  skin  between  the  sep- 
arate rose-spots  is  not  infrequently  diffusely  reddened-  After  two  or  three  days 
the  roseohe  become  hxtmorrhagic,  and  change  into  lighter  or  darker  petechia. 
It  is  commonly  only  in  the  lighter  cases  that  the  rose-spots  fade  away  without 
first  becoming  petet'hial.  In  rare  though  well-substantiated  cases  the  eruption  has 
been  scanty,  or  even  wholly  wanting.     Herpes  does  occur,  but  only  seldom. 

The  fever  begins  to  abate  in  light  cases  as  early  as  the  second  week,  coin- 
<?idently  with  an  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms.  Often  this  change  is 
indicated  about  I  he  seventh  day  by  a  considerable  remission  in  the  temperature. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  severe  cases,  all  the  symptoms  grow  worse.  The  weakness 
increases.  The  nervous  dennigenicnt  reaches  the  extreme  of  a  severe  "  t.>7>hoidul 
state."  expressed  either  by  marked  stupor,  which  sometimes  passes  into  complete 
coma,  or  by  violimt  delirium.  Lobular  pneumonia  attacks  the  lungs,  and  the 
fever  continues  with  unabated  violence.  These  symptoms  may  end  with  death, 
but  in  favorable  cases  they  decline  rapidly.  Sometimes  this  decline  is  preceded 
hy  a  great  rise  in  temperature  (perhtrhaiio  crUica),  especially  about  the  seven- 
teenth day,  rarely  a  few  days  earlier  or  later.  In  such  cases  the  temperature  is 
apt  to  fall  by  crisis,  sinking  in  a  day  or  two.  with  but  slight  interruption,  down  to 
the  normal  level.  Even  in  those  cases  in  whiidi  the  descent  is  by  gradntinns  it  is 
always  deeidfHlly  more  abrupt  than  in  typhoid.  The  eruption  quit-kly  fades,  the 
patients  gradually  imTirove.  and.  as  a  nde.  become  completely  and  permanently 
convn!fscenf.  It  is  tnie  that  some  obsr-rvers  have  seen  relapses,  but  they  are,  at 
least  in  onr  preseni  ••pidemirs.  extrenndy  rare. 

Complications  and  Varieties  in  the  Course  of  the  Disease. — From  what  we 
have  said  of  its  course,  it  is  evident  that  the  symptoms  are  essentially  ihose  of  an 
intense  general  infection  of  the  system.  The  sole  demonstrable  loeal  lesion  which 
is  almost  invariably  present  is  the  characteristic  eruption,  and  this  has  evidently 
no  causal  relation  to  the  severe  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  likewise  extremely 
probable  that  most  of  the  complications,  which  not  infrequently  arise  in  severe 
cases,  are  secondary',  and  occur  in  tlie  way  already  described  with  considerable 
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detail  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  are  just  such  complications  as  are  possible 
in  every  severe  general  disease,  and  embrace  otitis,  parotitis,  extensive  lobular 
pneumonia,  more  rarely  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  pleurisy;  also  furunculosis, 
purulent  cellulitis,  bed-sores,  dysentery,  icterus,  etc.  Whether  some  of  the  local 
lesions  which  are  observed  may  not  be  direct  results  of  the  pathogenic  poison, 
we  can  not  at  present  decide.  Among  these  would  come,  first  of  all,  the  rare 
cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  and  nephritis.  Sequelee  are,  on  the  whole,  rare,  though 
sometimes  there  is  a  tedious  aneemic  condition,  or  neuralgia,  paralysis,  etc. 

The  separate  epidemics  of  typhus  present  considerable  variety,  not  only  as 
re^rds  the  occurrence  of  individual  complications,  but  more  especially  in  the 
general  course  and  character  of  the  cases.  For  instance,  some  epidemics  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  frequency  of  light  attacks  {typhus  exanthematicus 
levissimus,  unsuitably  termed  by  some  "  febricula  ").  Here  the  entire  attack  runs 
its  course  in  five  to  eight  days.  The  fever  is  generally  comparatively  moderate; 
there  are  no  severe  general  symptoms,  and  complications  are  exceptional. 

DiagnoUB. — It  may  be  very  difficult  for  a  time  to  distinguish  typhus  from 
typhoid.  The  following  factors  are  of  chief  importance:  1.  The  onset  is  much 
more  abrupt  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  pronounced 
rigor.  2.  In  typhus,  the  nervous  disturbances  usually  appear  earlier  and  are  more 
severe  than  in  typhoid.  3.  The  rash  is  seldom  so  extensive  in  typhoid  as  in  ty- 
phus, and  in  typhoid  it  hardly  ever  becomes  petechial.  4.  In  typhus  the  pains  in 
the  loins  and  limbs  are  generally  much  more  pronounced.  5.  If  we  still  find  it 
hard  to  decide,  the  manner  of  recovery  will  almost  always  settle  the  question. 
Recovery  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  is,  on  the  average,  much  more  tardy  and 
gradual,  by  lysis.  In  typhus  it  occurs  generally  by  the  seventeenth  day,  and  by 
crisis. 

The  prognosis  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  severity  of  the  fever  and  of  the 
nervous  symptoms.  Extensive  lobular  pneumonia  is  the  most  frequent  dangerous 
complication.  The  mortality  varies  greatly  in  the  separate  epidemics.  It  is  some- 
times only  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  but  may  rise  to  twenty  per  oi'iit. 

Treatment  is  based  on  the  sann.*  principles  as  in  t.\-])hoi(l  fever.  There  is  no 
specific  remedy.  Besides  good  nursing,  a  judicious  employment  of  baths  is  c<>r- 
tainly  our  chief  reliance  for  lessening  the  severity  of  many  of  the  symptoms,  such 
as  febrile,  nervous,  and  pulmonary  disturbances,  as  well  as  for  averting  numy 
dangerous  complications.  For  all  details  of  treatment  we  may  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 


CHAPTER    III 

BELAPSINQ   FEVEB 

I  Rclapxiiuj   Tyjihus — FtbrU  rx-nrrnnn 

iEtiolog^. — This  diseas<'  was  first  named  by  Enj;Iish  pathologists  relapsing 
fever,  and  by  Griesinger  fehris  rerurreus.  It  lias  a  peculiar  course,  made  ui>  of 
separate  attacks,  and  is  further  of  great  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  infec- 
tious diseases  in  which  the  specific  pathogenic  organisms  Iwcanie  known,  and, 
being  easily  demonstrable  in  each  separate  case,  were  utilized  for  the  speedy 
and  certain  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Obernieier  discovered  in  Berlin,  in  the  year 
1873,  that  in  relapsing  fever  the  blood,  at  i-ertain  times,  invariably  contains 
peculiar  thread-like  micro-organisms.  This  di-icovery  has  since  been  universally 
confirmed;  and  it  may  be  maintained  that  if  once  the  presence  of  these  "  spirilli  " 
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be  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  we  are  justified  in  making  an  absolute  diagnosis  of 
relapsinK  fever. 

In  tJennuny  the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic  till  the  yenr  1868.  In  1S73 
and  is7li  there  were  pan&iderable  epidemics  in  Breslau  and  Berlin,  Its  last  exten- 
sive appeurance  %vus  in  1871)  and  ISHO,  when  it  spread  over  must  of  northern  and 
central  (termany,  ami  was  accurately  studied  by  numerous  ob«?rvers.  People  of 
the  poorer  classes  M'ere  almost  exclusively  attacked,  and  especially  the  "  tramps." 
The  uncleanly  dens  where  these  people  lodge  were  found  everywhere  to  l>e  the 
chief  centers  of  infection. 

The  precise  manner  of  infection  is  as  yet  almost  wholly  unknown.  All  ob- 
servers agree  that  thu  disease  is  directly  contagious;  but  it  can  not  be  very  con- 
tagious if  the  hygienic  influences  be  goud.  At  least  the  results  of  our  late  epi- 
demics would  imply  this.  In  the  l.e^lj^ic  hospital,  where  at  that  time  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  were  treated,  and  iscdatiou  could  nut  be  at  all  jjcrfectly 
carried  oul,  not  one  case  uf  infectiim  occurred.  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  can 
be  transmitted  by  direct  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  patients.  This  has  been 
established  by  a  Russian  physician,  by  the  ex]x:'rimental  inoculation  of  healthy 
persons.  Doctors  have  been  reiK'atedly  inoculated  at  the  autopsy  of  those  who 
have  died  of  relapsing  fever.  The  disease  may  likewise  be  transferred  by  inocula- 
tion to  monkeys,  while  other  mammals  seem  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  it. 

[The  first  cases  of  relnpsing  fever  obsen'ed  in  this  country  were  in  Irish  immi- 
grants coming  over  in  the  same  vessel  in  the  year  1844.  At  several  periods  since 
then  more  or  less  limited  outbreaks  traceable  to  immigration  have  occurred,  but 
the  disease  has  never  acquired  any  foothold  with  us,  and  comparatively  few  physi- 
cians have  ever  seen  it.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  one  rase  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Boston,  and  that  was  in  the  person  of  a  physician  from  another  city,  who  brought 
the  disease  with  him  and  passed  through  it  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital.] 

Clinical  History. — The  stage  of  incubation  lasts  about  five  to  eight  days.  It  is 
only  exceptionally  that  some  slight  pi-odroanal  symptoms  present  themselves  just 
before  the  uutbreak  uf  the  discrtso  pmper.  As  a  rule,  it  begins  suddenly,  with  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  fhrll  and  intense  constitutional  symptoms.  ,  There  are 
violent  headache,  great-  languor,  anorexia,  and  esjiecially  marked  pains  in  the 
loins  and  extremities.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly,  reaching  generally  106° 
(41°  C.)  or  higher  as  early  as  the  first  or  second  day.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  usually  quickly  assumes  a  very  characteristic  dirty-yellowish  color.  In  Iveip- 
sic,  we  often  faw  lierpes  labitilis.  which  seems,  however,  to  have  been  rarer  in 
epidemics  elsewhere.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  thickly  coated.  Sometimes  there 
is  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  or  there  is  a  slight  diarrhoea.  The 
spleen  becomes  rapidly  enlarged,  being,  as  a  rule,  even  larger  than  in  typhoid  or 
tyi>hus.  The  liver  is  slightly  emlarged.  The  chest  presents  the  signs  of  a  bron- 
chitis, generally  moderate,  but  in  exceptional  instances  severe.  The  pulse  is 
much  quickened.  It  is  seldom  that  there  are  severe  cerebral  symptoms  l^eyond  a 
certain  apathy  and  stupor.  We  have  seen  delirium  tremens  sometimes,  in  dnihk- 
ards.  A  very  characteristic  symptom,  already  mentioned,  is  the  marked  hyperies- 
thesia  of  the  muscles,  especially  in  the  calves. 

After  these  symptoms,  acc<imi)anied  by  persistent  and  generally  very  high 
fever,  have  lasted  five  days  to  a  week,  there  is  a  critical  decline  of  temi>erature, 
with  prnfusc  sweating.  The  patient  now  improves  so  rapidly  and  decidedly  that 
he  thinks  himself  completely  cured,  and  generally  gives  little  credence  to  the 
physician's  pruphecy  uf  a  relapse.  In  rare  but  well-attested  cases  there  has  been 
really  but  fine  attack.  The  rule  is  that,  after  about  a  week,  a  second  attack  occurs, 
often  a  third  after  that,  and,  infrequently,  even  a  fourth  and  fifth.  In  each  of 
these,  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  repeatetl  more  or  less  completely  and  vio- 
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nly.  As  the  only  certain  and  constant  sign  of  the  recurring  attacks  (the 
flo-calM  relapse*)  is  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  their 
Iieculiarities  at  the  game  time  that  we  deacribe  the  course  of  the  fever.  During 
the  intervals  of  normal  temperature  the  other  objective  symptoms  of  disease  are 
usually  absent,  except  an  evident  splenic  tumor,  and,  not  infrequently,  the  peculiar 
pale-yellow  hue. 

CovBSE  OF  THE  Fever  (see  Fig.  3). — The  beginning  of  the  fever  in  the  first 
attack  is,  as  we  have  said,  almost  always  sudden,  so  that  it  may  even  in  a  few 
hour-j  reach  a  considerable  height.  The  fever  lasts,  as  a  rule,  five  to  seven  days, 
but  not  infrequently  aa  short  a  time  as  three  or  four  days,  or  as  long  as  ten  or 
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twelve  days.  During  this  time  it  may  keep  a  tolerably  uniform  height,  but 
oftener  there  are  considerable  reraispiona,  which  may  even  come  to  deserve  the 
Hume  of  pseudo-crises.  In  such  cases  the  temperature  sink*  in  the  morning  to 
tiormal  or  even  lower,  so  that  we  might  believe  the  fever  ended;  but  in  the  even- 
ing the  temperature  rises  again  to  its  former  level.  These  pseudo-crises  are  most 
frequent  toward  the  end  of  the  attack,  but  do  occur  sometimes  in  the  very  first 
days.  The  absolute  height  of  the  fever  is,  u9  a  rule,  very  considerable.  Tcmpera- 
tnres  between  105.5"  and  106.5**  (-11°  and  41.5"  C.)  are  very  often  observed,  and 
in  themselves  ore  not  especially  omitmurf  in  relapsing  fever.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture we  have  observed  was  107.9°  (42.2'^  C).  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  more 
moderate  (between  102°  and  104*.  39"  and  40**  C).  The  fever  almost  always 
ends  at  the  close  of  the  attack  by  crisis,  only  rarely  by  a  rapid,  gradual  decline. 
TTie  crisis  is  often  preceded  by  an  especially  great  rise  the  evening  before  (prr- 
lurhatio  rritica);  so  that  the  subsequent  fall  of  temperature  is  very  consiilerable. 
It  gf-'uerally  occurs  at  night,  and  is  accompanied  by  profuse  perspiration.  The 
fall  miiy  amount  to  9°  or  10"  (5°  to  0"  C).  The  temperature  sinks  almost 
always  below  normal,  often  as  low  as  95"  (35"  0.)  or  thereabouts.  Once  we  saw 
it  fall  to  92.1°  (33.4*  C). 

To  the  first  attack  succeeds  an  interval  during  which  there  is  no  fever  (apy- 
rexia),  which  lasts  on  the  average  about  a  week,  sometimes  a  less  time,  and  often 
a  greater.  The  longest  interval  we  have  ever  observed  lasted  seventeen  days. 
During  this  interval  the  temperature,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  at  first  subnormal,  rises 
to  norninl,  and  then  generally  remains  there.  Exceptionally  there  are  slight 
evening  exacerbations  to  above  100.5"  (38"  C).  These  may  have  no  demon- 
strable cause,  or  may  result  from  some  complication,  such  as  otitis,  or  a  fvirun- 
cle.     Then  comes  another  change,  and  generally  a  sudden  one,  ushered  in  with  a 
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chill,  and  a  new  rise  of  teni|x.'rature,  the  beginning  of  the  second  attiick  or  first 
rc'lupso,  Duriui?  thi.<  uttack  tlu"  fevur  ha»  the  vanie  g-eneral  ppoiiliaritifs  as  in  the 
first  attack.  Generally  the  first  relapse  is  briefer  by  &  tiay  or  two  than  the  first 
uttack;  but  the  reverse  is  sonietinies  true.  \Vf  will  add  that  we  liuve  observed 
not  inirequeutly  ti  rulher  high  evening  teraperuturc'  (lUl.S",  38.5"  C.)  for  one 
or  two  days  before  the  seeoud  attack  begun,  as  nbo  before  the  third. 

Kelupaiug  fever  seems  in  many  epidemics  to  have  been  made  up  of  two  attacks, 
so  ihiit  nut  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  eases  had  a  third  attack.  On  the  other 
han<j,  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  the  Inst  epidemic  bad  two  relapses.  In  these 
cases  the  rule  was  for  the  interval  lietwecn  the  second  and  third  attacks  to  be 
one  or  two  days  longer  than  the  first  apyrexia ;  but  earlier  ei)ideniic9  seem  to 
have  had  the  yecond  apyrexia,  if  there  wns  one  at  all,  briefer  tlian  the  first.  The 
third  attack  is  set  down  in  ail  reported  eases  as  decidedly  shorter  than  eitlier  of  it-* 
predecegsorH.  It  lasts  generally  two  or  three  days.  Exceptionally  we  have  seen 
it  persist  for  four  or  even  .sLx  days. 

A  fourth  und  even  a  fifth  attack  may  occur,  but  only  exceptionally.  If  they 
do  happen,  they  are  xijsually  imperfectly  developed,  and  often  are  limited  to  a 

fever  of  one  thiyV  dnrution.  The  more  ac- 
curately and  perif^istently  we  take  the  tem- 
perature durinji;^  eitnvaleseenee,  the  oftener 
do  we  find  slight  rises  of  tempenitnre  oc- 
curring at  intervals  late  in  the  history  of 
the  case.  These  are  probably  to  be  inter- 
preted as  final,  rudimentary  attacks. 

The  Spirillk — The  nutnlier  of  eases  of 
relapsing:  fever  in  which  no  spirilli  can 
be  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  if  the  e.Xiimi- 
natiitn  be  accurate,  has  become  so  small 
that  it  can  be  disregarded,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  much  preater  number  of 
cases  where  such  demon.stration  is  made 
with  ease  and  certainty.  The  best  way  is 
to  gret  a  drop  of  blood  by  prickinjr  the 
skin,  and  examine  it  as  it  is,  without  mix- 
Fio.  4.-eplrHH  of  relftp«ltig  fever  tn  Ihe  W.iod.      i,jg  unythiuc:  with  it.     Staining  (with  the 

basic  Muiline  eobirs)  is  easy  hut  unneces- 
sary. With  any  good  dry  lens  of  400  to  fifH)  diameters  the  spirilli  are  seen  with 
perfect  distinctness.  It  requires  a  little  practice  to  make  them  out;  but  this  is 
easily  obtained.  Often  the  attention  is  first  caught  by  little  jogglings  and  mo- 
tions of  the  red  blood-corpuecles,  and  then  we  see  the  delicate,  narnsw  threiids. 
Their  length  equals  about  three  to  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  red  globules  (Fig. 
4).  They  exhibit  an  active  and  almost  continuous  motion,  like  snakes.  Often 
the  whole  thread  bends  upon  itself,  and  then  stretches  out  again.  They  are 
partly  aepRrate  and  partly  tied  up  in  knots  composed  of  four  to  twenty  individ- 
uals. The  whole  number  visible  in  one  field  varies  greatly  In  individual  cases, 
and  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  Often  it  requires  long 
fiearching  to  find  a  few,  while  in  other  cases  there  may  be  twenty  or  more  in  the 
field  fit  once.  A  very  interesting  fact  is  that  their  appearance  in  the  blood  de- 
pends upon  the  attacks  of  fever.  On  the  first  day  of  the  attack  we  rarely  find 
spirilli,  and  then  only  one  or  two.  Upon  succeeding  days  their  number  increases. 
Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  attack — that  is,  before  the  crisis — they  generally 
disappear  entirely;  but  even  after  the  crisis  they  have  been  found,  exceptionally 
and  in  very  small  numbers.  They  have  very  often  been  found  by  the  author  as 
well  as  other  observers  during  the  pseudo-crisis  described  above,  so  that,  after  the 
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■)me  normiil,  the  presence  of  »«pinl)i  makes  it  very  probable 
that  another  rise  of  temperature  is  impending.  The  spirilli  have  thua  far 
been  found  in  the  blood  only,  in  the  eatamenia,  in  bloody  urine,  or  in  blood 
coughed  up  from  the  lung*,  and  never  in  the  organs  or  tseo  ret  ions  (urine,  milk, 
sweat,  contents  of  herpetic  vesicles).  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the 
spirilli  which  appear  in  the  separate  attacks  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate  gener- 
ations. As  to  their  manner  and  place  of  development  we  have  as  yet  no  knowl- 
edge. In  the  final,  rudimentary  attacks,  we  tind  few  if  any.  If  the  patient  dies 
dtiriug  an  attack,  ihey  are  to  be  found  in  the  blood  after  death.  Artificial 
cultivations  hjive  not  been  very  successful;  nor  have  i>ure  cultures  of  them, 
to  our  knowh«dge,  ever  succeeded.  Albrecht  states  that  they  will  subsequent- 
ly develop  in  blood  taken  from  a  patient  during  the  interval  when  he  has  no 
fever. 

The  blood  i>*  otherwise  modified  during  relapsing  fever.  We  very  often  find  a 
slight  increase  in  the  white  corpuscles.  Tliere  is  often  a  noticeable  abundance  of 
very  small  b<xlie*,  so-called  granular  elements  (Kornchenbildungen).  The  signifi- 
cance of  thej*  (the  remains  of  white  corpuscles?)  is  still  doubtful.  There  are, 
finally,  peculiar  ce\U,  rather  large,  with  fat-granules.  They  were  demonstrated 
by  Ponfick  in  the  venous  blood,  and  are  said  to  come  from  the  spleen.  We  also 
find  fatty-degenerated  cn<lothelium  in  the  blood. 

Complications  are  on  the  whole  rare,  and  mostly  secondary.  Important 
long  these  are  troublesome  <»i»hthalmic  disturbances,  especially  iritis  and  irido- 
choroiditis.  Sometimes  parotitis,  laryngitis,  or  pneumonia  occur.  Epistaxis  is 
a  not  Lnfrequent  complication.  It  is  usually  profuse  and  j>ersistent,  and  it  may 
even  be  dangerous.  Sometimes  there  has  been  rather  severe  dysenteric  trouble. 
In  one  case  which  ended  fatally  we  observed  a  very  peculiar  intestinal  lesion, 
coiisi^tiug  of  ha'tnorrhagic-necrotic  foci  in  the  colon  and  lower  ileum.  In  severe 
cases  acute  hieraorrhagic  nephritis  occurs  with  comparative  frequency.  At  the 
«Utop«y  H«  inifKjrtant  and  charucteristir  phenomenon  is  the  wedge-shaped  white 
>ts  which  occiir  in  the  spleen,  like  infarctions.     They  have?  a  clinical  interest, 

thoy  may  become  the  starting-point  of  pyueroic  conditions  or  of  peritonitis. 
Splenic  abscesses  have  l>een  obstrved  in  a  few  cases. 

Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  occur  in  this,  as  in  all  other  acute 
infe«'tioua  diseast-s.  First  there  are  mild,  abortive  cases,  in  which  the  attacks 
ore  few  and  brief.  Then  cases  have  been  de-scrilMHl  rt^embling  intermittent  fever. 
Of  chief  imjMjrtnnce  is  that  severe  variety  of  relapsing  fever  first  obserred  in 
Egypt  by  Griesinger,  and  described  as  "  bilious  typhoid.'*  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  the  proper  classification  of  tljiis  disease,  for  spirilli  have  been  proved 
to  api>ear  in  it.  and  it  has  even  been  shown  that  its  inoeulation  upon  another 
person  (  !)  produces  an  ordinary  case  of  relapsing  fever.  Bilious  typhoid  fever  oc- 
casions successive  attacks,  like  those  of  relapsing  fever.  The  type  is  much  more 
severe.  As  a  rule,  there  appear  marked  icterus,  grave  nervous  s.^Ttiptonis,  ha^nior- 
rhage^  into  the  skin  and  mucous  ni<-nibranes:  and  the  termination  is  frequently 
fatal.  The  autopsy  shows  a  greatly  enlarged  spleen,  often  containing  infarctions 
and  abscesses,  and  in  some  cases  hepatic  abscesses,  septic  nephritis,  and  similar 
lesions. 

The  pro^osis  of  ordinary  relapsing  fever  is  on  the  whole  very  favorable.  In 
the  last  epidemics  the  usual  mortality  was  only  two  to  four  per  cent.  The  fatal 
cases  could  some  of  them  be  laid  to  wretched  nursing.  In  the  remaining  portion 
death  resulted  from  c<»rapIications,  such  as  pneumonia  and  nephritis. 

The  treatment  must  as  yet  be  purely  symptonintic     Antipyretic  treiituunt  is 

lerally  needless,  since  the  fever  is  relatively  brief  and  often  quite  intormittetit. 
IffoTOovcr.  most  patients  can  not  well  endure  cohl  births,  beciuisc  the  muscles  are 
g-ood  nuriiing  and  proper  food  amply  suffice.     If  the  mus- 
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cular  pains  are  very  violent,  we  may  order  clilorofitrrn  liniment  as  an  embrOCar 
tion.     C'omplicutions  are  to  be  trented  on  geiiernl  iiritu-iiilfs. 

Wc  sire  tiot  acquainted  with  any  remedy  that  can  intiuence  the  disease  itself 
or  avert  thf  relap^si.  Lar{,f  doses  nf  quinine,  salieylie  aeid.  etc.,  have  been  fre- 
quently etnployed  for  this  purpose,  but  never  with  sueeesss.  Lately  there  has 
been  nserihed  to  calomel  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  general  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  its  use  ia  said  to  diminis.h  the  number  of  attacks.  We  must  await  fur- 
ther evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 


CHAPTER   IV 


SCAELET   FEVER 

{^carlatiinii 

We  now  beg-in  the  eouiiideriitirin  nf  those  acute  infectious  di!*r'a«»es  which  are 
usually  embraced  under  tlie  name  of  the  "  acute  exanthemata."  In  this  group 
are  reckoned,  besides  scarlet  fever,  meafiles.  riitheln,  sniaU-pox,  and  varicella.  The 
point  which  these  diseases  have  in  common  is  that  in  all  of  them  is  develoi>ed  a 
characteristic  eruption,  of  slipht  clinical  :»ignitiortnce  in  itself,  in  most  cases, 
but  of  thor»>ugliIy  characteristic  appearance  in  each  disease,  and  hence  of  essen- 
tial importance  in  diagnosis.  A  number  of  the  acute  exanthennita  have  this 
further  point  of  mutual  resemblance  that  they  appear  chiefly  in  children.  These 
dit?euses  are  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rotheln,  and  varicella. 

JSEitiolct^. — Infection  with  the  Hpeeific  scarlatinal  jjoison  occurs  almost  always 
by  coritajiion.  which  takes  place  verj-  readily.  A  sinjile  approach  to  a  patient  i^ll 
with  scarlet  fever  may  sufliee  to  communicate  the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  may  be  transferred  by  objects  which  the  patient  has  touched,  such  as 
liuen,  clothingr.  furniture,  or  toys.  Persons  who  have  l>eeu  with  the  sick  may  be 
the  means  of  transmitting  the  disease,  although  themselves  unaffected.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  been  thought  that  the  contagium  may  be  carried  by  milk. 

Niunerous  observations  show  that  the  searlatinnl  poison  is  with  great  difliculty 
destroyed,  and  that  it  may  keep  its  contagious  powers  for  months  ("tenacity"). 
We  can  thus  see  how  difficult,  how  impossible,  it  may  be  in  on  individual  case  to 
point  out  the  source  of  contagion.  Scarlct-fcver  patients  can  comnumicate  the 
disease  certainly  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  desquamative  period,  or  perhaps  some- 
what longer. 

Details  as  to  the  manner  of  contagion,  or  as  to  the  specific  poison  itself,  are  as 
yet  unknown.  All  statements  made  in  regard  to  finding  alleged  specific  micro- 
organisms of  scarlet  fever  are  extremely  doubtful.  The  exciting  agent  of  scarlet 
fever  must,  however,  V>e  contained  in  the  blood  and  in  the  contents  of  the  miliary 
vesicles  of  scarlft-fever  patients,  for  the  disease  has  repeatedly  been  artificially 
produced  in  healtliy  persona  by  inoculation  with  these  fluids. 

Predisposition  to  scarlet  fever  is  far  less  universal  than  is  predisposition  to 
measles  or  .small-ix>x.  Tn  families  with  severnl  children  often  only  one  or  two  fall 
sick,  while  the  rest  escape,  although  e<jiudly  exposed.  As  age  increases,  liability 
to  the  disease  greatly  diminishes,  although  there  are  cases  of  scarlet  fever  among 
adults.  The  majority  of  patients  are  betweeu  two  and  ten  years  of  age.  Scarlet 
feter  is  rare  during  the  first  year  of  life.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  children 
with  fresh  wounds,  either  accidental  or  surgical,  are  esjiecially  liable  to  scarlet 
fever.    An  analogous  and  familiar  fact  is  that  women  after  delivery  have  a  strong 
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cy  to  the  disease.*  As  a  rule,  a  i>erson  is  attacked  but  once,  &o  that,  after 
the  disease  is  over,  an  immunity  from  contagion  is  enjoyed;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 

Scarlet  fever  is  now  spread  over  the  entire  globe.     In  Germany  there  are 

ost  always  some  sporadic  cases  in  the  larger  towns,  while  from  time  to  time, 
€q)ecially  in  autunm,  there  are  more  or  less  extensive  eiiidemics  in  one  place  or 
another.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  different  epidemics  of  scarlet 
fever,  as  in  many  other  infectious  diseases,  in  the  general  character  of  the  disease, 
and  above  all  in  the  prevailing  mildness  or  severity  of  the  cases  and  the  frequency 
of  certain  complications  (nephritis,  diphtheria),  etc. 

Clinical  History. — The  period  of  incubation  is  not  definitely  known.  Many 
observation*  seem  certainly  to  indicate  a  abort  period  of  two  to  four  days,  but  the 
incubation  stage  is  perhaps  often  somewhat  longer — four  to  seven  days.  There 
are  luirdly  ever  any  decided  prodromata.  The  disease  begins  rather  suddenly, 
with  fever,  often  introduced  by  chilliness,  and  sometimes  by  a  well-marked  rigor. 
There  is  almost  invariably  a  painful,  scarlatinal  sore  throat.  A  further  symp- 
tom, in  all  cases  of  any  severity,  is  cerebral  disturbance,  generally  rather  intense. 
There  may  be  headache,  dullness,  uneasy  sleep,  delirium,  and,  in  smaller  chil- 
dren, sometimes  even  convulsions.  A  verj'  frequent  and  characteristic  early 
symptom  is  vomiting,  which  may  be  rejieated. 

The  characteristic  rash  usually  appears  as  soon  as  the  close  of  the  first  day,  or 
on  the  second,  and  begins  on  the  neck  and  on  the  chest  and  face,  quickly  becoming 
almost  universal.  The  eruption  consists  at  first  of  numberless  small  ret!  points, 
crowded  thickly  together  and  soon  unite<i  into  a  diffuse,  intense,  scarlet-colored 
erythema.  The  small  and  somewhat  elevated  points  almost  always  correspond  to 
lien  hair-follicles.  The  diffuse  redness  is  the  result  of  an  excessive  hyper- 
of  the  skin,  and  vanishes  completely  on  pressure.  The  skin  as  a  whole 
iwDifl  slightly  swollen  and  thickened.  The  back  usually  presents  the  most  vivid 
tint.  In  the  face  there  is  generally  pallor  of  the  lips  and  chin,  presenting  a  very 
striking  and  characteristic  contrast  to  the  bright-red  cheeks.  If  some  object 
like  the  end  of  a  pen-holder  be  drawn  over  the  red  skin,  there  soon  arise  corre- 
sponding white  lines,  due  to  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  possible  thus 
to  make  letters  or  pictures  upon  the  back  of  the  patient.  We  should  add.  how- 
ever, that  this  18  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  scarlatinal  eruption,  being  seen  in  other 

thematous  eruptions. 

The  rnsb  persists  for  some  three  or  four  days,  at  first  even  increasing  somewhat 
ID  vividness.  It  often  appears  more  intense  by  artificial  light  than  in  the  day- 
time. Meanwhile  the  severe  general  symptoms  continue — the  fevt-r,  the  usually 
excf-«**ive]y  rapid  pulse,  the  cercbrnl  symptoms,  and  the  throat  troul»lo.  The  spleen 
is  often  somewhat  swollen,  though  seldom  very  large.  Then  the  eruption  lx>gin8 
to  fade,  the  fever  gradually  ceases  by  lysis,  the  general  condition  and  the  difticulty 
in  swallowing  improve.  With  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  the  beginninig  of  the 
second,  the  eases  which  run  the  typical  course  become  fully  convalescent.  When 
the  rash  disappears,  the  epidermis  usually  begins  to  peel  off,  in  a  very  cliaraoter- 
i*tic  way,  in  pieces  of  cnnsidpmble  size.  The  exfoliation  upon  the  hands  and 
feet  18  especially  pronounced,  and  the  little  convalescents  often  amu'^p  them- 
selves by  peeling  off  the  epidermis  in  strips.  Oases  which  are  apparently  the 
mildest  and  most  benign  may  have  their  ctinvalescence  interrupted  by  the  oc- 
(gnrrenee  of  a  secondary  scarlatinal   nephritis.     There  is  no  sure  prophylaxis 

inst  this. 

We  will  now  pass  on  from  this  general  summary  to  a  more  complete  eonsidera- 


*  In  pnerprrsl  caKe«  (genuine  •cnrlct  Tcvor  and  Mjptio  diMoaee  wer«  formerly  often  confoonded. 
(9^  Chopter  XVIU.) 
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tion  in  detail  of  general  and  local  symptoms;  and  we  shall  see  how  manifold 
are  the  clinical  phenomena  presented  by  scarlet  fever. 

1.  Fever  (see  Fijf.  5). — Althovig-h  in  a  few  undevelojK'd  cases  there  is  no  fever, 
or  scarcely  any,  almost  all  cases  of  nn^'  severity  have  hi^h  fever.  It  is  only  ex- 
ceptionally that  severe  cases  are  observetl  in  which  the  bodily  temperature  is  little 
if  at  all  elevated.     As  a  rule,  the  fever  ri^es  rapidly  upon  the  very  first  day,  cor- 

respondinjj:  to  the  sudden  onset  of  all 
the  symptoms,  to  about  104°  or  105° 
(40°-^0.5°  C).  The  next  day  it  often 
becomes  a  little  higher  still,  and  then 
persists  with  but  slight  variations,  as 
a  rule,  so  long  as  the  eruption  is  at  its 
height.  During  thh  period  a  tempera- 
ture uf  105°  or  more  (40.5°-41°  C.)  is 
not  infrequently  observed.  When  the 
eruption  fades,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms decline,  defervescence  occurs. 
This  happeii.s  but  rarely  by  crisis,  and 
that  in  the  slight  attacks.  It  is  almost 
always  by  prolonged  lysis,  as  in  ty- 
phoid, only  mure  irregularly  and  more 
rapidly.  If  the  fever  lasts  int«j  the  sec- 
ond vreek  of  the  disease,  it  is  almost 
always  (though  not  without  excep- 
tions) caused  by  demonstrable  complications.  The  most  frequent  causes  are  the 
persistence  of  a  severe  sore  throat,  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
eervncfll  glands,  or  a  purulent  otitis  media.  In  closing  what  we  have  to  say  about 
the  fever  in  this  disease,  we  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pulse  is  often  very 
rapid  (140  to  IGO  a  minute),  even  in  comparison  with  the  height  of  the  tem- 
perature. 

2.  The  Throat. — The  throat  presents  the  most  constant  local  lesion  of  scarlet 
fever.  Sore  throat  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  wholly  absent;*  but  its  form  and 
intensity  may  vary  extremely.  The  mildest  variety  is  a  simple,  erythematous 
catarrh,  without  much  swelling,  but  exhibiting  usually  a  vivid  and  often  punctate 
reddening  nf  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils,  the  pharynx,  and  also  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  hard  palate,  frequently  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  little 
mucous  follicles.  Sometimes  minute  hiemorrhages  take  place  into  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  other  eases  the  scarlatinal  affection  of  the  throat  is  from  the  start 
associated  with  considerable  swelling  of  the  parts,  and  especially  of  the  tonsils, 
justifying  the  term  "  pHrench>TTiatoiis  sore  throat."  Ndt  infreqiiently  small 
absce.sses  form  in  the  lacunte  of  the  tonsils;  or  superficial  spots  of  necrosis  develop 
which  leave  behind  them  larger  or  smaller  vdcers,  and  sometimes  occasion  con- 
siderable hiemorrhnge.  There  may  even  be  a  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the 
tonsils. 

The  most  important,  because  it  is  also  the  most  dangerous,  of  the  affections 
of  the  throat  resulting  from  scarlet  fever  is  the  so-called  scarlatinal  diphtheria 
— that  is,  a  <lijihtheritie  inflnniiiiation  of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate.  This  usually 
develops  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  replacing  a  simple  in- 


♦  Abaeooe  of  sore  throat  hut.  been  noted  hy  others  aod  bv  my«elf,  especially  in  the  scarlet  fever  of 
wotntiTi  In  i'hildt>ed.  1  9U(«pcct  thnt  tbe  roiwon  for  thin  i»  that  the  infection  does  not  enter  in  the  usual 
w»y  tlinjuffh  the  mouth,  hut  from  sorno  wound  due  to  porturirion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted 
tlmt  in  the  scarlet  fever  frcim  wnundH.  when  the  infeetion  follows  an  injury  to  the  t]ng:or,  etc.,  a  aore 
throat  occur*. 
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flammatory  condition  of  the  parts.  Whitish,  dirty-colored  spots  develop  on  the 
tonsils,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  and  the  uvula.  These  rapidly  increase  in  size, 
and  cause  a  dry  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  subsequent  ulceration. 
The  process  is  a  truly  diphtheritic  one — that  is,  there  is  an  inflammation  com- 
bined with  an  extension  into  the  diseased  tissues  of  a  fibrinous  exudation. 

It  is  especially  characteristic  of  scarlatinal  diphtheria  that  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymph-glands,  except  in  those 
cas^  which  die  very  quickly.  It  is  true  that  the  glands  are  usually  somewhat 
enlarged  in  the  milder  forms  of  pharyngitis  accompanying  scarlet  fever,  but  they 
seldom  attain  the  size  observed  in  the  true  diphtheritic  process.  In  this  there  is 
an  inflanmaatoiy  and  uedematous  infiltration  affecting  often  not  only  the  glands 
themselves,  but  also  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  so  that  in  severe  cases  the 
whole  cervical  region  and  the  floor  of  the  buccal  cavity  presents  a  firm  and 
usually  a  very  painful  enlargement.  It  should  be  added  that  the  severity  of  the 
throat  symptoms  and  the  extent  of  the  glandular  swelling  are  not  always  com- 
mensurate. Almost  always  the  scarlatinal  diphtheria  is  associated  with  a  marked 
stomatitis,  and  very  often  also  with  a  severe  purulent  or  even  diphtheritic  rhinitis, 
although  an  invasion  of  the  larynx  {vide  infra)  is  only  exceptionally  seen. 
At  the  alee  of  the  nose  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  there  are  often  superficial 
ulcers  from  this  cause.  Otitis  is  also  a  frequent  complication  of  scarlatina  (vide 
infra). 

The  influence  of  the  scarlatinal  diphtheria  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  is,  always  considerable.  Apart  from  the  marked  local  discomfort,  there 
is  often  a  severe  general  septic  condition.  Grave  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  (a 
very  rapid,  small  pulse)  are  very  apt  to  appear  early.  Moreover,  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  associated  with  pharyngeal  diphtheria  often  show  at  the  same  time  other 
severe  septic  complications  (inflammation  of  several  joints,  simple  or  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  nephritis,  etc.).  Many  cases  end  fatally 
in  a  few  days,  while  others  pursue  a  more  tedious  course,  lasting  perhaps  several 
weeks  before  death  comes.  These  are  often  associated  with  pytemie  processes  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the  throat  troubles  seen  in  scarlet  fever,  the 
more  simple  forms  are  in  all  probability  directly  associated  with  the  scarlatinal 
process — that  is,  they  are  direct  sequences  of  the  affection.  In  regard,  however, 
to  the  severer  forms,  and  especially  to  the  diphtheritic  variety,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  these  are  not  a  direct  result  of  the  scarlatinal  poison,  but  are  due  to 
some  secondary  infection  which  occurs  on  the  soil  furnished  by  the  primary  scar- 
latinal angina.  The  severe  necrotic  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the 
secondary  changes  in  the  lymph-glands  and  other  septic  complications  are  due 
chiefly  to  streptococci  (Loffler) ;  but  we  are  almost  compelled  to  suppose  that  there 
is  some  intimate  connection  between  the  two  varieties  of  infection,  else  why 
should  this  peculiar  secondary  disease,  the  scarlatinal  diphtheria,  be  so  often  con- 
joined with  scarlet  fever?  It  seems  to  us  certain  that  "scarlatinal  diphtheria" 
should  not  without  further  evidence  be  identified  with  true  diphtheria,  in  spite  of 
the  similarity  of  the  anatomical  ("diphtheritic")  chnnircs.  From  a  purely  clin- 
ical standpoint  the. two  present  several  important  points  of  difference.  In  partic- 
ular the  scarlatinal  diphtheria,  in  contrast  with  the  primary  form  of  the  disease, 
seldom  spreads  to  the  larynx.  Laryngeal  croup  is  therefore  but  rarely  seen  in 
scarlet  fever.  The  severe  dyspn«ea  which  sometimes  develops  in  the  course  of  scar- 
let fever  is  probably  caused  by  an  inflammatory  u'dcma  of  the  jrlottis.  Another 
important  clinical  distinction  between  genuine  and  scarlatinal  diphtheria  is  that 
paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  the  ocular  muscles,  and  other  parts  is  scarcely  ever 
a  sequel  of  scarlatinal  diphtheria.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  many  similarities  between   the  two   diseases  should  exist,   since 
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severe  secondary  septic  streptococcus  infection  may  occur  both  in  scarlatinal 
angriiio  am]  in  true  diphtht-ria.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  some  cases  an  actual 
true  diphtheria  should  apjiear  as  a  secondary  infection  in  scurlntinal  ang^ina.  The 
reported  eases  of  lar.^nigeal  eroup  after  scarlet  fever  may  thus  be  expluined.  All 
these  conditions,  which  have  been  much  discussed,  will  be  made  wholly  plain 
when  the  accurate  bacteriologica!  investigationft  of  individual  cases  become  more 
numerous. 

3.  We  proceed  by  a  natural  sequence  to  the  consideration  of  the  affections  of 
certain  parts  adjacent  to  the  throat,  troubles  which  must  be  regarded  as  chiefly 
the  result  of  direct  extension,  or  of  a  conveyance  of  the  inflammatory  process 
from  the  throat. 

The  stomatitis  we  have  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  disturbance  in  the 
neighboring  lymph-glands  and  the  surrouudinfr  tissue.  Parotitis  is  not  rare  in 
severe  cases.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  scarlatinal  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear,  which  often  results  in  pennanent  deafness. 

This  inflammation  usually  arises  at  the  time  of  desquamation,  but  it  may  occur 
earlier.  It  is  either  a  simple  catarrh,  a  purulent  otitis  media,  or,  in  severe  cases, 
an  actual  diphtlieritic  process.  The  deafness  and  earache  are  easily  overlooked, 
as  the  other  symptoms  of  the  patient  occupy  the  attention,  so  that  the  ear  trou- 
ble is  first  recog-nized  by  the  occurrence  of  |)erforatiou  of  the  tjinpanum  and  sub- 
sequent purulent  otorrha^a.  After  this  declines  there  very  often  remains  behind, 
as  we  have  said,  ijcrmanent  deafness.  Statistics  have  shown  that  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  of  deafness  are  referable  to  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  child- 
hood. The  otitis  is  seldom  immediately  dangerous,  but  yet  cases  of  purulent 
menitigitis  have  been  observed  to  follow  it. 

Wc  have  already  spoken  of  the  purulent  or  even  dii)htheritic  rhinitis  which 
almost  always  accompanies  the  scarlatinal  sore  throat.  In  rare  cases  there  may 
also  occur  a  purulent  conjunctivitis,  which  is  most  probably  the  result  of  a  direct 
conveyance  of  inflammatory  secn^tions. 

The  tongue  in  scarlet  fever  deserves  special  mention.  The  first  coating  cleans 
off,  and  then  the  totigue  usually  iiresents  a  very  uharaeteri>tic  appearance.  It  is 
diffusely  reddened  and  covered  with  little  elevations  corresponding  to  swollen 
papilla^  (strawberry  timgue.  scarlatinal  tongue). 

4.  The  characteristic  eruption,  as  developed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  has 
been  described  above.  It  remains  to  describe  certain  variations  from  the  usual 
appearances. 

First,  the  eruption  may  he  rudimentary.  It  is  then  not  pronounced,  and  visi- 
ble only  on  a  limited  portion  of  the  b">dy  (face,  trunk,  or  extremities). 

Variati<ms  from  the  tj^ie  are  not  rare;  sometimes  the  pajmles  are  more  strongly 
developed  (starlaftna  papulosa);  very  froqueiitly  there  are  little  vesiides  {scarla' 
Una  tnillaris).  This  latter  form  of  the  eruption  api)ears  by  prefcretice  upon  the 
trunk,  but  it  may  eome  also  upon  the  e.xtrennties,  and  h  often  brought  out  by  ex- 
cessive iierspiration,  or  by  wrapping  up  the  patient  too  warmly.  Many  epidemics 
are  noticeable  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  this  miliary  form.  More  rarely 
the  rash  has  a  spotted  look,  resembling  the  eruption  of  measles  {scarlatina  varU- 
gala').  There  may  be  minute  ecchynnwes.  which  are  not  very  rare  and  not  omi- 
nous. Well-develoi>ed  cases  of  bjfmorrhagic  scarlatina  are,  however,  very  danger- 
ous, because  here  the  general  infection  of  the  system  is  almost  always  exceedingly 
severe,  and  ]>robnbly  due  to  secondary  sepsis;  and  there  is  besides,  as  a  rule,  a 
general  hrt^morrhagic  diathesis.  Other  cutaneous  lesions,  especiidly  herpes  and 
urticaria,  are  not  so  very  unusual  in  connection  with  the  scarlatinal  eruption. 
Furunculosis  has  been  repeatedly  observed  after  the  rash  fades. 

Desquamation  generally  begins  as  soon  as  the  rash  has  completely  disappeared, 
but  it  may  not  occur  tiU  a  few  days  or  even  one  or  two  weeks  later.    Its  extent 
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corresponds  in  general  to  the  severity  of  the  eruption,  although  extensive  desqua- 
mation may  follow  a  rudimentary  eruption.  It  is  seldom  bran-like  or  furfura- 
ceous,  as  in  measles.  The  rule  is  for  it  to  be  in  lamellee,  so  that,  as  we  have  stated, 
quite  large  strips  of  epidermis  may  be  detached  entire. 

In  rare  cases  an  oedema  of  the  skin  appears  after  scarlet  fever,  which  can  not 
be  shown  to  depend  upon  nephritis  (vide  infra),  but  which  may  perhaps  be  due  to 
an  abnormal  permeability  of  the  walls  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  following 
the  eruption  (hydrops  scarlatinostts  sine  nephritide). 

6.  Kidneys. — 'Next  to  the  severer  forms  of  throat  trouble,  the  most  important 
and  dangerous  complications  are  located  in  the  kidneys.  They  may  appear  as 
early  as  the  acme  of  the  disease,  as  in  many  other  infectious  diseases.  The  urine 
has  a  trace  of  albumen.  In  rare  cases  the  amount  of  albumen  may  be  consider- 
able. The  appearance  of  the  urine  is  generally  not  much  changed,  and  the  micro- 
scope reveals  but  few  abnormal  constituents.  There  are  some  white  and  red  blood- 
globules,  a  few  hyaline  casts,  sometimes  one  or  two  renal  epithelial  cells.  This 
initial  albuminuria  very  rarely  gives  cause  for  alarm. 

The  genuine  scarlatinal  nephritis  scarcely  ever  develops  much  before  the  end 
of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  week.  Sometimes  it  comes  even  later. 
In  one  case  under  our  own  observation  it  did  not  begin  till  the  thirty-third  day  of 
the  disease.  It  may  therefore  be  r^arded  to  a  certain  degree  as  a  localized  re- 
lapse. It  may  be  so  mild  as  to  cause  no  subjective  symptoms  whatever,  so  that  it 
would  be  unnoticed  if  the  urine  were  not  carefully  examined.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  the  gravest  symptoms,  and  may  soon  terminate 
fatally.  It  may  follow  either  severe  cases  or  the  mildest,  so  that  the  rule  should 
be  to  examine  the  urine  in  every  case  of  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  as  often 
and  as  carefully  as  possible.  No  exact  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  this  complication,  for  it  is  much  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than 
in  others. 

The  development  of  nephritis  is  often  marked  by  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature. 
The  elevation  may  be  slight  or  it  may  reach  104°  (40°  C).  According  to  our  own 
experience,  the  fever  often  comes  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  the  changes  in  the 
urine.  As  the  nephritis  goes  on,  it  is  very  often  accompanied  by  a  moderate 
fever  with  remissions.  This  fever  may  be  almost  wholly  absent,  especially  in 
mild  cases.  The  pulse  generally  becomes  harder,  and  is  sometimes  quickened; 
but  in  many  cases  it  will  be  slow,  and  it  is  sometimes  irregular.  Among  other 
objective  symptoms,  the  first  to  excite  notice  is  generally  a  slight  puffiness  of  the 
face,  which  is  usually  pale.  The  eyelids,  particularly,  present  an  evident  oedema. 
In  the  milder  cases  this  crdenia  remains  limited,  while  in  others  it  graduallj' 
increases  in  extent  and  degree,  involving  first,  as  a  rule,  the  dependent  parts  of 
the  trunk,  and  later  the  extremities.  Severe  cases  develop  a  pronounced  ana- 
sarca. There  are  then,  usually,  effusions  into  the  serous  cavities,  especially  ascites 
and  hydrothorax.  The  latter  is  dangerous  chiefly  through  disturbance  of  the 
respiration,  particularly  if  it  be  associated  with  severe  bronchitis  or  pneumonia 
(vide  infra).  Although  in  general  the  development  of  a  universal  dropsy  is 
characteristic  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  a>dema  may  at  times  be  wholly  absent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  a^demn  may  occasionally  show  a 
peculiar  localization,  especially  in  the  mucous  membranes  (ddema  of  the  con- 
junctivae, oedema  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  with  symptoms  of  laryngeal  stenosis, 
oedema  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate,  etc.). 

The  urine  exhibits  the  most  important  changes  (rtrfe  the  section  on  renal 
diseases).  These  may  be  insignificant  in  the  milder  cases,  but  they  are  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  severe  ones.  The  amount  is  much  diminished.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  for  several  days  almost  complete  anuria.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the  urine 
is  turbid,  dark,  often  evidently  bloody,  with  increased  specific  gravity  (about  1015 
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to  1025),  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  albumen.  The  pediment  is  generally 
almndrtnt,  and  exhibits  numerous  hyaline  ensts  of  various  lengths  and  diameters. 
To  these  may  be  uttached  red  or  white  l)l<tod-e<ir]:)uy<:'les,  detritus,  gruniiles  of 
ha^matuidin,  or  bacteria.  In  eases  of  some  durntiwn  the  cnsts  are  often  moderntely 
fatty.  Very  fro(iuently  there  tire  fimni,]  noticeably  l^mg  and  broad  waxy  [fibrin- 
ous] casts,  which  are  opatiue  and  yellow.  In  many  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis 
the  urine  is  peculiar  in  having  very  many  white  Morul-corjiuseles,  either  isolated 
or  adhering  to  the  casts.  These  undoubtedly  originate  for  the  most  part  in  the 
ktdney.s.  Red  globules,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  colorless  rings,  are  found. 
They  are  usually  present  in  small  numbers,  but  may  become  more  abundant, 
especially  for  a  day  at  a  time.  We  have  seen  ii  very  hiemorrhagic  urine  after  the 
special  albuminuria  had  disappeared.  Renal  epithelium  is  frequently  seen,  but 
not  invariably  nor  in  very  large  amount. 

Ura?mic  symptoms  often  develop  in  scarlatinal  nephritis.  They  may  he  of  all 
degTe<\s  of  severity.  They  will  be  described  in  detail  under  diseases  of  the  kidney 
{vide  infra).  The  uraemia  may  be  so  eevere  as  to  cause  convulsions,  coma,  and 
death;  but  it  is  remarkiihle  how  often  children  recover  from  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  pronounced  urnemia. 

The  duration  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  varies  greatly  according  to  its  severity. 
In  cases  which  ruu  a  favorable  course,  the  urine  is  generally  abnormal  for  two  to 
four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  There  is  sometimes  a  very  slight  albuminuria  present 
fur  months  without  causing  any  symptoms.  Death  may  be  due  to  uraemia  or 
more  frequently  it  may  come  on  with  severe  dyspnren.  The  latter  is  due  partly  to 
dropsical  conditions  (hydrothorax,  ascites),  or  often  to  a  severe  diffuse  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia  accompanying  the  nephritis.  Cardiac  insufticienoy  also  may  be  the 
cause  of  death.  The  transition  of  acute  searlatinai  nephritis  into  chronic  nephri- 
tis, especially  into  chronic  contracted  kidney,  is  rare,  but  it  has  certainly  been 
seen  both  by  ournelves  and  others.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  after  the  nephritis 
has  lasted  some  four  to  six  weeks,  beginning  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  c^n 
be  detected  by  the  displacement  and  strengthening  of  the  apex-beat.  FriedlSnder 
has  demonstrated  this  early  hypertrophy  at  autopsy. 

The  anatomical  changes  of  .scarlatinal  nephritis  can  be  mentioned  only  briefly 
here.  The  forms  vary.  We  often  find  the  "large  white  kidney" — that  is,  a  dif- 
fuse acute  nephritis  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium — and  usually  also 
more  or  less  numerous  hiemorrhages.  In  other  cases  the  kidneys  macroscopically 
are  apparently  little  altered,  but  we  see  in  the  cortex  the  gray,  prominent,  blood- 
less glomeruli,  in  which  the  microscope  shows  very  marked  changes  ("  glomerulo- 
nephritis "  of  Klebs  and  others). 

6.  Joints. — When  desquamation  begins,  or  even  earlier,  pain  and  swelling 
may  attack  a  certain  numl«;r  of  the  joints.  This  trouble  was  formerly  called 
scarlatinal  rheumatism,  but  now  it  is  usually  known  as  scarlatinal  synovitis.  It 
ia  generally  mild  and  quite  temporary,  but,  exceptionally,  it  may  be  severe  and 
even  purulent.  Then  it  is  usually  a  part  of  a  secondary  sepsis  or  a  general 
pynsmin,  as  evinced  by  such  other  lesions  as  empyema,  sid^cutaneous  abscesses, 
jaimdice,  splenic  tumor,  nephritis,  etc.;  and  they  all  seem  to  be  causetl  by  a  sec- 
ondary infection  with  streptococci,  etc. 

We  have  seen  a  few  instances  of  excessive  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  thighs, 
accompanies!  by  a  moderate,  diffuse  swelling, 

7.  Another  important  complication  of  scarlet  fever  is  pneumonia.  Tn  severe 
cases  lobular  pneumonia  sometimes  appears  as  early  as  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease; but  it  occurs  more  fnxpiently  in  connection  with  the  nephritis,  when  it 
may  have  the  significance  of  so-called  nephritic  pneumonia  {ride  infra).  The 
respiration  may  be  very  seriously  embarrnf^sed  hy  it.  Inflammations  of  serous 
membranes  in  the  chest — viz.,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  pleurisy — are  more 
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"rare.  They  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  disturbances  in  the  joints 
ivide  fvpra).  Pericarditis,  cnducartlitis,  and  myocarditis  sometimes  develop 
during  scarlet  fever,  but  it  is  usually  hard  to  decide  whether  they  are  due 
lo  the  direct  action  of  the  scarlatinnl  poison  itself  or  to  secondary  septic  com- 
plications. We  refer  the  tendency  to  tachycardia  or  bradycardia,  irregrularity 
of  the  heart-licat,  etc.  (which  sometimes  laj5t  long  after  the  scarlet  fever),  to 
myocarditic  changes.  Endocarditis  may  result  in  permanent  valvular  di^ase. 
Quite  severe  intestinal  symptoms,  such  as  diarrha?a,  may  appear.  These 
are  generally  the  result  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  follicles. 
Dj-sentery  is  less  frequent.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  liver  is  sometimes  found  to  be  considerably  enlarged.  A  general 
moderate  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  (neck,  axilhe,  groins)  is  uS'Ually  present 
in  scarlet  fever  at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  We  usually  find  in  the  blood  a 
pronounced  leucocytosis  which  sometimes  lasts  long  after  the  other  morbid 
gvmptoms. 

Variations  in  the  Course  of  the  Disease. — The  diversities  of  the  cJinicnl  pic- 
ture in  different  cases  of  scarlatina  will  be  understood  when  we  con-sider  the 
variety  and  number  of  the  disturbances  thus  fur  cited.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the 
general  course  of  the  disease  may  exhibit  numerous  i>eculiarities,  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  an  exhaustive  presentation.  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  a  cursory  statement  of  the  most  important  deviations  from  the  typical 
course. 

1.  Rudimentary  Forms. — To  this  class,  in  which  the  disease  does  not  reach  a 
perfect  development,  belong  first  the  oases  of  simple  sore  throat  with  no  erup- 
tion, or  at  most  an  extremely  faint  and  partial  one  {scarlatina  sine  exanthe- 
mate).  Sometimes  even  the  sore  throat  is  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing but  a  brief  and  slight  fever  with  mild  symptoms  of  general  disturbance.    The 

jogTiition  of  these  cases  as  scarlatinal  is  possible  only  when  we  consider  their 

liologieal  relation  to  other  undoubted  cases  of  scarlet  fever.    We  hud  an  cveel- 

lent  oppttrtunity  to  observe  them  when  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  chiUlren's 

wards  of  the  hospital  at  Leipsic.     The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  confirmed  by  a 

slight  though  evident  desquamation,  affec'ting  the  hands,  feet,  legs,  and  back,  or 

an  acute  nephritis,  which  may  folli>w  the  mildest  attacks  of  this  sort.    Many 

of  acute  nephritis,  thongh  apparently  wholly  spontaneous  and  primary, 

%ust  be  regarded  as  letiologically  scarlatinal. 

2.  Rudimentary  but  PerniciouH  Forms. — Under  this  head  belong  those  attacks 
of  scarlet  fe%'er  in  which  the  eruption  is  .scanty  or  absent,  while  from  the  very 
start  the  most  violent  general  symptoms  apfjear.  There  is  a  very  high  fever,  enor- 
mously rapid  pulse,  and  delirium.  Such  cases  must  be  the  result  of  an  uncom- 
monly severe  general  infection.  They  usually  end  in  sjjcedy  death.  Other  cases, 
ending  fatally  in  a  few  days,  have  a  well-develoi>ed  rash  without  other  localized 
disturbances. 

8-  Severe  Forms  with  a  more  Protracted  Course. — Tn  these  cases  the  long 
duration  is  not  the  exclusive  result  of  especial  complications,  but  is  likewise  due 
to  the  severity  of  the  intoxication.  One  variety  is  the  s<t-cnllod  typhoidal  form  of 
scjtrlatina,  with  persistent  high  fever  and  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  An- 
other variety  is  the  hannorrhagic  form  briefly  mentioned  above,  in  which  there 
are  extensive  hR:'morrhage8  into  the  skin  nnd  into  the  mucous  and  sertms  mem- 
bmnes.  This  form  may  run  an  extremely  acute  course.  Further,  in  all  per- 
nicious forms,  there  may  be  severe  local  complications,  particularly  diphtheritic 
or  gangrenous  sore  throat,  inilannnntions  of  serous  membranes,  etc.  Attacks 
of  this  sort  are  often  not  prr>dnced  by  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever  alone,  but  by 
secondary'  complicating  processes.  While  speaking  of  scarlatinal  diphthertn  it 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  secondary  infection  of  the  system  may  result. 
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principally  originating  from  the  diseased  throat,  and  occasioning  sometimes 
grave  septic  conditions  of  the  whole  body,  sometimes  local  disease  of  ditTcreut 
parts. 

4.  In  extremely  rare  cases  Eelapses  do  occur.  After  the  first  illness  a  fresh 
eruption  breaks  out  with  all  the  other  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever.  In  anomalous 
cases,  running  a  severe  course,  there  is  s^onietimes.  at  an  advanced  stage,  a  fresh, 
imperfect  eruption  (generally  in  spots),  which  Thomas  has  termed  a  pseudo- 
relapse.     Probably  this  is  usually  a  septic  eruption. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  is  made  in  most  cases  from  the 
characteristic  eruption  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms.  We 
should,  however,  hear  in  mind  that  exceptionally  other  eruptions  appear  which 
exhibit  the  closest  resemblance  to  that  of  scarlet  fever.  1.  After  the  use  of 
certain  drugs,  especially  atropine  (belladonna),  quinine,  antipyrine,  morphine, 
chloral;  and  likewise  after  the  ingestion  of  crabs,  Hsh,  etc.  2.  As  a  symptom 
of  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  small-pox;  and,  above  all, 
in  septic  diseases  (vide  infra).  In  an  uncertain  or  anomalous  case,  factors  of 
importance  fr>r  diagnosis  are  the  aetiology  (connection  with  other  well-defined 
caBes),  the  initial  sore  throat,  and  the  eventual  occurrence  of  desquamation  or  of 
a  secondary  nephritis. 

The  prognosis  must  in  every  case  be  guarded.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the 
course  of  the  disease,  it  is  evident  that,  even  in  cases  which  are  at  first  appar- 
ently the  most  favorable,  dangerous  complications  may  appear.  The  commonest 
dangerous  complication  during  the  height  of  the  disease  is  scarlatinal  diph- 
theria, the  commonest  dangerous  sequel  is  nephritis. 

Treatment. — The  majority  of  those  cases  nf  scarlet  fever  which  take  a  typical 
course  will  recover  completely  without  our  aid.  In  these  the  task  of  the  physi- 
cian, so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  consists  in  arranging  the  details  of  hygiene 
and  the  general  care  of  the  patient.  The  sick-room  should  be  coo]  and  well  ven- 
tilated and  the  diet  rather  strict,  consisting  mainly  •>f  milk.  Broths  and  eggs 
may  also  be  allowed.  We  should  see  that  the  skin  and  the  mouth  are  kept  clean. 
To  change  the  linen  frequently,  if  done  with  proper  precaution,  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  very  desirable.  Rubbing  the  skin  with  olive-oil,  vaseline,  etc., 
has  some  merit,  and  is  especially  to  be  recommended  if  the  skin  be  harsh  and  dry 
after  the  eruption  has  faded. 

[Frctm  the  moment  that  the  disease  is  declared  the  patient  should  be  thor- 
oughly anointed  daily  with  carbolized  vaseline,  lard,  or  the  like;  and  this  should 
be  kept  up  until  desquamation  has  ceased.  Not  only  is  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  promoted,  but  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  is  thereby 
greatly  lessened.] 

The  scarlatinal  disease  of  the  throat  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, the  main  duty  of  the  phyaiciaiv  in  this  regard  being  to  prevent,  if  iK>ssible, 
the  ingress  of  the  above-mentioned  secondary  infection.  It  is  therefore  our 
opinion  that  in  every  case  of  scarlet  fever  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease  to  maintain  complete  disinfection 
of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Larger  children  may  use  a  gargle  (two-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  chlorate  of  potash,  one-  or  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid).  In- 
halations of  carbolic-acid  spray,  dilute  lime-water,  etc.,  are  also  to  be  recom- 
memled  where  practicable.  If  there  is  prostration,  or  if  the  child  be  young  or 
willful,  we  must  cleanse  the  mouth  and  throat  at  short  intervals,  by  means  of  a 
spray-apparatus,  with  disinfectants,  such  as  boraeic  acid  or  permanganate  of  pntash 
in  solution.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  \Ai\n  to  let  the  patient  swallow  slowly  a  half- 
teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  potassic  chlorate  (about  1  to  40),  every  half-hour  or 
oftcner,  with  the  object  of  contributing  to  the  local  disinfection  of  the  throat.  If 
scarlatinal  diphtheria  nevertheless  develops  and  the  cervical  lymph-glands  begin. 
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txicre«fie  furwe^^ize,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  acfortling  to  the  experience  of 
Taube  and  lleubner,  that  parenehymntoua  injections  into  the  tissue  of  the  tonsils 
or  the  palatine  arches  may  yet  check  the  spread  of  the  secondary  infection.  About 
_6  minims  (a  Pravaz  syringe  half  full)  of  a  threc-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
rid  may  be  injected  twice  daily  upon  each  side  by  means  of  a  long  hollow  needle 
'fend  a  subcutaneous  syringe.  Catti  recommends  painting  the  affected  parta  with 
a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Of  the  many  other  remedies  ad- 
vised, we  may  add  that  the  insufflation  or  dusting  of  the  tonsils  with  powdered 
sugar  is  of  advantage.  In  ordinary  scarlatinal  diphtheria  we  can  expect  no 
benctit  from  Behring's  serum-therapy,  but  if  there  ia  a  complication  with  true 
diphtheria  a  serum-injection  is  most  advisable. 

If  the  nose  be  likewise  affected,  the  chief  thing  to  do  is  frequent  cleansing 
and  syringing  while  ihe  head  is  bent  forward.  We  should  be  on  the  watch  for 
the  possible  occurrence  of  otitis.  In  this  particular  the  physician  is  often  guilty 
of  sins  of  omission.  Much  harm  may  be  averted  by  a  prompt  syringing  of  the 
earSf  or,  if  need  be,  by  insufflation  of  air  into  the  middle  ear,  or  paracentesis  of 
the  membrana  tympani. 

Lnffammation  of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  if  severe,  is  prone  to  pass  on  to  8Ui>- 
puration,  and  it  must  then  be  treated  surgically.  When  the  swelling  has  just  begun, 
oris  still  moderate,  we  may  try  to  cure  it  by  rubbing  in  iodoform  ointment  (1  to 
15.)  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Ice  is  generally  not  so  well  borne  as  warm  applica- 
tions (poultices  or  warm  hran-cuahious). 

If  there  be  continuous  high  fever,  accompanied  by  rather  severe  constitutional 
symptoms,  a  moderate  employment  of  the  cold-water  treatment  in  scarlet  fever 
is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  baths  seldom  need  to  be  cooler  than  81**  to 
SS°  (22**-26*  R.),  and  are  to  be  employed  two  or  three  times  daily,  or  oftener 
in  severe  cases.  If  the  ner>ous  disturbance  be  serious,  or  if  the  respiration 
be  impaired,  the  patient  should  be  douched  with  cold  water  during  the  bath. 
Instead  of  baths,  wet  packs  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Internal  antipyretics, 
such  as  antipyrine,  may  usually  be  di8i)ensed  with,  although  in  private  practice 
we  may  be  obliged  to  employ  them. 

We  must  watch  the  condition  of  the  heart  carefully.  When  the  puLse  is  very 
ipid  we  may  use  an  ice-bag  on  the  heart.     When  the  heart  begins  to  grow 

kk  we  may  prescribe  tincture  of  strophanthua,  ^vine,  etc.,  and  the  most  efficient 
'femedy  for  threatening  collapse  is  injections  of  camphor.  With  mild  scarla- 
tinal arthritis  salicylato  of  srieiinni  and  antipjTiue  act  well  as  palliatives,  but  in 
TBTe  cases  they,  of  course,  do  little  good. 

We  know  of  no  means  to  avert  the  nephritis.  In  justice  to  himself,  the  physi- 
cian must  always  at  the  start  point  out  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  and  must 
avoid  us  far  as  possible  errors  in  diet  or  exposure  to  cold  on  the  part  of  his  pa- 
tient. He  may  thus  escape  blame.  The  treatment  of  the  nephritis  and  its 
results  is  fully  described  in  the  section  on  renal  diseases.  The  most  imiwrtant 
remedies  are  a  mild  diet  and  the  use  of  warm  or  hot  baths  and  packs.  The  other 
complications  of  scarlet  fever  must  be  treated  symptomatically  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

The  patient  must,  as  a  rule,  keep  hie  bed  three  or  four  weeks,  even  if  convales- 
_cenoe  be  uninterrupted. 

[This  injunction  is  rather  extreme.  Nephritis  is  as  likely  to  follow  a  mild  as  a 
rere  case,  and  occurs  sometimes  in  spite  of  everj*  precaution.  The  physician 
should  use  his  di-scretion  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  care- 
fully guarding  against  exposure  to  cold  and  impnidence  in  diet.] 

After  desriuamat.ion  is  completed  the  skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
warm  baths.  The  disease  is  so  dangerous  that,  whenever  a  case  occurs  in  a  fam- 
ily, isolation  is  absolutely  demanded,  and,  if  possible,  all  the  other  children  should 
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be  sent  nway.  If  this  advice  be  disregarded,  we  can  reject  all  responsibility  for 
any  further  cases  and  their  results. 

[Scarlet  fever  is  a  disease  at  once  so  highly  contagious  and  so  common  that  it 
may  he  taken  as  the  type  of  its  class.  Its  hygienic  treatment  and  the  measures 
needful  to  prevent  its  spread  eonseqiioiitly  deserve  more  minute  detail. 

The  sick-room  should  he  at  the  tcp  of  the  house,  if  ijossihle,  and  exposed  to  the 
Bouth;  every  unnecessary  article  of  furniture  and  all  ornaments  should  be  re- 
moved beforehand,  carpets,  curtains,  and  stuffed  or  upholstered  furniture  being 
iucluded.  A  window  should  be  kept  open  constantly,  top  and  bottom;  in  cool 
weather  a  fire  should  be  burning;  in  wann  weather  ventilation  is  furthered  by 
placing  a  gas-burner  or  larffe  kerosene  lamp  near  the  throat  of  the  chimney. 
Outside  the  door  of  the  sick-room  a  sheet  moisliMied  with  a  disinfectant  solution 
should  be  carefully  hung.  Only  those  whose  presence  is  absolutely  necessary  are 
[to  be  allowed  in  the  sick-room,  and  the  physician,  when  his  visit  is  completed, 
should  pass  directly  out  of  the  house. 

A  convalescent  should  he  kept  away  from  all  who  are  liable  to  contract  or  con- 
vey the  disease  until  desijuamation  has  entirely  ceased.  Several  wann  soap-baths 
should  be  given  before  the  child  emerges  into  every-day  life,  and  it  should  finally 
be  dressed  in  uncontamitiated  clothing. 

For  further  directions  as  to  the  disinfection  of  the  room,  the  clothing,  and  the 
excreta,  see  pages  28-30.] 
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MEASLES 

iEtiolog^. — In  contrast  with  the  malignancy  of  scarlet  fever  i?  the  compara- 
tively benign  juiture  of  nieaslus,  a  diHt-ase  of  childlmnd  which  is  but  little  feared 
even  by  mothers.  It  is  so  widespread,  and  the  susceptibility  to  it  is  so  universal, 
that  measles  passes  for  an  almost  unavoidable  but  comparatively  insignificant  aia- 
noyanee.  Indeed,  few  escape  it;  and  probably  the  reason  why  adults  have  mea- 
sles so  much  less  frequently  than  children  is  simply  that  most  adults  have  already 
suffered  from  it  in  childhood.  A  second  attack  of  measles  in  the  same  individual 
may  occur,  but  it  is  certainly  extremely  rare. 

[In  highly  civilized  countries  measles  lias  prevailed  so  long  that  it  would  seem 
that  a  relative  resistance  against  the  i>i>isf>n  has  been  acquired.  The  frightful 
ravages  of  the  disease  when  it  was  i)lanted  in  virgin  soil,  as  among  the  Fiji  Is- 
landers not  many  years  ago,  apparently  bear  out  this  view.  The  susceptibility  to 
measles  is  greater  and  more  widespread  than  is  that  to  scarlet  fever — that  is  to 
say.  fewer  individuals  reach  adult  life  without  having  experienced  an  attack  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.] 

Measles  generally  comes  in  epidemics.  Sporadic  cases  ore  exceptional.  In 
this  respect  measles  differs  decidedly  from  scarlet  fever.  The  rapirl  spread  of  the 
disease  when  it  has  once  broken  out  is  a  result  of  its  great  contagiousness.  If  one 
child  in  a  family  is  attacked,  the  others  almost  always  take  the  disease.  The  in- 
fection may  be  transmitted  even  by  well  persona  and  by  means  of  articles  with 
which  the  sick  have  come  in  contact,  although  this  i.^  not  often  the  case.  We  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  tlje  specific  poison  of  measles — although  its  existence 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted — nor  with  the  details  of  its  transmission.  Still  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  poison  is  inhaled  through  the  mouth  and  nose, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  its  effects  are  uauaUy  first  developed  in  the 
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TO^irSto^^aHiflffes  (vufif  infra).  The  disease  can  be  artificiBlly  produced  by  iu- 
oculation  of  healthy  children  with  the  blood  or  liquid  seerctions  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  it. 

Climcal  History. — The  length  of  the  sta^re  of  incubation  is  tolerably  uniform. 
It  is  ten  days  to  the  beginning  of  the  tirst  syniptonis,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  eruption.  The.'*e  tigures  have  been  established  by 
tbe  observations  of  Panum,  the  opportunity  having  been  afforded  upon  the  first 
introduction  of  the  dis»ea«?  into  the  Faroe  lalande.  As  a  rule,  there  are  no  es|)e- 
ciaJ  prodroraata  during  the  period  of  incubation  except  some  slight  elevations  of 
temperature.  At  the  and  of  ten  days  the  initial  stage*  begins,  generally  sudden- 
ly, and  with  an  abrupt  rise  of  temperature  to  102**  or  104"  (39°— 40°  C).  At  the 
same  time  the  characteristic  catarrhal  symptoms  api)ear:  nasal  catarrh  Icoryza), 
to  be  recognized  by  the  abundant  nasal  secretion,  the  frequent  .sneezing,  and 
eometimes  also  by  nose-bleed;  more  or  less  severe  conjunctivitis,  characterized  by 
photophobia,  reddening  of  the  eyes,  and  increased  How  of  tears;  and,  lastly, 
symptoms  of  a  catarrh  of  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  usually  mod- 
erate, but  nevertheless  causing  hoarseness  and  a  slight  cough.  With  all  this 
the  general  con<lition  is  disturbed,  the  children  are  restless,  have  headache,  and 
eat  little.  Symptoms  of  a  mild  stjre  throat  are  not  infrequent,  but  are  very  far 
from  being  so  prominent  as  in  scarlet  fever. 

These  initial  symptoms  last,  as  we  have  said,  three  or  four  days.  Then  the 
€ruj»tion  begins  (stage  of  eruption).  This  is  very  often  preceded  for  a  day  or 
two  by  a  peculiar,  usually  spotted,  reddening  of  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  termed 
''eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane."  [Koplik,  in  189S,  calletl  attention  to 
an  eruption  of  bluish-white  si>ocks,  surrounded  by  a  reddish  area,  upon  the  rau- 
raembrane  of  the  cheek  and  lip^*.  occurring  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours 
fore  tbe  cutaneous  exanthem.     Others  continn  his  observations  and   regard 

LOpIik's  spot5  *'  as  a  great  aid  in  early  diagnosis. — \.]  The  true  eruption  of 
measles  begins  almost  alway.s  in  the  face,  on  the  cheeks,  fnrelicad,  and  arouiul  the 
mouth  (ciuitro sting  with  the  characteristic  pallor  of  the  chin  in  scarlet  fever), 
and  spreads  from  there  rapidly  do^v^^ward  over  all  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  erup- 
tion consists  at  first  of  little  papilla',  corresponding  to  the  follicles.  These  are 
won  surrounded  by  a  pale-red,  slightly  elevated  border,  and  in  many  cases  become 
confluent.  Perfectly  tlat  elevations,  of  various  sizes  and  of  extremely  irregular, 
dentated,  roundish,  or  angular  shape,  develop.  They  are  often  so  thickly  crowded 
together  as  to  touch  one  another,  but  usually  limited  |>ortions  of  normal  skin 
intenene  b<!tween  them.  Within  each  raised  spot  the  little  follicular  papillre 
remain  visible. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  the  fever  rises,  having  been,  as  a  rule, 
slight  during  the  last  days  of  the  initial  stage.  It  attains  about  104°  or  105" 
(40"'-40.5*'  C).  In  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  the  eruption  reaches  its  full 
development  and  its  grcateJ^t  extent.  The  fever  and  the  catarrhal  symptoms  also 
persist  for  the  same  length  of  time  Sometimes  we  find  a  slight  swelling  of  all  the 
lymph-glands.  Then  follows  a  decline  in  the  fever,  usually  rapid,  and  indeed 
ahao^t  by  crisis,  while  the  eruption  after  a  short  period  of  full  development  Ix^gins 
ly  to  fade  during  the  two  or  throe  days  following.  At  the  same  time  the 
lal  symptoms  diminish.  A  more  or  less  extensive  desquamation  of  the 
epidermis  begins,  scarcely  ever  in  large  pieces  as  in  scarlet  fever,  b^it  in  little 
««al*r<>,  like  bran,  Tn  eight  or  ten  days,  if  the  disease  runs  a  normal  course,  the 
patient  is  fully  convalescent. 

•  We  roDnirler  tbe  t<Tttt  "Initinl  slAjfe"  more  cormct  tlion  "  {mxlroninl  stngp."  The  "  |>n>tiriim«l 
tpafKioam"  nre  the  fin»t  sliglit  syatploms  wliu'h  ocour  «iuriuff  the  time  of  Incubation  of  «r»  inffctiotis 
dncaiv.  while  the  »yiti|>loiii!»  pK-nented  by  tncoalca  before  Uio  br«»aklu(f  out  of  the  truption  «r«!  n  piirt 
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Initial  Fever,  Enijitivf*  Fevf.T. 

Eru]Mli>u. 

FlO.  6.— Exomple  of  the  temperature  curve  In 
measles. 


After  this  brief  description  of  the  usual  course,  we  must  consider  more  closely 
flome  of  the  symptoms  and  possible  ramplicatioiis. 

The  fever  (see  Fi^f.  t>J  of  measles  exhibits,  as  has  been  already  implied,  a  toler- 
ably typical  course.  It  begins  with  a  rather  marked  and  rapid  rise  upon  the  com- 
meucemont  of  the  disease.  On  the  moriiitiir  of  the  second  day  there  is  usually  a 
marked  remission,  often  to  normal.     In  the  last  two  days  of  the  initial  stage  the 

fever  is  moderate,  very  rarely  being  so 
'       -        3      4       s       6       7       8         high   as  at    the  bfgiimitig-     With   the 

eruption  there  is  n  new,  rapid  rise,  usu- 
ally higher  than  the  initial  one,  so  that 
we  may  well  divide  the  fever  into  two 
periods — the  prodromal  fever  and  the 
uruptive  fever.  This  latter  is  but  brief 
uud  does  not  persist,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
duriug  the  entire  duration  of  the  erup- 
tion. It  falls  by  crisis  when  the  rash  has 
attained  full  development.  There  may, 
to  be  sure,  be  slight  elevations  of  tem- 
perature during  the  next  day  or  two; 
but,  if  the  fever  is  considerable  and  per- 
sistent, it  is  always  a  sign  that  complica- 
tions have  arisen,  probably  in  the  respir- 
atory apparatus. 

The  eruption  usually  assimaes  the 
form  desc!ribed  above,  but  may  present 
manifold  varieties.  Sometimes  its  de- 
velopment is  rudimentarj'.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  begin  on  the  face,  but  on  some  other  part  of  the  body.  This  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  case  will  be  anomalous  in  other  ways  as  well.  The 
individual  spots  may  be  sm,'3ller  than  usual,  and  may  remain  entirely  separate 
from  each  other  {morbilii  papuhsi).  In  other  cases  the  eruption  is  so  conilueut 
(morhiUi  vunfhienfes)  that  it  resembles  the  eruption  of  scarlatina.  The  forma- 
tion of  vesicles  (tnorhiHi  resiciihsi)  also  occurs,  but  much  more  rarely  than  in 
scarlet  fever.  Hiemorrhagic  measles  is  also  obserx-^ed,  but  usually  only  in  the 
fonn  of  small,  capillary  bleeding,  and  in  cases  that  otherwii^e  run  a  perfectly 
favorable  course.  Very  rare  cases  have  indeed  been  described,  with  a  general 
htemorrhagic  diathesis  and  severe  symptoms,  resembling  htemorrhagic  scarlatina. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  "  black  measles  "  of  the  old  writers  was  actually  mea- 
sles at  all.  In  addition  to  the  proper  eruption  of  measles,  other  eruptions  some- 
times devoli>i) — .such  as  vesicles,  wheals,  and  pustules. 

The  pulse  h  gcncrnlly  not  so  rapid  in  measles  as  in  scarlet  fever.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  s])leon  can  be  made  out  ordy  to  a  slight  degree,  if  at  all.  As  a  rule, 
we  tind  no  pronoun<*ed  leucocytosis  in  the  blood. 

The  complications  of  measlci  are  for  the  most  part  exaggerations  or  abnormal 
varieties  and  extensions  of  those  troubles  which  are  observed  during  the  usual 
mild  course  of  the  fever.  As  in  scarlet  fever  (vide  supra),  we  often  have  to  deal 
with  the  effects  not  of  the  original,  but  of  secondary  infection.  Compared  with 
the  great  majority  of  mild  attacks  taking  the  t,\7)ical  course,  cases  presenting  com- 
plications of  any  severity  are  rare,  and  mufh  Ipss  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever. 
Epidemics  are  only  now  and  then  distinguished  by  unusual  severity. 

Often  quite  serious  eye-diseases  are  developed,  particularly  blennorrhagic  con- 
junctivitis, keratitis,  and  iritis. 

Marked  inflammution  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  lar- 
ynx may  prolong  the  course  of  the  disease.    This  ia  often  merely  an  exaggera- 
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tion  of  the  usual  catarrh.  Otitis  media  likewise  aometimes  occurs.  A  laryngitis 
of  marked  intensity,  with  considerable  swelling'  of  the  parts  involved,  may  pro- 
duce much  discomfort,  or  even  symptoms  of  stenosis  ("false  croup").  Actual 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  lesions  of  the  throat  and  larynx  also  occur  (diphtheria 
of  measles).  This  last  is  indeed  much  rarer  than  scarlatinal  diphtheria,  but  it 
may  have  the  same  unhappy  termination.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  sometimes 
genuine  laryngeal  croup  is  obsened  in  measles,  unaccompanied  by  lesions  of  the 
pharj'nx.  In  all  these  affections  seeon<lar>'  infection  plays  the  chief  part,  as  it 
doe«  in  scarlet  fever  (vide  supra,  page  41). 

It  is,  however,  in  the  lungs  that  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  all  compli- 
cations in  measles  occur.  The  usual  mild  bronchitis  becomes  very  intense,  ex- 
tends into  the  bronchioles  (capillary  bronchitis),  and  then  results,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  more  or  less  extensive,  lobular,  catarrhal  pneumonia  (<?.  t'.).  Accord- 
ing to  Koster,  measles  pneumonia  rises  from  an  intiammatory  proliferation  of 
nuclei  about  the  small  br<iiichi.  and  it  usually  invades  the  neighb<iring  alveoli  by 
continuity  along  the  small  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  then  a  "  small 
ncKlular."  but  not  strictly  a  lobuhir  pneumonia.  Measles  pneumonia  is  to  be 
diagnosticated  when  moist  rales  are  heard  in  abundance  over  a  large  part  of  the 
chest,  and  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  persistent  fever  and  pronounced  diffi- 
culty in  respiration,  with  cough  or  dyspnaa.  We  get  decided  dullness  on  per- 
cuAsion  only  when  the  separate?  centers  of  infiltration  are  more  than  usually  con- 
fluent. Genuine  lobar,  croupous  pneumonia  appears  much  less  often  than  the 
lobular  variety.  It  attacks  one  lobe,  or  several,  is  attended  by  high  fever,  and 
laay  end  with  a  well-marked  crisis. 

The  foregoing  pulmonary  symptoms  usually  appear  at  the  height  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  persist  after  the  eruption  fades.  They  may  delay  convalescence  for 
weeks.  In  other  cases  measles  will  be  seen  at  the  start  to  run  a  normal  course,  the 
temperature  will  have  already  fallen,  and  then  come  new  fever  and  the  appear^ 
a.nce  of  decided  pulmonary  disturbance.  Thi?  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  grave 
compHcation;  and  especially  in  feeble  chiklren  it  may  lead  to  death,  with  the 
lymptoms  of  impaired  respiration  or  of  constitutional  exhaustion.  At  present 
we  can  not  definitely  state  how  far  in  measles  pneumonia  we  have  to  do  with  the 
direct  action  of  the  measles  poison  itself  or  with  secondary  infection  (strepto- 
cocci, diplococci.  etc.). 

Marked  intestinal  symptoms  sometimes  appear,  particularly  an  excessive  diar- 
rha-a.  due  to  intestinal  catarrh.  It  is  characteristic  nf  measles  that  in  severe 
case*!  such  a  diarrhf^a  may  assume  a  pronounced  dysenteric  churueter,  indicated  by 
blood  and  slime  in  the  dejections,  sjinptoms  which  usually  depend  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  follicular  colitis  with  ulcerations. 

Xow  and  then  still  other  complications  may  present  themselves,  of  which  a  full 
enumeration  is  impossible.  Nephritis  does  ori'ur.  i)Ut  far  less  often  tlian  in  scar- 
let fever.  A  simple  albuminuria  during  the  ncrae  of  the  disease  is  not  infrequent, 
bnt  as  a  rule  it  has  no  especial  clinical  significance.  We  should  mention  gangrene 
of  the  cheek,  the  so-called  noma,  as  a  complication,  which  is  very  rare  but  appar- 
ently characteristic. 

Peculiarities  in  the  conrse  of  the  disease  are  much  rarer  in  measles  than  in 

rlet  fever.  Yet  we  see,  i»n  tht^  one  hand,  unusually  mild  or  rudimentary 
in  which  either  the  rash  or  the  other  local  symptoms  are  remarkably  slight, 
'iind  nn  the  other  hand,  abnormally  severe  cases.  These  latter  are  distinguished 
by  the  unusual  height  or  persi?itence  of  the  fever,  by  the  severe  constitutional  and 
nen-ous  symptoms,  and  further  by  the  early  appearance  of  complications.  Such 
QUieci  have  been  termed  "  typhoid  measles."     We  have  already  mentioned  the 

•re  form  of  htemorrhagie  measles. 
■  We  should  notice  the  clinical  relation  which  measles  bears  to  two  other  in- 
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fectious  diseases — to  whooijing-cough  tmd   tuiicrculosis.     Measles  and  pertussis^ 
(q.  r.)  may  follow  each  utlier  in  ttie  same  individual  at  a  short  interval,  isonie- 
timed  one  and  sometimes  the  other  taking  the  initiative;  epidemics  of  the  two  dis- 
eases prevail  with  comparative  frt-quenc.v  ut  the  same  time.     Tuberculosis  is  like-, 
wise  to  be  mentioned  as  tin  important  sequela  of  measles.     In  these  cases  it  is' 
probable  that  the  ehildren  have  a   tubercular  focus  smoldering  somewhere  in 
the  body  (lymph-glands,  lungs)  before  the  attack  of  juensles  which  kindles  it  and 
aids  its  further  extension.    The  measles  may  also,  of  course,  excite  u  predisposi- 
tion to  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  diagnosis  of  measles,  us  of  the  other  acute  exanthematous  diseases,  is^ 
based  chieHy  njion  the  eruption,  but  we  must  also  regard,  of  course,  other  symp- 
toms whieli  may  be  present  (fever,  catarrhal  symptduis).  Personal  experience  does 
more  to  sharpen  the  perception  than  cau  the  fullest  descriptions.  We  can  merely 
suspect  the  disease  during-  the  initial  stage  unless  an  epidemic  prevails.  If, 
beside  the  characteristic  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  above-mentioned  eruption  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  exists,  the  diagnosis  becomes  tolerably  cer- 
tain. We  should  consider  that  eruptions  similar  to  that  of  measles  appear  in 
other  diseases,  more  especially  in  rothelu,  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  in  the  begin- 
uiug  of  small-pox,  and  sometimes  in  secondary  syphilis.  Furthermore,  wc  need  to 
exclude  eruptious  due  to  drugs,  especially  autipyrine,  and  also  turpentine,  balsam 
of  copaiba,  etc.  In  doubtful  cases  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
by  the  other  sjTnptoms,  and,  above  all,  by  the  further  course  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis.— We  have  already  remarked  how  favorable  iu  general  the  prog- 
nosis is,  but  we  must  here  rci>eat  that  all  epidemics  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
benign  character,  and  that  in  every  case  the  physician  must  hear  iiv  mind  the  |w"i6- 
sibility  of  complications,  and  particularly  the  danger  of  severe  pulmonary  dis- 
turbances. 

Treatment.— The  patient  should  in  general  be  kept  somewhat  warmer  thiin  in 
scarlet  fever.  Even  in  what  seem  to  be  the  miiclest  cases  the  child  should  he 
kept  in  bed  till  desquamation  is  over.  The  sick-ehamber  is  to  he  somewhat  dark- 
ened, on  account  of  the  photophobia  which  usually  exists  at  first.  In  this  way, 
normal  cases  run  on  favorably  without  any  especial  therapeutic  interposition. 
The  catarrhal  sjTuptoms,  however,  sbimld  always  be  heeded,  since  to  disregard 
them  may  lead  to  their  becoming  aggravated.  The  chief  requisite  is  cleanliness. 
At  regular  intervals  the  eyes,  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  mouth  should  be  washed 
out  with  lukewarm  water. 

If,  despite  all  this,  certain  distxirbances  appear  in  a  worse  form  than  usual,  or 
if  complicatinns  deveUip,  these  must  receive  especial  attention.  Severe  eye  trou- 
bles should  be  treated  acrording  to  the  usual  ophthalmological  practice.  The 
treatment  of  croupous  trouble  in  the  throat  or  larynx  will  l>e  fully  described  in  a 
later  chapter.  For  the  pulmonary  complications,  lukewarm  baths,  combined  if 
need  be  with  rather  cool  dont'hes,  constitute  the  most  effectual  remedy.  Cold 
pucks  are  also  very  efficient.  These  we  shall  speak  of  later  in  more  detail  in  the 
r-h!i(it«>r  on  catarrhal  imeuninnin.  The  cliief  task  of  the  physician  in  the  treat- 
ment of  measles  is.  however,  to  hinder  as  far  as  possible  the  appearance  of  compli- 
cations. We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  internal  remedies  for  the  lung  troubles 
which  are  at  nil  trustworthy.  In  rare  instances  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  bronchi  requires  the  admiiiistration  of  an  emetic.  As  expectorants 
we  may  try  ipecac,  liquor  ammonii  anisatus,  etc.  If  considerable  intestinal  dis- 
turbance arises,  we  must  employ  *.niall  doHes  of  opium,  calomel,  tannalbin,  or  sub- 
nitrate  <r»f  bismuth.  We  hardly  need  to  say  that,  whatever  else  is  done,  the 
strength  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  wine, 
broth;*,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  For  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  disease  has 
ended,  the  child  must  be  very  carefully  watched. 
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As  the  disease  is  usually  so  mild,  prophylaxis  is  not  very  strenuously  at- 
tempted. If  one  child  in  a  family  is  attacked,  it  is  probably  already  too  late  to 
isolate  the  others,  and  it  is  even  an  advantage  to  the  family  to  have  all  the  chil- 
dren finish  at  once  what  they  will  hardly  be  able  eventually  to  avoid.  We  would 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  isolation  if  the  disease  prevailed. in  a  severe 
form. 

[It  is  not  customary  with  us  to  insist  so  strongly  upon  isolation  and  thorough 
disinfection  as  in  scarlet  fever,  but  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  toward  a 
wide  application  of  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine.  It  is  certainly  of  no 
advantage  to  a  child  to  contract  measles.  Delicate  children,  especially  those 
with  tubercular  predisposition,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  it ;  and,  even 
if  it  is  decided  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  confine  the  disease  to  one 
member  of  a  family,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against  infecting  other 
families.  Under  suspicious  circumstances,  consequently,  children  are  to  be  kept 
away  from  school  and  from  contact  with  others. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  every  possible 
hygienic  means  should  be  employed  in  order  that  full  vigor  may  be  regained.] 


CHAPTER   VI 

BOTHELK 

{Oerman  Me<ule$) 

RoTHELM  is  a  disease  similar  to  measles,  but  distinct  from  it,  although  formerly 
often  confounded  with  it,  and  perhaps  with  scarlet  fever  as  well.  The  observa- 
tions of  Steiner,  Thomas,  and  others  leave  now  no  room  to  doubt  that  these  dis- 
eases are  distinct,  for  epidemics  occur  in  which  all  cases  present  the  characteristic 
peciiliarities  ascribed  to  rotheln.  But  the  best  proof  is  thnt  children  who  have 
had  rotheln  are  not  infrequently  attacked  by  genuine  measles  later.  It  may  in- 
deed be  very  difficult  in  -an  individual  case  to  decide  which  disease  is  present ;  but 
that  rotheln  does  exist,  as  an  independent  form  of  disease,  can  be  denied  by  those 
alone  who  have  never  seen  it. 

After  an  incubation  of  about  two  or  three  weeks  the  disease  begins  with 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  which  is  usually  noticed  first  in  the  face. 
Initial  symptoms  (cough,  sneezing,  etc),  preceding  the  eruption,  either  are 
wholly  absent  or  at  most  last  for  half  a  day.  The  eruption  is  decidedly  like 
that  of  measles,  but  its  individual  spots  are  smaller.  They  are  seldom  larger 
than  small  peas  and  circular,  being  only  exceptionally  as  dentated  and  irregular 
in  outline  as  are  the  maculae  of  measles.  They  appear  on  the  whole  face,  the 
head,  the  trunk,  and  the  extremities,  are  pale  red  (sometimes  deep  red),  only 
slightly  elevated,  and  are  not  apt  to  become  confluent.  In  rare  instances, 
small  vesicles  develop  upon  the  macules.  The  soft  palate  sometimes  exhibits, 
as  in  measles,  a  faint  macular  eruption  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
After  two  to  four  days  the  eruption  fades.  There  is  usually  no  decided  desquama- 
tion. 

Other  symptoms  of  disease  than  this  eruption  are  slight.  Fever  in  many 
cases  appears  to  be  entirely  absent.  As  a  rule,  there  is  for  a  day  or  two  a  little 
elevation  of  temperature,  reaching  102°  (39°  C.)  at  most.  Tokens  of  a  moderate 
catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  nasal  mucous  membrnne.  the  throat,  and  the 
larynx  are  also  observed — viz.,  photophobia,  nasiil  discharge,  and  cough.  Ofton, 
the  cervical  lymph-glands  are  more  or  less  swollen.    The  constitutional  disturb- 
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ance  is  genornlly  so  slight  thut  the  child  can  liardly  be  kept  in  bed.     Important 
complications  hardly  ever  occur. 

The  prognoaia  r>f  mtheln  is  therefore  perfectly  favorable,  and  the  employment 
of  any  wpecial  treatment  is  needless. 


CHAPTER   Vn 


SMALL-POX 

( Variola,     Varioloid) 

Etiology. — Small-pox  has  been  known  for  ceutiiriea,  although  formerly  often 
confounded  with  other  diseases.*  it  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  acute  infectious 
diseases,  and  in  earlier  times  it  has  destroyed  thourfunds  in  its  pestilential  prog- 
ress. It  was  the  di^scovery  of  the  possibility  of  prophylactic  inoculation,  and  the 
ever-increasing-  spread  of  this  precautionary  meastire,  which  first  robbed  the  dis- 
ease of  some  portion  of  its  terrors. 

Numerous  statements  have  been  made  about  the  occurrence  of  raicro-organ- 
i.ims  in  the  variolous  eruptions  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  sijecifie,  organized  poison 
of  smull-imx,  however  stronj^ly  justified  we  may  be  in  asj^uming  its  existence. 
Bacteria  can  in  fact  easily  be  demonstrated  in  the  eruption  of  variola,  but  most 
of  tliem  come  from  the  surrounding  atmtj!?phere,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  spe- 
cific vari(dous  processes.  The  foci  of  bacleriu  found  in  the  internal  orpans  (liver, 
spleen,  kidneys)  are  also  due,  as  their  discoverer.  Welgert,  himself  suppfised,  to  the 
secondary  ingress  of  other  varieties  of  raicro-urgauiyms,  and  are  not  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  variolous  process,  the  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  furnishing  a 
ready  eu trance  for  infections  matter. 

Prcdisiwsition  to  variola,  except  us  diminished  by  vaccination  (vide  infra),  is 
universal.  The  disease  may  appear  at  any  age,  even  in  vtero.  Women  are 
believed  to  be  especially  liable  to  it  during  pregnancy  and  child-bed.  It  is  said 
that  persons  ill  with  another  acute  infectious  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  or  typhoid  fever,  are,  for  the  time  being,  tolerably  secure  from  infection 
with  small-pox ;  but  this  rule  certainly  has  exceptions.  The  same  individual 
rarely  takes  the  disease  a  second  time. 

A  case  of  variola  is  always  the  result  of  transmission  of  the  poison  to  n  healthy 
person  from  one  who  is  already  ill  with  it.  The  s]-)eeific  poison  is  most  abundant 
in  the  diseased  portions  of  the  body  and  in  the  pus  of  tlie  suppurating  pocks, 
as  well  as  the  crust.*?  and  scales  which  are  left  when  these  have  dried  up;  but 
the  ilisease  is  also  contagious  in  its  earlier  stages,  before  the  pustules  develop, 
and  even,  according  to  n  few  observations,  during  the  stage  of  incubation.  Cer- 
taiidy  the  variolous  poison  is  very  volntile — that  is.  it  is  prone  to  disseminate 
itself  through  the  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  patient.  In  order  to  catch  the 
disease  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  patient,  hut  raercdy  to  remain  in  his  vicin- 
ity. In  many  cases  we  can  not.  howPTcr.  determine  w-ith  exactness  the  mode  of 
transmission,  since  the  contagion  may  either  be  direct  or  by  means  of  objects  and' 
utensils  with  which  a  patient  hsis  come  in  contact— for  example,  the  soiled  linen. 
The  dead  body  also  is  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease.  In  genera!,  numerous 
instances  point  to  a  considerable  "  tenacity  "  in  the  poison.     The  precise  manner 


•  The  very  name  smnll-iiox  (petite  vJroU)  U  significftnt  of  its  conftutioo  with  syphilis,  which  waa 
termed  the  "  great  pox." 
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of  infection  is  not  yet  known,     It  is  most  probable  that  the  poison  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs  with  the  inspired  air. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  thnt  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  healthy  per- 
60I1S  by  direct  inoouhitiou  of  the  contents  of  the  variolous  pustules.  It  is  stated 
that  monkeys  and  other  animals  may  be  suecessfuly  inoculated  in  the  same  way. 
Whether  inoculations  with  the  blo<jd  of  the  sick  will  reproduce  the  disease  is  not 
yet  settled.  The  secretions  (saliva,  sweat,  urine,  and  milk)  do  not  apparently 
CMniain  the  infectious  matter. 

Course  of  the  Disease.  Variola  and  Varioloid. — The  stage  of  incubation  lasts 
as  a  rule  thirteen  to  fuurteeu  days,  sometimes  a  somewhat  shorter  time.  During 
this  period  prodromal  symptoms  aro  absent  or  insignificant. 

The  disease  itself  begins  suddenly  with  what  are  usually  very  characteristic 
initial  symptoms — rigor,  fever,  headache,  and  iulense  pain  in  the  loins.     It  is  only 
iii  comparatively  few  cases  that  one  or  another  of  these  symptoms  is  slight  or 
WHiiliug.    The  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  very  severe — a  dry  tongue,  stupor, 
wttkefulnes4j,  delirium.     The  fever  continues  intense  for  some  days.     The  pulse  is 
much  quickened.     There  is  almost  total  anorexia,  and  often  there  is  vomiting. 
There  is  constipation,  or,  more  rarely,  diarrha-a.     Frequently  there  is  a  slight  sore 
throat,  and  sometimes  a  slight  bronchitis.     The  spleen  is  eulargetl  in  most  of  the 
Severe  cases,  and  the  urine  often  has  a  trace  of  albumen.     In  women,  menstrua- 
tiou  occurs  in  a  remarkably  large  number  of  cases.    The  proper  variolous  eruption 
does  not  at  once  appear,  but  from  the  second  day  other  chanieteristie  etHores- 
cencc-e  are  not  rare.     These  are  termed  the  initial  rash  of  small-pox.     We  may 
find  either  a  diffuse  or  macular  erythema,  extending  in  varj'ing  degree  over  the 
trunk  and  extremities  (especially  on  the  extensor  surface),  or  a  h»morrhagic 
eruption  with  small  spots,  appearing  by  preference  upon  the  hypogastrium  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs  (in  the  so-called  femoral  triangle  of  Simon)  or  on 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  trunk  and  on  the  upper  arm.     The  erj-thema  soon  dis- 
appears but  the  htemorrhagic  spots  can  be  seen  longer.    Both  fonns  of  the  initial 
eruption  may  be  combined. 

The  initial  stage,  just  pictured,  lasts  usually  three  days.  Severe  symptoms 
occurring  at  this  time  do  not  exclude  the  ptjiSJiiibilily  that  the  further  course  of  the 
disease  may  prove  favorable,  while  mild  s.ATnptoms  are  of  g«»od  omen. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth  day  the  temperature  makes  a  decided 
fall,  and  the  regular  variolous  eruption  begins  to  he  devoloj^ed  U|Ktn  the  skin — the 
tlatiium  rruplifjnij!.  During  this  perio<l  an  evident  difference  among  the  separate 
cases  hocoraes  manifest.  This  distinction  can  not  indeed  be  always  drawn  with  a 
narrow  line,  but  it  is  noticeable  enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of  twct  types 
of  variolous  disoasc.  We  refer  to  the  division  into  a  severe  form  (variola  vera), 
and  another,  mild  form  (varioloid).  The  variola  projier  has  a  well-developed 
eruption  with  many  pustules,  and.  as  a  result  of  this,  a  second  stage  of  fever 

I  {stadium  suppurufionU).  Varioloirl  has  a  much  more  scanty  eruption,  and  little 
or  no  suppurative  fever.  We  must  now  discuss  these  two  forma  separately. 
Variola  Vera 
m  The  eruption  almost  always  begins  in  the  face  and  upon  the  hniry  scalp,  ap- 
"peftring  somewhat  later  on  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  last  of  nil  iir/on  the  legs. 
It  begins  in  the  form  of  little  red  dots  and  spots,  which  develop  in  nlMrut  two  days 
to  small  papules  (ittodium  floritionis).  If  the  hand  be  passed  over  thickly  set  and 
well-devoloped  papules  of  variola,  a  peculiar  soft,  satin-like  feeling  is  perceived. 
On  the  points  of  these  papilUe  a  little  vesicle  forms.  This  keeps  growing  larger 
and  larger,  its  contents  becoming  turbid  and  purulent,  till  at  last,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  eruption  and  the  ninth  of  the  disease,  the  development  of  the  genuine  pus- 
tule of  variola  is  complete  {»tadium  suppuralionis) .    The  pustule  usnally  presents 
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upon  its  summit  a  little  diiuiilf  (uinbilicatioii).  and  is  surroundctt  by  a  red| 
border  or  "halo."  Where  the  pocks  «re  t-'^ptfially  close  together,  as  iu  the  face, 
the  skin  between  them  is  diffusely  swoUun,  and  the  consequent  burning  and  pain 
arc  excessive.  The  ciuinteininee  beeonie.s  much  disti^red.  Often  the  eyes  can 
not  be  opened  beeause  of  the  ledema.  The  hands  also  are  apt  to  be  intensely 
jitfeetcd,  especially  the  buck  of  the  hands,  and  also  all  parts  which  have  previously 
been  injured  in  any  way  (pressure  or  friction  of  clothiniar,  etc.).  On  the  trunk 
the  pustules  are  very  rarely  as  close  tog'other  as  on  the  face  and  hands.  It  is 
wfifthy  «if  note  that  often  new  eruptions  of  pustules  keep  appearing'  for  two  or 
three  days. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  eruption  upon  the  skin,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  a 
perfectly  analogous  efflorcj*cenee  develops  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  The 
chief  places  for  itj*  appearance  arc  the  mouth  and  throat,  the  tonpiie,  the  soft  p!il- 
ate,  the  nasal  cavity,  also  the  lai"j'ux,  the  trachea,  and  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  n-sopha- 
gus.  In  the  vagina  and  rectum  it  is  rare  and  scanty.  In  this  mucous  etttores- 
cence,  however,  there  are  no  proper  pustules,  but  small,  superficial  ulcers.  These 
result  fnim  the  maceration  of  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  sometimes  be<"onie  confluent.  The  annoyance  producefi  by  this  eruiition  in 
the  mouth  and  throat  is.  of  course,  very  great.  The  pocks  in  the  larynx  manifest 
themselves  by  hoanseness.  and  occasionally  by  symptoms  of  stenosis. 

At*  we  have  said,  the  hegiTining  of  the  eruption  is  the  siM:nal  for  a  noticealde 
fall  in  the  temjieniture ;  but  in  true  variola  the  fall  dues  not  reach  the  normal, 
or  only  temporarily.  The  other  symjitoms  likewise  remit.  es]iceially  the  head- 
ache and  hnuhar  [tain.  When,  however,  the  suppuration  begins,  the  fever  rises 
once  more,  and  there  are  fresh  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance.  This  is 
the  time  for  the  dreaded  attacks  of  delirium,  during  which  the  patient  must  be 
vigilantly  watched,  lest  some  untoward  event  happen.  Now,  too,  complicationa 
may  arise  (vide  infra). 

On  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  of  the  disease  the  pustules  begin  to  dry  up 
(sltiiiinm  ej-ftircofitntis).  The  pundent  contents  of  the  pustules,  part  of  which 
have  hurst,  form  yellow  crusts,  the  swelling  of  the  skin  subsides,  and,  a  few 
days  later,  the  crusts  and  scabs  begin  to  fall  off.  With  the  beginning  of  desic- 
cation, the  fever  declines;  the  local  as  well  as  the  constitutional  symptoms 
l>ecome  daily  slighter,  au<l  convales<*ence  follows.  The  healing  of  the  pustules  ia 
frequently  accompanied  by  an  extremely  troublesome  itching.  After  the  scabs 
have  been  cast  off,  the  skin  presents  pigmented  spots,  which  persist  for  months. 
Wherever  the  cutis  vera  has  itself  been  destroyed  by  the  suppurntion,  a  »*-tir  is 
inevitable.  Thus  arise  the  familiar  s<'ars  (pitting:)  of  smnll-pox.  which  continue 
visible  through  life.  Very  often,  after  the  end  of  the  disease,  there  is  almost 
complete  alopecia.    The  hair  often  grows  again,  but  not  always. 

Vauiolofd  I 

The  distinction  between  varioloid  and  variola  vera  is  not  in  kind,  but  in  de- 
gree. Varioloid  is  only  a  milder  form  of  variola.  There  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  no  sharp  boundary-line  between  the  two.  Varioloid  is  most  often  observed 
in  those  whose  susceptibility  to  the  variolous  poison  has  been  diminished  by 
vaccination  (vide  infra). 

As  above  mentioned,  the  behavior  of  the  disease  during  its  initial  stage  will 
not  permit  us  to  decide  positively  whether  variola  or  varioloid  will  he  developed. 
It  is  true  that  if  the  symptoms  be  esp«^cially  uiibL  we  may  guess  that  it  will  be 
varioloid;  and.  likewise,  the  appearance  of  the  initial  erythema  already  spoken  of 
is  regarded  as  a  favorable  on\en. 

Shortly  after  the  pocks  begin  to  appear,  the  decision  can  almost  always  be 
made  with  certainty.     In  varioloid  the  eruption  is  rather  scanty.     It  is  often 
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irre^tlsr,  and  docs  not  by  any  menii8  always  begin,  like  that  of  Tsriola,  in  the 
faoe.  bat  often  on  the  trunk.  The  individual  pocks  are  in  no  way  different  from 
those  of  variola;  but  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  pass  through  all  the  regu- 
\»T  stages  to  full  -juppuration,  but  undergo  resolution  before  this  occurs.  Such 
cttse»,  in  which  there  is  nothing  beyond  papillte  or  vesicles,  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  varinlois  verrucosn  sen  miliaris.  The  scantiness  of  the  eruption  and  the 
limited  amount  of  .suppuration  have  for  their  corollary  an  absence,  or  at  least  a 
ry  slight  development,  of  the  suppurative  fever. 
When  the  eruption  apjjearh  the  temixirature  usually  falls  by  crisis  to  the 
"normal  level  and  remains  there.  The  desiccation  may  begin  as  early  as  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day  of  the  disease,  so  that  the  whole  duration  of  varioloid  is  con- 
siderably shorter  than  that  of  variola.  Clrave  complications  are  very  exceptional. 
The  p«x'k*  may  develop  upon  the  muctms  nicmbrHru's.  but  here,  too.  they  are 
icanty  and  not  very  vigorous. 

Cot'RSE  OP  THE  FrVER,   SYMPTOMS   PHESE>fTED  BV    SEPARATE  OrOANS,  AND 

CoMfLirATH»NS 

1.  Fever  (vide  Fig.  7). — Tn  the  initial  stage,  as  we  have  said,  the  temperature 
rises  rapidly  as  a  rule,  with  a  pronounced  rigor;  and  during  the  first  days  it  very 
often  reaches  H>4°  to  100°  (40"'-41°  C).  It  ^inks  on  the  third  to  the  sixth  day, 
when  the  first  papilla?  develop,  and  then,  in  the  case  of  varioloid,  falls  rapidly  to 
normal,  iind  remains  there.  In  variola  the  decline  is  slower  and  less  complete; 
and  with  the  beginning  of  suppuration  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  again.  The 
violence  of  this  suppurative  fever  is  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  eruption.     It  has  manifold  fluctuations,  but  seldom  lasts,  in  severe  cases,  less 
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Huppunttive  V^fttT. 
Fio.  7.— Example  of  the  temperature  airve  in  true  Btnall-pox. 


than  a  week-  Temperatures  of  104°  (40°  C")  and  higher  are  common.  The  fever 
decline*  by  lysis.  In  cose  of  approaching  deitth,  the  temperature  may  he  ex- 
tremely high,  even  reaching  lOS*"  or  10i>°  (A2°-4'.i'*  C). 

2.  Skin. — We  have  already  described  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  enip- 
tion.  It  remains  to  mention  briefly  the  histological  phenomena.  The  first  de- 
monstrable changes  are  in  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii.  As 
tt  result  of  the  variolous  infoi^tion.  the  cells  perish,  are  swollen  by  the  lymph 
which  eHcai)es  frcim  the  papillary'  Ulood-vespels.  and  transformed  into  flaky, 
homogeneous  masses  without  nuclei  ("coagulation  necrosis"  of  Weigert).  The 
lymph  bei'omcs  more  and  more  abundiuit,  and  crowds  the  cells  farther  and  far- 
ther opurt.     These  are  thereby  finally  changed   into  threads  and   membranes. 
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forming  a  distinct  net-work  iu  the  vesicle.  This  explains  why,  if  &uch  a  vesicle 
Ik.'  iirickcd,  its  entire  couteuts  are  never  discliar^eJ  at  once,  Greut  nuiulx-rs  of 
white  corpuscles  escape,  along  with  the  lymph,  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  fitiaUy 
render  the  contents  of  the  original  vesicle  purulent.  Proliferative  processes  oeeur 
in  the  surrounding  epithelial  cells,  which  are  still  intact,  and  thus  the  margin  of 
the  vesicle  becomes  elevated,  while  the  dead  portion  in  the  center  sinks  in.  Thus 
the  pock  becomes  umbilicttted.  If  a  portion  of  the  papilla  itself  suppurates,  a  soar 
must  be  left  on  healing.  If  the  proct*ss  remiiins  limited  to  the  epithelium,  com- 
plete regeneration  lakes  place,  and  the  skin  reussumes  its  normal  appearance. 

Certain  secondary  complications,  which  sometimes  attack  the  skin,  remain  to 
be  mentioned:  abscess,  phlegmon,  eryf^ipelas,  gangrene,  and  bed-sores.  None  of 
these  are  due  directly  to  the  sivecitic  variolous  intoxication. 

3,  Bespirafory  (Jrff<ins. — The  disturbances  here  are  in  part  symptoms  of  the 
s]>ecitic  process  of  the  disease,  and  in  part  secondary.  The  freciuent  occurrence  of 
secondary'  symptoms  iu  small-pox  is  easy  to  understand  (compare  the  chai»tcr  on 
lobular  pneumonia).  Of  the  primary  symptoms,  we  should  mention  genuine 
i;<jcks  in  the  hirynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  larger  bronchi.  As  seiiuels  to  these, 
more  or  less  severe  secondary  disorders  are  very  frequent:  laryngeal  idcerations, 
which  may  even  lead  to  laryngeal  perichondritis  and  a^dema  of  the  glottic;  diffuse 
bro4ichitis;  lobular  pneumoniii,  often  of  great  extent,  due  to  the  inhalation  of 
solid  matter  into  the  lungs,  and  frequently  accouipanied  by  pleurisy.  It  should 
be  especially  noticed  that  lobar,  croupous  pneumonia  is  not  rare.  Whether  this 
be  likewise  secondary,  or  a  direct  re-ult  of  the  variolous  poison,  is  not  yet  known. 

4.  Digestive  System. — The  genuine  iwx-ks  often  develop,  as  stated,  in  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  and  likewise  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  cesophagus.  They  are 
not  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The  active 
diarrha'tt  sometimes  seen  defiends  ujion  catarrh  of  the  intestine.  Dysentery  is 
rare.  The  erujition  in  the  mouth  and  throat  may  result  in  severe  secondary  trou- 
bles, purulent  otitis,  parotitis.  ]iluirynp«-nl  diplitheriu.  etc.  The  sjdeen  is  almost 
always  considerably  enlarged,  and  often  the  liver  also,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

3.  Circulatory  System. — Pathological  changes  in  the  heart  are  rare,  if  we 
except  the  sliyhi  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  it?  muscular  hbcrs,  common  to 
almost  all  severe  infectious  diseases.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  endocarditis 
(g.  v.)t  which  is  probably  secondary.     iVricanlitis  is  ratlier  more  freciuent. 

6.  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — Genuine  variolous  pustules  occur  upon  the  eye- 
lids and  the  conjunctiva.  Later  in  the  diyease  there  may  be  keratitis,  iritis,  or 
choroiditis. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  relative  fre<iuency  of  aural  disturbances,  par- 
ticularly purulent  otitis  media. 

7.  Articulrtr  swelling  may  appear  in  the  suppurative  stage.  The  shoulders  and 
knees  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked.     Periostitis  also  occurs. 

8.  Nervous  System, — We  hnd  no  patliologlcul  changes  corresponding  to  the 
severe  nervous  derangements  manifested  during  the  disease.  After  the  small-iwx 
is  over,  spinal  diseases  sometimes  occur,  with  either  iinralysis  or  ataxia.  Westphal 
has  shown  that  they  are  causi?d,  in  some  cases,  by  numerous  disseminated  centers 
of  inflammation  in  the  spinal  cord.  Eneeiihulitic  processes  have  nlso  been  ob- 
served in  small-i>ox,  ond  in  some  cases  neuritic  paralysis. 

9.  Alhuviinuria  is  <|uite  common  in  severe  attacks  but  genuine  ne[»hriti8  is  a 
very  rare  complication.  In  pregnant  women  attacked  by  suudl-pox  abortion  or 
premature  labor  is  very  apt  to  occur.  If  a  living  child  be  born,  it  usually  dies 
soon  lifter  birth. 

Anomalies  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  manifold.  We  will  not  speak  of 
the  two  typical  forms  already  considered.  There  are  abnormally  mild  cases,  with 
scarcely  any  initial  symptoms,  or  with  an  obscure  eruption,  or  with  no  eruption  at 
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all  ifebrii  variolosa  sine  exanthemate).  In  such  cases  a  correct  diagnosis  is  pos- 
aibkonl.v  ut  the  time  an  epidemic  prevails,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  nttL-nduut  H'tio- 
logicaJ  circunistauces.  There  are  also  abortive  cases  in  which  the  first  symptoms 
«re severe,  but  which  recover  with  ronuirkable  rapidity. 

The  abuonnally  severe  cases  are  more  important.  First,  there  is  the  confluent 
roriety.  This  h  merely  the  typical  process  in  its  conipletest  development.  The 
iijiliul  symptom.-^  are  themselves  generally  very  severe,  and  are  followed,  without 
any  considerable  remission  of  the  fever,  by  the  eruption  of  hundreds  of  pustules. 
Thf  skin  of  the  face  and  hands  b  one  continuous  area  of  suppuration.  The  local 
dL<«rfmfort  is  extreme,  as  is  also  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  of  the  conatitu- 
liotial  symptoms.  The  ner%'ous  system  suflFers  most.  There  is  at  the  same  time 
an  unusually  abundant  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Tlie  occurrence 
of  the  above-mentioned  complications  affectint'  the  various  organic  of  the  body  is 
frequent.  Death  is  a  common  result;  or,  if  recovery  takes  place,  it  may  be 
delayed  by  tedious  80(]uelfe. 

Iliemorrhagic  small-pox  is  the  worst  anomalous  form.  The  name  is  applied 
to  several  different  varieties.  In  the  tirst  place,  any  variolous  eruption  may  be- 
oorae  more  or  leas  haimorrhagic,  and  yet  the  general  course  of  the  disease  not  be 
essentially  altered.  Such  cases  are  more  common  among  elderly  people,  cachec- 
tic iiersons,  and  drunkards.  Secondly,  there  is  a  very  severe  form  of  small-ijox. 
vrhich  is  generally  quickly  fatal.  The  initial  stage  is  marked  by  the  unui^ual 
teverity  of  the  syjnptums.  The  abundant  eruption  stKtn  becomes  haMnorrhagic, 
and  there  are  also  occhynioscri  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  internal  organs. 
Tlii*  Ims  been  called  black  small-pox,  and  by  Curschmann  variola  hvmorrhagica 
pu^tulosa. 

There  is  another  fonn  of  hieniorrhagic  variola,  different  from  these  but  linked 
to  them  by  transitional  varieties.  In  it  the  acute  hiemorrhagic  diathesis  develoi>s 
during  the  initial  stage.  Death  almost  always  CKVUrs  before  the  regular  variolous 
eruption.  Thi*  most  frightful  ftirm  is  usually  termed  purpura  variohito.  That 
it  is  small-pox  is  proved  by  its  a*tiologieal  relations  alone.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
impo8«ible  to  distinguish  it  from  certain  other  acute  septic  disorders.  It  is  i>rone 
to  attack  the  youthful  and  vigi'rous.  Chills,  lieadache,  niiil  pain  in  the  loim*  are 
the  first  symptom.^  just  a-*  in  ordinary  cases.  Cutaneous  tvchyinones  api)ertr  as 
early  a*  the  second  or  third  day.  They  increase  in  area  so  rapidly  that  one  cnn 
almost  see  them  grow.  They  are  most  extensive  in  the  hypognstric  region.  There 
are  also  ecchymoses  in  the  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva,  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and, 
a»  the  autoi)sy  discloses,  many  in  the  inrcnml  viscera.  The  constitutional  ajTiip- 
loms  are  most  severe,  and  the  patient  seldtmi  survives  the  iiflh  or  sixth  day  of  the 
disease. 

Oia^Otit. — The  certainty  with  which  we  can  make  the  diagnosis  of  small-pox 
io  any  well-<leveloped  case  is  equaled  by  the  dithculty  of  de<'iding  about  it  during 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  or  even  during  the  beginning  of  the  eruption.  At 
this  ficriod  diagnosis  may  bo  imixi.ssible.  When  the  variolous  eruption  is  in  pn>- 
develoy>ment.  it  may  be  eonfoimded  with  typhus  fever,  with  that  form  of 
in  whieh  the  papillie  are  pniniirient.  with  s^iihilitic  eruptions,  and  with 
wrYntn  forms  of  or^^hema  exsudtitivinn.  just  breaking  out.  We  can  not  here 
fully  discuss  all  the  factors  whieh  sho«!d  he  considered  in  njaking  this  diagnosis. 
It  is  important  not  to  regard  the  cutaneous  apj)earances  alone,  but  to  note  all  the 
other  s.vmptoms  liesides.  But  it  is  often  necessary  to  watch  a  doubtfid  case  for 
6omo  time  l»eforc  a  diagnosis  can  be  established. 

Prognosis. — The  facts  which  are  of  greatest  weight  in  prognosis  have  already 
been  emphasized.  We  may  repeat  that  during  the  initial  stage  the  prognosis  of 
any  individual  case  can  seldom  be  determined.  If  the  first  sjTujatoras  are  mild, 
or  if  the  initial  erjthema  appears,  the  case  is  regarded  hopefully.    The  abundance 
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of  the  erufjtiini  1ms  uii  influence  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.     Circumstancea 
peculiar  to  the  individual  are  ulso  important — e.  g.,  age,  constitution,  or  a!eoholi 
liabiti*.     We  hdve  already  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  confluent  small-pox,  ^ 
ami  to  the  alrnoat  absolutely  fatal  prLignosis  in  the  genuine  ha-morrhagic  variety.  H 
The  mortality  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics;  on  the  average  it  may  be 
taken  Jit  about  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent.     Beyond  doubt,  the  introduction  of 
vacciiifltion  has  decidedly  lessened  the  fatality  of  the  disease  by  diminishing^ j 
the  frequency  of  the  severe  forms. 

Treatment. — 1.  Pruphylaxi.s — Vaccination. — As  in  all  contagious  diseases, 
isolation  is  of  little  avail  unless  complete.  This  fact  has  letl  to  the  erection  in 
late  years  of  sniall-pox  hospitals.  All  utensils  used  by  the  patient,  and  his  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  and  the  like,  should  be  most  carefully  disinfected.  The  best  methofl 
is  to  employ  a  high  degree  of  heat— viz.,  240°  to  250°  {115°-120^  C). 

These  preciuiliouary  tneasure.s  are  employed  in  many  other  diseases  as  well, 
but  fur  snuill-pox  we  are  acquainted  with  a  special  method  of  prophylaxis.  It  is 
founded  ujion  a  fact  which  is  the  most  remarkable  within  the  dnmititi  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases.  We  refer  to  prophylactic  vaccination.  It  must  long  ago  have 
been  remarked  that  a  person  who  has  had  the  disease  once,  enjoys,  to  a  large 
degree,  immunity  from  any  fresh  infection.  This  suggested  the  Idea  of  exposing 
children  purposely  to  contagion,  so  ns  to  insure  them  from  small-pox  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  The  actual  inoculation  of  small-pox  is  said  to  have  been  long 
practieet!  in  India  and  China.  In  the  year  1717  it  was  employed  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  of  EngUiTid,  upon  her  own  son.  and  with  success.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  inoculated  snuill-pox  proves  fatal  in  many  instances;  and, 
being  itself  contagious,  it  serves  to  spread  the  disease  still  further.  Then  ap- 
peared an  article  written  by  the  English  surgeon,  Edward  Jcnucr.  in  l7nH.  This 
informed  the  medical  profession  of  a  fact  already  known  to  the  rural  population 
of  his  native  place,  hut  which  Jcnner  first  estublished  scientifically,  and  recognized  ^_ 
in  all  its  importance.  There  si>iiiietimes  occtirs  a  disease  similar  to  small-pox  upon  ^M 
the  teats  and  udder  of  the  cow.  culled  variola  ruivitni.  It  is  apparently  a  local 
trouble,  and  it  can  easily  he  inoculated  ujwn  the  skin  of  human  beings.  Vacviue 
pustules  will  he  developed  upon  the  spot  inoculated.  These  almost  invariably 
heal  without  any  great  constitutinual  disturhauce;  but  the  person  vaccinated  pos- 
sesses the  same  immunity  from  small-pox  as  if  he  had  had  small-pox  itself.  This 
statement  of  Jeniier's  was  soon  continued  upon  every  side.  The  result  is  the  con- 
tinually spreading  custom  of  prophylactic  vaccination.  In  some  countries  it  is 
enforced  by  law,  and  it  can  be  opposed  oidy  by  ignorance  or  by  lamentable 
prejudice. 

To  explain  exactly  how  vaccination  can  protect  against  small-jHix  in  this  way 
is  still  beyond  our  powers;  but  vaccination  has  at  present  lost  much  of  its  former 
enigmatical  character,  since  we  know  that  a  similar  immunity  can  be?  produced 
in  almost  all  infectious  by  inoculation  with  attenuated  or  altered  virus  (see  the 
chapters  on  maligmint  pustule,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  pneumonia,  etc.).  This  anal- 
ogy has  become  the  more  certain  since  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  according  to 
recent  observations  (Fischer  and  others),  that  vaccinia  is,  in  fact,  only  a  form  of 
snnill-pox  retidcred  raiJder  and  modified  by  transmission  to  animals.  If  we  in- 
oculate a  calf  with  the  contents  of  a  fresh  small-pox  vesicle  from  man,  typical  vac- 
cinia is  produced.  With  the  contents  of  this  vaccine  vesicle  children  can  be 
inoculated  without  any  diiuger,  and  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  either  to  vac- 
cinia or  simall-pox. 

We  can  mention  only  the  most  important  of  tlie  iletails  relating  to  vaecination 
and  the  method  of  its  performance.  Only  exceptionally  do  we  vaccinate  with 
the  contents  of  a  humnn  vaccine  %'esicle  ("  humanized  lymph  "),  but  we  almost 
invariably  use  animal  lymph  from  vaccine  vesicles  of  calves.     This  is  now  ob- 
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lained  in  large  quantitie-s  and  put.  on  the  market.  The  prooeas  of  vaccinatmn  is 
lornnke  three  shallow  iiK-is-ioiis,  3  or  4  centimetres  apart,  in  the  akin  of  the  upper 
HiTii,  oud  to  introduce  the  vaecine-lymph  into  thetn.  The  riurrounditif?  tissue 
bct'omes  swollen  in  three  or  four  days.  In  seven  or  ei^'ht  days  the  vaccine  vesicles 
are  well  develojKid,  if  the  disense  takes  its  nonnal  course.  Next  they  hecotne 
puruleal,  and  then  dry  up,  jmd  fijially,  on  healing,  leave  the  familiar  scar  behind. 
Thi^  whole  process  occupies  about  three  weeks.  If  the  vaccination  fails,  or  is  but 
puriittUy  successful,  it  must  be  rei>eated  after  a  few  oifiuthB.  The  protective 
power  of  vaccination  does  not  last  indefinitely,  and  therefore  re-vaccination  is 
nett*«Miry  every  five  or  six  years.  The  first  vaccination  of  children  usually  takes 
pUce  when  they  are  three  or  four  months  old.  If  they  are  feeble  we  wait  lung^er, 
udIcjjs  siDall-(K>x  is  prevalent. 

It  must  be  confessed  tliat  vaccination  is  not  without  its  dangrers.  The  little 
cut.ineous  wound  made  by  it  may  lead,  like  any  other,  to  sejjsis  or  to  erysipelas. 
Tht'  latter  has  been  called  vaccination-erysipelas.  But  such  misfortunes  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  not  uncommon  "  vaccine  roseola  "  deserves  especial  mention. 
It  appears  first  upon  the  arm  vaccinated,  and  spreads  over  the  rest  of  the  body; 
but  it  is  not  a  serious  matter.  It  is  of  course  possible,  by  esijccially  bad  luck  in 
the  U8e  of  human  lymph,  that  other  diseases,  among^  which  syphilis  is  of  chief 
tmpf«rtunce,  may  be  inoculated  alonj;  with  vaccinia;  but  this  is  a  very  rare  oi^.-ur- 
renoe — much  more  so  than  the  enemies  of  vaccination  pretend.  If  tlie  physician 
exercise  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the  person  from  whom  to  take  humanized 
virus,  it  can  be  entirely  avoided. 

[The  incubation  stape  of  vaccinia  beinp  shorter  than  that  of  small-pox,  the 
prompt  vaccination  of  an  unprotected  individual  who  ha*  been  ex]>osed  to  infec- 
tion fthotild  always  be  practiced,  if  possible;  oftentimes  the  severe  disease  may 
thus  be  prevented.] 

2.  The  trejitment  of  small-pox  is  purely  symptomatic.  When  the  disease  has 
once  be^n  it  is  too  late  for  vaccination  to  have  any  inlluence  upon  its  further 
course.  Ihirinjr  the  initijil  jx^riod  we  may  advantageuusly  employ  cool  baths  to 
diminish  the  fever  and  alleviate  the  constitutional  symptoms.  An  ice-bajr  will 
relieve  the  hea«lHche.  We  must  not  let  the  lumbar  pains  lend  us  to  any  but  » 
csutious  use  of  local  irritants,  for  the  pocks  come  out  in  p^reater  abundance  upon 
ftoch  portions  of  the  skin  as  have  been  in  any  way  irritated.  If  the  dis4*nse  proves, 
during  the  stage  of  eruption,  to  be  varioloid,  there  will  be  no  further  need  of 
special  treatment.     Good  nursing  and  profx-r  food  will  sul!ice. 

The  true  small-pox,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  the  inten'<>sition  nf  the  physi- 
Oan.  He  must  strive  to  guard  the  regidur  course  of  the  disi^ase  in  the  skin  and  in 
those  j)ortion8  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  are  accessible  from  bein^^  disturbeil 
by  secondary  inflammations;  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ru[itured  pustules 
fumi.*h  a  most  easy  ingress  to  septic  impurities  from  tlie  surrounding  atmosphere, 
•o  that  later,  when  there  is  extensive  suppuration  of  the  skiu,  or  analogous  and 
severe  disturbance  in  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
btilween  the  effects  of  the  small-pox  itself  and  those  due  to  the  secondary  suppura- 
tion. If  we  were  able  to  have  the  whcdo  process  go  on  *'  antiseplically  "  we 
should  certainly  have  made  an  important  advance  in  therapeutics.  Itid«'ed,  the 
methods  of  treatment  which  have  been  up  to  this  time  recomtnended  fulHIl  this 
iodicRtinn  up  to  a  certain  point,  e.  g.,  painting  the  skin  with  tincturo  of  iodine,  or 
with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver — methods  formerly  much  in  vogue. 
Sohwimmer'.s  sugecstion  seems  still  better.  He  recommends,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eruption,  the  use  of  a  paste  made  as  follows:  Acid.  carboL,  parts  4  to  10; 
ol.  olivw,  40;  crette  pneparat.,  60.  M.  et  ft.  pasta  mollis.  This  is  spread  on  pieces 
of  old  linen  and  laid  ujMin  those  parts  where  the  eruption  is  apt  to  be  worst — viz., 
the  forearm,  hand,  and  leg.     The  face  is  covere<l  with  a  mask,  having  holes  corre- 
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spending  to  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  The  applications  are  changed  every 
twelve  hours.  Under  this  trerttnient  the  local  distress  is  said  to  be  dirainished, 
suppuration  slight,  and  healing  comparatively  rapid.  The  pain  and  sense  of  ten- 
sion in  tlie  skin  are  often  relieved  by  cold  applications,  or  by  simple  ointment  or 
oil.  L'nder  Ilebra,  in  Vieunn,  continuous  warm  baths  were  employed  in  severe 
cases  with  great  succei>s. 

The  treatment  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane  in  small-pox  must  also  meet 
the  indication  above  mentioned.  The  must  thorough  disinfection  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx  must  be  aimed  at.  The  means  to  be  used  are  careful  washing  and 
gargling  with  solutions  of  chlorate  of  potash  (1  to  30),  carbolic  acid,  borax,  per- 
manganate of  potash,  or  liquor  ferri  chloridi.  The  eyes,  if  they  need  it,  must  also 
be  appropriately  treated.  As  to  all  other  complications,  cool  baths  are  relatively 
the  mf>st  useful  remedy.  They  cau  be  given  without  difficulty.  The  chief  indica- 
tions for  them  are  severe  pulmonary  or  nervous  symptoms,  or  continuous  high 
fever.  Internal  antipyretics,  such  as  quinine  or  antipyrine,  are  also  employed. 
Violent  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  delirium,  sometimes  require  the  cautious 
use  of  narcotics.  There  is  nothing  to  add  as  to  the  treatment  of  malignant  htem- 
orrhagic  small-pox,  for,  as  we  have  said,  such  cases  are  unfortunately  almost 
hopeless. 


CHAPTER    VI 11 

VARICELLA 

i^Chuk<n-pox) 


Adults  very  rarely  have  it. 


Varicell.\  is  truly  one  of  the  diseases  of  childhood. 
It  is  contagious,  and  often  comes  in  epidemie^s. 

The  stage  of  iucubatiou  docs  not  last  over  thirteen  to  seventeen  days.  The 
disease  begins  with  the  appearnuee  of  vesicles,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  little  larger, 
usurdly  having  a  small  red  areola,  and  varying  in  number  from  ten  to  one  hun- 
dreil  or  more.  Tlie  trunk  usually  bears  the  greater  part  of  the  vesicles,  while  the 
extremities  have  few.  The  face  is  freqiUMitly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  number, 
and  sometimes  there  are  a  few  ujjon  the  hairy  scalp.  There  may  be  a  vesicle  here 
and  there  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  palate.  There  ore  seldom 
any  prodroraata.  Slight  symptoms  of  fever  may  attend  the  eruption  itself.  The 
eruption  is  usually  over  in  a  few  days,  although  there  mny  be  repeated  crops,  so 
that  we  often  see  fresh  vesicles  by  the  side  of  others  which  are  dri,'ing  up.  Each 
individual  vesicle  heals  quickly,  and  the  pustulation  seen  in  small-pox  is  here  ex- 
ceptional. The  course  of  the  disease  is  completed  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Most 
nhildren  feel  perfectly  well  the  whole  time,  although  there  may  be  in  rare  cases 
in  in  the  limbs,  anorexia,  and  a  slight  coryza.  A  severe  complication  is  hardly 
ever  seen.     An  unusual  event  is  a  mild  nephritis. 

Exceptionally,  the  disease  may  be  rudimentary,  with  a  varicelloid  roseola  and 
no  formation  of  ve.ijcles.  On  the  other  hand,  some  cases  present  quite  severe  con- 
stitutional s>'mptoms  and  a  high  fever,  even  reaehing  10.5*  (41**  C)  temporarily. 
In  most  cases,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  child  is  so  slightly  disturbed  that  a 
phy?iieian  is  hardly  thought  necessary. 

The  dia^osis  is  almost  always  easy.  Formerly  varicella  was  often  con- 
founded with  small-pox,  and  to  this  day  the  followers  of  Hebra,  in  Vienna,  for 
some  inconeeivalile  reason,  maintain  the  identity  of  the  two.  That  they  are  essen- 
tially distinct  is  shown  {11  by  the  epidemics  of  the  two  appearing  entirely  separate 
from  each  other,  (2)  by  the  fact  that  having  one  does  not  give  immunity  from  the 
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dduTr  And  (3)  by  the  uniform  failure  of  attempts  to  produce  variola  by  inoculat- 
ing  varicella,  or  vice  versa.  Still,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, that  many  dermatologists  clasa  the  mildest  cases  of  small-pox  as  varicella. 
Tho«i  who  devote  themselves  to  general  diseases  are  probably  all  now  convinced 
that  varicella  is  a  separate  disease. 

The  prognosii  is  perfectly  good.    There  is  usually  no  special  treatment  necea- 
UT}'.  but  young  children  should  be  kept  in  bed  liU  the  eruption  has  dried  up. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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EBYSIPELAS 

(fit.    Antkouy't   Firr) 

iEtiology. — Erysipelas  is  a  p>cruliar  inflammation  of  the  skin,  recognized  by 
redness,  swelling,  and  pain.     It  has   the  pi'culiarity  of  spreading  gradually,  by 
direct  extension,  from  it*  point  of  origin  over  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
body,    The  cau^  of  this  inflammation,  as  was  first  shown  by  Fehleisen,  is  a  local 
infection  by  the  streptfjcoccua  pyogenes  and  its  further  extension  in  the  skin. 
Theexcitiug  agent  of  erysipelas  is  then  bacteriologically  identical  with  the  strep- 
tococcus which  is  the  cause  of  phlegmonous  suppuration,  severe  septic  infection, 
etc    The  reason  why  in  the  individual  case 
eiysipelus  develops,  ami  not  some  other  strep- 
tocweiiB  disease^  is  the  special  variety  of  in- 
fection and  the  further  spread  of  the  strepto-  ^'^/ 
cocci  in   the  deeper  lymphatics  of  the  skin, 
ami  in  part  perhaps  the  8f>ecial  '*  virulence  " 
of  the  infecting  germs. 

The  former  distinction  between  "trau- 
matic "  and  '*  idiopathic  "  or  **  exanthe- 
matic "  erysipelas  can  no  longer  be  rigidly 
maintained.  Every  erysipelas  is  in  a  certain 
fense  traumatic,  since  infection  with  strepto- 
cocci can  not  oecur  through  the  unbroken  skin. 
The  so-called  *'  idiopathic "  erysipelas  is  dis- 
tinguished from  **  wound  erysipelas"  (in 
rh,  of  course,  we  include  puerperal  crysipe- 
erysipelas  of  the  newborn  !*tarting  from 
the  umbilical  wound,  etc.)  only  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  the  infect5o]i  takes  place  in 
I,  insignificant  wounds  of  the  skin  whifh 

easily  overlooked.  Such  an  erysipelas  occurs  chietly  in  the  face  and  head,  and 
the  following  description  of  the  symptoms  refers  chiefly  to  this  facial  erysipelas. 
Mo^t  of  these  case*  of  erysipelas  arise  from  little  excoriations,  cracks,  and  scratches 
obont  the  nose  or  ears,  or  more  rarely  about  other  ports  of  the  face  or  scalp.  A 
previous  coryza,  by  the  accompanying  slight  erosions  about  the  nose,  sometimes 
gives  the  opportunity  for  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  but  sometimes  the  infection  oc- 
curs in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  pharynx;  then  we  have  a  primary 
egfsiiH-las  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  extends  through  the  nasal  passages  and 
ly  appears  on  the  exteranl  surface  of  the  nose. 
Facial  erysipelas  is  most  apt  to  attack  the  young,  and  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  frequeivt  in  women  than  in  men.    The  laity  erroneously  regard  catching  cold 


Fio.  a— The  cocci  of  erysipflaa.     » TOO. 
Section  through  «  lymph- vefloel  in  the  skin. 
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and  getting  frightened  as  frequent  causes  of  the  disease.  If  we  except  the  pre- 
disposing causes  above  mentioned — viz.,  cor>'za,  slight  scratches,  cuts.  etc. — wo' 
usually  find  no  cause  of  which  \vc  can  feel  certain.  Often  endemic  influences  are 
important.  It  has  been  li»ng  knmvn  that  traiunalic  erysipclus  can  get  so  secure 
a  footing  in  particular  hospitals  or  wards  that  every  wounded  person  treated  in 
them  is  in  danger  of  this  disea^ie;  but  the  apparently  idiopathic  variety  ifs  some- 
times reuuirkjrbly  frequent  in  particular  jiluces  (barracks,  etc.).  Several  mem- 
bers of  oue  family  may  likewise  have  facial  erysii>elajj  simultaneously.  In  nearly 
all  such  cases  the  sufferers  are  infected  from  stirae  common  source,  for  direct 
contagion  is  certainly  exceptional;  but  patients  with  open  wound:?  should  never, 
be  put  near  erysipelas  cases,  because  here  the  risk  of  infection  can  not  be  wholly 
excluded.  Direct  inoculation  can,  however,  as  has  been  proved.  cou%'ey  the  dis- 
ease from  a  patient  to  other  jxjrsons  or  to  animals. 

In  contrast   with   the  behsivtor  of  many  other  infectious  diseases   (typhoid 
fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  smull-pox.  etc.),  er7,-sij»elas  is  peeuliarly  apt  to  attack 
the  same  individual  over  and  over  again.     There  arc  persons  who  have  facial  fl 
erj'sipelas  about  every  one  or  two  years,  and  ten  to  fifteen  times.     Often   the   ■ 
explanation    of   this    apparently    lies    iu    some    chronic    disease — e.  g.,    chronic 
ozuena,   chronic  eczema   of   the   nostrils   or   ears — which   makes   infection  easy,    h 
but    in   other  cases  no   cause   can  Ik^  discovered.      Of  course   when   erysipelas  ■ 
afflicts  the  same  person  a  number  of  times  the  individual  attacks  gradually  lie- 
Cfime  milder.     Marasmus  seems  to  predispose  to  erysipelas.     At  least  we  have 
observetl   that  erysipchis  occurred  with   relative  frequency,  in   the  Leipsic  hos- 
pital, in  patients  suffering  from  the  last  stages  of  phthisis  or  cancer,  or  similar 
diseases.  fl 

Clinical  History. — In  many  cases  the  first  subjective  symptoms  are  simultane-  ■ 
ous  with  the  cutaneous  swelling,  and  these  are  chiefly  local.  There  is  pain  and  a 
seuBC  of  tension  in  the  skin.  Soon  subjective  symptoms  of  fever  also  appear,  such  h 
as  general  malaise,  anorexia,  headache,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  In  other  cases  ^| 
the  disease  starts  with  more  violent  eonstitullonal  symptoms:  there  is  an  initial 
rigor,  with  violent  headache  and  great  languor.  The  local  erysipelatous  swelling 
appears  iihnost  at  the  same  time  with  these  general  syniplonis  or  sometimes  a  few 
days  later,  either  because  the  local  inflammation  is  at  first  slight  or  because 
it  is  not  noticed,  as  in  the  scalp  when  the  hair  is  very  thick.  In  rare  instances  the 
disease  begins  with  sore  throat.  We  saw  three  almost  simultaneous  cases  of  facial 
erysii>elas  in  one  family,  in  which  a  severe  sore  throat  lasted  for  four  or  fi\'e  days 
pivceding  the  apjiearance  of  the  cutaneous  disorder.  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
similar  ca^es  since  and  believe  that  thoy  are  due  to  a  true  erysipelatous  angina — 
that  is,  to  an  erysipelas  of  the  soft  palate  which  extends  through  the  nostrils  to 
the  external  skin.  In  cases  of  erysipelas  which  follow  a  eoryza  we  may  assume, 
as  stated  above,  that  there  is  an  erysipelas  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  pre- 
ceding llie  erysipelas  of  the  skin. 

The  erj'sipclatoua  proces.s  in  the  skin  is  almost  always  circumscribed  at  first. 
It  usually  starts  on  the  nose,  less  often  upon  the  chock,  the  ears,  or  the  hairy  scalp. 
The  skin  becomes  considerably  swollen,  grows  red,  smooth,  and  shiny,  and  feels 
hot.  The  redness  and  swelling  keep  spreaiiing.  There  is  usually  a  sharp,  elevated 
ridge,  perceptible  to  sight  and  touch,  separating  the  diseased  from  the  still  healthy 
portion  of  the  skin.  As  long  as  the  erysipehis  is  spreading,  we  see  stretching  out 
from  its  border,  or  somewhat  removed  from  it,  «inall  rod  streaks  and  spots  which 
gradually  increase  in  area  and  intensity,  and  finally  coalesce.  Any  decided  fold  in 
the  skin  may  hinder  for  n  time  the  extension  of  (he  disease.  The  naso-!ahial  ftdds 
are  particularly  apt  to  limit  it.  The  border  of  the  hnir>'  scalp  frequently  forms  a 
jterminal  line;  hut  the  wJiole  scalp  may  be  attacked,  the  inflammation  stopping 
Dnly  when  it  reaches  the  nape  of  the  neck.    The  boundary  of  the  eryeipehis  in  the 
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'luiiry  scalp  can  usually  be  quite  accurately  determined  by  palpation  (swelling  and 
Jocjil  tenderness). 

It  is  only  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  eases  that  it  spreads  farther  yet, 
aliflcking'  the  back,  the  arms,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  or  even 
crtending  to  the  feet.  ThiB  is  known  as  erysipelas  migrans.  The  facial  erysipelas 
may  be  healed  long  before  the  disease  ceases  to  extend  over  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  When  the  spreading  process  is  about  to  cease,  the  inflammation 
offually  becomes  decidedly  milder,  appears  only  in  isolated  spots,  and  finally 
stops  completely.  In  most  cases,  only  the  face,  the  ears,  and  a  part  of  the  scalp 
ire  attacked. 

It  13  not  a  rare  thing  for  vesicles  or  buUee  to  form  in  the  portions  of  skin 
tttAckcd.  Such  cases  are  called  etifsipelas  vesiculosum  or  erysipelas  hullosum. 
The  serum  may  change  to  pus  in  these  blisters,  and  then  we  have  erysipelas 
pustuloaum.  Exceptionally  the  infiltration  of  the  skin  becomes  so  intense  as  to 
tKull  in  a  localized  necrosis  or  gangrene — erysipelas  gangroEnosum.  The  parts 
most  apt  to  be  attacked  by  this  are  the  eyelids,  where  abscesses  sometimes  form. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  skin  shows  a  marked  hj-percemia  of  all  the 
blood-ve&sels  and  a  very  considerable  infiltration  of  both  the  skin  and  the  subcu- 
Uoi^oas  connective  tissue  with  serum  and  cells.  In  those  parts  where  vesicles  are 
formed  there  are  many  dead  and  disintegrated  epithelial  cells  in  the  rete  Mal- 
piglii.  In  the  parts  where  most  streptococci  develop  there  may  also  be  necrosis 
of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  We  have  already  said  that  there  may  be  many 
•Ueplococci  -in  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  but  they  are  found  only  in  the  first 
fiesh  stages  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  inflammatory  exudation  has  reached 
itB  full  height,  the  streptococci  have  usually  wholly  disappeared.  As  a  rule  we 
iod  only  a  few  or  no  streptococci  in  the  contents  of  erysipelas  vesicles. 

The  inflammation  in  any  one  spot  usually  ends  four  or  five  days  after  it  has 
made  its  appearance  there.  There  is  apt  to  be  much  attendant  desquamation. 
The  face  is  often  left  with  a  finer  complexion  than  it  had  before. 

The  other  symptoms,  of  which  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  the  fever  are 
chief,  correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  cutaneous  lesion. 
B  is  comparatively  seldom  that  this  correspondence  does  not  exist. 

The  ferer  in  facial  erj'sipelas  usually  rises  rapidly  at  first,  and  to  a  considerable 
hd^t.  We  have  seen  but  few  cases  where  the  high  fever  was  delayed  till  a  day 
ro  after  the  skin  was  attacked.  The  temperatures  observed  in  erysipelas  are 
extreme:  106°  (41°  C.)  is  not  at  all  rare.  The  highest  we  ever  saw  was 
r.S'*  (41.8°  C).  While  the  erysipelas  continues  or  is  spreading,  the  fever  is  sel- 
dom continuous,  nor  are  the  remissions  insignificant.  Pronounced  intermissions, 
even  down  to  normal,  are  very  frequent,  but  are  followed  again  by  a  rapid  and 
pfmt  rise  of  temperature.  The  fever  may  terminate  with  a  genuine  crisis.  La 
tnteofie  cases  of  considerable  extent,  or  in  erysipelas  migrans,  the  termination 
it  more  apt  to  be  by  a  more  or  less  gradual  lysis.  We  have  seen  the  cutaneous 
iaflannnation  in  erysipelas  migrans  still  extend  itself  a  little,  in  a  rudimentary 
iMin,  after  the  fever  had  completely  ceased. 

Tbe  headache  is  often  intense,  and  seems  to  result  not  merely  from  the  iuflam- 
aation  of  the  scalp  but  from  disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  underlying 
pirta^  or  more  probably  from  the  action  of  a  tosine.  Other  severe  cerebral 
^Ttsptoms  are  also  relatively  frequent.  The  patient  may  be  very  restless,  excited, 
tod  waJteftd.  At  night  there  may  be  mild  or  even  violent  delirium;  or  there 
mty  be  decided  stupor.  All  tiiese  symptoms  are  in  chief  part  due  to  the  general 
ication  caused  by  the  infection;  but  they  also  justify  a  surmise,  as  we  have 
that  there  is  a  circulatory  derangement  in  the  meninges  and  the  brain  itself, 
ing  from  the  inflammation  of  the  scalp.  In  drunkards,  delirium  tremens  is 
>  infrequent. 
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One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  in  facial  erysipelas  is  gastric  and  intestinal 
disturbance.  There  is  usually  complete  anorexia.  The  tongue  is  thickly  coated. 
Vomiting  is  frequent,  not  only  at  the  beginning  but  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. There  is  constipation;  or  there  may  be  quite  severe  diarrbcea.  There  is  no 
pathological  lesion  known  correspondinR  to  these  clinical  symptoms.  The  spleen 
is  usually  moderately  swollen.  In  all  severe  cases  we  find  in  the  blood  a  pro- 
nounced  leucocytosis  (16,000  to  18,000  leucocytes  in  a  cubic  millimetre).  Strep- M 
tococci  are  not  found  in  the  blood.  " 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.     A  very- 
light  case  may  get  well  in  a  few  days.    Most  cases  of  average  severity  last  a  week  m 
or  ten  days.    Erysipelas  migrans  may  continue  for  many  weeks.    We  have  sev-  f 
eral  times  seen  a  relapse  come  on  after  a  number  of  days  of  complete  apyrexia. 
Either  the  face  would  be  once  more  attacked,  or  some  portion  of  the  skin  which 
had  previously  escaped.  fl 

Local  complications  are  comparatively  rare  and  insignificant  in  erysipelas.  ■ 
The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  throat  and  back  of  the  neck  are  very  frequently 
somewhat  swollen,  but  seldom  attain  great  size.     Bronchitis  and  lobular  pneu-   ■ 
monia  may  develop  in  severe  cases,  but  are  not  at  all  characteristic.     Some  ob-  I 
servers  call  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditis; 
but  these  complications  also  are  very  rare.    The  spleen  is  usually  slightly  swollen. 
Sometimes  there  is  an   icteroid  hue.     The  urine  frequently  contains  a  small 
amount  of  albumen,  and  in  severe  eases  of  erysipelas  acute  haemorrhagic  nephritis 
is  not  80  very  rare,  but  it  almost  always  disappears  entirely.     The  albuminuria 
usually  disappears  a  few  days  after  the  fever.     Swelling  of  the  joints  has  been 
repeatedly  observed.    It  is  more  frequent  in  the  severe  surgical  forms  of  erysipelas, 
which  are  combined  with  universal  septic  and  pytemic  conditions  of  the  system. 
Purulent  meningitis  may  complicate  an  erysipelas  located  in  the  head,  but  it  is 
very  rare.    We  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  about  asserting  its  existence  even 
when  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  very  pronounced. 

Cutaneous  complications  are  relatively  frequent.  We  have  seen  herpes  labialis 
quite  often,  and  a  number  of  cases  of  urticaria.  Of  much  greater  importance  are 
the  cutaneous  abscesses  which  occur  in  severe  cases.  These  are  due  to  a  phleg- 
monous or  even  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue.  Their  most 
frequent  seat  in  the  face  is  the  eyelids,  as  already  stated ;  and  in  that  case  the  eye 
may  itself  be  endangered.  At  the  close  of  severe  cases  of  erysipelas  migrans, 
numerous  abscesses  may  develop  in  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  delay- 
ing convalescence.  Since,  as  we  have  said,  the  streptococcus  of  er\sipplns  is  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  all  purulent  inflammatory  com- 
plications of  erysipelas  are  to  be  referred  to  the  local  or  metastatic  action  of 
the  original  infectious  germs,  but  erysipelatous  nephritis  is  probably  of  purely 
toxic  origin. 

The  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  is  almost  always  easy  when  once  the  cutaneous 
lesion  has  develoiK'd.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  lymphangitis 
are  to  be  eliminated;  but  this  is  always  possible,  with  proper  care.  After  a  single 
examination,  we  may  confound  it  with  acute  facial  eczema  of  great  severity,  or 
even  with  a  marked  urticaria.  Chief  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  characteristic 
border  of  erysipelas  and  to  its  manner  of  extension.  In  er:s-sipelas  beginning  in 
the  hairy  scalp  the  local  inflammation  may  easily  be  overlooked,  being  completely 
masked  by  the  severe  general  symptoms. 

The  progTiosia  of  facial  erysipelas,  when  it  attacks  a  healthy  person,  is  very- 
favorable.  In  drunkards  a  severe  case  may  be  complicated  by  delirium  tremens, 
and  the  issue  be  unfavorable.  We  saw  one  case  end  fatally  because  of  gangrene 
of  the  eyelid",  f^dlowed  by  purulent  inflammation  of  the  orbital  connective  tissue, 
Ei-ysij^elas  migrans  may  so  exhaust  the  powers  of  feeble  patients  as  to  become 
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daflgerotu.  The  progtiosis  of  surgical  erysipelas  is  relatively  more  nnfayprable, 
but  it  can  not  be  considered  here. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ordinary  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face. 
ffhicli  is  the  main  question  here,  is  purely  symptomatic.  The  large  number  of 
remedies  reconunendeii  (tincture  of  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  iodoform,  ichthyol, 
carbolic  acid,  collodion,  etc.)  shows  that  they  can  not  any  of  them  materiully 
influenco  the  morbid  process.  It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  about  their  efficacy,  as  mo%t 
cafiesare  relatively  benign.  We  therefore  usually  content  ourselves  with  powder- 
ing the  utlected  skin  or  covering  it  with  oil  or  vaseline  to  relieve  the  tension,  and 
«lfo  with  putting  on  an  ice-bug  if  the  patient  likes  it.  We  have  found  no  proof 
that  we  can  limit  the  advance  of  the  disease  mechanically  by  applying  firm  ad- 
_  lire  plaster  to  the  boundary  of  the  erysipelas,  etc.  We  can  expect  no  specific 
■tion  from  internal  remedies  (Pirogoflf's  camphor  cure,  liquor  ferri  sesquichlo- 
rtti,  etc.). 

.\part  from  alleviating  the  local  discomfort,  some  other  symptoms  occasionally 
demand  ■ipecial  consideration.  Severe  headache  and  other  severe  nervous  symp- 
toms, may  be  relieved  by  the  local  use  of  cold  or  by  antipyrine  and  similar  remedies. 
With  high  temperature  cool  baths  or  antipyretics  internally  may  be  used  with 
benefit,  but  in  general  the  fever  does  not  often  demand  energetic  treatment,  since 
io  eiTsipelas,  as  we  have  said,  considerable  spontaneous  remissions  of  temperature 
often  occur.  When  there  are  marked  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  we  may  pre- 
«nbe  hydrochloric  acid,  opium,  etc. 

Only  when  there  is  a  true  migrating  erysipelas  and  the  disease  spreads  over  the 
hoiy  should  we  try  more  energetic  methods.  Heuter  recommended  subcutaneous 
injections  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  a  little  way  from  the  edge 
of  the  erysipelas.  Although  this  method  is  certainly  rational,  we  have  usually 
swn  no  striking  results  from  it.  It  seems  more  effective  to  scarify  the  erysipela- 
tous skin  and  then  wash  it  with  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution,  as  lately  recom- 
mended. In  the  severe  cases  the  main  point,  after  all,  is  to  maintain  the  patient's 
strength  by  nursing  and  food.  If  cutaneous  abscesses  form,  they  should  be  opened 
promptly,  when  they  us-ually  soon  heal. 


CHAPTER   X 


SIPETHEBIA 

{DiphthtritU.     f'rrmp.     Ci/aancht  c<rHtafioMi\ 

iEtiolog^  and  General  Patholog^^.— Clinically,  "diphtheria"  means  a  certain 
weli-churnctfrized,  bi-»eoific.  acuto.  infectious  tjisense,  the  diief  visible  lesion  of 
which  is  a  croupnus-diphthcritio  intltinmnition  of  the  pharynx  and  upper  air-pas- 
In  a  i»urr'ly  patholnpiml  sense,  however,  the  terms  "  croupous  "  iind  "  diph- 
itic"  have  a  broader  meaning.  They  denote  a  certain  form  of  inflammation 
which  may  occur  in  the  mucous  n^cnibrane  of  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  intestine  antl  bladder.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  causes 
which  may  produce  it. 

The  p.Ttliological  characteristic  of  every  croupous-diphtheritic  inflaramatiou 
consiat^  in  the  formiition  of  a  fibrinous  exudation.  This  may  either  be  n  croupous 
membrane,  which  is  grayish  white,  rather  firm  and  elastic,  and  which  can  be  lifted 
off  with  comparative  ease  from  the  mucous  membrane  upon  which  it  rests,  or  it 
may  be  a  diphtheritic  infiltration  with  necrosis  of  the  tissues.  Here  the  exudation 
is  more  or  le^s  deeply  imbedded  within  the  proper  structure  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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bnme  itself.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  croup  and  diphtheria ;  aij 
theritic  inflammation  is  the  severer  form  of  the  disease,  croupous  inflammation  the 
milder.  In  diphtheria  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  i)receded  by  a  necrosis  of  the 
epithelium  and  of  the  underlying  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  well,  while 
in  the  case  of  croupous  exudation  the  necrosis  is  limited  to  the  epithelium.  The 
croupous  membrane  never  rests  upon  an  intact  mucous  surface,  but  replaces  the 
epithelium,  which  has  already  been  totally  or  in  very  large  part  destroyed.  Flakj' 
remnants  of  the  epitheliimi,  no  longer  nucleated,  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
meshes  of  the  fibrine.  The  preceding  destruction  of  the  epithelium  is  essential  to 
the  occurrence  of  fibrinous,  croupous  inflammation.  The  fibrinous  exudation  can 
be  formed  in  those  places  only  where  the  cause  vrhich  excites  the  inflammation 
kills  the  epithelium  at  the  same  time.  It  is  btill  undecided  whether  or  in  what 
degree  the  epithelium  takes  part  iu  the  formation  of  the  croupous  membrane. 
Most  pathologists  hold  that  the  material  for  the  fibrine  comes  from  the  fibrinogen 
of  the  inflammatory  matter  which  transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
also  from  the  disintegrated  migratory  white  blood -globules.  These  last  are 
abundant  throughout  the  deposit  itself,  and  still  more  numerous  in  the  entire 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  croupous  or  diphtheritic  exudation. 
If  recovery  takes  place  in  croup,  all  that  is  needed  after  the  exudation  has  been 
cast  off  is  the  renewal  of  the  epitheJiura,  which  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
exclusive  agency  of  the  remnants  of  epithelium  left  along  the  borders  of  the  dis- 
eased spot.  In  diphtheria,  however,  the  entire  necrotic  portion  of  mucous  mem- 
brane must  slough  ofif,  a  line  of  demarkation  being  formed,  and  cicatricial  tissue 
replaces  the  necrosed  portion. 

The  above  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  present  views  about  croupous  and  diph- 
theritic inflammations.  They  have  been  reached  gradually  through  the  labors  of 
E.  Wagner,  Weigcrt,  and  others.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  jetiological 
factors;  but  what  precedes  renders  it  evident  how  manifold  they  may  be,  for 
many  causes  which  destroy  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  inflammation,  may  excite  croup.  We  have  mechanical 
causes,  such  as  impacted  faeces,  gall-stones,  renal  calculi;  chemical  irritants, 
caustics,  like  ammonia  and  the  acids;  and,  finally,  a  number  of  specific,  infec- 
tious, disease-producing  poisons.  Among  these  is  the  specific  i>oi8on  of  diphtheria 
proper. 

There  has  been  no  doubt  for  a  considerable  period  that  true  pharj'ugeal  diph- 
theria could  be  produced  only  by  a  specific  organized  cause.  To  demonstrate  this, 
however,  has  been  thus  far  extremely  difficult,  for  there  are  in  the  diseased  parts 
a  great  number  of  diverse  micro-organisms,  originating  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  really  secondary  to  the  diphtheritic  process;  and,  although  they  of  course  are 
entirely  different  from  the  specific  ''  diphtheritic  bacteria,"  it  is  verj'  hard  to 
separate  them.  Nevertheless  Loftier  has  of  late  succeeded  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  diphtheria  in  an  apparently  decisive  way.  From  numerous 
investigations  by  Koux  and  Yersin,  Heubner,  and  others,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  at  present  that  the  specific  diphtheria  bacillus  is  a  form  of  bacillus  char- 
acterized by  a  definite  and  particular  granular  formation,  a  club-like  swelling  at 
the  ends,  and  special  methods  of  growth  on  blood-serum.  The  diphtheria  bacilli 
are  found  only  on  the  diseased  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  point 
of  inoculation,  and  never  in  the  blood  or  the  internal  organs.  This  fact  is  of  the 
greatest  pathological  significance,  and  it  has  been  established  not  only  for  diph- 
theria in  mun,  but  also  for  experimental  diphtheria  in  animals.  In  pharyn- 
geal diphtheria  they  are  found  chlefiy  on  the  under  surface  of  fresh  false  mem- 
brane- The  severe  general  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  however,  except  when  due  to 
secondary  infection  (vide  infra)\  depend  upon  the  poisonous  chemical  action  of 
certain  substances  produced   by  processes  of  metabolism  in   the  bacilli.     Little 
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Uiai  is  definite  is  known,  however,  as  to  the  precise  chemical  nature  of  these 
"  loxines." 

We  mny  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the  diphtheria  bacilli  or  their  spores  reach 
the  pharyngeal  cavity  directly  through  the  inspired  air  or  in  some  other  way, 
and  there,  in  case  they  attach  themaelvea  to  the  mticous  membrane  and  increase, 
produce  diphtheria.     In  a  few  rare  cases  they  seem  to  be  inhaled  into  the  larynx 
at  once,  and  to  excite  there  a  "  primary  larj'ng-eal  croup  "  {vide  infra).     The 
source  of  the  infection  is  always  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  another  case  of 
diphtheria,  but  the  woy  in  which  the  disease  spreads  can  not  always  be  traced  in 
detail.    In  many  cases,  of  course,  a  direct  ("  contagious  ")  transmission  of  the 
poison  is  evident,  as  from  coughing,  or  the  many  cases  of  the  disease  in  physi- 
cians and  nurses  from  sucking  the  croupous  membrane  out  of  the  tracheotomy 
tnbe  in  children,  etc.     If  several  children  in  one  house  fall  sick,  as  often  hap- 
pens, we  may  here  suspect  a  direct  transmission  of  the  disease,  although  it  is 
also  possible  that  in  such  an  event  several  cases  may  arise  from  the  same  source 
of  infection.     We  do  not  yet  know  positively  how  far  the  diphtheria  bacilli  can 
lead  an  independent  existence  outside  of  the  human  body  (the  earth,  the  floors 
of  dwellings,  etc.).     It  seems  certain  that  the  infection  can  be  carried  from  one 
penson  to  another  by  some  intermediary,  by  clothing,  linen,  toys,  and  other  objects 
to  which  the  diphtheria  poison  clings.     The  resistance  of  the  latter  to  external  in- 
fluences— temperature,  drying,  etc, — is  very  considerable.     After  complete  recov- 
try  from  diphtheria,  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  oral  cavity 
for  a  considerable  time.     This  is  particularly  to  be  noted  on  account  of  its  prac- 
tical importance.     We  must  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  attention  has  lately  been 
(Killed  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  diphtheria  from  sick  animals 
(bens,  doves,  calves,  [cats])  to  man,  since  diseases  resembling  diphtheria  undoubt- 
edly occur  in  the  domestic  animals  mentioned. 

Diphtheria,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  disease  ehieflj'  of  childhood,  but  some 
cues,  and  even  very  severe  ones,  may  occur  in  adults.  In  advanced  life  the  dis- 
stae  is  very  rarely  seen.  In  large  cities  sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time, 
bat  the  disease  often  takes  on  an  epidemic  character.  At  such  times  some  places 
appear  to  be  much  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  others. 

[While  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  poison  is  usually  purely 

kkwal  at  the  start,  cases  occur  which  suggest  that  constitutional  infection  through 
the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  may  precede  the  local  manifestations.  Infection 
through  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  probable,  though  its  occurrence  can  not  be 
positively  denied. 

There  are  still  points  in  the  tetiology  and  pathology  of  this  affection  which  are 
involved  in  obscurity.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  this  country  and  in 
England  about  the  relations  of  filth  and  diphtheria.  That  filthy  surroundings 
contribute  a  soil  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish  the  resisting  power  of  the  human  organism,  can  not  be  doubted;  but,  as 
long  as  the  parasitic  theory  of  infectious  diseases  prevails,  sewer-gas  and  the  like 
mnst  be  classed  among  the  predisposing  or  accessory  causes. 

Some  of  the  frightfully  virulent  epidemics  of  diphtheria  in  sparsely  settled 

country  districts  and  on  the  Western  plains  are  difficult  to  explain  under  the 

theory  that  each  case  is  mediately  or  immediately  the  result  of  a  previous  case; 

these  difficulties  will,  however,  doubtless  be  cleared  away  in  time.] 

jm       Clinical  History. — The  incubation  is  rather  brief,  seldom  exceeding  two  to  five 

Hdays.     The  disease  itself  almost  always  begins  with  general  malaise,  headache, 

^Kever.  and  pain  on  swallowing.     Little  children,  however,  often  do  not  complain 

jVof  this  last  symptom,  and  in  older  children  the  sore  throat  may  not  be  ver>' 

troublesome  at  first.     It  is  therefore  a  very  important  rule  for  the  physician  to 

.examine  the  throat  carefully  in  every  child  who  presents  ill-defined  general  symp- 
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toms.     If  diphtheria  is  beginning,  we  fitiJ  redness  of  the  soft  palate,  and  moi 
loss  swelling  of  the  tonsils.     Upon  the  inner  i^iirface  of  the  latter,  and  perhapa] 
upon  the  Hreh  of  the  pnlate  uud  tiie  uvulu  jiko,  are  Sipots  covered  with  a  grayish-' 
white  coating,  which  is  quite  firmly  a«il»erent  to  the  nuicous  membrane.     They  are' 
less  frequent  at  first  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the  hard  palate. 
Their  extent  varies  greatly  in  different  eases.     In  the  milde-'Jt  they  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  tonsils,  attacking  the  soft  palate  or  the  tonsillar  surface  of  the 
uvula  but  little  if  at  all.     In  severer  attacks  the  spread  of  the  false  membrane 
during  the  first  days  of  illness  is  rapid.     Almost  invariably  there  is  a  very  early 
and  considerable  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.     The  con-^ 
stitutional  symptoms  persist.     The  children  are  restless.     There  is  complete  an-^ 
orexia,  and  frequently  vomiting.     The  temperature-curve  is  not  tyinical.     It  ia 
irregular,  but  is  often  rather  elevated.     In.  true  diphtheria  such  higii  tempera- 
ture, 104°-105''  (40°^1°  C),  as  is  common  in  follicular  tonsillitis,  is  certainly 
exceptional.     On  the  other  hand,  fever  may  be  slight  or  almost  absent,  even  in^ 
the  worst  cases.    The  pulse  is  very  rapid.     The  urine  may  have  a  trace  ofH 
albumen. 

In  mild  cases  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  remain  moderate;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  there  is  decided  improvement,  with  rapid  convales- 
cence. In  severe  cases,  however,  dangerous  symptoms  appear,  perhaps  early;  the 
croupimB  inflammation  involves  neighboring  organs,  or  a  severe  constitutional 
condition  is  developed. 

The  diphtheria  very  frequently  extends  into  the  nose.  This  "diphtheritic 
coryza,"  though  not  in  itself  dangerous,  is  usually  a  sign  that  the  case  is  a  severe 
one.  The  iiiflanxmation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  may  be  simply  muco- 
purulent (from  secondary  infection  with  streptoccM^ci  0.  hut  it  may  also  beH 
croupous.  It  is  betrayed  by  the  abundant  ])uruleiit  discharge.  Excoriations  audf 
suiierfii-ial  ulcers  are  usually  soon  produced  at  the  edge  of  the  nostrils.  Thore 
may  be  nose-bleed. 

A  much  more  dangerous  complication  is  the  extension  of  the  croupous  inflam- 
mation into  the  larynx.  This  creates  a  mechanical  hindrance  to  respiration, 
which  proves  fatal  in  a  great  many  cases,  as  the  child's  larynx  is  so  small.  For- 
merly "croup" — i.e.,  croupous  inflammation  of  the  larynx — was  regarded  as  a 
different  disease  from  diphtheria.  Many  epeciali'^ts  in  children's  diseases  still 
maintain  this  view;  but  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  anatomical,  clinical,  and 
etiological  facts.  We  grant  that  there  are  cases  where  the  jiharynx  is  slightly 
flfFected,  while  the  croupous  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  extreme;  and  once  in 
a  great  while  the  diphtheritic  infection  results  in  croupous  laryngitis  and  trache- 
itis alone,  the  pharynx  escaping  disease.  Still  the  proposition  that  there  are  two 
distinct  diseases,  "croup"  and  "diphtheria,"  is  absolutely  untenable.  In  the^ 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  throat  is  first  affected  and  then  the  larynjc^fl 
We  should  also  consider  how  easily  slight  lesions  in  the  pharynx  may  be  over- 
looked, especially  if  liu-ntrd  upon  the  posterior  surfoee  of  the  soft  palate  or  upon 
the  epiglottis.  Cases  of  what  is  called  "  ascending  croup."  in  which  the  laryngeal 
aflfr^Hinn  prei-edes  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  pharynx,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  exceptional.  ^ 

Hoarseness  is  usually  the  first  indication  that  the  diphtheria  has  attacked  the^^ 
larynx.  Then  follows  the  peculiar,  harsh,  ringing,  "  croupy  cough."  so  dreaded  by 
the  parents,  and,  finally,  tliere  are  signs  of  beginning  Inryngenl  stenosis.  Respira- 
tion is  not  much  accelerated,  but  is  labored,  and  the  accessory  muscles  of  respira- 
tion are  called  more  and  more  into  action.  The  child  becomes  more  restless  and 
anxious.  Its  face  grows  pale  and  livid.  Even  in  children  who  can  nnike  no 
definite  statement  as  to  their  subjective  sensations  these  symptoms  which  we 
have  mentioned  are  very  noticeable.     The  chief  cause  of  the  dy8pna?a  is  xuidoubt- 
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?y  the  meclianical  stenosis  due  to  the  croupous  deposit.     Paralysi*  of  the  laryn- 
d  muscles  may  perhaps  be  a  factor.     If  portions  of  the  false  membrane  become 
pjirtiiilly  detached,  they  may  net  like  valves,  being  sucked  in  at  each  inspira- 
tion, and  pushed  aside  by  the  current  of  expired  air.     If  greater  stenosis  occurs, 
respiration  becomes  noisy,  resembling  snoring.     Insinration,  particularly,  is  pro- 
longed and  "  sawing,"  and  is  attended  by  marked  depression  of  the  larynx  toward 
the  sternum.     An  important  diagnostic  point  is  the  drawing  in  during  inspiration 
-  of  the  suprn-stemal  region,  the  epigastrium,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
fhoras.     This  is  the  direct  result  of  the  obstructed  flow  of  air  into  the  lungs.     As 
the  lung3  do  not  expand  enough  to  correspKjnd  to  the  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the 
thorax,  the  parts  mentioned  are  forced  in  by  atmospheric  pressure.     The  degree  of 
d^'spmea  may  varj'  at  different  times.     The  faUe  membrane  may  be  loosened  and 
coughed  up,  rendering  respiration  easier  for  a  time,  till  fresh  exudations  or  dis- 
placements of  membrane  cause  renewed  distress.    Recovery  is  still  possible.    The 
membrune  may  be  expectorated  and  no  more  be  formed.     Unfortunately,  this 
happy  termination  rarely  occurs.     In  most  cases  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  in- 
crease more  and  more,  respiration  grows  quicker  and  more  superficial,  and  the 
child  becotnea  more  and  more  stupefied  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  dioxide  in  the 
blood.     The  pulse  gets  very  small,  rapid,  and  irregular.     There  ore  mild  convul- 
sions and  then  death. 

The  autopsy  in  these  cases  nsually  discloses  that  the  croupous  inflammation 
has  extended  into  the  larger  bronchi  or  even  into  the  smaller.  The  lumen  of  the 
bronchioles  may  be  almost  completely  occluded  by  false  membrane.  This  croup- 
ous bronchitis  gives  rise  to  no  especial  auscultatory  phenomena  during  life, 
80  that  often  we  suspect  it  rather  than  diagnosticate  it.  Its  clinical  signifi- 
cance, however,  is  very  great,  since,  even  in  adults,  it  may  cause  death  by  suffoca- 
tion without  any  especial  stenosis  of  the  l!ar.vnx.  If  it  is  present,  respiration  may 
not  be  materially  relieved  in  spite  of  tracheotomy. 

Beside  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  local  extension  of  the  diiththeritic 
inflammation,  the  general  intoxication  of  the  body  must  be  regarded  as  the  second 
most  important  circumstance  in  our  general  estimate  of  the  disease.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  diphtheria  bacilli  produce  an  extremely  poisonous  toxine,  which 
enters  the  circulation  and  which  may  give  rise  to  the  severest  symptoms.  Our 
knowledge  of  human  diphtheria  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced  that  we  can  state  posi- 
tively what  particular  symptoms  are  duo  to  this  intoxication,  but  special  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  general  symptoms  are  often  very  slight,  in  spite 
of  extensive  local  croupous  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  local  dis- 
ease Ls  relatively  slight,  severe  general  sjTnptoms  sometimes  occur  which  may 
justly  be  referred  to  this  diphtheritic  intoxication.  Among  these  severe  general 
symptoms  are  somnolence,  which  may  increase  to  complete  sopor,  an  increase  in 
the  pulse  to  120  or  140.  progressive  cardiac  weakness,  and  collapse.  The  con- 
ditions are  different  in  those  cases  which  are  termed  septic  diphtheria.  Here 
the  local  disease  in  the  pharynx  usually-  has  a  special  appearance :  instead  of  the 
cxoapous  dei>06its  we  see  a  deeper-seated  necrotic  destruction  of  mucous  mem- 
brane covered  with  a  foul-smelling,  greasy,  purulent  deposit  (''gangrenous  diph- 
theria ").  In  such  cases  the  lymph-glands  in  the  neck  are  almost  always  much 
swollen.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  fissured,  and  a  stinking  secretion  runs  from  the 
nose.  The  tcmi>erature  is  usually  not  very  high,  but  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and 
emmll.  In  these  cases  there  is  certainly  a  secondary  septic  infection,  probably 
in  most  cases  from  streptococci,  ns  in  scarlatinal  diphtheria  (tnfle  supra).  Gen- 
eral septic  intoxication  and  secondary  septic  inflammation  are  now  mixed  with 
the  original  disease,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  often  hardly  possible  to  trace  in 
jin  individual  case  the  precise  origin  of  the  morbid  condition. 

These  considerations  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  study  of  the  symptoms 


manifested  in  other  organs  in  diphtheria.  We  must  first  mention  the  direct 
extension  of  the  original  specific  diphtheritic  process  to  the  neighboring  parts.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  often  involved, 
but  the  dense  squamous  epithelium  of  the  cesophngus  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  protected  by  its  secretion,  are  very  rarely  affected.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  diphtheria  often  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  mid- 
dle ear,  and  also  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  oral  cavity  (gums,  lips),  and  through 
the  nose  to  the  lachrymal  canal  and  the  conjunctiva.  The  latter  may  also  be 
affected  by  the  direct  conveyance  of  the  infectious  matter  by  the  finger,  etc. 
In  a  similar  way  diphtheria  may  sometimes  involve  the  external  genitals  (in 
girls)  or  any  accidental  wounds  or  injuries  of  the  skin,  such  as  blistered  sur- 
faces, etc. 

Of  the  internal  organs,  the  lungs,  heart,  and  kWneys  demand  chief  attention. 
In  the  lungs,  beside  croupous  bronchitis,  pneumonia  often  develops  in  severe  cases. 
This  is  usually  a  lobular  catarrhal  pneumonia,  more  rarely  lobar  croupous  pneu- 
monia. Although  we  can  not  absolutely  deny  that  the  pneumonia  may  some- 
times be  of  a  true  diphtheritic  nature,  the  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia  de- 
veloping in  diphtheria  must  certainly  be  classed  as  secondary  affections,  due  to 
the  inhalation  and  development  of  secondary  agents  (probably  streptococci), 
which  may  readily  take  place.  After  the  original  diphtheria  has  disappeared  the 
secondary  lobular  pneumonia  may  long  prevent  recovery  or  even  cause  a  fatal 
termination  of  the  illuesp.  The  condition  of  the  heart  in  diphtheria  is  of  especial 
importance,  because  severe  functional  impairment,  probably  of  toxic  origin,  is 
common.  Even  when  the  fever  is  slight  the  pulse  may  sometimes  be  very  rapid, 
small,  and  often  irregular.  An  abnomial  slowness  of  bent  is  much  rarer.  It  is 
especially  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  apparently  mild  cases  there  may  be 
"■ery  dangerous  cardiac  weakness.  Even  during  convalescence  we  repeatedly  see 
«udden  death  which  must  be  regarded  solely  as  **  heart-failure."  The  autopsy 
shows  that  gross  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  exceptional  in  diphtheria,  but  degen- 
eration of  the  muscular  fibers  and  little  interstitial  myocarditic  foci  of  secondary 
origin  are  often  found  in  severe  cases.  It  is  at  present  quite  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  clinical  significance  of  these  anatomical  changes,  since  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  disturbances  of  the  innervation  of  the  heart  cause  the  car- 
diac weakness  as  much  as  these  lesions  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Since  nephritis  is  ♦•specially  common  in  septic  diphtheria,  it  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  primary  disease  or  is  to  be  considered  a  secondary  compli- 
cation. Its  clinical  significance  is  not  very  great,  since  it  neither  materially 
modifies  the  general  picture  nor  has  any  definite  bearing  on  the  result  of  the 
disease.  CEdema,  urajmia,  etc.,  are  only  rarely  seen  in  diphtheritic  nephritis. 
The  niacroscopic  changes  in  the  kidney  are  usually  very  slight.  Microscopically 
we  find  the  various  degenerative  conditions  of  acute  nephritis  (vide  infra). 

The  Nervous  Sequels  of  Diphthieria.— The  convalescent  frnm  diphtheria  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  certnin  nervous  sequelse.  Of  these,  diphtheritic  paralysis 
is  the  most  important.  It  appears  about  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  throat  trouble 
ceases,  or  perhaps  earlier,  and  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  follow  mild  cases  as  severe 
ones.  It  attacks  the  soft  palate  by  preference.  The  voice  becomes  nasal  and 
deglutition  difficult.  The  naso-pharynx  is  imjierfectly  cut  off  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  and  with  each  attempt  liquid  regurgitates  through  the  nose.  Usually 
the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  hypospsthetic  at  the  same  time,  and  de- 
prived of  its  reflex  excitability.  There  may  also  be  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
upon  one  or  both  sides,  and  this  again  is  frequently  combined  with  antesthesia  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat.  There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles, of  which  those  controlling  accommodation  are  most  apt  to  be  affected,  render- 
ing the  vision  for  near  objects  imperfect.    Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
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Aoii  extremities  is  least  frequent,  but  it  may  be  very  extensive.     Sometimes  sev- 
eral of  these  parts  are  paralyzed  simultaneously.     Thus  we  see  quite  often  paral- 
ysis of  tbe  soft  palate  and  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation  combined.     In  some 
^     cases  there  is  well-marked  ataxia  of  the  lower  limbs  with  or  without  paresis. 
H    This  renders  the  gait  very  uncertain  and  tottering,  the  tendon  reflex  is  almost 
^    always  abolished,  while  senaation  is  affected  slightly  if  at  all.     Very  rarely  diph- 
theria is  followed  by  contrutrture  of  tbe  hands  or  other  parts,  by  difficulty  in  artin- 
alAtion  and  paresis  of  the  bladder.     A  paralysis  of  tbe  phnrynx  i3  sometimes  left 

hbehiud,  so  that  the  children  have  to  be  fed  for  weeks  through  an  oesophagenl  tube. 
It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  only  in  almost  every  case  of  the  nervous  dL*- 
onkrs  which  we  have  mentioned,  but  often  also  in  individuals  who  have  entirely 
■piped  (hem,  there  may  be  no  patellar  reflex  after  diphtheria  for  weeks  or  even 
■Ontbe.  With  regard  to  the  pathological  state,  it  is  probably  a  degenerative  con- 
dition of  the  corresponding  peripheral  nerves,  not  only  in  the  post-diphtheritic 
parulysis.  but  also  in  the  cases  of  post-diphtheritic  ataxia  (see  the  chapter  on  mul- 
tiple neuritis).  These  dcgenerjitions  are  probably  due  to  the  poisonous  chemicjd 
action  of  certain  toxines  which  are  produced  directly  by  the  vital  processes  of 
the  diphtheria  bacilli.  It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  note  that  paralysis 
has  been  produced  experimentally  in  animals  by  the  action  of  diphtheritic  toxin© 
byEonx  and  Yersin  and  others.  The  prognosis  of  all  the  nervous  sequelte  of  diph- 
theria is  very  favorable,  and  even  in  severe  coses  complete  re<:;overy  usually  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  periph- 
eral nature  of  the  disease.  But  there  is  one  parolysis  which  is  highly  dangerous — 
that  of  the  heart,  as  already  mentioned.  It  may  oo^ctir  suddenly  during  convales- 
cence. Probably  it  is  analogous  to  the  other  nervous  derangements,  and  the 
mvlt  of  degeneration  in  the  [nuclei  or]  fibers  of  the  pneumogaatric. 

Diag^nosifl. — The  physician  will  seldom  fail  to  re<',ognize  a  case  of  actual  diph- 
theria if  he  pays  proper  attention.  The  characteristic  patches  and  the  severe  gen- 
eral and  local  symptoms  make  the  diagnosis  certain.  It  is  much  more  common  to 
mistake  other  forms  of  sore  throat,  particularly  in  adults,  for  diphtheria.  The 
most  deceptive  are  follicular  and  necrotic  tonsillitis  (vide  infra).  We  must  not 
•oppose  that  every  white  spot  upon  the  tonsils  is  diphtheritic,  and  we  must  speak 
of  "  diphtheria  "  only  when  there  is  an  actual  croupous  inflammation  in  the  phar- 
ynx with  a  true  membranous  deposit.  The  practiced  eye  can  usually  distinguish 
at  the  tirst  glance  the  plugs  of  pus  limited  to  the  follicles  of  the  tonsils,  which  are 
^^ually  multiple,  and  also  the  slight  and  superficial  necrosis  of  mucous  membrano 
Sted  to  the  tonsils  in  necrotic  angina.  Of  late,  it  has  often  been  proved  by 
»rtological  examination  that  in  these  tonsillar  affections  there  are  no  diph- 
theria bacilli,  and  that  they  therefore  are  not  true  diphtheria. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  there  are  light  forms  of  true  diphtheria  in  which 

tbe  pathological  changes  assume  a  milder  form,  resembling  the  tonsillar  affections 

mentioned.     In  such  cases  we  are  therefore  certainly  justified,  especially 

iu  dealing  with  children,  in  bearing  in  mind  the  necessary  precautions,  but  in  our 

ion  the  physician  should  never  alarm  the  family  by  the  justly  dreaded  word 

sbtheria  "  without  sufficient  reason. 

Ac  absolutely  definite  diagnosis  between  diphtheria  and  the  other  tonsillar 

can  be  made  only  by  bacteriological  examination.     This  is  at  present 

L  too  dlflBcult  a  matter  in  diphtheria  to  be  within  the  scope  of  every  physician. 

the  constantly  increasing  number  of  good  bacteriological  laboratories  renders 

{Xissible  for  almost  every  physician  to  obtain  bacteriological  examination  of 

the  suspected  deposit  in  doubtful  or  important  cases.    An  experienced  clinician 

can  usually  make  a  correct  diagnosis  and  prognosis  even  without  a  "  culture." 

[When  the  membranes  are  confined  to  the  nose,  the  diagnosis  may  be  more  or 

Ldifficult ;  but  it  is  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is 
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involved  thnt  we  encounter  great  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the  nnj^les  of  the  jaw. 
There  is  also  flpt  to  be  n  thin,  nerid.  bloody,  or  sero-puriilent  discharge. 

Jucnbi  atiitt'S  thnt  while  diifiise  pharyngeal  injection  may  or  may  not  point  to 
inarainent  diphtherio,  mnrked  Inpol  congestion  is  either  traumatic  or  diphtheritic. 
An  examination  of  the  urine  should  never  be  neglected  in  doubtful  oases:  in  diph- 
theria a  trace  of  albumen  is  very  common;  in  simple  or  follicular  sore  throat 
albumen  is  very  rare,  if  indeed  it  occurs  at  all.] 

Prog^nosis. — The  dubious  prognosis  of  true  diphtheria  is  universally  known, 
even  by  the  laity.  The  very  fact  that  the  best-developed  and  healthiest  children 
80  often  fall  victims  to  it  associates  the  name  diphtheria  with  the  saddest  mem- 
ories. There  are  indeed  mnny  mild  cases  which  recover  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
severer  ones  which  end  hnpi>ily  in  three  or  four  weeks;  but  in  most  cases,  where 
the  process  extends  into  the  larynx,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  constitutional  in- 
fection occur,  the  prognosis  must  be  regarded  as  very  serious.  Only  recently, 
however,  since  the  introduction  of  the  serum  treatment,  has  the  prognosis  even 
of  severe  diphtheria  become  considerably  more  favorable.  Formerly,  before  the 
serum  treatment,  it  was  regarded  as  a  relatively  fjworable  result  if  one  half  of  the 
children  with  diphtheria  in  the  hospitnls,  on  whom  tracheotomy  was  done,  re- 
covered! Sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  children  operated  on  often  died.  At 
present,  however,  the  mortality  of  the  trncheritomy  cases,  treated  at  the  same 
time  with  serum,  has  fallen  to  about  twcnty-tive  per  cent.,  and  these  an?  only  the 
severe  cases  in  which  the  !>erum  treatment  was  begun  late.  The  improved  prog- 
nosis under  the  serum  treatment  appears  much  more  favorable  if  we  compare  the 
whole  number  of  cases  und  the  death-rate  of  diphtheria  Wfore  and  after  the  in- 
troduction of  this  treatment  (Heubner,  Widerhofer,  Baginsky,  etc.). 

Tn  general,  diphtlieria  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nmr^  serious  the  younger  the 
child  is.  In  later  childhood,  iifter  the  cightli  or  tenth  year,  the  number  of  daii- 
gerons  cases  is  much  less.  The  description  of  the  symptoms  shows  sufficiently 
what  the  dangers  of  the  disea.^e  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  recognized.  We 
would  state  once  more  that,  even  in  appar^'ntly  mild  cases,  the  danger  of  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  though  fortunately  rare,  always  demands  the  greatest 
caution, 

Treatuieilt. — Fp  to  a  short  time  ago  it  was  impossible  to  say  anything  in  re- 
gard to  any  generally  recognized  treatment  of  diphtheria  which  was  really  effect- 
ive, but  very  recently  a  method  of  treatment  has  been  discovered,  chicHy  by 
the  important  and  interesting  investigations  of  Behring  and  lioux,  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  an  actual  specific.  If  further  observations  confirm  the  pres- 
ent results,  this  treatment  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  nnd  triumphant  medical 
acquisitions. 

Behring  found,  in  continuing  the  important  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  Buchner, 
and  others,  that  certain  protective  matter  ("  antitoxine")  was  formed  in  the 
blood-serum  of  those  animals  (sheep,  goats,  horses,  etc.)  which  had  been  infected 
with  artificially  weakened  cultures  of  diphtheria  bacilli.  If  the  animal  survive 
the  milder  infection,  it  is  less  sensitive  to  a  severer  infection,  and.  finally,  by 
continued  inoculation,  it  may  even  become  completely  immune  to  the  severest  in- 
fection. The  blood-serum  of  such  immune  animal-s  can  now  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  in  man.  The  treatment  is  simple,  and  consists  in  injecting 
the  serum  under  the  skin  of  the  child  who  hns  diphtheria  by  means  of  o  carefully 
disinfected  syringe.  The  best  places  for  injection  are  the  anterior  chest  wall  or 
the  thigh.  Since  the  amount  of  scnim  to  be  injected  is  usOnlSy  about  five  cubic 
centimetres,  we  should  use  a  special  syringe  which  is  not  loo  small,  'I'he  best  are 
made  like  a  Pravaz  syringe  with  an  asbestos  packing.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  injections  must  be  made  witii  the  strictest  aseptic  precautions.  There  are 
three  different  preparations  of  serum  in  the  market,  varying  according  to  the 
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ftrength  of  their  immunizing-  aclion.  In  fresh  and  milder  cases  we  inject  Serum 
I  ("600  units  of  antitoxine  "),  in  severer  and  more  advanced  cases,  especially  if 
there  be  any  signs  of  disease  in  the  larynx,  we  use  at  once  Serum  II  ('*  1.000  units 
of  antitoxine"),  or  even  Serum  III.  According  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  or 
according  to  its  course,  we  repeat  the  same  injection  or  a  weaker  dose  of  the  same 
once  in  the  next  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  many  cases  of  moderate  severity 
i  single  injection  of  Serum  II  suffices.  The  favorable  action  of  the  serum  id 
ihowTi  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  affection  does  not  extend  after  the  injection. 
The  existing  croujious  deposit  is  thrown  off  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or 
£re  days. 

The  serum  injections  have  no  injurious  action.  Urticaria  sometimes  occurs 
Br  an  injection,  but  it  haa  no  serious  significance.  There  is  no  proof  that 
liaininuria  and  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  are  seen  oftener  in  cases  treated 
with  scrum  than  in  other  cases.  We  need  not  explain  further  that  the  serum  must 
ht  ineffectual  in  severe  septic  diphtheria.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  physician,  in  accordance  with  our  pre-sent  knowl- 
edge, to  use  the  serum  in  every  cn.se  of  true  diphtheria  in  children.  At  present 
it  i«,  of  course,  impossible  to  pironounce  a  final  judgment  on  the  whole  question; 
bnl  il  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  physicians  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
M  entirely  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  that  the  serum  treatment  be  begun  as 
early  as  possible.  The  most  favorable  results  are  seen  in  children  treated  on  the 
Toy  first  days  of  the  disease.  [In  merely  suspicious  cases,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  administer  the  antitoxine  at  once,  and  thus  give  the  patient  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. — V.]  Local  treatment  of  the  affected  places  in  the  phar- 
ynx at  the  same  time  is  unnecessary.  We  would,  however,  emphnsize  the  impor- 
tsnce  of  a  general  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  whole  oral  cavity  by  gargling 
rinsing  with  dilute  solutions  of  ixjtHSsic  chlorate,  salicylic  acid,  corrosive  sub- 
ite  (1  to  3,000),  etc.  Inhalations  may  iilso  be  used,  with  caution,  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  also  very  important  to  watch  the  child's  nutrition  carefully  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  strength.  Milk,  egg»,  meat  juice,  small  quantities  of  wine, 
etc,  are  most  advisable. 

Since  the  introduction  of  .serum-therapy  all  the  former  methods  of  treatment 

re  been  quite  superseded.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  many  previous  attempts 

to  limit  the  morbid  process  and  cause  it  to  disappear  by  local  disinfection.  The 
practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  any  really  effective  local  treatment  have 
always  prevented  the  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  caustics,  painting,  etc. 
Bvertheless  some  remedies,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  nrc  still  recommended 
efficient,  especially  liquor  ferri  eeaquichlorati  (pure  or  diluted),  dabbing  with 
;l-to-1.000  sublimate  solution,  etc. 

Of  the  many  intemiil  remedies  which  were  formerly  tried  we  can  mention 
only  chlorate  of  piotassium  nnd  iodide  of  potassium.  The  former  remedy  may  still 
be  recommended  and  nitiy  l>e  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  of  a  solution  containing 
1  part  to  30  or  40  of  water. 

[The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  much  used  in  this  country  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  and  appears  to  be  of  real  service;  but  it  must  be  given  in  large 
doses.  The  following  prescription  is  recommended  by  Jacobi,  whose  experience 
h«3  been  very  large,  for  a  child  of  two  years : 

^  Tinct.  ferri  chloridi 3ij ; 

Potas.  chlorat gr.  xx ; 

Glycerin,  pur 'j ; 

Aquee ^v. 

M.  S. :  Teaspoonful  every  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes. 
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Turpentine  is  better  as  an  inhalation  than  by  the  stomach;  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
of  the  oil  can  be  poured  in  water  kept  ut  the  boiling  point  by  an  alcohol-lamp. 
The  whole  air  of  the  room  is  thus  charged  with  the  remedy.  No  drug  should  be 
used  with  disorders  the  stomach.  Tablet  triturates  containing  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  can  be  allowed  to  melt  in  the  mouth  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  and  seem  sometimes  to  exert  a  distinctly  beneficial  local 
action.  The  doee  is,  however,  too  small  to  secure  the  systemic  effects  of  the  drug 
unless  the  case  is  a  mild  one  and  free  from  notable  dysphagia.] 

If  the  larynx  is  attacked,  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  serum  treatment,  the  confle- 
queut  laryngeal  stenosis  thrciitens  to  cause  suffocation,  tracheotomy  is  our  only 
resort.  It  Is  never  indicated  by  the  disease  itself  nor  by  the  severity  of  the  case, 
but  only  by  persistent  obstruction  of  the  larynx.  It  is  therefore  not  invariably 
easy  to  decide  whether  tracheotomy  is  culled  for  in  any  particular  case.  If  the 
general  condition  be  bad  and  respiration  already  impaired,  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
ctilt  to  determine  whether  laryngeal  stenosis  exists.  Tracheotomy  will  be  of  no 
avail  if  the  croup  hiis  ulreudy  extended  to  the  bronchi,  or  if  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  due  to  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  infection  or  to 
incipient  paralysis  of  the  heart.  We  have  already  said  that,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  serum  treatment,  the  prognosis  of  diphtheria  has  become  better  even 
in  the  tracheotomy  cases.  How  tracheotomy  is  performed,  and  in  what  the  after- 
treatment  consists,  must  be  learned  in  the  text-books  on  surgery,  where  we  will 
also  find  the  necessary  description  of  the  so-called  intubation  of  the  larynx. 

Intubation,  as  devised  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  is  a  procedure  which  makes  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  stenosis.  In  permitting  the  free  access  of 
air  to  the  trachea,  intubation  may  save  life  without  resort  to  the  serious  operation 
of  tracheotomy;  or  it  may  tide  over  a  time  until  tracheotomy  becomes  nbsolutely 
necessary  or  until  the  consent  of  the  parents  can  be  obtained  to  the  use  of  the 
knife.    In  hopeless  cases  it  may  promote  euthanasia. 

If  severe  pulmonary  symptoms  occur  in  diphtheria,  we  should  use  first  of  all 
wet  packs  of  the  whole  body  or  tepid  baths  with  cool  affusions.  Such  cutaneous 
stimulation  refreshes  and  enlivens  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  we  should  there- 
fore try  it  also  in  the  severe  cases  with  secondary  septic  infection.  In  septic 
diphtheria  we  must  also  pay  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  heart.  So 
far  as  is  possible  we  should  try  to  avert  the  threatening  cardiac  paralysis  by  stimu- 
lants, such  as  wine,  camphor,  and  strophanthns. 

The  nervous  sequelfe  of  diphtheria  are  best  treated  with  the  constant  current. 
As  an  internal  remedy,  iron  is  good,  and  also  nux  vomica  or  strychnine.  The  last 
may  be  given  subeutaneously,  if  desired,  in  doses  of  gr.  A  -aV  (grra-  0.001-0.002). 

The  prophylaxis  of  diphtheria  demands  that  every  child  with  diphtheria  be 
absolutely  isolated  from  healthy  children.  Behring  [and  many  others]  believe 
that  a  healthy  child  may  be  positively  protected  from  infection  by  diphtheria  for 
two  or  three  wreks  by  the  injection  of  a  small  dose  of  serum — the  whole  or  one 
half  of  Dose  T — that  is,  about  three  hundred  units  of  antitoxine.  It  is,  of  course, 
very  hard  to  judge  of  this,  and  for  the  present,  therefore,  it  mu.st  be  left  to  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  physician  in  what  cases  he  will  try  prophylnctic  injec- 
tions of  serum. 

[Diphtheria  is  a  disease  which  involves  commonly  much  exhnustion.  and  too 
much  stress  can  hardl.v  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  administering  the  maximum 
amount  of  nourishment  in  the  most  assimilable  and  easily  swallowed  forms  from 
the  start. 

It  is  also  important  to  give  stimulants  early  in  most  cases,  not  waiting  for 
signs  of  exhaustion.  Enormous  quantities  of  brandy  can  often  be  given  to  small 
children  without  the  slightest  toxic  effect.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down; 
the  requirements  of  each  case  must  be  studied  and  met. 
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Wben  painful  deglutition  interferes  with  nutrition,  peptonized  milk,  eggs, 
hnuidy,  und  the  like,  must  be  given  by  the  rectum.  Kectal  alimentation  and 
ttiaolstion  and  feeding  with  the  oesophageal  tube  are  also  to  be  resorted  to  in 
cues  of  po9t-dipbtheritic  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus.] 


CHAPTER   XI 

INPLUENZA 

{La  GHppi) 

IktvokSXA  is  a  specific,  acute,  infectious  disease  which  is  especially  distin- 
goislied  by  the  occasional  enonnoiis  extent  of  its  epidemics.  While  often  years 
tnd  decades  pass  without  any  especial  attention  being  culled  to  the  disease,  sud- 
denly cases  of  it  will  appear  with  such  frequency  that  the  largest  part  of  the 
popolatioD  is  attacked,  and  the  disease  may  better  be  described  as  pandemic  than 
epidemic.  Pandemics  of  influenza  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  into  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  present  century  the  influenza  during  the  years  l830-*33 
tntreraed  almost  all  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  then  later  there  appeared  numerous 
Kuiner  epidemics,  but  these  aroused  general  attention  so  little  that  the  disease, 
upon  its  last  pandemic  appearance  in  the  winter  of  lB89-'90,  was  almost  unknown 
to  many  physicians.  Since  that  time  the  disease  seems  never  to  have  wholly 
disappeared,  as  a  few  cases,  and  occasionally  small  groups  of  cases,  are  constantly 
Men. 

£tlology. — The  organized  agents  of  influenza  are  still  not  positively  known, 
t*it  R  Pfeiffer  has  invariably  found  in  the  bronchial  secretion  of  patients  with 
the  "catarrhal  form"  of  influenza  {vide  infra)  a  definite  form  of  very  small 
illi  with  rounded  ends  which  stain  darker  than  the  central  portion.  These 
nUi,  which  are  either  free  in  the  mucus  or  in  the  pus-cells,  are  very  probably 
of  significance  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.  The  influenza  bacilli  very  soon  die  if 
•iried.  and  also  if  put  in  water. 

In  all  probability  the  infection  is  usually  due  to  inhaling  the  germs.  The 
_l«calli  seem  to  appear  at  certain  times  over  an  immense  territory,  so  that  they 
tlieir  spores  are  scattered  everywhere  through  a  large  extent  of  country. 
Ifany  observations  upon  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  isolated  institutions 
(oonvents  and  the  Uke)  render  it  ver>'  probable  that  the  poison  may  also  be 
earned  by  a  person  suffering  from  the  influenza  to  another  in  regions  pre- 
riously  unaffected.  Nevertheless,  this  contagious  manner  of  spreading  plays  no 
great  rolf.  in  comparison  with  the  direct  infection  from  the  outer  world,  this  latter 
Biode  being  everywhere  possible  during  an  epidemic  of  influenza. 

There  is  scarcely  any  reason  for  speaking  of  especial  predisposing  causes  of 
inBttBnni.  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  a  well-marked  epidemic  the  overwhelm- 
ing HMJority  of  the  population  are  attacked,  both  the  healthy  and  the  diseased,  the 
Tigoroiu  and  the  feeble.  Sex  certainly  makes  no  difference,  and  age  only  to  this 
eitent,  that  the  disease  is  seen  more  rarely  in  little  children  under  one  year  of  age 
than  in  older  children  and  adults.  Thiit  catching  cold  has  no  special  etiological 
Itgnificance  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  influenza  often  appears  in  patients  who 
nn  already  sick  in  bed. 

It  should  fijially  be  mentioned  that  animals  also,  and  in  particular  horses,  may 
k  attacked  by  the  influenza;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  as  yet  a  doubtful  question 
tAetbcT  all  the  diseases  in  animals  which  are  described  under  this  name  are  actu- 
iSig  identical  with  genuine  influenza. 

iptoms  and  Clinical  History. — The  best  general  idea  of  the  extremely 
fold  Bymptoms  of  the  disease  will  be  obtained  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
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influenza  causes  both  a  mnrkfd  infectious  (or  toxic)  general  constitutional  dis- 
turbiince  of  the  body,  ami  iilso  certain  local  lesions  with  local  symptom?^.  The 
clinical  picture  therefore  varies  greatly  iiecorilinp  to  the  predomiujmcc  of  one  or 
the  other  group  of  symptoms,  and  also  according  to  the  specinl  form  of  the  local 
disense. 

The  onset  of  influenza  is  generally  rather  sudden.  As  a  rule  the  marked  cases 
begin  with  rather  high  fever,  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  violent  headache,  marked 
constitutional  depression,  and  usually  considerable  pain  in  the  back  and  loins. 
The  weakuess  of  the  patient  may  be  so  great  that,  even  if  a  vigorous  individual. 
he  will  at  once  take  to  his  bed.  Severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  stupor  and  de- 
lirium, are  exceptional.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  there  is  initial  voraitiBg. 
The  backache  is  often  associated  with  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints.  Oppressive 
pain  in  the  eyes  h  quite  characteristic  also.  This  is  particularly  felt  upon  moving 
the  eyeballs,  and  therefore  is  probably  located  in  the  external  muscles.  The  spleen 
is  occasionally  somewhat  swollen,  but  anj'  great  increase  in  its  size  is  excep- 
tional. 

If  the  clinical  symptoms  as  the  case  progresses  are  mainly  limited  to  the  above- 
named  constitutional  symptoms — fever,  languor,  headache,  pain  in  the  muscles — 
we  may  speak  of  a  "  tj'phoidal  form  "  of  the  disease.  ITsiuxlly,  however,  certain 
local  symptoms  put  in  an  early  appearance,  and  it  is  especially  the  respiratory 
apparatus  which  is  attacked.  The  precise  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  the  upper  i)ortion  of  the  res^piratory  tract,  the  nose,  larynx,  and 
trachea  are  involved  ;  sometimes,  from  the  start,  the  smaller  bronchi.  In  the  first 
instance  there  is  marked  coryza  or  hoarseness,  in  the  other  case  there  is  cough, 
due  to  a  dry  bronchitis,  which  can  be  easily  detected  upon  auscultation,  and  which 
involves  especially  the  lower  portion  of  the  hmgs.  If  these  local  symptoms  out- 
weigh the  constitutional,  the  case  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  "catarrhal 
form  "  of  influenza. 

Sometimes  the  Lnfluenza  is  localized  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  This  "  gas- 
tro-intestinal  form"  is  much  rarer  than  the  catarrhaL  In  this  case,  in  addition 
to  the  more  or  less  strongly  characterized  constitutional  symptoms,  there  is 
marked  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  aa  shown  particularly  by 
nausea  with  persistent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  abdominal  pain,  etc.  In  one  case 
we  observed  jaundice.  We  may  also  mention  in  this  connection  the  apjiearance 
of  an  initial  pharyngitis. 

The  pains!  in  the  back,  loins,  and  extremities  already  mentioned  may  persist 
with  unusual  violence,  and  this  peculiar  form  of  the  disease  i.*  known  iis  the 
"  rheumatoid.''  The  muscles  and  the  muscular  attachments  are  probably  tbe  chief 
seat  of  these  paijis.  which  may  be  so  violent  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  com- 
fortably, and  sometimes  keeps  up  a  continual  moaning.  The  loins,  in  particular, 
may  be  the  seat  of  most  acute  pain,  also  the  upper  arms,  the  knees,  the  thighs,  and 
the  eyes.  Objective  changes  in  the  painful  parts,  such  as  swelling  of  the  joints, 
are  scarcely  ever  seen,  nor  are  the  nerve-trunks  as  a  rule  especially  sensitive  to 
pressure.     The  painful  muscles  are  usually  weaker  thaii  normal. 

The  grouping  of  the  clinical  varieties  of  influenza  under  the  four  forms  al- 
ready named  affords  a  general  idea  of  the  manifold  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but 
this  division  into  separate  forms  must  not  be  carried  out  too  strenuously,  for  in 
reality  many  cases  of  the  disease  occur  which  present  transition  foi-ms  and  com- 
binations of  the  various  groups  of  symptoms.  Moreover,  i]i  all  the  forms  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  mild  and  severe  attacks,  for  in  influenza,  just  as 
in  most  other  infectious  diseases,  there  are  many  rudimentary  and  mild  cases  as 
well  as  the  fully  developed  ones,  and  some  could  not  be  properly  interpreted  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  epidemic. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  best  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  fever. 
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sry  mildest  cuses  there  mny  bo  no  fever  whatever,  or  simply  a  slight 
jiig  rise  of  temperature.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  moderate  fever,  between 
.6*  and  103*  V,  (.38.5''  and  39.5°  C),  nlthough  higher  temperatures  even  to 
104"  F.  (40*  C.)  and  more  are  not  infrequent.  In  the  beginning  of  every  severe 
attack  the  fever  rises  obruptly.  After  a  duration  of  several  days  (four  to  seven) 
it  majr  fall  again  in  a  manner  approaching  a  crisis.  More  frequently,  espe- 
ciidly  when  there  exists  diffuse,  catarrhal  trouble  in  the  lungs,  the  fever  enda  by 
lyaii.  With  comparative  frequency  there  are  found  to  be  noticeable  deviations 
in  the  temperature  cur\'e ;  thus,  for  example,  the  high  fever  of  the  onset  sinks  on 
itecond  or  third  day,  to  be  followed  by  an  almost  afebrile  period  of  one  or  two 
whereui>on  a  marked  rise  of  temperature  ensues.  With  this  change  in  the 
tODperature  there  are  usually  ako  corresponding  variations  in  other  symptoms. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  duration  of  simple,  uncomplicated  influenza  is  in  the 
mild  cases  about  three  or  four  days,  in  the  severer  cases  about  seven  to  ten  days. 
To  be  sure,  we  should  also  consider  in  this  connection  that  convalescence  is  often 
surprisingly  slow,  so  that  the  after-pains  (as  it  were)  of  the  disease  are  felt  for 
weeks.  The«e  consist,  for  instance,  in  a  certain  degrree  of  debility,  and  in  pain- 
fukess  of  the  muscles.  Sometimes  also  there  are  complete  relapses,  so  that  di- 
rectly or  a  short  time  after  the  disease  has  ended  the  symptoms  begin  anew.  The 
special  form  of  the  disease  may  change  in  this  case,  so  that,  for  example,  the  re- 
lapse of  an  influenza  with  predominant  c< institutional  symptoms  assumes  the  pro- 
nounced catarrhal  form.  Again,  dtiring  the  same  epidemic  it  is  not  very  rare  for 
«  patient  to  suflfer  from  two  attacks  of  influenza  separated  by  a  considerable  inter- 
wl  of  time. 

Complications  and  Seqaels. — While  all  the  symptoms  of  influenza  which  we 
L^ttte  thus  far  described  are  the  direct  effects  of  the  original  pathogenic  cause,  the 
^jority  of  the  frequent  complications  are  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  the  in- 
grwB  of  secondary  infection.  The  system  when  attacked  by  influenza  is  greatly 
exposed  to  these  secondary  influences,  and  almost  all  the  dangerous  and  tedious 
owes  of  influenza  become  such  only  because  of  a  mi.xed  infection  of  this  sort. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  lungs,  in  which  secondary  disease  occurs  most  fre- 
quently—*omctimes  even  in  the  first  days  of  illness,  but  also  in  other  cases  Inter. 
Th«  conditions  here  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  measles  and  whooping-cough. 
The  simple,  mild  catarrh  belongs  to  the  original  disease;  the  severe  pulmonary 
afl«ctiou9  are.  however,  invariably  secondary  complications  occasioned  by  new 
pntbngenic  influences.  These  influences  are  not  always  the  same.  According  to 
ihfl  investigations  of  lviblH?rt,  Finkler,  and  others  it  is  chiefly  the  pneumonia  dep- 
locoocus  and  the  streptococcus  which  are  the  true  excitants  nf  the  secondnrv  pneu- 
monia seen  in  influenza.  These  cases  of  pneumonia  are  either  extensive  catarrhal 
pneumonia  esiwcially  affecting  the  lower  lobes,  or  more  rarely  croupous  pneu- 
monia with  its  characteristic  sputum.  We  must  also  add  that  the  influenza 
Imcilli  themselves  may  excite  a  lobular  pneumonia,  which  shows  a  marked  puru- 
lent character.  If  pneumonia  be  added  to  influenza,  the  former  overshadows  the 
whole  picture.  The  patient  is  oppressed  for  breath,  ha-?  a  severe  cough  with  pro- 
fuse expectoration,  looks  pale  or  cyanotic,  atid  suffers  from  high  fever.  These 
jitonu  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  gradually  abate.  It  is  in  this 
that  influenza  becomes  dangerous  for  elderly  and  feeble  or  sickly  pi^rsons. 
With  noticeable  frequency,  pleurisy  with  eff'usion  is  conjoinetl  with  the  influ- 
ftita  pueumonia.  The  exudation  is  generally  serous,  but  exceptionally  it  is  puru- 
ifalt 

JflTOplications  in  other  organs  are  less  frequent.     We  would  make  especial 
lion  of  purulent  otitis  media  and  keratitis  and  other  severe  diseases  of  the 
f^f.    We  have  sevornl  times  observed  acute  nephritis,  but  this  has  always  pursued 
t  mild  cour^.    Among  cutaneous  eruptions  herpes  labialis  is  a  frequent  phenome- 
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notk  in  qU  forms  of  influenza,  even  the  milder.    Other  esanthems,  such  as  urticaria' 
and  roseola,  are  much  leAs  frequent.     Many  of  the  complications  named  may  con- 
tinue even  after  the  fever  and  all  other  symptoms  have  ceased,  so  that  they  must 
be  regardetl  as  sequelae.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and 
eye  and  of  persistent  bronchitis,  but  only  rarely  of  a  pneumonia  assuming'  the 
chronic  form.     An  important  and   for  the  patient  a  troublesome  and  painful  ^ 
Bequel  is  furunculosis,  especially  if  some  of  the  boils  are  located  in  the  axilla  orS 
near  the  anus.    Very  often  neuralgic  pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  trigeminus  ■ 
or  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  or  other  nerves  will  i>ersist  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  influenza  has  ceased;  but  these  pains  may  sometimes  be  located  in  the 
muscles;  thus,  for  example,  the  frequent,  persistent,  and  troublesome  pain  in  the 
eyes.    In  a  few  cases  more  severe  nervous  sequelat,  such  ns  spinal  symptoms  and 
psychoses,  have  been  seen  after  influenza.    A  special  form  of  acute  hsemorrhagic 
encephalitis  (v'uie  infra)  has  been  thought  to  have  a  relation  to  influenza. 

Biagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  influenza  is  in  general  not  difficult  if  one  has  to 
deal  with  a  well-marked  case  at  the  time  of  an  influenza  epidemic.  The  charac- 
teristic initial  symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  and  pain  in  the  loins  are  to  be  con- 
sidered first  of  all.  Their  onset  is  much  more  rapid  than,  for  example,  in  typhoid 
fever.  Later  on  the  pain  in  the  various  muscles  as  well  as  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  the  most  characteristic  phenomena. 

Uncertainties  and  errors  in  diagnosis  may  arise  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  are  disposed  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic  to  call  almost  all  the  catarrhal 
and  indefinite  mild  affections  we  see  "  influenza,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  no  epidemic,  we  can  not  positively  distinguish  the  f.poradic  "  cases  like 
influenza  "  from  the  ordinary  acute  febrile  bronchitis,  etc.  It  is  indeed  very 
possible,  a  priori,  that  different  morbid  agents  may  produce  similar  mild  acute 
diseases  of  the  accessible  mucous  membranes.  In  such  cases,  with  pronounced 
general  symptoms,  high  fever,  etc.,  we  must  often  be  content  with  the  diagnosis 
of  "  infectious  "  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  etc.,  without  being  able  to  decide  defi- 
nitely whether  the  case  is  to  be  classed  a?tioJogically  with  influenza  or  not.  At 
any  rate  in  practice  we  should  not  abuse  the  diagnosis  of  influenza. 

Prognosis. — For  an  individual  who  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  influenza  is  not  a 
dangerous  disease,  even  in  its  severer  forms;  for  elderly  persons  or  invalids  it 
may,  however,  be  a  serious  affection.  Patients  with  heart  dise.ise  or  pulmonary 
disease,  or  those  suffering  from  chronic  nervous  troubles,  sometimes  succumb  to  it; 
so  that  the  general  mortality  at  the  time  of  a  great  epidemic  of  influenza  is 
always  considerably  increased.  The  above-enumerated  pulmonary  complications 
are  by  far  the  most  dangerous ;  less  often  is  a  fatal  termination  caused  by  general 
or  cardiac  weakness.  The  above-mentioned  nervous  sequelae  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered in  prognosis. 

Treatment. — No  specific  remedy  for  the  disease  is  known,  Manj'  physicians 
maintain  that  the  exhibition  of  calomel  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  decidedly 
shortens  its  course,  but  confirmatory  experience  is  wanting.  In  general  we  must, 
therefore,  pursue  a  purely  symptomatic  method  of  treatment.  For  the  initiatory 
fever,  the  headache,  and  the  pain  in  the  loins,  antipyrine  is  sometimes  a  good 
reraedj',  and  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  phenacetine,  antefebrine,  and  especially 
Bulipyrine.  These  drugs  are  also  prescribed  for  the  persistent  pains  in  the  mus- 
cles which  come  on  later.  Soothing  liniments  and  ointments  may  be  employed, 
with  friction,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  treatment  of  the  pulmonary  complica- 
tions is  according  to  the  established  methods.  Morphine  is  mainly  used  for  the 
troublesome  cough.  Apomorphine,  senega,  and  other  e.xpectornnts  may  be  em- 
ployed, and,  if  indicated,  external  remedies  such  as  an  ice-bag  or  dry  cupping. 
If  the  patient  becomes  very  feeble,  stimulants  such  as  [strychnine],  champagne, 
and  strophanthus  are  demanded. 
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Sitiology. — By  "  dysentery  "  is  meant  a  disease  of  the  colon,  which  appears 
sporadically,  but  more  often  in  epidemics;  it  is  excited  by  infection  with  an 
oi^juiixed  pathogenic  poison,  about  which  we  have  an  yet  no  definite  knowledge; 
and  the  infection  is  probably  at  first  a  local  one,  Yrom  the  investigations  of 
Torioos  men,  especially  Kartulis,  it  seems  very  probable  that  a  certain  form  of 
aaueba  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  "  endemic  tropical  dysentery."  At  least 
in  endemic  dy-sentery  we  almost  invariably  find,  both  in  the  stools  and  in  the 
walls  of  the  dysenteric  intebtintii  ulcers  and  in  the  dysenteric  abscesses  of  the 
liver,  many  amaebse  (amoeba  coli),  which  are  never  found  in  any  other  intes- 
tmal  affection.  Dysentery  may  also  be  artificially  produced  in  cats  by  means  of 
ftbca  containing  amcebK.  In  dysentery  as  it  occurs  in  Germany,  however,  we  do 
QAt  apparently  find  amcebse  in  the  stools  as  a  rule,  although  even  in  Germany 
tjuincke  and  others  have  described  certain  cases  of  "  acute  enteritis  "  ("  amoebic 
enteritis ")  in  which  there  were  a  large  number  of  amcebte.  The  question  of 
ihe  excitants  of  dysentery  therefore  needs  further  investigation,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  several  intestinal  aifections  with  different  wtiology  have  thus 
far  been  included  under  the  name  of  dysentery,  especially  in  the  tropics.  The 
true  home  of  dysentery  is  in  warmer  and  tropical  countries,  where  the  disease  is 
much  more  violent  and  widespread  than  here.  For  example,  the  mortality 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  due  to  dysentery  is  said  to  be  at 
time^  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  deaths.  In  our  climate  most  of 
tl»e  epidemics  occur  at  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn.  Endemic  influences 
Me  certainly  important.  The  special  conditions  in  some  places  are  evidently 
very  favorable  for  the  development  and  dissemination  of  dysenteric  germs,  and 
there  are  other  places  equally  unfavorable.  There  can  be  no  other  explanation 
of  the  immunity  of  some  localities  contrasting  with  the  great  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  others.  How  infection  occurs  we  do  not  yet  know.  Many  observations, 
especially  in  southern  countries,  support  the  idea  that  the  germs  may  be  taken 
into  the  system  by  drinking  water.  Dysentery  does  not  seem  to  be  directly 
contagious;  but  that  it  can  be  spread  through  the  medium  of  the  fsecal  dejections 
^  the  sick — e.  g.,  from  privies,  chamber-vessels,  and  bed-linen — is  very  probable. 

ly  cas^  were  formerly  referred  to  catching  cold  or  to  some  error  in  diet;  hut 

must,  of  course,  regtird  these  merely  as  predisposing  influences. 

The  objective  pathoIog;ical  lesion  of  the  colon,  in  all  severe  cases,  consists  in 
a  pronounced  croupous-diphtheritic  inflammation.  The  remarks  as  to  the  genera] 
pathology  of  such  inflammations  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  analogous  dysenteric  inflammation.  In  this  case,  too,  there  is  first 
a  desrruction  of  the  epithelium  and  then  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation 
occupying  its  place,  and  penetrating  down  into  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  intense  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
and  submucous  tissue,  accompanied  by  extensive  ecchymoses.  In  the 
"▼irulent  cases  the  macroscopic  appearances  are  marked  thickening  of  the 
whole  wall  of  the  intestine,  congestion  of  the  serous  layer,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  inner  surface  into  a  mottled,  dark-red,  irregularly  roughened  area  of  ulcera- 
tiotL  The  disease  may  be  confined  to  the  rectum  and  the  sigmoid  fllexure,  but  in 
jr  c-ases  it  involves  the  entire  colon  as  far  as  the  ileo-cascal  valve,  or  even 
ids  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  Besides  this  severe  form  of  diph- 
theritic or  even  gangrenous  dysentery,  there  is  a  milder  variety,  termed  catarrhal 
itery.  In  this  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  in  a  state  of  intense  purulent 
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inflammatioti,  with  ecchyinoses.  Even  here  little  masses  of  croupous  exudation, 
which  can  be  torn  off,  have  replaced  the  epithelium;  but  they  never  form  con- 
tinuous layers  of  great  extent.  There  is  no  shaiT>  boundarj'-line  betw-een  the  two 
forms,  the  milder  catarrhal-croupous  and  the  severer  diphtheritic  dysentery. 
Numerous  transitional  and  combined  varieties  exist. 

We  must  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  precisely  the  same  anatomical  changes 

are  presented  in  true  dysentery  may  result  from  other  causes.  Important 
long  these  is  persistent  faecal  impaction  in  the  rectum,  which,  by  a  purely 
mechanical  effect  upon  the  epithelium,  may  excite  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  in 
the  mucous  membrane.  And  any  severe  constitutional  disease  whatsoever,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  septieiemia,  or  phthisis,  may  be  attended  by  a 
so-called  "  secondarj'  dysentery."  This  is  most  frequent  in  hospitals.  Whether 
it  has  the  same  letiology  as  genuine  dysentery  is  uncertain. 

Clinical  History. — Throughout  the  entire  illness  the  most  prominent  sjrrap- 
toms  are  intestinal.  There  may  be  first  of  all  some  slight  irregularity  of  the 
bowels  for  a  few  dfiys,  and  then  appears  a  moderate  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  at 
first  feculent,  although  thin,  and  number  two  to  six  daily.  After  a  few  daya 
the  discharges  increase  in  frequency,  and  become  extremely  characteristic. 

The  stools  are  veiy  frequent,  occurring  ten  to  twenty,  and  even  sixty  or  more, 
times,  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  a  distressing  and  almost 
constant  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  After  every  operation,  and  to  some  extent 
during  it,  there  is  tenesmus  attended  by  intense  burning  pain  in  the  anus.  The 
stools  soon  lose  their  usual  feculent  character  in  great  part  if  not  entirely.  They 
become  scanty,  so  that  not  more  than  about  half  an  ounce  is  evacuated  each 
time.  For  the  most  part  they  usually  consist  of  a  sero-mucous  fluid,  in  which 
are  suspended  numerous  shrt-ils  and  particles  of  vaiying  size.  These  are  blood- 
stained bits  of  murn.<,  little  coaguk  of  blood,  and  necrosed  pieces  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. One  or  another  of  these  constituent  parts  may  predominate,  so  that  there 
may  be  slimy,  purulent,  or  bloody  stools,  or  all  sorts  of  combinations  of  these 
varieties.  We  often  find,  besides,  a  few  small  masses  of  fseces,  usually  covered 
with  mucus.  We  sometimes  see  numerous  clumps  of  mucus,  resembling  sago  or 
frog's  spawn;  they  are  probably  mucous  casts  of  the  follicles.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  greater  part  of  the  dysenteric  discharge  is  seen  to  consist  of  pus-corpus- 
cles and  blood.  There  are  also  cylinder  epithelium  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
detritus,  and  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  A  purely  dysenteric  stool  has  no  bad 
odor,  except  tliat  in  the  worst  cases  of  gangrenous  dysentery  the  discharges  become 
blackish  and  extremely  offensive. 

The  rectal  tenesmus  may  be  accompanied  by  a  cramp-like  pain  during  micturi- 
tion. There  are  often  violent  attacks  of  colic.  The  abdomen  is  usually  rather 
tense,  and  tender  on  pressure  along  the  line  of  the  colon,  but  without  tympanites. 
The  anujs  may  be  red,  inflamed,  and  excoriated.  Gastric  symptoms  are  on  the 
whole  infrequent,  if  we  except  the  complete  anorexia  which  exists  in  all  severe 
cases.  Sometimes  there  is  repeated  vomiting.  Orcasiotiallj-  hiccoughs  prove  dis- 
tressing.   The  tongue  usually  has  a  dry,  greasy  coating. 

The  symptoms  just  depicted  last  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  case  is  of 
much  intensity,  the  general  condition  is  also  greatly  affected.  The  patient  seems 
much  collapsed,  and  is  very  languid  and  feeble,  with  a  small  and  rapid  pulse. 
The  skin  becomes  cool  and  rough,  the  voice  weak  and  hoarse.  There  is  pain  in 
the  muscles.  The  patient  wa.5tes  away.  The  temperature  has  little  that  is  char- 
acteristic or  t3T)ical.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  fever  at  all,  and  the  temperature 
may  even  be  subnormal.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  Is  an  irregular  fever 
seldom  exceeding  104°  ('40**  C),  and  having  remissions. 

In  the  worst  cases  the  general  weakness  may  increase  more  and  more,  and 
death  occur;    but  with  us  a  favorable  termination  is  much  more  frequent.     The 
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tietre^  gradually  diminishes,  the  stools  assume  more  and  more  of  a  feculent  char- 
acter, the  patient  becomes  stronger,  and  after  one  and  a  half  to  three  weeks  con- 
valescence is  established.  It  may  be  a  long  while,  however,  before  a  patient  com- 
pletely recovers  from  a  severe  attack.  A  third  possibility  is  the  transition  of  the 
acute  into  a  chronic  dysentery.  In  this  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  colitis,  usually 
attended  with  cachexia,  may  persist  for  months  and  years. 

Mild,  rudimentary  forms  of  dysentery  also  occur,  presenting  no  severe  intes- 
tinal symptoms,  and  recovering  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  In  these  cases,  too, 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  intestine  to  disturbing  intluences  frequently  jjersists  for 
quite  a  long  time  after  the  illness.  There  may  be  exacerbations  of  the  disease,  and 
relapses. 

Complications  of  dysentery,  localized  in  other  organs,  are  rare,  at  least  in 
epidemics  here.  In  tropical  dysentery  abscess  of  the  liver  is  comparatively  com- 
mon. It  is  dependent  upon  metastatic  processes  from  the  portal  radicals.  In 
some  cases  abscesses  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  brain  may  follow  abscess  of  the  liver. 
Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  or  of  one  or  more  joints  may  also  occur. 
If  paraplegia  follows  it  may  be  referred  either  to  secondary  myelitis  or  to  poly- 
neuritis. Dysentery  is  also  said  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  "general  scorbutic 
diathesis,'-  but  to  all  appearances  this  is  usually  a  "septic"  complication.  The 
dysenteric  ulcers  rarely  lead  to  perforation  and  consequent  peritonitis. 

The  diagnosis  is  seldom  very  difficult.  It  is  based  exclusively  upon  the  intes- 
tinal symptoms  and  the  character  of  the  stools.  It  is  only  the  cases  of  secondary 
dysentery  which  occur  in  the  course  of  other  severe  diseases  that  are  likely  to 
jape  observation. 

The  prognosis  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  which,  as 
"we  have  said,  ia  in  our  climate  usually  benign.     There  may  be  danger,  particu- 
larly to  elderly  people,  from  bodily  weakness  and  collapee. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  demands  that  the  isolation  of  the  patient  and  the 
disinfection  of  the  stools  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The  healthy  must  be  very 
careful  during  an  epidemic  not  to  catch  cold,  and  to  avoid  errors  in  diet,  for 
experience  shows  that  an  opposite  course  predisposes  to  the  disease. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  warm,  and  must  not  leave  his  bed,  even  if  the  attack 
be  mild.  The  diet  must  be  rigorous.  If  the  strength  is  fair,  thin  porridge,  milk, 
and  broths  suflSce  for  some  days.  To  a  feebler  person  we  should  give  somewhat 
stronger  nourishment  from  the  start,  e.  g.,  eggs,  peptonized  meat,  and  wine.  Most 
patients  hear  liquids  that  are  lukewarm  better  than  those  which  are  cold. 

As  to  drugs,  the  habit  of  almost  all  experienced  physicians  is  to  give  at  first  a 
mild  laxative.  Although  opium  does  not  usually  control  the  diarrhoea  and  tenes- 
mus at  all.  it  is  the  nile  for  decided  improvement  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  the 
laxative.  During  the  first  days,  or,  if  need  be,  later,  we  give  two  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  castor-oil  daily.  If  this  medicine  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  patient, 
we  can  replace  it  by  a  strong  infusion  of  rhubarb  (lO-lOO),  In  southern  countries 
large  doses  of  calomel  (gr.  x  to  xv,  grm.  0.5—1)  are  customary,  and  are  highly 
praised  by  the  physicians  there.  Further  on  in  the  disease  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  giving  mistura  amygdala?;  or  we  may  administer  bismuth  in  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  Bisrauthi  subnit.  vel  salicylat.,  grm.  5;  mucilaginis  ncaciie, 
sjrupi  simpl.,  aa  15;  aqua;  destih.  120 — to  be  shaken  before  taking.  If  the  dis- 
ease should  get  worse  again,  however,  we  should  always  try  a  laxative. 

Emetics  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  are  often  employed  in  the  tropics,  but 
seldom  with  us.  Ipecacuanha  (radix  anltdystniarica),  given  in  large  doses  of  fif- 
teen to  thirty  grains  (grm.  1-2),  is  even  regarded  by  many  as  a  specific.  Among 
antiparasitic  remedies,  naphthalin  (ftr.  viij,  grm.  0.5,  thrice  daily)  and  salol  (one 
to  two  drachms,  grm.  4.(V-8.0,  a  day)  have  been  especially  recommended.  Numer- 
ous attempt-  linve  been  made  at  lornl  treiitment  by  enemata.    No  brilliant  results. 
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however,  can  be  claimed  for  any  of  these  methods  or  medicines.  A  decided  pallia- 
tive effect  can  be  obtained  from  the  injection  of  thin  starch  to  which  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added.  Suppositories  of  cocoa  butter  con- 
taining extract  of  opium  often  mitigate  the  tenesmus.  Other  injections  are  recom- 
mended, each  to  measure  'ij  to  iijss.  (gnn.  HO-IOQ),  and  to  contain  either  argenti 
nitrat.,  gr.  j  to  vj  (grm.  0.05-0.30),  or  plumbi  acetat.,  gr.  ij  to  viij  (grmi  0.1-0.6), 
or  potassii  chlorat.,  gr.  xv  to  xx  (grm.  1-1.5),  and  especially  tannin  (three  in- 
jections a  day  of  a  warm  0.5-per-cent,  solution).  In  severe  cases  we  may  also  try 
high  injections  of  solutions  of  tannin  as  in  cholera  {vide  infra}.  Many  other 
solutions  are  used.  The  success  of  this  treatment  is,  however,  dubious.*  In  all 
cases  the  margins  of  the  anus  must  be  protected  from  inflammation  by  frequently 
washing  and  anointing  the  skin. 

The  treatment  of  weakness  and  collapse  is  by  the  usual  stimulants — wine, 
ether,  camphor,  and  the  like.  In  chronic  dysentery  the  main  point  is  to  persevere 
in  a  strict  control  of  the  diet.  We  may  exhibit  astringents,  such  as  tannin  and 
columbo.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  also  given,  and  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of 
lead.  And  in  these  chronic  cases  a  long-continued  and  thorough  use  of  rectal 
irrigation  with  fluids  containing  some  mild  astringent  or  disinfectant  may  have  a 
good  effect. 

[Sporadic  dysentery  is  a  self -limited  disease,  and,  ae  has  been  shown  by  Flint, 
runs  its  course  within  ten  days  without  medication.  Treatment,  however,  adds  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  shortens  the  course.  It  is  not  customary  with  tia 
to  use  daily  laxatives.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  intestines  have 
been  emptied,  a  saline  should  be  given,  the  action  of  which  should  be  followed  by 
opium  in  sufficient  doses  to  allay  pain  and  tenesmus.  Subsequent  action  of  the 
bowels  is  beat  obtained  by  simple  large  enemata.  In  weak  persons  castor-oil  is  to 
be  preferred  to  salines. 

In  epidemic  dysentery  active  treatment  is  much  more  important.  Laxatives 
are  contra-indicated  by  sero-sanguinolent  dejections  or  by  asthenia,  but  enemata 
can  be  freely  used.  Stimulation  is  often  required;  nutrition  must  be  carefully 
looked  after,  such  articles  being  chosen  as  are  digested  and  absorbed  by  the 
upper  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract,  leaving  as  little  residue  as  possible  to  pass 
on  to  the  inflamed  colon.  Opium  is  ofteu  demanded  and  tolerated  in  large  dosea, 
and  astringents,  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  acid,  and  the  pernitrate  of  iron, 
are  of  service. 

In  acute  dysentery  the  patient  should  be  instructed  not  to  yield  to  the  desire  to 
go  to  stool  if  he  can  help  it,  and  tenesmus  can  often  be  much  diminished  by 
simple  irrigation  of  the  lower  bowel  with  water,  which  may  be  warm  or  cold, 
whichever  the  patient  finds  more  agreeable. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  maladies  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  In  its  treatment  a  sea  voyage,  or  removal  for  at  least  some  months  to  a 
climate  olhpr  than  that  in  which  the  disease  originated,  is  of  far  more  value  than 
drugs. 

AwcEnic  Dysentery 

The  ama^ba  coli,  first  found  by  Losch  in  the  stools  of  a  dysenteric  patient,  has 
received  very  careful  study  nt  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  forms  the  subject 
of  a  most  exhaustive  and  valuable  monograph  by  Councilman  and  Lafleur. 

The  living  organism  is  readily  seen,  and  recogrnized  especially  by  its  act^ 
ama?boid  movements  on  the  warm  stage  of  the  microscope.  If  the  fteces  cont 
small  gelatinous  masses,  these  will  be  found  to  provide  the  most  fruitful 
for  search.  The  numbers  of  the  oi^anisms  vary  widely  in  different  cases,  and  even 
in  the  same  case,  from  day  to  day.  They  are  said  to  be  present  in  this  form  of 
dysentery  alone,  and  have  been  found  in  secondary  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  the 
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luDg,  alike  after  death  and  during  life.    They  should  be  sought  for  In  all  obstinate 
cases  with  dysenteric  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  is  uncertain,  and  the  cases  are  apt  to  drag  along  with  exacerba- 
tioiiJj  and  remissions  of  the  symptoms;  but  recovery  does  take  place.  There  is 
iKiUble  danger  of  the  formation  of  secondary  abscesses,  in  which  event  re- 
eotery  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  The  only  treatment  which  seems  to  have  been 
of  much  service — beyond  a  general  hygienic  and  supportive  regimeu — consists  in 
tbe  use  of  copious  injections  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  solutions  of  quinine, 
in  tlie  strength  of  one  to  one  thousand  or  even  five  thousand.  Losch  found  that 
«mwct  with  a  solution  of  the  latter  strength  for  one  minute  suffices  to  kill  the 
uaabie.] 
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CHOLEBA 

<  A'ijtii   (  /lutfi-a) 

Historical  Bemarks. — The  home  of  genuine  Asiatic  cholera  ia  India.  The  first 
epidemic  in  that  country  with  which  we  are  accurately  acquainted  occurred  in 
1^17.  This  was  very  widespread.  The  disease  was  probably  endemic  there  at  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  next  few  years  the  cholera  extended  in  all  directions,  and 
rescbed  Astrakhan  by  way  of  Persia.  Between  1830  and  1832  the  disease  made  its 
^»t  great  epidemic  progress  over  Europe.  Invading  all  European  Russia,  it 
bed  Germany  in  1831,  and  France  and  England  in  1832.  Then  came  many 
ler  epidemics  up  to  1838,  when  there  was  a  complete  cessation  till  1846,  in 
which  year  the  disease,  again  starting  from  Asia,  overspread  Europe.  There  have 
in  Inter  years  been  epidemics  in  many  places,  but  we  can  not  here  enter  into  the 
puticulars  of  them.  During  the  war  of  1866  there  were  many  cases  of  cholera  in 
Germany,  and  from  1883  to  1886  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  were  visited  by  the  dis- 
ease. In  August,  1892,  cholera  broke  out  suddenly  and  very  unexiwctedly  in 
Hamburg,  where  within  three  months  about  18,000  persons  were  attacked  by  the 
diwaae,  and  over  7,600  died  of  it. 

iEtiologfy. — Some  time  ago  it  had  become  evident  that  the  real  cause  of  cholera 
wnsidts  in  the  infection  of  the  system  by  a  specific  micro-organism.  Koch  was, 
however,  the  first  to  succeed  in  the  search  for  the  poisonous  agent.  He  was  in 
durge  of  the  scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  the  German  Govemmejit  in  1S83  to 
Egypt  and  India  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  dieease.  Koch  found  in  the 
btestines  of  all  the  victims  of  cholera  whose  bodies  he  examined  a  certain  kind 
of  micro-organism  which  he  named  the  comma  bacillus.  It  is  shorter  than  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  but  somewhat  thicker,  and  it  is  usually  bent  in  the  shape 
of  a  comma,  or  even  like  a  semicircle  (see  Fig.  fi).  In  pure  cultures  the  comma 
t»cilli  grow  into  long  spiral  threads,  resembling  the  apirilli  of  recurrent  fever. 
Examined  in  a  liquid,  the  individual  bacilli  are  aeen  to  make  vigorous  move- 
ments. This  mobility  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  thin,  filiform  fibers  at  the 
eoda  of  the  comma  bacilli  discovered  by  Loffler. 

The  comma  bacilli  flourish  best  at  a  temperature  between  86**  and  104"  (30* 
i&d  40®  C).  Below  61''  (16**  C.)  they  cease  to  grow,  but  they  are  not  killed  even 
hy  a  greater  degree  of  cold.  The  free  access  of  oxygen  is  desirable  but  not  abso- 
btely  indispensable  to  their  growth.  They  multiply  very  rapidly  in  liquids — e.  g., 
broth  or  milk— and  they  may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  retain  their  vitality 
for  many  weeks,  while  they  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  desiccation.  In  this  again 
they  resemble  the  genuine  spirilli,  which  can  maintain  their  existence  only  in 
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fluids.  It  is  necessary  that  the  nutrient  material  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  On 
neutral  or  acid  material  tJht  growth  uf  the  comma  bacilli  ceases  entirely.  The 
characteristic  features  of  pure  cultures  can  not  be  described  in  detail  here,  but 
we  may  observe  that  the  nutrient  gelatin  is  slowly  liquefied  by  the  bacilli.  Noth- 
ing definite  is  yet  known  as  to  the  occurrence  and  the  formation  of  pennanent 
spores. 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  sole  cause  of  cholera  is  infection  by  the 
comma  bacilli.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  every  case  of  genuine  Asiatic  cholera 
the  comma  bacilli  are  present  in  the  intestine,  and  that  they  are  never  foimd 
under  any  other  circumstances.  Even  the  last  postulate  which  was  needed  to 
show  their  pathogenic  significance  has  been  fulfi^lled.  Rietsch  and  Nicati,  followed 
by  Ki)ch  himself  and  others,  have  succeeded  in  producing  cholera  in  a  guinea-pig 
by  introducing  into  its  duodenum  or  into  the  contents  of  the  stomach  jireviously 
made  alkaline,  pun?  comma  bacilli. 

Investigation  as  to  the  origin  of  cholera  must,  therefore,  now  meet  this  culmi- 
nating question:    Under  what  circumstances  and  through  what  channel  do  the 

comma  bacilli  penetrate  into  the  human 
system,  and  in  what  manner  do  they  there 
excite  the  characteristic  processes  of  the 
disease?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among 
Europeans,  and  probably  everywhere  except 
in  India,  the  cholera  is  invariably  imported. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  dejections  of 
cholera  patients,  which  are  rich  in  comma 
bacilli,  are  the  chief  if  not  the  only  agent 
by  which  the  disease  is  spread.  The  bacilli 
which  escape  into  the  outer  world  with  the 
stools  find  abundant  means  to  prolong  their 
existence.  They  continue  their  growth 
upon  moistened  bed-clothes,  or  in  water 
which  contains  a  sufficient  amoiml  uf  or- 
ganic substances,  or  in  food,  such  as  fruit  or 
milk,  or  in  moist  earth;  and  the  ways  by 

Fio.  ft— (From  Korn.)     Oorama  ijaeilll  from  which  they  can  in  turn  enter  the  svstem  of 
a  cholera  dejection  wbicb  bad  lain  for  two         ,       ,  ,       ,  ,     .  •    j»    -^    '• 

dttjTi  on  a  wet  doth    Tiii- s-simped  ixiciiii    a  iiealtriy  numan  being  are  lutinite  m  num- 
are  at  a.    (KK)  diamott-rs.  ^er.     It  is  easy  to  understand  why  certain 

persons — e.  g.,  laundresses  and  nurses — are 
more  liable  to  infection  than  others;  and  it  is  equally  intelligible  that  the  spread 
of  the  disease  should  often  bear  a  relation  to  certain  outward  circumstances. 
The  fact  has  long  been  a  familiar  one,  that  the  cholera  almost  always  progresses 
along  the  world's  most  frequented  highways,  and  that  it  never  travels  faster  than 
the  means  of  human  intercommunication  render  pussible.  This  is  important, 
because  it  shows  plainly  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  not  disseminated  by 
currents  of  air.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  distribution  of  the  disease 
should  sometimes  correspond  with  that  of  water  destined  for  personal  use.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  again  proved  most  clearly  that  the  drinking- 
water  is  the  chief,  although  of  course  not  the  only,  source  for  the  dissemination 
of  cholera.  If  on  extensive  water-supply  is  contaminated  by  comma  bacilli,  as 
was  the  case  in  Hamburg,  the  disease  may  suddenly  break  out  in  a  place  with  great 
severity.  Sporadic  cases  usually  arise  from  the  use  of  a  contaminated  stream 
which  is  used  for  drinking  only  by  a  small  number  of  men  (sailors,  etc.). 

A  man  falls  sick  with  cholera,  of  course,  not  simply  from  swallowing  the 
cholera  bacilli,  but  because  the  bacilli  remain  in  the  intestine  and  multiply.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  many  men  swallow  comjna  bacilli  at  the  time  of  a  cholera 
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epidemic  without  falling  sick  at  ail,  or  without  any  but  the  slightest  disturb- 
«nce,  because  the  comma  bacilli  are  at  once  destroyed  by  the  acid  gastric  juice 
or  ihej  develop  in  the  intestine  only  in  small  numbers  or  perhaps  in  an  attenuated 
lonn.  In  the  last  epidemic  at  Hamburg  comma  bacilli  were  sometimes  found  in 
the  solid  stools  of  healthy  men,  who  were  in  close  contact  with  cases  of  cholera, 
ud  also  in  the  stools  of  men  who  had  a  very  mild  "  cholera  diarrhcea,"  These 
[ite^  are  extremely  important.  They  lead  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  infection 
tmuenis  repeatedly  practiced  of  lute  on  humun  beings,  and,  on  the  other 
id,  they  have  a  great  practical  significance  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  trans- 
"^miitiug  cholera. 

These  theories  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  observations  collected 
by  Pettenkofer,  which  go  to  show  a  connection  between  the  dissemination  of 
oboleni  au«l  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  character  of  the  soil  can  evideutly 
influence  the  dissemination  of  the  cholera  bacilli  in  various  ways.  The  conditions 
of  the  water  in  springs,  etc.,  may  depend  verj-  materially  upon  the  character  of 
the  surroimding  soil.  The  epidemiological  facts  especiaUy  emphasized  by  Petten- 
kijfer are:  1.  Certain  places  are  imnmne,  Csijecially  those  lying  in  a  rocky  terrain, 
2.  The  frequency  of  cholera  (as  of  typhoid  fever,  vide  supra)  corresponds  with 
uriatious  in  the  ground-water. 

_  Most  cholera  epidemics  happen  in  the  summer  months.  Liability  to  the  dis- 
is  very  widespread,  although  some  remarkable  exceptions  are  seen.  Sex  is 
aportant.  Age  has  more  influence.  The  disease  occurs  in  sucklings,  but,  as 
•  rule,  is  more  rare  among  children  than  among  adults.  Elderly  people  are 
TCry  apt  to  take  the  disease,  while  of  typhoid  fever  the  opposite  is  true.  Most 
authors  lay  great  stress  upon  predisposing  causes.  Among  these,  taking  cold 
not  so  important  as  are  errors  in  diet  and  mild  attacks  of  gastro-intestinal 
rh,  which  are  shown  by  numerous  observations  to  predispose  strongly  to  the 
Jiaeme,  because  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  is  thus  diminished,  and  the 
tetention  of  comma  bacilli  in  the  intestine  is  thus  facilitated.  The  stage  of  incu- 
bation seldom  lasts  over  one  to  three  days  at  most. 

Clinical  History. — In  cholera,  as  in  most  acute  infectious  diseases,  the  inten- 
ii^l  of  the  illness  varies  between  the  extremes  of  mildness  nud  severity,  so  that 
Qtufllly  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  mildest  cases  is  rendered  possible  only  by 
the  fact  that  an  epidemic  exists  and  by  the  discovery  of  comma  bacilli.  These 
ilttigniticitut  cases  are  culled  simple  choleraic  diarrhcea.  The  symptoms  are 
ihow  of  a  violent  acute  intestinal  catarrh;  the  dejections  are  watery,  rather 
Uj^re,  pninless.  and  number  about  three  to  eight  in  twenty-four  hours.  There 
i*  coimderable  malaise,  complete  anorexia,  imd  thirst,  and  there  may  already  be 
indications  of  severer  choleraic  sjTiiptoms — vomiting,  slight  pains  in  the  calves 
of  the  legs>  and  diminished  secretion  of  urine.  Many  cases  recover  after  a  few 
daj-B  or  a  week,  but  in  others  the  first  mild  diarrhoea  is  succeeded,  at  the  end  of 
abotit  one  to  three  days,  or  rarely  later  still,  by  a  severe  attack  of  cholera.  In 
awh  cases  we  speak  of  a  "  premonitory  (iiarrhopa  of  chnlern." 

The  mild  form  is  succeeded  in  a  gradual  transition  by  the  cases  designated 
«  "cholerine."  Cholerine  exhibits  the  symptoms  of  a  violent,  rather  sudden 
cholera  morbus.  It  often  begins  at  night.  To  the  diarrhcea,  which  now  and  then 
displays  even  at  this  time  the  characteristics  of  pronounced  cholera,  vomiting  is 
won  added.  The  accompanying  constitutional  symptoms  are  rather  severe. 
There  is  great  languor  and  depression.  The  voice  grows  weak,  the  extremities  are 
cool,  the  pulse  is  small  and  accelerated,  painful  cramps  occur  in  the  calves  of  the 
lags,  the  urine  grows  scanty  and  perhaps  albuminous.  The  whole  attack  lasts 
about  A  week  or  two,  before  recovery  is  complete.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
not  infrequently  varied  by  repeated  improvements  and  relapses. 

From  these  cases  of  medium  severity  there  is  again  a  continuous  line  of  tran- 
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sition  to  the  pronounced  severe  form  of  cholera.     Statistics  as  to  the  frequenc 
of  the  separate  forms  can  not  be  given,  since  many  of  the  milder  cases  escape 
observation. 

The  true  attack  of  cholera  may  be^in  suddenly  with  the  severest  symptoms. 
As  B  rule,  however,  it  is  preceded,  as  already  stated,  by  a  first  stage  of  brief  pre- 
monitory diarrhoea.  This,  after  one  to  three  days,  is  replaced  with  equal  sudden- 
ness by  the  severe  symptoms  of  the  second  or  "algid  stage,**  or  "cholera  asphyxia.** 
Its  first  symptoms  are  the  abrupt  appearance  of  great  bodily  weakness,  ehillinesa, 
and  vertigo.  The  characteristic  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  soon  declare  them- 
selves. 

The  diarrhoea  grows  very  violent.  At  short  intervals  there  are  copious  painless 
dejections,  which  at  first  retain  somewhat  of  a  feculent  character,  but  very  soon 
present  a  characteristic  resemblance  to  rice-water,  gruel,  or  whey,  A  single 
stool  will  measure  a  little  less  than  half  a  pint  (grammes  200).  The  stools 
have  no  color  and  almost  no  odor.  They  are  watery,  and  usually  deposit  a  finely 
granular,  grayish-white  sediment  upon  standing.  Their  reaction  is  neutral  or 
alkaline.  Only  one  or  two  per  cent,  is  solid  matter,  with  a  little  albumen  and 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  sodic  chloride.  In  many  severe  cases  the  dejections 
contain  more  or  less  blood.  The  microscope  reveals  epithelium,  triple  phosphate, 
and  numerous  micro-orguuisms.  Of  these  last  a  part  are  the  comma  bacilli, 
and  a  part  are  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  etc. 

These  excessive  evacuations  are  but  verj*  rarely  absent.  They  are  more  apt 
to  fail  if  death  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours — cholera  sicca. 

[In  cholera  sicca  the  intestines  after  death  contain  the  characteristic  rice- 
water  material  which,  perhaps  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat,  was  not 
expelled  during  life.] 

The  appearance  of  the  diarrhoea  is  soon  followed  by  frequent  though  rarely 
distressing  vomiting.  The  vomitus  consists  in  part  of  ingested  liquids  and  in  part 
of  an  actual  trans udution  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine.     Hiccoughs  may  accompany  and  follow  the  emesis. 

In  addition  to  these  prominent  digestive  symptoms  of  vomiting  and  profui^e 
diarrhoea  there  are  complete  anorexia  and  excessive  thirst.  The  tongue  has  a 
thick,  dry  coat.  The  abdomen  is  usually  flat  and  soft,  or  it  may  be  concave  and 
hard.  Sometimes  we  may  feel  fluctuation  in  the  intestines,  due  to  their  being 
filled  with  fiuid.  There  is  not  much  real  abdominal  pain;  what  there  is,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  feeling  of  heat  and  pressure  "  around  the  umbilicus. 

At  the  same  time  very  severe  symptoms  develop  in  other  organs.  The  circu- 
latorj'  system  is  chiefly  affected. 

The  action  of  the  heart  may  be  stimulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
The  patient  complains  of  palpitation  and  great  precordial  anxiety.  After  a  brief 
time,  however,  cardiac  weakness  appears,  and  continually  increases.  The  action 
of  the  heart  becomes  very  weak,  and  the  heart-sounds  feebler  and  feebler.  The 
pulse  at  the  wrist  grows  very  small,  and  is  usually  somewhat  accelerated.  In  a 
severe  case  the  pulse  vanishes  completely  after  a  few  hours. 

This  collapse  of  circulation  makes  itself  quickly  evident  in  the  appearance  of 
the  patient.  The  face  and  extremities  grow  cool,  and  tben  ice-cold;  the  complex- 
ion becomes  partly  livid  and  partly  a  bluish  gray:  the  lips  are  almost  black.  The 
surface  temperature  may  fall  below  95°  (35°  C),  while  in  the  rectum  febrile  tem- 
peratures may  often  be  observed,  reaching  102*^  (39°  C.)  and  higher.  The  eye  and 
cheek  grow  very  hollow,  the  skin  becomes  wrinkled,  and  loses  all  its  elasticity. 
The  voice  grows  hoarse  and  feeble  (voice  of  cholera).  Respiration  is  laborious 
and  superficial.  The  mind  may  remain  unclouded  to  the  end,  but  usually  there  is 
great  apathy,  and  all  acuteness  of  perception  is  destroyed.  Only  a  few  patients  are 
restless  and  excited.     Reflex  action  is  much  impaired. 
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One  charncteristic  symptom  is  the  cramps  in  the  muscles.  These  are  usually 
very  painful,  and  coixsist  in  tonic  contrnctiona  of  the  muscles,  particularly  those 
of  the  cnlf  of  the  leg,  but  also  those  of  the  toes,  thighs,  arms,  and  hands.  The 
cmupB  occur  spontaneously  or  upon  the  least  provocation,  last  a  few  minutes,  and 
j^Oix  u;  short  intervals.  The  precise  reason  of  their  occurrence  is  not  yet  known. 
Ilmay  be  the  effect  of  poison  (vide  infra).  They  can  be  observed  in  other  severe 
<cut«  diseases,  although  most  marked  in  cholera.  They  sometimes  occur  in  chol- 
era morbus. 

La  ft  well-developed  attack  of  cholera  there  is  almost  invariably  oliguria  or 
Miarm.  The  urine,  if  any  be  secreted,  is  concentrated,  with  abundant  sediment, 
and  it  very  often  contains  albumen.  In  many  cases  not  one  drop  of  urine  reaches 
tbe  bladder  for  days,  and  this  condition  persists  till  death  or  recovery. 

The  symptoms  thus  far  depicted,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  represent  the  algid  stage, 
which  seldom  lasts  more  than  one  or  two  days.  In  many  cases  death  occurs 
during  this  period.  It  is  ushered  in  by  the  tokens  of  extreme  general  prostration, 
and  may  take  place  after  a  few  hoiirs,  or  more  frequently  in  the  second  half  of  the 
firet  day.  But  in  other  cases  the  "  stage  of  reaction  '*  succeeds.  This  may  be  a 
true  compensatory  period,  leading  directly  to  convalescence.  The  evacuations 
become  less  frequent  and  more  feculent,  and  the  vomiting  ceases.  The  pulse 
becomes  stronger,  the  cyanosis  and  coolness  of  the  extremities  diminish,  and  an 
abundant  perspiration  is  not  infrequent.  After  a  few  days  urine  is  again  ex- 
ervted.  This  is  almost  invariably  quite  albuminous,  and  usually  contains  casts 
and  red  blood-globules.  If  convalescence  be  uninterrupted,  however,  the  urine 
taj  soon  becomes  perfectly  normal,  and  after  a  week  or  two  recovery  is  to  be 
Kgurded  as  complete. 

Departures  from  this  favorable  course  of  the  stage  of  reaction  are  frequent. 
Kecovery  may  be  interrupted  by  repeated  relapses  into  the  previous  coudition, 

rttimes  with  a  fatal  result;  instead  of  convalescence,  there  is  developed  a 
re  third  stage,  usually  with  fever.  This  stage  ordinarily  bears  the  generic 
njKne  of  cholera  typhoid,  although  it  is  subject  to  manifold  v.ariations  in  its  clin- 
ic*! s}''mptoms  as  well  as  its  exciting  causes. 

Cholera  typhoid  may  present  urn  actually  typhoidal  general  condition  with 
NTen  fever.  There  is  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  headache,  and 
dnDnen,  The  pulse  is  full  and  rapid,  the  face  flushed.  The  skin,  particularly 
that  of  tbe  extremities,  sometimes  presents  the  so-called  choleraic  eruption,  in  the 
iorm  of  an  erythema,  roseola,  urticaria,  or  the  like.     This  variety  of  cholera 

>id  ends  after  a  few  days  in  recovery,  or  eke  passes  into  one  of  the  following 

)DS. 

md  form  of  cholera  typhoid  is  distinguished  by  the  development  of  the 
56  local  inflammations.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  severe  dysenteric  or  diph- 
ritic  inflammation  of  the  small  and  large  intestine,  attended  by  offensive  puru- 
and  bloody  stools.  Pneumonia  is  also  posinible,  as  well  as  purulent  bronchitis, 
uhmtic  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  bladder,  and  female  genitals, 
Jtitis,  and  sometimes  erysipelas  and  pyrcmia.  And  when  we  consider  that, 
all  these  conditions,  the  usual  intestinal  symptoms,  or  those  of  choleraic 
aephntis,  may  exist  also,  it  ia  evident  how  varied  the  clinical  picture  may  be. 
Tbe  development  of  these  local  affections  frequently  lays  the  foundation  for 
aomcroos  sequelae. 

Choleraic  nephritis  gives  rise  to  tbe  third  or  uriemic  variety  of  cholera  typhoid. 
The  secretion  of  urine  is  almost  suspended.  The  region  of  the  kidneys  is  some- 
timet  sensitive  on  pressure.  The  little  urine  that  is  still  passed  contulns  numer- 
icatts,  albumen,  and  frequently  renal  epithelium  and  white  and  red  blood-glob- 
Somewhere  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  possibly  earlier,  there  are 
ire  nervous  symptoms,  to  be  regarded  as  ura^mic:  first  there  is  headache  and 
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vomiting,  then  sapor  and  coma,  or  fleliriiini  and  convulsious.  Most  of  these  cases 
are  fatal. 

Pathology  and  Pathogenesis. — We  are  now  acquuinted  with  the  manifold 
syniiJtoms  find  varit•tie^  of  the  disease.  If  we  seek  for  the  pnthological  changes 
which  control  the  process,  and  endeavor  to  find  some  correspondence  between, 
thera  and  the  symptoms,  we  shall  be  disjippoiiited.  At  least,  in  its  early  stages, 
cholera  ia  merely  a  severe  local  disease  of  the  intestine.  We  find  the  serous  layer 
of  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  rose-red  from  cong-estion.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  in  a  state  of  catarrhal  inflammation:  it  is  swollen,  reddened,  and  at  first 
covered  with  u  layer  of  tough,  transparent  mucus;  but  very  soon  an  abundant 
transudation  flows  into  the  canal,  so  that  the  intestinal  coils  are  filled  with  a  large 
amount  of  clear  fluid,  looking  like  rice-water  or  gruel,  and  so  devoid  of  bile 
as  to  indicate  the  suspension  of  its  secretion.  The  signs  of  infliunmation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  now  grow  more  pronounced.  The  solitary  follicles  and 
Peyer's  patches  become  swollen,  with  edges  of  a  vivid  red,  and  frequently  there 
are  many  small  ecchymoses  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  extensive  desquama- 
tion of  tlie  epithelial  lining  of  the  intestine  has  also  been  regarded  as  important, 
because  it  was  regarded  as  in  part  the  cause  of  the  copious  transudation.  Still 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  desquamation  is  not,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
a  post-mortem  change.  In  yet  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  intestinal  trouble 
very  frequently  assumes  a  croupous-diphtheritic  character.  The  surface  is  ne- 
crosed and  ulcerated  in  many  places,  and  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  no 
longer  colorless,  but  sanious  and  bloody,  with  u  foul  odor. 

Otherwise  most  of  the  post-mortem  lesions  correspond  to  what  was  obvious 
at  the  bedside.  The  muscles  exhibit  an  early  and  persistent  rigor  mortis,  and  fre- 
quently contract  in  such  a  way  a?  to  throw  the  corpse  into  some  unusual  posture. 
All  tlju  iutenuil  organs  are  remarkably  dry,  pale,  and  anteraic.  The  left  ventricle 
is  contracted.  The  blood  lies  mostly  iu  the  large  veins,  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  the  cerebral  sinuses.  It  is  thickened,  is  but  little  clotted,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  the  juice  of  bilberries  or  hucldeberries.  The  spleen  is  not  enlarged — an 
exception  to  the  rule  in  infectious  diseases.  The  kidneys  present  marked  passive 
congestion,  most  pronounced  iu  the  cortex.  The  microscope  reveals  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  with  great  destruction  of  the  epithelium. 
If  death  takes  place  ot  a  rather  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  tissues  have  lost 
their  characteristic  dryness,  and  the  most  diverse  local  lesions,  including  nephri- 
tis, may  be  fomid  to  have  occasioned  death. 

If  we  search  for  the  connection  between  the  pathological  changes  just  de- 
scribed and  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  again  between  these  lesions  and  the  clin- 
ical symptoms,  the  first  point  to  guide  us  is  that  the  conuna  bacilli  are  found 
only  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  and  never  in  the  blood  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  iutestinsl  symptoms  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  this  abnor- 
mal state  of  the  intestine,  but  for  all  the  other  grave  symptoms  we  have  to 
seek  some  special  cause.  The  desiccation  which  the  body  undergoes  as  a  result 
of  the  excessive  liquid  dejections  can  not  fsiil  to  aflFcct  the  tissues,  but  can  not 
fully  explain  the  symptoms,  for  the  circulatory  disturbances  and  the  cardiac 
failure  at  least  may  develop  before  large  evacuations  have  occurred.  It  has  also 
been  settled  beyond  question  by  means  of  the  newer  investigations  that  precisely 
the  worst  symptoms  of  cholera — namely,  the  muscular  cramps,  the  subnormal  tem- 
perature, and  the  changes  in  the  blood — are  occasioned  by  the  chemical  results  of 
tissue  metamorphosis  in  the  comma  bacilli,  that  is,  by  the  so-called  toxines.  Some 
of  these  have  been  already  isolated  chemically  by  Brieger  and  others.  It  is  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  the  amnvint  and  virulence  of  the  toxines  formed 
by  the  comma  bacilli  seem  to  depend  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  nutrient 
material  on  which  the  culture  grows. 
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As  to  tlie  complications  which  occur  in  the  later  singes  of  the  disease  and 
which  are  embraced  under  the  generic  name  of  cholera  typhoid,  we  regard  them  aa 
mainlj  secondary.  The  choleraic  process  itself  does  not  cause  them,  but  is  merely 
the  occasion  for  their  appearance.  The  examination  of  the  intestine  in  such 
cases  shows  that  numerous  other  varieties  of  bacteria  follow  closely  upon  the 
comma  bacillus,  gaining  entrance  to  the  system  by  treading  in  its  footsteps. 
Cholera  nephritis  is  probably  due  to  various  causes.  Some  forms  of  nephritis  seem 
to  be  caused  by  specific  cholern  toxines  (in  analogy  with  soarlutinal  nephritis), 
vrhile  others  are  probably  of  a  secon(lar\'  septic  nature. 

Sia^osis. — A  positive  diagnosis  of  cholera  can  be  made  only  by  finding  the 
comma  bacilli  in  the  stools.  When  an  opidemie  prevails  it  is  often  neither  neces- 
sary nor  possible  to  make  the  search  in  each  individual  case.  Sporadic  cases  or 
the  first  cases  of  a  beginning  epidemic  can  and  must  be  diagnosticated  only  in 
this  way,  which  gives  absolute  certainty.  We  can  not  give  here  a  detailed  account 
of  the  bacteriological  diagnosis,  but  we  may  state  briefly  that,  when  cholera  exists, 
the  simple  microscopical  examination  of  a  smear  preparation  sometimes  makes 
the  diagnosis  extremely  probable.  For  this  purpose  a  small  clump  of  mucus  is 
taken  from  a  stool  as  fresh  as  possible,  spread  on  a  cover-glass  as  thinly  as  possi- 
ble, fixed  by  passing  it  carefully  through  the  flame  several  times,  and  stained  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue  or  carboi-fuchsine.  In  actual  cholera  we 
then  find  the  comma  bacilli  sometimes  in  large  amount  (almost  a  pure  culture) 
I0r  especially  arranged  in  characteristic  small  groups.  To  render  our  diagnosis  un- 
lilablo  we  must  employ  gelatine  or  agar  plate  cultures,  etc.,  the  details  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  of  bacteriology. 

All  those  affections  whose  symptoms  are  like  those  of  cholera  may  be  con- 
founded with  true  cholera,  especially  cholera  morbus  (vide  infra);  and  also  cer- 
tain cases  of  poisoning.  esi>ecially  acute  arsenical  poisoning,  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  wonderfully  like  cholera. 

The  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded  at  the  beginning,  even  if  the  symp- 
toms be  mild,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  a  simple  dinrrhijuu  may  prove  to  be 
**  premonitory  "  of  a  severe  attack  of  cholera.  During  the  real  attack  the  prog- 
nosis grows  graver  in  proportion  as  the  case  presents  the  chnrncteristics  of  as- 
phyxia and  cyanosis.  The  mortality  in  many  epidemics  is  frightful.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  a  house  or  street  may  in  a  brief  period  be  swept  away.  Accurate 
statistics  are  difficult  to  give.  If  we  count  the  typical  cases  alone,  the  mortality 
is  not  infrequently  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent.  In  about  two  thirds  of  the  fatal 
cases  death  occurs  during  the  first  days  of  the  stage  of  asphyxia,  and  in  about  one 
third  during  the  second  period,  known  as  **  cholera  typhoid."  The  influence  of 
the  diet  and  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient  before  his  illness  is  impor- 
tant. A  greater  proportion  of  children  and  old  people  perish  than  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged. 

Prophylaxis  and  Treatment. — The  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  when  it  has  once  started  in  a  place,  can  be  only  briefly  discussed 
here.     The  chief  things  are  the  quickest  isolation  possible  of  the  first  cases  that 
occur,  the  disinfection  of  the  stools  and  all  linen,  objects,  etc..  soiled  by  the  stools, 
ad  finally  the  determination  of  the  source  of  infection  (drinking-water,  etc.), 
"%  order  to  prevent  further  infection.     The  evacuations  (stools  and  vomitus)  can 
be  best  disinfected  vdth  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  with  milk  of 
lime,  chloride  of  lime,  etc.;  the  linen  and  other  objects  should  be  disinfected  in  a 
«iVwial  disinfecting  apparatus.    It  is  very  important  to  keep  a  strict  oversight  of 
the  drinking-water,  milk,  and  all  articles  of  food  eaten  in  an  uncooked  con- 
dition. 

In  regard  to  individual  prophylaxis,  we  must  remember  especially  that  any 
tlighl  gastric  or  intestinal  cnt.arrh  increases  the  liability  to  the  disease.    Hence, 
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at  the  time  of  a  cholera  epidemic,  careful  dietetic  restrictions  are  imperatively 
necessary  and  every  dislurbauce  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestines,  even  the  slight- 
est, needs  the  promptest  and  most  careful  treatment.  It  is  best  wholly  to  avoid 
the  use  of  water  that  has  not  been  boiled,  raw  vegetables,  etc. 

[Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  human  beings  immune  to  choleraic 
infection.  The  best  results  seem  to  have  been  attained  by  inoculating  Haffkine'a 
attenuated  virus. — V.] 

lu  the  treatment  of  the  cholera  attack  itself  many  physicians  even  now  us© 
opium  (laudanum  or  pure  opium  in  powder,  gr.  ss.-j,  grm.  0.03-0.05),  while  others, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  prefer  large  doses  of  calomel  (gr.  v-x, 
grm.  0.3-0.5,  several  times),  and  during  the  subsequent  course  they  give  con- 
tinued small  doses  of  calomel  (gr.  ss.-j,  grm.  0.03-O.05,  every  two  hours).  In 
the  algid  stage  warmth  is  especially  advisable.  Hot  baths,  hot  packs,  sweat- 
boxes  with  dry  or  moist  hot  air,  embrocations  of  hot  oil,  an  abundant  supply 
of  hot  drinks  (coffee,  tea,  mulled  wine,  broths)  are  praised  by  all  physicians, 
and  they  must  certainly  be  used.  The  remaining  treatment  ia  symptomatic; 
morphine  or  ice  for  the  vomiting  and  embrocations  of  chloroform  oil  or  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  morphine  for  the  painful  cramps  in  the  calves.  The 
weaker  the  heart  becomes,  the  more  energetically  must  we  give  stimulants  (injec- 
tions of  camphor  or  ether,  champagne). 

Among  the  newer  methods  of  treatment  tried  during  the  last  epidemic  we  may 
mention  subcutaneous  infusions  of  warm  "  normal "  (0.6  per  cent.)  salt  solution 
in  the  infraclavicular  region  or  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  By  uninter- 
rupted infusion  by  menus  of  an  irrigator  or  a  funnel  two  or  three  quarts  (litres) 
of  salt  solution  can  be  infused  in  twenty-four  hours.  Intravenous  injections  have 
given  still  better  results,  and  injections  into  the  abdominal  cavity  have  also  been 
tried.  Cautaui  strongly  recommends  intestinal  injections  ("  euteroclysis  ")  with 
warm  lunuiu  soiutious  at  a  temperature  of  100*  to  104°  F.  (38''-40°  C.).  The 
fluid  contains  5  to  10  parts  of  tannic  acid,  50  parts  of  gum  urabic,  and  2  or  3 
parts  of  laudanum  to  2,000  parts  of  water.  All  these  methods  are  believed  to 
have  shown  some  favorable  results,  but  none  of  them  has  been  able  to  attain  gen- 
eral recognition  and  use.  After  many  experiments  most  physicians  have  finally 
gone  back  to  the  old  forms  of  treatment. 

[The  vital  injportance  of  the  serious  treatment  of  a  beginning  diarrhoea  dur- 
ing a  cholera  epitlt/uiic  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  Rest,  simple  diet,  and 
a  little  medication  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  entirely  prevent  grave 
consequences.  The  apparently  trifling  character  of  the  symptoms  is  apt  to  lead 
jople  into  a  false  security.     Those  who  can  leave  an  infected  district  should  do 

without  delay. 

With  reference  to  the  prevention  of  an  epidemic,  a  pure  water  supply  and 
strict  cleanliness  in  its  broad  sense  possess  far  more  virtue  than  cordons  of  troops 
or  measures  of  quarantine.  It  is  more  practicable  to  destroy  the  soil  than  to  keep 
out  the  scHid  in  these  days  of  constant  and  rapid  international  communication. 
The  systematic  disinfection  of  oil  cholera  discharges  or  articles  soiled  by  them 
should  be  a  matter  of  course.] 

Great  caution  must  be  exercised  about  the  diet,  not  merely  during  the  attack 
itself,  but  for  a  considerable  time  afterward.  At  first  we  can  allow  only  thin  por- 
ridge, milk,  broths,  and  toast  or  rusks.  It  is  advisable  to  administer  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  food. 

^The  treatment  of  cholera  typhoid  varies  greatly,  of  course,  according  to 
the  kind  of  attack.  The  separate  complications  should  receive  their  customary 
treatment. 

[In  the  first  stage,  absolute  rest,  opium,  and  lumps  of  Ice  by  the  mouth  ad  lihi- 
tutn  are  the  chief  measures  on  which  reliance  is  to  be  placed.     It  should  be  remem- 
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bered  ihat  the  entire  function  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  reversed ;  thus,  instead  of 
as  afaaorbing.  it  has  become  an  excreting  surface. 

In  the  atage  of  collai>8e  the  nervous  Bystem  is  more  or  less  paralyzed,  the  blood 
{■damaged  by  the  loss  of  its  watery  conatitutents,  and  the  circulation  of  that  fluid 
ii  greatly  impeded.  The  subcutaneous  or  gastric  absorption  of  drugs  is  conse- 
qoenily  delayed  or  suspended.  The  utility  of  any  active  internal  treatment  dxir- 
iag  Uiis  stage  is  very  questionable.  Certainly  narcotism  by  opium  is  highly  un- 
desirable. Mild  external  stimulation  and  the  tentative  administration  of  ice  and 
enall  quantities  of  champagiie  or  food  are,  at  all  events,  not  likely  to  do  harm. 
Nature  sometimes  reasserts  herself  when  the  fonditions  are  seemingly  desperate, 
and  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  reaction,  comes  on.  In  this  stage,  careful  nursing 
and  a  wasible  symptomatic  but  in  no  way  meddlesome  treatment  are  moat  like- 
ly to  be  followed  by  good  results.] 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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HALASIAX   DISEASES 

{Inttrmitient  Ffcfi:     F-rer  and  A<jije.     Svfamp  F*r<r) 

5;tiolog7  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Malarial  poisoning  ia  the  best  exam- 
pie  of  a  purely  "  miasmatic  "  affection.  The  poison  which  prodiices  the  disease  ia 
without  doubt  localized  in  certain  places,  in  which  every  human  being  ia  liable  to 
become  its  victim;  but  if  an  infected  person  comes  to  a  place  free  from  malaria 
and  not  naturally  favorable  to  its  development,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will 
cause  the  disease  in  others.  The  disease  is  never  caught  throxigh  contact  with  the 
patient.  It  is  not  at  all  contagious;  the  malarial  poison,  after  it  has  once  pene- 
trated into  the  body,  has  practically  no  opportunity  to  escape  again  in  an  efficient 
form  from  the  diseased  system  into  the  outer  world;  but  the  blood  of  a  patient 
ii^jeeted  into  a  healthy  person  may  transfer  the  disease  (Gerhardt  and  others). 

If  we  except  the  polar  zones,  there  are  few  regions  where  malaria  is  not  en- 
donic  in  certain  parts,  at  least  from  time  to  time,  if  not  constantly.  There  is, 
Kewevcr,  great  variation  in  the  virulence  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  cases.  While 
tSe common  forms  of  intermittent  fever  are  very  frequent  in  Germany,  in  numer- 
OBB  places,  especially  on  the  shores  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  and  also  in 
tbe  alluvial  lands  of  the  Vistula,  Oder,  Elbe,  etc.,  yet  the  grave  forms  of  the  dis- 
Mid  are  very  rare.  Other  lands  are  notorious  for  the  severe  malarial  diseases, 
e-g.,  Htingaiy,  the  lands  lying  on  the  lower  Danube,  the  Roman  Campagna,  the 
Pontine  marshes,  Sicily,  and  numerous  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
efaieflj  tropical.  Numerous  obsei'vations  have  only  served  to  confirm  the  opinion 
tkit  the  eoil  is  tha  true  home  and  cradle  of  the  malarial  poison,  and  that  the 
visn»  aecaping  thence  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  taken  into 
tbaayatem.  probably  during  inspiration.  Permanent  dampness  of  the  soil  is  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  malarial  poison.  This  explains  why  marshy  dis- 
tricts are  so  often  malarial.  The  ground  must  not  be  covered  by  a  great  amount 
of  vmter,  but  must  during  the  dry  season  lie  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
aeccBi  of  air  to  the  moist  soil  seems  to  be  a  second  essential  condition  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  malarial  germs.  A  third  influential  factor  is  the  temperature  of 
th«  air,  as  proven  by  the  great  prevalence  of  tbe  disease  in  southern  countries  and 
in  the  summer  season. 

The  special  agent  which  causes  malaria  was  first  described  by  Laveran  in  1881, 
Boon  after  by  Marchiafava  and  CeUi.    Since  then  many  other  observers,  espe- 
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ciaUy  in  Italy,  have  investigated  the  subject  and  have  given  us  very  interesting 
information  about  these  peculiar  parasites.  Besides  the  writers  named  we  may 
refer  to  the  studies  of  Golgi,  Guamieri,  Canalis,  etc.  The  parasite  belongs  to 
the  protozoa  (whether  to  the  sporozoa  or  rhizopoda  is  still  uncertain),  and  is  now 
geueraUy  called  the  pJasmodium  malarice.  The  organisms  are  found  in  the  blood 
of  men  sick  with  malaria,  in  unstained  specimens  or  in  specimens  stained  with 
methylene  blue,  and  are  at  first  inclosed  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Here  they 
appear  as  delicate  protoplasmic  bodies  with  an  indication  of  a  nucleus;  at  rest  they 
havti  a  rounded  form,  but  they  may  assume  various  shapes  through  their  amoeboid 
movements  (s<.>e  Fig.  10),  These  movements  probably  have  some  relation  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  parasite,  which  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  red  blood-corpuscle 
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Fio  10.— Different  forms  of  the  malivrial  pl«,sinof|luin  aectH-dins  to  MBrt.-hla,rava  oiid  Oelli-  <i,6.  <r,  or- 
dinary  ploiimodia  without  pigment,  d.  e.  «i|>ore  fivrmatldD  lu  plaitnioUia.  /.  g,  pigmented  planiuuiUa 
with  sport*  forruation.  k,  i,  oval  and  iTeSLwntle  formtt  of  plaatnodla.  k,  pigmented  ptasiuodiuni 
with  flo«:eiiK9. 

that  shelters  it.  The  haemoglobine  taken  up  by  the  Plasmodium  is  thus  changed  to 
melanine.  which  probably  contains  no  iron,  and  the  blnck  grnnulcp  of  this  mela- 
nine  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  body  of  the  adult  parasite.  The  second  phase  in 
the  life  of  the  Plasmodium  now  begins  and  serves  for  its  propagation  and  in- 
crease. The  amceboid  movements  cease,  the  pigment  granules  collect  in  a  ring 
about  the  peripheiy,  in  radiating  stripes,  or  in  the  center  of  the  parasite,  while 
the  rest  of  the  mass  in  a  few  hours  breaks  up  into  a  nnmbor  of  rounded  spores. 
Their  inclosing  capsule  disappears,  the  spores  are  set  free  in  the  blood  and  pene- 
trate other  red  blood-corpuscles. 

Besides  these  chief  forms  of  the  malarial  plasmodium  just  described,  there 
are  also  other  forms  (crescentic  form,  flagellated  form)  whose  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  ordinary  type  are  still  obscure.  This  fact  alone  seems  to  be 
certain  that  the  different  clinical  forms  of  malaria — tertian,  quartan,  pernicious, 
etc. — correspond  to  different  biological  forms  of  the  plasmodium.  By  inocula- 
tion of  the  blood  into  another  human  being  we  can  therefore  produce  nothing  but  a 
tertian  from  a  tertian  or  a  quartan  from  a  quartan.  The  quotidian  fever  is  duo  to 
two  tertians  co-existing  in  the  same  person,  each  individual  tertian  owing  its  origin 
to  a  special  generation  of  the  plasmodium.  The  continuous  and  pernicious 
malarial  fevers  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mnny  of  the  crescentic  forms 
of  development. 

Although  no  one  has  yet  been  successful  in  establishing  this  view  of  the  plas- 
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modiu  hi  means  of  pure  cultures  and  inoculation  of  the  same,  yet  the  rehition 
of  the  Plasmodium  to  malaria  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  every  patient 
with  malaria  the  plasmodia  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  while  these 
8«ne  forms  are  never  detected  in  the  blood  except  in  malarifl.  The  way  in  which 
the  Plasmodia  enter  the  human  body  is  not  yet  known.  It  may  be  by  inhalation 
or  by  the  stings  of  insects. 

[It  has  now  been  proved  that  malarial  organisms  can  be  communicated  by 
eertAin  varieties  of  mosquito  (anopheles  claviger  and  a.  pictus)  to  man,  and  also 
by  man  to  the  mosquito.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  a  healthy  man  should 
fOftrd  himself  from  mosquitoes  for  his  own  sake  and  an  already  infected  man  for 
ihe  sake  of  others. — V.] 

The  investigations  with  re^-ard  to  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria  hnve  also  ex- 
plained  the  long-recognized  fact  tliat  in  chronic  malaria  large  amounts  of  pig- 
ment collect  in  the  internal  viscera.  These  deposits  are  most  abundant  in  the 
sple«a,  which  in  the  chronic  varieties  of  the  di.eease  develops  into  a  lirm,  hnrd 
tonjor;  but  they  are  also  found  in  tho  bone-marrow,  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys, 
leading  finally  in  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  in  frequent  instances,  to  processes  of 
chronic  degeneration  and  inflammation.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  in 
thme  patients  who  present  the  most  marked  cerebral  disturbances  (pernicious 
eomutose  fever,  vide  infra),  the  cerebral  capillaries  are  found  to  be  completely 
ocvladed  with  pigmented  plasmodia. 

[Periodical  fever  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
•onthem  portions  occurs  in  severe  though  not  in  the  severest  forms.  Some  regions 
which  were  formerly  free  from  it  iire  no  longer  so.  and,  vice  versa,  some  regions 
which  were  greatly  subject  to  it  are  now  exempt ;  these  changes  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  clearing  and  upturning  of  virgin  soil  largely  improtrnated  with 
decaying  vegetable  rantter,  and  with  the  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  same  for 
considerable  periods  of  time.  The  poison  does  not  extend  f nr  above  the  surface  of 
th«?  ground,  as  is  shown  by  the  relative  safety  of  sleeping  in  the  upper  ns  cotnpared 
with  the  lower  story  of  a  house;  during  the  night  the  poison  seems  to  exist  in 
Sreater  intensity  than  during  the  day.  Attacks  are  more  liable  to  occur  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  seasons. 

The  hopes  which  have  been  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  malarial  regions 
might  be  rendered  healthy  by  large  plantations  of  the  Australian  eucalyptus  glob- 
nlxis.  a  rapidly  growing  tree  which  absorbs  immen-se  quantities  of  water,  do  not 
seem  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  light  of  French  experience  in  Africa,  and  in  that 
of  the  Trappist  monks  in  Italy.] 

Klebs  and  Tonmiasi-Crudeli  have  mude  extensive  inve.stigation3  ns  to  the 
aatare  of  the  malarial  poison.  We  must  regard  it  as  organic.  The  authorities 
jiMt  named  state  that  the  true  cause  of  malaria  i?  a  specific  variety  of  bacillus. 
They  foand  peculiar  bacilli  and  their  spores  both  in  the  earth  of  malarial  regions 
•ad  in  the  adjacent  strata  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  by  infecting  rabbits  with 
these,  they  were  able  to  induce  attacks  of  fever,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  iind  the 
diftDieteristic  formation  of  pigment  matter  {vide  infra).  Before  this,  bacilli  and 
•pores  had  been  found  in  the  blood  and  spleen  of  patients  sutfering  from  malari::. 
It  can  not  yet  be  said  just  how  much  significance  these  discoveries  have. 

[To  Laveran  really  belongs  the  credit  for  the  discovery  and  necurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Plasmodium.  His  work  in  Algiers  has  been  substnntiated  by  observers 
la  widely  separated  malarial  regions,  and,  at  the  siime  time,  no  very  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  importance  of  this  dis- 
oorery.  The  ordinary  intermittent^?  are  usually  cosy  of  diagnosis,  but  the  remit- 
tent forme  often  simulate  typhoid  fever,  while  the  pernicious  form  may  resemble 
ita  or  intracranial  disease.    Esx>eeially  in  pernicious  cases  life  may  be  saveti 
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by  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment,  which  must  be  based,  of  course,  on  ncc\irat« 
diagnosis.  The  following  details  may  Ite  of  use  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  method  of  blood  examination.  The  finger  tips  should  first  be  scrubbed  with  a 
nail-brush,  and  soap  and  water,  and  then  washed  in  nlcohol  or  ether,  to  obviate  the 
dangerof  mistaking  minute  particlesof  dirt  for  the  pigment-granules  derived  from 
the  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  A  pjortion  of  a  drop  of  blood  is  then  to  be 
received  on  a  scrupulously  clean  object-  or  cover-glass,  and  sqiieezed  out  between 
the  two,  so  that  a  thin  layer  of  blood  with  separation  of  the  individual  corpuscles 
is  secured.  The  amoeboid  forms  of  the  plasmodium  retain  their  movements  for  a 
number  of  minutes  in  a  warm  room,  miirh  longer,  of  course,  with  a  warm  stage. 
The  presence  of  pigment-granules  in  the  red  corpuscles  may  he  the  readiest  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  the  organism.  The  crescentic  forms  are  found  more 
especially  in  chronic  cases  which  have  been  under  treatment  by  quinine,  as  is 
stated  by  Osier.  Many  of  the  other  forms  can  lie  found  in  the  blood  only  during 
a  paroxysm.  The  editor  has  seen  them  in  abundance  in  a  cachectic  malarial 
patient  from  Panama,  and  failed  to  find  them  again  after  a  single  large  dose  of 
quinine,  which  terminated  the  chills. 

In  dried  and  stained  specimens  it  is  also  possible  to  detect  the  organisms,  but 
amoeboid  movement  is,  of  course,  lost.] 

Liability  to  the  disease  is  very  widespread.  No  race,  no  age,  no  sex,  enjoys 
immunity.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  those  who  have  had  the  disease  once  are 
all  the  more  apt  to  have  it  again.  Former  patients,  although  they  feel  perfectly 
well  in  a  non-malarious  region,  are  very  liable  to  fresh  attjicks.  or  at  least  much 
discomfort,  as  soon  as  they  re-enter  an  infected  district.  The  time  of  incubation 
does  not  seem  to  be  constant.  It  is  put  at  from  six  to  twenty  days,  but  may.  be 
shorter.  We  shall  consider  below  chiefly  the  common  forms  of  intermittent,  such 
as  appear  in  Germany,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  description  of  the 
severer  forms. 

Varieties  of  Mal-^rial  Disease 

1.  Intermittent  Fever. — This  is  the  simplest  form,  and  has  for  its  especial 
characteristic  the  relative  brevity  of  the  febrile  attacks,  which  almost  always 
exhibit  a  remarkably  uniform  type.  A  febrile  attack  of  this  kind  is  frequently 
the  very  first  symptom  of  the  disease.  In  other  cases  the  paroxysm  of  fever  is 
preceded  by  a  prodromal  stage  lasting  several  days,  during  winch  the  patient  feels 
languid,  has  no  real  appetite,  complaius  of  headache  and  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  in  the  limbs,  and  often  even  thus  enrly  presents  a  slightly  yellowish 
complexion  and  an  enlarged  spleen. 

In  the  typical  attack  of  intennittent  fever  there  are  three  stages.  The  attack 
begins  with  a  chill.  There  is  pronounced  malaise,  attended  by  intense  chilliness 
and  more  or  less  shivering.  The  skin  is  cool  and  pale,  the  face  may  be  somewhat 
livid.  The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body  is  elevated,  and  rapidly  rises 
higher.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  attack  occurs  in  the  morning, 
or  at  least  before  noon,  and  but  seldom  later  in  the  day.  This  cold  stage  varies 
greatly  in  length,  usually  lasting  an  hour  or  two. 

The  chillin«»s  is  followed  by  the  hot  stage.  The  skin  grows  burning  hot,  the 
face  flushes,  the  pulse,  which  was  before  small,  becomes  full,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  excited.  At  first  the  temperature  continues  to  increase,  and  reaches  in 
this  stage  its  maximum  for  the  attack.  It  is  exceptional  for  it  to  remain  under 
104°  (40"*  0.),  and  by  no  means  rare  for  it  to  touch  106'',  or  even  107"  (41°-41.5'' 
C).  This  stage  almost  always  lasts  longer  than  the  preceding,  generally  about 
three  to  five  hours.  The  temperature  may  begin  to  fall  as  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  hot  stage,  but  may  persist  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage. 

In  this  sweating  stage  the  skin  grows  moist,  and  there  is  soon  a  profuse  gea- 
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CTal  perepiralion.  The  patient  begins  to  feci  much  hi-tter.  In  a  few  hours  the 
temperature  usually  becomes  normal,  and,  after  lustini;  in  «II  about  eijrht  to  twelve 
houre,  the  attack  is  over.  It  may  be  shorter  or  rarely  btngor.  Usually,  however, 
the  temperature  keeps  on  siuking  slowly,  s-o  as  to  be  still  subnoriual  even  on  the 
mil  morning,  perhaiis  not  above  97°  (36°  C). 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  terujHi-ruture-run'e  which  we  have  our- 
feUes  observed.  The  elevation  of  temperature  i^  almost  invariably  more  rapid 
than  its  decline.  The  ri&e  is  most  abrupt  during  'he  ttr>t  hours  of  the  cold  stage, 
mi  slower  during  the  first  portion  of  the  hot  stage.  The  ascent  is  but  very  sel- 
dom  interrupted.  During  the  hot  stage,  wlien  the  fever  is  highest,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  106"  F.  (41°  C),  there  are  not  infrequently  two  little  summits  to  the 
ferer-eurve,  if  the  temperature  be  taken  at  short  intervals.  But  the  temperature 
may  for  hours  remain  the  same.  The  temperature  generally  l>egind  to  fall  some 
little  time  before  the  perspiration  is  evident.  The  decline  is  slow.  It  may  be  per- 
foctly  continuous,  or  it  may  be  interrupted  by  fn^-h  I'Wation*.  which  are  some- 
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times  slight  and  sometimes  considerable,    lu  many  cases  the  descent  is  by  steps, 

(be  temperature  remaining  the  same  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then 

abruptly  falling  a  couple  of  degrees  and  remaining  for  a  time  at  this  new  level. 

The  chief  characteristic  is  not,  however,  the  nature  of  tlie  single  attacks,  but 

the  fieculiar  manner  of  their  repetition.    If  the  case  i?  not  under  treatment,  the 

single  attacks  keep  recurring  for  a  time,  either  daily,  as  in  the  quotidiun  variety, 

or  every  seconil  day.    This  latter  type  of  tertian  intermittent  fever  (cf.  Figs.  11 

and  12)  la  proViubly  the  most  frequent.    There  may  except ionully  Itc  still  longer 

Afebrile  intervals.    Thus  we  have  quartans,  quintans,  etc.    If  there  are  two  attacks 

in  one  day,  a  rare  event  among  us,  we  have  a  double  quotidiun.     If  there  ie 

[a  violent  attack  every  second  day.  and  on  the  iutei-veniug  days  there  are  milder 

[attacks,  it  is  a  case  of  double  tertian.    Very  often  the  attacks  do  not  recur  at  just 

,The  same  time  of  day.  but  «  few  hours  earlier  each  time.    Less  frequently  they 

.iBter.     This  peculiarity  is  expressed  by  the  term  '"anticipating"  or  *' retard - 

Ij"  as  the  case  may  lie-— e.g.,  a  retarding  tertian  ague.    In  cases  of  long  stand- 

^T^,  the  paroxysms  may  finally  lose  all  regularity,  so  that  the  fever  is  describeil  as 

'  erratic" 
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Next  to  the  febrile  attacks,  the  swelling  of  the  spleen  is  the  most  constant  an< 
important  symptom.  It  is  usually  considerable  and  capable  of  demonstration  by 
percusMon  and  pHlpaiion.  At  first  the  tumor  increases  with  every  fresh  attack, 
and  diminishes  but  little  during  the  intervals.  After  the  patient  is  freed  from  his 
attacks  of  fever  the  spleen  may  continue  enlarged  for  some  time.  It  is  tender  on. 
pressure.  [Certainly  in  many  oases  tenderness  is  absent. — V.]  The  liver  may 
likewise  be  swollen,  but  this  is  less  constant  and  also  less  important. 

Certnin  changes  in  the  skin  are  very  characteristic,  chief  among  which  is  a 
peculiar  yclIowish-brown  discoloratioB.  This  is  due  to  an  abnormal  deposition  of 
pipment  iu  the  skin.  Her[>es  on  the  lips  or  nose  is  seen  verj'  frequently  during 
the  atlncks.  We  have  seen  one  case  of  herpes  on  the  cornea.  Mention  has  also 
been  made  of  nrticarin,  purpura,  and  other  eruptions. 

Other  internal  organs  than  those  already  spoken  of  are  rarely  much  disturbed. 
One  symptom  should  he  mentioned,  which  we  have  ourselves  seen  several  times, 
viz.,  a  quite  marked  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  during  the  attack.  There  were 
no  bad  results,  and  the  normal  condition  was  soon  re-established.  We  may  hear 
during  the  attack  functional  cardiac  murmurs  of  a  blowing  character.  Thoracic 
examiniition.  particularly  if  made  during  the  attack,  may  afford  the  signs  of  a 
dr>'  bronchitis.  Sometinaes  there  is  considerable  diarrha»a,  or  other  evidence  of 
intestinal  derangement.  Catarrhal  jaundice  is  coufiued  to  the  severer  cases- 
Sometimes  the  urine  has  a  moderate  amount  of  albumen.  Genuine  nephritis  is 
met  with  only  in  the  graver  varieties  of  the  disease.  The  increased  excretion  of 
urea  on  the  days  of  the  fever  results,  as  in  any  fever,  from  the  increased  destruc- 
tion of  albumen.  Severe  pain  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebra?  is  re- 
garded ns  characteristic  of  intermittcnt. 

Bcbides  the  typienl  attacks,  rudimentary  and  modified  ones  are  not  rare,  in 
which  the  separate  stupes  arc  ill  defined,  or  in  part  wanting.  We  are  most  apt  to 
see  this  in  castes  which  have  been  already  treated  with  quinine.  Children  do  not 
have  a  true  rigor.  They  merely  become  pale  or  livid.  They  moy  present  marked 
nervous  symptoms. 

2,  Femicioiis  Intermittent  Fever. — This  dangerous  fonu  occurs  only  in  the 
true  mahirial  districts,  and  is  often  preceded  by  a  few  attacks  of  a  milder  charac- 
ter. Then  appear,  in  addition  to  the  more  or  less  perfectly  marked  stages  of  the 
febrile  attack,  other  graver  symptoms  which  not  infrequently  end  in  death. 
Severe  nervrms  symptoms  are  mi>st  frequent.  There  mny  be  unconsciousness, 
coma,  delirium,  or  epileptiform  or  tetanic  convulsions.  None  of  these  symptoms 
persist  longer,  as  n  rule,  thain  does  the  cummon  sort  of  an  attack,  and  in  a  favor- 
able case  vanish  completely  when  the  sweating,  which  is  usually  profuse,  begins. 
The  great  danger  comes  from  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  A  second  form  of 
pernicious  intermittent  fever  causes  violent  gnstro-intestinal  symptoms,  which 
may  almf>st  exactly  imitate  the  algid  stage  of  cholera,  with  vomiting,  diarrhfea, 
and  collapse;  or  there  may  be  severe  cnrdialgiu,  dysenterj-,  and  the  like.  In  the 
90-called  pemicfous  intenuittent  with  jiuindice,  intense  jaundice  appears  during 
the  attack,  with  vomiting  nnd  diarrln^n.  and  sometimes  the  gravest  nervous  symp- 
toms. There  are  certain  very  i>eeuHnr  fonns.  in  which  local  diMirder^.  such  as 
pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  can  be  demonstrated  during  ever>-  attack,  but  vanish 
wholly  or  in  port  when  the  temperature  declines,  only  to  nppear  again  during  the 
next  attack. 

[The  pernicious  form  occurs  in  isolated  cases  wherever  the  ordinary  variety  of 
the  disease  prevails,  but  is  much  more  common  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  there  varies  in  frequency  in  different  years.  Periodicity  in  the  attack 
is  not  always  obsenred.  The  pernicious  character  is  not  always  manifested  in  the 
first  attack,  one  or  more  mild  paroxj'snis  being  often  precedent.  In  this  country 
the  algid  form  of  pernicious  periodic  fever  is  often  called  "  congestive  chills,* 
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And  ihib  form  is  more  common  than  the  comatose  or  another  form  mentioned  below 
by  ibe  author — the  ha?morrhagie-  In  the  latter  the  blood  escapes  from  the  kid- 
nej'i,  and  less  constantly  from  the  mucous  membrane.  During  the  late  civil  war 
themortulity  among  the  white  soldiers  of  the  United  States  urmy  from  pernicious 
irial  fever  was  23.91  per  cent.] 

3.  Remittent  and  Continuous  Forms  of  Malarial  Fever. — These  are  generally 
,aud  are  seen,  like  the  prLtvJiug,  uuly  in  the  wurst  huunts  of  malaria.    The 

proof  thut  they  have  the  same  setiology  us  intermittent  fever  lies  in  the  fact  that 
lliey  are  sometimes  developed  out  of  the  milder  fomii? ;  hut  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Dmny  types  of  disease  which  physicians  in  the  tropics  describe  as  undarial  affec- 
tions have  not  yet  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction  ti>  have  an  actual  identity  of 
origin  with  the  common  intermittent  fever.  A  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made 
VdHj  by  examining  the  blood  for  the  plasmodia.  The  symptoms  of  this  variety  ai*e 
likewise  those  of  a  severe  constitutimml  infection.  Gastro-inte^tinal  symptoms 
may  predominate;  or  there  may  be  such  grave  nervous  symptoms  as  coma,  deliri- 
_UBJ«  and  convxdsions;  or  there  may  be  jaundice,  hteraaturia,  and  even  a  general 
Kirrhngic  diathesis;  or  various  hical  disorders  may  exist,  such  as  pneumonia, 
iritis,  and  hepatic  and  splenic  abscesses.  The  fever  is  high,  but  without  any 
•Oft  of  Tegular  intermissions,  maintaining  for  one  or  two  weeks  a  remittent  or  a 
tolerably  continuous  type.  Milder  f<inns  may  end  in  recovery  after  eight  to  four- 
teen daysv  but  often  death  ensues  at  this  time,  or  even  earlier. 

[The  remittent  form  apparently  shows  a  greater  intensity  of  the  poison  or  a 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  individual.  In  the  United  States  army,  from  18<il  to 
1866,  its  mortality  was  twelve  times  as  great  as  that  from  the  intermittent  form.] 

4.  Chronic  Malarial  Cachexia. — This  occurs  in  the  true  malarial  regions,  and 
affects  Dot  only  persons  who  have  had  freriuent  attacks  of  pronounced  intennittent 
or  remittent  fever,  but  also  those  who  have  never  had  acute  attacks.  The  condi- 
tion is  chronic.  It  may  exhibit  a  genuine  intermittent  character.  The  patient 
twially  has  a  decidedly  yellowish,  malarial  complexidn.  and  almost  ahvay<i  the 
•fiieeD  is  evidently  enlarged.  There  are  no  regular  febrile  attacks,  but  merely 
■^mptoms  of  general  debility,  anorexia,  tendency  to  diarrha3a,  or,  more  rarely, 
CWBtipetion,  vertigo,  wakefulness,  frequent  perspiration,  pain  in  the  muscles  and 
ioiattk  dyspmoea,  and  palpitotitm.  There  may  be  such  nervous  sympti>ms  as  trem- 
Uia^.  paralysis,  and  mental  distnrbanee  for  multiple  neuritis,  q.  v.]  ;  or  we  may 
•M  ioteatinal  s>Tnp>toms  and  jaundice.  Dropsy  occurs;  also  epistaxis,  cutaneous 
eediyinnse^  and  other  signs  of  a  scorbutic  condition.  The  spleen  and  liver  gradu- 
ally become  greatly  h.vpertrophied  and  melanotic.  At  the  same  time  there  may 
be  4n  irregular  fever,  approaching  either  an  intermittent  or  a  remittent  in  type. 
Ftnally,  secondary  diseases  are  possible — e.g.,  tulierculosis,  aniylnid,  or  dysentery 
— and  these  may  prove  the  immwiiate  cause  of  death.  The  milder  forms  may 
be  cured,  but  seldom  unless  the  patient  abandons  forever  the  malarial  district. 

5.  Masked  Intermittent. — This  is  the  designation  of  cases  in  which,  although 
ibertr  is  no  fever,  certain  other  disturbances  arise  in  re^riilar  intermittent  attacks. 
Chief  among  the«e  is  neuralgia.  Its  favorite  seat  is  the  supra-orbital  branch  of 
the  Iri^emiuus.  It  may  occur  in  the  other  branches  of  the  same  nerve,  or  in  the 
aeiatic.  the  anterior  crural,  the  nerves  ni  (he  brachial  plejjus,  and  elsewhere.  Car- 
dialiria  and  enteralgia  may  occxir  in  the  same  way.  These  attacks  last  from  thirty 
miaatee  to  wrveral  hours,  and  arc  frequently  associated  with  all  sorts  uf  nonstitu- 
^Otaa  «•■■ ;  -,  but,  as  we  have  said,  are  afebrile.  There  may  be  a  splenic  tumor, 
vUrh  .i  ..»sis:    but  this  sign  may  be  wanting. 

Xttmtroui?  other  intemiiltent  disorders  besides  tieuralgia  have  been  described 
•a  niMked  intermittent.  The  list  includes  aneesthesia,  convulsions,  and  paralysis; 
alao  iatermitteiit  hpemorrhage,  ledema,  cutaneous  affections,  and  intestinal  symp- 
W.-  ■fiK'^t  ndd,  however,  that  those  who  have  described  diseases  of  this  sort, 
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some  of  which  seem  strange  enough,  have  not  always  been  as  critical  as  they 
ought,  and  that  the  <?onnection  between  tnany  cases  uf  "  masked  intermittent ''  and 
true  malaria  i-  irmre  ihan  doubtful. 

[6.  Typho-Malarial  Fever. — This  is  a  term  which  was  formerly  in  use,  but  it 
is  not  a  distinct  dispense.  It  expresses  a  combination  in  the  same  individual 
at  the  same  time  of  the  effects  of  the  si)ecial  poison  causative  of  each  affection. 
Typhoid  being  a  continued  fever,  its  complication  with  malaria  results  in  a 
pyrexia  of  a  remittent  type.  The  conibinati«.«n  of  the  two  occurs  in  malarial  re- 
gions, especially  in  the  Scmthem  States,  and  may  be  seen  in  non-malarial  regions 
in  the  persons  of  those  in  whom  malaria,  contracted  elsewhere,  is  in  a  nn>re  <>r  les3 
active  state. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  intermingled,  those  of 
typhoid,  the  graver  disease,  usually  predominating.  The  history  of  the  case  and 
careful  observation  of  the  symptoms  will  generally  clear  up  any  doubts  felt  as 
to  the  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
combined  nifectioiis  must  produce  an  illness  more  severe  iu  chai-arter  and  more 
unfavorable  as  regards  prognosis  than  belongs  to  simple  t;s-phoid.  Such  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  case.  Woodward's  statistics  show  that  the  mortality  of 
uncomplicated  tx-fihoid  was  far  greater  among  the  white  and  colored  troops  alike 
during  our  late  civil  war  than  was  the  mortality  of  typho-malarial  fever. 

The  treatment  as  regards  the  tj-phoid  fever  differs  in  no  way  from  that  suitable 
for  cases  of  the  ordinarj'  affection;  the  periodic  element  demands  the  manage- 
ment appropriate  to  simple  intermittent  or  remittent  fever.] 

Diagnosis. — It  is  often  verj-  difficult  to  diagnosticate  a  case  of  intermittent 
fever  at  the  first  visit,  particularly  in  a  place  where  malarial  poisoning  is  infre- 
quent. The  history  of  the  case  is  by  no  means  always  enough  to  put  one  on  the 
right  track;  and  a  single  examination  of  the  patient  may  prove  equally  negative 
in  its  practical  results,  whether  it  is  made  during  the  febrile  stage  or  in  the  inter- 
val. Continued  obser^-ation,  however,  M'ill  almost  always  disclose  the  regularity  of 
the  febrile  attacks,  the  splenic  tumor,  the  characteristic  complexion,  and  the 
herpes;  and  our  diagnosis  becomes  evident.  Still  it  is  not  very  exceptional  for 
an  intermitting  fever  to  be  taken  at  first  for  an  intermittent  malarial  one.  while 
eventually  some  quite  different  disease  is  found  to  prodiice  the  sjTiiptom.  Pyaemia 
may  give  rise  to  mistakes  of  this  kind:  also  purulent  phlebitis,  acute  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  and  even  tuberculosis.  We  should  be  very  cautious  in  making  a 
hasty  diagnosis  of  "  irregular  intermittent  fever."  Our  own  exi>erience  has  taught 
us  that  almost  invariably  the  case  turns  out  to  be  something  else.  Where  there  is 
doubt  we  may,  in  addition  to  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  symptoms  and  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  be  aided  by  the  therapeutic  action  of  qui- 
nine  {vide  infra).  If  a  high  fever  of  intermitting  type  is  affected  by  large 
doses  of  quinine  but  temporarily  if  at  all,  then  a  diagnosis  of  malnrinl  intermit- 
tent fever  is  rendered  doubtful.  An  absolutely  certain  dingnosis  can  l>e  made 
only  by  finding  the  plasmodia  in  the  Wood  under  the  microscope.  We  have 
already  said  that  tfie  greatest  ekepticij^m  is  requisite  in  tbe  diaguosis  of  *'  masked 
intermittent." 

Treatment. — Malarial  poisoning  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  upon  which  we  can 
make  a  direct  attack  with  assured  success.  In  quinine  we  possess  a  remedy  which 
probably  acts  upon  the  very  catise  of  the  disease,  and  its  theraj>eutic  efficacy 
is  undisputed.  Quinine  is  therefore  the  sovereign  remedy  in  all  forms  of 
malarial  poisoning,  and  is  often  the  only  drug  employed.  In  the  mild  cases, 
whifh  arc  the  nidy  kind  that  occur  iu  Ocrmnny,  we  do  not  usually  ;rive  tbe  remedy 
upon  the  instant  that  the  patient  comes  under  treatment.  It  is  best  to  wait  for 
one  or  two  attacks,  partly  to  make  sure  of  our  diagnosis,  and  partly  to  learn  what 
the  tjpe  of  tlip  f«^ver  is.  whethr-r  quotidian,  tertian,  niiticipating,  or  recurring  at 
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the  same  hour ;  nnd  in  most  cases  thid  delny  works  no  hnrm  to  the  patient.  Diir- 
ing  the  attack  itself  there  is  seldom  any  use  in  special  treatment.  Of  course, 
the  patient  must  stay  in  bed  and  be  kept  warm  dxirinj?  the  cold  stage,  and  have 
lighter  coverings  during  the  hot  stage.  During  the  afebrile  interval  the  patient 
may  be  up  if  he  feels  strong  enough  and  is  careful.  Quinine  (hydrochlorate  or 
sulphate)  is  given  about  five  or  six  hours  before  the  next  attack  is  due.  It  is 
best  to  administer  one  large  dose  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.5-2  grm.),  either 
in  solution  or  in  capsules  of  seven  grains  (0.50  grm.)  each.  If  the  quinine  b« 
given  in  powder  or  capsules,  it  is  a  good  way  to  follow  it  with  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid,  to  promote  its  solution  in  the  stomach.  Often  one  large  dose  pre- 
vents the  next  aftack.  In  other  cases  it  does  occur,  but  with  less  subjective  dis- 
turbance, no  chill,  and  more  moderate  fever.  We  must  then  give  another  large 
dose  before  the  second  attack  is  expected.  If  the  attack  does  not  take  place,  then 
we  may  give  for  several  days  quinine  to  the  amount  of  eight  grains  (0.5  grm.) 
per  diem.  After  all,  relapses  are  possible,  even  at  the  end  of  several  weeks;  but 
they  yield  readily  to  quinine. 

In  the  treatment  of  i)emicious  intermittent  fever,  of  the  masked  fonrts,  of  the 
remittent  and  continued  fevers,  and  of  malarial  cachexia,  the  chief  rcme<ly  is  like- 
wise quinine,  given  in  sufficient  doses.  Baccelli  has  shown  that  sometimes  in 
pernicious  fever  the  direct  injection  of  quinine  into  a  vein  may  save  life.  In  all 
eases  of  considerable  duration  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remove  the 
patient  from  the  malarial  region,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  This  often  proves  to 
be  the  only  way  to  avoid  relapses  and  attain  a  perfect  cure. 

In  cases  of  longer  standing,  quinine  sometimes  loses  its  power.  Then  we  resort 
to  arsenic.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  malarial  cachexia  and  in  intermittent 
neuralgia,  either  alone  or  combined  with  iron.  We  give  gtt.  v  to  viij  of  Fowler's 
solution  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  water.  It  is  still  better  to  give  pills  of  arseni- 
ous  acid  containing  gr,  Vjj  -  iV  (gnn.  0.002-0.003)  and  gradiially  increasing  to  a 
daily  dose  of  gr  J  -  4  (grm.  0.010-0.012).  It  may  be  added  that  arsenic  is  also  said 
to  have  a  prophylactic  virtue:  a  long-continued  use  of  it  is  stated  to  render  a  peT" 
son  proof  against  malarial  poisoning.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  niunerous  other 
remedies  recommended,  such  as  eucalyptus,  piperine,  pilocarpine,  berberine,  and 
many  others,  for  they  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  management  of  the  severe  varieties  of  malarial  disease  involves  symptom- 
atic treatment  as  well  as  the  administration  of  quinine.  We  can  not  enter  into 
the  particulars.  In  combating  the  grave,  nervous,  intestinal,  pulmonary,  and  renal 
symptoms,  the  dropsy  and  the  antemia,  the  physician  must  conform  to  the  general 
rules  of  treatment. 

[There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  allowing  a  patient  to  have  an  unneceesaiy 
rhill.  If  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  his  paroxysms  are  due  to  malaria, 
«  prou)pt  effort  should  Ix*  mailt-  to  cut  them  short.  Four  hours  is  the  shortest 
time  that  it  is  .«afe  to  allow  for  quinine  by  the  stomach  with  probability  that  the 
expected  chill  will  be  prevented.  The  drug  acta  much  more  promptly  when 
given  hyp<KlerTnically.  The  hy<lriibromate  is  preferred  by  some  to  the  sulphate 
for  sul>cutan('0U8  use  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  using  acid  to  dissolve  the 
latter,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  abscess.  Such  a  risk  should  have  no  weight  if 
the  physician  has  any  suspicion  that  he  has  to  deal  with  the  pernicious  form  of 
the  disease.  If  the  stoniMeh  is  irritable,  the  remedy  can  be  given  by  enema. 
Quinine  can  also  \>e  given  by  suppository,  though  it  may  thus  produce  some  irri- 
tJibility  of  the  reotiim;  but  the  iniposdbility  of  disguising  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
fwnedy  or  of  making  children  swallow  capsules  renders  this  a  vnliinble  means  of 
treatment  sometimes  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Warburg's  tincture  is  an  antiperiodic  which  does  good  service  in  cnsea  which 

not  yield,  to  the  ordinary'  hiimJi.k^.;  of  treatment. 
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The  hypodeimic  injection  of  pilocarpine  is  reported  to  abort  en  impendingr 

chill. 

Some  prefer  divided  and  smaller  to  the  single  and  large  dose  of  quinine  or  one 
of  its  substitutes,  n  difference  of  view  which  is  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  reinittpnt  forms  boldness  in  the  use  of  quinine  is  required.  Cincbonism 
should  be  induced  as  promptly  as  may  be,  and  maintained  to  a  mild  decree  for 
several  days;    the  quantity  of  the  drug  can  then  be  gradually  diminished. 

The  treatment  of  the  pernicious  forms  of  periodic  fever  presents  itself  under 
three  main  heads  ;^ 

1.  The  prevention  of  pernicious  paroxysms. 

2.  The  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  when  present. 

3.  The  prevention  of  a  recurrence. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  very  frequently  the  pernicious  character  is  manifested 
after  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  mild  attacks;  consequently,  in  localities  and 
seasons  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  grave  cases  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  treat 
every  mild  case  promptly  and  energetically,  a  course  which  unquestionably  savM 
many  a  life. 

2.  The  management  of  the  paroxysm  differs  according  to  the  form  which  it 
assumes;  in  other  words,  is  larifely  symptomatic.  Bemii^s  (Pepper's  "  System  of 
Medicine  ")  says:  "  The  cure  of  a  congestive  chill  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems the  physician  can  possibly  euctjnnter.''  Heat  extpnially,  rijiium  and  chloro- 
form by  the  moxith,  and  morphine  and  atropine  subcutaneously,  nutrition  by  the 
stoniflch  or  rectum,  according  to  circumstances,  and  alcoholics  if  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble,  are  the  measures  of  widest  application. 

Whatever  the  type  of  the  attack,  a  weak  heart  calls  for  alcoholic  stimulation. 
Cii)chf>!iism  is  always  to  be  induced  as  rapidly  as  ixissible. 

In  the  comatose  form  it  is  to  he  rememl>ered  that  the  cerebral  and  other  nervous 
symptoms  are  not  due  to  congestion,  but  probably  to  a  combination  of  the  malarial 
and  secondary  blood-poisons.  To  qixote  T5emiss  again :  "  Efforts  to  nourish  the 
patient  must  never  be  relaxed.  One  must  see  many  of  these  cases  before  he  can 
realize  how  often  they  recover  from  conditions  apparently  hopeless  when  promptly 
treated  and  prop>erly  nourished." 

The  ha'niorrhagic  f umi.  like  the  others,  demands  ciufhonism  and  careful  nutri- 
tion, but  also  htpinostutics.  Purgative  doses  of  calomel  are  indicated  in  some  cases 
of  each  form,  but  should  not  be  given  in  a  routine  manner. 

3.  Prompt  clnchiJiiism  is  the  chief  means  of  attaining  the  third  aim  of  treat- 
ment. Removal  to  a  healthy  locality  should  be  secured  if  possible,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  requires  careful  attention. 

It  remains  to  add  that  those  going  to  a  malarial  region  can  often  avoid  con- 
tTacting  the  disease  by  taking  advice  of  a  local  physician  as  to  hygienic  precau- 
tions, and  by  moderate  divided  doses  of  quinine.] 


CHAPTER  XY 
DENGUE 


[This  aflFection  has  never  appeared  in  Germany,  and  hence,  doubtless,  was 
omitte<l  by  the  author.  The  name  "  dengue  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  corrup- 
tion of  dandy,  the  term  dandy  fever  hnving  l)een  applied  to  the  disease  by  the 
West  India  negroes  on  account  of  the  stiflF  carriage  of  those  affected  by  it.  An- 
other name  is  "  break-bone  fever." 
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The  disease  generally  appears  in  epidemics,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries.  In  1870  uu  epidemic  supposed  to  be 
den^c  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  and  outbreakst  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the 
Southern  States  in  the  last  hundred  years.  lu  1880  Charleston,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  Southern  cities  were  visited  by  it.  There  are  those  who  maiu- 
tjjathat  dengue  and  epidemic  influenza  are  identical,  n  view  which  the  facts  do 
iJdt  seem  to  the  editor  to  bear  out. 

£tiology. — As  to  the  causation  hut  little  is  known.  Those  who  have  had 
*-Itportunitie«  of  studying  the  disease  consider  it  both  contagious  and  infectious, 
mud  the  inference  that  it  depends  on  a  specitic  germ  is  readily  suggested.  It 
MKUis  to  prefer  low  lands  along  the  sea-shore,  and  to  be  intliienced  by  meteoro- 
logical conditions  in  that  it  generally  prevails  during  the  summer  and  disappears 
jucold  weather  comes  on.  Neither  ago,  sex,  nor  condition  affords  any  protection 
fmm  the  disease;  it  was  thought  by  Dickson  that  one  attack  generally  confers  im- 
innnity  for  life. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  so  rarely  fatal  that  few  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  for  its  post-mortem  study.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  has  no  pecul- 
iar lesiouB.  The  prominence  and  the  character  of  the  muscle  and  joint  pains 
have  led  some  obsen'ers  to  think  the  affection  related  in  some  way  to  rheu- 
matism. 

Symptoms  and  Gotirse.- — The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  but  a  pronounced  chill  is 
Mid  never  to  occur.  Prodromata  similar  to  those  of  other  infectious  diseases  are 
•ometimes  observed,  but  the  first  synxptom  is  very  often  pain  and  stiffness  in  the 
muscles  and  joints,  with  frequent  swelling  of  the  latter.  The  large  and  small 
joiatc  are  equally  affected,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by  motion.  With  the  pain 
there  is  n  rise  in  temperature  un<i  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  pain  is  apt 
loiitcrease  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  and  disap]M:?4i[r  on  the  fifth,  but  irreg- 
remissinns  are  liable  to  occur.  As  the  thermometer  falls  the  pain  and  other 
iptouis  diminish,  but  reappear  in  full  force  with  any  subsefiuent  rise.  During 
tl»e  later  days  of  the  disease  a  skin  eruption  appears  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
aad  in  severe  casies  becomes  general  in  about  two  days.  This  eruption  is  very 
VBtiaUe  in  character;  it  may  appear  simply  as  an  erythema,  or  simulate  the  erup- 
tions of  scarlet  fever,  rubeola,  lichen,  or  urticaria;  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
•ill-marked  heat  and  inching  of  the  skin.  In  juild  cases  the  eruption  is  evanes- 
eent  or  absent.  Swelling  of  the  lyniphntif*  glands  is  not  uncommon;  in  severe 
ca>««  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intunh,  throat,  and  nose  is  reddened,  and  hnem- 
wrhfflge  from  the  outlets  of  the  body  has  been  observed.  Pregnant  women  are 
apt  to  miscurry.  Delirium  is  rare  in  adults,  but  common  in  children;  the  fare  is 
Seaerally  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are  injected;  the  tongue  becomes  increasingly 
cnated  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  appetite  is  lost,  nausea  is  not  uiicomnion, 
vomiting  is  rare.  The  bowels  and  the  kidneys  present  no  constant  or  distinctive 
symptoms. 

In  mild  cases  recovery  is  sometimes  rapid;  sometimes,  aud  especially  after 
ttfnre  cases,  convalescence  is  very  tedious,  the  muscular  and  articular  pain  and 
itiffneas  passing  off  gradually,  and  the  glandular  swelling  lasting  for  weeks. 
f'liioii?  skin  eruittirins  are  followed  by  desquamation. 

Diagnosis  and  Progfuosis. — As  to  diagnosis  there  can  seldom  be  any  difficidty 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.     The  first  cases  are  the  only  ones  which  are 
ile  to  be  mistaken,  and  even  their  nature  can  not  remain  long  in  doiibt.     The 

lis  is  unifomdy  good. 
TreatDent. — We  ore  acquainted  with  no  a^ent  capable  of  aborting  or  cutting 
fhtiri  the  disease;  nor  is  there  any  known  measure  of  propdiylaxis  except  for  an 
indlviduul  to  keep  away  from  those  places  in  which  the  affection  is  ktiown  to 
pR.*T«il. 
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The  treatmeut  uf  the  attack  is  simply  symptomatic;  notable  pnin  calls  for 
opium  in  some  form.  Quinine  has  not  seemed  to  be  of  service.  Debility  follow- 
ing tlie  attack  demands  suitnblo  alimentation  and  tonics.] 


CHAPTER  XVl 
YELLOW    FEVER 


[This?  disease  is  not  a  visitant  of  Germany,  bnt  its  consideration  can  not  be 
omitted  from  a  text-book  on  the  practice  of  medicine  for  use  in  America.  In  the 
following  description  the  aim  will  be  to  bring-  out  the  more  important  features  of 
the  disease,  while  for  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  larger  works  and 
monographs. 

iEtiology. — Yellow  fever  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  confined  within  cer- 
tain ^cographicjil  limits,  and  occurring  chiefly  in  epidemics  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. In  certain  localities,  notably  Havana  and  Xew  Orleans,  a  season  rarely 
passes  without  some  sporadic  cases.  The  inflnence  of  temperature  is  well  estab- 
lished; the  disease  prevails,  namel.v.  during  the  sumnui'r  or  the  warm  season,  and 
is  abruptly  arrested  by  one  or  two  rle^'ided  frosts;  dampness  is  favorable  to  it. 
That  it  depends  ultimately  on  a  special  cause  and  does  not  originate  de  novo  are 
undisputed  facts.  [SnnareHi  claims  to  have  found  the  specific  germ  in  n  minute 
bacterium,  occurring  in  pail's  and  with  rounded  ends,  which  he  calls  the  bacillus 
icteroides.  Other  authorities  do  not  as  yet  admit  that  this  bacillus  is  certainl.v  the 
cuuse  of  yellow  ftvcr. — V.]  The  poison  appears  to  be  more  active  at  night  than 
during  the  day,  prefers  low-lying  districts,  and  in  them  hugs  the  ground  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Bad  !<anitiiry  conditions  are  most  important  accessory  causes  of  the 
disease,  furnishing  the  soil  for  the  multiplication  of  the  poison.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  under  the  observance  of  strict  personal  and  public  cleanliness, 
yellow  fever  visitations  might  be  made  simply  a  matter  of  history.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  poison  may  take  plnee  through  the  atmospheric  air,  thus  finding  its 
way  to  the  bbiod  through  the  hmgs;  conclusive  evidence  is  lacking  that  it  gains 
entrance  to  the  system  throngh  the  alimentary  canal,  [Recent  investigations 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by  mosquitoes. — V,]  While  the  air 
may  be  the  medium  nf  transmission,  the  distance  to  which  the  ptdson  can  be  cur- 
ried by  the  air  alone  is  very  short;  it  ct\n,  however,  be  transported  to  an  indefinite 
distance  by  fomites,  especially  if  inclosed  in  trnnks,  packing-cases,  letters,  and  the 
like.  Its  vitality  may  thus  be  maintained  for  very  long  periods.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  in  hirge  cities  the  infection  may  be  of  great  virulence,  but  confined 
to  a  limited  district  or  districts,  by  carefully  shxinning  which  unprotected  persons 
are  comparatively  safe.    An  infected  area  is  apt  to  extend  itself,  but  the  progress 

slow,  and  is  interrupted  by  streams  of  water,  high  wall>.  or  simply  streets. 

Thitt  the  disease  is  not,  strictly  speoking,  contagions  i^  the  nearly  nnaniraoua 
opinion  of  those  competent  to  form  one.  In  other  words,  the  poison  is  not  thrown 
off  in  a  matured  state  from  the  body  of  an  indtvidnal  suffering  from  the  disease; 
but,  after  being  so  thrown  off,  remains  in  the  atmosphere  or  lodges  on  solid  bodies, 
and  then  undergoes  changes  which  render  it  active  for  evil.  One  attack  of  the 
disease  renders  the  system  of  that  person  insusceptible  forever  after;  the  natives 
of  a  yellow- fever  district  are  far  less  liable  to  contract  the  disease  than  are  those 
who  move  into  the  district  from  elsewhere;  until  these  have  pnssed  through  an 
attack  they  can  not  consider  themselves  as  acclimated.  The  negro  race  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  whites,  and  in  the  colored 
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the  affe<?tiMi  is  far  l^s  fntnl.  Neither  ag-e  nor  sex  hns  nny  special  bearing  on  sus- 
ceptibility. That  fear,  anxiety,  worry,  or  niiythiiiic:  which  tends;  to  depress  the 
nervous  system  increases  the  individual  liability  is  highly  probable.  The  stage 
of  incubation  is  very  variable,  ranging  from  one  day  to  three  weeks  or  even 
mow. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  disease  involves  no  constant  and  peculiar  le- 
sioDS,  111  rapidly  fatal  cases,  congestion  and  often  hiemorrhage  are  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  nervous  system,  liver,  kidneys,  and  digestive  tract.  In  fatal  cases 
of  longer  dnration  more  or  less  parenehymiitous  degeneration  is  found.  A  fatty 
;  j>,4|||^iition  of  the  liver  is  quite  coranion,  and  imparts  a  yellow  coloration  to  the 
flipDBE, giving  rise  to  the  terms  cafe  an  lo'tt,  or  box-wood  liver.  Jaundice  of  the 
skia  ojul  tissues  generally  is  also  observable  after  death,  and  depends  upon  causes 
in  no  vfay  connected  with  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intes- 
tine daring  life.    Splenic  enlargement  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Coone  and  Symptoms. — The  onH>t  of  the  disease  is  generally  sudden,  but  it 
may  U:  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  malaise  and  other  signs  of  general  constitu- 
tiriiifll  disturbance;  the  initial  chill  is*  <eldoia  severe,  reaction  following  soon  and 
the  tbpnuoraeter  rising  to  102°-105°;  hyperpyrexia  is  rare.    The  pulse-rate  does 
not  imTf.i*e  proportionatelj'  with  the  fever.     The  face  becomes  flushed  and  the 
eyes  injected  and  waterj-;  headache  and  pain  in  the  back  arc  early  and  usually 
verv  prominent  symptoms.    The  bowels  are  confined ;  the  tongue  is  apt  to  be  clean 
U  it  was  so  before  the  disease  came  on  ;  the  stomach  is  usually  somewhat  irritable, 
•nii  tiicre may  be  vomiting;  moderate  epigastric  tenderness  is  common;  the  mind 
f^msins  clear,  as  a  rule,  but  deliriinn  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  in  children  a 
convulsion  may  usher  in  the  attack  as  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases;  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine  is  at  first  not  remarkable,  but  albumen  may  soon  appeiir.     This 
hot  or  febrile  stage  may  last  from  twelve  hours  to  several  days.     The  pulse  gen- 
WJilIy  declines  in  frequency  before  the  disease  has  reached  its  maximuni.     As  the 
fwcr  disappears  the  other  symptoms  vanish  also,  and  the  second,  or  "  stage  of 
calm,"  begins.     From  this  point  recovery  may  be  rapid  and  uninterrupted,  the 
•iole  disease  consisting  of  but  a  single  febrile  paroxysm  of  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity and  of  short  duration. 

In  grave  cases,  and  gravity  is  often  foreshadowed  in  the  first  stage  by  marked 
eapillflpy  fongcstion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  irrespective  of  the  intensity  of  the 
otl  rns,  and  after  a  stage  of  calm  lasting  for  some  hours,  but  rarely  ex- 

*t-  nty-four,  more  distinctive  symptoms  appear.     The  pulse  is  very  com- 

nbie,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  cool,  vomiting  occurs  or  becomes  more  protni- 
•nd  hiemorrhage  is  now  apt  to  take  place.  The  escape  of  blood  into  the 
stotDftch,  its  retention  and  the  changes  which  it  there  undergoes,  and  its  susbse- 
)X  expulsion,  explain  the  dreaded  and  characteristic  s>^nptom  know  as  "  black 
lit."  Tiirry  stools  sometimes  are  observed.  Haemorrhage  elsewhere  is  also 
Ommon.  occurring  from  the  gums,  the  nose,  eyes,  uterus,  kidneys,  into  the  skin, 
ttc.  Albuminuria  with  casts  is  very  common.  Jauudicf?.  sometimes  of  a  lemon- 
hue,  crimes  on,  and  is  rarely  lacking  in  severe  cases.  From  this  syinptom 
laame  of  the  dipease  is  derived. 

CAae%  marked  by  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  urine,  coma  and  con- 
ion*,  probably  largely  urn'mic.  come  on.  Srtme  severe  cases  are  of  the  "  walk- 
Uig"  type,  the  patients  going  about  while  the  malady  is  far  advanced,  or  even  up 
tfl  the  time  of  death.     As  a  rule,  however,  muscular  prostration  is  marked. 

If  thf  dJftArtcp  does  not  prove  fatal  in  this  third  stage,  convalescence  comes  on 
}r  Inally,  and  is  followed  by  complete  recovery;  relapses,  however, 


The  duration  of  the  affection  is  variable,  but,  on  the  whole,  short,  usually 
t^ing  If^i-  rbfin  m  Wfpk. 
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aild  cmmem  the  tjmptaaa  are  noc  difltiiietiTep  mad  tbe  di«^Oits 
at  the  ^^nMir  "Mcnt  of  an  qpidgiaic  is  not  Ukelj  to  he  readied  except  br  an 
okMervet;  md  eren  fc?  him  more  or  less  cuM^jeetarally.  During  an 
the  aerete  iambar  pain,  tbe  beacUche,  the  snffoaiaB  of  the  ^rea.  and  tbe 
oaoderate  gaatfic  trritabUttr,  are  aU-cnffidcnt  for  dia«:nosde  ponioses.  Sererer 
eaaca  are  also  aaarkied  bjr  capallai7  eongeitioo  of  tbe  surface  of  the  bodft  and  the 
lUfd  ttagft  with  the  Mack  romit.  fajemorrbage,  jausdiee,  skw  pttbe.  scant j  urine, 
end  prastxation  ia  characteristic  Of  ooorEe,  all  tbe  aboT«  svmptoms  are  not  pres- 
axtt  in  every  caae.  The  onbr  disease  vhich  can  weR  frire  rise  to  confusion  is  remit- 
leot  Urrer  with  jaundice.  Thb  afaction  has  a  di€erent  temperatnre-curre,  is  not 
aoninad  to  the  jellow-fever  xxfoe,  is  controlled  b^  quinine,  sxmI  is  not  accompanied 
bgr  black  vomit. 

PlnoflMMis. — This  varies  in  any  given  locality  with  tbe  character  of  the  preva- 
lent epidemic.  Tbe  death-rate  is  sometimes  xexj  high,  sometimes  moderate;  it  is 
greater  in  ho^tal  than  in  private  practice. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  diaeaae  tbe  chief  element  in  the  formation  of  the  prog- 
Doats  smtni  to  be  the  praaeooe  of  marked  and  general  capillary  con^restiou  of  the 
•kin,  a  tjmftam  which  fotetella  a  serere  attack.  The  ab^nce  of  this  symptom  is 
rather  lesa  important  than  its  presence.  Cases  may  turn  out  to  be  severe  in  whicb 
it  is  lacking.  The  frequent  deceptiveness  of  the  stage  of  calm  is  to  be  remera- 
bered- 

Vellownesa,  black  vomit,  and  suppression  of  urine  are  symptoms  denoting  the 
greatest  gravity,  but  do  not  justify  the  complete  abandonment  of  hope. 

TKntment. — There  are  no  means  in  our  power  of  aborting  the  disease.  Pre- 
vention is  to  be  attained  by  cleanline^  in  its  large  sense^  and  by  careful  quaran- 
tine against  things  rather  than  persons.  IndividuaU  from  infected  localities  may 
safely  be  admitted  into  non-infected  localities,  provided  that  they  and  their  cloth- 
ing and  effect*  are  thoronghly  disinfected.  Merchandi^ie.  the  mails,  and  the  like, 
mnat  be  excluded  or  disinfected.  So  also  res-sels  and  all  other  means  of  ooomiu- 
niontion. 

The  earlier  proper  treatment  can  be  instituted,  the  better.  Absolute  rest  and 
good  ventilation  are  the  first  requisites.  Emetics  and  cathartic*  are  not  indicated 
by  the  disease  itj»elf ;  the  condition  of  the  »itomach  and  bowels  should  be  inquired 
into,  and  indigi-ntible  food  or  an  accumulation  of  faces  should  be  removed  if 
preaent.  A  hot  mustard  foot-bath  early  in  the  attack  is  useful.  For  the  lumbar 
pains,  opium  or  morphine  are  indicated.  Sinapisms,  or  other  simUar  external 
countt^r-irritants,  with  ice  internally,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  or  chloroform,  are 
•en'irf'uhle  aguinnt  gaiittric  irritiihilily.  High  fever  is  to  be  combated  by  cold 
spongingH,  the  wet  pack,  and  the  cold  bath.  For  hperaorrhage,  st.^-ptic  remedies 
may  be  UHed.  though  it  is  doubtful  whether,  when  given  internally,  they  are  really 
of  iiiu<'h  benefit.  C)f  cours*e.  no  medication  is  to  be  resorted  to  which  is  likely  to 
huighterj  a  tendency  to  cme&i*. 

[Much  work  has  been  done  with  aiititoxines  for  yellow  fever,  but  with  no 
settled  rf*ults,  as  yet.  Sternberg's  forniula  for  internal  use  is  said  to  be  valuable 
for  iiiiicting  the  stomach  and  promoting  diuresis.  It  is  as  follows:  Sod.  birurb., 
gr.  cl ;  hydrarg.  cblorid.  corros.,  gr.  J ;  aqus  purse,  O  ij.  M.  S.  Three  table- 
spoonfuls  ice-i;ol<l  hourly. — V.] 

Sujijircssinn  of  urine  is  to  he  met  by  dry  cups  to  the  loins,  diuretic  remedies 
inti'rniilly  if  the  condition  of  the  stomach  allows,  or  the  hot-air  bath.  The  results 
of  ]iil(i('nri>iiip  nrv.  disappoinling  according  to  Bemiss,  who  states  that  he  has  seen 
guoi]  fffcc'ta  from  large  enemata  of  wntor,  preferably  cold,  if  there  be  notable  fever 
in  these  cases.  Prostration  is  an  indication  for  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimidants, 
among  which  iced  dry  champagne  ranks  high.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  treatment 
is  entirely  HymptAmatir.     The  disease  is  self-limited,  has  a  short  course,  anil  the 
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ident  will  recover  if  he  can  be  kept  nlive  until  the  poifion  is  exhausted.  During 
uttjick  and  until  convaleseenoe  is  thoroughly  established  tlvp  mannpeinent  of 
the  diet  is  all-important.  Small  quiintities  of  the  iini«;t  easily  assimilable  food 
Buy  be  given  at  short  intervals  if  thoy  are  tolerated  by  the  stomach ;  if  not,  ali- 
mentation must  be  by  the  rectum,  atid  the  lower  bowel  iti  this  disease  is  generally 
in  1  fair  condition  for  this  method  of  luitrition. 

Courag^e  and  hopefulness  on  the  part  of  the  physician  may  do  much  goodj  and 
tbeKtrrices  of  a  skillful  and  experienced  um*se  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  I 
am  told  that  in  New  Orleans,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  it  is  customary,  for  those 
who  are  not  protected  and  can  aflford  this  course,  to  secure  in  advance  a  nurse  as 
Boon  as  an  epidemic  breaks  out.  They  then  take  to  their  beds  at  the  first  aig-n  of 
ilhiefis.] 


CHAPTER   XVII 


PLAGUE 
{Itubonic  rtagu*,    Malignattt-  Adenitit.    Mad  Ptatft) 

[Oeflnition, — Plagme  is  an  acute,  febrile,  infectious  disease,  occurring  endem- 
ically  and  epidemically,  somewhat  contngious,  and  occasioned  by  the  barillns 
jMitfw  huhonico'. 

HistorioaJ  Hemarks. — Alth<»uglr  it  is  diflBcult  to  identify  diseases  frr»m  the 
dcwriptions  of  ancient  authors.  ITirsch  believes  that  the  iirst  historical  account 
pf  the  pln^e  relates  to  an  epidemic  affecting:  Libya.  E^'^ypt,  and  Syria,  at  the 
«»d  of  the  third  or  the  bepinnincr  of  the  second  century  before  Christ..  Piin- 
dimifs  occurred  in  the  sixth  centurj'  of  our  era ;  the  fourteenth,  when,  under  the 
jjntne  of  the  "  Black  Death."  it  is  estimated  to  have  destroyed  twenty-five  milliou 
b«r  inhubitants  of  Europe;  and  the  seventeenth  century.  The  preat  plague  of 
ttdon  in  10*J5  destroyed  seventy  thousand  out  of  a  population  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand. 

From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  disease  pradually  yielded  to  the 
Buch  of  sanitary  improvement.  Like  leprosy,  it  is  now  unknown  in  countries 
•bwe  it  formerly  was  a  terrible  scourpre.  It  remains  endemic  in  northern  Africa. 
nntiiwe^tem  Arabia,  India,  southern  China,  and  a  larjre  district  in  the  nei>:h- 
d  of  the  Casjiiau  Sea  (Payne).  At  the  present  writinp;  the  disease  is  ex- 
widely  over  the  habitable  globe,  but  the  imnnniity  from  its  ravajres  which 
races  now  enjoy   well   illustrates   the   prophylactic   value   of   modern 

-ue  became  active  in  south  China  in  1804.  afflicted  Hong-Kong  from  18fl5 
"■  l>;*i?,  and  has  occurred  there  within  a  year.  In  three  years,  ending  September. 
ISW.  there  were  319,040  cases  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  of  the^e,  2riO.'t77 
wwe  fatal.  It  apjieared  in  Egypt  in  1890;  also  in  Oporto,  Algiers,  and  South 
Africa.  In  the  year  1900  there  were  cases  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Frun- 
oae^.  Honolulu,  Manila,  Australia,  and  Glasgow. 

Etiology. — The  plague  i?  due  to  a  minute  organism,  known  as  the  bacillus 
pestis  bul>onica\  This  organism  is  constantly  found  in  tho.se  suffering  from 
tW  diaea^  and  in  their  bodies  after  death,  and  a  pure  culture  of  it  will  cause 
in  afilconls  a  disea.se  miquestionably  like  that  seen  in  men.  In  1898,  an  assistant 
in  n  pathological  laboratory  in  Vienna  come  down  with  the  di.sease,  while  occu- 
pied with  infected  animals — there  l>eing  no  possibility  of  human  contagion.  The 
attack  was  fatal  and  entailed  the  fatal  illness  of  the  attending  physician.  There 
ai*  thr?v)  cases  on  record  of  successful  inoculation,  one  by  n  physician.  Whyte, 
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unon  hiiusielf  in  1S02,  and  fatal,  and  two  upon  condemned  criminals,  who  tooK 
the  disease  but  survived.  These  three  cases,  howevei',  wcurred  ut  tinie!^  when 
the  disease  was  epidemic. 

The  mode  of  growth  of  the  bacillus  is  cliaract«ristic.  It  stains  readily  with 
the  ordinary  aniline  dyes — e.  g.,  Loeffler's  blue  or  weak  carbol-fuchsine.  It  is  de- 
colorized by  Gram's  method.  Its  ends  stain  more  deeply  than  the  central  portion, 
giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  diplococcus.  It  has  no  spores.  Like  other 
micro-organisms,  its  virulence  varies  greatly  under  varying  circumstances  of  ciil- 
tiire  and  transmission  through  animals.  When  an  epidemic  is  imminent,  the 
first  cases  are  often  mild,  then  the  intensity  of  the  poison  increases  rapidly, 
abating  again  toward  the  end  of  the  visitation.  Lower  animals  and  even  insects 
are  liable  to  infection.  The  list  includes  rats,  mice,  dogs,  and  also  flies,  fleas, 
lice,  mosquitoes,  ants,  and  bugs.  The  external  circumstances  which  most  favor 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ore  overcrowding,  poverty,  and  filth.  Great  extremes  of 
temperature  are  unfavorable  to  its  develiipnient ;  a  certain  degree  of  moisture, 
on  the  other  hand,  fosters  its  growth.  The  geological  character  of  a  place,  or 
the  elevation  above  the  sea,  has  little  influence.  The  immense  practical  impor- 
tance of  proper  social  and  hygienic  conditions  is  illustrated  by  the  percentage  of 
deaths  among  the  different  races  in  Hong-Kong  during  thr?  late  epidemic:  Chi- 
nese, 90.4;  Hindoos,  77;  Japanei*e,  GO;  Europeans,  18.2.  These  figures  indicate 
very  fairly  the  relative  hygienic  conditions  of  the  classes  enumerated.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly lack  of  a  favorable  soil  that  has  freed  Europe  and  the  civilized  parts 
of  America  from  the  disease. 

The  mode  of  infection  varies.  Tt  is  believed  that  most  cases  are  due  to  the 
entrance  of  the  germ  through  some  trauma,  or  fissure  of  the  skin — e.  g.,  througli 
the  bite  of  insects  or  the  scratches  occasioned  by  the  same.  In  support  of  this 
view,  the  fact  has  been  emphasized  that  the  characteristic  buboes  are  mninly  in 
the  groin,  and  among  barefooted  people;  but  against  it  is  the  experience  of  Euro- 
peans, %vho,  with  their  lower  extremities  protected,  also  have  a  preponderance  of 
inguinal  adenitis.  In  cases  with  pulmonary  localization  the  sputum  is  danger- 
ous, either  if  it  is  projected  upon  the  conjunctivsE?.  or  presumably  if  it  is  inhaled 
when  suspended  in  the  air  mixed  with  minute  particles  of  moisture.  Localities 
and  houses  seem  to  hold  and  transmit  the  infection,  persons  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  house,  nearest  the  soil,  being  most  apt  to  suffer.  It  seems  very  difficult  to 
disinfect  a  dwelling  by  ordinary'  methods,  the  poison  sometimes  surviving  a 
deluge  of  liquid  disinfectants.  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  wisely  directed  can 
engage  in  the  purification  of  a  dangerous  locality  with  impxinity. 

Certain  articles  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  infection.     The  Sanitary 
Conference  at  Venice,  in  1898,  enumerated  in  this  class:  used  body  linen,  cloth- 
j_ing,  bedding,  and  other  personal  eifects,  rags.  V>affging,  carpets,  old  etnbrotdery, 
peen  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk  and  wool,  animal  and  human  hair. 

Animals  fed  upon  the  infected  viscera  jicquire  the  disease,  but  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  man  becomes  infected  through  the  ingesta,  although  the  bacilli  are 
found  in  the  dejections.  At  any  rate,  during  an  epidemic  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  nil  drinking  water  boiled,  and  to  eat  no  raw  fruit  or  other  uncooked  fond. 

Course  and  Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  usually  three  to  five 
days.  It  may  be  as  short  as  thirty-si.x  hours,  or,  exceptionally,  extend  to  fourteen 
days.  The  Conference  at  Venice  settled  upon  ten  days,  for  quarantine  purposes. 
During  incubation  the  symptoms  are  uncharacteristic,  if  any  at  all  appear.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  abrupt,  with  rigors  or  chilliness,  intense  headache, 
and  general  pains.  The  temperature  may  be  in4**-lf).''r°  F.  (40*'-41*'  C)  on  the 
first  day,  but  is  more  apt  to  reach  such  a  height  by  the  third  day.  The  pulse  is 
somewhat  characteristic,  being  rapid,  out  of  proportion  tr>  thp  general  condition, 
ranging  from  100  to  120  or  even  140.     It  soon  heonnH^s  fr-^blp.  flicrotic,  hard  to 
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>unt,  and,  toward  <U^«th,  inteniiittent.    The  heart  is  weak,  and  its  first  sound 

rrndoally  bei?omes  indistinct,  and  its  right  side  dilated.     The  condition  of  the 

Itong^ue  is  rejfurded  as  important  for  diagnosis.    It  has  a  white,  moist  coat  at  first. 

Iliiter  becoming  dry  and  brownish.    Exceptionally,  it  may  be  brown  from  the  start. 

(Quite  constantly  the  edges  and  tip  and  often  the  median  furrow  are  clean. 

The  throat  and  tonsils  are  red  and  congested.  Sometimes  the  tonsils  seem  to 
be  the  gate  of  entrance  for  the  poison,  and  in  such  cases  the  cervical  glands  are 
'»pt  to  be  much  enlai^d.  The  eyes  are  congested  and  sunken,  with  a  dark  ring 
[ji round  theiu. 

The  general  appfarance  of  the  patient  gives  the  impression  of  sepsis.    The 

|eomitenance  may  have  a  "fatuous,  listless,  unconcerned"  expression,  or  may  be 

pain-drawn  and  haggard."    In  children  the  onset  in  this,  as  in  other  infectious 

[diseases,  may  be  marked  by  convulsions.     Delirium   is  common ;  this  may   be 

luiet  or,  exceptionally,  maniacal.    The  gait  is  early  affected.  b>ecoming  foeble  and 

*ring,  and  suggesting  alcoholic  intoxication.    The  speech  is  thick  and  husky. 

Ho  lingual  paresis,  and  is  quite  characteristic. 

'Adenitis  is  present  in  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  case>i.     It  is 
this  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  bubonic  plague.     The  change 
in  the  glands  usually  becomes  apparent  by  the  third  day.  but  it  may  precede  the 
constitutional  sjTnptoms  or  may  be  delayed  to  the  sixth  day.    At  first  an  enlarged 
is  felt,  varying  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  small  orange.     This  is  tender 
often  extremely  painful;  soon  there  is  a  collateral  wdema,  making  a  large 
swelling  in  the  neighborhood.     The  favorite  location  of  the  adenitis  is  the  fem- 
oral or  inguinal  region.    It  is  usually  unilateral.     Other  points  of  development 
are  the  axilla,  neck,  and  less  often  the  back  of  the  knee  and  the  elbow.     The 
[Parotid  gland  also  may  be  affected.     Sometimes  more  than  one  group  of  glands 
fare  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  post  mortem  there  may  be  founil  piilargement 
of  every  gland  in  the  body.     The  buboes  niuy  remain  hard  until  deatli;  in  other 
icases  they  suppurate,  whi«-li  is  regarded  as  favorable.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
[soften  or  disuppeur  during  the  height  of  an  attack,  death  may  be  expected.    By 
the  eighth  or  tenth  rlay  the  skin  over  a  bul>o  may  slough;  and  if  a  patient  sur- 
vives, convalesoence  maiy  be  i)rolongod  for  weeks  by  the  adenitis  with  its  compli- 
ions.     There  are  npl  to  be  sultLMttu neons  hivmorrhage?.  in  the  skin  over  buboes, 
fell  as  peiechiiL*  in  variout?  other  parts  of  the  s-urfaec.  or  more  extensive  htem- 
orrbagic  stains.     Exreptinnally,  there  may  l>e  a   rash  resembling  that   seen  in 
severe  exantheraatic  typhus.     Haemorrhage  is  a  sign  of  severity;  it  may  occur 
from  the  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  limgs,  intestine,  kidneys,  or  womb.     A  pregnant 
voman  is  almost  certain  to  miscurry. 

Boils  and  abscesses  may  occur  in  the  disease.  Certain  lesions  called  carbun- 
cles sometimes  appear.  They  are  really  areas  of  moist  gangrene,  extending  hori- 
umlally  instead  of  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and  they  may  attain  a  diameter  of  sev- 
eml  inches. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  and  is  often  retained  or  actually  suppressed.     Apart  from 
renal  hsemorrhage  it  shows  merely  acute  congestion,  as  in  other  infectious  dis- 
eases.    The  liver  is  enlarged  and   tender;  the  spleen  is  always  very  much  en- 
largwi.  up  to  three  or  four  times  its  usual  size.     There  may  be  persistent  vomit- 
ing at  the  on«et  of  the  disease.     Constipation  is  present,  as  a  rule,  but  there  may 
V»e  s«\ere  diarrhoea.    In  ordinary  cases  respiration  is  somewhat  hurried. 

Fluid  withdrawn  from  a  bubo  in  its  early  stages  shows  the  characteristic  ba- 
cillus, Vflieu  suppuration  has  occurred  the  organism  may  not  be  found,  having 
I>rntmbly  Wen  destroyed  by  the  agents  of  suppuration.  The  circulating  blood 
^ontHtusi  iho  orpanisms.  but  they  are  isolated  from  it  with  some  difficulty.  After 
•Iwii  ihe  visceni.  particularly  the  spleen,  are  found  to  contain  great  numbers  of 
the  eT>nris. 
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In  the  pneumonic  cases  of  plague  the  disease  is  septicasmic  in  its  chnracU 
tics  iuid  fntiiliry;  heuce,  cough  is  a  very  important  symptom.  The  Bigiis  in  thft' 
chest  are  remarkably  slight.  There  may  be  a  small  lobule  of  consolidation  found, 
particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  or  at  the  apex.  The  signs  vary  from 
one  day  to  another.  The  exjiectoration  may  be  scanty  or  absent,  and  if  present 
may  seem  merely  bronchitic.  It  is  more  apt  to  he  sero-raucous  than  muco-puru- 
lent.  Often  the  sputum  is  almost  a  pure  culture  of  the  specific  org'anisms. 
Pneumonic  case/i  are  almost  invariably  fatal  before  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  not  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  any  part  of 
the  body. 

A  Third  variety  of  plague  is  the  septiceemic,  in  which  death  occurs  by  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day.  There  is  delirium,  merging  into  coma;  all  the  glands  are 
enlarged  hut  not  prominent ;  hreniorrhage  is  frequent  and  apyrexia  not  un- 
common. 

Festis  Minor. — At  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  there  may  be  cases  of  very 
little  severity,  but  ^vith  bubonic  manifestations  of  a  mild  type.  This  form  almost 
always  runs  a  favorable  course.  mi*\  lasts  about  two  weeks.  Its  importance  in 
the  way  of  prophyhixis  and  public  hygiene  may  be  very  great. 

Biag^osis. — TIio  geneml  picture  of  the  disease  is  that  of  a  profound  sepsis. 
plus  tlu'  iicculiar  adenitis.  Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  glands  are  attended 
with  no  subjective  symptoms  flnd  the  physician  is  in  danger  of  regarding  the 
case  as,  fttr  instance,  tji>hoid  or  typhus  fever.  Typhoid  fever  has  a  more  grad- 
ual onset,  a  relatively  slower  pulse,  rose-spots,  and  eventually  a  Widal  reaction. 
Typhus  fever  runs  fourteen  days  instead  of  a  week,  is  more  regularly  associated 
with  an  eruption,  and  has  different  at*tiulogical  relations.  The  enlarged  glands 
might  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis  or  syphilis,  and  the  symptomatic  parotitis  hag 
been  regnnlfd  ii»  mumps,  but  due  care  would  make  mistakes  of  this  sort  infre- 
quent. Diphtheria  has  been  su^pcctotl  in  «  case  attended  by  such  changes  in  the 
cervical  glands  that  the  mouth  coidd  not  readily  be  inspected.  Cases  with  ingui- 
nal adenitis  have  been  regarded  as  gonorrhtxia.  iu  both  sexes  (Hossack  and 
Colvin). 

JIalaria  has  been  confounded  with  plague,  bait  the  temperature  curve,  the 
efficacy  of  quinine,  and  the  discovei^  of  plasmodia  in  the  blood  shoidd  enable 
one  to  recognize  it.  So  much  oedema  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  buboes 
as  to  simulate  erysipelas.  Cases  of  severe  influenza  and  of  pneumonic  plague 
greatly  resemble  each  other  in  everything,  except  prognosis  ancl  the  micro-organ- 
isms of  the  sputum.  Other  diseases  whii'h  hiive  been  simulate<l  by  plague  are 
puei-peral  fever,  septico-pytemia,  cerebro-.-ipinsl  meningitis,  cerebral  embolism, 
epilepsy,  uneraic  coma,  diarrhcea,  debility,  raamsmus,  and  alcoholic  poisoning 
(Hossack). 

ProgTiosis. — When  at  its  height,  the  disease  is  fatal  in  perhaps  ninety  per  cent. 
<^{  the  cases.  The  average  fatality  of  epidemics  has  been  stated  as  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent.  Death  mny  occur  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day;  if  life  is 
preserved  beyond  the  sixth  there  is  hope  of  recovery.  Petechia?,  haemorrhages, 
!ind  ]iulni'lnar\"  signs  twe  <«f  fatal  omen. 

Treatment. — With  the  ]>reseut  ease  of  human  intercomniunication  we  can 
not  hope,  with  the  strictest  quarantine,  to  exclude  every  infectious  germ,  but  we 
can  render  the  exposed  Ifieality  unsuitable  for  its  growth.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  recent  experience  of  Glasgow,  where  the  disease  has  now  ceased  after  a 
inininnmi  loss  of  life  (27  cases  and  S  deaths).  Major  Edie.  United  States  health- 
officer  at  Manila,  says :  *  '*  The  opinion  T  have  formed  of  plague  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  six  months  is  that  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  controlling  it 
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R^iiny  iutelligent  oommuuity  with  modem  sanitary  conditions."     The  physi- 

icians,  txnKea,  and  visitors  at  well-ivgiilated  plague  hotipitals  do  not  catch  the 

disease. 

Therapeutic  measures  have  hK?en.   until   recently,  mainly  symptomntic   and 

apparently  futile.    Two  forms  of  specitic  treatment  have  been  introduced.    Yersin 
has  prepared  an  antitoxic  serum  from  the  horse,  precisely  analogous  to  the  auti- 

J  diphtheritic  serum  obtaineti  from  the  same  animal.  This  preparation  keeps 
well,  is  harmlesji,  painless,  and  confers  immediate  immunity  to  the  disease,  last- 
ing about  fourteen  days.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  curative  in  cases  already 
dif^nsed,  the  more  so  the  earlier  it  is  given,  Haffkine  has  prepared  a  vaccine 
fluid  by  subjecting  n  culture  of  the  bacilli,  in  broth,  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C 
for  one  hour.  This  sterilized  tiuid  contains  the  dead  germs,  and  also  the  toxines 
developed  incidentally  to  their  growth.  It  confers  immunity  to  infection,  begin- 
ning the  seventh  day  after  inoculation.  The  injection  is  beat  repented  two  or 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  eight  days.  The  local  reaction  from  this  is  consider- 
able, but  does  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  days,  and  the  person  treated  re- 
mains immune  for  months.  Haffkine's  fluid  is  said  to  aggravate  an  impending 
ittack.  if  it  is  given  during  the  period  of  incubation,  so  that  a  person  who  might 
Dtiierwis^  have  survived  the  disease  may  lose  his  life.  The  most  recent  writers 
on  the  tre4»tment  of  the  plague  are  not  in  full  accord  as  to  the  value  of  these 
injections  just  described.  Major  Edie  (already  quoted)  says:  "A  thorough  test 
has  not  l)een  given  to  either  the  Haffkine  material  or  the  Yersin  serum,  but  we 
hare  not  been  favorably  impressed  with  either,"  The  reports  from  India  are 
more  encouraging. — V.] 


CHAPTER    XVni 

EPIDEMIC    CEREBROSPINAL    MENINGITIS 

t  Sjjotttd  /'<rtr.     i'frtbi-O'tjnnal  f'fcer) 

Etiology. — The  epidemic  form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has  been  known 
only  (iincp  the  Iteginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  tirs^t  epidemira  were  ob- 
served in  southern  France  and  in  (ieneva.  Smaller  ones  occurretl  in  Germany  in 
l!*22  and  1^53;  but  it  was  nut  till  Isd;^  tlint  the  disease  became  at  all  freciucut 
Among  us.  Since  that  date  there  havi'  been  mure  or  less  extensive  epideinics  almost 
every  year.  The  southern  ami  central  portions  of  (lermany  are  particularly  liable 
to  them.    Sporadic  cases  may  occur  at  any  time. 

Most  of  the  epidemics  appear  in  the  winter  an<l  spring.  We  do  not  know  any 
particular  factors  which  promote  the  disease.  It  often  seems  to  be  decidedly 
widemic.  Barracks,  work-houses,  and  the  like  have  been  marked  by  tolerably 
extensive  epidemics.  Whether  the  di»ea^^  can  lie  carried  by  patients  to  places 
Iireviou.«?ly  free  fn)m  it  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  not  directly  contagious.  Children 
and  young  adults  are  the  mont  frequent  victims;  but  now  and  then  elderly  per- 
ion*  nre  attacked.     Sex  can  not  be  shk-wu  to  have  much  influence, 

Tliat  the  disease  is  infectious  is  clearly  shown  not  only  by  its  epidemic  and  en- 
demic character,  but  by  its  whole  course.  The  peculiar  pathogenic  organisms 
atid  the  manner  of  infection  have  not  yet,  however,  been  positively  ascertained. 
Diplococci  are  usually  found  in  the  purulent  exudation  in  the  meninges,  which 
•re  so  much  like  Frankel's  pneumouia  diplococci  that  many  authors  have  consid- 
«>ed  the  gfrms  of  oroujxms  pneunjonia  and  of  epidemic  meningitis  as  identical. 
It  le  confirmatory  of  this  that  many  clinical  facts  suggest  a  relationship  between 
the  two  div'nsc«:  the  ap(>earanee  of  herpes,  the  comparative  frequency  of  sec- 
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ondarj-  purulent  meningitis  in  pneumonia,  the  occasional  oo*existenoe  of  epidem- 
ics of  pnpumonia  and  meningitis,  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  clinical  ditferences,  especially  the  atypical  course  of  epidemic  meningitis, 
which  nJraost  ncAer  ends  by  crisis.     The  chief  point  is  that,  assuming  that  pneu- 
monia and  epidemic  mening^itis  are  due  to  identical  germs,  we  can  not  explain 
why  the  same  germ  at  certain  times  finds  its  way  to  the  lungs,  and  at  other  times 
and  in  other  localities  goes  to  the  cerebral  meninges.    In  the  separate  epidenaicJ 
occurrence  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  we  tind  a  strong  argument  for  the  speciticj 
individuality  of  the  disease.     Weichselbaum  and  others  have  recently  found  in, 
epidemic  meningitis  another  peculimr  diplococeus  which  is  calle<3  the  diplococcus . 
intracellular  is  meningitidis.     This  diplococcus,  arranged  in  pairs  or  tetrads,  ia 
found  chiefly  within  the  pus  cells,  and  extemall.v  closely  resembles  the  gonococcus. 
Further  research  is  necessary  to  determine  the  significance  and  constancy  of  its 
presence.     [Later  researches  seem  to  show  that  this  coccus  is  the  actual  catise  ofj 
the  disease. — K.] 

With  regard  to  the  gate  of  entrance  of  infection  in  primary  epidemic  menin- 
gitis, perhaps  the  s-pecitic  poison  may  enter  through  the  nostrils  and  the  cribriform  > 
plate  to  the  otherwise  so  well  protected  envelopes  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

[Sanitary  conditions  seem  to  play  a  less  importiiiit  role  in  this  than  in  many 
other  infectious  diseases.  During  the  ejjidemie  which  visited  New  England  in 
1873  the  writer  was  interne  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  there  saw 
a  number  of  cases.  The  disease  was  also  prevalent  among  horses  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  a  like  ussociation  of  the  affection  in  men  and 
animals  was  observed  in  Vermont  in  1811,  and  in  New  York  city  in  1971.  During 
the  year  1873,  216  deaths  were  returned  as  due  to  this  malady  in  the  city  of 
Hoston.] 

Fatholog^ical  Anatomy. — The  autopsy  discloses  an  acute  purulent  cerebro- 
spinal leptomeningitis.  It  is  only  in  rapidly  fatal  oases  that  slight  and  incipient 
lesions  have  been  met  with.  As  a  rule,  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  objective 
losion.<i  correspcavd  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  brain  the  purulent 
inflammation  attack*  the  convexity  as  well  as  the  base.  It  is  usually  mo.=!t  marked 
along  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  in  the  fissures  of  the  cortex.  Of  the  spinal 
cord  the  posterior  surface  suffers  most.  Frequently  the  lumbar  i>ortion  is  more 
affected  than  the  parts  above.  It  is.  however,  exceptional  for  the  disease  to  be 
limited  to  the  meninges;  it  is  |»roue  to  extend  into  the  underlying  parenchjTna. 
The  niieroscopc  reveals  clumps  of  ]>us-eorpus<?les  about  the  blood-vessels,  where 
they  penetrate  into  the  tissues,  and  not  infrequently  there  are  numerous  centers 
of  genuine  encephalitis.  These  latter  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Excep- 
tionally there  may  even  be  cerebral  abscesses  of  considerable  size.  The  vessels  are 
distended  with  blood,  clear  into  the  central  ganglia,  and  CH?chymoses  are  frequent. 
The  cerebral  ventricles  are  usually  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a  cloudy  serum,  or 
even  with  pus.  It  is  plain  that  these  lesions  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  pai*euchyma 
greatly  modify  the  clinical  picture,  and  that  they  must  frequently  have  more  to 
do  with  the  severity  of  the  sjinptoms  than  has  the  leptomeningitis  itself. 

Clinical  History. — I'rodromata  are  relatively  rare,  and  if  present  they  are  not 
severe,  being  cuTifined  to  general  malaise,  with  slight  headache,  and  pain  in  the 
limbs.  Usually  the  disease  begins  rather  suddenly;  there  is  intense  headache, 
often  felt  mainly  in  the  occiput,  pain  and  stiffness  iu  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  great  general  discomfort.  It  is  not  rare  for  vomiting  to  occur  at  first. 
Very  often  there  are  among  the  early  symptoms  such  important  mental  disturb- 
ances as  stupor  or  delirium.  There  is  usually  fever  from  the  first.  An  initial 
rigor  may  occur,  but  it  is  not  the  rule. 

The  intensity  of  these  first  symptoms  is  not  always  the  same.  Subsequently  to 
them  the  course  of  the  disease  may  vary  greatly.    First  there  are  very  acute,  vio- 
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lent  forms,  termed  "explosive"  imeningitis  cfrehro-spiualtn  aiderans.  m^-ninfjife 
foudroyante),  in  which  the  cerebral  s^vmptoms  are  very  severe,  and  the  patient 
surrives  only  »i  few  da.va  or  even  hours.  Ag'ain.  there  are  abortive  cases.  These 
begin  with  equally  threatening  symptoms,  but  after  a  few  days  completely  recover 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  majority  of  cases  last  about  two  to  four  weeks. 
In  severe  cases  death  may  come  as  early  as  the  first  week.  The  disease  is  often 
protracted  to  six  or  eight  weeks'  duration,  or  even  longer,  and  may  end  in  death 
after  nil.     Case*  that  last  a  good  while  sometimes  exhibit  a  remarkably  inter- 

Imitlent  character.  Finally,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  mild  cases  in  which 
none  of  the  symptoms  are  ver>'  pronounced,  and  recovery  is  relatively  early. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  severe  general  symp- 
toms, referable  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  (2)  the  more  localized,  ner\'ous  symp- 
lon»;  and  (3)  the  results  of  the  constitutional  infection,  including  fever  and 
symptoms  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
1.  Among  the  less  definite  cerebral  symptoms  headache  is  important.  It  is 
vaoAlly  terribly  severe.  It  is  chiefly  occipital,  but  sometimes  Ls  frontal  or  tem- 
poraL  Like  most  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  the  headache  undergoes  very 
frequent  changes  in  intensity  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Por  a  time  it  may 
remit,  only  to  recur  with  fresh  severity.  Marked  vertigo  and  a  sense  of  fullness 
in  the  head  may  accompany  it. 

The  pain  in  the  head  is  re-enforced  by  intense  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
back,  due  to  the  spinal  meningitis.  There  is  almost  always  considerable  tender- 
nem  along  the  whole  spinal  column.  The  erector  spiniB  is  contracted,  making 
the  back  straight  and  rigid,  or  even  producing  opisthotonos;  nnd  the  head  is 
bent  backward  by  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  neighboring  muscles. 

In  most  of  the  severe  eases  intelligence  is  blunted;  we  find  all  degrees  of  dis- 
turbance, from  slight  drowsiness  to  delirium  un  the  one  hand,  or  deep  coma  on  the 
I  ether.     Some  cases  begin  with  marked  maniacal  excitement.     These  syuiptums 
[likewise  may  undergo  frequent  variation  in  their  intensity.     General  convulsions 
[i>«rur  in  very  severe  cases  alone,  and  are  of  evil  omen. 

The  vomiting  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  of  cerebral  origin.     It  frequently  is  an 
[early  symptom,  but  may  be  deferred. 

2.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  individual  cerebral  nerves  are  manifold   and 

irinblc.    The  most  frequent  disturbances  are  in  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscles 

[of  the  eye.     They  include  strabismus;  nystagmus,  or  slow  movements  independ- 

(ent  of  volition;  unilateral  or  bilateral  ptosis;  slow  reaction  of  the  p*ipils,  or 

[inequality  of  them,  or  myosis  or  mydriasis.     In  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 

facial  there  is  often  a  noticeable  contraction  of  the  muscles,  giving  the  face  a 

7uliar,  painfully  distorted  look.     Trismus,  or  tetanus  of  the  massetcrs,  is  rare, 

id  usually  a  bad  sign. 

Disturbance  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  is  frequent.    Deafness  may  be 

lue  to  the  stupor,  but  is  often  the  result  of  an  extension  of  »he  inflaiimiution 

the  acoustic  nerve.     The  purulent  infiamniation  may  be  propntrated  as  far  as 

laliyrinth,  or  even  into  the  middle  ear.     Tinnitus  aurium  is  also  frequent. 

iturbfinces  of  vision  are  far  less  frequently  observed,  but  optic  neuritis  has 

sn  repeatedly  found  by  the  ophthalmoscope.     Severe  purulent  irido-choroiditis 

^"haa  been  also  observed.     It  is  probably  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation 

idaag  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.     Conjunctivitis  and  keratitis  sometimes 

';  but  they  are  probably  caused  by  external  injuries  rendered  possible  by  the 

feet  closure  of  the  lids,  or  the  diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  parts.     We 

ive  several  times  found  the  sense  of  smell  diminished. 

Disturbances  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  are,  on  the  whole, 

frequent.     The  only  one  of  value  in  diagnosis  is  the  cutaneous  hyiicmBSthcsia. 

It  is  apt  to  bo  particularly  severe  in  the  extremities,  and  it  may  be  so  extreme  that 
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the  ligrht  touch  of  a  finger  or  a  needle  causes  ^eat  pnin.  Sometimes  there  li" 
slig^lit  twitrhirijET  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  This  has.  however,  no  specil 
Bigrnifieiiiiee.  There  is  often  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles.  Kernig  hf 
called  attention  to  the  frefjueut  appeaniiice  of  flexure  contractions  in  the  leps^i 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  arms,  if  the  patients  are  caused  to  sit  up  or  if  the 
thig-h  is  pnssively  bent  upon  the  trunk.  As  might  he  expected,  there  is  no  in- 
varinhJe  rule  about  the  reflexes.  The  t'Utaneous  reflexes  nre  usually  well  marked, 
and  the  tendon  retl(>xe»  miiy  be;  but  in  some  eases  we  have  found  the  tendon 
reflexes  niurkerlly  (]imir)ish<='d  nr  even  abolished.  Such  a  condition  is  probably 
due  to  some  lesion  of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots. 

All  of  the  nervous  symptoms  above  enumerated  result  from  one  of  two  causes 
—either  the  roots  of  the  nerves  are  affected  by  the  purulent  exudation,  or  the 
inflammation  extends  inward  to  the  central  organs  themselves.  This  extension  ia 
the  explanation  also  of  other  symptoms  sometimes  observed — ^viz.,  hemiplegia 
paraplegia,  pnrtia!  convulsions,  and  nphasia. 

3.  In  addition  to  all  these  nervous  disturbances,  we  see  also  sjrmptoms  refei 
able  to  other  i«irts  of  the  body.  Of  this  class  there  is  one  cutaneous  affectioni 
which  is  a  very  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis.  Herpes  labialis  or  herpes  facialis  is  apt^ 
to  nppear  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  meningitis.  It  is  seen  in  more  than  half 
the  eases,  and  as  frequently  in  severe  «si  in  tinld  attacks.  Other  eruptions  occur 
now  and  then — e.  g.,  roseola,  urticaria,  or  petechia".  Sometimes  they  are  so  8>Tn- 
metrically  distributed  upon  the  two  halves  of  the  body  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
nervous  origin.  j 

The  digestive  system  seldom  tJisplays  severe  symptoms  beyond  the  vomiting 
already  mentioned.  Anorexia  and  constipation  are.  indeed,  usually  pre^'ent,  na 
in  many  grave  diseases.  We  have  seen  mild  dysentery  a  few  times.  Now  and 
then  a  slight  jaundice  lias  been  noticed.  The  spleen  is  often  somewhat  swollen^] 
but  very  rarely  attains  great  size. 

Swelling  of  the  joints  has  been  observed  quite  often;  it  is  much  more  frequent! 
in  some  epidenncs  than  in  others.  The  enlargement  may  be  an  early  or  a  later^ 
symptom.    It  does  not  usually  prove  serious. 

The  urinary  apparatus  is  seldom  affected.  The  urine  may  contain  some  albu- 
men and  u  few  casts.  Polyuria  is  an  interesting  symptom,  probably  of  nervous 
origin.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease.  In  n  number  of 
cases  sugar  has  been  found  in  the  urine.  Cystitis  is  a  secondnr>'  disorder  which 
ie  not  very  rare,  particularly  in  severe  cases  when  the  catheter  lias  been  used. 

Pulmonary  and  V>ronchifil  symptoms  are  likewise  >econdary.     They  occur  very 
often  in  bad  cases.    It  is  evident  how  easily  the  stupor  of  the  patient  may  lead  to 
the  inhalation  of  solid  matter,  with  consequent  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneu-| 
monia. 

Lesions  of  the  circulatory  system  are  rare.  Acute  endocarditis  has  been  ob- 
served only  a  few  times.  The  pulse  is  usually  somewhat  aceelerated.  seldom 
rendered  slow.  Very  frequently  the  pulse-rate  is  remarkably  variable,  un- 
doubtedly because  of  variation  in  the  supply  of  nen'ous  force.  Slight  irregu- 
larities in  the  pulse  are  also  ronimoin.  In  the  blood  we  find  quite  a  marked 
leucocytosis.  i 

4.  The  fever  in  epidemic  meningitis  confirms  to  no  single  type.  It  does  not' 
correspond  at  all  to  the  severity  of  the  other  s\Tnptoms;  the  worst  cases  may  run 
their  course  with  little  or  no  fever.  In  most  instances  the  fever  has  irregular  re- 
missions. It  seldom  exceeds  104®  (40°  C).  Sometimes  the  fever  exhibits  a  dei'id- 
edly  intermittent  character.  It  is  in  these  cases  particularly  that  we  find  the 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  all  the  symptoms  of  whitdi  mention  has  been  made 
repeatedly.  The  variations  in  the  temperature  do  nnt.  however,  alwa.^'s  run  par- 
allel with  the  changes  in  the  other  symptoms.    In  mihl  cases  the  fever  is  usuall.r 
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lent  forms,  tenned  "  exi)lo8iTe ''  (tneninglfis  cerehro-spinalis  siderans,  meningile 
foudroyante),  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoras  are  very  severe,  and  the  patient 
mrrives  only  a  few  days  or  even  hours.  Again,  there  are  abortive  cases.  These 
U^a  with  equally  threatening  s.>Tnptoms,  but  after  a  few  days  completely  recover 
with  rcnjarkable  rapidity.  The  majority  of  cases  last  about  two  to  four  weeks. 
Id  aerere  cases  death  may  come  as  early  as  the  first  week.  The  disease  is  often 
in»tnicted  to  six  or  eight  weeks'  duration,  or  even  longer,  and  may  t>nd  in  death 
after  uU,  Cases  that  last  a  good  while  sometimes  exhibit  a  remarkably  inter- 
mittent character.  Finally,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  mild  cases  in  which 
boiitf  of  the  symptoms  are  very  pronoiinced,  and  reroverj'  is  relati%'ely  early. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disea-^e  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  severe  general  symp- 
tt. referable  to  the  brain  and  }ipinal  cord;  (.2)  the  more  localized,  nervous  sjinp- 
w;  and  (3)  the  results  of  the  constitutional  infection,  including  fever  and 
Ijinptoms  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

1.  Among  the  less  definite  cerebral  symptoms  headache  is  important.  It  ia 
Jwully  terribly  severe.  It  is  chiefly  occipital,  but  sometimes  is  frontal  or  tem- 
poTil.  Like  most  of  the  symptoms  of  meaingitis,  the  headaclje  undergoes  very 
frequent  changes  in  intensity  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  For  a  time  it  may 
ranit.  only  to  reciir  with  fresh  severity.  Marked  vertigo  and  a  aense  of  fullness 
ia  the  head  may  accompany  it. 

The  pain  in  the  head  is  re-enforced  by  intense  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
lack,  due  to  the  spinal  meningitis.  There  is  almost  always  considerable  teuder- 
aess  AJong  the  whole  spinal  column.  The  erector  spinje  is  coutrncted.  making 
the  back  straight  and  rigid,  or  even  producing  opisthotonos;  and  the  head  is 
leat  backward  by  tlie  reflex  contraction  of  the  neighboring  muscles. 

In  most  of  the  severe  cases  intelligence  is  blunted;  we  find  all  degrees  of  dis- 
tarfmuc^  from  slight  drowsiness  to  delirium  on  the  one  hand,  or  deep  coma  on  the 
other.  Some  cases  begin  with  marked  maniacal  excitement.  These  symptoms 
likinrise  may  nndergo  frequent  variation  in  their  intensity.  General  convulsions 
ooeof  in  veiy  severe  cases  alone,  and  are  of  evil  omen. 

The  vomiting  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  of  cerebral  origin.  It  frequently  is  an 
mHj  ijmptom,  but  may  be  deferred. 

2.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  individual  cerebral  nerves  are  manifold  and 
tiriable.    The  most  frequent  disturbances  are  in  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscles 

|dhf  eye.  They  include  strabismus;  nystagmus,  or  slow  movements  independ- 
of  volition;  unilateral  or  bilateral  ptosis;  slow  reaction  of  the  inipils.  or 
lan^uality  of  them,  or  rayosis  or  mydriasis.  In  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
riiaal  there  is  often  a  noticeable  contraction  of  the  muscles,  giving  the  face  a 
pwaliar,  painfully  distorted  look.  Trismus,  or  tetanus  of  the  masseters,  is  rare, 
oraallT  a  bad  sign. 

Dbturbance  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  is  frequent.  Deafness  may  be 
[W  to  the  stupor,  but  is  often  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the  inflammation 
Vkthe  acoustic  nerve.  The  purulent  influnimatiou  nmy  be  propagated  as  far  as 
ttit  labyrinth,  or  even  into  the  middle  ear.  Tinnitus  aurium  is  also  frequent. 
flbrtllftMnc^  of  vision  are  far  less  frLH^uently  observed,  but  optic  neuritis  hag 
[Iru  repeatedly  found  by  the  ophthnltnoseope.  Severe  purulent  irido-choroiditis 
been  also  observed.  It  is  probably'  due  to  exlcnsioii  of  the  inflammation 
the  sbeatb  of  the  optic  ner\-e.  Conjunctivitis  and  keratitis  sometimes 
r;  but  they  are  probably  caused  by  external  injuries  rendered  possible  by  the 
jttBperfect  rlo?ure  of  the  lids,  or  the  diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  parts.  We 
litTf-  '  'ime*  found  the  sense  of  smell  dimiuisheil. 

T  I  es  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  are.  on  the  whole, 

fr«<loent.     The  only  one  of  value  in  diagnosis  is  the  cutaneous  hypersesthesia. 
[It  la  apt  to  he  particularly  severe  in  the  extremities,  and  it  may  l>e  so  extreme  that 
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bination  of  croupous  pueumunia  (g.  r.)  aud  purulent  meningitis  has  been 
repeatedly'  observed.  Still,  it  is  not  easj-  to  detfrniiiio  whether  the  enwse  of  this 
secondary  meningitis  is  actually  identical  with  (luit  of  the  epidemic  form  (vide 
supra).  In  other  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and  articular  rheumatism,  when 
they  occur  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic,  the  "  tendency  to  meningitis  "  is  potent 
enough  to  make  meniugreal  symptoms  more  frequent  than  usual.  It  has  not  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  however,  that  this  fact  is  actually  due  to  the  epidemic  men- 
ingitis. 

The  prognosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  severity  of  the  cerebral  syinptoms. 
Tet  we  should  be  g:u«rded  in  our  utterances,  even  when  the  case  seems  mild,  or 
has  apparently  mode  the  first  steps  toward  convalescence.  The  disease  sometimes 
changes  for  the  worse  at  a  late  iieriod.  In  general  the  mortality  is  about  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent.  Probably  this  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  many  very 
mild  cases. 

Treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  There  is  no  specific  for  meningitis.  A 
valuable  remedy  is  cold  applications.  Ice-bags  are  placed  upcm  the  head,  and,  if 
possible,  along  the  spine.  There  are  long  and  narrow  rubber  bags  for  the  latter 
purpose.  Tht'se  ap]>lications  are  borne  well  by  most  patients  and  afford  decided 
relief.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  has  also  an  undeniably  beneficial  influence, 
however  difficult  this  may  be  to  explain.  Leeches  are  put  behind  the  ears,  and 
cupping-glasses  on  the  back  of  the  neck  aud  along  the  spine.  Mercurial  ointment 
is  often  rubbed  in.  not  only  locally  but  also  in  the  same  way  as  in  treating  syphi- 
lis. Its  efficacy  is  doubtful.  The  narcotics  are  of  great  value.  The  best  is  mor- 
phine given  subcutaneously.  It  lessens  the  pain,  and  often  affords  the  imeasy  and 
delirious  patient  rest  and  sleep.  Chloral  and  bromide  of  potash  may  also  be  em- 
ployed. Iodide  of  potash  is  often  given  internally,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  to 
thirty  grains  (grammes  1.5-2)  in  a  day,  especially  in  cases  with  a  slow  course. 
The  evacuation  of  a  part  of  the  meningitic  exudation  by  lumbar  puncture  (I'ide 
supra)  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  temix>rary  improvement  of  the  symptoms,  but 
no  actual  and  permanent  therapeutic  result  has  yet  been  obtained  by  lumbar  punc- 
ture. 

The  fever  hardly  ever  requires  special  treatment.  Quinine  exerts  no  influence 
in  the  intermittent  type.  Antipyrine  is  better  borne,  and  it  also,  like  the  other 
nervines,  sometimes  relieves  the  nervous  symptoms.  Cool  baths  are  not  to  be 
recotrmiended,  but  hot  baths  or  hot  packs  sometimes  seem  to  be  of  decided  l>euefit. 
Later,  warm  baths  arc  often  l>eneficiaL  Local  complications — e.g.,  affecting  the 
eye  or  the  ear — require  special  treatment.  The  s^velling  of  the  joints  which  some- 
times occurs  we  have  thought  to  be  somewhat  relieved  by  salicylic  acid. 


CHAPTER   XIX 


SEPTIC    AlfD    FYJEMIC    DISEASES 

{Spontantoun  Sfptieoftj/irmia) 

The  septic  and  pya?mic  processes  which  follow  serious  injuries  or  operations 
belong  to  surgery:  but  analogous  diseases  occur  in  person.s  who  are  apparently  in 
perfect  condition.  They  take  the  form  of  an  extremely  severe  acute  infectious 
diBcase.  usimlly  fatal.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  dnnbt  that  in  almost  all  these 
cases  there  is  some  small  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  external  skin  or  the 
mucous  membrane  which  affords  an  entrance  for  the  infectiotis  material;  but, 
since  the  infection  itself  is  wholly  unnoticed,  the  general  disease  seems  a  primary 
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fl-flfection,  and  its  correct  interpretation  often  occasions  the  physician  considerable 
ditficulty.  Even  if  the  septic  infection  be  correctly  recognized,  it  ia  sometiuiea 
impossible  to  determine  the  point  of  origin.  For  such  cuses  Leube  has  intro- 
duced the  name  of  "  cryptogenic  "  septicopycemia.  We  must  add,  however,  that 
in  many  CAsea  at  least,  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination  will  reveal  the  origin 
of  tlie  Infection.  In  many  cases,  however,  u  complete  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  infection  ia  given  only  by  the  autopsy,  and  the  origin  of  some  cases 
remains  obscure  even  after  u  careful  autopsy. 

The  causes  of  pya^mic  and  septic  affections  are  chiefly  the  same  pus  cocci 
which  produce  many  circumscribed  inflammations  and  suppurations,  especially  the 
str^-ptococcus  pyogeues.  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  and  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus.  We  can  not  make  any  definite  clinical  distinction  in  the  septic 
affections  accortling  to  the  special  cocci  that  produce  them;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
the  rule  that  the  severe,  fatal  pysemic  and  septicajmic  affections  are  most  often 
doe  to  streptococci — for  example,  many  cases  of  pyremia,  of  puerperal  sepsis,  of 
severe  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.  The  staphylococci  seem  on  the  whole  to  cause 
more  beni^rn  forms  of  suppurative  or  septic  disease.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  must  be  regarded  as  such  a 
staphylococcus  infection.  Mixed  infections  with  streptococci  and  staphylococci 
aleo  occur,  and,  finally,  other  micro-organisms  (pneiunonia  diplococci,  gonococci) 
may  sometimes  cause  forms  of  disease  which  have  many  points  of  similarity  to 
the  other  septic  diseases. 

The  essential  thing  in  all  septic  infections  is  the  general  disease  of  the  body 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  germs  into  the  circulation  and  their  increase 
therein.  The  fonn  and  severity  of  the  disease  thus  caused  depends  probably 
in  part  upon  the  special  variety  and  in  part  upon  the  varying  specific  "viru- 
lence^ of  the  bacteria  that  have  entered  the  system,  but  llie  fonn  and  severity 
»l§o  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  resistance  of  the  body,  which  varies  in  indi- 
viduals. If  the  micrococci  enter  the  general  circulation  only,  they  cause  a  large 
number  of  intoxication  symptoms,  due  to  the  action  of  different  "toxines"  formed 
by  the  chemical  changes  in  the  micrococci.  The  micrococci,  however,  may  collect 
ID  the  smaller  bb"K>d-v«?ssel3  (''micrococcus  foci,"  "micrococcus  emboli  "),  and  in 
this  way  may  cause  circumscribed  or  extensive  suppuration  in  the  various  organs. 
In  prevailing  parlance  we  call  this  multiple  nbsiress  formnfiou  pynfinia,  and  the 
case^  with  severe  (toxic)  general  symptoms,  hicniorrhnge,  etc.  (vide  infra),  but 
without  -suppuration,  we  cull  septicjemia  or  sepsis.  Since,  however,  the  two 
IfTOUps  of  symptoms  may  be  associated  with  each  other  in  many  ways,  we  often 
speak  of  septicopyaemia. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  correct  understanding  of  all  these  conditions  to 
hear  in  mind  that,  in  different  cases,  different  organs  or  parts  of  the  body  may 
become  the  chief  sent  for  the  loctilization  of  the  miorot-ooci.  Flence  severe  local 
disorders  may  arise,  which,  of  course,  may  give  diverse  aspects  to  the  clinical 
picture  a<*cordiug  to  the  special  localization.  This  is  the  i-eas^on  why  many  of 
these  affections  were  formerly  regarded  as  separate  diseases,  although  in  reality 
they  were  only  different  localizations  and  forms  of  the  same  infectious  process. 
Among  these  affections  were  the  so-called  "  acute  osteomyelitis  "  almost  always 
enured  by  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  "malignant  endocarditis,"  certain 
forms  of  "  malignant  erysipelas,"  etc.  In  their  clinical  aspect  these  differences 
are.  of  course,  still  of  great  importance,  but  the  (etiological  connection  of  all 
these  cases  mur«t  .Tlways  be  emphasized,  because  only  by  putting  a  proper  stress  upon 
this  point  can  we  obtain  a  correct  understanding  of  all  the  combinations  mani* 
fested  in  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease. 

P.efore  we  consider  <he  details  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  septic  affections, 
we  would  mention  those  circumstances  (exciting  causes),  which,  we  know  by  ex- 
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perience,  most  fonuiioiily  cause  or  render  possible  the  oecurrfnce  of  septic  infec- 
tion. Ill  ciioh  iiiJlvidual  ease  it  must  be  our  task,  tts  wo  have  said,  either  during 
the  patient's  life  or  at  the  autopsy,  to  detennine  if  possible  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  infection.  The  following  are  chiefly  to  be  considered:  1.  The  puerperal  pro- 
cesses take  the  lirst  place.  Both  after  delivery,  and  still  more  frequently  after 
»bortion,  the  raw  surface  of  the  uterus  may  be  the  door  of  entrance  for  the  septic 
)isun,  but  a  groas  pathological  change  is  not  necessarily  to  be  seen  in  the  uterus 
"teelf  or  in  its  appendages.  We  do  find,  often  enough,  diphtheritic  and  gan- 
grenous inthimmation  at  the  place  where  the  placenta  was  inserted,  or  purulent 
tliroinbi  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  pelvis,  etc.;  but  in  other  eases  the 
uterus  is  merely  a  gate  of  entrance  for  the  poison,  remaining  itself  normal. 
2.  The  >ieptic  poison  may  also  be  absorbed  through  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin, 
injuries,  f«.4uns,  whitlows,  etc.;  and  these  may  be  nlraost  completely  healed  by 
the  time  the  severe  symptoms  of  disease  are  developed.  Bed-sores  belong  in  this 
category.  3.  Ulcers  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  give  rise  to  infection.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  those  cases  of  sepsis  which,  in  rare  instances,  follow  all  sorts 
of  intestinal  ulcers*  (simple  intestinal  ulcers,  typhoid,  dysentery,  etc.),  diphthe- 
ritic processes  in  the  pharynx,  even  mild  tonsillar  affections,  etc.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  scarlet  fever  and  pharyngeal  diphtheria  we  have  already  considered  this 
important  form  of  secondary  sepsis  in  detail.  4.  Lastly,  we  sometimes  iind  no 
other  source  for  the  pyaemia  than  a  supjuiniting  disease  of  the  bones,  joints,  or 
other  parts,  previously  existing.  We  must  here  suppose  that  same  connection  was 
forrneil  between  the  original  pus  cavity  ami  the  blood  or  lymph  channels,  and  that 
thus  the  micrococci  entered  the  general  circulation  and  were  enabled  rapidly 
to  ineroiise. 

The  above  enunteratimi  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  possibilities;  still,  it 
will  be  found  to  exphiiu  most  cases.  The  more  minutely  we  search  fur  a  place 
of  enfranco  for  the  SL'ptic  virus,  the  rarer  will  the  "cryptogenic"  cases  be  in 
which  the  starting-point  of  the  infection  remains  unknown.  [The  editor  has 
seen  two  clear  cases,  one  confirmed  by  autopsy,  of  general  septic  infection  and 
malignjuit  endrti'ar<litis  as  a  sequel  of  gonorrh<a>a.] 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  most  striking  feature  at  the  autopsy  of  such 
cases  is  tinit  there  is  never  found  a  lesion  of  one  organ  exclusively.  Several,  or 
it  may  be  almost  all  of  the  organs,  exhibit  numerous  limited  foci  of  disease.  The 
lesions  sometimes  consist  for  the  most  i»nrt  ^^f  multiple  abscesses,  sometimes  of 
numerous  ecchymoses,  and  sometimes  of  eoml)inations  of  the  two.  The  abscesses 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  muscles,  heart,  brain,  and 
thyroid  gland.  Quite  extensive  purulent  intlammatiou  is  also  found.  This  at- 
tacks the  joints  or  causes  phlegnjon  of  the  muscles  or  akin  by  preference,  but  it 
also  attacks  the  pleura,  the  meninges,  and  the  eye.  where  it  causes  purulent 
choroiditis,  panophthalmitis,  and  purulent  degeneration  of  the  vitreous.  Puru- 
lent phlebitis  also  occurs.  The  ecchyraoses  are  most  frequent  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  the  serous  membranes  (pericardium,  pleura),  the  retina,  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  brain,  the  i)elvis  of  the  kidney,  etc.  Tieside  these  multiple  abscesses  and 
ecchymoses,  there  is  frequently  another  disorder,  which  seems  to  be  the  very 
focus  of  the  disease,  viz.,  acute  ulcerative  endo«?arditis  (cf.  the  appropriate 
chapter).  This  usually  attacks  the  mitral  valve,  more  rarely  the  valves  of  the 
aorta,  and  quite  exceptionally  the  valves  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Finally 
come  a  number  of  changes  common  to  all  severe  constitutional  infeetiovis  diseases 
— acute  splenic  tumor,  "  cloudy  swelling''  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  a  dryness  and 
dark-red  color  of  the  muscles,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  special  origin  of  all  these  symptoms  we  may  certainly 
refer  the  abscesses,  the  purulent  intlnmraation.  and  the  endocarditis  to  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  micrococci   themselves,  while   the   parenchymatous 
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fltJons  of  different  organs,  the  hajmorrhngcs,  nnd  prol»al»ly  the  splemc  en- 
Ijirjfeuietit  and  the  diffuse  acute  nephritis,  are  to  be  re^'jirded  us  due  to  toxic 
action.  Microiscopic  examination  of  the  iutenuil  organs  gives  us  a  very  iu^truc- 
live  insight  into  the  inorhid  process.  This  often  reveals  the  preseliee  of  many 
liay  foci  of  di^ea^e.  in  the  center  of  which  we  often  see  a  little  blood-ves^el  com- 
pletely filled  with  micrococci  ("micrococcus  embolus").  As  Weigert  til's*!  found, 
the  primary'  action  of  a  little  focus  of  micrococci  upon  the  surrounding  ti^ues 
consists  of  a  circumscribed  cell  necrosis,  a  small  focus  of  "  coagulatii.tn-neorotic  *' 
cells  without  nuclei.     Thi*  may  be  followed  later  by  circumscribed  suppuration. 

Clinical  History. — It  is  our  intention  to  discuss  below  those  case*  chiefly 
flhich  are  of  interest  to  the  physician  rather  than  the  surgeon — i.e.,  where  the 
aepticopyaemia  is  an  apparently  primary,  acute,  and  grave  disease.  Many  of  the 
essential  traits  of  this  type  of  disease  are  identical  with  those  of  the  pyeemia 
which  complicates  the  effects  of  serious  wounds  or  the  inflammation  sub*e<iuent 
to  childbirth;  but  it  is  precisely  because  no  cause  at  all  presents  itself  that  many 
IS  of  this  form  of  sepsis  seem  so  obscure,  and  are  so  often  wrongly  diagnosti- 
Ated.  Besides,  the  patient  may  be  very  ill  indeed  before  the  physician  sees  him; 
and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease  is  usually  rather  abrupt.  An  apparently  healthy 
person  is  attacked  with  febrile  symptoms,  headache,  and  "  rheumatic "  jiains 
in  the  muscles,  joints,  and  loins.  There  may  also  be  gastro-iiitt-^tinal  ^i:^^1lptom8 
of  considerable  severity,  including  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Usually  the  p;iticnt 
feels  ill  enough  to  take  speedily  to  his  bed.  The  symptoms  now  increase  rapidly, 
and  develof)  into  «  severe  illne^ss  which  may  re-semble  either  a  bad  case  of  tj7>hoid 
ieyer  or  miliary  tuberculosis.  t)r  the  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headnche, 
Etttpor,  and  delirium,  may  become  so  prominent  that  the  attack  seems  like  menin- 
gitift.  If  the  trouble  in  the  joints  {vide  infra)  predominates  and  there  are  signs 
of  endocarditis,  the  disease  may  at  first  be  taken  for  a  violent  attack  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

Taking  up  the  separate  symptoms,  we  shall  first  name  those  which  belong  to 
•very  severe  acute  infectious  disease  and  have  nothing  characteristic  ab«>ut  them. 
In  this  list  belong  the  general  prostration,  the  anorexia,  the  mental  distnrl>ancp, 
the  stupor  and  delirium,  the  headache,  the  subjective  symptoms  of  fever,  the  dry- 
ness of  the  tongue,  and  finally  the  acute  splenic  tumor  which  can  often  1m?  made 
out  There  are,  however,  other  and  more  characteristic  symptoms;  ami  it  ia 
chiefly  upon  these  that  the  diagnosis  rests,  provided  we  can  make  one  at  all. 
Tbede  are: 

1.  The  Course  of  ihe  Fever. — In  many  cases  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  not  at  all  characteristic.  It  may  even  be  so  like  that  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
least  lor  some  time,  as  to  lead  to  a  wrong  diagnosis.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
temperature-curve  does  aid  us  greatly,  viz.,  when  it  represents  an  intermitting 
fever  with  marked  elevations,  reaching  106°  (41°  C.)  and  higher,  and  often 
accompanied  by  a  chill,  and  with  subsequent  deep  depressions.  The  curve  may 
ibus  come  to  resemble  closely  that  of  a  quotidian  or  even  tertian  intcmiittent 
fever.  This  true  "  pyiemic  "  fever,  in  which  the  rise  in  temperature  is  uj^ually  asso- 
ciated with  a  severe  chill,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  eases  with  midtiple  abscesses. 
Sometime-s.  again,  the  course-  of  the  fever  is  made  up  of  similar  paroxysmal  eleva- 
tions, separated  by  ]>eriods  of  ordinary  remitting  fever. 

2,  Cuianenux  Sijmpioms. — These  are  very  frequent,  and  a  great  aid  to  diag- 
nosis. The  hiemorrhages  into  the  skin  are  of  chief  importance.  They  may  be 
either  punctiform  petechise  or  more  extensive  ecchymoses.  Of  other  cutaneous 
appearunces,  the  first  in  relative  frequency  is  an  erytliema  resembling  scarlatina. 
Tt  i«  not  improbable,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  many  cases  which  have  been 
<lescribed  as  severe  scarlet  fever  occurring  during  childbed  were  in  reality  septic 
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perience,  most  fominonly  cnuse  or  reiuier  possihlt'  the  occurrence  of  ^ptic  infet?- 
tioii.  In  each  indivkiuiil  case  it  must  be  our  task,  as  we  hiive  said,  eitlier  during 
the  patient's  life  or  at  the  autopsy,  to  determine  if  possible  the  point,  of  origin  of 
the  infection.  The  following  are  chietly  to  be  considered:  1>  The  puerperal  pro- 
cesses take  the  first  place.  Both  after  delivery,  and  still  more  frequently  after 
abortion,  the  raw  surface  of  the  uterus  nuiy  be  the  door  of  entrance  for  the  septic 
poison,  but  a  gross  pathologiciil  change  is  not  necessarily  to  be  seen  in  the  uterus 
itself  or  ill  it.s  appendages.  We  do  find,  often  enough,  diphtheritic  and  gan- 
grenous indamniation  at  the  place  where  the  placenta  was  inserted,  or  purulent 
thrombi  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  pelvis,  etc.;  but  in  other  cases  the 
uterus  is  merely  a  gate  of  entrance  for  the  poison,  remaining  itself  nomial. 
2.  Tlie  septic  iwison  may  also  he  absorbed  through  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin, 
injuries,  felons,  whitlows,  etc.;  and  these  may  be  almost  completely  healed  b.y 
the  time  the  severe  sjTnptoms  of  disease  are  developed.  Bed-sores  beloup:  in  this 
category.  3.  Ulcers  of  the  raucous  membranes  may  give  rise  to  infection.  This 
is  the  explamition  of  those  cases  of  sepsis  whicli,  in  rare  instances,  foUinv  all  sorts 
of  intestinal  ulcers  (simple  intestinal  ulcei-s,  typhoid,  dysentery,  etc.),  diphthe- 
ritic processes  in  the  pharynx,  even  mild  tonsillar  atfections,  etc.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  scarlet  fever  and  pharyngeal  diphtheria  we  have  already  considered  this 
important  form  of  secondary  sepsis  in  detail.  4.  Lastly,  we  sometimes  find  no 
other  source  for  the  pyiemia  than  a  suppurating  disease  of  the  bones,  joints,  or 
other  parts,  previously  existing.  We  must  here  suppose  that  some  connection  was 
formed  between  the  original  pus  cavity  and  the  blood  or  lymph  channels,  and  that 
thus  the  micrococci  entered  the  general  circulation  and  wore  enabled  rapidly 
to  increase. 

The  above  enumeration  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  possibilities;  still,  it 
will  be  found  i<i  ex])lain  most  cases.  The  more  minutely  we  search  for  a  place 
of  entrance  for  the  septic  virus,  the  rarer  will  the  ''cryptogenic""  cases  be  in 
which  the  starting-point  of  the  infection  remains  unknown,  [The  editor  has 
seen  two  clear  cases,  one  confirmed  by  autopsy,  of  general  septic  infection  and 
nuilitrnauf  cndncardit is  as  a  sequel  of  ponorrhcca.] 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  roost  striking  feature  at  the  autopsy  of  such 
cases  is  that  there  is  never  found  a  lesion  of  one  organ  exclusively.  Several,  or 
it  may  be  almost  all  of  the  organs,  exhibit  numerous  limited  foci  of  disease.  The 
lesions  sometimes  consist  for  the  most  part  of  nmltiple  abscesses,  sometimes  of 
numerous  ecchymoses,  and  sometimes  of  combimitions  of  the  two.  The  abscesses 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  lunirs.  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  muscles,  heart,  brain,  and 
thyroid  gland.  Quite  extensive  purulent  inflammation  is  also  found.  This  at- 
tacks the  joints  or  causes  phlegmon  of  the  muscles  or  skin  by  preference,  but  it 
also  attacks  the  pletira,  the  meninges,  and  the  eye,  where  it  canses  purulent 
choroiditis,  panophthalmitis,  and  purulent  degeneration  of  the  vitreous.  Puru- 
lent phlebitis  also  occurs.  The  ecchyraoses  are  most  frequent  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  the  serous  membranes  (pericardiimi,  pleura),  the  retina,  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  brain,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  etc.  Beside  these  multiple  abscesses  and 
ecehymoses.  there  is  frequently  another  disorder,  which  seems  to  be  the  rer.v 
focus  of  the  disease,  viz.,  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  (cf.  the  appropriate 
chapter).  This  usually  attacks  the  mitral  valve,  more  rarely  the  valves  of  the 
aorta,  and  quite  exceptionally  the  valves  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Finally- 
come  a  number  of  changes  common  to  all  severe  constitutional  infectious  diseases 
— acute  splenic  tumor.  "  cloudy  swelling  "  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  a  dryness  and 
dark-red  color  of  the  muscles,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  special  origin  of  all  these  symptoms  we  may  certainly 
refer  the  abscesses,  the  purulent  inflammation,  and  the  endocarditis  to  the 
immediate  presence   of   the   micrococci    themselves,  while   the   parenchymatous 
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degenerations  of  different  orffans,  the  haMtiorrhages,  and  probiiblj-  the  splenic  en- 
hirgenient  and  the  diffuse  acute  nephritis,  are  to  be  reg^arded  us  due  to  toxio 
Bctioij.  Micro^opio  txaiuinution  of  the  internal  organs  gives  us  a  very  instruc- 
tive innght  into  the  morbid  process.  This  often  reveals  the  presence  of  nuiuy 
tiny  foci  of  disease,  in  the  center  of  which  we  often  ssoe  a  little  blood-vessel  com- 
pleiely  filled  with  micrococci  ("micrococcus  embolus").  As  Wcigert  tiriit  found, 
the  primary  action  of  a.  little  focus  of  micrococci  upon  the  surrounding  tissues 
consists  of  a  circumscribed  cell  necrosis,  a  small  focus  of  *'  coagulatioii-neerotic  '* 
ceils  without  nuclei.     This  may  be  followed  later  by  oireums^cribed  suppuration. 

Clinical  History. — It  is  our  intention   to  discuss  below  ihofse  cases  cliiefly 
which  are  of  iniereiit  to  the  physician  rather  than  the  surgeon — i.  e.,  where  the 

^liBpticopJ»eIl^a  is  an  apparently  primary,  acute,  and  grave  disease.  Many  of  the 
.«ientinl  traits  of  this  type  of  disease  are  identical  with  those  of  the  pyuimia 
uliicli  (!oinplicates  the  effects  of  serious  wounds  or  the  intlanmaation  subsequent 
to  childbirth ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  no  cause  at  all  presents  itself  that  many 
caMS  of  this  form  of  sepsis  seem  so  obscure,  and  are  so  often  wrongly  diagnosti- 
cated. Besides,  the  patient  may  he  verj'  ill  indeed  Ijcforc  the  physician  sees  him; 
ind  this  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease  is  usually  rather  abrupt.  An  apparently  healthy 
I«THJii  is  attacked  with  febrile  symptoms,  headache,  and  ''  rheumatic  "  pains 
is  the  nitiscles,  joints,  and  loins.  There  may  also  be  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
of  considerable  severity,  including  vomiting  ami  diarrh"x»a.  Usually  the  patient 
feels  ill  enough  to  take  speedily  to  his  bed.  The  symptoms  now  increase  rapidly, 
niid  develop  into  a  severe  illness  which  may  resemble  either  a  bad  case  of  typhoid 
ferer  or  miliary  tubercidosis.  Or  the  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headache, 
ttopor,  and  delirium,  may  become  so  prominent  that  the  attack  seems  like  menin- 
git&  If  the  trouble  in  the  joints  (vide  infra)  predomimites  and  there  are  signs 
«/ eodocarditis,  the  disease  may  at  first  be  taken  for  a  violent  attack  of  acute 
•rtictilar  rheumatism. 

Taking  up  the  separate  symptoms,  we  shall  first  name  those  which  belon;2r  to 
♦reiy  wvere  acute  infectious  disease  and  have  nothing  characteristic  alxnit  them. 
In  this  list  belong  the  general  prostration,  the  anorexia,  the  mental  disturbance, 
the  stupor  and  delirium,  the  headache,  the  subjective  symptoms  of  fever,  the  dry- 
Mas  of  the  tongue,  and  finally  the  acute  splenic  tumor  which  can  often  be  made 
out  There  are,  however,  other  and  more  characteristic  symjttoms;  and  it  is 
chiefly  upon  these  that  the  diagnosis  rests,  provided  we  can  make  one  at  all. 
Thwe  are: 

1.  The  Course  of  the  Fever. — In  many  cases  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
fc  not  at  all  characteristic.  It  may  even  be  so  like  that  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
Ittst  for  some  time,  as  to  lead  to  a  wrong  diagnosis.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
teag^rtture-curve  does  aid  us  greatly,  viz.,  when  it  represents  an  intermitting 
fever  viih  marked  elevations,  reaching  106°  (41°  C.)  and  higher,  and  often 
ieoampanied  by  a  chill,  and  with  subsequent  deep  depressions.  The  curve  may 
tbiM  oome  to  resemble  closely  that  of  a  quotidian  or  even  tertian  intermittent 
ftrer.  This  true  "  iiyiemic  "  lever,  in  which  the  rise  in  temperature  is  usually  asso- 
•at^  xrith  a  severe  chill,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  eases  with  multiple  abscesses. 
SwDetimos,  again,  the  course  of  the  fever  is  made  up  of  similar  paroxysmal  elova- 
tiont,  separated  by  periods  of  ordinary  remitting  fever. 

2.  CutattfouJ)  iSympfoms. — These  are  very  frequent,  and  a  great  aid  to  diag- 
ndvis.  The  bfemorrhages  into  the  skin  are  of  chief  importance.  They  may  be 
eitber  punctiform  petechia^  or  more  extensive  ecchymoses.  Of  other  cutaneous 
aiipearaocesk,  the  first  in  rehitive  frequency  is  nn  er^'thema  resembling  s<'iirlatina. 
It  is  not  iinprobnble,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  many  cases  which  have  been 
dssciihed  as  severe  scarlet  fever  occurring  during  childbed  were  in  reality  septic 
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disease.  We  also  sometimes  see  eruptions  resembling  erythema  exsudativum 
multiforme  or  erythema  nodosum,  and  also  in  some  cases  roseola,  pustular  erup- 
tions, and  herpes.  Extensive  inflammations  of  the  skin  like  erysipelas  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  cc-rtain  cases.  They  are  seen  on  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  thorax,  the  back,  the  thi^'lis,  etc.,  and  often  end  in  phlegmonous  suppuration. 
When  they  occur  we  can  usually  make  a  very  positive  diagnosis  of  septic  in- 
fection. 

3.  Circulatory  Dis(urhance$. — An  ubility  to  recognize  the  cardiac  lesions 
would  be  very  desirable;  but  often  this  is  impossible  before  death.  Endocardial 
murmurs  are  often  wsiutiug-,  even  in  cases  where  the  autopsy  discloses  abundant 
exudation  und  ulcers  upon  the  valves.  Still,  in  some  cases  of  this  sort  we  have 
found  the  henrt-suunils  noticeably  deficient  in  clearness.  Sometimes  we  hear 
very  loud  or  low,  blowing  sounds.  The  cardiac  dulihie.ss  is  often  quite  normal,  in 
other  cast'5  somewhat  increased.  In  some  cases  fibrinous  or  purulent  pericarditis 
develops.  Functionul  disturbances  of  the  heart's  action  are  almost  always  pres- 
ent. The  heart's  action  is  excited  and  yery  rapid  (120  to  140  or  more),  or  in  rare 
cases  abnonnally  slow.  Irregularity  and  inequality  of  the  pulst?  are  common. 
The  tension  of  the  [lulse  is  usually  low,  and  the  frequent  pallor  and  mild  cyanosis 
of  the  patient  i>oint  to  a  diminished  energy  in  the  heart's  Mction.  In  the  blood 
we  find  almost  invariably  a  more  or  less  pronounced  leucocytosis.  The  presence 
of  micrococci  in  the  blood  would  naturally  be  of  the  greatest  significance.  They 
have,  in  fact,  been  repeatedly  found  in  septic  affections  during  life,  but  more 
extensive  clinical  bacteriological  investigations  are  still  needed  in  regard  to  this 
point. 

4.  The  grave  cerebral  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  quite  analogous  to  those 
of  other  severe  acute  infectious  diseases.  They  may  be  present,  and  yet  no 
marked  objective  lesions  may  be  found  after  death.  In  ulher  cases  they  have  an 
anatomical  basis — in  purnlent  meningitis,  hii'inorrhagic  pachymeuingitis.  cere- 
bral hfpmon'hage,  or  absces^j.  These  cumlitians,  just  enumerated,  may  excite 
localized  cerebral  symptoms,  e.  g.,  hemiplegia. 

5.  Affections  of  the  joints  are  comparatively  frequent,  and  uf  great  value  in 
diagnosis.  We  may  find  serous,  or  more  likely  purulent  inflammation,  or  even  peri- 
articular abscesses.  If  ihey  appear  early  in  the  attack,  they  may,  as  we  have 
said,  lend  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  acute  articular  rlieumatism.  Suppurative 
processes  affecting  the  periosteum  nnd  the  marrow  of  the  bones  not  infrequently 
accompany  the  joint  affections.  Only  in  rare  eases  do  the  bones  remain  wholly 
unaffected,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ptiin  in  the  long  bouea. 
If  there  is  decided  suppuration  in  the  bones  we  speak  of  an  acute  osteomyelitis. 
This  is  scfn  especially  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  almost  always  occasiruied 
by  the  staphylococcus  aureus.  In  earlier  times  such  cases  were  termed  bone- 
tjiihoid.  Finally,  abscesses  and  extensive  phlegmonous  suppuration  in  the  mus- 
cles are  not  uncommon. 

6.  Fenal  changes  are  veiy  frequent,  but  abscesses  and  htemorrhages  may  be 
numerous  in  the  kidneys,  or  hiemorrhages  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  without  materially  altering  the  character  of  tlie  urine.  In  most 
cases,  however,  an  acute  septic  nephritis  is  eitnjoined  with  the  infMrctions  nnd 
abscesses,  and  then  the  urine  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  acute  Bright's 
disease,  having  a  small  or  large  amount  of  albumen,  red  and  white  blood-corpus- 
cles, epithelium,  and  casts. 

7.  The  pulmonary  sympfoms  are  in  part  secondary.  Bronchitis  and  lobular 
pneumonia  develop  as  in  all  other  severe  constitutional  diseases.  The  pulmonary 
abscesses  of  themselves  give  rise  usually  to  no  objective  symptoms — or,  at  most,  to 
a  marked  dyspna?a,  out  of  all  projwrtinn  to  the  scanty  physical  signs.  Empyema 
is  a  not  infrequent  result  of  infection  of  the  pleura,  due  to  the  foci  of  disease 
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wcncti  are  situated  upon  the  outer  sui^ace  of  the  luugs,  or  perhaps  sometimes  to 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  If  the  aspirating-needle  shows  the  actual  existence  of 
empyema,  this  fact  may  make  the  diagnosis  of  the  constitutiuual  disease  much 
easier.  A  fibrinous  pleurisy  of  slight  degree  is  often  found  at  the  autopsy,  and  it 
may  be  diagnosticated  during  life  by  the  detection  of  a  slight  pleuritic  friction-rub. 

8.  Of  the  abdominal  symptoms  we  have  already  mentioned  the  acute  splenic 
tumor.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  diugnosticute  iufurctious  and  abscesses  in  the 
spleen.  If  the  spleen  is  enlarg^ed  and  noticeably  painful,  we  may  suspect  their 
existence.  There  are  sometimes  quite  severe  intestinal  symptoms,  such  as  a  pro- 
fuse "  septic  diarrhoea,"  in  case<i  where  the  autopsy  does  not  show  any  particularly 
grave  lesions.  Still  intestinal  ecchymoses  and  intestinal  diphtheria  have  some- 
times been  observed.  We  shoiild  mention  that  often  the  skin  has  a  faint  jaun- 
diced hue.  This  is  sometimes  the  result  of  duodenal  catarrh,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  **  hepato-hromatogenous  "  jaundice  due  to  a  decomposition 
of  the  blood. 

9.  Ocular  Duturbance$. — The  purulent  inflammations  of  the  eye,  which  are 
probably  of  embolic  origin  and  which  may  develop  into  diffuse  septic  panoph- 
tbahuitis.  have  been  known  for  some  time.  Lately.  Litten  and  others  have  called 
attention  to  more  minute  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  These  are  revealed 
through  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  have  great  diagnostic  value.  Chief  among 
them  is  retinal  htemorrhage.  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  white  spot  in 
the  center,  corresponding  to  a  necrosis  of  the  retina  in  that  place ;  but  there  may 
be  similar  white  spots  without  hjeinorrhage. 

Coone  of  the  Disease  and  Fro^osis. — In  severe  general  septic  infection 
death  sometimes  occurs  in  a  few  diiys.  In  other  cases  the  disease  continues 
longer,  the  synjptonia  lasting  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  more.  Improvement 
6ontetimes  takes  place,  followed  by  a  relapse.  Here,  too,  the  result  is  often  fatal, 
klthough  the  infection  may  finally  l>e  completely  overcome.  We  may  also  accept 
as  certain  that  there  are  mild,  curable  forms  of  septic  disease.  In  these  the 
signs  of  general  infix'tion  may  predominato,  such  as  fever  with  general  intoxica- 
tion, cardiac  weakness,  pains  in  the  joints,  albuminuria  or  exanthemata,  or,  in 
other  cases,  the  chief  symptoms  may  be  due  to  a  special  localization  of  the  germs 
or  their  toxines  (acute  endocarditis,  septic  nephritis,  septic  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes,  septic  enteritis,  etc.).  As  we  shall  see  later,  acute  articular 
rheumatism  (polyarthritis  acuta)  is  probably  nothing  but  a  benign  septic 
infection. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  self-evident  that  a  disease  which  combines  symptoms  so 
mantfold  and  so  ambiguous  must  be  very  difficult  to  recognize.  We  will  re- 
capitulate the  chief  diseases  to  be  excluded.  A  case  may  greatly  resemble  typhoid 
fever  when  there  is  persistent  prostration,  diarrhoea,  an  eruption  like  roseola,  and 
ftn  enlarged  spleen.  In  discriminating,  we  should  consider  with  great  care  the 
1  P«>ssible  aetiology — e.g.,  external  injuries,  etc.;  we  should  remember  that  most 
J-«ptic  affections  begin  rather  more  rapidly;  and  we  should  lo<»k  for  swelling  of 
the  joints,  cutaneous  ecchymoses,  nephritis,  phlegmonous  suppurations,  an  iiiter- 
niitiing  form  of  fever,  and  septic  disease  of  the  retina.  We  have  repeatedly 
founti  that  levicocytosis  was  a  very  valuable  sign,  since  it  is  almost  always  absent 
la  typhoid  fever,  btit  a  positive  result  from  WidaTs  serum  reaction  (vide  page 
22)  renders  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid  very  probable.  It  is  all  the  more  possible 
lor  the  disease  to  resemble  njeningitis,  because,  as  we  have  said,  meningeal  dis- 
turbance may  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  sepsis  and  color  the  whole  pic- 
^v^Ti:.  Here  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning  already  mentioned 
^ouM  be  of  &ome  value  in  diagnosis,  and  the  physical  signs  of  endocarditis  or 
^'  tt  greatly  enlarged  spleen  would  be  worth  still  more.  There  may  be  much 
oifficulty  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  acute  sepsis  and  acute  miliary 
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tuberculosis.  Here  we  should  consider  carefully  eiu'h  separate  symptom,  ant 
above  all,  the  a-tiology,  searching  for  something  that  would  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  sepsis  ou  the  one  hand,  or  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  (q.  v.)  on  the 
other.  If  we  found  miliary  tubercles  in  the  choroid  by  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, or  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  or  in  the  blood  (which  is,  of  course, 
not  always  possible),  all  doubt  would  vanish.  At  the  beginning  of  a  septic 
attack  the  rigors  may  arouse  suspicions  of  intermittent  fever.  Usually  the  early 
appearance  of  other  symptoms  corrects  this  idea;  but,  if  not,  the  powerless- 
nesfi  of  quinine  will.  If  a  severe  acute  nephritis  has  developed  itself  in  a  septic 
case,  all  the  symptom?  may  be  erroneously  referred  to  urfemia ;  but  iiersistent 
observation  will  usually  lead  us  to  the  right  cojiclusion.  As  to  the  conditions 
of  great  prostration  resembling  acute  sepsis,  which  occur  in  acute  (primaiy) 
ulcerative  endocarditis  and  in  severe  articular  rheumatism,  see  the  appropriate 
chapters. 

In  general  the  diagnosis  of  acute  sepsis  can  rarely  bo  settled  during  the  first 
days  of  the  disease,  but  on  further  obs^ervation  and  with  due  attention  a  toler- 
ably definite  diagnosis  can  often  be  made.  The  chief  elements  for  diagnosis  are 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  setiology.  attention  to  the  whole  clinical  picture, 
and  to  any  individual  sjTnptoms  especially  characteristic  of  septic  infection 
(purulent  intlammiition,  chills  and  fever,  cutaneous  and  retina!  htetnorrhages, 
nephritis,  mnrked  leucocytosis,  etc.). 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  appropriate  chapters  for  the  morbid  condi- 
tions allied  to  acute  sepsis,  such  as  "  primary  acute  endocarditis,"  "  acute  articu- 
lar rheu mutism,"  "purpura  hsemorrhagica,"  etc. 

The  treatment  is  merely  sjTiiptomatie.  Of  course  we  try  again  and  again 
to  cut  short  the  attacks  of  fever  by  large  doses  of  quinine  or  antipyrine.  but 
never  with  any  hut  temporary  success..  With  mnrked  swelling  of  the  joints  we 
may  try  salicylic  acid.  t)f  other  remedies,  cardiac  stimulants  ore  most  fre- 
quently employed,  and  narcotics  if  necessary.  Great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  keep- 
ing up  the  physical  strength  by  carefvil  nourishment.  Circumscribed  suppura- 
tion (empyema,  phlegmon,  etc.),  when  it  exists,  of  course  requires  the  proper 
surgical  treatment. 


CHAPTER   XX 
ETDBOFHOBIA 

iL'iif'i.:*  ciifiimr,      Li/mia'i 

iEtiolog^y.  Aabies  in  Dogs. — A  peculiar  infectious  disease  sometimes  occurs 
in  dogs,  and  more  rarely  in  .*!ome  other  animals — viz.,  the  wolf,  fox,  cat.  etc. 
Men  who  are  bitten  by  the  anima!  may  catch  the  disease,  and  thus  suffer  from 
very  severe  symptoms  originating  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Two  forms  of  madness  are  distinp^uished  in  dogs — the  raving  madness  and  the 
quiet  madness.  Bollinger  descrilies  ilir  rnvin^'  form  as  beginning  with  prodro- 
matn,  the  mcliuirholy  stage,  lasting  one  to  three  days.  The  animal  is  Iriw-spirited. 
timorous,  and  without  appetite.  Then  comes  the  stage  of  irritation  or  of  mania, 
in  which  the  animal  is  possessed  with  an  impulse  to  bite.  It  seems  determined  to 
run  away  and  rove  iibout,  and  it  utters  a  peculiar  howl.  The  dog  will  not  touch 
his  ordinary  food,  btit  he  often  swallows  straw,  hair,  earth,  bits  of  wood,  etc.  In 
the  third  or  paralytic  stage  paralysis  appears.  The  dog  looks  lean  and  wretched, 
and  always  dies  on  the  tenth  day  at  the  huest.  In  what  is  called  the  quiet  mad- 
ness there  is  no  maniiical  stage.  The  symptoms  of  paralysis,  affecting  chiefly  the 
hind  limbs  and  the  lower  jaw,  occur  earlier  and  are  sooner  fatal.    Marked  patho- 
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ml  i-buiiges  are  not  fouud.  There  are  pulmonary  and  intestinal  catarrh  and 
puuft  cougt-stion  of  the  visceru.  and  the  stomach  often  (.'outains  foreign  bodies 
in  place  of  the  usual  partially  digested  food. 

(.Ou  the  Western  plniiis  hydrophobia  is  !?uid  not  infrequently  to  follow  skunk 
bitw.  The  bite  is  inllicte<l  during  sleep  on  iM?rsou»  pushing  the  night  in  the  open 
air  or  in  tents  to  which  the  tiiiimul  can  gain  access.] 

Rabies  is  transferred  t«i  the  hutuan  being  iilmost  invariably  by  the  bite  of  some 
raring  animal,  and  Thi*  animal  is  almost  always  o  dog;  much  more  rarely  n  wolf 
or  cat.     It  is  of  practical  importance,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  continued,  that 
the  bite  of  such  an  anim.il,  although  still  in  the  incubation  period  of  hydrophobia, 
Cia  convey  the  disease  to  man.     The  poison,  which  i*  not  yet  known  in  itj*  pure 
form,  is  evidently  contained  in  the  saliva  or  slaver  and  in  the  blood  of  mad  ani- 
loals,  and  onn,  by  means  of  these  substance*,  be  successfully  inoculated  in  other 
animals.     Pasteur  has  discovered  another  way  to  produce  the  disease  experi- 
mentally.    He  takes  minute  ^tortious  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongaUi,  or  some 
other  intemol  viscus  of  a  mad  dog,  and  either  injects  them  into  the  veins  of  a 
healthy  auimul.  or  trephines,  and  then  inserts  them  beneath  the  meninges.     The 
virulence  of  the  rabic  poison  when  thus  manipulated  undergoes,  under  special  con- 
ditioDs,  ver>'  peculiar  alterations,  which  will  be  detailed  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

Aliout  ••ne  hrdf  i>f  tbose  xvho  are  bitten  by  mad  animals  exhibit  no  subsequent 
symptoms.  Still  this  can  scarcely  be  due  to  inherent  immunity  from  the  dis- 
and  it  must  result  chiefly  from  imperfect  infection.  Experience  has  shown 
It  infection  is  especiidly  apt  to  follow  when  a  nerve  has  been  injured  by  the 
bite;  and  infection  occurs  more  readily  the  larger  and  the  nearer  the  brain  the 
(round  is.  Wounds  of  the  head  iii-c  therefore  the  most  dangerous.  The  dura- 
tion of  incubation  until  rabies  finally  breaks  out  scemfi  to  vary  greatly.  As  a  rule 
It  is  about  three  to  six  luonfhs,  but  observers  have  reported  instances  both  of 
«borter  and  of  much  longt-r  duration. 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  begins  with  a  general  feeling  of  indisposition, 
}Texia,  headache,  and  uneasiness.  This  last  is  partially  explaine«l.  to  be  sure, 
lya  dread  of  what  is  inittonding.  If  the  bite  was  in  the  face,  frequent  con%'uIsive 
(neezing  may  occur.  Even  now,  in  this  prtitdromal  stage,  a  marked  aversion  to 
li<}uids  is  a  usual  and  early  symptom.  The  attempt  to  swallow  excites  slight  con- 
vulsive disturbances.  Painful  sensations  may  arise  once  more  in  the  bitten  place, 
although  this  has  usually  been  cicatrized  long  before,  and  the  neighboring  lymph- 
glands  are  often  found  to  Ite  swollen. 

Only  a  day  or  two  later  the  second,  hydrophobic  stage  begins.  The  especial 
♦'boracteristic  of  this  consists  in  the  jieculiar  attacks  of  tonic  convulsions.  The 
pharynx  suffers  most,  but  conviUsions  also  attack  the  muscles  of  respiration  uud 
those  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  A  terrible  feeling  of  anxiety  and  oppression 
ucrvimpanies  these  attacks,  so  that  one  who  has  once  witnessed  the  sight  can  never 
forgft  it.  The  convidsions  always  seem  to  be  reflex,  and  are  produced  by  the 
ilightest  causes,  particularly  by  any  attempt  to  swallow,  or  sometimes  by  the  mere 
sight  of  water.  They  recur  at  gradually  dinjinishing  intervals,  and  last  from  n 
few  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  e.xoitemcnt  of  the  patient  may  reach  the  pitch 
of  delirium  or  mania.  The  pulse  is  at  first  full  and  rapid,  but  later  it  is  small 
and  irregular.  The  temperature  is  usually  only  slightly  elevated,  but  it  may  be 
Kij?lL  Tliere  is  great  thirst,  accompanied  by  biiming  pain  in  the  throat.  Usu- 
«lly  there  is  marked  salivation. 

Tht3  condition  lasts  one  to  three  days.     Then  death  occurs,  ushered  in  by  vio- 
it  convulsions.    Death  may  also  be  preceded  by  a  brief  third  stage  of  paralysis, 
li  there  are  no  convulsive  attacks.     Cases  of  recovery  in  roan,  if  they 
rw  ,1.  are  extremely  rare. 
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the  ligbt  touch  of  a  finger  or  a  needle  causes  grent  pain.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
slig^ht  twitching'  in  the  miisclea  of  the  extremities.  This  hns.  however,  no  special 
sipniticaueo.  There  is  often  rifridity  and  stiffness  nf  the  mii-scles.  Kemig  has 
called  attention  to  the  freijuent  ap[ieHranee  of  flexure  eontrnetions  in  the  legs, 
and  siornetinies  also  in  the  arms,  if  the  patients  are  caused  to  sit  tip  or  if  the 
thigh  is  pnssively  bent  upon  the  trunk.  As  might  he  expected,  there  is  no  in- 
variable rule  about  the  reflexes.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  usually  well  marked, 
and  the  tendon  relle.xc'3  may  be;  but  in  some  cases  we  have  found  the  tendou 
reflexes  markedly  diminishpd  or  even  abolished.  Such  a  condition  is  probably 
due  to  some  lesion  of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots. 

All  of  the  norvou^  syniptoms  above  enumerated  result  from  one  of  two  causes 
— either  the  roots  of  the  nerves  are  affected  by  the  purulent  exudation,  or  the 
inflanimution  extends  inward  to  the  central  org^ans  themselves.  This  extension  is 
the  explanation  also  of  other  symptoms  soraetiines  observed — viz,,  hemiplegiar 
paraplegia,  partial  convulsions,  and  aphasia. 

3.  Tn  addition  to  all  these  nervous  disturbances,  we  see  also  symptoms  refer- 
able to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Of  this  class  there  is  one  cutaneous  affection 
which  is  a  very  valuable  aid  to  diag-nosls.  Herpes  hibialis  or  herpes  facialis  is  apt 
to  appear  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  mpiiiniritis.  It  is  seen  in  more  than  half 
the  cases,  and  as  frequently  in  severe  as  in  mild  attacks.  Other  eruptions  occur 
now  and  then — e.  g.,  roseola,  urticaria,  or  petechife.  Sometimes  they  are  so  s>Tn- 
metrically  distributed  upon  the  two  halves  of  the  body  as  to  8U|!:gest  the  idea  of  a 
nen'ous  origin. 

The  digestive  system  seldom  displays  severe  symptoms  beyond  the  vomiting' 
already  mentioned.  Anorexia  and  constipation  are.  indeed,  usually  present,  as 
in  many  g^rnve  diseases.  We  have  seen  mild  dysentery  a  few  times.  Xow  and 
then  n  slight  jaundice  has  been  noticed.  The  spleen  is  often  somewhat  swollen, 
but  very  rarely  attains  great  size. 

Swelling  of  the  joints  has  been  observed  quite  often  :  it  is  much  more  frequent 
in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.  The  enlargement  may  be  an  early  or  a  later 
symptom.     It  does  not  usually  prove  serious. 

The  iirinary  apparatus  is  seldom  aflFectcd.  The  urine  may  contain  some  albu- 
men and  a  few  casts.  Polyuria  is  an  interesting  B^Tnptom,  probably  of  nervous 
origin.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease.  In  a  number  of 
cases  sugar  has  been  found  in  the  urine.  Cystitis  is  a  secondary  disorder  which 
is  not  very  rare,  particularly  in  severe  cases  when  the  catheter  has  been  used. 

Pulmonary  and  bmnchiitl  symptoms  are  likewise  secondary.  They  occur  very 
often  in  bad  cases.  It  is  evident  liow  easily  the  stupor  of  the  patient  may  lead  to 
the  inhalation  of  solid  matter,  with  consequent  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneu- 
monia. 

Legions  of  the  circulatory  system  are  rare.  Acute  endocarditis  has  been  ob- 
served only  a  few  times.  The  pulse  is  usually  somewhat  accelerated,  seldom 
rendered  slow.  Very  frequently  the  pulse-rate  is  remarkably  variable,  un- 
dnubtedl.v  because  of  variation  in  the  supply  of  nen'ous  force.  Slight  irregu- 
larities in  the  pulse  are  also  common.  In  the  blorwl  we  find  Quite  a  markr>d 
leucocytosis. 

4.  The  fever  in  epidemic  meningitis  conforms  to  no  single  type.  It  dops  not 
correspond  at  all  to  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms;  the  worst  cases  may  run 
their  course  with  little  or  no  fever.  Tn  most  instances  the  fever  has  irregidar  re- 
missions. It  seldom  exceeds  104"  (40"  C).  Sometimes  the  fever  exhibits  a  decid- 
edly intermittent  character.  It  is  in  these  cases  particularly  that  we  find  the 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  all  the  symptoms  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
repeatedl.v.  The  variations  in  the  temperature  do  not,  howev^er,  always  run  par- 
allel with  the  changes  in  the  other  symptoms.     In  mild  cases  the  fever  is  usuallv 
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moderate  and  brief.  The  abortive  attacks  may  present  high  temperatures  at 
first,  but  these  quickly  abate.  In  case  of  a  fatal  issue  there  is  sometimes  hyi)er- 
pyrexia  before  death,  retiching  108°  to  109°  (42°-4«J°  C).  la  the  severer  but 
not  fatal  cnses  the  fever  deeline^  slowly  but  irregularly.  The  fever  may  be  over, 
long  before  the  other  symptoms  disappear. 

It  is  impossible  to  portray  all  the  forms,  symptoms,  and  courses  the  disease 
may  have.  The  chief  varieties  have  been  already  mentioned;  but  in  reality  these 
are  only  types  which  run  into  one  another  without  sharply  defined  border-lines. 
It  is  in  itself  a  characteristic  of  epidemic  meningitis  that  most  of  the  more 
tedious  cases  have  a  variable,  uncertain  course.  We  may  even  meet  with  a  com- 
plete intermission  of  all  the  sjTnptoms,  lasting  for  quite  a  while,  so  that  the  return 
of  the  ironhle  may  fairly  be  called  a  relarHe. 

Sequels  are  not  rare  after  severe  cases.  Persistent  deafness  is  the  most  fre- 
quent. It  results  from  the  complications,  already  mentioned,  which  nffect  the 
labyrinth  and  the  middle  ear.  Little  children  may  become  deaf  nnd  dumb. 
Again,  vision  may  he  deranged,  because  of  retinitis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
or  corneal  opacities,  etc.  It  is  not  very  rare  for  meningitis  to  leave  grave  nerv- 
ous disorders  behind  it.  These  are  frequently  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. We  may  observe  headache,  sudden  unconsciousness,  or  even  convul- 
sions, mental  impainnent,  and  weakne-*s  of  the  extremities.  Or  there  may  be 
localized  disturbances  due  to  permanent  injury  of  limited  portions  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  such  as  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  and  aphasia.  From  many  of  these 
conditions  there  may  be  a  gradual  recovery,  but  others  prove  incurable. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  not  difficult  in  a  well-developed 
?,  particularly  if  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  disease. 
Diagnosis  is  more  difficult  in  spDradic  cases,  and  moat  difficult  of  all  when  the 
patient  does  not  come  under  observation  till  he  is  vcrj-  ill  nnd  when  we  can  not 
obtain  the  previous  historj',  Importrtut  factors  are  the  abrupt  onset,  the  speedy 
appearance  of  grave  cerebral  symptoms,  the  characteristic  headache  and  pain  in 
the  back,  the  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  the  herpes  labialis. 

If  we  tind  evident  symptoms  of  meningitis,  we  have  still  to  decide  whether  the 
case  IS  one  of  primary  epidemic  disease,  or  secondary,  due  perhaps  to  extension 
frrim  s«"»me  other  part.  Bearing  this  last  possibility  in  mind,  we  should  examine 
the  ears  carefully;  for,  as  is  well  known,  chronic  otitis  media  may  set  up  a  puru- 
lent meningitis.  Again,  it  may  be  verj"  difficult  to  exclude  a  tubercular  menin- 
gitis. Here  we  should  consider  other  circumstances  that  might  render  tubennilosis 
probable,  such  as  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  heredity,  previous  pleurisy, 
the  results  of  thoracic  examination,  or  scrofulous  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints. 
The  existence  of  heri>es  points  toward  epidemic  meningitis,  for  it  is  exceptional 
in  the  other  forms  of  the  diseai*e.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
meningitis  and  severe  cases  of  other  acute  inf«^nious  diseases— e.  g.,  typhoid 
fever  and  septic  diseases.  Here  we  must  weigh  all  the  cimumstances  carefully. 
Lumbar  puncture  has  greatly  aided  the  diiignosis  of  meningitis.  This  was 
recently  introduced  by  Quincke,  nnd  it  has  often  been  performed  since.  As 
Quincke  first  showed,  we  can  usually  reach  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  cauda 
equina  without  difficulty  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebne  with 
an  aspirating  needle  about  eight  centimetres  long.  The  patient  should  lie  on  one 
side  In  this  way  we  can  obtain  more  or  less  of  any  raeningitic  exudation  that 
may  l»e  present.  In  epidemic  meningitis  we  often  obtain  a  sero-punilent  or 
punilent  exudation  which  can  be  examined  bacteriologically.  [The  discovery  of 
the  diplo<v>ccu^  intracollularis  in  the  tluid  withdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture  is  of 
extreme  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  or  sporadic  cases. — K.] 

This  is  a   good  opportunity  to  mention    (he  secondary  meningitis  which   is 
^d  tn  occur  with  relative  frequency  just  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic.     The  com- 
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bination  of  croupous  pueumonia  {q.  v.)  and  purulent  meningitis  has  been 
repeatedly  obsei'ved.  Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  wliether  the  cause  of  this 
jondary  itieningitis  is  nctually  identieiil  with  that  of  the  epitiemit-  form  {vide 
fupra).  In  other  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and  nrticulnr  rheumatism,  when 
they  occur  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic,  the  "tendency  to  meningitis"  is  potent 
enough  to  make  meningeal  symptoms  more  frequent  than  usual.  It  has  not  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  however,  that  this  fact  is  actually  due  to  the  epidemic  men- 
ingitis. 

The  progn^osiB  deiiends  chiefly  upon  the  severity  of  the  cerebral  symptoms. 
Yet  we  should  1k^  guarded  in  our  utterances,  even  when  the  case  seems  mild,  or 
has  apparently  made  the  first  ptcps  toward  convalescence.  The  disease  sometimes 
changes  for  the  worse  at  a  late  period.  In  general  the  mortality  is  about  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent.  Probably  this  estimate  does  not  take  into  accoxint  many  very 
mild  oaJ^ei*. 

Treatment  is  purely  sj-mptomatic.  There  is  no  specific  for  meningitis.  A 
valuable  remedy  is  cold  applications.  Ice-bags  are  placed  upon  the  head,  and,  if 
possible,  along  the  spine.  There  arc  long  and  narrow  rubber  bags  for  the  latter 
purpose.  The>ie  applications  are  borne  well  by  most  patients  and  afford  decided 
reHef.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  has  also  an  undeniably  beneficial  influence, 
however  difficult  this  may  be  to  explain.  Leeches  are  put  behind  the  ears,  and 
cupping-glasses  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  along  the  spine.  Mercurial  ointment 
is  often  rubbed  in,  not  only  locally  but  also  in  the  same  way  as  in  treating  syphi- 
lis. Its  efficacy  is  doubtful.  The  narcotics  are  of  great  value.  The  best  is  mor- 
phine given  subcutaneously.  It  lessens  the  pain,  and  often  affords  the  uneasy  and 
delirious  patient  rest  and  sleep.  Chloral  and  bromide  of  potash  may  also  be  em- 
ployed. Iodide  oi  potash  is  often  given  internally,  to  the  araotint  of  twenty  to 
thirty  grains  (grammes  1.5-2)  in  a  day,  especially  in  cases  with  a  slow  course. 
The  evacuation  of  a  part  of  the  raeningitic  exudation  by  lumbar  pimcture  {vide 
supra)  is  RCtmetimes  followed  by  a  temporary  improvement  of  the  s\nn]>toms,  but 
no  actual  and  permanent  therapeutic  result  has  yet  been  obtained  by  lumbar  punc- 
ture. 

The  fever  hardly  ever  requires  special  treatment.  Quinine  exerts  no  influence 
in  the  intermittent  type.  Antipyrine  is  better  borne,  and  it  also,  like  the  other 
nervines,  Bometimes  relieves  the  nervous  symptoms.  Cool  baths  ore  not  to  be 
recommended,  but  hot  baths  or  hot  packs  sometimes  seem  to  be  of  decided  benefit. 
Later,  warm  baths  are  often  beneficial.  Local  complications — e.g.,  affecting  the 
eye  or  the  ear — require  special  treatment.  The  swetling  of  the  joints  which  some- 
times occurs  we  have  thought  to  be  somewhat  relieved  by  salicylic  acid. 
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SEPTIC    AND    PYJ£MIC    DISEASES 

(Syontantov*  Sfpticoftyttmia) 

The  sejjtic  and  pyasmic  proceaseB  which  follow  serious  injuries  or  operations 
belong  to  surgery;  but  analogous  diseases  occtir  in  persons  who  are  apparently  in 
perfect  condition.  They  take  the  form  of  an  extremely  severe  acute  infectioua 
disease,  usually  fatal.  There  can  scarcely  .be  a  doubt  that  in  almost  all  these 
cases  there  is  some  small  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  external  skin  or  the 
mucous  nifrabraue  which  affords  nn  entrance  for  the  infectious  material;  but, 
since  the  infection  itself  is  wholly  unnoticed,  the  general  disease  seems  a  primary 
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afFection,  and  its  correct  interpretation  often  occasions  the  physician  considerable 
difficulty.  Even  if  the  septic  infection  be  correctly  recognized,  it  is  sonietiinea 
impossible  to  determine  the  point  of  origin.  For  such  coses  Leube  has  intro- 
dnced  the  name  of  "cryptogenic"  septicopytemia.  We  must  add,  however,  that 
in  many  cases  at  least,  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination  will  reveal  the  origin 
of  the  infection.  In  many  cases,  however,  a  complete  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  infection  is  given  only  by  the  autopsy,  and  the  origin  of  some  cases 
remains  obscure  even  after  a  careful  autopsy. 

The  causes  of  pyaemic  and  septic  aiFections  are  chiefly  the  same  pus  cocci 
which  produce  many  circumscribed  inflammations  and  suppurations,  e.«j>eoially  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albiis,  and  the  staphylococcua 
pyogenes  aureus.  We  can  not  make  any  definite  clinical  distinction  in  the  septic 
affections  according  to  the  special  cocci  that  produce  them;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
the  rule  that  the  severe,  fatal  pysBmic  and  septiciemic  affections  are  most  often 
le  to  streptococci — for  example,  many  cases  of  pytemia,  of  puerperal  sepsis,  of 

fTQ  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.  The  staphylococci  seem  on  the  whole  to  cause 
more  l^enipn  forms  of  suppurative  or  septic  disease.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  must  be  regarded  as  such  a 
staphylococcus  infection.  Mixed  infections  with  streptococci  and  staphylococci 
also  occur,  and,  finally,  other  micro-organisms  (pneumonia  diplococci,  gouococci) 
may  sometimes  cause  forms  of  disease  which  have  many  points  of  similarity  to 
the  other  septic  diseases. 

The  essentiol  thing  in  all  septic  infections  is  the  general  disease  of  the  body 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  germs  into  the  circulation  and  their  increase 
therein.  The  form  and  severity  of  the  disease  thus  caused  depends  probably 
in  part  upon  the  special  variety  and  in  part  upctu  the  varying  specific  "  viru- 
lence" of  the  bacteria  that  have  entered  the  system,  but  the  form  and  severity 
also  depend  upon  jhe  greater  or  less  resistance  of  the  body,  which  varies  in  indi- 
viduals. If  the  micrococci  enter  the  general  circulation  only,  they  cause  a  large 
number  of  intoxication  «,vmptoms,  due  to  the  action  of  different  "toxines"  formed 
by  the  chemical  changes  in  the  micrococci.  The  micrococci,  however,  may  collect 
in  the  smaller  blood-vessels  ("micrococcus  foci,"  "micrococcus  emboli  "),  and  in 
this  way  may  cause  circumscribed  or  extensive  suppuration  in  the  various  organs. 
In  prevailing  parlan.ce  we  call  this  multiple  abscess  formation  pytemia.  and  the 
cases  with  severe  (toxic)  general  f^ymptoms,  haemorrhage,  etc.  (vide  infra}^  but 
without  suppuration,  we  call  septica-mia  or  sepsis.  Since,  however,  the  two 
groups  of  symptoms  may  be  associated  with  each  other  in  many  ways,  we  often 
apeak  of  septicopycemia. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  correct  understanding  of  all  these  conditions  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  different  cases,  different  organs  or  parts  of  the  body  may 
become  the  chief  seat  for  the  localization  of  the  mifrococci.  Hence  severe  local 
disorders  may  arise,  which,  of  course,  may  give  diverse  aspects  to  the  clinical 
picture  according  to  the  special  localization.  This  is  the  reason  why  many  of 
lhe*c  affections  were  formerly  regarded  us  separate  diseases,  although  in  reality 
they  were  only  different  localizations  and  forms  of  the  same  infectious  process. 
Among  the^e  affections  were  the  so-called  "  acute  osteomyelitis  "  almost  always 
earned  by  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  '*  malignant  endocarditis,"  certain 
form*  of  *'  malignant  erysipelas,"  etc.  In  their  clinical  aspect  these  differences 
arf,  of  course,  still  of  great  importance,  but  the  a?tiological  connection  of  all 
these  case*  must  always  be  emphasized,  because  only  by  putting  a  proper  stress  upon 
this  point  can  wr>  obtain  a  correct  understanding  of  all  the  combinations  mani- 
fested in  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease. 

Bf-tV.ro  wf  consider  the  details  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  septic  affections, 
we  would  mention  those  circiunstances  (exciting  causes),  which,  we  know  by  ex- 
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perience,  most  eoiiniioiily  cause  or  render  possible  the  occurrence  of  septic  infect 
tion.  In  eaeli  imlivldual  case  it  must  be  our  task,  a-^  we  have  said,  either  during 
the  patient's  life  or  at  the  autopsy,  to  determine  if  possible  the  point  of  origrin  of 
the  infection.  The  following  ai-e  ohietly  to  be  considered:  1.  The  puerperal  pro- 
cesses take  the  first  place.  Both  after  delivery,  and  still  more  frequently  after 
abortion,  the  raw  surface  of  the  uterus  may  be  the  door  of  entrance  for  the  septic 
poison,  but  a  gross  pathological  change  is  not  necessarily  to  be  seen  in  the  uterus 
itself  or  in  its  appendages.  We  do  find,  often  enough,  diphtheritic  and  gan- 
grenous intiamniation  at  the  place  where  the  placenta  was  inserted,  or  purulent 
thrombi  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  pelvis,  etc.;  but  in  other  cases  the 
uterus  is  merely  a  gate  of  entrance  for  the  poison,  remaining  itself  nomiHl. 
2.  The  sepjtic  poison  may  also  be  absorbed  through  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin, 
injuries,  felons,  whitlows,  etc.;  and  these  may  be  alraost  completely  healed  by 
the  time  the  severe  symptoms  of  di.«ease  are  developed.  Bed-sores  belong  in  this 
category.  3.  Ulcers  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  give  rise  to  infection,  Thi8 
is  the  explanation  of  those  cases  of  sejisis  which,  in  rare  instances,  follow  all  sorts 
of  intestinal  ulcers  (simple  intestinal  ulcers,  typhoid,  dysentery,  etc.),  diphthe- 
ritic processes  in  the  pharynx,  even  mild  tonsillar  affections,  etc.  Tn  the  descrip- 
tion of  scarlet  fever  and  pharyngeal  diphtheria  we  have  already  considered  this 
important  form  of  secondary  scepsis  in  detail.  4.  Lastly,  we  sometimes  find  no 
other  .source  for  the  pyaemia  than  a  suppurating  disease  of  the  bones,  joints,  or 
other  parts,  previously  existing.  We  vnxist  here  suppose  that  some  connection  was 
fornieil  between  the  original  pus  cavity  and  the  blood  or  lymph  channels,  and  that 
thus  the  micrococci  entered  the  general  cii'culotion  and  were  enabled  rapidly 
to  increase. 

The  above  enumeration  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  possibilities;  still,  it 
will  be  frnind  to  explain  most  cases.  The  more  minutely  we  searrh  for  a  place 
of  entranee  for  tlie  septic  virus,  the  rarer  will  the  ''  cryptogenic  "  cases  be  in 
which  the  starting-point  of  the  infection  remains  unknown.  [The  editor  has 
Been  two  clear  cases,  one  confirmed  by  autopsy,  of  ganeral  septic  infection  and 
malignant  endocarditis  as  a  sequel  of  gonorrha'a.] 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  moat  striking  feature  at  the  autopsy  of  such 
cases  is  that  there  is  never  found  a  lesion  of  one  organ  exclusively.  Several,  or 
it  may  be  almost  all  of  the  organs,  exhibit  numerous  limited  foci  of  disease.  The 
lesions  sometimes  consist  for  the  most  part  of  multiple  abscesses,  sometimes  of 
numerous  ecchymoses.  and  sometimes  of  combinations  of  the  two.  The  abscesses 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  hiiiffs.  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  muscles,  heart,  brain,  and 
thyroid  glanii  Quite  extensive  inirulent  intlanmmtion  is  also  found.  This  at- 
tacks the  joints  or  causes  phJegnion  of  the  muscles  or  skin  by  preference,  but  it 
also  attacks  the  pleura,  the  meninges,  and  the  e.ve,  where  it  causes  purulent 
choroiditis,  panophthalmitis,  and  purulent  degeneration  of  the  vitreous.  Puru- 
lent ]>hlebitis  also  occurs.  The  ecchymoses  are  ninst  frequent  up<>n  the  surface 
of  the  body,  the  serous  membranes  (pericardium,  pleura) ,  the  retina,  the  conjunc- 
tiva, thft  brain,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  etc.  Beside  these  multiple  abscesses  and 
ecchymoses  there  is  frequently  another  disor«ler.  which  seems  to  be  the  very 
focus  of  the  disease,  viz.,  acute  ulcerative  endocjirditis  (cf.  the  apjiroprinte 
chapter).  This  usually  attacks  the  mitral  valve,  more  rarely  the  valves  of  the 
aorta,  and  quite  exceptionally  the  valves  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Finally 
come  a  numl>er  of  changes  common  to  all  severe  constitutional  infectious  diseases 
— acute  splenic  tumor,  "  cloudy  swelling ''  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  a  dryness  and 
dark-red  cdor  of  the  muscles,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  special  origin  of  all  these  symptoms  we  may  certainly 
refer  the  abscesses,  the  purulent  inflammation,  and  the  endocarditis  to  the 
immediate  presence  of   the  mierooocei   themselves,  while   the  parenchymatous 
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Ions  of  clifferent  orgnns,  the  hneraorrhages,  and  probably  the  splenic  en- 
largement and  the  diffuse  acute  nephritis,  are  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  toxic 
action.  Micro>K:opic  examination  of  the  internal  organs  gives  us  u  very  iiustruc- 
tive  insight  into  the  morbid  prueess.  This  often  reveals  the  presence  of  many 
tiny  foci  of  disease,  in  the  center  uf  which  we  often  see  a  little  blood-ve&^el  com- 
pletely tilled  with  micrococci  ("micrococcus  embolus").  As  Weigert  tirsi  found, 
the  primary  action  of  a  little  focus  of  micrococci  upon  the  surrounding  tissues 
consists  of  a  circumscribed  cell  necrosis,  a  small  focus  of  '*  coagulution-necrotic  " 
cell?  without  nuclei.     This  may  be  followed  later  by  circumscribed  suppuratioiu 

Clinical  History. — It  is  our  intention  to  discuss  below  those  cases  chiefly 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  physician  rather  than  the  surgeon — i.  e..  where  the 
Jticopyiemia  is  an  apparently  primary,  acute,  and  grave  disease,  ^fany  of  the 
mtial  traits  of  this  type  of  disease  are  identical  with  those  of  the  pywrnia 
which  e<implicates  the  effects  of  serious  wounds  or  the  inflnnnnation  subsequent 
to  childbirth;  but  it  is  precisely  because  no  cause  at  all  presents  itself  that  many 
cases  of  this  form  of  sepsis  seem  so  obscure,  and  are  so  often  wrongly  diagnosti- 
cated. Besides,  the  patient  may  be  very  ill  in»!eed  Iwfore  the  physician  sees  him; 
And  this  adds  greatly  to  the  difticulties  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease  is  usually  rather  abrupt.  An  apparently  healthy 
person  is  nttar-ki-d  with  febrile  s.vmptoms,  hendnrhe,  and  "rheumatic"  pains 
tti  the  muscles,  joints,  and  loins.  There  may  also  be  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
of  considerable  severity,  including  vumiting  and  diarrhrea.  Usually  the  patient 
feels  ill  enough  to  take  spei-dily  to  his  bed.  The  aynxptoms  now  increase  rapidly, 
and  develop  into  a  severe  illness  which  may  resemble  either  a  bad  case  of  typhoid 
fever  or  miliary  tubereulonila.  Or  the  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headache, 
Etupor.  and  delirium,  may  become  so  prominent  that  the  attack  seems  like  menin- 
gitis. If  the  trouble  in  the  joints  {vide  infra)  predominates  and  there  are  signs 
cf  endocarditis,  the  disease  may  at  hrst  be  taken  for  a  violent  attack  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

Taking  up  the  separate  symptoms,  we  shall  first  name  those  which  belonsr  to 
every  severe  acute  infectious  disease  and  have  nothing  characteristic  ahnut  them. 
In  this  list  belong  the  general  prostration,  the  anorexia,  the  mental  disturbance, 
tlie  stupor  and  delirium,  the  headache,  the  subjective  symptoms  of  fever,  the  dry- 
tie^  of  the  tongue,  and  finally  the  acute  splenic  tumor  which  can  often  be  made 
out.  There  are,  however,  other  and  more  characteristic  symptoms;  and  it  is 
chiefly  upon  these  that  the  diagnosis  rests,  provided  we  can  make  one  at  all. 
These  are: 

\.  The  Course  of  the  Fever. — In  many  cases  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
15  not  at  all  characteristic.  It  may  even  be  so  like  that  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
k-8st  for  some  time,  as  to  lead  to  a  wrong  diagnosis.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
temperature-curve  does  aid  us  greatly,  viz.,  when  it  represents  an  intermitting 
{'•ver  with  marked  elevations,  reaching  100"  (41"  C.)  and  higher,  and  often 
accompanied  by  a  chill,  and  with  subsequent  deep  depressions.  The  curve  may 
thus  come  to  resemble  closely  that  of  a  quotidian  or  even  tertian  intermittent 
fc'Ttr.  This  true  "  pyur'uiic  "  lever,  in  which  ihe  rise  in  temperature  is  uMially  asso- 
•^litlt-d  with  a  severe  chill,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  cases  with  multiple  abscesses. 
Sf'iiietimes,  again,  the  course  of  the  fever  is  made  up  of  simitar  paroxysmal  elevn- 
tioiii,  separated  by  |>eriods  of  ordinary  remitting  fever. 

2.  Cutaneous  Symptoms. — These  are  very  frequent,  and  a  great  aid  to  diag- 
"o^k  The  hiemorrhages  into  the  skin  are  of  chief  importance.  They  may  be 
Either  punctiform  petechiie  or  more  extensive  ecchymoses.  Of  other  cutaneous 
"I'Penrances,  the  first  in  relative  frequency  is  an  erythema  resembling  scarlatina. 
^It  ifl  not  improbable,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  many  cases  which  have  been 
cribed  as  severe  scarlet  fever  occurring  during  childbed  were  in  reality  septic 
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disease.  We  also  sometimes  see  eruptions  resembling  erythema  exsudativum 
multiforme  or  erythema  nodosum,  and  also  in  some  cases  roseola,  pustular  erup- 
tions, and  herpes.  Extensive  inflammittions  of  the  skin  like  erysipelas  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  certain  CHSes.  They  are  seen  on  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  thorax,  the  back,  the  thighs,  etc.,  and  often  end  in  phlegrmonous  suppuration. 
When  they  occur  we  can  usually  make  a  very  positive  diag^nosis  of  septic  in- 
fection. 

3.  Circulatory  Disturbances. — An  ability  to  recognize  the  cardiac  lesions 
would  be  very  desirable;  but  often  this  is  impossible  before  death.  Endocardial 
murmurs  are  often  wanting,  even  in  cases  where  the  autopsy  discloses  abundant 
exudation  and  ulcers  upon  the  valves.  Still,  in  some  cases  of  this  sort  we  have 
found  the  heart-sounds  noticeably  deficient  iu  clearness.  Sometimes  we  hear 
very  loud  or  low,  blowing  sounds.  The  cardiac  dullness  is  often  quite  normal,  in 
other  cases  somewhat  increased,  Tn  some  cases  fibrinous  or  purulent  pericarditis 
develops.  Functional  disturbances  of  the  heart's  nction  are  almost  always  pres- 
ent. The  heart's  action  is  excited  and  very  rapid  (120  to  140  or  more),  or  in  rare 
cases  abnormally  slow.  Irregularity  and  inequality  of  the  pulse  are  cummon. 
The  tension  of  the  pulse  is  usually  low,  and  the  frequent  p:dloT  and  mild  cyanosis 
of  the  patient  point  to  a  diminished  energy  in  the  heart's  action.  In  the  blood 
w^e  find  almost  invariably  a  more  or  less  pronounred  leucocytosis.  The  presence 
of  micrococci  in  the  blood  would  tmturally  be  of  the  greatest  significance.  They 
have,  in  fact,  been  repeatedly  fuuud  in  septic  affections  during  life,  but  more 
extensive  clinical  bacteriological  investigations  are  still  needed  in  regard  to  this 
point. 

4.  The  grave  cerebral  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  quite  analogous  to  those 
of  other  severe  acute  infectious  diseases.  They  may  he  present,  and  yet  no 
marked  objective  lesions  may  be  found  after  death.  In  other  cases  they  have  an 
anatomical  basis — in  purulent  meningitis,  hn'morrhapic  pachymeningitis,  cere- 
bral hsemorrhage,  or  abscess.  These  con<litions,  just  enumerated,  may  excite 
localized  cerebral  symptoms,  e.g.,  hemiplegia. 

5.  Affections  of  the  joints  are  comparatively  fretjuent,  and  of  great  value  in 
diagnosis.  We  may  find  serous,  or  more  likely  purulent  inflammation,  or  even  peri- 
articular abscesses.  If  they  appear  early  in  the  attack,  they  may,  as  we  have 
said,  lead  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Suppurative 
processes  affecting  the  pcriosteinn  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones  not  infrequently 
accompany  the  joint  nffcctions.  Only  in  rare  cases  do  the  bimes  renuun  wholly 
Uniifferted,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  long  bones. 
If  there  is  decided  sup[iunition  in  the  bones  we  speak  of  un  aeute  osteomyelitis. 
This  is  seen  especially  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  almost  always  occasioned 
by  the  staphylococcus  aureus.  Tn  earlier  times  such  cases  were  termed  boue- 
ti*phoid.  Finally,  abscesses  and  extensive  phlegmonous  suppuration  in  the  mus- 
cles are  not  uncommon.  ^h 

6.  Renal  changes  are  very  frequent,  but  abscesses  and  hafmorrhages  may  bo^| 
numerous  in  the  kidneys,  or  ha?morrhages  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 

of  the  kidney,  without  materially  altering  the  chnracter  of  the  urine.     In  most 
cases,  however,  an  acute  septic  nephritis  is  conjoined  with   the  infaretions  and 
ahscesses,  and  then  the  urine  exhibits  alt  the  characteristics  of  acute  Bright'a 
disease,  having  a  small  or  large  amount  of  albumen,  red  and  white  blood-corpu9^H 
cles,  epithelium,  and  casts.  ^™ 

7.  The  puhnonary  symptoms  are  in  part  secondary.  Bronchitis  and  lobular 
pneumonia  develop  as  in  all  other  severe  constitutional  diseases.  The  pulmonary 
abscesses  of  themselves  give  rise  usually  to  no  objective  syniptnms — or,  at  most,  to 
a  marked  dyspmea,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  scanty  physical  signs.  Empyema 
is  a  not  iiifrequent  result  of  infection  of  the  pleura,  due  to  the  foci  of  disease 
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which  are  situated  upou  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  or  perhaps  aometimes  to 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  If  the  aspirating-needle  shows  the  actual  existence  of 
empyema,  this  fact  may  make  the  diagnosis  of  the  constitutional  disease  much 
easier.  A  fibrinous  pleurisy  of  slight  degree  is  often  found  at  the  autopsy,  and  it 
may  be  diagnosticated  during  life  by  the  detection  of  a  slight  pleuritic  friction-rub, 

8.  Of  the  abdominal  symptoms  we  have  already  mentioned  the  acute  splenic 
tumor.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  diagnosticate  infarctions  and  abscesses  in  the 
spleen.  If  the  spleen  is  enlarged  and  noticeably  painful,  vie  may  suspect  their 
existence.  There  are  sometimes  quite  severe  intestinal  sjTiiptoms,  such  as  a  pro- 
fuse •*  septic  diarrhtea,"  in  cases  where  the  autopsy  does  not  show  any  particularly 
grave  lesions.  Still  intes-tinal  ecchymoses  and  intestinal  diphtheria  have  some- 
timee  been  observed.  We  should  mention  that  often  the  skin  has  a  faint  jaun- 
diced hue.  This  is  sometimes  the  result  of  duodenal  catarrh,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  hepato-hsematogenous  "  jaundice  due  to  a  decomposition 
of  the  blood. 

9.  Ocular  Disturbances. — The  purulent  inflammations  of  the  eye,  which  are 
jifobably  of  embolic  origin  and  which  may  develop  into  diffuse  septic  punoph- 
tbaluiitis,  have  been  known  for  some  time.  Lately,  Litten  and  others  have  called 
attention  to  more  minute  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  These  are  revealed 
throui^li  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  have  great  diagnostic  value.  Chief  among 
them  iti  retinal  htemorrhage,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  white  spot  in 
the  center,  corresponding  to  a  necrosis  of  the  retina  in  that  place;  but  there  may 
befiimilar  white  sputs  without  heemorrhage. 

CoTirte  of  the  Diseaie  and  Prognosii. — In  severe  general  septic  infection 
death  sometimes  occurs  in  a  few  days.  In  other  oases  the  disease  continues 
I'H-'i  r,  the  symptoms  lasting  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  more.     Improvement 

!u<  times  takes  place,  followed  by  n  relapse.  Here,  too,  the  result  is  often  fatal, 
ultliouph  the  infection  may  finally  be  completely  overcome.  We  may  also  accept 
Hi  ctTlftin  that  there  are  mild,  curable  forms  of  septic  disease.  In  these  the 
sigus  of  general  infection  may  predominate,  such  as  fever  with  general  intoxica- 
tJon.  cardiac  weakness,  pains  in  the  joints,  albuminuria  or  exanthemata,  or,  in 
other  ca^es,  the  chief  symptoms  may  be  due  to  a  special  localization  of  the  germs 
"r  their  loxines  (acute  endocarditis,  septic  nephritis,  septic  inflammation  of  the 
sfWUB  membranes,  septic  enteritis,  etc.).  As  we  shall  see  later,  acute  articular 
iheuniatism    (polyarthritis    acuta)    is   probably   nothing    but    a    benign    septio 

nfection. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  self-evident  that  a  disease  which  combines  symptoms  so 
Tiiitiifold  and  so  ambigtious  must  be  very  difficult  to  recognize.  Wo  will  re- 
CHpiiulnte  the  chief  diseases  to  be  ext-huied.  A  case  may  greatly  reseniblc  typhoid 
feterwhen  there  is  persistent  prostration,  diarrhiea.  an  eruption  like  ro^ola.  and 
*n  enlarged  spleen.  In  discriminating,  we  should  consider  with  great  care  the 
possible  »tiology — e.g.,  external  injurios.  etc.;  we  should  remember  that  most 
5^plic  utTcctions  begin  rather  more  rapidly;  and  we  should  look  for  swelling  of 
ftoe  joints,  cutaneous  ecchymoses,  nephritis,  phlegmonous  suppurations,  an  inter- 

Hting  form  of  fever,  and  septic  disease  of  the  retina.  We  have  repeatedly 
fouTiflthat  leucocytosis  was  a  very  valuable  sign,  since  it  is  almost  always  absent 
>*i  typhoid  fever,  but  a  positive  result  from  Widal's  serum  reaction  {vide  page 
22.1  reader*  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid  very  probable.  It  is  all  the  more  possible 
it'T  the  disease  to  resemble  meningitis,  because,  as  we  have  said,  meningeal  dis- 
turbance may  be  one  of  the  sjrmptoms  of  the  sepsis  and  color  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Here  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning  already  mentioned 
would  be  of  some  value  in  diagnoiii.s  and  the  physical  signs  of  endocarditis  or 
^f  a  greatly  enlarged  -pleen  wotdd  be  worth  still  more.  There  may  be  much 
"Acuity  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  acute  sepsis  and  acute  miliary 
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than  one  thousand  embryos.  These  latter  begin  their  travels  soon  after  birth, 
and  reach  the  vohiutary  muscles.  As  to  the  routes  they  choose  we  are  still 
somewhat  in  doubt.  Some  authorities  state  that  the  trichinse  penetnite  throughjM 
the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  connective  tis-^l 
sue.  Others  affirm  that  they  enter  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  exceptionally  the 
blood-vessels.  They  penetrate  into  the  primitive  fibers  of  the  muscles,  and  catise 
them  to  disintegrute.  Einally,  they  coil  themselves  up,  attain  the  size  of  mus- 
cular trichinse  in  about  fourteen  days,  and  become  encapsulated.  Each  capsule 
usually  contains  but  one,  although  it  may  inclose  as  many  as  four.  The  capsule 
is  formed  partly  by  an  excretion  from  the  trichina,  and  partly  from  the  reflex 
hyperphi^irt  of  the  surrounding  connt?ctive  tissue.  The  process  of  development  is 
now  complete.  The  mustiular  trichinte  seem,  unlike  the  intestinal  form,  to  have 
a  ver>-  long-  lease  of  life,  and  usually  endxire  till  the  death  of  their  host.  They 
are  often  found  ticeidpntally  at  autopsies.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  dia-i 
phragm,  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  larjnx  and  throat,  and  thay 
biceps. 

iEtiolog^  of  Trichinosis. — The  only  cause  yet  known  for  trichina  tous  disease 
in  man  is  the  ingestion  of  trichinatous  raw  or  underdone  pork — e.  g.,  smoked  hnm> 
Swine  are  pre-eminently  subject  to  trichime.  They  prubably  become  infected  in 
various  ways,  e.  p.,  from  tlie  f.'eces  of  human  beings  and  swine  suffering  from 
trichinosis,  or  lhri>upli  the  ingestion  of  the  tric-liinatous  flesh  of  other  swine.  The 
wa-<te  of  slaughter-houses  is  often  fed  out  to  swine,  and  the  disease  thus  dissemi- 
nated. Many  aflirm  that  swine  are  also  infected  by  eating  rats  infested  with 
trichinae,  but  the  contrary  condition,  whereby  rats  become  trichinatous  from  eat-  ' 
ing  the  ri<'*h  of  diseased  hogs,  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  ^M 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  in  man  correspond  in  general  to  the  devel-  ^i 
oimiental  and  vital  processes  of  the  trichina?,  as  above  depicted.  In  individual 
ca-^K-i,  however,  the  separate  stages  are  quite  often  obscun:>d,  probably  because 
all  the  parasites  do  not  develop  simultaneously,  or  because  there  are  relapses.  The 
first  syniptoras  are  gastro-intestinal.  At  the  commencement  there  is  n  feeling  of 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Later,  diarrhtia  is  prom- 
inent, becoming  in  some  cases  so  violent  as  to  remind  one  of  cholera.  It  is  not 
impossible,  although  rare,  to  find  intestinal  trichiuffi  in  the  stools.  Sometimes 
there  is  constipation  instead  of  diarrLcea.  In  some  cases  the  initial  gastro-intes- 
tinal symptoms  are  but  slight.  Frequently,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
there  is  complaint  ttf  pain  and  stilfness  in  the  mu<icles,  too  early  for  it  to  be  due 
to  the  migrutions  of  the  trichina?.  ^H 

The  genuine  severe  muscular  symptoms,  diw  to  the  myositis  produced  by  the  ^M 
trichinre  in  the  muscles,  do  not  begin  till  the  second  week,  or  even  later.     In  many 
cases,  where  the  iixvading  parasites  seem  to  he  relatively  few  in  number,  the 
muscular  sj-mptonis  are  slight,  or  wholly  absent.     In  the  more  severe  cases,  how- 
ever,  they   may   be   extremely   violent    and   distressing.     The   mttscles   become 
swollen,  firm  and  hard,  very  tender  on  pressure,  and  very  painful.     The  patient 
avoids  all  movements  and  contrtjction  of  the  muscles  as  ranch  as  possible,  lying 
motionless  in  hod,  with  flexed  arms  and  with  legs  either  extended  or  likewise  flexed. 
The  patellar  reflex  almost  always  disappears,  and  on  testing  the  electrical  re- ^^ 
actions  there  is  foimd  a  considerable  diminution  of  muscular  excitability  to  ^B 
both  the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents,  sometimes  associated  with  delayed  con- 
tractions, and  abnormal^-  long  duration  of  the  same  after  the  stimulu-s  ceases  ^ 
(Eisenlohr).     The  masseters  and  the  phnrjnigeal  and  laryngeal  muscles  are  at- ^| 
tacked,  90  that  there  is  difficulty  in  mastication  and  deglutition,  and  hoarseness.  ^^ 
The  involvement  of  the  ocular  muscles  causes  pain  in  the  eyes.     The  condition 
of  the  diaphragnt.  intercos-tals,  and  abdontinnl  muscles  causes  serious  difficulty 
in  respiration.     There  is  distressing  dyspnoea,  and  expectoration  is  so  hampered 
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that  secretions  aecuinuiate  in  the  air-passa^cs.  In  some  fatal  cases  of  trichinosis 
death  is  due  principally  to  this  impairment  of  respiration.  The  condition  may 
be  aggravated  by  diffuse  bronchitis  or  lobular  pneumonia. 

Third  in  the  list  of  important  symptoms  comes  aidema.  It  appears  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  the  eyelids.  Somewhat  later  it  involves  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  What  produces  it  is  not  quite  clear.  It  has  beeu  regarded  as 
in  part  inBammatorj'  and  in  part  the  result  of  occlusion  and  thrombosis  of  the 
iller  lymphatics.  Cutaneous  eruptions  also  develop — e.  g.,  vesicles,  wheals, 
fhiip,  and  pustules.  Frequently  there  is  profuse  perspiration,  consequent 
uprin  which  abundant  crops  of  miliaria  or  sudamina  may  appear. 

In  well-marked  cases  there  may  be  quite  high  fever  and  other  severe  constitu- 
tional symptoms  in  addition  to  the  local  disturbances  already  discussed.  The 
temperature  may  for  a  time  reach  104°  to  IOC**  (40°-41°  C.) ;  but  the  fever  is 
seldom  continuous  for  any  length  of  time,  being  usually  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent and  considerable  intermissions.  There  are  also  a  rapid  pulse,  headache, 
stupor,  and  other  sj-mptoms  -su^'gesting  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  In  fact,  the  first 
esse  in  which  trirhinosis  wa"  recognized  at  the  autopsy  (by  Zenker  of  Dresden) 
lad  been  regarded  before  death  as  typhoid.  The  urine  may  be  albuminous;  and. 
In  rare  instances,  nephritis  is  seen. 

[The  blood  shows  a  leucocytosie,  with  a  great  relative  and  absolute  increase  in 
polymorphonuclear  eosinophilic  cells. — V.] 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  widely.  There  are  mild  cases  often  unrec- 
ognized, which  get  well  after  slight  symptoms  have  lasted  two  or  three  weeks. 
More  pronounced  cases  occupy  six  to  eight  weeks,  or  even  a  much  longer  time.  Of 
the  more  jsevere  cases  about  one  third  prove  fatal,  usually  from  the  fourth  to  the 
siilh  week.  Sometimes  death  is  caiised  by  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, but  usually  from  disabled  re«ipiration.  Even  if  the  case  ends  favorably, 
recover\'  is  often  very  tedious. 

Pathology. — The  autopsy  reveals  little  that  is  characteristic  excepting  the 
changes  in  the  muscles.  There  are  sometimes  the  signs  of  hsemorrhagic  catarrhal 
inflBmmation  of  the  small  intestine.  The  spleen  i«  not  enlarged.  Very  often 
the  liver  is  decidedly  fatty.  What  should  cause  this  in  trichinosis  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  hmgs  often  present  islet's  of  lobular  pneumonia,  or  some- 
tinii'f  pven  of  gangrene.  The  trifhinie  are  found  in  the  muscles,  beginning  with 
fifth  week.  They  can  be  recognized  by  the  naked  ej-e  as  little  whitish  lines, 
Je  have  already  named  the  muscles  chiefly  infested.  Under  the  microscope  we 
9»  the  fibers  in  which  the  trichinie  lie  transformed  into  a  fine  granular  mliss. 
The  nui'lei  of  the  muscular  fibrillje  are  greatly  increased  in  number  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coiled-up  parasite.  Finally,  the  sarcolemma  collapses,  and 
become*  greatly  thickened  upon  its  external  surface  by  a  hyperplasia  of  con- 
nective tissiie.  The  muscles  also  present  many  other  degenerative  changes,  such 
W  a  flaky  disintegration,  waxy  degeneration,  and  the  formation  of  vacuoles. 
There  is  furthermore  a  marked  increase  of  nuclei  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
raujcjc*.  Within  the  intestines  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  even  after  several 
w^eeks'  illness,  numerous  living  intestinal  trichina! — a  fact  of  importance  from  a 
thernpeutic  point  of  view. 

Dia^osis. — The  diagnosis  of  trichinosis  is  generally  not  difficult,  since  the 
pp<'iiliar  symptoms  of  the  disease,  especially  the  extensive,  painful  inflammation 
'>f 'he  muscles  and  the  oedema,  occur  in  this  way  in  only  one  other  rare  disease, 
primary  acute  polymyositis  (q.  v.).  Trichinosis  is  distinguished  from  this  partly 
the  peculiar  Aetiology  (affecting  several  people,  the  use  of  raw  pork.  etc.).  and 
Brtly  by  the  initial  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  Trichinosis  may  also  be  con- 
f'jtmded  with  multiple  neuritis  and  perhaps  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but 
corpful  observation  of  the  patient  will  usually  make  the  diagnosis  clear.    An  abso- 
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lutely  certain  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at  by  finding  intestinal  trichinse  in  the 
dej'ections,  but,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

Treatment. — The  trichinae  may  still  be  alive  in  pork  that  has  been  smoked 
or  salted  or  half -cooked — e.  g.,  many  sausages  are  imsafe.  The  only  possible 
prophylaxis,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  coucerued,  is  to  avoid  all  such 
food.  A  real  protection  for  the  public  against  the  disease  is  also  afforded  by 
governmental  niieroscopio  inspection  of  meat,  as  already,-  established  in  many 
places. 

When  on  individual  has  become  infected  with  trichinfie,  if  it  is  possible  that 
intestinal  trichime  still  are  present,  the  treatment  must  always  begin  with  the 
exhibition  of  purgatives,  such  as  compound  infusion  of  senna,  calomel,  or  castor- 
oil.  Since  trichime  may  be  found  in  the  intestines  as  long  as  eight  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  symptoms,  we  should  not  neglect  local  action  on  the 
intestinal  contents  even  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Of  the  remedies  which 
are  calculated  to  destroy  the  intestinal  trichinro,  glycerine,  which  was  first  recom- 
mended hy  Fiedler,  seems  to  be  the  most  efficient.  It  must  he  given  in  rather 
large  doses,  say  a  tablespoonful  every  hour.  Other  drugs  are  much  less  reliable, 
but  we  will  name  among  them  benzine  in  the  total  daily  dose  of  one  to  two 
drachms  (gnn.  4  to  8)  in  capsules,  and  picric  acid  in  pills — the  daily  dose  being 
five  to  eight  grains  (grm.  0.3-0.5). 

Treatment  is  unfortunately  almost  wholly  powerless  against  the  myositie 
symptoms  of  trichinosis  and  their  sequelsB.  The  muscular  pains  can  be  alleviated 
by  narcotics,  particularly  morphine  subcutnneously,  poultices,  and  chloroform-oil 
as  an  embrocation.*  Protracted  wnnn  baths  are  excellent.  Antipyrine  and 
salicylic  acid  are  also  said  to  do  good  in  many  cases. 


*  Oonorally  one  part  of  ehlorofomi  to  ten  of  olivo-oil.    It  i«  Qot  olticinftl  in  Gomuuiy,  but  is  weaker, 
thMi  tlie  linimentani  cklorofomii  (U.  S.  P.). — Tiuns. 
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SECTION  I 
Diseases  of  the  Nose* 

CHAPTER  I 

COBYZA 

(Snuffht.    Minitit.     CoUl  in  tht  /lead) 


Etiology. — The  well-known  symptoms  of  coryza  depend  upon  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Although  this  catarrh  may  often 
be  due  to  infectious  influences,  still  we  can  not  deny  that  it  is  one  of  those  dis- 
eases which  may  be  caused  by  taking  cold.  Daily  experience  t«aches  us  how  often 
coryra  follows  an  evident  exposure  to  cold,  such  as  wetting  the  feet,  but  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  exposure  to  cold  may  merely  favor  infection.  We  may  men- 
tion its  contagiousness  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  infectious  character,  and 
this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  conveyed  by  handkerchiefs, 
kissing,  etc.,  but  an  experimental  transmission  of  common  coryza  has  not  yet  been 
successful. 

Coryza  may  also  arise  from  the  action  of  chemical  irritants  or  mechanical 
irritants,  such  as  dust,  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  iodine  coryza,  which 
occurs  from  the  internal  use  of  iodine,  is  especially  noteworthy.  In  this  form 
iodine  can  easily  be  detected  in  the  nasal  secretion.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  many 
people  to  ipecacuanha  is  also  well  known,  the  very  smell  of  it  setting  up  a  corj'za, 
A  severe  coryza  is  the  chief  symptom,  too,  in  hay  fever,+  which  is  probably  due 

•Special  treatises  on  the  pathology  and  thernpeatiw  of  nasal  diseases  are  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing works:  Michel,  "  Krankheiten  der  NasenhOhle."  Fraenkel,  "  Diseases  of  the  Nose."  in  "  Ziems- 
«*n'fi  Cyclopedia."  8t6rk,  "Klinik  der  Krankheiten  des  Kehlkopfes,  der  Na«e,  und  dt-s  Kachens." 
Schtch, "  Krankheiten  der  Mundhohle,  des  Kachens,  und  der  Nose."  Moldenhauer,  "  Krankheiten  der 
Nawnhohlen."  C.  Rosenthal,  "Die  Erkrankungen  der  Nnso  und  des  Kehlkopfes."  W.  Kiessclbuch 
in  Penzoldt  and  Stintzing's  "  Handbuch  der  Therapie,"  vol.  iii,  etc.  [BoHworth,  "  Di»eaRes  of  the  Nose 
»n<l  Throat."  Burnett,  "Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat."  Ingals.  "Diseases  of  the-  Chest, 
Throat,  and  Nasal  Cavities."] 

+  The  di8ea.se  called  hay  fever  (catarrhut  ifftivu*)  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Euijland  and  North 
America,  although  rare  with  us  in  Germany.  It  usually  affects  men  in  middle  life,  less  often  women. 
Some  individuals  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  disease.  For  them  an  attack  may  be  proiluced  merely 
^7  talking  across  a  meadow  or  near  a  grain-field  at  tiiat  season  when  the  gras.tes  are  in  bloom,  i.  e., 
a'wutMay  to  July.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  suppwsed  that  the  grains  of  pollen  excite  the  disease, 
being  diffused  in  the  air  and  thus  drawn  into  the  nostrils.  At  any  rate,  they  have  rcpeiitedly  bi-en 
found  in  the  nasal  secretion  and  also  in  the  tears  of  affected  persons.  The  gi/m/itnuis  consist  in  a  very 
Kvere  coryza,  with  burning  of  the  nose  and  violent  sneezing.  The  erectile  tissue  of  the  nose  is  proh- 
«Wt  acutely  swollen.  Usually  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  a  well-marked  conjunctivitis  with 
wlemaof  the  eyelids.  In  severer  cases  there  is  furthermore  a  catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  bromhi. 
There  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  violent  attacks  of  u«thnm  (" hay-asthma  "i,  espt-i-ially  iit  niglit  (see 
the  chapter  on  bronchial  asthma).     The  treatment  consists  Hr^t  in  avoiding  the  cause  by  diaiige  of 
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to  the  action  of  the  pollen  of  certain  grasses  on  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane. Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  coryza  may  often  be  only  a  symptom 
of  some  other  disease  such  as  measles,  sj-philis,  or  glanders,  and  that  severe  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  may  be  excited  by  the  presence  of 
the  secretion  from  a  gonorrhopal  or  blennorrhotfal  conjunctivitis. 

The  symptoms  of  corjza  are  in  most  of  the  milder  eases  of  a  local  nature  only. 
The  secretion  is  troublesome;  at  first  it  is  scanty  and  mucous,  but  later  it  becomes 
more  abundant  and  watery;  and  sometimes  it  is  pui-ulent.  The  nasal  passages 
are  not  infrequently  closed  from  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
patient  necessarily  has  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  which  explains  the  well- 
know^n  nasal  speech.  This  closure  of  the  nares  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  attacks 
of  dyspnoea  in  children,  especially  in  infants,  who  have  to  breathe  through  the 
nose  when  sucking  at  the  breast.  The  sense  of  smell  is  always  diminished.  The 
local  sensations  of  pain  and  burning  are  due  chiefly  to  a  mild  inflammation  of  the 
skin  of  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  secretion.  The 
irritated  condition  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  occasions  a  feeling  of 
tickling  and  itching  in  the  nose,  and  frequently  by  a  reflex  action  violent  sneez- 
ing. Tlie  symptoms  are  more  severe  if  the  cavities  adjacent  to  the  nose  are 
attacked  by  catarrh,  and  if  in  them  accumulations  of  secretion  occur.  Marked 
pain  in  the  forebead  occurs  in  catarrh  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  sinuses  of  the 
ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones,  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  may  also  be  impli- 
cated, iluch  more  frequently  a  severe  coryza  sets  up  inflammation  in  adjacent 
raucous  membranes.  Thus  we  find,  following  coryza,  conjunctivitis,  aflFection  of 
the  ear,  sore  throat,  or  laryngitis.  In  persistent  coryza  eczema  is  not  infrequently 
excited  on  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip,  and  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the^ 
fact  that  coryza  may  sometimes  act  as  the  excitintr  cause  of  erysipelas.  V 

In  severe  coryza  we  may  sometimes  have  quite  a  marked  general  disturbance, 
and  often  sliffht  elevations  of  tenipemtvire.    The  "  feverish  cold  ''  of  children,  for  _ 
instance,  is  well  known.  ■ 

Treatment. — Special  treatment  is  usually  unnecessary,  for  most  cases  recover 
of  themselves  in  a   few  days.     It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  internal  use  of 
quinine  in  fresh  coryza  is  of  service,  as  is  claimed.     With  abundant  secretion,  M 
especially  in  fresh  cases,  Hager's  "  coryza  remedy  "  (as  an  inhalaf  ion)  is  worthy  of^ 
trial;  this  consists  of  ten  parts  each  of  alcohol  and  carbolic  acid,  and  five  parts 
of  ammonia-water.     Painting  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  with   a  solution   of 
cocaine  (two  to  five  per  cent.)  is  also  greatly  praised  [but  it  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  cocaine  habit. — K.]     When  the  secretion  forma  abundant  dry 
scabs,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  wash  them  out  by  injections  of  warm  fluids, 
such  as  warm  milk.     The  upper  lip  and  the  nostrils  should  be  smeared  with  ^ 
vaseline  or  simple  ointment  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  action  of  the  sec  re- B 
tion.     Only  in  the  rare  cases  of  a  severe  purulent  catarrh  can  energetic  local 

treatment  of  the  nasal  raucous  membrane  be  necessary.    Here  we  may  use  douches  

or  sprays  of  astringents  like  tannin  or  alum,  or  let  the  patient  snufF  them  up,  or, 
we  may  apply  esustics  like  nitrate  of  silver.  In  children  who  can  not  blow  the' 
nose,  it  is  advisable  to  cleanse  the  nose  frequently  with  a  small  sponge  and  a  one-j 
per-cent.  solution  of  boracic  acid. 


residence,  a»  by  ^o'tnif  to  tlie  »t>a-»hore.  For  tlic  nasta]  catarrh  douches  arc  most  to  >»e  reioommeMiled^l 
such  iu«  n  frolutiou  of  1  port  ot"  quiuinc  to  5W-1,(KX)  parts  of  wnter.  or  n  solution  of  carbolic  ocicl.  Tli«J 
aLlmiuuttrutioii  of  iodide  of  potii!u<iuni  iniglit  be  tried,  particularly  where  there  is  iiatliina. 
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CHRONIC   BKINITIS 

iittitt*  chroiticn  hy^tetirttji/iii'ii  </  iitrf>^ifiirii.     Oiii/in\ 

1.  Clironic  Hypertrophic  Rhinitis. — It  is  in  many  coses  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  "f  hypertrophic  rhinitis.  Sometimes  the  condition  seems  to 
derelop  as  a  sequel  to  frequently  repeated  nasal  catarrh,  although  in  this  ease  the 
relation  is  often  reversed — it  being  the  chronic  rhinitis  which  occasions  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  frequent  acute  exacerbations  of  the  catarrh.  Certain  diatheses 
(anamia,  scrofula)  appear  to  influence  the  development  of  the  disease.  This  is 
also  true  of  occupations  which  expose  the  individual  to  dust  or  smoke,  and  some- 
times true  of  malformation  of  the  nose  (for  instance,  deviation  of  the  septum) 
and  perhaps  also  of  hereditary  predisposition. 

The  anatomical  changes  consist  of  a  slow  but  progressive  swelling  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  raucous  membrane.  This  seems  spongy,  and  of  a  red  or  reddish- 
gray  color.  The  greatest  change  is  almost  always  found  over  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone,  and  next  to  that  over  the  middle  turbinated.  In  advanced  cases  the 
mucous  membrane  presents  roiigh,  uneven  swellings,  and  even  polypi.  These 
changes  are  often  visible  upon  inspection  of  the  nostrils  anteriorly,  but  they  may 
l/flioape  discovery  until  a  rhinoscopic  examination  of  the  posterior  choana?  is  made. 

The  disturbance  occasioned  by  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis  may  be  very  con- 
5i<icrftble.  Rei^piration  through  the  nose  is  obstructed,  the  voice  becomes  nasal, 
the  lenses  of  smell  and  taste  are  impairerl.  The  nnsal  secretion  is  for  the  most 
part  increased,  but  it  may  be  diminished.  C>ften  there  is  a  tendency  to  nose-bleed. 
Many  pntients  complain  also  of  hcadflche. 

The  frequent  involvement  of  neighboring  organs  is  important.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  ear.  Deafness  is  caused  both  by  the  obstruction  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  not  infrequently  also  by  extension  of  the  catarrh 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tubes  and  the  middle  ear.  Very  frequently  the 
disease  is  associated  with  chronic  naso-pharyngitis  or  pharyngitis.  The  visible 
portion  of  the  nose  is  not  infrequently  affected,  as  shown  by  redness  and  swelling 
uf  its  tip. 

\  fact  of  especial  interest  is  that  saich  a  diseased  state  of  the  nasal  raucous 
membrane  may  give  rise  to  reflex  neuroses  (Voltolini,  Hack,  and  others).  Al- 
thoiieh,  in  our  opinion,  many  of  the  specialists  on  the  nose  go  too  far  in  this 
direction,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  attacks  of  migraine,  vertigo,  certain 

ietiM  of  headache,  and,  above  all,  many  forms  of  bronchial  asthma,  may  bear 

i>)»e  relation  to  diseases  of  the  nose.  We  shall  revert  to  this  point  later  on.  (See 
ciajly  the  chapter  on  bronchial  nsthma.) 

The  treatment  of  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  in  order  to  be  successful,  de- 
mands complete  destruction  and  removal  of  the  hypertn>phic  portions  by  means 
'jf  the  gfllvano-caiitery.  For  particulars,  we  must  refer  to  the  directions  of  spe- 
cifllisti.  In  milder  cases,  however,  benefit  may  follow  the  insufflation  of  a  powder 
composed  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  ten  or  twenty  of  common  starch,  or 
apidicaTions  of  lunar  caustic  may  be  made. 

2.  Simple  Chronic  Atrophic  and  Fetid  Atrophic  Rhinitis.  Ozsena  Simplex.— 
The  disease  consists  in  a  «lo\v,  prcigressive  atrophy  n«'t  only  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hratie  with  its  vessels  and  glands,  but  finally  also  of  the  bones,  and  this  atrophy 
is  not  preceded  by  hypertrophy.  Thus  the  nasal  cavities  become  abnormally 
l»i?t.  The  turbinated  bones  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  so  that  finally  they  are 
'•presented  merely  by  narrow  ridges.  Furthermore,  the  scanty  purulent  secretion 
haa  a  tendency  to  dry  up  and  form  adherent  greenish-yellow  scabs  and  crusts, 
^»hich  ocdergo  a  peculiar  putrefactive  decomposition  and  give  rise  to  an  uubear- 
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able  stench.  We  do  not  yet  know  what  special  form  of  bacterium  causes  thi* 
putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  secretion,  \Mieti  this  very  characteristic  and 
extremely  repulsive  stench  occurs  in  the  nose,  we  usually  give  the  aflfection  the 
brief  name  of  ozaena  (ofttv,  to  stink),  but  in  the  other  and  practically  less 
important  cases  we  speak  of  a  simple  atrophic  rhinitis.  The  latter  may  sometimes 
become  oztena. 

Ozsena  generally  develops  in  childhood.  It  usually  beg-ins  insidiously,  but 
in  other  cases  apparently  is  a  sequel  of  some  acute  disease,  such  as  measles,  etc. 
Ansemin  and  scrofula  deservedly  rank  as  important  predisposing  causes.  Stork 
thinks  that  ozsena  is  usually  connected  with  syphilis  in  the  parents.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  patients  with  oza?na  often  have  from  birth  a  nose  with  a  flat, 
broad  bridge,  which  is  perhaps  a  family  trait,  favoring  the  development  of  the 
disease. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  often  not  marked.  This  is  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  patient  has  usually  completely  lost  his  sense  of  smelL  but  for 
that  very  reason  the  discomfort  of  his  friends  may  be  the  greater.  The  feeling 
of  dryness  in  the  nose  may  prove  annoying,  and  there  are  often  compluints  of 
headache  and  of  pressure  in  the  eyes.  Inasmuch  as  the  nnso-phar^nx  and  the 
posterior  pharyngeal  wall  ave  almost  always  implicated  in  the  process,  the  patient 
often  suflfers  from  hacking  and  a  tendency  to  cough  and  vomit.  Such  portions 
of  the  secretion  as  are  swallowed  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  considerable  chronic 
disturbance  of  the  stomach.  Upon  physical  examination  we  are  first  struck  by 
the  unusual  breadth  of  the  nostrils.  With  the  rhinoscope  the  extent  of  the 
atrophy  is  still  better  seen.  The  mucous  membrane  is  pale  or  slightly  red,  and 
covered  with  dry  scabs.  Sometimes  s.uper1icial  ulcers  are  formed.  Usually,  as  we 
have  said,  the  superior  portion  nf  the  phiiryngeol  mucous  membrane  shares  in  the 
diseahM?,  The  posterior  wall  of  tlie  phnrynx  is  seen  to  be  atrophied,  smooth  as  if  it 
were  varnished,  und  often  covered  with  crusts.  The  process  may  involve  the  soft 
palate,  and  oven  the  Jarjnix.  and  not  infrequently  the  disease  is  associated  with 
inflamnintion  of  the  middle  ear. 

It  should  he  added  that  the  true  ozieua  must  not  be  confounded  with  other 
processes  which  likewise  give  rise  to  a  foul  smell  from  the  nose.  Tuberculous 
disease  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  nasal  bones  is  not  rare,  particularly  in 
"  scrofuliius  "  children  (Demme) ;  nor  should  we  forget  the  s.vphilitic  atfections  of 
the  no.e<-,  tertiary  and  hereditary  s\qihili-i. 

Treatment. — An  alleviation  of  ozn-iia  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of 
local  applications  as  prescribed  by  specialists.  Even  then  the  treatment  is  a 
proltingiMJ  one,  and  demands  much  patience  on  the  part  of  both  patient  and 
physician.  A  complete  cure  of  atrophic  rhinitis  is  impossible.  Besides  local 
applications,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  constitutional  treatment. 

The  object  of  local  treatment  is  to  remove  the  seci-etion  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  bad  odor.  Nasal  dt>uches,  with  disinfectant  solutions  such  as  iwnnangnnate  of 
potassium  (1-3,000)  or  cnrliolic  or  corr<isive  s-ublimate.  arc  here  most  useful.  The 
solution  is  carefully  injected  inte  the  nosp.  or  the  tluid  i*  allowed  to  run  gently 
into  one  nostril  from  an  irrigator  while  the  patient  kecjis  his  head  bcjit  fonvard; 
it  then  runs  through  the  naso-pharyns  niul  out  throuph  the  other  nostril.  The 
patient  soon  learns  to  retain  the  fluid  in  the  pharynx  mid  eject  it  from  the  mouth. 
All  nasal  douches  must  at  first  l»e  used  with  care  and  under  the  eye  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  fluid  should  be  injected  or  the  Irtwest  pressure  possible,  so  that  none  of 
it  may  enter  the  adjaccjit  cavities  or  the  Eustachian  tube.  Furthermore,  all  solu- 
tions used  as  a  douche  must  be  lukowaiTn — 90°  to  95°  (25'° -2^°  R.),  Bi:«5ide5 
the  reg-uhir  use  of  douche*,  paintiiiir  smd  the  insufflation  of  powders,  such  as 
boracic  acid,  uceto-tiirtrate  of  aluminum,  etc.,  arc  .-omctimes  employed.  The  in- 
sertion of  tampons  of  dry  absorbent  cotton  is  to  be  recommended ;  under  their  use 
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the  «eorietioii  dries  less  easily  and  the  odor  is  diminished.  These  tampons  should  be 
changed  daily.  It  is  advantageous  to  medicate  the  tampons  with  a  one-per-cent. 
solution  of  creoline  or  with  Peruvian  balsam  or  some  similar  drug.  Tincture  of 
iodine  i*  also  recommended.  Of  late  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
chronic  nasal  catarrh  by  the  galvano-cautery.  With  regard  to  the  details  of  this 
M  well  as  of  other  methods,  we  must  refer  to  special  treatises  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  m 


NOSE-BL££D 

(  KpiH'jritj 

Althouoh  id  many  cases  nose-bleed  is  only  a  symptom,  still  we  are  justified 
in  a  short  description  of  it,  partly  because  frequently  repented  nose-bleeds  often 
first  call  our  attention  to  some  other  existing  disease,  and  partly  because  the 
treatment  is  of  practical  importance. 

Many  persons  are  subject  to  habitual  nose-bleed,  which  comes  on  either  from 
•light  causes,  from  violently  blowing  the  nose,  from  physical  exertion,  from  over- 
beating,  or  even  without  any  special  cause.  This  habitual  nose-bleed  is  sometimes, 
but  by  no  means  always,  the  sign  of  a  general  htemorrhagic  diathesis,  which  is 
bereditary  in  many  families.  (See  the  chapter  on  hsemophilia.)  In  other  coses 
the  no«e-bleed  is  the  result  of  some  chronic  disease.  It  occurs  especially  in  leu- 
hemia,  in  disease  of  the  heart,  in  contracted  kidney,  and  as  a  symptom  of  the 
W-called  haemorrhagic  diseases,  such  as  scurvy,  purpura  h8emi>rrhagica,  etc.  Final- 
ly, diseases  of  the  nose  itself  may  give  rise  to  hiemorrhage.  The  periodic  occur- 
rence of  nose-bleed  in  young  girls  as  a  form  of  so-called  "  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion" has  often  been  described,  but  we  must  always  be  very  guarded  in  admit- 
ting it  as  a  fact.  Nose-bleed  sometimes  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  many  infec- 
tioiH  diseases,  especially  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  etc.  We  may  add  that  the 
point  of  hflpmorrhage  is  very  frequently  at  the  anterior  lower  end  of  the  cartilag- 
iaons  septum  (Kiesselbach). 

In  many  cases  nose-bleed  is  a  very  transitory  symptom,  wholly  without  danger, 
•ud  in  one  sense  it  may  even  be  advantageous.  When  there  is  headache,  or  a 
feeling  of  fullness  in  the  head,  there  is  often  relief  after  an  epistaxis.  Nose- 
jWeed  is  dangerous,  however,  when  it  takes  place  in  those  who  are  already  weak 
anitmic,  or  when  it  is  so  i;>ersistent  and  abundant  as  to  cause  a  marked  gon- 
Wal  anaemia.  The  latter  is  recognized  by  the  pallor  of  the  face,  by  the  api>earance 
of  general  weakness,  by  vertigo,  tinuitus.  and  a  weakened  pulse.  In  such  cases  the 
physician's  interference  is  always  necessary.  In  every  case  of  nose-bleed  it  is 
unpfrtant  to  examine  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phar>-nx  in  order  to  sec  whether 
tlw  hlitod  is  not  flowing  bnckwnrd  from  the  posterior  nares.  The  hieinorrhage  is 
often  thought  to  stop  when  no  nmre  blood  comes  from  the  nostrils,  and  yet  the 
blood  keeps  flowing  posteriorly. 

In  every  severe  nose-bleed  rest  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  enjoined,  and  the  patient 
must  be  told  to  avoid  unnecessarily  blowing,  wiping,  or  drjing  the  nose.  By 
quietly  and  persistently  closing  the  nostrils  with  a  handkerchief  a  l}i£'>'"]His'|i3 
oftpn  formed  without  any  further  mf^dication.  nnd  the  bleeding  stops.  The  appli- 
cation of  c<dd  wafer  ficcd  water),  in  which  a  little  vincgnr  niny  Ik»  put.  is  a  good 
thing.  If  the  bleeding  does  not  stop,  we  may  next  try  a  tampon  of  common 
sbgorbent  cotton  or  styptic  cotton  in  the  nostril  from  which  the  blood  comes.  If 
tbifl  dow  not  succeed,  the  posterior  nares  must  be  plugged  by  means  of  a  "  Bel- 
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locq's  canula."    In  case  of  emergency  we  may  use  an  elastic  catheter,  which  "is" 
passed  through  the  inferior  meiitus  into  the  pharj-nx  and  out  by  the  mouth.    The 
tampon  is  fastened  to  the  catheter  and  broxxght  ixp  into  the  posterior  nares  by 
rawing  the  catheter  back  through  the  nose.     Internal  remedies  to  check  the 
flow  of  bh)od  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action. 


SECTION  n 
Diseases  of  the  Larysx 

CHAPTER  T 


ACUTE 


liARYNQEAL 

I  .U'tifr,    L<irt/iii)iti 


CATABBH 


iEtiolog^. — Tixking  cc'ld  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  popular  letiology  of 
acute  laryngeal  catarrh.  Its  influence  can  not  be  wholly  denied,  although  the 
more  intimate  relation  between  taking  cold  and  the  origin  of  a  catarrh  is  still 
unknown.  The  disposition  to  laryngitis  differs  verj'  much  in  different  people, 
so  that  some  take  a  catarrh  much  more  easily  and  moi'e  frequently  than  others. 
Besides  cold,  direct  ii-ritants  which  attack  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  often 
St  up  a  laiyngitis:  among  these  are  in  particular  the  inhalation  of  smoke  and 
)f  noxious  gases  and  vapors.  Many  laryngeal  catarrhs,  too.  aris^  from  excessive 
speaking,  shouting,  or  singing,  particularly  if  other  injurious  influences  act  on  the 
larynx  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  laryngitis  may  appear  as  a  complication  or  as 
a  secondary  affection,  in  other  diseases,  especially  in  measles,  less  frequently  in 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  eiysipelas.  Catarrh  of  the  larynx  is  very  often  com- 
bined with  catarrh  of  the  noiH.-,  the  pharyrxx,  and  the  larger  bronchi. 

Sjnnptomatolog^. — Although  the  symptoms  of  laryngitis  usually  make  the 
diagnosis  ea>-,v  and  certain,  yet  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  catarrh  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  laryngoscopic  examination,* 
which  therefore  should  be  employed  in  every  severe  case.  The  laryngeal  mirror 
shows  a  decided  reddening  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  varying  with 
the  intensity  of  the  catarrh,  and  most  marked  on  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords 
and  between  the  arytcenoid  cartilnges.  We  often  see  small  collections  of  mucus 
here  and  there  on  the  membrane.  In  individual  cases  different  parts  of  the 
larynx  are  especially  affected.  In  intense  inflammations  superficial  erosions  are 
often  met  with,  especially  on  the  vocal  cords.  In  other  cases  the  mucous  mem- 
brane shows  a  grayish-white  coloring  in  some  places,  due  to  a  thickening  of  the 
epithelium.  Small  hcemorrhages  in  the  raxicous  membrane  are  also  occasionally 
seen.    Very  often  we  see  on  phonation  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  glottis,  so 
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•  More  ext«DHivo  obsffrvationft  on  larTBKOSCOpy  nnd  on  tnftny  detnilK  of  the  puthology  of  lurrnjjeal 
diaeoseo.  which  have  been  carefully  Lnve9ti|?«teil  by  spfcial'isU  ami  which  cau  not  be  infintioned  here, 
arei  to  be  found  in  the  foUowinK^  works:  Ttirck.  "  Klinik  dor  Krankheitcn  d&f  Kehlkofift^;*,"  \><M. 
Scmeleder,  "  Larynstobkopie,"  1S6S.  Tohold,  "  LiiryU(f<wkiipie,"'  1674.  SWrk,  "  Kliiiik  dor  Kruiik- 
heit«n  des  Kehlkopfes,  iler  Nase.  u.  dcs  Bachijus,"  18S0.  Nfnckenwe,  "  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Noso,"  ISSO,  B.  Frncnkel  and  v.  ZiemMea,  "  Diwwea  of  the  Larynx.'Mn  Ziems^en's  "  Cyclop!«N.lia.'' 
Gottsleiti,  *•  Krankheitou  dw  Kehlkopfw,"  third  edition,  1890.  Scbrritter,  "  VorleMintfon  iibcr  dio 
Krankheiten  des  Kehlkopfcd."  [See  also  the  treatises  of  Bosworth,  Burnett,  and  Ingals  rcferretl  to 
on  png«  181.] 
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a  little  oval  space  is  left  between  the  vocal  cords.     This  slight  "  catarrhal 

sis  of  the  vocal  cords  "  is  probably  of  muscular  origin,  and  depends  chiefly 
npon  an  affection  of  the  thyro-arytaenoid  muscles. 

Of  the  other  symptoms  of  laryngeal  catarrh,  hoarseness  is  particularly  to  be 
mentioned,  for  in  many  cases  the  diagnosis  of  larjTigitis  may  be  made  from  this 
alone  It  is  either  due  directly  to  the  anatomical  changes  of  the  cords,  or  to  the 
paresis  just  mentioned.  The  degree  of  hoarseness  is  of  course  verj'  different  ii^ 
different  cases,  and  varies  from  a  simple  "  roughening  "  or  "  deadening  "  of  the 
Toice  to  a  com{)lete  loss  of  voice  (aphonia). 

The  cough  in  laryngitis  may  be  very  severe,  and  is  often  recognizable  by  its 
harsh,  hoarse  ring  as  a  "  laryngeal  cough."  It  is  usually  dry  at  first,  and  later  on 
it  a  associated  with  n  scanty  muco-puruleut  exx>ectoration,  which  is  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood. 

Pain  in  the  larynx  is  generally  only  moderate.  The  subjective  symptoms  con- 
list  chiefly  of  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  itching,  burning,  and  dryness  in  the  throat. 
Alter  prolonged  speaking,  however,  the  pain  in  the  larynx  may  sometimes  be  quite 
(severe.  External  pressure  on  the  larynx  is  often  somewhat  painful.  Difficulty 
in  jwoilowing,  when  it  occurs,  is  due  usually  to  an  accompanying  phnryjigitis, 
but  it  may  also  be  dependent  upon  an  affection  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  general  health  is  affected  in  very  different  degrees.  Many  patients  feel 
quite  well  except  for  the  hoarseness,  while  others  are  affected  with  considerable 

ility,  mild  headache,  and  even  at  times  slight  febrile  disturbances.  Of  late 
ynn  we  have  frequently  seen  oises  of  primary  acute  laryngitis,  with  great 
hoarseness  and  marked  catarrhal  inlinmraation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx, 
^jqiecially  of  the  vocal  cords.     These  cases  begin  with   high  fevor   (over  104° 

)*  C.])  and  quite  severe  general  symptoms,  and  make  n  complete  recovery  in 
»  veek  or  two.  They  apparently  haw  an  infectious  origin,  and  are  perhaps  con- 
nected with  influenza. 

Dyspnoea  is  not  present  in  the  common  larj-ngitis  of  adults,  even  if  there  is 
liecided  swelling  of  the  fabe  vocal  cords  or  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds.  There 
ii» however,  a  severe  form  of  acute  laryngitis,  the  so-called  laryngitis  hypoglot- 
'ic4  acuta  gravit  {rhorditii  vocnlls  inferior),  affecting  not  only  children,  but 
adults,  in  which  well-marked  symptoms  of  suffocation  may  be  present.  In  this 
f'lnn  there  is  an  acute,  very  well-mnrkod  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
inferior,  sub-chordal,  laryngeal  space,  which  le-ads  to  a  stenosis.  The  rare 
eaies  of  phlegmonous  inffammation  of  the  larynx  may  also  cause  considerable 
itenosis  and  dyspnoea. 

In  children,  however,  on  account  <^f  the  greater  narrowness  of  the  child's 
Imjux.  symptoms  of  stenosis  are  not  rare  even  in  the  milder  forms  of  laryngitis, 
and  therefore  they  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  disease,  the  so-called 
fftlsf  croup, 

The  false  croup  (laryngitis  glrulula)  of  children  usually  follows  a  slight 
cory«a.  A  harsh,  hollow,  ringing  cough  comes  on,  almost  always  suddenly  and 
nsunlly  ot  uight,  by  which  the  child  is  awakened  out  of  sleep.     The  paroxysms  of 

?hing  are  broken  by  long-drawn,  noisy  inspirations.     The  child  is  anxious  and 
itle^  tie  respiration  i.^  labored.     The  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  are 
hrought  into  action,  but  the  deep  inspiratory'  retraction  of  the  lower  intercostal 
and  the  epigastrium  shows  how  imperfectly  the  air  enters  the  lungs.     The 
:  i»  small  and  rapid.    The  attack  lasts  several  hours,  when  the  cough  gradually 

vaes  looser  and  the  breathing  easier.  Finally  the  child  falls  asleep  and  usually 
the  next  morning  quite  lively  and  playful,  a  slight  cough  being  the  only 
mic  of  the  terrifying  events  of  the  night  before.  The  next  night  the  .^ame  severe 
attack  may  be  repeatcii,  and  j)erhaps  for  two  or  three  nights  more.     After  that 
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there  reninins,  as  n  rule,  nothing  but  a  slight  catarrh,  which  completely  disappeal 
in  a  week  or  two.  The  auatoniicfil  cause  of  false  croup  is  acute  laryngitis  with 
marked  swelling  of  the  mucous  menibruiie  on  and  below  the  vocal  cords.  In  the 
narrow  sptice  of  the  child's  larynx  this  speedily  causes  marked  stenosis,  and  the 
individual  iittucks  are  probably  excited  by  the  accumulation  and  drying  of  the 
secretion  during  the  night.  There  is  never  any  true  croupous-diphtheritic  change 
to  be  seen  either  in  the  phaiynx  or  the  hirj-nx.  It  is  remarkable  tkat  many  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  several  children  of  the  same  fnniily,  have  a  specially  marked 
predisposition  to  false  croup.  The  statement,  therefore,  that  a  child  has  had  th-:- 
croup  several  times  almost  always  means  that  it  has  had  this  form  of  false  croup 
just  described. 

Acute  lflr.>nigitis  lasts  only  n  few  days  in  mild  cases,  and  a  week  or  more  in 
severe  cases.  With  improper  care  and  iinreasonoble  conduct  on  the  patient's  part 
an  acute  catan-h  may  run  into  the  chronic  form.  We  hardly  ever  see  a  fatal  re- 
sult in  adults,  even  in  the  severe  form,  and  in  children  false  croup  very  rarely  has 
an  unfavorable  termination  unless  the  child  is  extremely  weak  or  rachitic. 

The  treatment  of  iieutc  laryngitis  requires  that  es]>ecial  attention  be  paid  to 
the  removal  of  all  injurious  iufluenoes.  In  every  severe  laryngitis  the  patient 
should  stny  in  his  room,  and  children  are  better  off  in  bed.  The  patient  should 
tulk  us  little  as  possible.  In  all  severe  eases  smoking,  too,  is  to  be  forbidden.  It 
is  a  gofnl  plan  to  furnish  plenty  of  warm  drink.  Hot  milk,  mixed  with  Seltzer 
or  Ems  water,  is  readily  taken  by  most  patients.  If  there  is  a  steam  atomizer  at 
our  disposal,  we  may  let  the  patient  inhale  simple  steam,  or  a  one-  or  two-per-cent. 
solution  of  common  salt.  Iidiuhitions  of  astringents  are  usually  unnecessary. 
The  patient  may  also  breathe  steam  without  any  special  apparatus.  When  there 
is  marked  irritation  from  coughing  we  may  give  a  little  raori>hine.  With  more 
marked  local  i5,\Taptoms,  especially  if  there  is  much  pain  on  swallowing,  from 
swelling  of  the  epiglottis  und  the  inucnus  ni<-nibriine  rtver  the  aryta^ioid  cartilages, 
the  patient  may  suck  pieces  of  ice  ^^lowly.  In  severe  cases  of  acute  laryngitis,  with 
evident  symptoms  of  stenosis,  ice  must  be  energetically  used  as  nn  internnl  find  an 
external  appHciition.  Sometimes,  too,  a  few  leeches  applied  in  the  region  of  the 
hirynx  afford  distinct  relief.  Among  external  applications  a  mustard  plaster  over 
the  front  of  the  neck  is  to  be  recommended  when  there  ore  marked  local  Bynip>-^_ 
toms.     Cold,  wet  compresses  about  the  neck  are  also  of  advantage  in  all  cases.      ^M 

In  the  false  croup  of  children  we  should  use.  as  a  rule,  the  same  treatment  aft 
has  just  been  d»?scrihed.  The  child  should  take  plenty  of  warm  *lrink,  inhale 
warm  steam  or  salt  solution,  and  a  mustard  paste  or  hot  poidtices  should  be  applied 
to  the  neck.  An  ice-bag  on  the  neck  is  sometimes  useful.  We  should  be  rather 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  favorite  trentnjcnt  with  emetics,  such  as  ipecac  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  sometimes  work  very 
well  in  severe  dyspncea. 

These  means  are  entirely  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis.  It  is 
only  exceptionnllly  that  we  find  ourselves  led  to  employ  in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh 
an  energetic  local  tresitment  of  the  laryngeal  raucous  membrane,  like  painting 
with  a  1-15  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  rational  hardoninp  process  is  of  distinct  prophy»| 
lactic  value  in  persons,  especially  in   children,  with  a  recognized   tendency   t< 
laryngitis,  sore  throat,  etc.     The  best  method  is  to  bathe  the  neck  and  chest  wil 
cold  water  regularly  morning  and  night. 

[A  mild  emetic  can  do  no  possible  harm  in  false  croup,  and  very  often  cuts  the 
attnck  short.  The  application  of  a  sponge,  moistened  with  water  as  hot  as  the- 
child  will  bear,  to  the  region  of  the  larynx  deserves  mention.] 
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CHBONIC    LARYNGITIS 

ilironic   Laryn^tal    Cittiirrfii 

^tiolog^, — Chrowic  laryngitis  develops  from  an  ucute  catarrh,  or  comes  ou 
itluiilly  from  the  action  of  injurious  influences  on  the  Inrj'nx  (see  the  preceding 
chapter).  Chronic  larj-ngitis,  therefore,  is  in  many  cu!ie«!  due  to  the  oecupution. 
ami  Ls  seen  especially  in  sini^cr^,  public  speakers,  criei"s,  inn-keepers,  workmen  ex- 
|ifH*(i  ti»  dust.  etc.  It  is  very  fretjur-nt  in  dnmkard*.  and  in  such  coses  it  is 
rtlinost  always  associated  with  a  chronic  pharyngitis.  It  is  not  probably  true 
tliut,  as  frequently  *tiited.  too  long  a  uvula  may  set  up  laryngitis  by  irritation  of 
the  entrance  tn  the  larynx. 

S7inptomatolog;7, — A  laryngoscopic  examination  is  very  desirable  in  acute 
laryugeal  catarrh,  but  it  is  the  physician's  absolute  duty  to  make  one  in 
chnunc  laryngritis,  for  only  too  frequently  a  persistent  hoarseness  is  referred 
to  Q  "simple''  catarrh  when  the  hjrynposcope  gives  quite  another  cause  for  it, 
such  as  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  or  new  growths.  Furthermore,  we  must  al- 
ffD.vj  remember  that  a  chronic  laryngitis  may  be  a  complication  of  tuberculosis, 
^.viiluH?.  or  chronic  nephritis.  We  should  never  omit  a  careful  examination  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  larynx. 

The  laryngoscopic  appearance  in  chronic  catarrh  may  be  so  like  that  in  an 
iiouie  catarrh  that  we  can  not  distinguish  between  them  without  the  history 
obtained  from  the  patient.  The  redn*'!*^  of  the  mucous  membrane,  however,  is 
U4U«lly  less  intense,  and  the  vocal  rords  have  more  of  a  dirty  grayish-red  appear- 
ance. In  most  casi?s  there  is  also  considerable  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
iw  well  as  redness.  Much  more  rarely  we  find  atrophic  conditions,  resembling 
thcbe  of  oziena  and  sometimes  associated  with  it.  Quite  fre<iuently  in  persistent 
cfltarrks  a  thickening  of  particular  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  developed, 
«})ecially  of  the  folds  between  the  aryteenoid  cartilages.  This  swelling  is  of 
praoliefll  importance,  because  it  furnishes  a  mechanical  hindrance  to  the  closiure 
('i  the  arytjcnoid  cartilnfres,  and  in  that  way  c<intribiites  to  the  development  of  the 
hi^tseness.  We  i\\-n*  find  niHrk«'d  thickening  of  the  falj^e  vocal  cords  (especially  in 
imblic  speakers  and  preachers)  and  of  the  true  vocal  cords.  Virchow  described, 
under  the  name  of  pachydermia  laryngis,  a  condition  of  the  larynx  seen  espe- 
cially in  drinkers  and  characterized  by  a  thickening  of  the  epithelium  over  the 
whole  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Tiirck  has  described  a  ])eculiar  form  of 
chronic  laryngitis,  in  which  rough  prominences  are  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
true  vocal  cords,  under  the  name  of  chordilia  tuberoaa.  We  not  infrcijuently  find 
^b  t'lu'rinic  catarrh  sujierticial  erosions  especially  on  the  vocal  cords.     We  never 

actual  ulceration  in  simple  laryngitis.  We  also  very  often  see  ii  disturbance 
of  motion  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords,  especially  incomplete  closure,  due  some- 
jitnes  to  muscular  paresis  and  sometimes  to  iue<'hanicul  conditions. 

The  other  symptoms  of  chronic  laryngitis  are  hoarseness,  cough,  and  abnormal 

Mtiona  in  the  laryn.\.  The  hoarseness  is  of  every  degree,  from  mere  rough- 
nese.  fretiuent  "  cracking  "  of  the  voice,  to  almost  complete  aphonia.  The  cough 
is  ringing,  hoarse,  deep,  and  rough.  The  expectoration  is  scanty,  usually  simply 
mucous,  but  sometimes  a  little  bloody.  The  subjective  sensations  in  the  larynx 
are  a  feeling  of  burning  and  it<'hsng.  and  of  dryness  and  tickling.  They  usually 
ifll"^•^l^e  after  iitiy  jirntracted  u-^e  of  the  voice. 

W^e  tntjst  also  mention  as  a  jieculiiir  and  very  nire  Imt  practirally  important 
form  of  chronic  laryiiKiti--  the  chorditis  vocalis  inferior  hypertrophica  (Ger- 
hard ti.  or  laryng^itis  hypoglottica  chronica  hypertrophica  (Zlemssen).  In  this 
fiinir  flu  n.  ;,  M  v.rv  v'raduitl  liypertruiihy.  and  tinully  a  contraction  of 
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and  especiully  the  submucous  couuective  tissue  in  the  inferior  laryngeal  spfl 
More  rarely  the  same  changes  are  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  The  spe- 
cial symptom  of  the  disease,  besides  n  chronic  hoarseness,  is  the  appearance  of  a 
gradually  increasing  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  The  respiratioii  is  always  labored, 
the  inspiration  noisy  and  protracted.  In  laany  cases  there  are  at  times  such 
attacks  of  suffocation  that  life  can  be  prolonged  only  by  tracheotomy.  The  diag- 
nosis can  be  made  only  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  We  see  beneath  the 
glottis  a  little  fissure  surrounded  by  the  thick  and  swollen  mucous  membrnne  of  m 
the  laryngeal  walls.  H 

The  nature  of  this  affection  is  not  yet  fully  explained.     It  often  seems  to  be 
a  simple  chronic  hyi)ertrophic  inflauunation,  liut  in  other  case  SchriJtter  considers 
it  the  same  bacillary  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes  which  is  known  as  rhino-'^^ 
acleroma  when  it  occurs  in  the  nose,  V 

The  treatment  of  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  is  always  a  tedious  and  laborious 
task,  the  success  of  which  depends  in  great  nueusure  upon  the  good  will  and^ 
energy  of  the  patient.     In  the  tirst  place,  then,  we  should  endeavor  to  remove  asfl 
far  as  possible  those  iujurious  Influences  which  have  excited  and  kept  up  the 
catarrh.     It  is  often  easier  to  give  good  advice  here  than  to  follow  it.     Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  duty  of  the  phj'sician  to  impress  upon  the  patient  the  urgent  necea-M 
sity  of  taking  care  of  the  larynx,  and  to  forbid  as  far  as  po:?sible  all  protracted^ 
speaking,  singing,  staying  in  smoke  or  dust,  smoking,  and  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Local  treatment  takes  the  second  place.  Among  the  mo!«t  useful  means  to 
employ  are  sprays  of  astringent  solutions,  such  as  a  one-per-cent,  solution  of 
either  tannin  or  alum.  If  there  is  much  secretion  of  mucus,  turpentine  inhala- 
tions are  advisable.  When  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  larynx,  the  patient 
may  also  inhale  vaporized  narcotics,  a  mixture  of  fifty  parts  of  cherry-laurel  water 
with  a  thousand  parts  of  water,  or  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. The  inhalations  should  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  last  about  five 
minutes  each  time.  Direct  applications  to  the  larynx  are  much  more  effective  than 
inhalations,  but  these  can  be  employed  only  by  the  aid  of  a  laryngeal  mirror. 
Of  these  we  use,  first  of  all,  nitrate  of  silver,  at  first  in  a  weak  solution  (one  to 
fifty) ;  later  in  a  more  concentrated  form  (one  to  ten,  or  even  one  to  five).  These 
applications  are  made  every  two  or  three  days.  Besides  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
larynx  may  also  be  painted  with  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  or  with  iodine  and 
glycerine  (iodine,  4  parts,  iodide  of  potassium,  6  parts,  and  glycerine,  500  parts), 
or  with  concentrated  solutions  of  alum  or  tannin. 

Water-cures  are  uhn  often  prescribed  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  liirynx.  These 
are  of  advantage  from  the  greater  care  which  the  patient  takes,  and  from  the 
good  air,  the  catarrh  imi>rove3.  Empirically,  we  prescribe,  especially  for  '*  full- 
blooded  "  patients,  the  cold  sulphur  springs,  such  as  Nenndorf,  Eilseu,  or  Weil- 
bach,  or  the  sulphate  of  sodium  waters,  such  as  Carlsbad  and  Marienbad,  while 
we  send  those  of  delicate  constitutions  to  Ems,  Salzbrunn.  Snlzunjrcn.  Reichen- 
hnli,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  laryngitis  h>i)ertrophica.  when  it  leads  to  stenosis,  must  be^ 
mechanit-al.     Sfhrotter,  in  particular,  has  devised  several  methods  of  dilating 
the  stenosis  gradually  by  the  introduction  of  bougies  and  harder  dilators.     The 
details  of  this  treatment  are  to  be  found  in  the  later  special  wtu-ks  referred  to 
above. 
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JEtiology  and  Patholo^cal  Anatomy. — The  inflammation  of  the  pcrichon- 
'Irinni  of  the  hiryngeal  cHrtilagres  is  in  very  rare  cases  apparently  a  primary 
disease.  It  is  much  more  frequently  eeconrlnry  to  other  Inrj'ngeal  affections, 
t^pecially  tuberculosis  and  syphilids  of  the  Ijirj'ux.  Furthennore.  it  devoloi)6 
Kcondarily  in  severe  acute  diseases,  most  frequently  in  typhoid  fever,  more 
rarely  in  small-pox,  diphtheria,  etc.  Superficiiil  ulcerative  professes  in  the  nm- 
cousniemhraue  often  precede  the  f»eriehondritii*  in  the~se  cases,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  perichondrium  in  the  inflammation  arises  from  their  gradual  deep- 
ening. Anatomically,  we  have  to  do  as  a  rule  with  a  purulent  inflnmmatiou, 
which  usually  leads  to  the  formation  of  circumscribed  abscesses.  Most  laryn- 
leal  ubseesses  have  their  origin  in  the  perichondrium.*  The  perichondrium  is 
in  p»n  destroyed  by  the  abscess  and  in  part  elevated  from  the  cartilag:e.  The 
cartilage  then  becomes  necrotic,  breaks  in  pieces,  and  is  expelled  in  small  particles 
or  in  masses. 

Perichondritis  occun*  most  frequently  in  the  crifoid  and  arytajnoid  cartilages, 
tntich  more  rarely  on  the  internal  or  external  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
ileuce  we  distinguish  an  interuad  and  an  external  perichondritis.  A  perichon- 
dritis of  the  epiglottis  has  abo  been  repeatedly  observed. 

Symptomatology. — In  the  rare  cases  o(  primary  perichondritis,  marked  iaryn- 
jpal  symptoms  are  sjjeedily  developed  in  a  i>ersou  previously  healthy.  These 
!-l|Dptoms  are  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  larynx,  hoarseness,  and 
wagh;  and  to  them  are  usually  soon  added  the  signs  of  a  dangermis  stenosis  of 
th*  lurynx.  In  secondary  cases,  which  occur  almost  always  in  patients  who  are 
already  seriously  ill,  the  sjTnptoms  of  stenosis  are  often  the  first  to  point  to  a 
wvere  disease  of  the  larj'nx.  On  laryngoscopic  examination,  besides  the  general 
ttlnen  and  swelling  in  particular  places,  we  can  sometimes  recog'uize  a  circum- 
scribed prominence  of  the  mucous  membrane  caused  by  the  abscess.  If  the  abscess 
beolreadi'  broken  we  can  see  the  abs<'ess  cavity  and  sx^mietimes  the  cartilage  lying 
fiw  within  it.  In  most  cases  we  find  a  considerable  collateral  tedenia  of  the  sur- 
fmnding  mucous  membrane,  wliirli  o'dema  frequently  has  a  greater  share  in  the 
pnHJuction  of  stenosis  than  has  the  prinniry  affection  itself.  The  dreaded  »r'<lema 
''f  the  glottis  (tT?dema  of  the  ary-epij^'lottic  ligament)  in  typhoid,  tuberculosis  of 
th^  larynx,  etc.,  is  usually  due  to  perichondritis  of  the  cricoid  or  aryttenoid  car- 
tilages. Finally,  we  can  see  with  the  laryngoscope,  especially  in  perichondritis 
•ijrttenoidea.  a  considerable  disturbance  of  motion  of  the  affected  arytienoid 
Mttilago,  and  also  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Lar^'ngeal  pi-richondritis  terminates  fatally  in  a  great  number  of  cases  from 
development  of  stenosis.     In  thyroid  i>erichondritis  the  pus  may  sometimes 

ivilate,  causing'  a  severe  purulent  indnnimation  of  thi-  mediastinum.  In  other 
oi«*3  the  most  threatening  synijUonis  may  lr.>e  averted  for  a  time,  but  the  iiriniary 
iiaease.  such  as  tul»erculosis,  finally  comes  to  an  unfavorable  termination.  In  the 
Mre  oases  in  which  recovery  occurs  after  primary  perichondritis  or  after  the 
t«nuiuation  of  the  primary  disease,  such  as  typhoid,  this  recovery  is  often  incom- 
plete, since  a  chronic  stenosis  of  the  larynx  remains  from  the  ensuing  cicatricial 
coutraotinns. 

The  diagnoiis  is  usually  obscure  during  the  first  period  of  severe  symptoms  of 
»tenosis.  since  it  is  diflieidt  to  make  n  laryngoscopic  examination,  and  it  is  also 
txrt  ulways  easy  to  determine  the  condition.     We  are  usually  justified,  however. 
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in  making:  the  diagnosis,  if  iu  those  diseases  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  which 
we  know  by  experience  that  a  perichondritis  quite  frequently  uccnrs,  the  danger 
of  suffocatiun  arises  in  addition  to  the  other  lar>'ii£;eal  sjTnptoms.  It  is  of  pr^ac- 
ticiril  imiKtrtanee  to  recufe'iiize  Hteno*is  of  the  larynx  with  certainty,  for  it  demands 
B[»eody  ttienipHUtic  interference. 

Treatment. — In  the  beginning  of  the  affection  we  may  try  to  reduce  the  in- 
tianmnitton  by  the  internal  and  extenml  application  of  ice  or  by  leeches.  The 
pain  may  be  alleviated  by  injections  of  morphine  or  painting  with  cocaine.  If 
stenosis  of  the  larynA  occurs,  surgical  interference  is  usually  necessarj',  for  only  in 
verj-  rare  cases  do  we  see  the  abscess  open  of  itself  with  a  subsidence  of  the  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient  can  be  saved  from 
sutfocation  only  by  the  timely  performance  of  tracheotomy  or  lurT^mgotomy.  The 
laryngeal  abscess  has  been  repeatedly  ojiened  internally  by  laryngologists  with 
favorable  results.  If  a  chronic  .-itenosis  of  the  larynx  remains  after  a  favorable 
termination  of  the  disease,  either  the  patient  must  wear  a  tracheal  canula  all  his 
life,  or  the  attejnpt  may  be  made  to  dilate  the  stenosis  gradually  by  the  methods 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


niAPTEK    IV 
(BDEMA    OF    THE    GLOTTIS 


The  practical  importance  of  the  subject  tJeimnids  a  brief  special  description  of 
n'denia  of  the  glottis,  by  which  we  mean  a^dema  of  the  entrance  of  the  lar- 
ynx, esjiecially  ui  the  ary-epijtrlr>ttic  ligaments.  We  have  already  learned  to 
rci'og-uize  laryngcHl  perichoiulritis  as  one  rti  its  most  freciucnt  causes.  In  less 
deeply  seated  inflammations  in  the  larynx  and  its  neighborhood,  however,  a-demu 
of  the  glottis  may  sometimes  develop  as  a  dangerous  complication,  especially  in 
cases  of  laryngitis  occniTing  in  the  course  of  severe  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid, 
smnl!-pox,  or  erysipelas,  or  in  itiHannnations  of  the  larj*nx  arising  from  severe 
mechnnictd  or  chemical  irritation,  as  from  hot  steam  or  corrosive  substances,  or 
from  wuuiids  (if  the  larjnx.  nr,  finally,  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx.  The  col- 
lateral ledenni  in  angina  Ludovici,  iu  intense  inflaminutions  of  the  parotid  gland, 
or  the  tonsils,  etc.,  may  in  rare  cases  extend  to  the  ary-epij?lottic  ligaments. 
Finally,  cr'dema  of  the  glottis  fx-curs  in  rare  cjises  as  a  coniplioution  of  general 
oedema  of  the  body,  as  a  result  of  Bright 's  disease,  disease  of  the  heart,  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  etc.  Q^demii  of  the  glottis,  without  extensive  wdema  elsewhere, 
htts  been  repeatedly  obser\'ed  to  come  on  quite  suddenly,  especially  in  acute  and 
chronic  nephritis. 

The  chief  symjitom  of  a?dema  of  the  glottis  is  dyspntea,  which  comes  on  as 
a  result  of  the  stenosis  of  the  entrance  of  the  larjmx,  and  is  sometimes  extreme. 
At  first  this  is  chiefly  on  inspiration,  but  it  soon  comes  on  with  expiration  also. 
Respiration,  especially  insjviratiou.  is  accompanied  by  a  loud  laryngeal  stridor. 
As  a  result  of  the  incomplete  entrance  of  the  air,  the  efforts  at  inspiration  cause 
depression  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  epigastrium,  and  the  sides  of  the  thoi 
We  see  with  the  laryngoscope,  if  the  examination  be  successful,  an  oedematous 
swelling  <'f  the  ary-epiplottic  ligaments,  and  often  a  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  and 
the  false  vocal  cords.  Sometimes  we  succeed  in  feeling  the  swollen  parts  with  the 
finger. 

If  the  dyspna'a  reaches  a  degree  which  threatens  life,  fin  operation  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  afford  relief.     Laryngologists  attempt  to  reduce  the  swelling' 
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>y  long^  ineiaious  in  the  oedematous  parts.     If  this  does  not  succeed*  tracheotomy 

luudt  be  perforuied.     If  the  immediate  danger  to  life  is  thus  »i verted,  further 

itment  should  be  directed  to  the  disease  wliich  has  given  rise  to  the  oedemji. 


CHAPTER   V 


TUBERCULOSIS    OF    THi:    LARYNX 
\  J,itrif)t.jfd    I'Ukitia.       Connuuij-liijn   <>/  ikt    Lurj/nx) 

iEtiolo^.— Since  tuberculosis  of  the  Inrynx  is  in  most  cases  combined  with 

|txibrrcu!o!?i%  of  oth<?r  organs,  especially  of  the  lun/ors,  we  must  refer  to  the  descrip- 

hiou  of  tul^ert'ulo'iis  of  the  hiiigs  for  the  general  tetiologj-  and  pntholojcry  of  the 

[disease.     A  particular  description  of  the  special  appearances  in  larvngeal  tuber- 

culi:*5is  i-.  however,  justifiable,  because  tuberculosis  may  at  times  begiu  iu  the 

^lajynx  and  may  remain  ipoliued  there,  at  least  for  a  time;  and,  furthermore,  in 

ly  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  which  are  evidently  combined  with  pulmo- 

tuberculosis,  the  larj'ngpal  symptoms  are  predominant  in  the  clinical  picture 

[of  the  disease.     Many  physicians  have,  wrongly  aa  we  think,  disputed  the  fact 

It  tuberculosis  can  begin  in  the  larynx.     Clinical  experience  not  infrequently 

se4  U5  that  men,  who  have  been  apparently  in  good  health,  are  attacked 

ith  hoMrsene5.s,  the  disease  being  at  first  thought  to  be  a  common  laryngitis, 

'bat  at  last,  by  it^  course,  proving  to  be   tuberculosis.     In  spite  of  the  most 

careful  exannnation,  there  iire  not  to  be  found  at  first  the  slightest  physical 

signs  of  ditiease  in  the  lungs,  and  not  till  later  do  the  manifest  signs  of  a  pul- 

[jnonarj'  tuberculosis  succeed  the  symptoms  of  a  laryngeal  affection.     In  such  cases 

lit  se<ems  to  us  an  affectation  to  claim  that  there  is  a  primary  pulmonary  tubercu- 

flosis  which  could  not  \>e  made  out  at  first.     Everything  is  much  more  in  favor  of 

the  opinion  that  the  tubercular  poison,  the  tubercle  bacilli,  may  sometimes,  if  not 

frequently,  first  fix  upon  the  larynx,  excite  the  first  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 

there,  and  then  attack  the  lungs. 

In  the  great  majority  of  case<i  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  the  symptoms  are  de- 
veloped, of  course,  secondarily  in  the  course  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis.     We 
iball  see  thnt  in  most  cases  the  disease  of  the  larynx  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
remit  of  an  infection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  by  the  tuberculous 
sputum  which  passes  over  it.     More  rarely  the  infectious  material  seems  to  reach 
the  larynx  by  way  of  the  lymph-  or  blood-vessels.     In  favor  of  this  theory  we  may. 
mention  that  men  of  great  experience  (Schriitter  and  others)  have  stated  that, 
where  the  laryngeal  trouble  was  particularly  marked  on  one  side,  that  side  was 
very  often  affected  which  corresponded  to  the  affected  lung.    In  about  one  fourth 
of  all  ca.*es  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  this  complication  occurs,  if  wo  include  all 
the  mild  laryngeal  cases.     Marked  and  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is 
morb  rarer,  however. 

Fathological  Anatomy. — Tuberculosis  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  be- 
gins, like  tuberculn«.is  of  other  mucous  membranes.  M-ith  the  formation  of  small 
raheptthelial  nodules,  which  soon  lM?<'ome  cheesy,  break  down,  and  form  small 
nlwTs.  In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  there  is  ver>*  often  a  more  extensive 
tubercular  infiltration,  which  gives  riw  on  the  one  hand  to  irregular  thickening 
'>f  the  mucous  nn-mbrane,  and  on  the  other  to  deep  ulceration.  The  tubercular 
Uifiltratioa  i-s  mo«t  frequently  situated  in  the  interarytaenoid  space,  on  the  false  or 
tnie  cords  (at  first  on  one  side),  and  on  the  epiglottis.  The  tuberculous  ulceration 
Baunlly  develops  later  in  one  of  these  places.     The  ulceration  may  extend  from 
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the  epiglottis  to  the  iieighborin(<  parts  of  tht-  tfaigue.  In  severe  cases  we  often 
find  n  marked  eolhitenil  a>deina  in  the  BUiTovnidiug  parts  accompanying  the  in- 
Hammation.  and  sometimes  the  tubercular  perichondritis  which  has  already  heet 
described. 

The  rest  of  the  hiryngeal  mucous  memhrane  (especially  the  vocal  cords)  not 
involved  in  the  speciiic  tuhereulur  [)roce3s  is  usually  the  seat  of  a  simple  catarrh., 

Clinical  Symptoms. — In  the  beginning  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  the  laryn- 
goscope usually  shows  nothing  but  the  api)earanctAs  of  a  simple  catarrh,  since  the 
primary  miliary  nodules  of  tuberL'ulosis  are  usually  hard  to  make  out.     If  th« 
catarrhal  symptoms  be  only  on  one  side,  we  should  always  suspect  tuberculosis 
In  the  later  stages,  however,  most  of  the  six-eial  details  of  the  destructive  tuber-J 
cular  process,  described  above  (ulcers,  intiltration,  etc.),  can  be  verj-  satisfacto- 
rily made  out  with  the  laryngoscope.    The  iutiiltrHtion  and  ulcers  are  either  chiefly  1 
on  one  or  on  both  vocal  cords  or  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  or  mainly  iu 
the  neighborhood  of  one  aryttenoid  cartilage,  or  the  whole  epiglottis  is  irregularly j 
ulcerated  on  its  edge.     Single  tubercular  nodules  are  often  plainly  to  be  »eei 
In  severe  cases  almost  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  larynx  appears  like  an  ulcer- 
ated surface  covered  with  mucus.     In  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  however,  the  soft 
palate  usually  looks  very  pale  and  ana-nac.     The  redness  and  swelling  of  thp 
alleeled  parts  are  more  distinct  in  the  living  subject  than  in  the  cadaver;  but 
the  autopsy  often  shows  a  far  greater  extension  of  the  tubercular  disease  than  w( 
can  determine  by  the  laryngoscope. 

The  other  clinical  B.^inptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lar^nix  vary  very  much  with 
the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  proeess.  Siunetimcs  they  consist  merely  iu  mod- 
erate roughness  and  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  but  in  other  cases  they  inerease  to  the 
most  [ininful  condition  which  is  ever  st-eii  in  any  variety  of  tubcreulosis.  This 
is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  ulceration  involve:*  the  e[jig!ottis  and  the 
arytieuoid  cartilages.  Swallowing  is  then  exlreuiely  painful,  !?u  rhut  the  nutri- 
tion is  very  often  impaired,  and  painful  attacks  of  eDUghing  frecjuently  occur.  A 
practiced  ear  can  often  distinguish  at  once  the  hoarse  sound  of  a  "  laryngeal 
cough"  from  the  ordinary  pulmonary  cough.  If  severe  ulcerations  attack  ti 
vocal  cords,  and  their  free  mobility  is  affected  to  a  marked  degree,  the  hoarsenes 
increases,  and  tinally  reaeh<'s  a  eomplete  aphonia.  Death  tinully  occurs  froi 
general  inanitiim,  or,  exceptionally,  from  ledenui  of  the  glottis. 

The  dia^osia  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  not  ditlicult  if  pulmonary 
phthisis  is  nlrcady  kjiuvvn  to  be  present.     Wlit-it  attention  has  been  called  to  it 
from  the  onset  of  hoarseness  or  from  some  disturbance  in  swallowing,  we  recog- 
nize the  character  and  seat  of  the  changes  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.     The, 
diagnosis,  however,  may  present  much  ditficulty  in  cases  where  we  are  not  sui 
that  an  affection  of  the  lungs  co-exists.     As  has  been  said,  the  symptoms  at  fii 
are  not  unlike  those  of  a  simple  catarrh,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  i 
tuli<Tcuk»sis  is  tirst  aroused  from  the  stubbornness  of  the  disease,  the  condition 
of  the  patir-nt,  the  knowledge  of  stune  inherited  taint,  the  onset  of  fever,  and  the 
remarkable  ana-mia  and  eniaeiatiun.     With  ihe  changes  in  the  larynx  which  have 
been  described,  without  evidence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  distinction  be- 
tween tuberculosis  and  syphilis  may  bo  verj-  difficult.     In  syphilis  of  the  Inryi 
however,  we  find  that  co-existing  changes  in  the  pharynx  are  much  common* 
than  in  tuberculosis,  and  the  cicatricial  formation  which  is  usually  visible  fui 
nishes.  besides,  a  ver?-  characteristic  evidence  of  syphilis.    The  diagnosis  of  tube] 
culo-sis  of  the  larynx,  however,  is  made  perfectly  certain  in  all  doubtful  cases  bj 
the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  patient's  expectoration  or  in  the  secretioi 
froii)  the  ulcer,  wliieh  often  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  larjTigei 
brush.    In  regard  to  the  lar>-ngoscopic  appearances,  we  may  also  say  that  a  thick'j 
ening  and  infiltration  of  the  epiglottis  with  a  partial  ulceration  of  the  same  ia 
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'•ppearanre  wLich  is  almost  exclusively  conliiie<l  to  tuberculofjis.  The  i»anic  is*  true 
uith  regjird  lu  a  markod  pn>jtvtiiig  iufiltniiiou  of  the  intcr-aryttcnoid  region. 
In  doubtful  ca«itj8  it  may  aid  the  dingnosis  to  inject  tuberculiue  (see  the  chapter 
on  iPiiluionsiry  tuben-ulos-is). 

Treatment. — For  the  const ilutimial  treatment  of  tuherfulosis  of  the  larynx  the 
^<natder  is  referred  to  the  description  of  pulraonorj'  tuberculosis.     We  shall  here 
JU88  merely  the  local  treatment.     Thi*^  is  in  the  milder  forms  the  same  as  for 
f«»mple  laryngeal  catarrh.     There  is  no  doubt  that  even  genuine  tuberoulotis  ulcer- 
ation of  the  larynx  may  he  healetl.     Nevertheless  |x?miunont  cures  of  ihiij  sort 
optional.     Of  course  very  much  depends  upon  the  co-existing  i?tate  of  the 
For  hical  treatment  insntHations  of  iodofonn  and  iodol  were  for  a  time 
strongly  recommended,  but  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned.     Cauter- 
iring  the  tuberculoii5  ulcerti  with  nitrate  of  silver  does  more  harm  than  good. 
We  sometimes  see  better  results  from  blowing  iwwdered  boracic  ocid  on  the  ulcers 
or  from  a  rwenty-jjcr-cent.  solution  <<f  menthol  in  oil.     At  present  lactic  acid 
is    most    recommended — cauterizing   the    ulcers   with   a   solution   of   increasing 
strength  uw<?nty  to  eighty  per  cent.),  at  first  daily,  and  later,  after  the  ulcera 
huve  been  fleaned  off,  less  frequently. 

If  we  were  t<«  give  a  general  estimate  of  the  local  treatment  of  laryngeal  tuber- 

cuIosU  we  should  have  to  admit  that  its  success  lias  not  been  great.     We  do  not 

deny  that  skill  and  perseverance  may  be  of  much  service,  but  only  too  often 

^  do  vre  become  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  most  careful  local  treatment, 

^^  and  in  man^'  cases  cauterization  of  the  larynx  is  only  a  useless  distress  to  the 

^■■lient. 

^HlPWith  incipient  disease  there  may  be  considerable  improvement  and  even 
recovery  without  any  local  treatment  if  the  larynx  be  spared  any  exertion  and 
f iren  complete  rest  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  careful  general  treiitment  be  insti- 
tuted. The  most  we  mH^d  to  use  is  the  atomizer  or  nebulizer  with  simple  suit  solu- 
tion, alkaline  waters,  etc.  We  have  also  found  inhalations  of  a  weak  carbolic  solu- 
tion, and  essiiecially  of  vapor  of  Peruvian  balsam,  of  service.  In  adva«ce<l  cases, 
pr^'nonnced  pulmonary'  tuberculosi^i  co-exists,  we  must  content  ourselves 
a  purely  jialiiative  treatment.  The  constant  use  of  cracked  ice,  and  espwially 
a  lavish  employroent  of  narcotics,  are  of  most  i^ervice  in  relieving  the  pain  luid  the 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Subeulaneous  injections  of  morphine  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  a  meal  often  afford  great  relief.  We  have  seen  very  good  results 
from  cocaine.  If  we  paint  the  ulcerated  mucous  mend>rane  at  the  entrance  of 
the  larynx  with  a  ten-  or  twenty-per-cent.  solution  of  cctcaine,  in  a  few  minutes 
$ncb  on  antestheaia  of  the  affected  parts  ensues  that  swallowing  may  take  place 
without  any  pain.     The  following  formula  may  be  used: 

I^  Cocninie  muriatic 

Alcohol 

Aquie  destillotne  . 


MT-  xv-xxx,  gramme  1.0-2.0; 

.■^ss  "         2.0; 

3ij  "        8.0.      ir. 


Fnfortunately  the  action  of  cocaine  is  very  transitory,  so  that  the  painting 
tnust  l>e  fn*quently  repeated.  With  a  severe  laryngeal  cough  and  irritation  relief 
may  also  be  obtained  by  inhalations  of  n  two-  to  three-per-cent.  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  or  a  three-  to  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  bitter-almond  water. 
It  a  pronoimced  stenosis  of  the  larynx  develop,  tracheotom.v  is  indicated. 
Mauy  recent  oh-<ervati<ins  seem  to  show  that  tracheotomy  may  also  be  of  service 
in  marknl  larjngoal  tul»crcuIosis.  When  the  larj-ngeal  respiration  is  shut  off 
the  luben'uhir  lesions  seetn  to  improve  faster. 

In  csifU'H  of  pronounced  but  comparatively  limited  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  with- 
'»MI  tnucb  implication  of  the  lungs,  the  attempt  has  Ix'cti  nuule,  after  a  preliminary 
IttTyncotomy,  to  remove  the  diseased  parts  as  completely  as  possible  by  surgical 
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means.     We  still  lack  extendt'd  practical  experience  in  this  matter,  but  furtl 
trials  of  the  operation  seem  very  desirable. 


CHAPTER    VI 
PARALYSES    OF    THE    LARYNGEAL    MUSCLES 

1.  Paralyses  in  the  Bistribution  of  the  Superior  Laryngeal  Nerve,— Tlie  su-j 
perior  laryngeal  iieire.  arising  from  the  vagus,  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  nnicouaj 
membnuie  of  the  upi>er  portion  of  the  larynx  down  to  the  glottis,  and  also  foi 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  and  its  neighborhood.     Besides  this,  it 
also  supplier  motor  libers  to  the  erico-thyroid  muscle,  probably  from  the  acces5or.Tl 
ner\-e.     Clinical  experience  rendei-s  it  probable  that  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve- 
also  supplies  the  depressors  of  the  epiglottis,  the  thyro-epiglottideus,  and   the 
arytieuo-epiglottidei  muscles,  and  perhaps  also  the  arytjenoideus  muscle.     The 
last  three  muscles  mentioned,  however,  perhaps  derive  some  motor  fibers  from  the 
recurrent  nerve  also  (the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve). 

Paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  and  of  the  depressors  of  the  epiglottis  is 
seen  most  frequently  after  recovery  from  diphtheria.  It  is  usually  a  part  of  a 
more  extensive  paralysis,  and,  in  addition,  is  sometimes  associated  with  ann>sthe- 
sia  of  those  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  their 
sensorj'  fibers  from  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (von  Zierassen).  Cboking  is 
therefore  easy  and  there  is  danger  of  inhalation  pneumonia. 

Paralysis  of  the  thyro-epiglottideus  and  the  nrytteno-epigrlottidei  muscles  is 
recognized  by  the  imnmbility  and  the  erect  position  of  the  epiglottis,  which  iai 
diiected  toward  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

Paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  makes  the  voice  rough,  and  especially  i 
renders  the  production  of  high  tones  impossible,  since  for  this  purpose  we  need 
the  action  of  this  muscle  as  a  tensor  of  the  vocal  cnrds  by  ajiprrtxinmting  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  detection  of  this  paralysis  by  the  laryiago- 
scopc  is  extreniely  ditficult.  Its  chief  signs  are  a  concavity  nf  the  edges  of  the 
vocal  cords,  a  lack  of  visible  vibration  in  them,  and  perhaps,  in  unilateral  paraly- 
sis, a  higher  position  of  the  vocal  cord  OJi  the  sound  side. 

For  piiralysis  of  the  arytiennidcus  muscle,  ride  infra. 

S.  Paralyses  in  the  Distribution  of  the  Inferior  Laryng^eal  or  Recurrent 
Nerve. — The  recurrent  nerve  supplies  with  sensory  fibers  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  larynx  below  the  glottis,  and  it  is  the  motor  nerve  for 
all  the  laryngeal  muscles  except  the  crico-thyroid,  and  except  possibly  the  de- 
pressors of  the  epiglottis  {ride  supra).  The  muscles  innerA-ated  by  it  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  function  in  the  three  following  groups: 

a.  The  openers  of  the  glottis — the  posterior  erico-arytrenoid  muscles. 

b.  The  closers  of  the  glottis — the  lateral  crico-arytjeuoids  and  the  arytfenoi- 
deus  (transverse  and  oblique). 

<;.  The  tensors  of  the  vocal  cords — the  thyro-arytrenoids.  which  act  usually 
OS  closers  of  the  glottis,  but  which  very  often  i>rodiice  the  fine  differences  in  ten- 
sion in  the  vocal  cords  which  are  necessary  iu  singing  and  in  modulations  of 
?ech.  They  accordingly  have  tbe  same  task  as  the  coarser-working  crico-thy- 
roid muscles,  which  are  innervated  by  the  superior  Inr.N-ngeal  nerve. 

The  motor  fibers  for  all  these  muscles  have  their  special  origin  in  the  accessory 
nerve,  from  which  they  pass  into  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  aiul  from  this  into  the] 
larj'iigeal  nerves. 
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Ifost  of  the  paralyses  of  the  reouiTeut  nerre  are  of  jieripheral  origin.     Except 
in  the  pure  muscular  pureao?  {vide  supva),  which  arise  not  infrequently  in  the 
course  of  other  Inryugeal  utfectioiis,  peripheral  paralyses  of  tlie  vocal  cords  occur 
with  the  greategt  relative  frequencj*  from  an  abnonnal  pressure  on  the  trunk  of 
the  recurrent  nerve,  especially  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  may 
c«use  a  left-sided   paralysis.     Tumors  of  the  bronchial  g-lands.  cancer  of  the 
ttsophagus.  thyroid  or  mediastinal  timaors,  and.  in  rare  cases,  even  large  pericar- 
dial effusions,  may  also  cause  a  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  on  one  side.     Paralyses 
oa  the  right  side  are  seen  quite  frequently  in  euutnartious  at  the  apex  of  the  right 
Innj  and  in  the  rare  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  eubclavian  artery.     The  paralyses 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  which  are  sometimes  met  with  after  recovery  from  diph- 
theria {q.  v.),  also  belorvg  to  the  peripheral  paralyses  of  the  recurrent  nerve, 
«ad  their  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  degeneration  of  the  branches  of  the  affected 
nerves.    In  other  cases  the  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerve  is  due  to  an  affection 
fli  It*  fibers  in  the  Tagus  or  even  in  the  accessorius.     Excluding  certain  injuries 
iisan  operations,  these  affections  are  usually  due  to  new  growths  which  cause  a 
pnil.vsi5  of  conduction.     Paralyses  of  the  recurrent  nerve  nlso  arise  from  affec- 
tion<  of  the  nucleus  of  the  accessory  nerve  in  diseases  of  the  medulhi.  in  the 
(iifferent  forms  of  acute  bnlhar  paralysis,  in  chronic  bnllmr  paralysis,  in  multiple 
tdemsis,  etc.    The  frequent  hj-sterical  paralyses  affecting  the  closers  i>f  the  glottis 
and  tb*  tensors  of  the  vocal  cords  are  to  be  regarded  as  central  disturbances  of 
inwrrntion  (see  the  chapter  on  hysteria). 

1,  Complete  Paralysis  of  the  Recurrent  Nerve.— Paralysis  of  all  the  laryngeal 
fflosdcs  supplied  by  the  recurrent  nen-e  occurs  quite  frequently  in  the  pressure 
pmb^s  of  the  trunk  of  the  recuTrent,  or  of  its 
fibers  in  the  vagus.  With  the  lar:s'ngoscope  (see 
Fig.  18)  we  find  the  vocal  cord  on  the  paralyzed 
jide  in  a  middle  position,  often  falsely  called  n 
"padateric  i>ositiou,"  and  completely  motionless 
«n  respiration,  and  also  on  phonatinn.  The 
MjrtBUoid  cartilage  on  the  paralyzed  ?ide  is  often 
toned  mward.  On  phonating  as  strongly  ne  pos- 
«Me,  the  vocal  cord  on  the  sound  side  pusses  beyond 
the  median  line,  the  arytwnoid  cartilage  also  crosses 
tki  line,  and  consetpiently  the  glottis  is  put  in 
IB  oblique    position.     The    other    symptoms    are 

HMWUmea  so  alight  that  without  a  laryngoscopic  examination  we  do  not  even 
think  of  n  paralysis.  The  voice,  however,  is  usually  not  pure;  it  often  breaks 
into  A  falsetto,  and  the  patient  is  easily  tired  by  speaking.  With  complete 
hfltternl  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  which  is  verj-  rare,  we  find  both  vocal 
ponUnrotioTilesB  in  a  middle  position.  Complete  aphonia  exists,  and  it  is  impns- 
til'  h,  since  in  coughing  we  have  to  make  at  first  a  complete  closure 

of ;  -      There  is  no  dyspnoea,  however,  if  the  patient  keeps  quiet. 

It  la  nn  interesting  fact,  fir^^t  reported  by  Rosenbach,  that  in  incomplete  re- 
runeat  paralysis  ahnost  invariably  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  (the 
M|coen  of  the  glottis)  are  alone  paralyzed,  whence  the  cords  remain  in  nd- 
dnetioa.  Only  with  the  further  advance  of  the  disease  does  complete  recurrent 
loalyvis  occur;  then  the  adductors  also  become  paralyzed,  and  the  vwal  cord^ 
\tttaum   completely    motionless,    and    assume    the    middle,    so-called    cadaveric 

*  Paralysis  of  the  Dilators  of  the  Glottis,  the  Posterior  Crico-arytsenoid 
Xsieitt. — Biliiteral  jtiiralysis  of  these  muscles  is  quite  a  rare  pheimmenoii,  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  it  residts  in  a  condition  of  most 
inspiratory  dyspnoea.    Neuritic  changes,  central  diseases  (tabes,  raulti- 
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pie  sclerosis,  etc.).  cauct-r  of  the  a?sophagrus,  etc.,  may  lead  to  paralysis  of  tHe 
posterior  mui*(?lfs.  In  njiiny  cases  the  cause  is  obscure.  The  sequela?  of  the 
paralysis  usually  develt»p  sluwJy  ami  ffradiially.  The  affection  may  last  for  years. 
The  greatest  impainjieut  of  breathing  probably  occurs  when  the  vocal  cords  are 
tixed  in  adduction  by  the  contracture  of  the  autH}.'ouistic  closers  of  the  glottis. 
^The  dyspuh-'U  uuiy  increubc,  especially  from  exteruiil  causes,  to  severe  attacks  of 
iffocation,  and  tnicheotumy  is  frequently  necessarj*.  The  respiration  is  affected 
in  such  a  way  that  iuspiruti^ui  only  is  difficult,  protracted,  and  nuisy,  while  expira- 
tion is  iwe  and  uidiindered.  This  depends  on  a  valve-like  action  of  the  vucal  cords. 
They  are  drawn  together  by  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax  on  inspiration,  while  the 
current  of  air  in  expiration  easily  pushes  them  aside.  Phonation  is  usually 
entirely  undisturbed.     With  the  laryngfoscope  (see  Fifc'.  IT)  we  find  the  glottis 

changed  to  a  small  slit,  which  grows  narrower  in- 
stead of  wider  on  inspiration.  The  prognosis  is 
usually  unfavorable.  Only  in  the  hysterical  can 
these  apparently  severe  conditions  appear  and  dis- 
apijear  again  in  a  short  time. 

In  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  posterior  orico- 
arytaaioid  muscle  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  marked 
dyspna'H.  The  voice  is  somewhat  hoarse,  and  with 
the  laryngoscope  we  can  sec  that  the  paralyzed 
vocal  cord  does  not  deviate  outward  on  inspi- 
ration. 

fi.  Paralysis  of  the  Thyro-arytsenoid  Muscles, 
—The  paralysis  or  paresis  of  these  muscles,  which  run  into  the  vocal  cords,  and 
which  arc  their  chief  tensors,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  paralyses  of  the 
laryngeal  nniscles.  It  occurs  especially  in  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
laryngeal  mucous  mcml>rane,  and  is  often  the  chief  cause  of  the  accompanying 
hoarseness.  It  also  freijuently  develops  as  the  result  of  an  habitual  strain  of  the 
voice  in  singers  and  public  speakers,  and  it  is  one  of  the  cinnmonest  causes  of 
hysterical  aphonia. 

Paralysis  of  the  thyro-arytienoid  muscles  may  be  bilateral  i>r  unilateral.     It  is 
frequently  associated  with  a  pai-esis  of  the  other  closers  of  the  glottis,  the  arytae- 
noidei  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscles.     With  the  laryngoscope  (see  Fig.  18).  in  the 
ordinary  bilateral  paresis  of  the  thyro-aryta>noid  mus- 
cles, we  see  that  on  phonation  the  glottis  does  not  close 
comjdetely,  but  that  an  oval  space  is  left  between  the 
vocal  cords. 

In  unilateral  paralysis  the  affected  cord  shows  a 
concavity  of  its  edge.  The  voice  is  always  more  or 
less  hoarse  and  low  and  the  speech  is  strained. 

In  many  cases,  after  a  cure  of  the  original  catarrh, 
a  complete  recovery  from  the  paralysis  may  follow  by 
taking  good  care  of  the  voice.  Hysterical  paralyses  are 
diagnosticated  by  thrir  sudden  disappearance  and  reap- 
pearance, usually  after  some  psychical  disturbance.  They  are  quite  common  in 
chiblrnn  of  tlie  age  of  ten  to  fnurtecu  years.  esi>ecially  in  girls.  (See  chapter  on 
hysteria.) 

4.  Paralysis  of  the  arytaenoideus  muscle  is  rarely  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It 
is  sometimes  seen  in  liiryngeal  catarrh  or  in  h.vsterical  aphonia.  The  voice  is 
quite  hoarse,  and  with  the  laryngoscoiH?  (sec  Fig.  19)  we  find  on  phonation  that 
the  whole  anterior  j)art  of  the  vocal  cords  closes  well,  but  that  the  cartilaginous 
glottis  renioinii  open  as  a  triangular  gap  on  account  of  the  imperfect  motion  of  the 
arytffinoid  cartilages  toward  each  other.     When  the  thyro-arytainoids  are  para- 
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IjTcrf  with  the  ftrytwnoidous.  the  glottis  shows  on  phoDation  a  narrow  hour-g-hisa 
opening  (s^ee  Fig.  20).  Both  the  antprior  and  the  posterior  portions  of  the  glottis 
fail  to  close,  while  the  vocal  processes  take  their  usual  niefliim  position  on  phuna- 
tion  from  the  normal  tuniiri^'  of  the  arj'tfenoid  cartilages  inward  by  the  action 
of  the  lateral  crico-aryticiioid  mu8ole«. 

5.  Paralysis  of  the  lateral  orico-arytsnoid  masolet,  as  an  uncompHcnted  cou- 
ditinn,  ha?  never  heeu  oh«*erved  with  cortniiit.v.  Some  cases  of  a  complete  and 
(iiniiltHTioou^  paralysis  of  all  the  closers  of  the  glottis  have  been  described,  how- 
Bver.  in  which  the  vr)cal  cords  are  immovable  laterally  and  the  glottis  remains 
abcftrmally  wide  open. 

We  may  i-'.\|m*ci  sucoe^  from  the  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  only 
ffhcD  the  primary  disease  is  capable  of  cure.  If  catarrhal  or  other  diseases  of  the 
larvTu  co-exist,  we  must  first  treat  these  by  the  method.s  already  mentioned. 
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Pttmlpis  from  the  compreission  of  tumors,  etc.,  may  he  relievetl  in  rare  cases  by 
eitirpnfion,  or  by  partial  resolution  of  the  tumors  when  of  strumous  origin.  In 
cnlanrhal.  diphtheritic,  and  the  so-called  "rheumatic"  parese.-* — that  is,  those 
which  occur  without  any  as,«ip^nHb]e  cause — and  also  in  all  hysterical  aphonias, 
tlectrioity  often  works  very  well.  Von  Ziemssen  has  mtule  electrodes  for  the 
endolnrjTjgeal  stimulation  of  single  muscle?.,  but  external  galvanization  is  usually 
sufficient  in  practice.  In  hysterical  aphonia  the  chief  tas^k  is  to  accustom  the 
iwfiejit  again  to  the  necessarj*  and  proper  voluntary  innervation.  We  usually 
wcrtnjplish  our  purjxwe  mo«t  rapidly  by  commanding  the  patient  to  cough  and 
ibtfQ  sny  *•  Ah,"  while  we  faradire  or  galvanize  the  neck.  It  is  often  of  advantage 
to  rpvcTfC  the  current.  If  the  patient  succeeds  in  saying  "Ah"  once,  the  voice 
nsiiolly  returns  very  (juickly.  Intenially  we  may  try  sulK-utnneous  injections  of 
rtiychnijie  in  doees  of  gr.  ^  to  gr.  j^  daily  (grm.  0.003  to  0.01). 
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SPASM    OF    TH£    GLOTTIS 

(lAiryfi<ji»fiint  Stri.Iuhtt.     JUillar't  .Uthtmt.      Thi/ntu!  AHhmn) 

-Stiology. — Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  a  disease  which  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  and  consists  of  attacks  of  spasmodic  clos- 
ure of  the  glottis,  an«l  consequently  of  most  severe  tlyspnrea.  Boys  are  more 
'ttquenily  attacked  by  this  disease  than  girls,  but  the  cause  of  this  is  wholly 
Uoknown.  The  old  name  of  thymic  asthma  arose  from  the  idea  that  the  at- 
tack* were  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  thymus  gliind,  but  this  opinion 
"wholly  unfounded.    The  relation  between  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  rachitis  is 


i 
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remiirkable,  but  it  is  unexplained.  Xenrly  two  thirds  of  all  the  children  wHo 
suffer  from  spasm  of  the  jjlottis  are  raohitii.-,  but  the  «jpinion  which  was  once  held 
that  spasm  of  the  jflottis  hus  n  special  rehuion  to  the  rnchitic  craniotabes  is  not 
clearly  proved.  The  fact  that  it  is  often  conibinefl  with  eclampsia,  in  that  the 
attacks  of  spasm  of  the  nlottis  are  appravated  by  eclamptic  attacks,  and  that  the 
two  alternate  with  each  other,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  central  origin  for 
the  disease.  In  the  cases  which  come  on,  as  they  often  do,  at  the  time  of  denti- 
tion, we  think  it  [)Oi?8ible  to  assiune  a  retlex  origin  for  the  spai-m.  just  as  we  may 
in  those  cas-e^  which  seem  to  follow  a  larj'ugitis  due  to  taking  cold. 

Symptomatology. — The  single  attacks  usually  come  on  suddenly  by  day  or  by 
night,  either  ^vithout  any  cause  or  from  some  external  influence,  such  as  crying, 
swallowing  lluid,  ur  some  psychical  disturbance.  They  usually  begin  with  a  deep 
inspiration,  followed  by  complete  cessation  of  respiration.  The  child  becomes 
pale,  cyanotic,  looks  anxiously  about,  rolls  his  eyes,  and  makes  strained  and 
labored  effort*"  at  respiration.  In  severe  cases  there  is  a  temporary  loss  of  con-  ^ 
sciousuess,  and  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  ■ 
the  trunk,  as  has  been  mentioned.  The  attack  lasts  from  some  seconds  up  to  two 
minutes,  In  very  severe  cases  the  attack  may  be  immediately  fatal.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  spasm  passes  off.  deep,  noisy  inspirations  follow,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  child  is  comi>letely  well.  The  severity  of  the  attacks  varies,  moreover,  in 
different  cases,  and  it  varies  very  markedly,  too,  in  the  same  child.  Sotnetimea 
we  have  only  one  attack  or  a  small  ninubor  of  them,  while  in  other  children  they 
may  come  on  ten  or  twenty  times  a  day,  and  even  oftener.  and  may  lost  with 
varying  intensity  for  months.  If  the  child  reaches  his  third  year  the  disease 
almost  always  disappears,  but  quite  a  large  number  of  the  children  who  suffer 
from  spasm  of  the  glottis  die  before  that  age,  either  in  the  attack  itself  or  from 
other  affections. 

Genuine  spasm  of  the  glottis  hardly  ever  occurs  in  adults,  but  similar  attacks, 
which,  of  course,  have  quite  a  ditforent  signjficnnce.  are  sometimes  obsen-ed  in 
hysteria. 

The  treatment  must  be  esfiecially  directed  to  the  child's  general  condition. 
The  child  is  usually  pale  and  emaciated,  and  if  we  succeed  in  improving  its  nutri- 
tion with  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  the  attacks  become  less  frequent,  and  milder,  and 
finally  may  wholly  disappear.  If  rachitis  exists,  we  should  first  of  iiH  try  phos- 
pliorus  (1  part  in  lO.dOci  of  cod-liver  nil).  The  child  should  also  ho  kept  in  mod- 
erately warm  air  and  guarded  from  any  ex|iosure  to  cold.  Internal  remedies  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action.  We  may 
emplriy  one  or  two  grains  (gramme  0.05-0.10)  of  chloral  hydrate  in  solution  every 
hour  or  two;  bromide  of  potassium,  ten  to  thirty  grains  daily  (grammes  O.a— 2.0)  ; 
extract  of  belladouna,  etc. 

In  the  attack  itself  the  child  must  be  raised  up.  The  face  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water,  or,  if  the  attack  be  of  long  duration,  a  cool  shower-bath  should  be 
given.  Friction  should  l>e  applied  to  the  skin,  aided  by  mustard,  or  a  mustard 
plaster  applied  to  the  chest  and  calves.  If  the  attacks  are  very  frequent  and  in- 
tense, we  must  use  narcotics,  either  inhalations  of  chlorofomi  or  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  morphine,  with  cai-e,  in  dose*  for  a  child  of  ^  to  ^g  of  a  grain  (gramme 
0.001  to  0.005). 
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CHAPTER   Yin 
NEW    GROWTHS    IN    THE    LARYNX 

SixcK  new  growths  in  the  Iflrynx  ore  of  interest  mainly  to  specialists  and  sur- 
1*,  we  will  here  only  g^lanee  briefly  at  them.  We  must  remember  especially, 
ievcrer,  that  they  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Iiirj-ngoscope.  It 
uafortunately  often  happens  that  a  patient  is  treated  for  a  long  time  without 
iiiccess  for  a  "chronic  larj^ngeal  catarrh,"  when  the  laryngoscope  finally  shows 
that  a  new  growth  is  the  cause  of  the  hoarseness.  It  is  of  especial  importance, 
however,  to  make  a  diagnosis  as  early  as  possible,  particularly  in  carcinoma, 
since  the  earlier  the  oi>eration  is  done  the  Letter  is  the  chance  for  success  {vide 
infra). 

A.  Benionakt  Growths  in  the  Laijynx 

1.  Papilloma  is  one  of  the  commonest  new  growths  in  the  larynx.  It  forms 
glandular,  cauliflower-like  excrescences,  which  are  usually  situate*!  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  vocal  cords,  rarely  on  the  fabe  cords.  Tlie  base  of  the  swelling  is 
hroad  or  x»ediculatpd.  The  ^owlhs  are  often  multiph^.  We  do  nttt  know  the  spe- 
cial cause  of  their  origin.  It  i*  worthy  of  note  that  papilloma,  like  other  l)enignant 
^wthsin  the  larynx,  is  .seen  much  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women. 

2.  Fibroma  in  the  larynx  is  comparatively  common.  The  pediculated  tumors 
blown  as  "  laryngeal  jKilypi  "  are  usually  tibromatn.  They  are  generally  situated 
nn  the  vocal  cords  and  fonn  whitish  or  reddish-brown  swellings,  from  the  size  of 
« f#a  to  that  of  a  cherry,  vascular  and  dense  or  soft  (see  Figs,  21  and  22).     There 
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i?no  evidence  that  persons  who  use  their  voices  very  much  are  especially  liable  to 
•he  formation  of  fibromata. 

3.  Cysts  and  "  raucous  polypi  "  rarely  occur.  They  are  probably  due  to  the 
detention  of  the  secretion  in  a  mucous  gland  from  the  stoppage  of  its  orifice, 
^e&id  them  in  the  ventriclesi?  of  Morgagni.  on  the  epiglottis,  etc.  In  a  verj'  few 
cases  we  also  see  in  the  lar>'nx  lipomata,  myxoniatn,  separated  portions  of  thyroid 
flojid  tissue  which  have  begun  to  prow,  enchondromuta.  etc. 

The  symptoHTS  which  arc  excited  by  benignant  tumors  in  the  larynx  depend 
partly  upon  the  situation  and  partly  upon  the  size  of  the  new  growth.  Small 
pol\-pi  may  exist  wholly  without  symptoms,  and  they  are  found  only  by  chance  on 
lurjTigoscopic  investigation.  Usually,  however,  the  presence  of  disturbances  of 
pbonoiion  (hoarseness,  u  marked  change  in  pitch,  secondary  tones),  persistent 
f^Vigh.  or  respiratory  disturbances  when  the  tumor  is  a  large  one.  are  the  symp- 
toms which  give  occasion  for  an  examination-  Abnormal  sensations  in  the  larynx 
■re  by  no  means  the  rule,  and  pain  is  wholly  absent. 

B.  3kL%LioxAST  Growths.    Cabcinoma  op  the  Lab\"nx 
Sarcomata,  arising  from  the  true  or  false  vocal  cords,  are  very  rare.    The  only 
mulignant  new  growth  of  •!"■  lMrvT\x  of  great  practical  importance  is  carcinoma. 
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Carciiiunmta  tJfvelop  usually  in  old  ix^ople,  either  primarily  in  the  lory 
secoudnrily  from  afFoctioji  of  the  iieiy:lil)oring  organs.    In  the  firsit  case  the  vi 
Curds  or  the  ventricles  of  ilorgngni  are  the  points  most  frequently  attacked.    Alt 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  is  seen  especially  in  enncer  of  the  tongue  o 
pharynx,  rarely  in  cancer  of  the  a-sophagus. 

The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  larynx  develop  slowly,  lloarsene&s,  dysphagia^ 
pains  in  the  larynx  often  shooting  up  into  one  ear  or  the  tempornl  region,  th 
appearanee  of  respiratory  syni])ttinis,  and  finally,  but  only  in  the  later  f«tages  as  i 
riile.  the  signs  of  general  weakness  niitl  eniaeiation  which  are  seen  in  almost  all 
fi»nns  of  rarcinoma.  fonn  the  picture  of  the  disease.  Enlargement  of  the  cer 
vical  lyniph-glands  is^  rionietinies  an  early  symptom,  but  it  may  be  wholly  lack-' 
ing.  The  diagnosis  i.s  passible  only  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  Besides 
this,  a  digital  examination  may  at  times  be  of  diagnostic  value  by  the  detection 
of  the  characteristic  hardness  about  the  entrance  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  larynx.  A  general  description  of  the  laryngoscopic  appearances  can  not 
be  given  on  account  of  the  diverge  character  of  the  cases.  We  see  the  uneven^ 
injected  new  growth,  covered  with  mucus  and  often  ulcerated,  and  besides  thia 
at  times  the  secondary  appearances  of  catarrh,  a  developing  perichondritis,  etds 
In  many  instances  the  diiiguosi^  is  (inife  easy,  but  in  otln-r  cases  protracted  ob- 
servation i>i  renuired.  It  may  be  difficult,  however,  at  times,  to  distinguish  it  from. 
tuberculosis  or  from  syphilis.  We  may  be  aided  in  such  cases  by  a  search  fo; 
tuWrcle  bacilli,  by  tuberculine  injections,  or  by  the  results  of  anti-syphilitic  treats 
ment.  All  the  other  organs  of  the  patient  therefore  must  always  be  carefully 
examined.  In  di*ubful  cases  it  is  proper  tf>  reuir>ve  n  bit  nf  the  endolaryugeat 
growth  and  examine  it  histologically. 

Surgical  treatment  is  the  nnly  one  for  all  laryngeal  new  growths.  We  must 
refer  to  the  speci:il  works  for  the  details.  Laryngologists  have  devised  numer- 
ous instnnticnts  f^r  the  removal  of  lienignaut  polypi,  by  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance fif  the  hiryngirsuope,  the  new  growth  is  cut,  snared,  cnished,  or  torn  off, 
The  pei-formancc  <if  the  operation  is  made  much  easier  by  inducing  local  anees- 
thesia  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  by  painting  with  cocaine,  Never- 
theletis  we  firmly  believe  that  in  all  severe  cases  the  "  eudolaryngeal  "  operation^ 
should  bo  >ui)crseded  by  hiryngotomy. — Carcinoma  of  the  lar>-nx  can  be  cured  only 
thnnigh  rcmitvul  of  the  tumor  by  lar>*ngotomy  (splitting  nf  the  larynx)  or  by 
liital  cxtirjiaf iuti  uf  the  larynx.  Larj'ngotomy  is  comparatively  free  from  danger, 
while  tntal  oxtirjKition  has  met  with  penmment  success  as  yet  in  but  few  instances. 
If  surgifiil  interference  is  no  loTiger  pructic.ible.  we  can  endeavor  merely  to  miti- 
gate the  suffering  of  the  patient  by  nieaiis  nf  nmrphjue,  cocaine,  and  other  nar- 
cotics. 


SECTION   III 
Diseases  of  the  Travhka  Asn  the  BRoycnr 


CHAPTER  I 

ACUTE  CATARBH  OF  THE  TRACHEA  AND  THE  BRONCHI 

(  TrdfhfUi*  und  Ac^ttt  C<ttiirrhal  Brouehilin) 

.Sltiology, — Acute  catarrh    of  the  larger  air-pflssages,   of  the  trachea,   an( 
larger  bronchi,  is  a  freriuent  di^-nse,  and  it  nniy  often  arise  from  taking  eold.    It] 
is  conceivable  that  the  iidialntion  nf  cr)lil.  damp  air  sometimes  dir-ectly  affects  th« 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air-jjassages.    Bronchial  catarrh  is  very  often  ass< 
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cinted  with  a  coincident  entarrh  of  the  larynx,  and  more  rareb'  of  the  pharyus- 
In  ihf  ordinary  mild  fonns  the  eatnrrh  is  usuaJli)-  confined  to  tlie  trachea  and  the 
first  large  brnnche--?  of  the  brunchi.  while  the  finer  bronchi  remain  healthy. 

More  intense  inflnmmtilion  of  tbe  brunchial  mucout*  luerabraiie  is  the  result  of 
attire  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation.  A  severe  bronchitis  develops  after 
tlic  iuhuiation  of  uoxioui*  gases  nitrous  and  sulphurous  oxides,  chlorine,  bromine, 
etc.,  as  is  often  observed  in  operatives.  The  inhalatiou  of  smoke  and  dust,  espe- 
cially vegetable  dust,  works  in  the  same  injurious  fashion,  and  the  fullowers  of 
many  trades  and  employuients,  sucIj  at*  millers,  wool-workers,  colliers,  etc.,  are 
(sjtecially  subject  to  diseaj^e  from  this  cause.  In  this  fom»  of  bronchitis  tJje 
citirrh  often  extends  to  the  liner  bronchi- 

The  bronchitis  whicli  devclffps  in  the  couree  of  other  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
ease* is  ?till  commoner  than  the  prinmrj-  fonns  already  mentioned.  It  is  often 
doe  to  infectious  causes,  such  as  certain  infectious  diseases,  esiiecially  measles, 
ffhooping-cough.  and  inHuenzu.  In  these  diseases  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most 
coustant  local  affections,  and  is  probably  dependent  immediately  upun  the  primary 
infection.  Bronchitis,  however,  develoi>s  secondarily  in  most  of  the  other  acute 
inl'wtious  diseases,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  inhalation  of  noxiuus>  substances  from 
tliH  upper  part  of  the  air-passage?*.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  bronchitis  in 
<lil>htheritic  processes  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  depend 
upon  a  direct  extensiun  of  the  disMnise,  and  also  of  the  bronchitis  in  small-pox, 
«lc.  Bronchitis  may  also  be  met  with  in  all  other  forms  of  severe  disease,  because 
retention  of  secretion,  putrefactive  processes,  inflammation,  thrush,  etc.,  occur 
in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  pharj'nx,  and  from  them  chemical  or  organic  irri- 
tant* may  easily  be  inhaled  into  the  bronchi.  The  imijerfect  expecturation  in  all 
«ev«ne  diseases  is  a  still  mure  harmful  factor  than  this  inhalation.  The  secre- 
tion remains  in  the  bronchi,  process's  of  decomposition  nrifc  in  the  stagnating 
mucus,  bacteria  collect  and  lead  to  a  bronchitis,  and  finally  to  the  lobular  pneu- 
monia which  is  so  often  found  <  vide  infra).  The  lessened  power  of  resisting 
injuriouvi  influences,  produceil  in  the  mucous  membrane  by  severe  bodily  disease, 
tiio  facilitates  the  development  of  catarrhal  intlammation.  In  all  diseases  in  which 
(l«i((lutition  is  affected  (as  in  paralysis  of  the  epiglottis  or  of  the  pharyngeal 
muscles),  and  in  all  digeases  attended  by  frequent  vomiting  or  choking  (cancer  of 
thr  rt*uphagU8.  etc.).  secondare"  bronchitis  with  its  sequela.'  nniy  cns^ue  from  the 
ailmlaiion  (>(  small  particle?  of  easily  decomposable  food. 

Wi.)  do  not  know  how  far  we  may  claim  that  infectious  agents  act  as  a  cause  of 
prinmry  bronchiti.s,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  cases  have  such  ati  jeti- 
''l^Ky.  It  is  esptvially  likely  that  ninny  ciis»>s  of  bronchitis  due  to  *'  catching  c<dd  " 
'>'iilly  have  something  infectious  about  them,  and  that  the  preceding  e.\posure  to 
told  bat*  merely  lowered  the  natural  powers  of  resistance,  and  thus  permitted,  or 
tt  aay  rate  promote<l,  infection.  This  infection  is  probably  not  due  to  any  special 
sperific  hacteria  but  to  the  ordinary  germs  of  inflammatioii  (staphylococci,  etc). 

Fiunlly.  we  mnst  mention  that  acute  bronchitis  is  sometime*  merely  an  ex- 
*<*rbatioa  of  a  7>revious  chronic  bronchitis.  We  will  return  later  to  this  impor- 
'«n(  and  not  uncommon  process. 

The  predisposition  to  acute  bronchitis  varies  in  different  persons.  We  do  not 
knovr  definitely  on  what  ground  >ucli  an  increased  predisposition  to  bnmchial  dis- 
ease rests,  nor  why  we  nuvt  with  it  sometimes  in  the  weak  and  anaemic,  and  at 
^'lier  times  in  so-called  "  full-blooded  "  persons.  Bronchitis  is  more  fre<iuent 
iu  children  and  old  |>eople  than  in  tho&e  in  middle  life.  Most  of  the  cases  occur 
111  thf-  spring  and  autumn. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  chest  may  be  present  in  some  cases  of  simple  catarrhal 
l>fJnohi«ie.  but  usually  only  in  a  moderate  degree.  In  severe  tracheitis  patients 
often  liave  a  painful  feeling  of  soreness  in  tlie  neck  and  behind  the  upi>er  part  of 
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the  steruuui,  and  this  is  increasetl  on  roughinp.     The  mucous  membrane  o: 
bronchi,  iippiireutly,  has  no  nerre-fibers  whirh  are  .'sensitive  to  pnin,  and  the  pai; 
in  the  chest  which  are  often  present  in  bnmrhitis  are,  aa  a  rule,  muscular  pa 
in  the  intercostal  muscles,  or  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  due  to  the  seve: 
paroxj'sms  of  coughing. 

Cough  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  hnmohitis,  and  by  it  usua 
the  attention  of  the  patient  or  of  the  physician  is  first  cjilled  to  the  existi 
thoracic  affection.    The  cough  may  of  course  be  due  to  a  laryngitis,  if  that  is  al: 
present.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  cough  may  be  excited  in  a  refl' 
manner  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  larger  as  AvelJ  as 
the  finer  bronchi.    Experiments  hare  shown  that  the  p<unt  of  bifurcation  of  t 
trachea  is  especially  irritable,  and  many  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing  may  be 
due  to  an  irritation  of  this  verj'  spot  from  the  accumulation  of  secretion.     The^ 
intensity  of  the  cough,  moreover,  is  very  different  in  individual  cases,  which 
due  in  part  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  bronchitis  and  in  part  to  the  individui 
irritability  of  the  person  affected. 

The  expectoration  consists  of  the  secretion  and  exudation  from  the  inflame 
mucous  membrane.  Its  abundance  and  consistency  vary  considernbly  in  the  dii 
ferent  cases.  We  distinguish  a  catarrh  with  an  abundant  secretion  from  the  s> 
called  ''  dry  catarrh."  In  the  latter  only  a  little  vi'^cid  sputum  is  expectorated,  bill 
in  the  fonner  the  expectoration  is  moiM?  abundant  and  niuc<i-punilent,  or  ser 
mucous,  a  thin  Huid  separating  into  layers  on  standing  (vide  I'n/ra).  Very  often  il 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  expectoration  is  scanty  and  viscid — the  sputu\ 
crudrtm  of  the  old  physicians;  and  later  it  becomes  more  abundant,  more  fliii 
and  more  purulent — the  sputum  cocfum.  In  eatarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  the  e; 
pectoration  may  contain  little  tough  mucous  or  muco-puralent  casts  of  ihi 
bronchi.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  characteristic  of  simple  bronchiti] 
sputum  is  ibe  mucous  admixture  in  contrast  to  the  pundent  or  sero-purulen' 
sputum  from  phthisical  cavities,  etc.  We  may  readily  recognize  the  mucous  co: 
tents  of  the  sputum  by  the  tenacity  with  wliich  it  clings  to  the  bottom  of  th< 
sputum-cup  when  the  cup  is  tipped.  A  simple  catarrhal  expectoration  shows  nothl 
ing  peculiar  under  the  microscope.  The  pus-corpuscles  are  often  swollen,  an 
show  more  or  less  marked  fatty  degeneration.  A  slight  admixture  of  blood  ma, 
occasionally  be  present  in  severe  bronchitis,  but  it  Uirually  ha.^  no  special  signif 
cance,  being  at  tiuies  merely  the  result  of  severe  fits  of  coughing.  A  mo 
marked  and  persistent  admixture  of  blood  is  seen  in  the  catarrhal  sputum  of  somj 
eases  of  intense  bronchitis  in  drunkards,  so  that  we  may  even  speak  of  a  "hremo 
rhagic  bronchitis." 

Dyspncea  is  usually  entirely  absent  in  simple  mild  bronchitis,  but  marked  short 
ness  of  breath  may  be  noticed  in  extensive  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi. 

Physical  Examittatiotu — We  may  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  condition  <i 
the  tracheal  mucous  membrane,  with  due  practice,  by  the  laryngoscope.  WS 
see  a  reddening  of  the  membrane,  and  sometimes  an  abnonmil  abundance  a 
secretion  on  it.  if  tbere  is  a  tracheitis.  Other  methods  of  physical  examinatiol 
are  at  our  service  for  judging  of  the  changes  in  the  bronchi. 

Inspection  of  the  thorax  shows  nothing  abnormal  in  the  milder  forms  of  broQ 
chitis.  The  respiration  is  somewhat  accelerated  and  the  expiration  prolonged 
severe  bronchitis,  especially  if  the  finer  bronchi  are  affected.  Percussion 
uncomplicated  bronchitis  shows  nothing  abnormal  in  the  pulmonary  resonan 
In  extensive  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  lung  is  apt  t 
occur,  with  a  descent  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  lung.  Auscultation,  too,  sho 
nothing  unuif^ual  in  many  cases  of  mild  catarrh  limited  to  the  trachea  an( 
large  bronchi,  but  in  the  cases  in  which  the  smaller  bronchi  are  the  seat  of  thi 
catarrh  and  there  is  a  marked  accumulation  of  secretion  in  them,  we  hear,  besidi 
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the  vesicular  respiration,  the  so-called  rhonchi  which  almost  wholly  hide  it.  In 
df}'  broncliitis  we*  speak  of  htitnmiug:  or  buzzing  sounds  (sonorous  rhonchi)  or 
•iirill,  whistling  sounds  (sibilant  rhonchi)  according  to  their  pitch.  These  sounds 
are  probubl.v  due  to  stenosis,  and  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
narrow  portions  of  the  bronchi.  The  narrowing  occurs  in  part  from  the  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  part  from  the  accumulatiou  of  secretion.  The  masses 
of  swretion  themselves,  if  they  are  set  in  vibration  at  the  same  time,  may  pos- 
jibl.v  take  part  in  the  production  of  the  humming  noises.  If  the  amount  of  secre- 
tion collected  in  the  brnnchi  is  more  abundant  and  of  a  more  fluid  consistency, 
it  gives  rise  to  **  moist  rales"  on  the  passage  of  the  air.  These  are  distinguished 
HJ  "coarse."  "medium."  or  "fine  raoi-^t  rales."  acconliiig  as  they  occur  in  the 
lafRer  or  smaller  bronchi. 

Other  sj-rnptoms  of  disease  are  often  present  besides  thi»se  already  mentioned 
fl*  being  due  directly  to  the  bronchitis.  The  general  health  is  usually  disturbed 
in  a  severe  bronchial  catarrh.  The  patient  does  not  feel  well,  and  has  le^s  api>e' 
rite  than  usual.  A  moderote  amount  of  fever  is  often  present,  especially  toward 
"Telling.  An  increase  of  temperature  above  102°  or  103"  (39*'  C.)  is  rarely  seen 
Bteept  in  children.  The  patient  sometimes  complains  of  headache,  wbinh  is  in- 
freasr-d  by  severe  coughing.  Then>  can  be  a  question  of  complications  only  when 
the  inflammation  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membninc. 
Mild  bnrinchitis  is  often  associated  with  curyza  and  laryngitis,  while  severe  bron- 
chitis may  lead  to  catarrhal  pneumonia  {vidr  infra). 

The  separate  forms  of  bronchitis  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  degree  of 
PXtensifin  i»f  the  catarrh. 

1.  The  ILilder  Forms  of  Acute  Bronchitia.— In  most  cases  of  simple  primary 
bronchitis,  as  well  as  in  many  milder  attacks  of  s»'enndnr>'  bronchitis,  the  catatrh 
ij  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  bronchi.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
other  injurious  influences  are  frequent  causes  of  the  primary  form.     The  symp- 

^nu  are  moderate.  The  cough,  however,  may  be  quite  troublesome.  Often  fever 
^ibsent  or  but  slight.  Upon  auscultation,  particularly  over  the  lower  lobes,  but 
stimes  over  the  entire  lungs,  are  heard  numerous  rather  coarse  wheezing  or 
,flttling  sounds,  usually  with  some  symmetry  of  distribution;  but  in  uiany  cases, 
tewp  have  said,  there  may  be  nothing  abnormal  heard,  so  that  the  diagnosis  will 
Lure  to  rest  merely  upon  the  subjective  discomfort  in  the  chest,  the  cough,  and 
flif  expectoration.  With  proper  care,  simple  primary  bronchitis  runs  its  course  in 
»  few  days,  or  at  the  most  in  a  few  weeks,  and  ends  in  complete  recovery.  If  the 
P'iti»-iit  expose?^  himself  recklessly,  or  the  jptiological  factors  continue  to  be  active, 
the  diftease  may.  however,  grow  worse,  prove  to  bo  veiy  tedious,  and  finally  develop 
intii  chronic  bronchitis. 

2.  The  Severer  Febrile  Forms  of  Acute  Bronchitis. — Sometimes  acute  bron- 
elrilis  assumes  a  severer  form,  whether  because  the  influences  which  give  rise  to 
it  are  unusually  violent,  or  because  it  is  due  to  some  special  and  perhaps  infectious 
fftUf^.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  are  more  marked,  the  bronchial  rales  in<;>re 
sbundant,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  woise.  Not  infrequently  there  is 
hv^T  for  ■j<"Voral  days,  or  even  for  one  or  two  weeks,  the  type  being  irregularly 
fwniitent,  but  the  temperature  is  usually  102°  or  103°  (39°  to  39.5°  C).  although 
U  may  go  higher.  The  e.\pect oration  is  usually  muco-purulent.  but  it  often  con- 
tain* much  pus;  in  other  cases  it  may  he  sero-muco-purulent.  The  amount  is 
then  greater,  and  it  forms  distinct  layers  on  statidinp  in  a  beaker  glass.  The 
author  has  not  infrequently  noticed  that  there  is  more  liability  in  the  severer 
forms  of  acute  bronchitis  to  have  the  disease  mainly  limited  to  one  lobe,  or  at 
least  to  one  lung,  but  we  may  have  a  severe  acute  diffuse  bronchitis  on  both  sides. 

The  jetiology  of  acute  febrile  bronchitis  has  been  but  little  studied.  Bacterio- 
logiral  eximiitiation  of  the  sputum  usually  gives  no  definite  results,  since  we  always 
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find  many  micro-organisms.  Many  acute  cases  may  be  caused  by  the  ordinary  pu 
cocci.  At  the  time  of  n  pneumonia  epidemic  we  have  repeatedly  seen  cases 
acute  bronc^hitis  with  high  fevei*  and  herpes,  but  without  any  signs  of  pneumoni 
infiltratiuu.  These  were  probably  due  to  pneumococcus  infection.  In  other  casi 
there  is  perhaps  an  influenza  infection. 

We  would  add  in  particular  that  many  acute  febrile  case*  of  bronchitis  proi 
on  closer  investigation  (more  careful  questioning)  to  be  acute  exacerbations  of 
mild  chronic  bronchitis — "  acute  recurrent  bronchitis."  The  chronic  disease  i 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  apparently  affords  a  favorable  opportunity  f( 
new  infection.  Tn  other  instances  it  is  merely  nn  acute  exacerbation  of  the  san 
chronic  process.  Such  an  acute  bronchitis  may  of  course  occur  repeatedly  in  th 
same  patient. 

3.  Catarrh  of  the  Finer  Bronchi — Capillary  Bronchitis. — A  simple  primai" 
bronchial  catarrh  rarely  extends  to  the  finest  bronchi  in  adults.  The  seeondai 
bronchitis,  however,  which  develops  in  other  severe  diseases  i^vide  supra)  ofti 
extends  into  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  finally  leads  to  the  form 
tion  of  nodules  of  lobular  pneumonia — "  catnrrhal  pneumonia  "  (vkle  infra).  W 
recognize  the  implication  of  the  finer  bronchi  by  hearing  the  high,  shrill,  whi 
tling  rhonchi  {sibilant  rhonchi),  or  the  nbundant  fine,  moist  riles.  Kespiratoi 
symptoms  may  be  quite  marked  in  extensive  catarrh  of  the  tiner  bronchi.  R« 
piratiou  is  evidently  accelerated,  the  Luspirutiou  is  of  the  costal  type  and  r 
quires  the  aid  of  the  accessory  reypiratorj-  muscles  of  the  uei-k  (the  stern 
mastoids  and  scaleni),  and  expirnliou  is  usually  prolonged.  There  is  often  quit 
a  severe  cough.  The  expectoration  i*  muco-puruleiit  and  usually  not  vei 
abundant. 

Capillarj'  bronchitis  in  children  is  of  great  practical  importance.     Bronchit 
in  young  children  always  has,  as  experience  tells  us,  a  tendency  to  attack  tl 
smaller  bronchi.     Extensive  bronchius  is  seen  especially  in  weak  children  ^vh 
are  rachitic  or  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.     Chiklreu  have  a  great  tendency 
be  attacked  witji  bronchitis  at  the  time  of  the  first  deutjtiou. 

The  parents'  attention  is  usually  called  to  the  disease  by  the  iipptarance  of 
cough,  which  is  excited  e-^pecially  b.v  the  child's  crying.  Small  children  nevt 
expectorate,  for  they  swallow  the  secretion  which  is  cougheii  up  into  the  pharyna 
The  rapidity  of  respiration  is  very  striking,  it  being  increased  to  sixty  or  eight}! 
or  even  more,  in  a  minute.  The  respiration  is  also  lubnrp<l,  but  it  is  usually  supeij 
ficial,  and  in  severe  cases  irregidur.  There  is  generally  a  distinct  ivspinitory  plaj 
of  the  alwj  nasi.  We  often  see  a  retraction  of  the  lower  lateral  |)ortioiis  of  thj 
thorax  on  iTis])Jnition  as  a  result  nf  the  impertWt  entrance  r)f  air  into  th) 
smaller  br<inchi.  The  expiration  is  frequently  nuisy  and  ftri>antnp  in  childrej 
We  hear  extensive  fine,  moist  riiles  over  the  lungs.  In  severe  cases  the  ehil 
iMX'omes  restless,  anxious,  perhaps  markedly  pale  and  cyanotic,  and  finally  apa 
thetic  and  stupid.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  sirapl 
bronchitis,  but  catarrhal  pneumonia  has  already  develo]>ed.  The  disease  almoi 
always  runs  its  course  with  fever,  the  temijerntun-  ri^in^  to  HM^"  (40°  C.)  aiM 
over.  The  pulse  is  increased  to  120  or  l-tO  or  more  per  minute.  The  duration  9, 
the  disi^ase  is  seldom  less  than  tMo  or  three  wt^ks,  ami  it  may  last  much  longer. 
Pejith  may  ensue,  espcL-ially  in  ill-nourished  children,  partly  as  a  result  of  general 
weakness,  and  also  directly  fmm  the  impirfect  respifatiou.  In  such  eases  we  fi 
at  the  autopsy  not  only  diffuse  bronchitis,  but  also  almost  always  lobular  pnei 
monia.  In  many  cases  a  gradual  recoverj'  finally  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  m^ 
severe  sjTuptoms. 

The  secondary  bronchitis  in  children  complicating  measles,  whooping-coug] 
diphtheria,  etc.,  has  the  same  tendency  to  involve  the  finer  bronchi  and  to  lead 
lobular  pneumonia. 
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In  conclusion,  we  must  mention  that  acute  bronchitis  in  old  persons  is  also  apt 
to  attack  the  finer  bronchi,  and  it  may  be  dangerous  partly  from  the  general  ex- 
haustion, partly  from  the  occurrence  of  respiratory  symptoms  and  cardiac  weak- 
ness, as  in  lobular  pneumonia. 

Ihl^^Olis. — The  diagnosis  of  bronchitis  presents  no  special  difficulty.  It  is 
obtained  directly  by  the  discovery  of  rhonchi  on  auscultation.  If  these  fail,  we 
conclude  that  there  is  a  mild  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchi  from  the  presence  of 
cough  and  expectoration,  if  no  cause  for  the  cough  is  to  be  found  in  an  affection 
of  the  larynx.  The  question  is  more  difficult,  but  it  must  always  be  considered, 
whether  a  given  bronchitis  is  a  common  primary  catarrh  or  secondary  to  some 
other  affection.  This  question  naturally  can  be  decided  only  by  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  body.  We  must  always  remember,  furthermore,  that  severe 
pulmonary  affections  may  be  at  first  quite  latent  and  show  objectively  merely  the 
signs  of  simple  bronchitis,  while  later  pneumonia,  a  tubercular  affection,  or  some- 
thing similar,  develops.  A  bronchitis  which  is  unilateral,  or  in  which  the  signs 
are  to  be  found  in  circumscribed  localities,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  sus- 
picious. It  has  long  been  known  that  bronchitis  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  the 
"apex-catarrh,"  is  often  the  first  objective  change  to  be  met  with  in  pulmonarj' 
phthisis.  We  can  only  conjecture,  and  not  pronounce  with  certainty  on  objective 
eridence,  whether  nodules  of  lobular  pneumonia  are  present  or  not  in  diffuse 
bronchitis  affecting  the  finer  bronchi. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  we  should  be  cautious  in  our  prog- 
nosis regarding  cases  of  severe  bronchitis,  especially  in  children  and  old  people. 
The  prognosis  in  the  milder  forms  of  bronchitis  is  of  course  always  very  favor- 
able. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  primary  bronchial  catarrh  consists  in  the 
removal  of  all  the  injurious  influences  mentioned  which,  as  experience  shows, 
may  give  rise  to  bronchitis.  Careful  hardening  of  the  skin  to  the  effects  of  a 
change  in  temperature  is  of  service  in  persons,  particularly  children,  who  have  a 
special  tendency  to  bronchitis,  as  we  have  already  said  in  regard  to  the  prophy- 
laxis of  laryngitis.  It  is  very  important  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  we 
can  also  be  successful  in  our  prophylactic  measures  against  secondarj'  bronchitis. 
Keeping  the  mouth  and  pharynx  clean,  urging  deep  inspirations,  and  jiidinj; 
expectoration  by  the  timely  use  of  tepid  baths  and  shower-baths,  may  often  pre- 
vent bronchitis  or  keep  it  within  bounds,  when  it  would  surely  develop  if  th(> 
patient  were  neglected. 

Simple  hygienic  measures  suffice  in  the  treatment  of  mild  cases  of  acute;  bron- 
chitis. The  patient  should  be  kept  warm,  should  remain  in  his  room,  or,  if  there 
beany  fever,  in  bed.  Diaphoretic  remedies  have  long  been  praised  as  especially 
potent  in  the  treatment  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh.  The  patient,  therefore.  ?ht)ul(l 
drink  hot  tea,  pectoral  tea*  (Brustthee),  or  elder  tea,  etc.,  or  hot  milk  mixed 
with  Seltzer,  a  remedy  whose  efficacy  is  frequently  praised  by  the  patient.  The 
tougher  the  sputum  and  the  more  difficult  exjwctoration,  the  more  abinulantly 
khould  we  give  warm  drinks  (Ems  water,  pectoral  tea,  etc.).  Local"  trentnu-iit  of 
the  mucous  membrane  by  inhalations  is  usually  illusory,  for  only  the  small<-t  part 
of  the  inhaled  fluid  reaches  the  bronchi.  Wb  may,  however,  prescribe  inhala- 
tions of  warm  steam,  or  a  one-  or  two-per-cent.  solution  of  common  salt,  es[)Oi.'ially 
with  a  dry  cough  and  a  secretion  which  is  hard  to  loosen. 

Otherwise  we  must  employ  symptomatic  treatment.  A  mustard  plaster  or  a 
cold,  wet  compress  about  the  chest  does  good  service  with  severe  subjective  tlio- 

•  A  favorite  German  household  n-inedy,  consistinir  of  an  inrusion  of  vlaht  ]>artH  of  ulrli.in.  tlun- 
put*  of  licorice,  one  part  of  orris-root,  four  purt«  of  coltVfout,  nud  two  i>art*  i.'ui.'li  of  uiulloiii  uti'l  anJM- 
««l— Trass. 
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racic  symptoms.  In  severe  cases  a  few  dry  cupa  may  be  very  useful  in  adults,  but 
lot-al  abstractions  of  blood  are  never  necessary  in  simple  bronchitis.  If  there  is 
troublL'>ouic  irritation  on  coughiufr,  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest  at  night,  we  may  pre- 
scribe small  doses  of  morphine,  live  to  ten  grains  of  Dover*a  powder  (gramme 
O.Ji-0.5),  tifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  cherry-llaurel  water,  codeine,  etc.  When  ex- 
peetoration  is  difficult,  we  muy  use  the  so-called  expectorants — ipecac,  chloride  of 
amnion imn.  apomorphine,  scnepa,  etc. 

\y*:  have  already  repeatedly  mentioned  the  use  of  tepid  baths  and  sliower- 
bfitlis.  iudiciited  in  severe  diffuse  bronchitis  developing  secondarily  in  the  coxixse 
vf  other  acute  diseases. 

Tepid  baths  with  shower-baths,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  are  also  to  be  used  as 
a  most  powerful  remedy  in  severe  eases  of  caiilllary  bronchitis  in  ehlldren.  The 
baths  a?.sisit  expectoration  and  guard  ng-ainsl  the  pustiibility  of  the  development  of 
lofjiiifir  pneumonia.  Wet  packs  applied  to  the  thorax  or  over  the  whole  body  are 
*iei-vieeable.  The  child  should  be  wrapped  to  the  neck  in  a  sheet  which  has  been  pre- 
viously dipped  in  water  at  a  temperature  varying  with  the  degree  of  the  fever 
from  68'  to  77"  (IQ"  to  20"  R.)  and  well  wrung  out.  It  is  best  to  leave  the  arms 
free.  A  dry  woolen  blanket  may  be  wrapi»d  around  the  moist  sheet.  This  pro- 
cedure must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  As  to  other  remedies,  we  use 
the  same  as  in  adults.  With  weak  children  our  care  must  be  to  keep  up  the 
strength  by  giving  the  most  nourishing  food  possible  and  small  amounts  of  wine. 
An  emetic  is  sometimes  indicated  iii  cases  with  an  abundant  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  bronchi,  and  is  of  good  service.  As  experience  has  shown,  we  should 
«se  opiates  for  small  childreu  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  Senega  and  ben- 
Koin  may  be  employed  as  expectorants. 

In  the  bronchitis  of  old  people  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  keep  up  and  improve 
the  patient's  strength.  We  prescribe  liquor  auimouii  anisatus,  infusion  of  senega, 
etc.,  to  aid  expectoration,  which  is  usually  difficult,  since  the  cough  h  feeble.  We 
must  keep  close  watch  on  the  condition  of  the  heart  (digitalis).  Tepid  baths 
nmy  be  of  advantage,  but  they  must  be  used  with  care. 
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Etiology. — Chronic  bronchial  catarrh  may  develop  gradually  from  external 
causes,  or  in  rare  cases  it  may  follow  acute  bronchitis.  The  same  noxious  influ- 
ences which  excite  acute  bronchitis  may,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their 
action,  result  in  chronic  bronchitis.  The  constant  inhalation  of  dust  is  one  of 
the  commonest  causes  of  primary  chronic  bronchiti*  (see  the  chapter  on  diseases 
from  the  itihalatiou  of  dust).  In  many  cnses  it  is  therefore  a  definite  occupation 
disease,  and  is  seen  in  millers,  bakers,  wool-workers,  stone-eutters,  collier?,  etc. 

In  a  large  nimiber  of  cases  severe  chronic  bronrbia!  catarrh  is  not  on  inde- 
pendent disease,  but  oceiirs  ns  n  eomplicatinn  or  a  result  of  other  diseasc-d  condi- 
tions. The  combination  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs  (riV?c 
ivfra)  is  the  most  common.  A  large  number  of  ciiscs  also  are  the  result  of  some 
form  of  heart  disease,  such  as  valvidar  disease  or  myocarditis,  or  of  disease  of  the 
vessels,  leading  to  stasia  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  finally  to  a  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  bronchi.  Chronic  bronchial  catarrh  in  renal  diseases  also  depends 
in  part  upon  circulatory  disturbances,  and  in  part  on  the  toxic  action  of  urinary 
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Itituente  which  have  not  been  normally  excreted.    Finally,  we  find  a  more  or 

extensive  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  in  other  chronic  affections  of  the 
lunpi  and  pleura,  as  in  tuberculosis  or  pleurisy. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  seen  especially  in  adults  and  old  ]K"ople,  and  more  fre- 
queuiJy  in  men,  on  account  of  their  exposure  in  the  various  trades,  than  in  women, 
but  children  may  also  hare  pronounced  cases  of  chronic  diffuse  bronchitis.  Such 
cases  may  often  be  referred  to  a  previous  acute  disease  of  the  respiratory  org-ans, 
especially  whooping-couj^h,  less  often  measles,  etc.  Such  cases  in  chiblhood  often 
continue  into  later  life,  and  on  careful  inquiry  we  may  truce  many  of  the  severe 
cas«?«  of  chronic  brunc-hiti:*  in  adults  back  to  childhood. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Chronic  bronchitis  is  characterized  anatomically  by 
i  persistent  and  chiefly  venous  hyperiemia  and  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  with  increased  secretion  of  nmcus  and  morbid  exudation  of  serum  and 
pUfrcorpu-ftcles.  There  is  often  a  hyperplasia  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  pufH- 
ne»  of  the  surface.  In  old  cases,  however,  we  finally  meet  with  an  atrophy  of 
ail  the  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  One  of  the  most  frequent  results  of 
chronic  bronchitis  is  a  cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  middle  and  b-sser  bronchi — 
bionobiectasis — especially  in  the  lower  lolies.  This  arises  grndunlly  from  the  loss 
of  elasticity  of  the  diseased  bronchial  wulh,  and  their  diminished  resistant  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  from  the  pressure  of  the  stagnating  secretions. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  the  Disease. — The  symptoms  which  are  due  to 
(ironic  bronchitis  are  dyspntea,  cough,  and  expectoration.  To  these  should  be 
atldwi  the  results  of  a  physical  examination,  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

The  cough  is  of  rer>'  different  severity  in  different  cases.  Usually  it  is  worse 
early  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  and  at  night,  than  in  the  daj'time.  The 
amount  of  expectoration  ia  also  subject  to  great  variations.  In  many  cases  there 
is  a  dry  cough  (cafarrhe  sec,  vide  infra),  in  which  only  small  amouuts  of  tough, 
nacld  spntum  are  expectorate<!.  In  other  cases  the  cxpectornlion  is  more  abun- 
dant and  muco-purulcnt,  sometimes  rather  scro-purulent,  and  occasionally  thin 
and  separating  into  layers  on  atanjiing.  In  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  the  muco- 
ptmileut  sputum  at  timeit  indicates  its  origin  by  partly  formed  casts.  We  may 
ab«  note  the  formation  of  so-called  spirals  {vide  infra,  bronchial  asthma).  Mi- 
croscopically, the  expectoration  has  no  special  characteristic  appearajices,  but 
contnins  only  the  usual  elements  of  sputum — pus-corpuscles  mixed  with  pavement 
S'pitbeliura,  ciliateil  epithelium,  often  many  bacteria,  sometimes  needles  of  fat 
acids,  and  rarely  a  few  pointed  octahedral  crystals,  the  so-called  asthma  cryBtals 
(ride  infra).  Small  amounts  of  blood  may  be  seen  in  severe  chronic  bronchitis, 
especially  in  the  catarrh  of  passive  congestion,  bronchitis  with  very  severe  at- 
tacks of  coughing,  etc.,  but  they  do  not  have  any  bad  significance. 

DyspntTa  of  moderate  or  even  severe  degree  may  be  due  solely  to  an  extensive 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  with  narrowing  of  their  lumen.  In  many  cases  in 
■bich  there  is  bronchitis  the  dyspmra  is  due  chiefly  to  some  co-existing  abnormal 
condition  of  the  heart  or  lungs. 

Physical  Examination. — The  percussion  in  bronchitis  shows  no  special 
change.  At  mo^t  the  resonance  may  \xi  somewhat  tympanitic  from  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  lung-tissue,  especially  in  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs, 
or,  with  an  abundant  retention  of  se<-"retion  in  the  bronchi,  it  may  be  a  little 
diminished.  The  inspiratory  descent  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  lung  is  lesseneil 
the  entrance  of  air  is  much  impeded  by  the  contracted  or  plugged  bronchi. 

iultation  may  give  either  rhonchi,  whistling,  hissing,  humming,  etc.,  or  moist 
tSIm,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  catarrh  and  the  amnunt  and  consistency  of 
the  secretion.  The  sounds  are  usually  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  lung,  or  espe- 
cially over  the  lower  lobes,  because  here  the  catarrh  is  usually  most  marked,  and 
retenTioti  of  ^.ccretion  is  most  ajit  to  occur.     The  respiratory  murmur  in  some 
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places  may  be  quite  obscured  by  the  riles.  Otherwise  it  is  vesicular,  sotnetimea 
fxajsrgeratcd,  sometimes  rough  and  indefinite.  Expiration  is  usually  prolonged, 
because  the  exit  of  air  from  the  alveoli  is  much  hindered  by  the  narrowed  bron- 
chioles. The  respiratory  murmur  may  be  much  diminished,  or  even  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  places  where  the  bronchi  are  stopped  by  secretion,  which  happens  most 
frequently  in  the  lower  lobes. 

Except  in  mild  cases,  wo  usually  distinguish  several  different  forms  of  chronitf 
bronchial  catarrh,  which  maj'  run  into  one  another. 

1.  The  dry  chronic  catarrh  (catarrhe  sec  of  Laennec)  is  the  form  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  has  only  a  slight  secretion.  The  cough  is  usually  very  trou- 
blesome and  labored,  but  the  patient  raises  merely  a  little  tough  sputum,  or  none 
at  all.  On  auscultation  wo  hear  sibilant  rhonchi,  but  no  moist  rales.  This  form 
of  catQrrh  is  usually  associated  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  asthraatic  at- 
tacks are  also  frequent.     The  disease  is  stubborn,  and  usually  lasts  for  years. 

2.  The  so-called  bronchial  blennorrhooa  is  that  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  in 
which  we  find  a  very  copious  sero-purulent  exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  cough  is  therefore  a'^s^ociated  with  a  very  abundant  and  quite 
thin  expectoration,  the  amount  of  which  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  exceed  a 
pint  (half  a  litre).     The  expectoration  runs  together  in  the  sputa-cup  and  usually 

iparates  on  standing,  the  more  purulent  portion  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  the 

'eero-muccus  portion,  which  is  usually  frothy  on  the  surface,  remaining  at  the  top. 

Numerous  moist  rales  are  heard  in  the  lungs,  especially  in  the  lower  portions. 

These  diminish  if  large  amounts  of  sputum  are  coughed  up.    Anatomically,  the 

bronchi  are  almost  always  found  dilated  in  this  form  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

3.  The  so-called  serous  bronchorrhcDa  ("  catarrhe  pituiteux  "  of  Laennec)  is 
quite  rare  but  very  interesting.  It  is  characterized  by  the  expectoration  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  frothy,  almost  purely  serous,  or  sero-mucous,  thin  sputum  con- 
taining only  a  slight  admixture  of  pus.  The  cough  usually  comes  on  in  very  vio- 
lent pnroxysms  which  last  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  or  more.  The  respiratory 
symptoms  are  quite  severe,  especially  during  these  attacks,  and  have  given  rise 
to  the  old  and  useful  term  "  asthma  humidum.*'  The  expectoration  collected  in 
twenty-four  hours  may  amount  to  one  or  two  quarts  (litres).  Examination  of 
the  lunge  usually  reveals  very  abundant  and  extensive  moist  rales.  The  reso- 
nance on  percussion  is  normal  or  a  little  diminished,  from  the  accumulation  of 
secretion. 

The  special  cause  of  this  peculiar  disease  is  quite  obscure.  There  are  mild 
afebrile  and  also  very  severe  forms  of  this  type  of  chronic  bronchitis.  We  have 
seen  several  chronic  caees,  which  were  attended  with  persistent  fever,  and  which 
led  to  great  emaciation  and  weakness.  In  one  cose  which  came  to  autopsy  there 
was  found  a  marked  tuberculosis  of  the  retro-bronchial  lymph-glands,  while  the 
lungs  themselves  showed  hardly  an.v  striking  changes.  One  vagus  nerve  was 
wholly  imbedded  in  the  tubercular  mass  of  the  glands,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  peculiar  attacks  of  serous  expectoration  wore  due  to  irritation  of  this  nerve. 
At  any  rate,  we  should  consider  the  possibility  of  such  conditions  in  the  future. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  attacks  of  "  humid  asthma,"  with  expectoration  of  large 
amounts  of  serous  sputum,  have  also  been  observed  in  chronic  nephritis,  espe- 
ciiilly  in  contracted  kidney  (q.  v.). 

Course  of  the  Disease. — The  course  of  most  chronic  bronchial  catarrhs  is  very 
protracted.  The  diseage  usually  has  frequent  remissions  and  fresh  exacerbations. 
The  patient  is  tolerably  well  in  the  pleasanter  time  of  the  year  if  ho  takes  good 
care  of  himself,  but  in  autumn  and  winter,  or  after  exposure  to  various  noxious 
influences,  the  catarrh  grows  worpc  and  the  patient's  symptoms  increase.  If  the 
disease  has  lasted  for  years,  we  usually  find  symptoms  in  tho  lungs,  such  as  emphy- 
sema or  chronic  tuberculosis,  or  in  the  heart,  such  as  secondary  dilatation  and 
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hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  symptoms  gradually  become  more  se- 
vere. The  details  of  these  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  the  appropriate  sections. 
Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  not  difficult  in  itself,  and 
may  easily  be  made  by  considering  the  patient's  symptoms  and  by  judging  of  the 
result  of  the  physical  examination.  "We  must  always  consider,  however,  whether 
the  bronchitis  is  actually  a  primary  disease  or  a  result  or  a  complication  of  some 
other  ehronic  disease.  Therefore,  in  every  case  of  chronic  bronchitis,  the  heart 
and  flic  kidneys  (urine)  must  be  carefully  examiiied,  as  well  as  the  luu^. 

Frognosis. — Chronic  bronchitis  is  in  most  cases  a  very  stubborn  aflTection, 
ffhirh  frequently,  as  we  have  said,  shows  improvement,  but  from  which  complete 
recovery  is  rare.  The  prognosis  also  dei>end9  greatly  upon  the  patient's  circum- 
itunces,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  his  taking  care  of  himself  and  avoiding  alt 
hannful  exposure.  In  secondary  bronchitis  the  question  whether  the  bronchitis 
is  capable  of  material  improvement  or  not  of  course  depends  mainly  upon  the 
prognosis  of  the  primarj'  disease. 

The  danger  in  primary  chronic  bronchitis  comes  from  the  final  development 
of  ii*i  se<iUeljE,  especially  from  the  gradual  appearance  of  pulmonary  emphysema, 
dilntation  of  the  heart,  secondary  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  success  in  severe  cases  in  any  method  of  treat- 
ing chronic  bronchitis  lies  in  removing  the  patient  completely,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  the  action  of  injurious  influences.  The  favorable  result  of  the  baths  and 
health  resorts  that  are  employed  depends  largely  upon  this,  thnt  patients  enjoy  in 
thorn  complete  bodily  rest,  and  are  far  better  protected  from  dust  and  the  changes 
in  the  weather  than  at  home.  We  must  make  the  patient  comprehend  the  neces- 
sity of  this  condition  as  the  basis  of  any  treatment.  If  he  can  not  go  to  a  suit- 
ih  climate  during  the  cold  season,  he  must  keep  his  room  in  all  unpleasant 
Bather,  but  at  other  times  he  may  be  pcrraitlod  to  stay  in  the  open  air.  Furlher- 
nore,  the  patient  must  be  warned  to  avoid  as  completely  as  possible  those  harm- 
fnl  influences  which  his  calling  and  manner  of  life  entail,  and  among  which 
especially  to  be  mentioned  is  the  bad  air  in  o\ir  ixms  and  restaurants.  Food  should 
be  easily  digestible,  and,  in  persons  inclined  to  corpulence,  sparingly  taken.  Alco- 
hol is  to  be  permitted  only  in  a  moderate  degree.  We  combat  the  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, which  h  often  present,  by  dietetic  remedies,  by  taking  fruit,  especially 
grape?,  pnmes,  etc.,  honey,  Graham  bread,  or  by  mil<l  laxatives,  such  as  the  bitter 
ters.  Friedrichshall,  Ofner>  etc.,  since  any  persistent  constipation  aggravates  the 
itient's  symptoms. 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  permit  and  his  condition  requires  it.  we 
should  fend  him  south  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a  northern 
winter,  but  we  must  always  consider  whether  the  patient  has  the  strength  to  bear 
the  burden  and  unavoidable  ditfcomfort  of  such  a  journey  without  pemiuTient 
harm-  The  rule  is  to  send  patients  with  a  bronchial  catarrh  when  thoru  is  niui-h 
tecrctinn  to  health-resorts  with  a  dry  climate — for  example,  to  the  western  Ri- 
viera. San  Remo,  Bordighera,  Mentone,  etc.  The  somewhat  dry  yet  cooler  cli- 
mate of  Meran,  Gries,  or  Arco  is  suitable  for  patients  with  a  stronger  const itu- 
Patients  with  dry  bronchitis  usually  find  themselves  at  their  best  in  a 
but  not  too  dry  climate.  If  wo  wish  to  bo  sure  of  avoiding  the  winter's 
^^Id.  we  must  choose  Sicily,  Egypt,  or  Madeira  for  a  residence.  Of  the  more 
northern  winter  resorts  we  may  mention  places  on  the  eastern  Riviera,  especially 
Xerri. 

We  must  recommend,  in  bronchitis,  a  suitable  summer  residence,  particularly 
for  thoee  who  dwell  in  large  and  dusty  cities.  Any  private  country  house  in  a 
wvll-wooded  and  protected  place  is  suitable.  If  we  wish  to  send  patients  to  a  bnth, 
^arienbad,  Kissingen.  or  Homburg  are  proper  places  for  corjiulent  p«^nplo  who 
aUo  suffer  from  digestive  disturbances,  while  we  may  send  weaker  patients  to 
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^ms,  isoaon,  Jiadenwoiler,  Ischl,  Reiclionhnll,  etc.     A  sximnier  residence  on  tbe 
sea,  best  ou  the  Baltic,  is  vi-ry  serviceable  for  many  patients. 

The  inhiilatirin  treatment  is  much  eniiiloyed  in  clirnnic  bronchitis,  but  wc 
should  not  eherish  too  high  hopes  about  its  use.  The  best  inhalations  in  diy 
eatarrha  are  simple  steam,  o  one-  or  two-per-cent.  solution  of  eoninion  salt  or 
bicnrbonute  of  sodium,  Ems  water,  etc.  In  caees  with  marked  secretion,  inhala- 
tions of  oil  of  turpentine  are  most  to  be  praised.  The  simplest  way  is  to  pour  a 
tetispoouful  of  tiil  of  turfjeiitine  into  hot  water  and  inhale  the  vapor  as  it  arises. 
The  so-called  turpenline-pii>e,  however,  is  more  convenient  and  UKiro  pflReaeiouS' 
{Fig.  23).     This  consists  of  a  flask,  which  is  filled  to  the  height  of  several  inches 

with  water  and  then  with  a  layer  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  of  oleum  pini  pumilionh  (P.  G.)» 
some  two  centimetres  thick.  Two  g'lass  tubes, 
open  at  both  ends,  are  passed  through  the  cork. 
One,  straight,  tube  extends  down  into  the  layer 
of  water  :  the  lower  end  of  the  other  is  free  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask.  The  outer  portion 
of  this  lust  tube  is  bent  nt  an  anj^Ie  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  mouthpiece  throu;rh  which  the 
patient  inhales.  The  formation  of  turpentine 
vapor  is  aided  by  putting-  the  flask  in  hot 
water.  We  have  treated  many  patients  in  this 
way,  who,  for  a  number  of  hours  a  day, 
"  smoked  "  their  turiwntine-pipes. 

In    treating;'   chronic    bronchitis    the   pneu- 
matic method  was  considerably  employed  for  a 
time;  that  is.  tbe  pntient  was  made  to  breathe 
artificially  compressed  air,  or  to  expire  into  air 
of  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  means 
of   a    movable   pneumatic    apparatus,    as    pro- 
posed   by   Waldenburpf    and    others.     Of   late, 
however,    this    method    of    treatment    has    re- 
ceived  less   favor,   inasmuch   as   actual   results 
have  fallen  decidedly  short  of  the  benefit  promised.     In  Ems,  Reichenhall.  ami 
other  pirtcos  special  pneumatic  cabinets  have  been  arranged,  fiHed  with  compressed 
air,  in  which  patients  remain  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 

One  of  the  most  serviceable  remedies  in  dry  chronic  bronchitis  is  a  ]aTge 
amount  of  warm  drink  (pectoral  tea,  Ems  water.  Seltzer,  etc.).  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  small  doses  (gr.  iij-v,  grm.  0.2-0.3,  thrice  daily)  often  acts  favorably  in 
making  a  tough  secretion  fluid.  Of  expectorants,  ipecac  and  apomorphine  are 
most  re<-ornnien<led  in  this  form  of  bronchitis.  For  distressing  cough  we  may 
give  I>«iver's  powder,  moriihine,  or  codeine.  In  bronchial  blennorrhfr-n  we  know 
eniiiirieally  that  the  internal  use  of  balsams  causes  a  distinct  diminution  of  the 
secretion.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  the  most  active,  and  may  be  given  inttrnnlly  in 
gelatine  capsules,  or  mixed  with  milk,  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  three  or 
foxir  times  a  day.  After  each  dose  of  turpentine  we  should  give  o  glass  of 
milk.  Lepine,  O.  See,  and  other  French  physicians  recommend  ti-rpine  as  gtill 
more  effectual.  This  is  a  derivative  of  turpentine,  and  is  best  employed  in  pilla 
containing  a  grain  and  a  half  (grnmnie  0.1).  of  which  two  or  even  more  are  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day.  It  may  also  be  given  in  solution  as  follows:  Terpine, 
2J  drachms  (grm.  10);  alcohol,  q.  s.  ad  sol.  faciendum;  aq.  dest..  6  ounces,  6 
drachms  (20O  grm).  Misce.  Sig:  Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  daily.  Myrtol, 
l>alsam  of  copaiba,  and  balsam  of  Peru  are  also  used  internally.  The  chief  ex- 
:torants  are  infusion  of  senega  root,  liquor  aramonii  aniaatus,  etc.    We  should 


Fig.  33— Turpentine-pipe. 
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be  very  sparing  of  narcotics  at  first,  but  in  severe  cases  we  can  not  wholly  dis- 
pense with  them. 

[The  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains  thrice  daily  is  sometimes 
distinctly  curative.  An  out-door  life,  free  diet,  moderate  alcoholic  stimulus, 
tonics,  and  woolen  clothing  do  much  to  promote  recovery.] 

Local  applications  to  the  chest  in  the  form  of  embrocations,  mustard  plasters, 
dry  cups,  or  cool  or  warm  wet  compresses  are  to  be  used,  especially  with  severe 
dyspncea,  or  with  pain  and  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest.    Warm  baths  are 
very  well  borne  by  many  patients  with  chronic  bronchitis.     Sometimes,  too,  vapor 
baths,  if  taken  with  caution,  may  be  of  service,  especially  in  strong  and  corpu- 
lent patients.    In  dry  chronic  bronchitis  we  often  give  the  patient  a  sweat  in  bed. 
In  all  secondary  chronic  catarrhs  our  chief  attention,  beyond  the  symptomatic 
treatment  of  the  bronchitis,  must  be  directed  to  the  treatment  of  the  underlying 
disease.    If  we  succeed  in  once  more  regulating  the  heart's  action  by  digitalis 
^hen  there  is  uncompensated  heart  disease,  or  in  establishing  diuresis  when 
there  is  renal  disease,  or  in  improving  the  general  physical  condition  by  proper 
dietetic  measures  in  the  corpulent,  gouty,  alcoholic,  etc.,  we  may  also  in  that  way 
cause  improvement  in  the  existing  bronchial  catarrh. 


CHAPTER  III 

FOETID    BBONCHITIS 

{Putrid  Bronchitit) 

ftiolog^. — By  putrid  or  foetid  bronchitis  we  mean  that  form  of  bronchitis  in 
^hich  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  undergoes  a  putrid  decomposition, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  expectoration  takes  on  a  peculiar  and  extremely 
foul  odor.     The  special  agents  which  cause  foetid  bronchitis  are  still  unknown. 

The  opportunity  for  the  agents  of  putrefaction  to  enter  the  bronchi  with  the 
inspired  air  is  of  course  often  given,  but  a  foetid  bronchitis  naturally  is  excited 
only  when  they  can  remain  there  and  increase.  Ftetid  bronchitis  therefore  de- 
velops quite  rarely  in  a  previously  healthy  lung  (primary  foetid  bronchitis).  The 
retention  and  the  further  development  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  are  chiefly 
favored,  as  we  know,  by  diseased  conditions  which  already  exist  in  the  bronchi.  A 
great  number  of  cases  of  foetid  bronchial  catarrh  therefore  develop  secondarily 
upon  other  pulmonary  aflFections  of  longer  standing.  Thus  the  expectoration  may 
quite  suddenly  change  and  take  on  a  fu'tid  character  in  the  course  of  a  fhronio 
or  rarely  of  an  acute  bronchitis  or  of  phthisis.  Bronchiectasis  {vide  infra)  great- 
ly favors  the  development  of  this  putrid  change,  for  in  it  the  retention  and  stag- 
nation of  large  amounts  of  secretion  promote  and  ocoasicm  the  putrid  decom- 
position. If  a  putrid  decomposition  of  the  secretion  begins  in  one  part  of  the 
bronchial  system,  the  further  extension  of  the  process  follows  from  direct  infection. 

In  rare  cases  putrid  bronchitis  also  develops  as  a  result  of  an  embolic  pulmo- 
nary gangrene. 

Symptoms  and  Course;  Anatomical  Changes. — If  a  fcetid  bronchitis  nrises  in 
the  course  of  some  other  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  its  appearance  may  be  marked 
by  a  sudden  impairment  of  the  general  condition,  by  high  fever,  often  associated 
with  numerous  chills,  and  by  an  increase  of  the  thoracic  symptoms,  such  as  jiuin 
and  cough.  The  change  in  the  expectoration,  the  i)e<'uliarity  of  Avhich  was  first 
accurately  described  by  Traube,  is  characteristic.  The  expectoration  shows  the 
same  character  in  cases  of  apparently  primary  fa-tid  bronchitis. 
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The  sputum  lias  a  verj'  repulsive,  sweetish,  putrid  smell.  The  expectoration 
usually  quite  abuuriuut;  the  consistency  is  rather  thin.  On  standing,  the  sputun 
Ehowa  a  very  marked  division  into  three  layers.  This  division  is  due  to  the  ubun 
dant  serous  exudation  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  to  the  thin  fl.ui« 
character  of  the  expectoration,  which  permits  an  unequal  division  and  a  sett)in| 
of  the  solid  constituents.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  a  very  frothy,  muco-puni' 
lent  stratum,  consisting  in  part  of  individual  musses,  from  which  a  numl>er  ol 
coarser  or  finer  fibers  float  down  into  the  middle  layer.  This  middle  layer  con- 
sists  of  a  dirty-greeu  mucu-serous  fluid.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  found  tht 
third  layer,  which  is  often  the  thickest,  and  is  comjiosed  entirely  of  pus.  It  cow 
sibts  i>f  pua-corpuscles  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  is  of  a  rather  thin 
greasy  consistency.  With  the  naked  eye  we  Rcnerally  recognize  a  number  ol 
little  whitish-gray  plugs  and  particles  in  it.  These  so-called  **  Dittrieh's  plugdj 
which  are  easily  crushed  under  a  cover-glass,  arc  quite  characteristic.  Microscop 
ically.  they  consist  of  dc-composed  pus-corpuscles,  detritus,  and  bacteria,  an^ 
usually  contain  very  many  needles  of  fat  acids  arranged  in  bundles  (see  Fig.  24), 

We  often  find  also  iu  the  sputum  large  masses  o: 
fungi,  especially  great  bunches  of  twisted  lepto 
thrix  fibers,  which,  by  an  unpracticed  eye,  maj 
readily  be  mistaken  for  elastic  fibers.  Tbe  latte] 
are,  of  course,  never  found  in  the  espcctoratio: 
of  a  simple  foetid  bronchitis,  but  only  in  th^ 
deep-seated,  destructive  processes  in  the  lungj 
like  gangrene.  On  chemical  examination  of  thi 
sputum,  the  ordinary  products  of  putrofactioi 
may  be  found — volatile  fat  acids,  especiall; 
butyric  and  valerianic  acids,  also  sulphurettec 
hydrogen,  leucine,  tyrosine,  etc. 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  many  cases  of 
foetid  bronchitis  thct  the  sputum  docs  not  have  a 
putrid  character  at  all  times.  Sometimes  for  days  the  patient  coughs  up  a  simplaj 
crttarrlml  secretion,  and  then  all  at  once  comes  an  outburst  of  intolerable  stinking 
exiiectoratiou.  This  is  probably  because  a  circumscribed  putrid  focus  is  fron 
qucntly  shut  off,  the  exjx'Ct oration  coming  solely  from  the  other  bronchi,  wberfl 
there  is  merely  a  simple  catarrh,  until  finally  the  accumulation  of  putrid  socretioa 
is  all  at  once  coughed  up  again  in  large  amount  by  mouthfiils. 

When  ftftid  sputum  is  coughed  up,  the  patient's  breath  also  becomes  very  tovili 
smelling,  so  that  he  often  becomes  a  burden  to  his  associates.  ( 

The  signs  which  ftctid  bronchitis  gives  on  physical  examination  are  those  oi 
an  ordinary  bronchitis;  but  it  is  ohBracteristic  of  many  cases,  in  distinction  from 
ordinary  chronic  bronchitis,  that  the  physical  signs  (rales,  dry  rhonchi)  ard 
limited  chiefly  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  lung,  nsnally  one  lower  lobe.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases  we  also  find  signs  of  consolidation  and  contraction  of  the 
lung,  of  pleurisy,  etc.,  which  do  not  belong  to  fcetid  bronchitis  as  such,  but  ar^ 
due  to  complications  or  sequeloj. 

The  most  frequent  of  these  sequelae  is  the  development  of  a  "  reactive  "  lobulai 
inflammation,  a  genuine  pneumonia,  which  follows  a  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi 
These  pnetimonias  frequently  run  into  gangrene,  sti  that  we  ver>*  often  find 
number  of  larger  or  smaller  nodules  of  gangrene  besides  the  extensive  foetid  bTon* 
clutis  in  the  lungs.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  fijetid  bronchitis  is  certainl; 
the  primary  process,  and  the  development  of  the  nodules  of  gangrene  is  se(^ 
ondary:  yet  we  shall  see  later  that  the  reverse  may  also  bo  true.  Foetid  broi^ 
chitis  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs  run  into  each  other  so  often,  both  clinically  an( 
anntoniically,  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  to  be  drawn  between  them.     If  thi 
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DOdulcs  are  superficial,  and  reach  the  pleura,  the  infection  attacks  this,  and  we 
Imrc  a  purulent  or  even  an  ichorous  pleurisy. 

Tlie  smaller  and  mediuiu-sized  bronchi  arc  almost  always  found  in  a  condition 
of  cylindrical  dilatation  in  old  ftt?tid  bronchitis.  Their  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
tensely inflamed,  and  often  ulcerated  superficially.  On  its  surface  we  see  in  the 
ciidaver  the  greasy  purulent  mosses  and  the  plugs  which  we  find  in  the  expectora- 
tioa  during  life. 

^'hatever  mny  bo  the  case  with  the  general  course  of  foe-lid  bronchitis,  its 
fctiginning  is  often  quite  sudden  and  acute,  both  in  the  primary  and  in  the  second- 
117  forms,  na  we  have  said.  The  patient  is  attacked  with  fever,  which  may  often 
h«  quite  high,  and  with  a  stitch  in  the  side,  cough,  and  expectoration.  Later, 
tk<  characteristic  peculiarities  described  above  appear.  The  further  course  of  the 
disease  ia  almost  always  chronic,  lasting  for  years,  but  subject  to  many  variations. 
Vwy  often  manifest  improvement,  and  even  apparent  recovery,  takes  place,  when 
suddenly  there  is  a  now  attack  of  fever  and  thoracic  symptoms.  The  general 
cutidition  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  may  be  quite  good  for  a  long  time, 
pxcopt  during  the  periods  of  marked  exacerbation  of  the  disease.  Patients  with 
dirouic  feel  id  bronchitis  often  appear  somewhat  bloated,  but  also  pale  and  slightly 
cyanotic.  Peculiar  clubbed  thickenings  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 
or  more  rarely  of  the  toes,  gradually  develop,  as  in  many  cases  of  bronchiectasis. 
Slight  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  also  sometimes  present. 

Symptoms  referable  to  other  organs  may  be  wholly  absent.  We  see  most  fre- 
quently diiiturbunces  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea,  which  proba- 
bly comes  from  swallowing  the  foetid  sputum.  Patients  also  complain  of  occa- 
aonxil  rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints,  which  are  probably  due  to  an 
al>^irptiou  of  septic  matter.  In  conclusion  it  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  fortu- 
iJHiply  rare  coses  of  foatid  pulmonary  disease,  pyogenic  germs  reach  the  braiu  by 

BtaftasiA,  and  give  rise  to  purulent  meningitis  or  cerebral  abscess. 

The  danger  of  the  disease,  apart  from  the  exceptional  occurrence  just  men- 
tioned, lies  in  the  possible  extension  of  the  process  to  the  lungs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  gangrene  and  its  sequela;.  We  hardly  ever  find  a  simple  foetid 
bronchitis  in  the  cadaver,  but  we  almost  always  see  other  processes  besides,  which 
bre  been  mentioned  above — reactive  pneumonia,  pulmonary  gangrene,  pleurisy, 
ttfi.  All  these  processes  develop  very  readily,  and  make  rapid  progress  in  old, 
dfrnijit  persons,  who  live  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  in  whom  putrid  processes 
in  the  lungs  are  frequent. 

The  diagnosis  of  foetid  bronchitis  is  not  difficult  In  itself,  for  the  diognosis  of 
a  putrid  pri>ccss  in  the  lung  moy  be  made  from  the  stinking  sputum  alone.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  do  merely  with  a  f<i?tid  bronchitis,  or 
with  a  pulmonary  gangrene  also.  Decisive  indications  of  piitmLinar}'  gangrene  are 
derivetl  from  physical  examination — <lulliipss,  bronchial  njspiration,  and  coarse, 
moist  rales,  signs  of  a  cavity — and  also  the  discovery  of  elastic  fibers  and  frag- 
roeJUs  of  parenchyma  in  the  expectoration. 

The  prog;nosis  must  be  made  with  care  in  every  case  of  fcetid  bronchitis.  If 
the  external  circumstancc-s  of  the  patient  are  favorable,  he  may  remain  in  toler- 
able health  for  years.  We  must  always  be  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  new 
exiu>erbations  of  the  disease  and  of  affections  of  the  lung  itself,  and  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  rarer  scquehe  {empyema,  abscess  of  the  brain). 

Treatment. — The  chief  aim  of  treatment  must  be  to  bring  the  putrid  pro- 
«»-.♦  in  the  bronchi  to  a  stand-still  by  the  death  of  the  agents  of  putrefaction. 
Tb?  difBculty  of  fulfilling  this  task  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  disin- 
f<Xling  material  to  act  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  in  the  necessary 
amount  and  concentration.  Nevertheless,  we  can,  without  doubt,  at  least  relieve  a 
falid  bronchitis  and  keep  it  in  check  by  the  judicious  use  of  inhalations.    Inhala- 
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tions  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  are  most  useful,  given  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  several  times  a  day.  These,  however,  are  sumetiuies  not  well  borne 
if  long  cuiitinued,  and  they  may  excite  mild  symptoms  of  carbolic  poisoning — such 
as  headache,  malaise,  and  dark  carbolic  urine.  We  have  often  used  with  good  re- 
sults the  ** carbolic  mask"  recommended  by  Curschraann,  a  kind  of  respirator 
fastened  in  front  of  the  nose  and  moiitli,  containing  cotton  in  a  special  receptacle 
impregnated  with  carbolic  acid,  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  other 
remedies  such  as  turpimtine  or  creasnte.  Many  patients  can  wear  these  maskSf 
with  occasional  interruptions,  for  many  hours  a  day.  Besides  carbolic  acid  we 
may  use  inhalations  of  turj""iitiiie  (turpeiitine-pii>e  or  vapor),  oleum  pini  pumil- 
ionij^,  creasote,  etc.  The  internul  use  tif  these  and  similar  reme<Hes  als<;  seems  fre- 
quently to  be  of  seiTiee  in  putrid  brunchitis.  We  recommend  e8i)ecially  the  in- 
ternal use  of  turpentine  (in  gelatine  capsules),  myrtol  (also  in  gelatine  capsulea), 
also  terpine  hydrate  (six  to  ten  two-grain  [gramme  0.1]  pills  a  day),  creasote,  etc 

I  In  other  respects  all  the  general  hygienic  and  symptomatic  methods  of  treat- 

ment recommended  for  common  chronic  bronchitis  (exiK'Ctorants.  narcotics. 
climatic  health  resorts,  etc.)  are  also  useful  in  ftelid  bronchitis.  The  sputum 
should  be  disinfected  by  putting  strong  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  into  the  sputum-cup  to 
lessen  the  bad  odor.    It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  keep  the  carbolic  spray  at  work  in 

I  the  patient's  room  as  often  and  as  long  as  possible;  or  the  air  may  be  impregnated 

\  with  oleum  pini  pumilionis. 

!  Croupous  bronchitis  is  a  peculiar  form  of  disease  of  the  bronchial  mucous 

'  membrane,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  in  which  there  is  a  formation  of  extensive 

I  fibrinous  patches  in  the  bronchi.     Only  that  fonn  of  croupous  bronchitis  which 

I  occui-s  iiriniarily  in  the  bronchi  is  to  be  oonsidertMl  here,  and  not  the  secondary 

!l  fonn,  which  on  the  one  side  is  associated  with  diphtheria  in  the  pharynx  and 

laryn.x,  aiut  on  the  other  with  croupous  pneumonia. 
I  The  aetiology  of  the  tiisease  is  as  yet  wholly  unknown.    From  analogy  with 

j  other  well-knoAvn  croupous  infiannnations  of  mucous  membranes,  we  must  look 

[  here  for  some  noxious  influence  which  destroys  the  epithelium,  but  up  to  this  time 

we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  character.  Individuals  in  youth  and  middle  age, 
somewhere  between  ton  and  tliirty  years  old.  are  the  chief  victims.  Men  are 
attacked  somewhat  more  freijuently  than  women.  The  disease  comes  on  either  in 
persons  who  were  previously  heuUhy — the  essential  fibrinous  or  croupous  bron- 
chitis— or  in  those  who  hove  already  suffered  from  some  other  disease,  especially 
some  chronic  pulmonary  affection — the  symptomatic,  sixrondarj'  croupous  bron- 
chitis. It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Inst-nanied  cases  have  the  same  letiologitral 
relations  as  the  cases  of  genuine  primary  fibrinous  bronchitis.  Fibrinous  bron- 
chitis has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  tyiihoid  feveir  and  other  acute  infoctioua 
diseases. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Primary  fibrinons  bronchitis  occurs  in  two  forms, 
acute  and  chronic.  Tlir  acute  form  begins  (juite  suddenly,  with  fever,  cough,  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  as  a  rule  severe  dyspmiea.  The  fibrinous  coagnla,  which  alone 
render  the  diagnosis  possible,  a])pear  in  the  expectoration  either  at  once,  or  after 
the  existence  for  some  days  of  what  is  apparently  simple  catarrhal  bronchitis. 
These  coagula  form  complete  casts  of  the  bronchi,  and  are  more  or  less  branch- 
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ing.  They  are  of  a  whitish  color  and  of  quite  a  dense,  elastic  consistency.  The 
main  stem  may  be  a  centimetre  thick,  and  from  it  the  further  ramifications  extend, 
dividing:  dichotomously.  The  largest  casts  are  ten  or  fifteen  centimetres  long. 
On  section,  we  usually  find  a  free  lumen  within,  and  generally  recognize  a  definite 
laminated  structure  in  the  membrane.  In  many  places  they  are  enlarged  and 
swollen.  Microscopically,  we  find  white  blood-corpuscles  in  and  upon  the  hyaline 
ground-substance  of  the  casts,  and  also  red  blood-corpuscles,  sometimes  epithelial 
cells,  and  quit«  often  the  i)eculiar  pointed  octahedral  crystals  which  are  also  found 
in  the  expectoration  in  bronchial  asthma  (vide  infra).  The  so-called  "spirals" 
(vide  infra)  have  also  been  found  in  the  expectoration  of  fibrinous  bronchitis. 
Chemically  the  casts  apparently  consist  of  coagulated  albumen.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  actually  consist  of  fibrine.  Weigert's  fibrine  stain  does  not  affect 
them.  Their  solubility  in  alkalies,  esi)ecially  in  lime-water,  is  of  therapeutic 
importance. 

On  coughing,  the  patient  usually  raises  a  simple  mucous  or  muco-purulent  ex- 
pectoration besides  the  casts,  and  in  this  sputum  the  casts  are  imbedded.  They 
are  often  first  discovered  by  pouring  the  whole  amount  of  sputum  into  water, 
when  they  unfold  and  spread  out.  The  expectoration  also  contains  not  infre- 
quently a  slight  admixture  of  blood. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  the  patient  may  be  very  violent.  The  dyspnoea 
sometimes  attains  a  high  and  alarming  degree.  It  ceases  when  a  large  cast  is  ex- 
pectorated after  a  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Such  attacks  may  recur  every 
day  or  two.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  subjective  symptoms  are  comparatively 
slight 

Physical  examination  of  the  lungs  reveals  little  that  is  chnractoristie.  In  un- 
complicated cases  percussion  shows  nothing  abnormal,  or  at  most  the  signs  of  an 
acute  emphysema.  Auscultation  gives  the  ordinary  signs  of  bronchitis,  not  char- 
acteristic in  themselves,  such  as  rhonchi,  or  moist  rales.  If  a  large  bronchus  is 
plugged,  the  respiratory  excursions  and  the  respiratory  murmur  are  almost  en- 
tirely absent  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lung,  but  after  the  expectoration 
of  a  cast  the  murmur  becomes  once  more  audible. 

The  duration  of  acute  cases  is  sometimes  only  a  few  days,  at  most  a  few  weeks. 
In  favorable  cases  the  fever,  which  at  times  is  quite  high,  soon  disappears,  the 
respiratory  symptoms  grow  milder,  the  expectoration  of  the  casts  ceases,  and  there 
is  a  complete  and  permanent  recovery.  In  severe  cnsos,  however,  death  often 
ensues  with  all  the  symptoms  of  suffocation.  The  acute  form  sometimes  becomes 
chronic,  but  this  is  rare. 

The  chronic  form  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  may  last  for  years.  Usually  the  con- 
dition grows  worse  periodically,  at  varying  intor\'als  of  time,  and  at  each  exacer- 
bation casts  are  expectorated,  while  in  the  interval  there  is  apparently  merely  a 
simple  bronchial  catarrh.  Some  obser\'ations  are  also  recorded  in  medical  litera- 
ture of  persons  who  have  expectorated  these  casts  at  intervals  for  ytsars  without 
any  special  disturbance  of  their  health  or  their  nutrition.  In  some  cases  other 
chronic  pulmonary  affections,  such  as  tuberculosis,  finally  develop. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
known  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  affection.  The  ehnnj?(\s  in  the  lungs 
found  at  the  autopsy  of  fatal  cases  have  usually  been  eonii)li('atioiis.  such  ns  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  or  tuberculosis,  which  stood  in  no  direct  rehition  to  the  fibrinous 
bronchitis.  A  loss  of  epithelium  has  been  discovered  in  some  cases  in  tlie  parts 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  that  were  attacked. 

Prognosis. — In  all  acute  cases  the  prognosis  shouKl  he  jruarded,  for  we  know 
that  about  one  fourth  of  the  cases  terminate  fatally.  Tlu^  chronic  cases,  as  has 
been  said,  are  usually  very  protracted  and  are  subject  to  fre(]uent  exacerbations, 
but  they  differ  from  the  acute  cases  in  being  much  less  dangiTous, 


Treatment. — We  make  special  use  for  inhalations  of  those  remedies  which, 
wp  huve  said,  have  power  to  dissolTe  the  casts,  W'e  usually  employ  a  two-  to  tive- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carhontite  or  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  above  all  lime- 
water,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  an  eqnai  volume  of  water.  The  internal 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  twentj-  to  forty-five  grains 
(gramme  1.5-3.0)  a  day,  proves  of  advantage  iu  many  cases.  Energetic  inunction 
with  mercurial  ointment  is  sometimes  of  service.  Exi>ectoration  of  the  casts  may 
be  aided  iu  many  eases  by  such  expectorants  as  senega  and  benzoic  acid,  or  by 
the  timely  use  of  emetics.  We  do  not  know  any  remedies  which  can  prevent  a 
return  of  tlie  attacks  in  the  chronic  form.  The  treatment,  except  at  the  time 
the  attacks,  is  the  same  as  iu  ordinary  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 


CHAPTER  V 

WHOOPING-COUGH 

(Pertuwit.     TttMit  eonwlrita) 

iEtioIogy. — ^By  the  name  "  whooping'-cough  "  we  moan  a  specific  disease  of  the 
mucous  mt'inbrane  of  the  air-passnges,  which  is  seen  chiefly  in  children,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  violent  and  paroxysmal  cough.  Sporadic  cases  ore  of 
almost  constant  occurrence  in  large  cities,  but  the  disease  often  appears  in  epi- 
demic outbreaks.  Epidemics  of  whooping-cough  follow  epidemics  of  measles 
with  remarkable  frequency. 

Whooping-cough  is  without  doubt  contagious,  and  therefore  often  attacks  one 
child  after  another  in  the  same  family.  Kindergartens,  orphan  osyUmis,  and  day- 
nurseries  aid  very  much  in  extending  the  disease.  The  contitgioua  element  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  air  expired  by  the  patient,  particularly  with  the  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  e^spectorated  after  coughing.  Children  are  most  sub- 
ject to  an  attack  up  to  the  age  of  six  years;  from  that  age  the  liability  to  the 
disease  decreases  rapidly  with  increasing  years.  WTiooping-cough  is  seen,  indeed, 
in  adults,  but  it  ia  quite  rare,  and  almost  always  without  the  pronounced  features 
of  tussis  convulsiva. 

The  epidemic  onset,  the  contagiousness,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
favor  the  theory  of  its  infectious  nature.  The  presence  of  the  organisms  which 
are  supposed  to  he  the  poison  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  certainly  demon- 
strated, although  many  have  claimed  to  discover  characteristic  bacteria  in  the 
sputa  of  patients.  These  assertions,  however,  do  not  harmonize  with  one  another, 
and  lack  well -at  tested  and  methodical  proof.  If  a  patient  has  once  had  the  disease, 
he  i^t  almoj^t  invariably  safe  fiom  a  second  attack. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  the  Disease. — ^Whooping-cough  begins  with  the 
symptoms  of  a  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  which  develops  more  or  less 
rapidly,  and  which  at  first  often  shows  nothing  characteristic.  We  can  at  this 
period  make  a  tolerably  probable  diagnosis  only  at  a  time  when  an  epidemic  is 
prevailing,  or  in  case  the  child's  associates  have  already  been  attacked  with  the 
disease.  The  cough  is  often  verj'  persistent,  obstinate,  and  severe  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  does  not  yet  come  on  in  distinct  paroxysms.  Examination  of  the 
chest  shows  nothing  peculiar  except  a  few  rhonchi.  There  is  often  n  coryza.  with 
frequent  sneezing,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  mild  conjunctivitis.  The  child  is 
restless  and  feverish,  especially  toward  night.  The  temperature  may  repeatedly 
reach  103°  or  104"  (39'^0°  C.)  in  this  initial  fever.  The  duration  of  this  fil 
so-called  catarrhal  stage  varies,  but  it  usually  lasts  a  week  or  ten  days. 
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The  catarrhal  stage  gradually  passes  into  the  second,  convulsive  stage,  without 
ai^  sharp  boundary.  The  cough  becomes  more  violent,  and  comes  on  in  the 
separate  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
We  do  not  know  the  particular  reason  why  the  cough  has  this  paroxysmal  char- 
acter, but  a  nervous  factor  probably  plays  the  chief  part  in  it. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  attack  consists  in  the  violent,  paroxysmal  fits  of  cough- 
ing, which  are  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  deep,  long-drawn,  loud,  and 
shrill  inspirations,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis. 
Exceptionally  there  are  cases  without  this  loud  whistling  inspiration.  The  child 
becomes  markedly  cyanotic  during  the  attack,  the  veins  in  the  neck  swell,  and 
tears  come  into  the  eyes.  Hocmorrhage  into  the  conjunctiva,  nose-bleed,  and  in 
some  cases  lisemorrhages  into  other  organs,  as  the  ear  and  the  skin,  often  come 
on  as  a  result  of  this  stasis.  Vomiting  very  often  occurs  either  during  a 
paroxysm  or  at  its  close.  Involuntary  evacuations  of  urine  and  faeces  may  also 
follow  from  the  violent  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Exceptionally  we 
observe  still  more  severe  symptoms  with  a  paroxysm :  a  complete  spasmodic  cessa- 
tion of  respiration  with  imminent  danger  of  su£focation,  or  sometimes  general 
convulsions.  In  two  cases  we  have  seen  hemiplegia  in  children  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  statements  of  their  parents,  came  on  suddenly  during  a  severe 
attack  of  whooping-cough.  It  is  still  undetermined  whether  these  "  whooping- 
cough  hemiplegias  "  are  due  to  an  actual  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  whether  they 
come  from  the  enormous  venous  stasis  in  the  brain. 

The  paroxysms  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  disease,  frequently  appearing 
ten  or  fifteen  times  in  twenty -four  hours;  sometimes  with  greater  frequency — 
fifty  times  or  more.  They  also  occur  at  night  as  often  or  even  of tener  than  in 
the  daytime.  They  come  on  either  spontaneously  or  from  some  special  predis- 
posing cause.  The  attacks  which  come  on  during  eating  cause  the  most  dis- 
turbance, because  the  food  taken  is  almost  always  vomited  again.  In  chil- 
dren with  whooping-cough  we  can  often  excite  a  spasm  at  any  time,  and  this 
is  important  in  diagnosis — by  putting  a  spatula  in  the  mouth,  by  pressing  on 
the  larynx,  or  by  making  the  child  cry.  If  there  are  several  children  with 
whooping-cough  in  the  same  room  and  a  paroxysm  attacks  one  of  them,  the 
others,  as  a  rule,  soon  begin  to  cough  too.  Some  prodromal  symptoms  often  pre- 
cede the  peculiar  paroxysm,  such  as  general  uneasiness,  rapid  respiration,  or 
vomiting.  At  the  end  of  a  paroxysm  many  children  are  very  feeble  and  exhausted,- 
but  others  recover  rapidly,  and  are  playing  again  quite  briskly  a  few  minutes  after. 

In  general  the  child  feels  quite  well  in  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms, 
but  the  effects  of  the  violent  attacks  of  coughing  may  of  course  often  be  seen. 
Besides  the  occasional  hajmorrhages  into  the  conjunctiva,  we  find  the  eyelids 
somewhat  swollen,  their  veins  dilated  and  blue,  and  showing  through  the  skin. 
3i[any  children  grow  very  thin  from  the  repeated  vomiting.  A  small  ulcer  is 
quite  frequently  formed  on  the  frainum  of  the  tongue,  the  origin  of  which  is 
to  be  referred  to  mechanical  causes.  The  tongue  is  violently  protruded  in  the 
severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  the  fnenum  is  thus  torn,  or  injured  by  the 
sharp  lower  incisors. 

,  Physical  examination  of  the  lungs  shows  nothing  abnormal  in  uncomplicated 
cases  except  a  few  moist  rales  or  rhonehi.  Sometinios  the  rhonehi  are  wanting, 
or  are  present  in  small  numbers  only  a  short  time  before  a  i)aroxysm,  but  in  other 
cases  an  intense  diffuse  bronchitis  is  developed,  which  often  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lobular  pneumonia  {vide  infra).  Sometimes,  })ut  not  always,  there  is 
an  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  and  especially  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  larynx. 

The  fever,  which  is  usually  present  in  the  first  or  catarrhal  stage,  is  absent  in 
the  convulsive  stage.     The  child  is  free  from  fever  for  the  most  part.    We  often 
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find  a  sH(?lit  riae  of  temi>erflture  up  to  lOO*"  or  101**   (SS^-SS.S'  C),  but  01 
toward  niplit.     Higher  ond  more  iiersistt^nt  ffver  points  to  the  development  of 
couiplications,  cHperially  on  the  part  of  the  l\inf?9. 

The  oonvxilpive  stnge  seldom  lasts  less  llinn  three  or  four  weeks,  and  often 
imu'h  longer,  tip  to  three  or  four  months.  Tlie  paroxysms  gradually  become  less 
frequent  and  less  violent  istadium  decrementi),  until  they  finally  disappear 
entirely;  but  relapses  and  fresh  exacerbations  nlso  occur  in  this  stage.  A  cer- 
tain "  irritability  "  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  remains  for  a  long  time 
after  whooping-coug-h.  Finally,  however,  the  disease,  in  uncomplicated  caseSy 
goes  on  to  a  permanent  imd  complete  recovery. 

Complicationa  and  Sequelae.— The  severe  results  which  sometimes  follow 
whoopinjj-cough  are  probably  due  in  part  to  the  direct  action  of  the  specific  causes 
of  the  disease,  and  in  part  to  complications  of  a  secondjiry  nature  whose  develop- 
ment is  merely  favorerl  by  the  Tfthoopitig-couffh.  The  mo-^t  important  are  complica- 
tions  in  the  lun^s.  A  lobular  eaturrlial  jmeumonia  often  develoi>8  after  a  severe 
bronchitis  which  involves  the  finer  bronchi.  In  such  cases  the  respiration  be- 
comes hurried  and  superficial,  the  fever  higher,  and  the  general  condition  bad 
eveti  in  the  times  between  the  paroxysms.  On  examination  of  the  lungs,  we  hear 
numerous  moist  rales,  especiaDy  over  the  lower  lobes;  and  we  can  sometimes 
make  out  dullness  on  one  or  both  sides,  if  there  is  exteujiive  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion. Such  cases  are  always  very  protracted,  and  nniny  ciiildren  succumb,  partly 
from  the  disturbance  of  respiration  and  partly  from  general  weakness  and  in- 
anition. 

Complications  in  other  organs  are  much  rarer.  Among  the  most  frequent  are 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  which  impair  the  child's  nutrition.  Many  observers  have 
also  mentioned  the  quite  frequent  occurrence  of  a  croupous  or  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  in  the  course  of  whooping-cough.  Finally, 
a  case  under  our  own  obser\'ation  may  here  he  mentioned,  in  which  death  oc- 
curred with  severe  nervous  symptoms,  convulsions,  and  coma.  At  the  autopey 
very  numerous  cnj)illary  hn'morrhagos  were  found  in  the  brain. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  is  the  tirst  thing  to  be  mentioned  among  the  soquelm 
of  whooping-cough.  From  the  marked  i)ressurn  which  the  severe  and  frequent 
outbursts  of  cougliing  exert  from  within  upon  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  they  gradu- 
ally become  dilated.  An  acute  lobular  emphysema  ("acute  pulmonary  infla- 
tion '')  is  sot  up,  which  sometimes  passes  into  a  typical  chronic  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema {vide  infra).  Chronic  bronchial  catarrh  may  also  remain  for  a  long  time 
after  an  attack  of  whooping-cough.  We  have  already  stated  (see  page  1<53) 
that  many  incurable  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  adults  are  to  be  referred  to 
an  attack  of  whooping-cough  in  childhood. 

A  third  important  sequel  of  whooping-cough  is  puhnonary  tuberculosis.  The 
bronchitis  and  lobular  pneumonia  which  occur  during  whooiung-cough  some- 
times do  not  improve,  especially  in  weak  children  with  a  tubercular  tendency. 
The  fever  continues  high,  the  child  grows  thin,  and  constantly  becomes  more  and 
more  miserable.  At  the  autopsy  we  find  cheesy  nodules  in  the  lungs,  cheesy  bron- 
chial glands,  and  at  times  tuberculosis  of  other  organs.  These  eases  signify  that 
when  a  tubercular  infection  is  present,  but  is  still  latent,  the  whooping-cough  acta 
as  an  exciting  cause  for  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  or  that  a  greater  receptivity 
to  infection  with  tiibercular  poison  is  created  by  the  whooping-cough.  Mobius 
has  lately  reported  the  occurrence,  in  a  few  cases,  of  jiaralysis  as  a  sequel  of 
whooping-cough.  This  usually  begins  in  the  lower  and  extends  to  the  upper 
extremities,  and  is  due  apparently  to  neuritis. 

The  diagnosis  of  whooping-cough  can  not  be  made  with  certainty,  as  we  have 
Baid,  until  the  second  or  convulsive  stage.  It  is  easy  then,  however,  since  the 
characteristic  attacks  occur  in  no  other  affection  of  the  kings  in  like  manner 
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and  with  like  frequency  and  duration.  If  we  have  no  opportunity  to  ohserve  the 
attack  itself,  and  have  to  depend  upon  the. description  of  the  friends,  the  diagno- 
sis is  sometimes  more  uncertain;  but  the  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  cough, 
ia  individual  paroxj'sms  associated  with  vomiting,  are  usually  so  characteristic 
that  errors  are,  on  the  whole,  rare.  Furthermore,  the  child  between  the  parox- 
ysms usually  presents  certain  signs:  he  has  a  bloated  aspect,  or  we  may  find 
slight  hemorrhages  into  the  conjunctiva,  or  ulcers  on  the  frtonum  of  the  tongue, 
which  make  the  diagnosis  highly  probable.  Under  some  circumstances  we  may 
also  make  the  attempt  to  bring  on  the  paroxysm  artificially  (rirfc  supra).  In 
adults,  as  we  have  said,  the  attacks  are  rarely  as  characteristic  as  in  children. 
There  are  usually  the  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  severe  bronchitis  with  obsti- 
nate paroxysmal  cough,  but  without  the  characteristic  attacks  and  usually  with- 
out vomiting.  The  diagnosis  of  whooping-cough  therefore  rests  mainly  upon  the 
existence  of  special  {etiological  conditions  (the  co-existence  of  the  disease  in 
children,  etc.). 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  with  the  majority  of  children  if  they  are  previously 
rtrong  and  healthy.  Very  young  children  are  in  more  danger  than  older  ones. 
[I'nder  two  years  there  is  great  danger,  and  over  five  scarcely  any.  It  has  been 
said  that  whooping-cough  causes  one  fourth  the  total  mortality  of  children  in 
London. — V.J  There  is  danger  if  secondar>'  pneumonia  develops,  an<l  if  the  gen- 
tral  nutrition  and  strength  of  the  child  suffer.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  certain 
we  must  call  the  attention  of  the  parents  to  the  probable  long  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease. Regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  sequela?, 
especially  in  weak  children  suspected  of  tuberculosis. 

Treatmeilt. — Since  the  disease  is  protracted  an<l  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  it  is 
our  duty,  when  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  prevails,  to  guard  children  from  it 
as  far  as  poi^sible.  If  one  child  in  a  family  is  taken  ill,  the  other  children  must 
he  rigorously  kept  away  from  him.  If  circumstances  permit,  we  should  prefer 
to  send  them  away  to  another  place  free  from  whooping-cough. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  we  must  first  endeavor  to  fulfill 
general  dietetic  and  hygienic  in<lications.  The  child  should  breathe  pood,  pure 
air.  and  for  this  reason  it  is  often  advisable  to  transfer  th(?  patient  to  a  larger 
rwm.  with  as  much  air  and  sunlight  as  possiI)le.  Th(»  atniosi)here  should  not  be 
too  dry.  and  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a  sjjray  of  water  (carbolic  solution)  fre- 
quently, or  to  hang  ui)  moist  sheets  in  the  room.  In  g(»o(l  weather  the  child 
ihould  be  out  of  doors  a  large  part  of  tlu»  time,  provided  fever  has  ceased.  C.Mty 
children  are  to  be  sent,  if  ixjssible,  into  the  country.  The  f(>od  sliould  be  good  and 
nourishing,  but  dry  and  crumbly  articles  sliould  be  avoided,  being  apt  tf>  ex<'ite 
cough.  Warm  or  lukewarm  baths  frequently  prove  very  beneficial,  particularly 
when  there  is  considerable  bronchitis,  as  they  lessen  tlic  danger  of  a  lobular 
pneumonia. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  whoopinff-cougli  has  not  yet  sliowii  brilliant 
results  despite  the  large  number  of  renn-dies  re<'oniinended.  During  the  ca- 
tarrhal stage  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  give  a  siniph^  exp<M'torant  (ii)ecao.  etc.) 
uid  plenty  of  warm  drink.  In  the  convulsive  stage  tlie  best  remedies  to  try  are 
quinine,  nntipyrine,  belladonna,  bromide  of  potassiiim,  an<l  bromof<irm.  The 
latter  has  been  much  recommended  of  late.  (Juiniue  is  given  in  powders  of  one 
and  a  half  to  eight  grains  (grm.  O.l  to  0.5)s(^veral  times  a  day,  either  in  capsules  or, 
in  the  case  of  smaller  children,  with  clioc<diito.  Th«'  earlier  this  reme<ly  is  em- 
ployed the  more  prompt  is  said  to  ])e  its  l>enefi«'inl  intluencc.  Antii)yrine  is  at 
present  used  more  frequently  than  quinine,  ami  in  do-es  of  four  to  eight  grains 
(pm.  0.2,5-0.5)  several  times  a  day  it  often  produces  distinct  improvement.  liolla- 
donna  is  prescribed  in  powders  containing  one  twelfth  to  one  !«ixth  grain  (grm. 
0.005  to  0.01)  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  giving  three  to  five  such  powders  a 
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day.  This  remedy  has  often  soemed  to  the  nuthor  to  diminis}!  the  number  and 
violence  of  the  paroxysms.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  employed  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  the  duso  of  fifteen  to  forty-five  griiins  x>*'^  diem  (grm.  1  to  3).  Its 
efficacy  is  probably  due  to  its  power  to  diminish  rt-tlex  excitability.  The  same 
drug'  employed  in  an  atomizer  often  has  a  palliative  effect.  Bronioforra  is  the 
remedy  most  used  of  late;  two  to  five  drops  or  more  are  given  several  times  a 
day  in  sweetened  water  or  fruit  juice.  It  is  readily  taken,  and  it  seems  to  act 
favorably  both  on  the  severity  of  the  individual  attacks  and  on  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease. 

If  the  paroxysms  arc  very  violent  we  may  cautiously  adminisfer  small  doses 
of  morphine  or  codeia.  Inhalations  of  chloroform  and  ether  have  also  been 
recommended.     The  followiiju  mixture  is  a  suitable  one: 

JJ  Chloroformi 5J         Cgrm.  30)  ; 

yEtheris .......>...  .^ij        (grin.  00)  ; 

01.  terebinthinro , oijss.   (grm.  IQ).     M. 

Sig.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  poured  upon  a  pocket-handkerchief  for  in- 
halation. 

Finally,  efforts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  lessen  the  frequency  and  the 
severity  of  the  attacks  by  anjcsthetizing  the  pharynx  and  larynx  by  painting  with 
a  ten-  to  fifteen-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine.  Michael  advocates  the  daily  in- 
sufflation into  the  nostrils  of  powdered  benzoin.  Neither  method  of  treatment 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  practice. 

Spraj's  of  various  antiseptic  remedies  have  been  frequently  employed  be- 
cause of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease.  The  practitioner  must  not  expect 
too  much  froiu  them,  however,  although  they  sometimes  act  well.  A  one-per- 
cent, or  tw(i-pcr-cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  moat  frequently  employed  for 
inhahition.  It  may  be  given  s?everal  times  a  day  for  periods  of  two  or  three 
minutes  at  a  time.  Next  to  this,  turpentine  and  benzine  are  most  to  be  recom- 
mended; of  these,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  are  poured  upon  a  sponge  previously 
moistened  with  hot  water.  Turpentine  and  especially  terpine  hydrate  (grains 
vij,  gramme  0.5,  thrice  daily)  are  also  given  internally.  [Farlow  and  others 
report  marked  success  from  spraying  the  upper  air-paesages  with  a  two-per-cent, 
solution  of  resorcine,] 

In  very  many  cases  we  finally  content  ourselves  with  taking  good  general 
care  of  the  child,  and,  if  the  weather  permit,  with  keeping  him  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air.  For  the  treatment  of  the  complications  and  sequelre 
of  whooping-cough  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  chapters  of  this  book. 


CnAPTER   VI 

BRONCHIECTASIS 
{Bronchial  Dilatation) 


Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  not  a  separate  disease,  but  it  is  a  result  of  various 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi.  Nevertheless,  we  will  speak  of  it  briefly  in 
this  connection  since  many  cases  actually  present  the  appearance  of  a  very  char- 
acteristic disease. 

We  distinguish  anatomically  the  cylindrical  and  saccular  bronchiectases. 

Cylindrical  bronchiectasis  con8i:its  r.f  a  uniform  dilatation  of  a  bronchial 
tube,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  medium-sized,  or  rarely  in  the  finer 
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bronchi  of  one  or  more  lobes  of  the  lung.  We  usually  find  at  the  autopsy  that,  on 
slitting  up  the  bronchi,  the  point  of  the  scissors  can  easily  be  pushed  through  the 
dilated  bronchial  tube  close  up  to  the  pleura.  Cylindrical  bronchiectasis  is  usu- 
ally due  to  a  long-continued  bronchitis,  and  develops  most  frequently  in  cases  of 
emphysema,  and  also  in  whooping-cough,  measles,  and  sometimes  in  phthisis,  etc. 
The  primary  process  is  probably  always  the  atrophy  which  follows  the  catarrh, 
and  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  bronchial  walls  thus  occasioned.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus  is  produced  gradually,  partly  by  the  trac- 
tion of  the  thorax  during  inspiration,  and  still  more  by  the  increased  pressure  in 
the  bronchi  due  to  the  frequent  and  violent  fits  of  coughing,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  stagnating  secretion. 

The  diagnosis  of  cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  only  a  probable  one. 
We  suspect  that  a  bronchiectasis  has  formed  if  the  conditions  are  fulfilled 
which  we  know  lead  to  it.  In  the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  of  emphysema  we 
judge  that  there  is  cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  if  the  secretion  is  very 
abundant  and  comparatively  thin,  and  separates,  into  layers  on  standing  in  a 
sputum-cup.  The  dilatation  is  usually  emptied  by  a  severe  paroxj'sm  of  coughing, 
such  as  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  morning  if  the  secretion  collects  in  great  quantity 
during  the  night.  Physical  examination  usually  gives  numerous,  low,  fine,  and 
medium  moist  rales,  especially  in  the  lower  lobes.  The  respiratory  murmur  some- 
times loses  its  vesicular  character  in  marked  cylindrical  bronchiectasis,  and  has  a 
more  indefinite  and  tubular  quality.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  obscured  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  lung  by  the  abundant  rales. 

Saccular  bronchiectases  are  spherical  or  oval  dilatations  which  are  confined  to 
a  definite  portion  of  the  bronchial  tube.  They  may  attain  a  diameter  of  several 
centimetres.  The  bronchus  passes  suddenly  or  gradually  into  the  dilatation,  and 
it  is  often  obliterated  so  that  the  bronchiectasis  forms  a  completely  closed  cavity. 
The  wall  of  a  saccular  bronchiectasis  loses  in  great  measure  the  character  of  a 
normal  bronchial  wall.  As  a  rule  it  is  atrophied  to  a  high  degree,  the  atrophy 
involving  not  only  the  mucous  glands,  but  also  the  muscular  fibers,  the  elastic 
elements,  and  even  the  cartilages,  so  that  the  bronchioctatic  cavities  seem  lined 
with  nothing  but  a  thin  membrane.  The  occurrence  of  many  dilated  vessels  in 
the  walls  of  a  bronchiectasis  is  d\ie  perhaps  to  an  atrophy  of  the  vessel  walls  and 
is  a  symptom  of  great  clinical  importance  (vide  infra).  In  other  cases,  however, 
we  find  hj'pertrophic  processes,  which  involve  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  lead  to  band-like  projections  and  swellings.  Finally,  ulcerative 
processes  may  develop  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  bronchiectasis  and  attack  the 
surrouifding  lung-tissue,  and  change  the  bronchiectatic  cavity  into  a  typical  ulcer- 
ating cavity. 

Only  rarely,  for  example  in  emphysema,  do  we  find  a  single  saccular  bron- 
chiectasis surrounded  by  tolerably  normal  lung-tissue.  Its  origin,  then,  is  to  be 
referrefl  to  causes  like  those  which  have  been  given  above  for  the  much  coni- 
moner  cylindrical  bronchiectases.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  find  saccMilar 
bronchiectases,  singly  or  in  large  numbers,  surrounded  l)y  indiiriitod  nn<l  con- 
tracted lung-tissue.  They  form  one  of  the  complications  of  "  pulnioiuiry  con- 
traction" [fibroid  phthisis],  which  is  almost  always  associated  with  contra<'tion 
of  the  pleura.  Since  Corrigan's  day  we  have  with  sood  reason  looked  upon  this 
contraction  as  the  chief  cause  for  their  origin.  By  the  gradual  shrinking  and 
retraction  of  the  lung,  which  as  a  rule  has  become  adherent  to  tlie  costal  iilonra, 
a  traction  is  exerted  upon  the  bronchial  walls  from  without  to  which  ihey  grad- 
iwlly  yield.  Stagnation  and  pressure  of  the  secretion  w(»rk  at  the  same  time  in 
like  manner  to  dilate  the  bronchial  tnho.  Tim's  arises  the  frcqur-nt  cond)ination 
of  pulmonary  contraction  with  the  formation  of  bronchiectases.  This  condona- 
tion is  usually  unilateral,  and  involves  the  whole  lung  or  only  one  of  the  ui)per 
12 
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or  lower  lobes.  Our  knowledge  is  still  very  ilefectire  as  to  the  cause  of 
''chronic  interstitial  piKiumonia  ■'  luading  to  contruction.  It  often  seems  to  he 
n  quite  insidious  and  gradual  oireumsoribed  chronic  inflanimatorj'  process;  in 
other  coses  by  careful  inquiry  we  can  discover  a  previoua  acute  i)roces3  Umeu- 
nionia,  severe  acute  bronchitis,  etc.)  as  a  starting-jwint  for  the  disease.  Inha- 
lation of  dust  often  plays  a  part  in  the  causation. 

We  sometimes  see  the  form  of  pulmonary  contraction  in  question  developitij 
as  a  result  of  pleurisy.  Laounec  first  advanced  the  opinion  that  in  such  cases  th« 
pleurii^y  was  the  primary  trouble,  aud  that  from  it  an  interstitial  indammatory^ 
process  attacked  the  eonnective  tissue  of  the  underlying?  kniK  and  led  to  contrac- 
tion jiud  then  to  the  fonnation  of  bronchiectases.  Unfortunately  we  lack  further 
confirmatory  evidence  in  this  reijard. 

Most  saccular  bronchiectases  are  situated  in  the  lower  lobes,  but  genuine 
bronchiectasis  is  not  very  rare  in  tho  upper  lobes.     As  a  rule,  the  trouble  is  uni- 
lateral, or  at  least  affects  one  side  tho  most.     Sometimes  large  portions  of 
lung  may  be  completely  transformed  into  a  cicatricial  tissue  studded  with  man] 
bronehiectatic  cavities. 

"  Pure  cases  "  of  broncbiectasis  have  nothing  to  do  with  tuberculosis.    Before 
the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  there  was,  of  course,  confusion  between 
bronehiectatic  and  chronic  tubercular  contraction   of  the  lungs;  but  we  must, 
remember  that,  under  some  circumstances,  chronic  tuberculosis  may  leaii  to  till 
formation  of  brouchiectasig,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  bronehiectatic  pi 
cesses  there  is  not  infrequently  a  secondary  development  of  tuberculosis.    Thei 
are  cases  in  •whicii  it  is  htird  to  decide^  even  at  the  autopsy,  whether  an  exist- 
ing chronic  contraction  in  a  portion  of  the  lung,  with  induration  of  tissue  aud 
the  formation  of  bronchiectasig,  was  origrinally  tubercular  or  of  some  other 
nature. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  saccular  bronchiectasis  are  derived  in  part  from  pbya 
i«ral  examination  and  in  part  from  observation  of  the  sputum  aud  of  the  geu^ 
eral  course  of  the  disease.     If  great  bronehiectatic  cavities  lie  near  the  chest 
wall,  they  may  give  the  same  physical  signs  that  we  shall  learn  to  recognize 
later    in    the   dc!?cription   of   tubercular   cavities.      Bronchiectasc«i   lying   within 
the  lung,  however,  are  often  devoid  of  definite  physical  signs,  so  that  at  most 
we  may  suspect   them   from   other  symptoms,  such   as  the   pix^uliarities   of   tl 
sputiun.     The  more  abundant   the  fonnation   of  bronchiectases  the  more   d«: 
the  rc;-pirntlon  lose  its  vesicular  character  aud  become  harsh  aud  finally  bron« 
chial.     Iiuvsumch  as  there  is  usually  a  very  considerable  secretion  of  mucus,  w 
generally    find,    upon   auscultation,    abundant    medium   and    even   coarse   mois 
rales.     The  percussion  note  over  the  bronehiectatic  portion  of  the  lung  is  usxiall 
dull  or  dull-tympanilic,  a  result  of  the  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  about  thi 
bronchiectasis.     The  whole  thorax  near  an  extensive  bronchiectasis  is  often  mucl 
retnicted  and  distorted. 

The  exjiectoration  is.  as  a  rule,  very  abundant,  and  it  is  often  raised  by  large 
mourhfuls.  On  standing,  as  ii  result  of  its  thin  fluid  character,  it  exhibits  a  dis- 
tiiu't  division  into  an  upper  frothy,  muco-purulent  layer,  a  mi<ldle  muco-serous 
layer,  and  a  lower  purulent  layer.  It  usually  has  a  peculiar  stale,  sweet- 
ish odor,  but  it  may  be  fa>tid.  The  latter  is  almost  always  associated  witli^ 
stagnation  of  the  secretion.  So  long  as  the  expectoration  is  loose  and  easiljl^l 
evacuated,  it  is  not  foetid  and  the  patient  feels  well.  Then  a  cessation  of  the 
expectoration  may  ensue.  The  patient  feels  poorly,  there  may  he  a  slight  rise 
of  temperature,  and  the  expectoration  becomes  scanty  and  has  a  stinking  foetid 
character.  Periods  of  improvement  may  thus  alternate  with  exacerbations.  It 
is  a  favorable  sign  when  the  amount  of  the  exjiectoration  decreases,  provideil  thnt 
it  does  not  become  fcetid  and  that  the  patient  does  not  feel  worse.    Since  bronchi- 
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ectasis  may  give  rise  to  a  permanent  foetid  bronchitis,  and  since,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  have  said,  fcetid  bronchitis  itself  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  bron- 
chiectasis, we  can  understand  the  manifold  inter-relations  and  transitions  which 
the  two  forms  of  disease  present. 

The  not  infrequent  pulmonary  hemorrhages  in  bronchiectasis  are  of  great 
dinical  importance.  They  are  due  to  rupture  of  the  dilated  vessels  (vide  supra) 
in  the  walls  of  the  bronchiectasis.  They  may  also  be  due  to  ulcerative  processes. 
Slight  precursors  may  precede  a  severe  haemoptysis.  The  ha;morrhage  may  be 
Tcry  abundant,  and  it  may  be  repeated  during  a  long  period — several  weeks — so 
that  the  patient  becomes  extremely  anaemic.  Finally  the  htcmorrhages  cease  and 
the  patient  improves  quite  rapidly.  Such  attacks  of  hemoptysis  may  be  rei>eated 
Teiy  often  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  we  hear  comparatively  well-nourished 
patients  with  lung  disease  say  that  they  have  suffered  for  years  from  frequent 
and  severe  hsemoptyses,  we  can  usually  infer,  from  such  statements,  that  there 
is  a  saccular  bronchiectasis. 

The  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  very  variable,  but  it  usually  lasts  for  many 
years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  saccular  bronchiectasis  can  actually  be  cured; 
but  if  no  more  serious  sequelee  occur,  many  patients  may  live  for  years  in  a 
tolerable  condition,  and  may  even  reach  an  advanced  age.  The  general  nutrition 
often  remains  very  good,  although  a  certain  very  characteristic,  anemic,  cyanotic 
tinge  of  the  skin  gives  even  to  corpulent  patients  an  unmistakable  morbid  ap- 
pearance. A  very  characteristic  sign  is  that  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
gradually  become  clubbed  and  thickened,  and  the  nails  are  much  bent.  This 
peculiar  trophic  change,  the  cause  of  which  is  still  unexplained,  is  much  rarer  in 
. .  chronic  tubercular  processes  (vide  infra). 

The  diagnosis  of  extensive  formation  of  bronchiectasis  in  the  lungs  is  in 
^  oumy  cases  easy,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  present  great  difficulties.  In  order 
to  avoid  confounding  it  with  chronic  tuberculosis  the  following  should  be  espe- 
dally  considered :  In  bronchiectasis  the  patient  does  not  present  a  true  cachexia; 
he  is  usually  somewhat  cyanotic  and  pale  at  the  same  time.  The  layer  of 
anbcntaneous  fat  often  remains  well  marked  for  a  long  time.  The  terminnl 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  often  clubbed,  as  in  fwtid  bronchitis.  Fever  is  usually 
absent,  unless  there  are  some  special  complications.  The  expectoration  is  more 
abnndant  and  more  distinctly  stratified  than  is  often  seen  in  tuberculosis;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  it  contains,  of  course,  no  tubercle  bacilli.  Finally,  brou- 
ehiectatic  conditions  ordinarily  (though,  of  course,  not  always)  develop  in  a  lower 
lobe,  while  tuberculosis  is  apt  to  affect  an  upp<?r  lobe  first. 

We  will  refer  to  the  appropriate  chapters  for  the  relations  of  bronchiectasis 
to  f(stid  bronchitis,  pulmonary  gangrene,  etc. 

The  treatment  is  never  directed  against  the  bronchial  dilatation  as  such,  but 
toward  its  causes  or  sequele.  The  treatment  of  bronchiectasis,  therefore,  coin- 
cides with  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis,  foetid  bronchitis,  etc.  Besides 
general  hygienic  measures  (climatic  resorts),  balsamic  remedies  (turpentine,  etc.) 
are  chiefly  used.  Any  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  to  be  treated  symptomatically  in 
the  same  way  as  hemoptysis  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (q.  v.). 
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CHAPTER  YTI 
STENOSIS  OF  THE  TRACHEA  AND  BRONCHI 


1.  Tracheal  Stenosis 

JEtiology. — Stenoftip  of  the  tracliea  muy  be  caused  either  by  diseases  iu  tin 
vicinity  of  the  trachea,  or  by  diseases  of  the  trachea  itself.  The  first-uaiueC 
njode  of  origin  is  the  more  frequent.  To  this  are  due  all  the  stenoses  of  the'' 
trachea  from  compression.  Enlarg-ements  of  the  thjToid  kIuucI  from  simpk- 
struniH  and  new  growths,  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  in- 
nominate arterj-,  tumors  and  abscesses  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  swelling  of 
the  lymph-glands  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  abscess  on  the  anterior  rnxi 
face  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  etc.,  may  exert  so  great  a  pressure  on  the  tracht 
from  without  that  its  lumen  is  made  narrower.  Besides  the  direct  action  of  pi 
sure,  iu  most  cases,  a  gradual  atrophy  and  a  softening  of  the  rings  of  cartilage 
due  to  pressure,  sometimes  play  an  impt^rtont  part,  according  to  Rose,  in  th« 
occurrence  of  stenosis.  A  collapse  of  the  trachea  may  arise  from  this  "  flaccii 
softening,"  which  may  come  on  quite  suddenly,  and  may  cause  many  of  the  cas< 
of  sudden  "  death  duo  to  goitre." 

Changes  in  the  trachea  itself  leading  to  stenosis  are  quite  rare.     Cicatrieiiil 
stenosis  as  a  result  of  syphilitic  ulcerations  is  relatively  the  most  frequent.    New 
growths  in   the  trachea  are  also  to  be  mentioned,  such  as  polypi  and  cancer^ 
the  latter  almost  always  having  invaded  the  trachea  from  the  adjacent  par 
Very  rarely  acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  processes  such  as  perichondritis  loa< 
to  a  swelling  *A  the  mucous  membrane  sufficient  to  cause  stenosis.    In  conclusioi 
we  may  mention  that  stenosis  of  the  trachea  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  forcit 
bodies. 

Symptoms. — If  the  stenosis  is  so  e.\treme  that  there  is  a  real  hindrance  t( 
respiration,  a  very  striking  modification  of  the  breathing  occurs.  It  is  ditficulf 
and  labored,  and  is  performed  only  by  the  help  of  the  accessorj'  muscles.  Bot 
expiration  and  inspiration  are  protracted,  long  drawn,  and  accompanied  by  a  louc 
stridor.  In  many  cases  inspiration  is  more  difficult  than  expiration,  so  that  thei 
is  accordingly  a  preponderating  inspiratorj'  dyspnoea,  and  the  number  of  respira^ 
tions  a  minute  is  diminished.  If  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  hmgs  is  incompletl 
in  spite  of  the  lengthening  of  the  respirations,  we  see  an  inspiratorj'  retraction  of" 
the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  and  sometimes  of  the  throat  and  the  suprtJ-elavieular 
fossa\  In  tracheal  stenosis  the  larynx,  however,  shows  little  or  no  to-and-fro 
movement  on  respiration.  This  fact  is  of  value  in  diagnosis  in  distinguishing^ 
tracheal  from  laryngeal  stenosis,  for  in  the  latter  the  respiratory  movements 
the  larynx  are  quite  well  marked. 

We  sometimes  notice  in  the  pulse  during  inspiration  a  marked  fall  in  tensioj 
and  in  the  height  of  the  pulse-wave,  tho  pnhsus  paradoxus.  With  the  sphygm< 
graph  we  can  show  still  more  plainly  the  changes  in  blood-pressure,  which  vai 
quite  markedly  with  the  respiration.  The  freiiuency  of  the  pulse  is  usually 
little  incrcHScd,  but  sometimes  it  is  diminished. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  just   described  may  form  so  characteristic 
jiicture  that  we  can  recognize  it  at  the  first  glance.    More  precise  informatioj 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  stenosis,  or  the  accurate  differentiation  of  tracheal  stenoajl 
from  the  very  similar  picture  presented  by  laryngeal  stenosis,  demands  a  direc 
laryngoscopic  examination  of  the  larjmx  and  trachea,  which,  of  course,  is  hardly 
practicable  in  a  patient  with  a  high  degree  of  dyspncea. 
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2.  Bronchial  Stenosis 


^arrowing  of  a  primaiy  bronchus,  which  is  the  only  form  to  be  mentioned 
here,  arises  most  frequently  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies — e.  g., 
bits  of  bone,  plumHStones,  buttons,  etc.  These  may  enter  the  air-passages  by 
means  of  a  deep  inspiration,  especially  while  eating,  or  during  sleep.  We  know 
that  foreign  bodies  get  into  the  right  bronchus,  which  is  wider,  somewhat  more 
frequently  than  they  do  into  the  left.  Stenosis  of  the  main  bronchi  from  pres- 
sure also  arises  from  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  mediastinal  tumors,  enlarged  bron- 
chial lymph-glands,  etc.  Stenosis  of  the  left  bronchus  from  the  pressure  of  the 
greatly  dilated  left  auricle  has  been  observed  in  mitral  stenosis. 

The  symptoms  are  not  equally  distinct  in  all  cases,  and  they  depend  upon  the 
shotting  off  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lung.  The  dyspnoea  is  usually  very 
evident,  especially  in  acute  cases.  The  respiratory  excursions  are  much  less  on 
the  affected  side  than  on  the  sound  side.  The  percussion-note  remains  clear; 
sometimes  it  is  very  deep,  because  the  lung  beyond  the  narrowed  bronchus  is  con- 
stantly inflated.  Auscultation  shows  complete  absence  of  the  vesicular  respiratory 
mnimur.  We  either  hear  nothing  or  we  sometimes  hear  over  the  whole  side  a 
load  whistling  or  humming  sound,  the  vibration  of  which  can  in  some  cases  be 
felt  by  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest-wall.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished  on 
the  affected  side.    A  vicarious  emphysema  soon  develops  in  the  other  lung. 

Lobular  pneumonia  frequently  develops  as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  a  bronchus,  because  the  agents  of  inflammation  have  entered  at  the 
same  time  with  these  bodies,  and,  as  the  expectoration  can  be  evacuated  only  with 
difficulty,  and  hence  is  more  or  less  stagnant,  these  irritants  can  readily  establish 
themselves  in  it.  In  stenosis  from  pressure  the  condition  may  of  course  be  modi- 
fied in  many  ways  by  the  primary  disease. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease.  General  statements  as  to  treat- 
ment, therefore,  need  not  be  given  here.  A  direct  mechanical  treatment  of  tracheal 
stenosis  in  appropriate  cases,  such  as  cicatricial  stenosis,  may  be  undertaken  ac- 
cording to  the  different  modes  of  dilatation  above  enumerated.  The  methods 
for  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  larger  air-passages  belong  to  the  domain  of 
snigery.  The  employment  of  an  emetic  has  met  with  distinct  success  in  s\ich 
cases,  but  it  is  not  without  danger,  for  the  foreign  body  may  wedge  itself  into  the 
glottis  during  the  act  of  vomiting  and  occasion  danger  of  instant  suffocation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA 

{EfUihiiive  lironchiiilUi*.     Asthmatic  Jlroiirhiulitin) 

Definition  and  Canses  of  the  Disease. — Bronchial  asthma  is  the  name  wc 
(rive  to  a  morbid  condition  whose  chief  symptom  is  a  sixvial  ionn  of  severe 
dyspnoea.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  dyspnoea  of  bronchial  asthma  are, 
first,  that  it  occurs  in  paroxysms,  or  at  least  that  it  grows  worse  pnroxysnially, 
and,  second,  its  peculiar  maniK'r  of  onset.  The  special  character  of  tIjc  dyspna-a 
of  bronchial  asthma  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  every  tnic  bronchial  asthma  is 
due  to  an  extensive  and  quite  rapid  contraction  of  the  small(>r  and  smallest  bron- 
chial branches.  This  always  gives  rise  to  a  form  of  distress  for  breath  which  differs 
materially  from  every  other  form  of  dyspnoea. 
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The  question  as  to  tlio  origin  of  bronchial  asthma  coincides,  then,  trith  the 
question  as  to  tho  origin  of  thut  extensive  contraction  of  the  bronchioles  which 
is  the  root  of  the  disturbance.     There  seems  to  us  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
should  not  always  he  referred  to  the  same  cause.    We  must  therefore  distingui^h-j 
several  forms  of  bronchial  asthma,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  similar  conditioi 
of  d.vs.pna'a,  have  many  points  of  clinical  .similarity. 

Formerly  the  su-cullod  nervous  bronchial  asthma  was  considered  to  be  tl 
coiniiiunest  form.  Asthma  in  many  cases  was  regarded  as  a  pure  "  neurosis,"  di 
to  paroxysms  of  tonic  spasm  of  the  circular  muscles  in  the  small  bronchi  (Troui 
fecau,  Biermer).  The  sudden  contraction  of  the  bronchi  ami  the  consequent 
dyspnuea  could,  in  fact,  be  very  well  explained  in  this  way.  The  only  thing  left 
unexplained  is  the  conditions  causing-  the  sudden  onset  of  such  a  spasm. 

Many  recent  observations  (Voltolini,  B.  Eriinkel,  Hack,  etc.)  have  rendered  it 
extremely  probable  that,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases,  reflex  processes  play  a 
great  part,  and  especially  reflex  processes  from  the  nasal   mucous  membrane, 
^any  patients  with  asthma  have  been  found  to  have  marked  changes  in  the  nose, 
most  frequently  enlargement  of  the  so-called  erectile  bodies  on  one  or  more  tur^^ 
binated  bones,  also  nasal  polypi,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  etc.™ 
The  evidence  of  the  close  connection  between  the  attacks  of  bronchial  asthma 
and  those  morbid  processes  rest,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  clinical  fact  that  the^ 
asthmatic  attack  usually  begins  with  a  marked  increase  of  the  nasal  symptoms  (a^| 
stuffed  nose,  greater  secretion,  etc.) ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  e3i>ecially  upon  the 
important  therapeutic  observation  that  in  such  cases  the  asthma  may  be  made 
permanently  to  disappear  by  removing  the  nasal  trouble. 

Accordingly  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt  that  in  such,  instances  it  is  proper 
1(1  speak  of  a  reflex  bronchial  asthma.  Certain  observations  which  have  long  been 
familiar  are  probably  connected  with  these  facts  we  have  mentioned — namely, 
the  cases  in  which  persons  are  said  to  have  genuine  asthmatic  attacks  fromB 
particular  odors  (ipecac,  burnt  coffee,  violets,  etc.).  This  is  probably  a  reflex  ™ 
process  coming  from  the  nose.  Similar  relations  doubtless  exist  in  the  so-called 
hay  asthma  (see  page  135). 

Although  we  may  not  question  the  occurrence  of  a  reflex  bronchial  asthma, 
yet  we  can  not  regard  the  theory  that  it  is  caused  by  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  bron- 
chial muscles  as  absolutely  proved-  So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  even  in 
"reflex  asthma"  there  arc  usually  during  the  attack  plain  signs  of  an  abnormalj 
secretion  or  exudation  in  the  smaller  bronchi  (expectiitratiou,  bronrhitic  rales,J 
etc.);  hilt  this  condition  requires  further  explanation  than  by  the  assumption  ofj 
a  muscular  spasm.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not  wholly 
reject  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  many  authors  {WelH?r,  Stiirk,  Frantzel).  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  acute  stenosis  of  the  bronchioles  is  caused  much  less  ^ 
by  a  muscular  spasm  than  by  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  acute  ■ 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Such  a  "  vaso-Tnotor  "  change  may  very  well 
be  excited  by  reflex  causes,  and  it  M'ould  much  better  explain  the  conditions  in 
an  asthmatic  attack  than  would  the  assumption  of  a  purely  muscular  spasm.  S 

It  is  doubtful  whether  genuine  bronchial  a'rthma  may  be  due  to  a  reflex  from™ 
any  other  organ  than  the  nose.    The  most  credible  statements  are  those  in  regard 
to  the  connection  between  bronchial  asthma  and  disease  of  the  pharynx  (hyper-^J 
trophy  of  the  tonsils),  hut  the  stutemonts  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  asthmatic^B 
nttacks  in  diiteases  of  the  ear,  stomach  ("dyspeptic  asthma"),  intestines,  female 
sexual  organs,  etc.,  are  to  be  regarded  with  the  greatest  skepticism.    In  these  cases 
there  is  usually  confusion  between  true  asthma  and  other  conditions  of  dyspnoea 
(hysterical  asthma,  conditions  of  cardiac  weakness,  etc.). 

Although,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  occiirrence  of  a  Derrous  i 
reflex  asthma  can  not  be  questioned,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  onset  of  nervous i 
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asthma  as  a  primary  affection  is  still  very  vague.  At  any  rate  the  cases  which, 
after  careful  investigation,  allow  no  other  explanation  are  very  rare.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  primary  bronchial  spasm  or  with  vaso- 
motor conditions.  The  theory  formerly  maintained  by  many  writers,  that  a  tonic 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm  could  be  the  cause  of  a  true  asthmatic  attack,  is  at  present 
almost  universally  abandoned.  This  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  occurrence  of 
manifest  respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm  during  the  asthmatic  attack. 
These  movements  have  also  been  demonstrated  of  late  by  the  Kontgen  rnys. 

Apart  from  the  reflex  asthmatic  conditions,  most  cases  of  so-called  ''  bronchial 
asthma  "  are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  primary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  smallest 
bronchi  and  bronchioles;  but  since  not  even  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  causes 
typical  asthmatic  attacks,  we  must  assume  that  in  asthma  we  have  to  do  with  a 
special  form  of  bronchiolitis  or  at  least  with  special  attendant  conditions  which 
cause  the  asthma.  Curschmann,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  accurate  clinical  investi- 
gation of  this  most  common  form  of  bronchial  asthma,  termed  the  bronchial 
affection,  which  forms  the  basis  of  it,  ''exudative  bronchiolitis,"  but  we  have 
ourselves  for  a  good  while  usually  employed  the  name  of  "  asthmatic  bronchio- 
litis." We  would  indicate  by  this  term  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  smaller  bronchi 
and  bronchioles  whose  characteristic  features  are  a  i)eculiar  sort  of  expectoration 
{vide  infra)  and  characteristic  "asthmatic"  (vide  infra)  attacks  of  dyspnoea 
which  grow  worse  paroxysmally.  It  is  indeed  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  in 
the  latter  regard  nervous  reflex  processes  in  the  bronchioles  also  play  a  part, 
somewhat  like  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  in  whooping-cough.  The  causes  of  this 
asthmatic  exudative  bronchiolitis  are  not  always  evident.  Sometimes,  however, 
circumstances  apparently  play  a  part  similar  to  those  producing  ordinary  bron- 
chitis, especially  the  continuous  inhalation  of  vegetable  dust  (wool,  meal,  etc.). 
Hany  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  may  also  with  great  probability  be  referred  to 
some  severe  bronchial  disease  in  childhood  (whooping-cough,  severe  bronchitis  of 
measles,  etc.). 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  the  Disease. — We  will  begin  the  account  of  the 
symptomatology  by  a  description  of  the  asthmatic  "attack."  In  its  purest  foim 
"nervous"  bronchial  asthma  consists,  in  fact,  of  single  attacks  of  dyspna'ii,  dif- 
fering in  frequency  and  duration,  which  occur  at  least  without  special  ciuist'  or 
without  any  discoverable  reason  in  persons  otherwise  apparently  healthy.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks  the  patient  is  perfectly  well,  and,  in  particular, 
shows  no  signs  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  most  cases  of  "  bronchial 
asthma,"  however,  the  attacks,  as  we  have  said,  are  only  more  or  less  sudden  ex- 
acerbations of  a  condition  which  in  the  intervals  is  not  perfectly  normal.  While 
ordinarily  only  the  signs  of  a  chronic  bronchitis  are  present,  often  associated 
with  pulmonary  emphysema,  from  time  to  time  exacerbations  occur,  usually  in 
the  form  of  long-continued  asthmatic  dyspnoea,  lasting  for  days  or  weeks.  It  is 
this  latter  form  especially  which  can  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  of  a 
true  bronchiolitis. 

The  asthmatic  attack  either  begins  quite  suddenly,  or  is  preceded  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  by  prodromata.  These  consist  in  a  general  foeliuj;  of  dis- 
comfort, in  abnormal  sensations  in  the  larynx  or  epigastrium,  somptinics  in  re- 
markably frequent  gaping,  and  often  in  a  marked  ooryza  associated  with  a  k<>"kI 
deal  of  secretion  and  frequent  sneezing  (compare  the  relation  between  many  at- 
tacks of  asthma  and  diseases  of  the  nose,  given  above").  The  attack  bcirins  in 
most  cases  at  night  (before  midnight).  The  patient  wakes  np  with  an  intense 
feehng  of  pressure  and  anxiety.  S«)nK'times  he  complains  «»f  a  fcolinvr  <'f  pain 
in  the  chest.  He  has  to  sit  up  straight,  and  in  severe  cases  even  to  >j:,.t  out 
of  bed.  He  often  hurries  to  an  open  window  in  order  to  "  «et  air."  Jlis  ex- 
pression is  anxious;   his  &kin  becomes  pale  and  cyanotic,  and  &ometinie<  i-^  c<>v- 
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erod  with  a  cold  sweat.  On  objective  examination  we  are  at  once  stnick  by  the 
charaoteristic  change  in  the  respiration.  Both  inspiration  and,  especially,  expira- 
tion are  almost  alwaj'S  apfompanied  by  a  high-pi tf^lifil  wbiatling  sound,  audible 
at  a  distance.  Both  respiratory  uqIa  aro  Inhoretl.  requiring  the  aid  of  the  acces- 
sory muscles.  On  inspiration,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  is  elevated  to 
any  extent.  We  sec  in  the  net."k  tbe  inspiratory  contraction  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
ma&toids,  the  scaleni,  etc.  Still  more  striking,  however,  is  the  labored,  panting, 
lonjr-protracted  expiration,  during  which  the  abdominal  muscles  are  contracted 
to  a  board-like  hardness.  We  therefore  recognize  the  disturbance  of  respiration 
in  asthma  as  essentially  an  expiratory  dyspnoea.  The  frequency  of  respiration  is 
in  many  cases  normal,  or  even  somewhat  diminished,  yet  we  have  rei>eatedly 
counted  thirty  or  forty  respirations  a  minute. 

On  physical  examination  of  the  lungs  during  the  paroxysm,  we  find  the  per- 
^•ussioivnote  over  them  normal  or  even  strikingly  loud  and  deep — the  "box-tone." 
The  lower  boundary  of  the  lung  is  usually  found  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces 
b>wer  than  normal.  Not  only  is  this  condition  shown  in  the  cases  with  a  jx^rma- 
nent  pulmonary  emphysema,  but  during  the  asthmatic  attack  itself  there  occurs 
an  acute  inflation  of  the  lung.  The  latter  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  lung  is  much  stretched  by  the  strenuous  inspirations  wldch  arc  made  by  aid 
tif  the  aci'ossory  muscles,  while  the  weaker  expiratory  force  is  not  enough  wholly 
to  drive  out  the  air  again  through  the  contracttxi  bronchiole.s.  Therefore  it  hap- 
jiens  in  lironcliiol  asthma,  as  in  every  other  bronchial  disease,  that  the  expiration 
is  usually  more  labored  and  protracted  than  the  inspiration.  On  auscultation, 
jiigji-pitched  whistling  and  creaking  sounds,  which  quite  obscure  the  vesicular 
murmur,  are  heard  over  most  of  the  lung,  especially  during  the  long  expirations. 
In  many  place-S,  indeed,  where  the  bronchioles  are  almost  completely  closed,  the 
respiratory  murm\ir  is  entirely  absent,  or  we  hoar  only  a  low  whistle  on  expira- 
tion. Toward  the  end  of  the  paroxysm  the  noises  become  deeper  and  more  boom- 
ing, and  sometimes  we  hear  a  few  moist  rales. 

In  brief  paroxysms  there  may  be  scarcely  any  cough  or  expectoration.  In 
most,  particularly  in  the  tedious  cases  of  true  asthmatic  bronchiolitis,  there  is, 
however,  a  scanty  tough  mucous  expectoration.  In  this  are  found,  beside  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  simple  bronchitic  sputum,  larger  or  smaller  numbers  of 
very  characteristic  clumps.  These  may  be  yellow  or  greenish-yellow,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  gray.  The  yellowish  masses?,  which  are  usually  ver;v-  tough,  and  often 
consist  of  a  bunch  of  thready  matter,  represent  swollen  and  fatty-degenerated  pus 
corpuscles,  between  which  arc  very  frequently  intersi>ersed  a  considerable  nund>er 
of  pointed  octahedral  crystals.  These  crystals  were  tiret  described  by  T^eyden  in 
the  sputum  of  asthmatic  pationts,  aiid  are  usually  termed  asthnia  ciystals  (see  Fig. 
25).  Chemically  they  arf  identical  with  "  Charcot's  crystals.''  which  are  found 
in  the  leukiemic  spleen,  the  bone  marrow,  etc.,  and  they  probably  represent  the 
phosphoric-acid  salt  of  an  organic  base  (Schrciner's  base,  CsIIsN),  although  this 
has  lately  been  questinned.  As  soon  as  the  paroxysms  cease  the  number  of  CTTStals 
in  the  sputum  usually  begins  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
observe  in  them  evident  signs  of  tlisintcgrution.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  crystals.  Often,  also,  numerous  ciliated  epitln^lial  cells  are  found, 
in  addition  to  the  crystals,  in  the  yellow  masses.  The  gray  plugs  in  the  sputum 
of  asthmatic  patients  consist  mainly  of  clumps  of  thready  nnicus.  and  contain 
the  peculiar  "  spirals "  which  were  first  described  by  Ungar  and  by  Cursch- 
mann.  Many  of  these  spiral  threads  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  but  others 
demand  the  microscope  for  their  recognition,  through  which  they  are  seen  ns 
brilliant  fonus  composed  entirely  of  various  sized  bands  and  threads  collected 
in  spirals  (see  Fig.  25).  Sometimes  a  brilliant  central  thread  of  small  diameter 
is  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  spiral.    Around  the  spirals  are  found  round  cells,  drops 
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of  fat  and  myeline,  and  Bometimes  ciliated  epithelium,  and  epithelial  cells  from 
the  pulmonary  alveoli.  As  to  the  precise  way  in  which  the  spirals  and  their 
central  thread  develop,  the  question  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
spiralfl  represent  casts  of  the  minutest  spirally  twisted  branches  of  the  bronchi. 
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Fio.  SS.— Asthma  crjrBtals  and  Cur8cbinann*8  spirals  (o,  central  fiber). 


and  therefore  clearly  indicate  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  finest 
terminal  bronchial  twigs. 

Of  the  other  i)eculiarities  of  the  sputum  in  bronchial  asthma  we  may  mention, 
first  of  all,  the  almost  invariable  occurrence  of  very  many  eosinophilous  cells 
in  the  sputum,  and  also,  apparently,  in  the  blood.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is 
still  unknown.  We  occasionally  find  in  the  sputum  of  asthmatics  crystals  of  calcic 
oxalate  and  calcic  phosphate. 

The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated  during  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  the  arteries 
contracted;  the  bodily  temperature  is  normal,  or  sometimes  even  subnormal.  In 
protracted  attacks  we  have  repeatedly  seen  a  slight  febrile  movement  up  to  about 
102'  (39"  C). 

The  duration  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  very  different  in  individual  cases, 
as  has  already  been  said.  Sometimes  it  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  but  sometimes 
it  lasts  several  days,  and  even  weeks.  Marked  exacerbations  and  remissions  of 
ilie  disease  usually  alternate.  The  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  in  ordinary 
«sthma  also  varies  exceedingly.  Sometimes  they  come  on  almost  every  night,  and 
then  there  are  long  pauses  of  months  and  years,  so  that  we  can  not  make  any 
general  statements  as  to  the  course  of  the  disease.  Many  asthmatic  patients  make 
very  remarkable  statements  as  to  the  individual  exciting  causes  of  their  attacks. 
Many  patients  claim,  for  example,  that  the  attacks  occur  only  in  certain  places, 
while  in  other  places  they  are  wholly  free  from  the  trouble,  that  they  can  live 
only  in  the  upper  storeys  of  the  house,  etc.  Such  statements  should  not  remain 
unheeded,  although  it  is  certain  that  they  are  often  duo  to  imagination.  Definite 
recoveries  are  quite  rare,  since  long-continued  asthma  almost  always  lends  to 
chronic  pulmonary  emphysema  with  all  its  consequences. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  bronchial  asthmatic  condition  ns  such  is 
notdiflScult  if  we  limit  ourselves  strictly  to  the  characteristic  type  of  the  disease: 
the  strenuous  respiration  with  wheezing  that  cnn  be  heard  at  n  distance,  the 
labored,  prolonged  expiration,  the  characteristic  physical  Figns  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  peculiar  sputum.  Usually  we  can  easily  di^tiiigui!sh  bronchial  asthmatic 
dyspnoea  from  cardiac  astluna  (<7.  v.),  spasm  of  the  glottis  (g.  r."),  and  also 
from  hysterical  dyspnoea  with  its  superficial  and  verj'  rapid  respiration  and 
normal  conditions  in  the  lungs.  This  latter  distinction  of  true  bronchial  asthma 
from  "hysterical  asthma"  is  very  important  both  in  profriio>i^  and  treatment, 
since  the  two  are  frequently  confounded.     If  wc  are  sure  that  we  are  dealing 
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with  true  asthmatic  attacks,  the  next  question  is  whether  it  is  a  "purely  nervou? 
retlex  asthma  or  an  asthmatic  exudative  bronchiolitis.  Here,  of  course,  we  cai 
decide  only  after  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  (esi>ecially 
the  nasal  cavities)  and  after  observing  the  course  of  the  disease.  Finally,  we  mus 
also  Consider  the  possibility  of  a  purely  symptomatic  asthma  in  chronic  pulmonai 
emphysema,  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  renal  disease  or  arthritis,  etc.  We  must 
however,  confine  our  use  of  the  term  "  symptomatic  bronchial  asthma  "  to  thos 
cases  in  which  we  actually  have  a  dyspncea  with  all  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties of  true  bronchial  asthma. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  of  asthma  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of 
whether  there  is  not  a  definite  cause  whose  removal  may  cure  the  disease.  In  ihii 
connection  we  shouhl  examine  the  nose  carefully,  since  numerous  recent 
serrations  have  shown  that  a  previously  existing  asthma  may  wholly  disappeni 
or  at  least  be  materially  relie^'ed  after  the  treatment  of  some  nasal  disease  whicj 
may  be  present,  such  as  the  removal  of  polypi,  the  destruction  of  the  erectile  bodit 
by  the  galvann-cautery,  etc.  Of  course  these  results  should  not  bo  over-estimated. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  claimed  by  nasal  specialists  that  in  many  asthmatic  potients 
we  can  find  a  definite  spot  in  the  nose  and  ejtcite  an  asthmatic  attack  by  touching 
it  with  a  probe.  This  spot  mu:»t  then  be  treated  first  of  all.  We  will  not  whully 
reject  these  statements,  but  we  are  somewhat  skeptical  in  regard  to  them.  At  nnv 
rate,  the  nose  should  be  treated,  in  our  opinion,  only  when  it  presents  actual 
morbid  changes. 

If  we  can  not  satisfy  the  causal  indication  in  this  way,  we  should  always  try 
next  a  remedy  which  must  pass  for  a  direct  specific  against  certain  forms  of 
asthma — iodide  of  potassium.    In  doses  of  twenty  to  forty-five  grains  a  day  (gnn. 
1,5-3.0),  or  even  more  if  necessary,  this  usually  causes  a   rapid  improvement, 
whicli  of  course  is  not  always,  although  it  is  frequently,  permanent.    In  asthmatic 
bronchiolitis,  especially,  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  dosess  often  nct-s  excellently. 
It  seems  to  make  the  tough  secretion  more  fluid,  to  ease  the  expectoration,  and 
in  this  way  to  lessen  the  stenosis  of  the  bronchioles.    Of  course  a  permanent  and 
complete  cure  is  only  rarely  obtained  from  iodide  of  potassium.    If  iodi«!e  of  potas- 
sium has  been  used  in  vain,  we  must  turn  to  the  other  remedies  which  have  beei 
employed  against  asthma,  although  their  action  is  often  quite  uncertain.    We  maj 
mention  here  the  nitrite  of  sodium  (two  parts  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  watery 
two  to  three  teaspoonfuls  a  day),  and  nitro-glycerine,  which  has  an  analogous 
action  (twenty  drops  of  a  one-per-cent.  alcoholic  solution  in  six  and  n  half  ounces 
[grm.  200]  of  water,  a  tablespoonful  two  or  three  times  a  day) ;  also  bromide  oi 
potassium,  belladonna,  atropine,  etc.     In  some  cases  pneumatic  treatment,  sucl 
as  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air,  has  been  successful,  and  sometimes,  too,  ek 
tricity  (galvanization  and  faradization  of  the  neck),  or  hydrotherapy,  has  beei 
claimed  to  give  relief.    Change  of  climate  may  sometimes  be  of  distinct  service.] 
llfluy  patients  bear  the  sea-air  well,  while  with  others  a  mountain   residence] 
exerts  u  favorable  influence.     Special  reports  (Miu-ienbad,  Kissingen,  ferruginoua 
baths,  etc.)   may  often  be  recommended  with  advantage  if  appropriate  to  the 
patient's  general  constitution. 

In  severe  cases  a  special  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  attack  itself  is  ofteaj 
necessary.    Narcotics  are  without  doubt  the  most  effective,  especially  chloral  anc 
morphine.    In  severe  attacks  we  can  not  avoid  injections  of  morphine,  but  wb| 
must  always  be  cautious  in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  form  the  habit  of 
using  this  to  excess.    Chloral  hydrate  (gr.  xv-xxx,  gnn.  1.0-2.0)  often  relieves  the 
individual  attack.     Among  other  symptomatic  remedies  we  may  mention  mus-, 
tard-plasters   tn    the  chest   and   calves,   putting   the   hands   and    feet    into   hotj 
water,    inhalations    of   nitrite    of    arnyl,    turpentine,    chlorofonn.    pyridine,    etc.^ 
Fumigation  with  saltiicter  paper — unsized  pa^jer  dipped  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
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tion  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  dried — and  the  stramonium  cigarettes  to  be 
liad  in  most  drug-stores,  are  much  praised.  The  patient  may  also  smoke  with 
benefit  stramonium  or  belladonna  leaves  which  hare  previously  been  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  saltpeter  and  then  dried.  Many  patients  praise  highly  the  different 
asthma  cigarettes  and  smoke-producing  i)owder3  or  pastilles,  which  are  sold  as 
secret  remedies,  especially  in  America.  Such  apparent  success  is  certainly  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  psychical  suggestion  wrought  by  these  remedies. 

[Potassic  iodide  is  more  likely  to  prevent  recurrence  if.  it  is  given  continu- 
ously, for  several  months  at  least,  and  it  should  not  be  thrown  aside  as  useless 
mtil  it  has  been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  toleration  without  avail.  A  convenient 
fonn  of  administration  is  in  saturated  aqueous  solution,  a  minim  of  which  repre- 
sents about  a  grain  of  the  drug. 

The  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  substituted  for  potassic  iodide  in  cases 
of  intolerance  of  the  latter.  Grindelia  robusta,  a  drachm  of  the  fluid  extract 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  serves  sometimes  to  prevent  recurrence  of  attacks. 
Marked  alleviation  of  the  paroxysms  is  often  obtained  from  the  inhalation  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl.] 


SECTION  IV 
Diseases  of  the  Luxgs 

CHAPTER  I 

PULMONABY  EMPHYSEMA 

(Alceol<ir  Ectatis.     Pneumatosis  jtiifmon urn) 

Hatnre  and  JSBtioIogy  of  the  Disease. — Pulmonary  emphysema,  the  abnormal 
inflation  and  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  is  one  of  the  commonest  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. It  either  develops  in  separate  parts  of  the  lung,  in  which  case  it  is  subordi- 
nate to  other  pathological  changes  which  co-exist  in  the  lungs,  or  it  involves 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  both  lungs,  and  then  presents  the  symptoms  of  a  char- 
acteristic affection,  which  it  is  usually  easy  to  recognize. 

The  essence  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  the  condition  from  which  most  symp- 
toms are  immediately  derived,  is  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lungs.  If  we  com- 
pare the  sound  lung,  with  its  normal  elastic  force,  to  a  new  and  very  tense  rub- 
ber band,  the  emphysematous  lung  must  be  compared  to  an  old  and  lax  band  that 
is  stretched  and  pulled  out.  We  therefore  see  why  the  emphysematous  lung  takes 
up  a  greater  space  than  the  sound  one,  for,  on  account  of  its  lack  of  olnsticity,  it 
can  no  longer  contract  to  its  former  volume.  We  may  therefore  call  (Muphysoma  a 
permanent  inspiratory  distention  of  the  lung  from  which  it  can  no  longer  return 
to  its  expiratory  condition.  If  we  open  the  thorax  of  a  subject  with  normal 
lungs,  they  contract,  as  is  well  known,  but  the  emphysematous  lungs  remain  in 
their  inflated  condition  after  the  thorax  has  been  opone«l. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  factors  which  cause  this  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lung, 
we  find  that  they  are  the  same  kind  of  influences  which  tend  to  diminish  the  elas- 
ticity of  any  other  elastic  body.  As  a  rubber  band,  by  much  pulling  and  stretch- 
ing, gradually  gfets  longer  and  less  elastic,  so  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  their  abnor- 
mally frequent  and  severe  distention,  gradually  become  inelastic  and  emjihy- 
sematous.  Emphysema  in  many  cases  is  a  true  wearing  out  of  the  lung.  The 
normal  traction  of  inspiration,  which  is  continually  making  new  demands  on 
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the  elastic  powers  of  the  lungs,  finally  leads  to  a  loss  of  elasticity  in  them.  In 
ndvaiiced  nge  most  lungs  become  more  or  less  inelastic.  The  lungs  of  on  old 
man  are  like  an  elastic  band  which  has  done  its  work  for  years  but  which  has 
finally  given  out.  We  therefore  class  emphysema  of  the  Iwnga  in  old  ago 
rather  among  the  states  of  involution,  such  as  develop  in  almost  all  organs  in 
advanced  life,  than  among  sperial  pathological  changes.  We  distinguish,  more- 
river,  most  lungs  with  senile  emphysema  from  other  emphysematous  lungs  by 
the  fact  that  their  vohmie  as  a  whole  is  not  increastxl,  but  is  rather  diminished 
below  that  of  the  healthy  lung,  since  we  find  in  them  the  extensive  atrophic 
processes  of  old  age. 

The  condition  becomes  pathological,  however,  if  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is 
deficient  in  earlier  years  and  independently  of  the  action  of  the  special  in- 
jurious intlucncea  which  will  soon  be  mentioned.  In  such  cases  of  emphysema, 
developing  in  middle  life  or  even  in  youth,  the  idea  of  a  congenital  weakness  of 
the  elastic  elements  in  the  lungs  can  not  be  set  aside.  It  probably  consists  in  a 
quantitative  or  a  qualitative  defect  of  the  elastic  tissue.  Some  obsei'vations  scemi 
to  corroborate  the  statement  that  a  disposition  to  emphysema  may  be  present  ia 
several  members  of  the  same  family. 

If  a  lung  whose  elasticity  is  previously  subnormal  can  not  persistently  satisfy 
the  ordinary  demands  xipon  it,  a  normal  lung,  on  the  other  hand,  also  loses  its 
elasticity  if  the  demands  made  upon  it  are  greater  than  it  can  pcrfomi.  This  is 
the  reason  why  pulmonary  emphysema  is  in  some  instances  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ease arising  from  the  oecupiitiou.  We  mean  here  not  only  those  influences  which 
lead  to  chrviutc  bronchitis  and  thus  later  to  emphysema  (vide  infra),  but  more  esix*- 
cially  the  ahnornKil  dcniands  upon  the  lungs  in  all  those  callings  which  m^cessitate 
6-evere  ph.yi-icnl  labor.  We  mast  not  only  regard  the  deeper  and  more  rapid  res- 
pinitirviis,  but  also  the  increased  pressure  during  expiration  to  which  the  kings  are 
often  expoj^ed  in  the  raising  of  heavy  weights,  etc.  This  explains  the  common  oc- 
curi'euce  of  emphysema  in  the  laboring  classes,  and  also  its  greater  frequency  in 
men  than  in  women.  Besides  this,  wo  must  add  that  in  certain  callings,  such  as 
glass-blowing  and  horn-blowing,  the  over-straining  of  the  lungs  is  much  more  ■ 
direct.  In  all  such  cases  emphysema  may  he  termed  simply  a  premature  exhaustion  fl 
of  the  lungs. 

In  verj-  many  cases  emphysema  develops  as  a  result  of  other  diseases  of  the 
lung,  and  especially  as  a  result  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Dry  catarrh  of  themodium- 
*<ized  and  finer  bronchi  when  of  long  duration  leads,  as  a  rule,  to  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema. The  abnonnal  mechanical  influences  to  which  the  lungs  are  thus  exposed 
act  both  in  inspiration  and  in  expiration.  Since  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  alveoli 
is  rendered  more  difGcult  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  smaller 
bronchi,  abnormally  deep  and  strong  inspirations  are  necessary,  with  a  marked 
expansion  uf  the  alveoli,  in  order  to  draw  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  into  the 
alveoli.  The  alveolar  walls  are  therefore  exposed  to  an  abnormal  traction  at  each 
inspiration.  On  expiration,  a  pressure  from  within,  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
injurious,  acts  on  the  alveoli.  The  ordinary  expiration,  which  usually  needs  only 
the  elastic  power  of  the  lungs,  is  not  sufficient  in  chronic  bronchitis  to  drive  the 
air  out  of  the  alveoli  through  the  narrowed  bronchi.  Thus  arise  the  difficulty 
and  delay  in  expiration  which  are  present  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  which  lead 
to  the  active  participation  of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  the  abdominal  group  of 
tnuscles.  On  forced  expiration,  however,  the  pres-sure  does  not  act  simply  upon 
the  contents  of  the  alveoli,  but  much  more  upon  the  smaller  bronchi  themselves. 
The  channel  of  exit  for  the  air  from  the  alveoli,  therefore,  becomes  still  narrower. 
Since  the  air  can  not  at  once  escape,  the  pressure  within  the  alveoli  is  raised  by 
the  efforts  at  expiration,  and  the  alveolar  wall  is  thus  again  abnormally  expanded. 
The  cough,  which  is  often  present  in  chronic  bronchitis,  is  a  further  factor, 
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ly  i-iinilar  injurious  fashion.  The  attacks  of  coughing  begin  with 
0  forced  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  which  follows  the  closure  of  the 
glottis.  Until  the  glottis  ojx^ns,  therefore,  the  lower  parts  of  the  lung  especially 
ire  put  under  strong  pressure.  The  air  in  them,  which  can  not  escape  outward, 
is  driven  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  lung,  and  there  leads  to  expansion  of  the 
alvpoli,  and  finally  to  emphysema. 

WV  accordingly  see  that  a  number  of  injurious  influences  co-opcrnte  in  the 
gradual  development  of  emphysema  from  chronic  bronchitis,  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  these  influences  have  as  their  result  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  lungs. 
Here,  too,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  individual  differences  in  the  resisting  power 
of  the  lungs. 

Conditions  precisely  similar  to  those  in  chronic  bronchitis  occur  in  other  dis- 
ease*, and  lead  in  like  manner  to  pulmonary  emphysema.  We  very  often  see  the 
development  of  emphysema  in  severe  and  persistent  whooping-cough.  The  worst 
factor  here,  besides  the  existing  bronchitis,  is  the  frequent  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
Many  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  may  be  ultimately 
referred  to  such  a  severe  bronchial  disease  occurring  in  childhood.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  description  of  bronchial  asthma,  both  the  acute  emphy- 
•ema,  which  occurs  during  tlie  attacks,  and  the  final  development  of  a  permanent 
oaphysema. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  here  consider  a  theory  advanced  by  Freund,  which 
would  make  the  development  of  an  emphysema  dependent  upon  a  "  primary  rigid 
dilatation  of  the  thorax."  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  from  certain  pathological 
changes  in  the  costal  cartilages,  as  Freund  claims,  a  thorax,  which  had  become 
fixed  in  the  position  of  inspiration,  might  exert  a  constant  abnomuiill  traction  on 
the  luiigi*  and  so  give  rise  to  an  emphysema.  The  occurrence  of  this  hypothetical 
primary  di»eope  of  the  cartilages,  howeA*er,  hoa  up  to  the  present  time  not  bwn 
established.  It  is  rather  considered  by  the  majority  of  authors  as  a  secondary 
change,  developing  ns  a  result  of  emphysema  or  else  simultaneously  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  we  sometimes  observe  in  children 
the  "  emphysematous  habit "  of  the  thorax  and  neck,  which  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed further  on,  and  that  in  fact  we  can  often  discover  in  such  children  a 
bejrinning  emphysema  early  in  life.  We  might  perhaps  imagine  a  congenital 
failure  of  harmony  between  the  size  of  the  thorax  and  the  sire  of  the  lungs, 
when^hy  the  latter  are  from  the  start  in  constant  overtension. 

Bosides  the  already  described  essential  or  substantial  emphysema,  which  is  a 
fjxvinl  diseapc  attacking  both  hmgs  uniformly,  we  distinguish  a  so-called  vicarious 
ftr  conii>lcmentary  emphyfiema.  If.  by  any  disease,  certain  portions  of  the  lungs 
are  incapacitated  in  their  functions,  the  parts  which  remain  healthy  must  then 
aisutne  the  whole  business  of  respiration.  They  become  excessively  expanded  on 
iitspiration,  and  as  a  result  they  become  emphysematous.  Thus  we  sec  emphysema 
of  the  upper  loWs  in  affections  of  the  lower  lobes.  Emphysema  of  one  lung  is 
inost  frequently  obser\'ed  clinically  when  the  other  lung  is  extensively  diseased, 
especially  in  unilateral  chronic  contractions  of  the  lungs  and  pleurie.  usually  seen 
in  tuberculosis.  Vicirious  emphysema  may  also  be  confined  to  quite  pmiill  por- 
tion? of  the  lun*r.  but  tbon  it  is  merely  of  pathological  and  not  of  cliniral  interest. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — As  we  have  seen,  the  actual  abnormality  of  the  lung 
iti  emphysema  is  not  due  to  a  pathological  change,  but  to  a  change  in  itn  physical 
••ondiiions.  The  Iom  of  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  eho^vn  in  its  greater  vdume,  in 
its  lark  of  contractility,  and  in  its  persistence  in  a  position  of  inspiration. 

The  eingle  alveoli  arc  of  course  just  as  much  expanded  as  the  whole  lung,  but 
their  wnlls  show  at  first  no  histological  changes.  We  have  here,  then,  a  condi- 
tion which  Trnube  has  called  "  increased  volume  of  the  lungs,"  and  has  distin- 
guished from  the  "  pulmonary  emphysema"  proper.    This  distinction  is  without 
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doubt  justified  anatomically,  but  clinicallj'  it  can  not  well  be  maiutained.  As  the 
distention  is  constant,  the  alveolar  walls  can  not  withstand  the  eoustant  traction 
and  pressure.  This  leads  to  progressive  atrophy  of  their  tissue  from  pressure — 
that  is,  it  leads  to  a  real  disappearance  of  the  clastic  elements  of  the  lung.  The 
atrophy  begins  quite  gradually.  The  partition-walls  of  the  alveoli  are  first  per- 
forated, and  then  they  partly  or  wholly  break  down.  The  neighboring  alveoli  run 
more  and  more  into  one  another,  and  thus  finally  arise  alveolar  ectasis  and  in- 
fundibular ectasis,  which  con  be  made  out  with  the  naked  eye,  and  which  may 
attain  a  diameter  of  five  or  ten  millimetres  or  more.  If  single  air-bubbles  enter 
the  interlobular,  interstitial,  or  subpleural  connective  tissue,  which  may  happen 
perhaps  in  severe  fits  of  coughing,  we  speak  of  an  interstitial  or  interlobular  em- 
physema, in  distinction  from  the  ordinary  vesicular  or  alveolar  emphysema. 

The  tissue  atro])hy  in  the  septa  of  the  alveoli  affects  not  only  tlie  elastic  tissue*' 
however,  but  also  the  branches  of  the  puknouary  capillaries  in  the  alveo- 
lar walls.  The  affection  of  the  elastic  tissue  adds  no  new  conditions  to  the  dis- 
turbed functions  of  the  emphysematous  lung,  which  we  have  just  described.  The 
destniction  and  final  atrophy  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  however,  is  the  second 
important  factor  in  the  pathology  of  pulmouarj'  emphysema,  for,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  great  a  part  of  the  vascular  area  in  the  lungs,  the  outflow  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  considerably  impeded.  There  must  therefore  necessarily 
be  a  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  can  overcome  the  increased  resistance  only  by  increased  work, 
and  thus  in  everj'  chronic  pulmonary  emphysema  there  finally  arise  a  dilatation 
and  consecutive  hypertrophy  of  the  right   ventricle  with  their  further  conse- 
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General  Course  of  the  Disease. — Although  a  pulmonary  emphysema  may 
8ometime-s.  as  in  whoi»ping-c<iuyh,  develop  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  still  its 
course  is  always  very  rhronic.  In  most  cases  the  origin  of  the  di^^easc  is  quite 
gradual,  as  in  all  thi>se  instances  in  whi<"h  emphysema  dt-'vclojis  from  chronic 
bronchitis  or  asthirva,  or  as  a  result  of  some  injurious  oucupation.  The  symp- 
toms gradually  and  insidiously  associate  themselves  with  those  of  the  chronio 
bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  of  empliysemo  usually  begin  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  but 
marked  emphysema  may  occur  in  youth  and  childhood.  The  disease  always  lasts 
for.  years,  unless  some  fatal  intercurrent  disease  arises. 

The  objective  and  subjective  symptoms  are  due  either  to  the  chronic  bron- 
chitis, which  very  often  co-exists,  or  to  the  emphysema  itself.     Not  only  is  the 
bronchitis,  as  we  have  sc^n  above,  very  often  the  cause  of  emphysema,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  development  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  greatly  favored  by  th 
circulatory  disturbances  in  thn  lung  associated  with  emphysema.     Thus  the  twi 
diseases,  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis,  are  closely  connected  clinically. 

Bronchitis  causes  its  well-known  s^-raptoms — cough,  expectoration,  moderate 
dyspnopa,  and  a  feeling  of  ]>res3ure  in  the  chest.  The  brunehiectases,  which  are 
often  gradually  formwf,  esjjc'cially  in  the  lower  lobes,  may  lend  a  peculiar  stamp 
to  the  cough  and  expectomtion  (see  page  178).  Emphysema  increases  the  pa- 
tient's dyspno?a  to  a  degree  which  can  never  be  caused  hy  chronic  bronchitis  alone. 
The  emphysematous  lungs  soon  become  incapable  of  satisfying  any  extraordinary 
demands  of  respiration.  Many  patients  are  only  slightly  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  so  long  as  they  keep  quiet,  but  whenever  they  make  a  tritling 
physical  exertion,  go  up-stairs,  or  take  a  little  longer  walk  than  usual,  the  dyspucea 
comes  on.  1 

The  variations  in  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  bronchitis  correspond  to  the 
frequent  and  quite  marked  variations  in  the  patient's  feelings.    These  variations 
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depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient,  his  circumstances,  and  the  possibility 
of  hU  taking  care  of  himself  ;  the  change  of  seasons,  too,  has  an  influence  on 
liim.  In  pleasant  weather  many  patients  live  in  tolerable  comfort,  but  autumn 
and  winter  bring  an  aggravation  of  all  their  symptoms  with  the  increase  in 
tlieir  brondiitis. 

The  last  stage  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  appearoncc  of  disturb- 
ance of  compensation  in  the  heart.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  cause  of  the 
impainnent  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  of  the  resulting  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle,  is  the  closure  of  numerous  pulmonary  capillaries.  A  further 
reason  for  the  impairment  of  the  circulation  comes  from  the  disturbance  of  res- 
piiation  itself,  since  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  circulation 
is  veil  known.  The  appearance  of  a  marked  disturbance  of  the  circulation  may 
be  deferred  for  some  time  by  the  increased  eflForts  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
(^anosis  of  most  patients,  however,  is  due  not  only  to  incomplete  oxidation  but  to 
the  blood-stasis  which  extends  backward  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into 
tie  veins  of  the  body.  Finally,  the  right  ventricle  becomes  more  and  more 
feeble,  the  stasis  in  the  veins  increases,  oodema  of  the  extremities  and  transudation 
into  the  various  cavities  of  the  body  ensue,  and  after  long  suffering  the  patient 
snccnmbs  to  dropsy. 

£mph;>'sema  is  frequently  combined  in  its  later  stages  with  other  chronic  dis- 
eases. Pulmonary  emphysema  with  its  sequeltc  is  seldom  found  at  the  autopsy 
as  a  single  lesion,  but  we  discover  in  the  cadaver  co-existing  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  blood-vessels,  or  the  kidneys,  all  a  genuine  wearing  out  of  the  aging  body. 
Pnlmonary  tuberculosis  is  often  a  final  development  in  emphysema,  but  it  is 
usually  of  the  chronic  indurated  form,  and  is  not  very  extensive. 

Fhyncal  Examination.  1.  Inspection. — ^In  many  patients  we  can  detect  the 
disease  with  considerable  confidence  at  the  first  glance ;  we  are  therefore  justified 
in  speaking  of  an  emphysematous  habit.  The  patients  are  usually  quite  well 
nourished,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  are  often  rather  cor- 
pulent. They  appear  plump  or  even  somewhat  bloated,  and  their  faces  are  more 
or  less  markedly  cyanotic.  The  configuration  of  the  neck  and  thorax  is  especially 
characteristic.  The  neck  is  usually  short  and  thick;  the  sterno-cloido-mas- 
toid  muscles,  which  have  to  act  as  a\ixiliaries  in  inspiration,  are  tense  and 
hypertrophied.  The  inspiratory  contraction  of  the  scaleni  may  also  be  seen  and 
felt.  The  veins  in  the  neck  are  visibly  dilated,  and  in  severe  cases  are  swollen 
to  thick  blue  cords,  and  we  sometimes  see  in  them  evident  undulating  or  pulsating 
movements.  The  thorax  is  rather  short,  but  broad  and  strikingly  deep — the  "  bar- 
rel-shaped thorax."  The  intercostal  spaces  arc  narrt)W,  and  the  lower  ribs  incline 
only  a  little  downward.  The  epigastric  angle  is  therefore  obtuse,  and  sometimes 
becomes  almost  a  straight  line.  The  respiratory  movements  are  almost  always 
accelerated  in  severe  cases.  Inspiration  becomes  short  and  labored.  The  excur- 
sions of  single  ribs  are  therefore  slight,  and  the  thorax  is  raised  rigidly  and  more 
as  a  whole.  Expiration  is  visibly  prolonged.  There  may  be  a  noticeable  retrac- 
tion of  the  intercostal  spaces  on  inspiration,  in  the  lower  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  thorax. 

This  characteristic  form  of  the  thorax  in  emphysema  is  regarded  as  a  constant 
inspiratory  position  of  the  ribs,  and  corresponds  to  the  pennanent  inspiratory 
dilatation  of  the  lungs.  The  peculiar  rigidity  of  the  thorax  is  probably  due  to 
the  changes  in  the  costal  cartilages  already  described,  which,  according  to 
Freund,  are  primary.  In  many  cases  the  emphysematous  form  of  the  thorax 
gradually  develops  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  in  other  cases  it  seems  to 
depend  on  some  original  predisposition  to  tlic  (li:^(?ase  (vidp  t<u]irn). 

In  conclusion,  we  must  state  that  the  above  despription  corresponds  to  the  typi- 
cal form  of  emphysema,  from  which  we  may  have  many  deviations.    In  the  para- 
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lyred  thorax,  for  instance,  we  may  meet  with  a  high  degree  of  essential  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  which  has  ofton  given  rise  to  errors  in  rliagnosis. 

2.  Percussion. — Percussion  gives  very  decitled  results  in  the  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary eniphj'eeniH.  Wo  find  the  inferior  border  of  the  lungs  one  or  two  inter- 
costal spaces  lower  than  under  nonnal  conditions,  corresponding  to  their  perma- 
nent inspiratory  inflation.  Clear  pulmonary  resonance  on  the  right  front  in  tha 
line  of  the  nipple  extends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  seventh,  and  sometimes  of  th 
eighth  rib.  On  the  left  front  it  extends  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  so  that  the  cardia 
dullness  is  lessened.  The  area  of  cardiac  dullness  can  often  not  be  made  out  »6 
ull;  or  at  most,  on  strong  percussion,  it  is  made  out  in  a  limited  extent  as  rela- 
tive dullnciis.  The  pulnionnry  rc=>onance  extends  on  both  sides  in  the  back  to  the 
first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra.  These  results  of  percussion  in  emphyseraa,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  altered,  because  other  conditions,  such  as  passive  congestion 
of  the  liver,  meteorism,  and  ascites,  may  Le  present  at  the  same  time,  and  pus.h 
up  the  diaphragm.  Thus  the  detection  of  emphysema  by  percussion  is  made  decid- 
edly difficult. 

Qualitative  changes  in  the  percussion-note  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  emphy- 
sema. The  pitch  is  sumetlnies  remarkably  loud  and  deep — the  "box-tone"  [tym- 
panitic resonance] ;  but  in  other  cases,  especially  in  the  back,  we  find  it  somewhat 
rnised.  Tlii^  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  poor  vibratory  conditions  in  the  rigid 
chest-walls,  but  in  other  caies  it  is  caused  by  the  retention  of  an  abundant  secre- 
tion in  the  lower  lobes. 

On  inspiration,  the  lower  edge  of  the  lung  moves  downward  very  little 
not  at  all.  This  is  an  important  sign  in  diagnosis.  Since  the  lung  is  always  in 
state  of  iibnormal  inspiratory  distention,  and  since  the  entrance  of  air  is  impeded 
by  the  accompanying  cotarxh  of  the  bronchi,  the  difference  between  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  expansion  of  the  lung  is  much  diminished.  The  difference  caused 
by  respiration  in  the  lower  limit  of  the  lung  affords  a  good  meastire  of  the 
respiratory  disturbance  in  the  lower  lobes. 

The  detection  of  dilafafion  and  h.'V'portrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  by  percus' 
sion  is  in  many  cases  difficult,  because  the  lungs  cover  the  heart.     A  positiv( 
result  can  be  obtained  only  by  carefully  defining  the  relative  cardiac  dullness  fhyj 
very  light  percussion].    The  e])ipastric  pulsations  frequently  seen  in  eniphy?cni 
and  also  the  marked  undulating  and  pulsating  movements  in  the  jnp:xdar  veins,  a 
to  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

3.  Aitscnllntion. — The  characteristic  auscultatory  sign  of  emphysema  is  the 
prolonged  expiration.    As  a  flabby  nibber  band,  when  it  is  stretched  and  then  let 
loose,  no  longer  snaps  back  quickly  and  strongly,  so  the  emphysematous  lung, 
when  it  has  been  stretched  in  inspiration,  comes  back  again  only  slowly.    We  hear 
with  it  a  somewhat  aspirated,  sonorous  sound,  which  plainly  exceeds  the  vesicula 
inspiratory  sound  in  duration.     The  vesicidar  murmur  itself  often  undergoes  II 
modification  in  pulmonary  emphysenni.     It  sonnds  exaggerated,  and  shufiSin^) 
or  in  other  cases  it  is  rougher  and  more  indefinite.     In  a  high  degree  of  em- 
physema the  vesicular  re^^piration  is  pometimes  very  faint  and  obscure,  because 
the  inspiratory  current  of  air  is  reduced  to  a  small  amount  in  the  lungs,  whicltj 
are  already  excessively  dilated.    In  many  cases  we  hear  rhonchi  beside  the  re?pi 
atory  murmur,  dry  whistling,  buzzing,  and  creaking  sounds  on  inspiration  an 
expiration.    If  cylindrical  bronchiectases  have  already  formed,  we  hear,  especial! 
over  the  lower  lr>bes,  numerous  fine  and  medium  moist  rales,  but  no  sonorou 
rhonchi.    The  adventitious  sounds  may  wholly  conceal  the  respiratory  murmur. 
With  a  marked  retention  of  secretion  we  sometimes  hear  nothing  but  a  low,  sup 
pressed  rattling. 

In  the  heart  the  sounds  are  usually  rather  feeble,  because  it  is  covered  by  t! 
lung.    The  ''  functional  systolic  murmur  of  emphysema"  at  the  apex,  described  b 
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some  imterB,  we  have  heard  much  less  frequently  than  we  should  expect  after  the 
statemenis  relating  to  it.  If  present,  it  is  probably  due  to  co-existing  valvular 
changes.  The  pulmonic  pecond  sound  in  emphysema  is,  as  a  rule,  markedly  accen- 
tuated, a*  a  reault  of  the  stasis  in  the  pulxnouary  circulation. 

The  diminution  of  the  expiratory  pressure  in  emphysema  may  be  measured 
with  the  manometer,  or  with  Waldenburg's  "  pneumatometer."  The  normal  ex- 
pinitoTy  pressure  of  liu  to  130  millimetres  sinks  in  emphysema  to  KKJ  or  80  milli" 
netresL  As  we  should  expect,  the  spirometer  shows  a  diminution  of  the  vital  luii({ 
capacity,  which  can  be  j-eadily  explained.  The  normal  lung  capacity  of  about 
3^00  cubic  centimetres  falls  to  2,000  or  1.000  cubic  centimetres. 

Other  Symptoms  in  tbe  Lungs  and  in  Other  Orqaics 

In  regard  to  the  other  symptoms  in  the  lungs  we  have  only  a  little  to  add  to 
what  has  already  been  said.  The  intensity  «>f  the  cough  naturally  varies  in 
individual  cases  according  to  the  degree  of  the  existing  bronchial  catarrh.  Many 
patients  are  troubled  by  a  dry  cough,  while  others  have  abundant  expectoration. 
There  is  nothing  characteristic  of  empliysemn  in  the  composition  of  the  latter. 
All  the  kinds  of  sputa  which  are  found  in  the  different  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis 
are  also  found  in  p\ilmonary  emphysema.  The  dyspncca,  whose  predominant  ex- 
piratory character  we  have  already  mentioned,  increases  in  advanced  cases  to  a 
most  marked  degree.  Soraetiroee  the  increase  shows  itself  by  the  appearance  of 
distinctly  paroxysmal  dyspnwa.  This  is  often  really  to  be  r^arded  as  a  symptom- 
atic bronchial  asthma,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  temporary  increase  nf  the  bronchitis,  retention  of  sci-iretion,  and  cardiac  failure, 
miiy  also  excite  attacks  of  dyspnrra,  which  can  not  properly  be  termed  asthma. 

The  imjK>rtont  changes  in  the  heart  resulting  from  emphysema  have  already 
been  described.  The  exhausted  risht  ventrielo  can  no  longer  overcome  the  in- 
creased resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  difficulty  of  respiration  is 
nill  greater,  from  the  passive  congestion  of  tho  piilmonary  vessels.  The  skin  be- 
comes still  more  cyanotic,  and  finally  cedema  and  general  dropsy  develop.  The 
failure  of  compensation  is  indicated  by  the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  its  increased  fre- 
<iuency,  and  sometimes  by  its  irregularity.  The  difficulty  of  an  objective  exam- 
ition  r>{  the  heart  in  emphysema  has  been  spoken  of  above. 

The  app>earances  of  blood-stasis  in  the  internal  organs  are  shown  especially  in 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  liver  is  swollen,  and  its  increase  in  sire  (the  liver 
of  passive  congestion)  can  frequently  be  made  out  by  percussion  or  palpation. 
The  pains  in  the  hepatic  region,  of  which  many  patients  complain^  are  per- 
haps due  sometimes  to  tbe  stretching  of  the  rapsule  of  the  liver,  but  they  are  prob- 
ably more  often  muscular  pains  excited  by  the  frequent  coughing. 

In  the  kidneys  the  effect  of  stasis  is  first  shown  by  a  diminished  excretion  of 
urine.  The  urine  is  more  scanty  in  amount,  mnre  concentrated,  of  a  higher  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  of  a  darker  color.  It  generally  gives  an  abundant  sediment  of 
urates,  and  it  may  contain  a  small  amount  of  albumen.  Microscopically  we  may 
find  a  few  hyaline  casts,  nnd  a  few  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  evident 
that  this  diminished  activity  of  the  kidneys  favors  the  development  of  dropsy. 

The  siileen  is  not  infrequently  found  congested  at  the  autopsy.  The  evidence 
<i{  this  however,  is  often  uncertain  during  life,  for  percussion  of  the  spleen  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  emphysema,  and  palpation  is  difficult  from  the  anasarca. 

Gastro-intestinal  s,>'mptomp  may  be  present  in  emphysema.  The  appetite 
•eldotn  remains  good  throughout  the  disease.  Many  i)atient3  suffer  from  chronic 
constipation;  and  more  rarely  there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

Ferer  is  not  present  in  simple  pulmonary  emphysema.    Whenever  fever  exists 
for  n  long  time  it  depends  on  other  complications,  such  aa  severe  bronchitis,  pneu- 
TOonin,  or  tuberculosis. 
18 
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Complications  i»f  emphysenm  with  other  fJjronic  diseases  are  frequent.     The 
old  opinion  lluit  euipliysenia  ami  tuheri'iilosis,  aufi  emphysema  and  chronio  hen 
disease,  were  aiitafjunistic  to  each  other  is  entirely  fnise.    These  eomplieations  a 
not   very   rare.     We  tnuy  also   mention   the  complication   with   general   arteri 
eclerosis  and  with  chronic  nephritis,  especially  the  contracted  kidney.     Amon^'' 
acute  diseases  we  must  mention  purtieuhirly  the  acute  accidental  pulmonary 
eoniplioations,  to  which  emphysematous  patients,  particularly  of  the  lower  classes^, 
ore  much  expos?ed  as  a  result  of  over-exertion,  exposure  to  cold,  etc.     Acute  febril 
bronchitis  and  lolnilar  pneumonia  cause  marked  exacerbations,  and  attacks  o: 
true  intliicnza  and  croupous  pneumonia  in  aged  patients  are  not  infrequent!, 
dungerou^s  lo  life. 

The  diag^nosis  of  emphysema  can  be  made  directly  from  the  results  of 
physical  examination,  and  visually  presents  no  difficulties.    We  think  it  importaui 
merely  to  say  that  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  a  low  p<isition  of  tha) 
lower  edge  of  the  lung  alone.     Many  men  apparently  have  dilated  luug-s  but  m 
symptoms  at  all.     The  chief  thing,  therefore  (besides  the  dilatation  of  the  lung^s) 
is  the  presence  of  delayed  and  difficult  expiration  ami  lessened  i>ower  of  inspira- 
tion.    The  diagiiosis  is  difficult  when  a  patient  with  emphysemu  is  not  examined 
until  the  final,  dropsical  wtajKe.     In  such  cases  it  is  often  very  dithcult  to  avoid 
confusion  with  heart  disea.He  (primary  hypertrophy,  myocarditis,  mitral  stenosis).  A 
contracted  kidney,  etc.     It  is  often  difficult,  also,  to  come  to  a  decision  in  thogfrV 
cases  in  which  there  are  evident  signs  of  co-existing  cardiac  or  renal  disease  besides 
the  emphysema.     In  such  cases  it  is  often  hardly  po.ssihle  to  decide  upon  which  ^ 
of  the  different  organic  chanpes  the  chief  stress  is  to  be  laid.    In  all  such  cases  H 
we  must  i)lace  especial  confidence  in  an   accurate  history  as  well  as  a  careful 
physical  examination.     The  special  nature  and  the  sequence  in  development  of 
the  individual  symptoms  often  afford  valuable  data  for  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  whole  dinicial  picture. 

Prognosis. — Pulmonary  emphysema  of  acute  origin — that  is,  acute  infla- 
tion of  the  lung — like  that  resulting  from  whooping-cough  and  aualojfous  afTec- 
tion.s,  may  be  recovered  from  in  many  cases.  Otherwise,  as  regards  the  final, 
curability  of  the  disease,  the  prognosis  is  wholly  bad.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  intensity  of  the  symptoraB  are  of  course  very  different  in  individ- 
ual cases.  Here  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
patient  is  placed.  With  sufficient  cure  the  disease  may  be  tolerably  well  bom& 
for  many  years,  but  without  it  the  first  symptoms  of  respiratory  and  cardiac 
insufficiency  appear  much  curlier.  The  final  termination  is  usually  due  to  com- 
plieatirms   (vide  supra).  fl 

Treatment. — Since  emphysema  itself  is  only  slightly  amenable  to  treatment,  ■ 
most  of  our  therapeutic  remedies  are  directed  to  that  accompanying  condition 
upon  which  the  greater  part  of  the  symptoms  depend — the  chronic  bronchitis.^ 
If  we  succeed  in  improving  this,  or  even  in  wholly  removing  it.  we  always  obtain 
a  dfH-ided  improvement  in  ttll  the  patient*s  symptoms.  The  therapeutic  agents 
mentioned  iti  the  description  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  therefore  of  frequent  use- 
in  emphysema. 

In  the  first  place,  we  mu.st  seek  the  best  hygienic  conditions  for  the  patient,. 
and  remove  him  from  all  injurious  influences,  such  as  dust,  bad  air,  and  great 
physical  exertion.  In  dr>'  catarrh  we  should  use  the  alkaline  mineral  waters^ 
and  when  there  is  abundant  mucous  secretion  the  bal.snms,  such  us  turpentine 
internally  and  by  inhalation.  The  most  valuable  expectorants  are  iodide  of 
potassium,  apomorj^hine,  and  ipecac  when  the  e.\pectoration  is  tough,  and  liquor 
ammonii  anisatua  and  seiu-ga  when  it  is  abundant.  Their  action,  of  course, 
too  often  fails  of  the  desired  result,  so  that  we  frequently  have  to  change 
our  remedies.     When   there  is  a  troublesome  cough,  disturbing  the  sleep,  w© 
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CM  Dot  dispense  witk  narcotics,  such  na  morphine,  codeine,  or  Dover's  powder.  If 
wvtre  (l.vspiia'ji  come*  on,  wo  may  try  to  obtain  relief  by  mustard  plasters  to  the 

it.  or  l»y  inunersin^  the  hand^  and  feet  in  hot  water.     With  asthmatic  atiueka 

may  try  iodide  of  potassium,  besides  the  other  remedies  mentioned  for  asthma. 
Here,  too.  we  must  iiuaUy  resort  to  narcotics. 

We  must  carefully  watch  th».'  condition  of  the  heart,  and  use  dipi talis  when 
nre  si^us  of  beginning  disturbimce  of  compensation  and  the  pulse  grows 
'mall  Bod  irregular,  and  lhi»  drug  may  prove  very  useful.  If  symptoms  of  dropsy 
9ft  in,  we  may  sometimes  prescribe  diuretic  remedies,  such  juniper-tea.  acetate 
of  poUtssium,  diuretiue,  calomel,  etc.,  besides  digitalis.  When  there  is  persistent 
wcflkoess  of  the  heart  we  should  also  use  digitalis  aud  other  Htimuluuts  (stro- 
phontbus.  camphor,  wine,  etc.).  • 

Besides  the  purely  symptomatic  treatment  thus  described,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  causal  indications  in  emphj'sema,  and  especially  to  aid 
the  patient  in  expiration,  and  thus  to  improve  the  power  of  the  lung  to  contract, 
where  it  is  possible.  To  this  end  (ierhardt  has  recommended  assisting  expiration 
mechanically  by  coniprension  of  the  thorax.  This  compression  must  bo  done 
inethodicnlly  by  another  person,*  nl>out  five  or  ten  minutes  every  day,  by  the  aid 
tif  both  hands  laid  flat  on  the  lower  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax.  The  effect  of 
lliii  manipulation  in  diminishing  the  dysjipnu^a  and  making  expectoration  easier 
i*  in  many  cases  very  satisfactory.  The  "  breathing  chair  "  made  by  Kossbaeh 
bm  a  similar  mechanical  action. 

The  employment  of  the  pneumatic  treatment  hos  also  become  quite  general, 
Hiiecially  since  the  introduction  of  Waldenburg's  portable  apparatui*).  The  expi- 
ration into  rarefied  air,  which  meets  the  causal  indication,  may  procure  great 
rrlief  for  the  patient  in  many  cases,  and  sometimes,  too.  may  result  in  an  iraprove- 
tticnt  of  the  emphysema  which  can  be  demonstrated  ou  physical  examination.  In- 
halations of  compressed  air  are  also  employed  when  there  is  severe  bronchial 
catarrh.     Still,  t<M»  much  mu^t  not  be  anticipated  from  pneumatic  treatment. 
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I  >  •>myr<Ainon   "t   <A«    Luiujk.      A/>l<uiil  of  tht   Zuwjf*   i»»    Cn»r»  of  K'yphtmeolii»ri*'\ 

K^tiology. — Atelectasis  of  the  lungs  is  a  condition  the  direct  opposite  of  em- 
tma,  Wliile  in  the  latter  the  lungs  are  abnormally  inflated,  in  the  former 
are  abnormally  rollnpsed.  The  air  has  disappeared  from  the  alveoli  and 
IttttT  bronchi,  aixl  in  the  most  advance*!  case^  even  from  the  largi-r  bronchi.  The 
•tplectatic  portions  of  the  lung  are  not  altered  histologically,  but  are  cJianged  to 
«  ftrm  tis-^ue.  deprived  of  air — ^o-cnlltxl  splenization  or  carnification. 

Tl»e  atelectasis  of  the  new-bom  is  due  simply  to  deficient  re.spirntion  and  to 
4«  ctmsequent  imperfect  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  In  weak  children,  who 
liie  »oon  after  birth,  we  often  find  the  lower  lobes  wholly  or  in  part  in  a  fiftal, 
uniuHtttrd  condition — that  is,  atelectatic.     By  artificial  inflation  we  can  readily 

•Oitt  ..f  the  author'*  paticnU  at  the  policlinique  iu  Letpsic  nmde  hiiii»cir  »  viT>'  simple  but  ver) 

Ixtj^f  apparatu*  for  pmdufinit  thw  c<)iiiprc»»ian  of  the  thorux  on  hiinsolf  l<y  the  aid  of  two  n«r- 

*•  Ittantis  wliieh  arc  fiust^rnMl  tofffther  at  one  end  by  a  cord   of  Htiituble  lontrth.     Tbe8«  (toanlH, 

vtuich  in  fanii«hed  with  a  pud  at  tbi»  cud  fltt(^d  t<>  the  wall  <>f  the  chctit,  Mn>  Inid  flat  on  tho  two 

"  lof  thctiiorax  no  that  ihsir  freo  i-iids  pr^tject  forward  some  six  inches  or  u  foot,  and  jiorve  as  a  onc- 

\»V¥>T.     By  prc«»in2  tliefn  ttiir<?tht«r  the  pnltent  hitiiself  rail  lhu«,  without  any  tilrain,  exert  a  con- 

l>le  prawurv  »ii  bin  tJiorax  with  caolt  expiration. 
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expand  the  lungs  to  their  normal  extent.     In  many  cases  of  weak,  newly-lxw 
infants  there  is  at  firat  an  atelectasis  of  parts  of  the  lung,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears entirely  and  is  replaced  by  nonoal  conditions. 

Acquired  atelectasis  occurs  in  two  ways.     We  may  mention,  as  the  first  and 
most  frequent  etiological  factor,  the  plugging  of  the  smaller  bronchi.     If  a  com- 
plete closure  of  a  bronchus  arises  from  the  accumulation  of  secretion,  as  may^^ 
easily  happen  in  the  narrow  bronchi  of  children,  the  air  can  no  longer  enter,  OQ^I 
inspiration,  into  that  portion  of  lung  supplied  by  the  plugged  bronchus.    The  air 
which  is  shut  up  in  it  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  blood.     The  adjacent  parte  of 
the  lung  expand,  and  the  portion  that  is  excluded  from  respiration  coUapse^^B 
leaving  a  circumscribed  pulmonary  atelectasis,  usually  rich  in  blood  but  dcvoid^^ 
of  air.     Such  atelectases,  in  greater  or  less  number  and  extent,  are  very  often 
found  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  suffered  from  severe  bronchitis,  espe- 
cially after  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  diphtheria.     Besides  the  direct  action  of 
the  plugging  of  the  bronchus,  the  weakness  of  the  respiratory  movements  and  tha^ 
cough,  conditional  upon  the  general  state  of  the  disease,  play  a  significant  parU*^! 

The  second  very  frequent  and  important  cause  of  pulmonary  atelectasis  ifl " 
compression  of  the  lung.     In  all  the  diseases  which  diminish  the  space  for  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs,  the  lungs  are  compressed  to  a  greater  or  less  exten^^^l 
whereby  the  air  is  squeezed  out  of  thera.    Thus  arise  the  atelectases  from  preseure^^ 
in  pleuritic  eiTusion,  hydrothorax,  pneumothorax,  in  marked  cardiac  hj^pertrophy, 
pericardial  eiTusion,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.     Atelectasis  of  the  lower  lobea , 
also  arises  in  the  same  way  from  great  upward  pressure  on  the  diaphraerm 
ascites,  meteorism,  abdominal  tumors,  etc. 

•     That  form  of  pulmonary  atelectasis  which  arises  from  deformities  of  the  thort 
is  of  great  practical  importance.     In  severe  kyphoscoliosis,  the  half  of  the  thorax 
corresponding  to  the  convexity  of  the  vertebral  column  is  much  narrowed.     The 
lungs  are  materially  hindered  in  their  expansion,  and  even  in  their  growth,  if  the 
deformity  occurs  in  youth.     This  is  called  "aplasia  of  the  lungs,"  a  condition^ 
which  may  give  rise  to  grave  results  (vide  infra). 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  s>'mptom8  of  atelectasis  are  subordi** 
nate  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  primary  disease.  This  is  especially  th< 
case  in  most  of  the  atelectases  from  pressure,  although  the  most  dangerous  facto] 
lies  in  the  compression  of  the  lung. 

The  atelectasis  of  the  lungs  developing  as  a  result  of  diffuse  capillaiy  bron-' 
chitis,  especially  in  children,  can  of  course  not  be  detected  by  physical  examina-* 
tion  until  it  is  of  great  extent.     The  respiration,  in  extensive  formation  of  atel- 
ectasis, often  shows  a  very  striking  and  characterstic  deviation  from  the  ordinal 
type,  especially  when  the  atelectasis  develops  in  the  lower  lobes.     It  is  accelerate! 
and  labored,  and  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  upper  and  anterior  portions  of  th« 
thorax.     In  the  lower  portions  we  see  marked  inspiratory  retractions,  which  ai 
caused  in  part  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  air,  and  in  part  by  the  exaggerat 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 

Physical  examination  can,  of  course,  reveal  aVmormal  conditions,  especially 
dullness  on  percussion,  only  when  the  atelectasis  is  extensive.    Dullness,  howeveT^ 
is  usually  hard  to  make  oiit  in  ehildren.     Auscultation  gives  signs  of  existii 
bronchitis;  and  sometimes,  too,  with  more  extensive  consolidation,  there  is  broi 
chial  respiration.     In  other  eases,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  the  respiratory  murmi 
is  much  diminished  or  wholly  absent.    Thus,  the  physical  signs  of  atelectases  are^ 
not  easily  distinguij-hable  from  those  of  pneumonia,  especially  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia.    In  fact,  a  sharp  distinction  between  atelectatic  nodules  and  nodules  of 
lobular  pneumonia  in  the  lung  can  not  be  drawn  clinically. 

Aplasia  of  the  lungs  in  kyphoscoliosis  demands  a  special  description,  because  it 
is  of  great  practical  significance.     Many  patients  with  kyphoscoliosis  may  live  for 
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fithout  special  respiratory  disturbance.     Careful  observation,  of  course, 
fihows  a  somewhat  labored  and   hurried   respiration,  but   the  patients 
iuTe  not  paid  mufb  attention  to  it.     In  other  eases  the  difficulty  in  breathing  i^ 
more  noticeable.     The  person  affected  is  incapable  of  any  scA'ere  physical  ex- 
ertion; he  always  feels  short  of  breath,  and  often  suffers  from  cough  and  expec- 
toration.   In  the  cases  firat  mentioned,  however,  which  for  years  have  had  little 
or  no  trouble,  disturbances  in  respiration  sometimes  come  on  quite  suddenly. 
Tiiey  may  also  frequently  arise  without  any  special  cause,  and  may  attain  a  very 
threatening  degree.     The  condition  may  improve,  or  it  may  lead  to  comparatively 
or  even  absolutely  sudden  death.     Examination  of  the  lung3  during  life  usually 
shows  nothing  but  the  signs  of  an  extensive  bronchitis.    By  careful  percussion  we 
may  quite  frequently  detect  an  increase  of  cardiac  dullness  to  the  right.    Some- 
times a  moderate  oedema  develops.  In  such  cases  the  autopsy  shows  nothing  as  the 
cause  of  death  but  the  chauges  in  the  chest.     The  lungs  are  deficient  in  air, 
nnall,  and  compressed,  but  in  circumscribed  portions,  on  the  contrary,  emphy- 
Mmatous  and  expanded.     The  right  side  of  the  heart  in  the  great  majority  of 
cues  is  dilated  and  hypertrophied.     There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  cause  of  the  onset  of  severe  symptoms  and  the  tinal  cause  of  death  is  to 

DTight  in  the  cardiac  failure. 

finally,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  there  is  a  frequent  form  of  mild  atelec- 
tiiis  in  the  lower  lobes,  which  occurs  in  very  sick  and  bed-ridden  patients  who 
nenally  keep  in  one  position — on  the  back — aa  in  typhoid  fever.  On  making  such 
patients  sit  up  we  hear  during  the  first  inspirations  exquisite  crepitant  rales  over 
the  lower  lobes,  which  sometimes  disappear  after  a  few  deep  inspirations.  Here 
we  have  to  do  with  a  mild  atelectatic  condition,  with  a  temporary  collapse  of 
the  alveoli  and  smallest  bronchi. 

The  treatment  of  atelectasis  coincides  in  great  measure  with  the  treatment  of 
the  primary  disease,  and  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  corresponding  chap- 
ters. The  prophylaxis  of  atelectasis,  by  constant  attention  to  the  respiration,  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  We  should  try  to  keep  the  patient  from  lying  con- 
tinually on  his  back,  and  we  should  make  him  take  deep  inspirations.  The  timely 
oae  of  tepid  bath-s,  with  shower-baths,  is  a  special  preventive  of  the  development 
Atelectasis,  and  it  may  bring  about  a  recovery  when  atelectasis  is  already 

snt, 

'hs  may  also  be  used  with  care  in  the  treatment  of  dyspnoja  caused  by 
i^|:  :^.     The  condition  of  the  heart,  however,  dei*erves  especial  attention 

lulants  and  digitalis).  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Bral  treatment  of  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the 
heart.  In  other  respects  the  symptomatic  treatment  by  expectorants,  etc.,  is  the 
lUDe  u  in  other  chronic  pulmonary  affections. 


CHAPTER   in 
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£tiolo^  and  General  Fatholo^. — We  have  in  pulmonary  opdemni  the  exuda- 
tion nf  n  highly  albuminous  fluid,  usually  somewhat  hfpmorrhnpin,  not  only  into 
interstitial  tissue,  but  also  into  the  alveoli  themselvps.  The  danger  of  the 
ition  is  easily  understood  from  the  high  degree  of  dyspnonn  which  immedi- 
Mi»Iy  ensues  from  it.  In  fact,  pulmonary  oedema  is  in  many  cases  n  terminal 
rrmnforn,  which  comes  on  in  all  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  disease.     Many  pa- 
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tienta  are  said  to  die  with  the  signs  of  pulmonary  oedema,  especially  patients  with 
heart  disease,  pulmonary  and  renal  disease,  and  also  with  other  aflfections  of  the 
most  diflFercut  kinds. 

In  rare  cases  pulniouary  ardemu  is  a  transitory  sjTnptom.  Repeated  attacks 
of  it  may  occur,  especially  in  heart  disease  and  chronic  renal  disease,  aiid,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  patient  recover  from  them. 

In  spite  of  much  clinicul  and  experimental  work,  the  special  causes  of  pulmfj- 
niiry  iedemn  are  still  quitu  obscure.  For  one  class  of  cases  the  work  of  Cohn- 
heira  and  Welch  shows  that  pulmonary  cedema  is  to  be  considered  as  purely  the 
result  of  stnsis.  Pulmoiitir;v  (.i.-dema  takes  place  when  the  outflow  of  venous  blood 
in  the  hiiig  meets  an  obstsiclo  which  ciin  iio  longer  be  overcome  by  the  mechanical 
force  of  the  rigrht  ventricle.  The  obstacle  which  plays  the  most  sigruificaut  part 
here,  and  which  may  occur  in  all  possible  forms  of  disease — of  course  more  read- 
ily in  those  mentioned  above  than  in  others — is  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle. 
If  the  further  progress  of  the  blood  is  much  hindered  b.y  this,  the  overfilling  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation  and  o  consequent  pubnoiiary  aidema  will  necessarily 
follow,  in  spile  of  the  most  vigorous  action  of  the  rijihl  ventricle.  Many  cases 
of  tenuiual  lyulmonary  cr-dema  seem  to  depend  upon  this  fact,  that  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  paralyzed  in  its  action  sooner  than  the  right. 

The  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  only  factor 
to  be  considered  in  the  origin  of  pulmonary  oedema.  We  must  also  consider 
the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs.  In  man.v  casea, 
especially  in  renal  disease,  pulmonary  oedema  seems  to  depend  upon  local  changes 
iu  the  vessel  walls  (Sahli).  This  form  of  pulmonary  tedema  is  somewhat  akin 
to  true  inflammatory'  a'dema.  The  latter  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  por- 
tions of  lung  infiltrated  with  pneumonia;  it  is  usually  of  limited  extent,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  subordinate  importance  as  a  cause  of  disturbances  in  respiration 
compared  with  the  diffuse  oedema  of  stasis. 

In  very  rare  cases,  as  we  have  ourselves  seen,  an  apparently  primary'  acute  pul- 
monary' mderau,  with  a  speedily  fatal  termination,  develops  in  men  who  are 
apparently  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  autopsy  gives  no  explanation  of  its  origin. 
We  perhups  h»ve  to  do  in  these  eases  with  the  sudden  failure  of  the  left  veu- 
trirle,  but  probably  with  acute  vascular  changes  as  well. 

Symptoms. ^Marked  dyspna^a  is  the  most  striking  symptom  in  pulmonary 
O-'denia.  It  is  subordinate  only  when  the  patient  is  found  in  the  death  agony 
and  is  no  longer  fully  conscious. 

In  pulmonarj'  «edema  the  respiration  is  hurried,  labored,  and  rattling.  All 
the  access<:fry  muscles  of  respiration  are  called  into  play.  The  patient  usually  sits 
upright  iu  bed.  We  see  on  his  lips  and  cheeks  a  gradually  and  constantly  in- 
creasing cyanosis,  and  we  often  hear  at  a  distance  the  moist  rales  originating  in 
the  larger  bronchi. 

On  exaniinatiitn  of  the  lungs,  the  percussion  is  essentially  iKimial,  if  there  is 
no  other  disease  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  the  percussion-note  is  a  little  higher  in 
pitch,  and  often  it  is  slightly  tympanitic.  On  auscultation,  we  hear  everywhere 
many  fine  and  medium  moist  rales.  If  the  patient  can  still  expectorate,  he 
raises  a  large  amount  of  frothy,  senj-saiiguineous  sputum.  The  whole  picture 
of  the  disease  is  so  charucteristic  that  the  condition  can  scarcely  be  mistaken. 

Treatment. — Since  in  most  eases  pulmonnry  oedema  is  not  so  much  the  cause 
as  a  symptom  of  approaching  death,  our  remedies  against  it  are  apt  to  prove  pow- 
erless, but  it  must  always  be  our  duty,  at  least  iu  all  cases  that  are  not  absolutely 
hopeless,  to  try  to  relieve  the  pulmonary  circulation.  From  the  pathogenesis 
of  pulmonary  «pdema  it  follows  that  we  mtist  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  left  ventricle.  Hence  we  should  use 
energetic  stimulants,  especially  subcutaneous  injections  of  camphor  or  ether. 
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~«ver7  uui  nour  ur  hour.     Iiiternull.v  wu  give  tirst  strophauiiius  (ten  drops  of  the 
tincture  ever:?  hour)  Hiid  also  cuinphor,  wuk%  and  very  strong  cafe  noir.    Besides 
tlitif,  we  apply  strong  irritants  to  the  chest,  such  as  large  muntard  plasters  or 
liyt  sponges.     SonietinKw  tin  actual  iiuproveinent  of  the  respiration,  when  it  has 
nearly  stopfxc'd,  may  be  obtaixied  by  a  bath  with  cold  douching.     When  there  is 
marked  general  cyanosis,  if  the  patient  is  on  the  whole  strong  and  well  nour- 
islwd,  venesection  is  sometimes  of  manifest  benefit.     Emetics,  however,  accom- 
plish little,  and  are  even  dangerous  on  account  of  the  collapse  which  is  apt  to 
wnif  on  after  them.    Expectorants  (benzoin,  liquor  ammonii  aniaatus)  are  more 
frequently  prescribed,  and  an  energetic  "  derivation  to  the  intestines,"  by  senna^ 
calomel,  or  eneraata  of  vinegar,  seems  sometimes  to  be  really  of  service.     Acetate 
of  lead  in  large  doses,  one  or  two  grains  (gramme  0.05-0.10),  in  powder,  every 
hour,  employed  empirically  by  Trnube,  is  deserving  of  trial. 

In  this  way,  especially  in  acute  diseases  like  typhoid  and  pneumonia,  wo  in 
fact  Sometimes  succeed  in  averting  the  danger  of  pulmonary  a>dema  by  rapid  and 
energetic  action.  In  the  cases  of  a^dema  o<;curriug  in  incurable  chronic  diseases 
of  (he  heart  and  kidneys,  the  remedies  employed  are  of  course  unfortunately 
iucnpable  of  preventing  death. 


CHAPTER   IV 
CATABRHAL    PlfEUMONIA 

2itiolog;7. — Catarrhal  pneumonia  is  neither  n^tiologically  nor  anatomically 
on«  diugie,  absolutely  independent  disease,  but  from  a  clinical  standpoint  we  are 
jierfectly  justified  in  grouping  together  the  catarrhaK  lobular  pneumonias,  which 
»re  usually  secondary  to  other  diseasej^,  and  especially  to  a  previous  bronchitis, and 
in  contrasting  them  with  croupous,  lobar,  "  genuine  "  pneumonia.    In  the  great 

jority  of  catarrhal  pneumonias -the  belief  is  certainly  correct,  that  the  agents 

bflamraation  do  not  enter  the  pulmonary  alveoli  directly  from  without,  but 
that  the  inflammatory  process  is  situnted  originally  in  the  bronchi,  and  from 
this  point  extends  downward  to  the  special  respiratory  parenchyma  of  the 
Itmg,  This  extension  of  the  inriiimmation  may  take  place  entirely  by  conti- 
nuity, or  it  may  skip  some  part,  as  the  germs  are  often  inhaled  from  the  bronchi 
directly  into  the  infundibula  and  alveoli.  The  last-mentioned  parts  must,  how- 
<T*r.  piH^e^  considerable  power  of  resisting  genns,  since  the  danger  of  an  exten- 
•ion  of  bronchitis  to  the  alveoli  generally  exists  only  in  the  severer  and  more 
«l«ii»ive  cases  of  bronchitis  or  under  other  peculiar  conditions.  This  exten- 
%ian  of  the  proce^^s  is  not  unifonn  in  nil  parts,  but  it  occurs  first  in  the  distribu- 
tiou  of  some  small  branches  of  the  bronchi,  and  this*  is  the  reason  why  the  pneu- 

ixv  infiltrntion  affects  first  only  a  few  bronchial  areas — that  is,  individiial 


In  opposition  to  this  ffenerfilly  accepted  thcorj'  of  the  niethnH  of  origin  of 
the  true  "  lt>buhir''  or  "  broncbn-pneiimonic  "'  foci,  the  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  show  that  the  iuflaramatorj'  process  can  pass  through  the  walls  of  a 
«nall  bn:>nchus  directly  into  the  neighboring  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  and  that 
it  may  then  extend  further  along  the  lymph-chiinnels.  Clinically,  however,  we 
cun  not  yet  distinguish  this  form  of  focal  pneumonia  from  the  ordinary  catarrhal 
ptirumonifl. 

i  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  most  apt  to  observe  the 

di."  !    of  lobular  pueumonia,  we  must  first  mention  a  number  of  acute 
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infectious  diseases,  in  wMch  the  air-passages  are  primarily  affected,  or  in  wbid 
they  may  very  readily  be  involved   sympathetically.     Chief  among  these   arej 
measles  and  whooping-cough,  and  next  diphtheria,  influouza,  small-pox,  etc.     Itt' 
all  these  diseases  there  is  either  a  bronchitis  at  the  beginning,  or  else  it  can  de- 
velop very  easily  in  them.     It  is  in  these  same  diseases,  also,  that  simple  bron- 
chitis comparatively  often  develops  into  lobular  pneumonia. 

Furthermore,  in  almost  all  severe  acute  and  in  mauy  chronic  diseases  the 
conditions  favor  tho  development  of  secondary  bronchitis  and  subsequently,  at 
times,  of  lobular  pneumonia.  Everywhere  in  the  air-passages,  as  well  as  in  the 
cavities  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  saliva,  mucus,  etc.,  readily  collect  if  the 
patient  is  very  ill.  Expectoration  is  imperfect,  and  the  constant  dorsal  decubitus 
favors  the  accunmlation  of  secretion,  especially  in  the  lower  lobes.  The  mouth 
and  pbarj'nx  are  hflrder  to  keep  clean  than  under  nonnal  conditions.  Fungi  and 
bacteria  collect  in  the  secretion  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  epithelium  and  particles 
of  food  which  are  left  in  the  mouth,  and  these  excite  and  keep  up  processes  of 
decomposition.  The  iiiflnmmatory  agents,  which  are  carried  into  the  air-pas- 
sages with  the  inspired  air,  find  everj'where  favorable  conditions  for  settling  and 
further  development.  From  the  upper  portions  they  are  drawn  farther  downward. 
From  the  larger  bronchi  the  process  invades  the  alveoli,  and  leads  to  catarrhal  I 
pneumonia.  It  is  probably  of  significance,  too,  that  in  such  very  sick  persona] 
the  vital  resistance  of  the  tissues  has  suffered,  and  that  the  development  of  such  sec- 
ondary inflammation  is  consequently  facilitated.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind] 
thai  many  patients  who  are  very  ill  have  difficulty  in  swallowing.  They  get 
choked,  and  particles  of  food,  with  tho  germs  of  inilamraation  clinging  to  them, 
are  carried  into  the  air-passages.  The«e  particles,  which  a  healthy  person  could 
easily  cough  up  again,  remain  there,  are  decomposed,  and  give  rise  to  bronchitis 
and  lobular  pneumonia. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  development  of  lobular  pneumonia  ii 
the  course  of  diseases  which  are  entirely  dissimilar.    We  observe  it  especially  inj 
severe  bed-ridden  cases,  in  all  patients  with  stupor,  in  severe  infectious  diseases,  inj 
meningitis,  and  also  in  cases  of  nervous  disease,  in  which  coughing  and  deglutition] 
are  impaired  as  a  result  of  bulbar  affections.     In  all  such  cases  lobular  pneu- 
monia is  to  be  considered  a  complication,  and  with  reference  to  its  orig'in  de- 
serves the  name  of  inhalation  pneumonia  or  deglutition  pneumonia.     We  shall 
soon  see  that  this  form,  under  some  circumstances,  may  p^s  into  circumscribed 
gangrene. 

Although  in  the  preceding  we  have  always  spoken  of  "agents  of  inflamma-j 
tion  *'  in  genera),  the  precise  variety  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  nil  cases.     In 
the  lobular  pneumonius  occurring  in  the  course  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  influ- 
enza, etc..  it  is  possibJo  that  the  original  specific  germs  may  penetrate  as  far  b8| 
the  alveoli,  and  there  cause  an  inflammatory  exudation;  but  this  is  certainly  not' 
always  the  case,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  in  these  affections,  as  well  asj 
in  all  the  others  mentioned  above,  catarrhul  pneumonia  should  be  regarded  as  a' 
secondary  complicittion,  dependent  upon  the  secondary  invasion  of  other  vari- 
eties of  agents  which  cause  inflammation.     Different  micro-organisms  may  prob- 
ably act  as  such  agents.     So  far  as  our  present  invesiigntions  go.  streptococci 
seem  most  frequently  to  be  the  special  cause  of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  some- 
times in  other  cases  staphylococci,  diplococci,  etc.     Clinically,  we  can  not  at^ 
present  make  a  complete  separation  on  a  strictly  retiological  basis.  ■ 

The  development  of  lobulor  pneumonia  from  bronchitis  is  most  frequent,  as 
we  know,  in  children  and  old  people.  The  frcijuency  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in 
childhood  is  due  in  part  to  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  bronchi.  Besidea 
that,  however,  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  especially  frequent — namely,  measles ^ 
and  whooping-cough — are  children's  diseases.     In  old  people  its  comparativelj 
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lopuieiit  IS  due  to  imperfect  expectoration,  and  perhaps  to  the  dimin- 
tance  of  the  tissues. 
le  mild  cases  of  primury  bronchitis  scarcely  ever  lead  to  lobular  pneumonia, 
bat  soraeiimes  in  children,  and  less  often  in  adulta,  a  severe  febrile  bronchitis 
may  occasion  the  formation  of  pneumonic  foci.  In  Erlangen,  the  author  has 
6«n  a  good  many  cases  which  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  primary 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  We  may  also  state  that  the  inhalation  of  irritating  chem- 
icals may  occasion  lobular  pneumonia  as  well  as  bronchitis. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — It  is  characteristic  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  that  the 
inflammation  is  usually  plainly  circumscribed  {vule  supra),  being^  limited  to  the 
terntory  of  a  small  bronchus.  Hence  the  name  of  "lobular"  pneumonia  or 
broncho-pneumonia,  in  distinction  from  croupous  lobar  pneumonia.  An  ateltfC- 
Utsis  {vide  supra)  of  the  affected  lobule,  arising  from  the  plugging  of  the 
bronchus  leading  to  it,  often,  but  not  always,  precedes  the  inflammation.  The 
4l«Iect.usis  of  course  becomes  pneumonia  only  when  germs  enter  the  atelectatic 
ifiot.  The  inflammatory  process  itself  consists  of  the  exudation  of  a  scanty  fluid, 
which  usually  does  not  coagulate,  and  of  numerous  pus-corpuscles  (white  blood- 
corpuscles)  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli.  With  this  is  usually  associated  more 
or  less  marked  desquamation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium,  in  which  we  often  find 
necrosis  or  fatty  degeneration.  The  alveolar  cavities  are  completely  fiUed  with 
kucocytea  and  epithelium;  few  if  any  red  blood-corjmscles  are  to  be  seen,  al- 
thoagh  in  some  cases  they  may  be  more  abundant.  The  vessels  of  the  alveolar 
walk  are  hyperffimic,  and  the  connective  tissue  also  contains  a  few  wandering 
leucocytes. 

The  inflamed  lobules  are  readily  apparent  to  the  eye  and  the  touch  by  their 
firm  consistence,  being  devoid  of  air.  Their  color  at  first,  from  the  blood  con- 
tained io  the  inflamed  part,  is  a  dark  red  ("  splenization  "),  but  later  it  becomes 
DJOTf  grayish.  A  bit  of  such  an  inflamed  spot,  cut  out  with  the  scissors,  does 
oot  float  in  water  but  sinks,  because  it  contains  no  air.  The  lobular  boundary 
of  tilt  individual  nodules  is  usually  easily  distinguished  from  the  neighboring 
httdthy  tissue^  but,  by  confluence  of  adjacent  nodules,  large  portions  of  the  lung, 
and  even  whole  lobes,  may  become  infiltrated  throughout — generalized  lobular 
rneumonia. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Frimary  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  of  Adults.— The  primary  ca- 
teirlia]  pneumonia  wbic-h  infrequently  occurs  in  adults  usuolly  begins  with  the 
•une  phenomena  as  a  severe  attack  of  acute  bronchitis.  The  patient  feels  pros- 
trated, and  has  cough,  dyspncea,  and  pain  upon  the  side  which  is  chiefly  affected. 
Jhere  is  almost  never  a  pronounced  initial  chill,  as  in  croupous  pneumonia.  The 
""  is  usually  not  very  high,  from  101°  to  10^°  (aS.S"  to  39..';''  C).  but  higher 
ratures  sometimes  occur,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  The 
wpectoration  is  simply  catarrhal  or  muco-purulent,  never  mueo-sanguineous,  as 
ia  croupous  pneumonia.  The  physical  examination  gives  almost  invariably  in 
one  lower  lobe  many  moist  rales  and  a  slight  tympanitic  or  dull  tympanitic  per- 
■on-note^     Marked  dullness  and  dcfinitf  bronchial  breathing  are  rare.     In 

lower  lobe  on  the  other,  unaffected  side,  wc  often  find  signs  of  a  slight  bron- 
diiti*;  hut  in  general  the  unilateral  character  of  the  symptoms  ia  characteristic 
of  primarj'  catarrhal  pneumonia,  in  distinction  from  ordinary  bronchitis  and 
•econdary  broncho-pneumonia.  In  mild  cases  the  fever  lasts  from  four  to  eight 
days,  but  the  disease  may  last  two  or  three  weeks  or  more.  There  is  never  a 
oiiij;  the  fever  ends  gradually  by  lysis. 

The  sptiolngy  of  primary  catarrhal  pneumonia  has  been  little  studied.     Many 
OMfR  mny  be  streptococcus  pneumonia;  we  must   also  consider  tbe   influenza 
'Catarrhal  pneumonia  is  eepecially  common  at  the  time  of  an  influ- 
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2.  Secondary  CataiThal  Fneumonia. — Most  of  the  cases  of  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia develop,  as  wt  Inive  ahvady  said,  sfcoiHluril.y  in  tlif  course  of  other  uifec*! 
tious,  hence  the  symptoms  are  frequently  overshiutowed  by  those  of  the  othe 
diseuses.    There  are  often  found  at  autopsy  a  few  foci  of  lobular  pueumouia 
the  lower  lobes  which  gave  ri&e  to  uo  eUnical  symptoms  whatever. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  deveh^pment  of  extensive  lobular  pneumonia 
of  the  greatest  cliiiiciil  Hignificniice.     In  many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  pul- 
monary emphysjcma,  pulmonarj'  tuberculosis,  etc.,  in  w^hich  the  patient  suddenly 
grows  worse  with  a  rise  of  tcmiiorjiture,  tlie  cause  is  certainly  the  developraen 
of  foci  of  lobular  pneumonia.     Such  coujiilications  nniy  after  a  time  completely^ 
disappear,  or  may  cause  a  i:)ermanent  aggravation  of  the  original  condition  (e.gJ 
tuberculosis).     The  onset  of  lobular  pneumonia  in  other  arote  diseases  is  very 
important.     The  disturbance  of  respiration,  during  the  patient's  life,  forms  the 
most  striking  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  lobidar  pneumonia  is  shown  at  the 
autopsy  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.     The  largest  part  of  the  fatal  c« 
of  measles  and  whooping-cough,  and  no  very  small  part  of  those  of  diphtheri 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  small-pox,  intiuenza,  etc.,  are  due,  in  the  last  instance, 
the  distnrbijnoe  of  respiration  (lependent  upon  lobular  pneumonia. 

Since  a  diffuse  bronchitis,  extending  into  the  tiner  bronchi,  almost  always  pre- 
cedes the  development  of  lobular  pneumonia,  and  since  it  may  also  give  rise  in 
itself  to  marked  disturbance  in  respiration,  there  is  uo  sharp  boundary  to  be 
drawn  clinically   between   diffuse  cnpillary   bronchitis  and   lobular   pneumonia 
Only  the  experience,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  that  extensive  capillary  bronchitis 
is  apt  to  lead  to  lobular  pneumonia,  permits  us  to  suspect  the  hitter,  with  con 
siderable  certainty,  even  if  there  is  no  direct  clinical  evidence  of  it.     The  mos' 
important  objective  physical  sign  of  broncho-pncunioniu  is  the  not  very  lou 
medium  moist  rales,  almost  always  to  bo  heard  in  the  lower  lobes.     These  rales] 
are  often  high-pitched.     Dullness  of  the  iKTCussion-note  develops  only  when  man; 
lobular  nodules  coalesce  and  form  a  more  extensive  infiltration  of   the  lun^. 
Then  we  als(»  tind  bronchial  respiration. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia  isi  almost  always  associated  with  fever,  which  is  mod- 
erately high  and  generally  hag  a  remitting  character.     We  must,  of  course,  jud] 
of  the  fever  in  connection  with  the  primary  disease  and  any  other  coenplicationa,' 

No  geucrnl  statenieiits  can  bo  ma<le  as  to  the  duration  of  secondary  catarrhal; 
pneumonia.     Sometimes  the  acute  symptoms  last  only  a  few  days,  in  other  ca 
they  continue  for  weeks.     Patnrrhal  pneinnonia  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
pleuritic  effusion,  when  the  Inbular  infiltration  reaches  the  pluura.     Foci  of  lobu- 
lar pncuinonia  may  develop  Tiit<i  ahscc-^s  i>r  gangrene,  hut  this  is  rare. 

3.  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  in  Childhood. — The  catarrhal  pneumonia  of  child- 
hood ia  very  characteristic  and  clinically  important.  It  is  observed  most  fre- 
quently in  measles  and  whooping-cough,  and  also  in  weak,  atrophic,  and  rachitic 
children.  The  increased  frequency  of  respiration  is  most  striking.  The  breath 
iug  is  superficial,  but  labored,  as  is  shown  by  the  contraction  of  the  auxiliary 
muscles  of  inspiration  and  the  play  of  the  nostrils.  We  also  notice  inspirator; 
retraction  of  the  lower  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax  as  a  result  of  the  incom-* 
plete  entrance  of  air.  The  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute  increases  in  chil- 
dren to  sixty  or  eighty,  or  even  more.  Jn  most  cases  the  child  has  a  frequent 
and  apparently  painful  cough.  Exix-ctoration  is  entirely  absent  in  small  chil- 
dren. When  it  is  present  it  shows  no  characteristic  peculiarities  different  from 
ordinary  catarrhal  sputum.  The  general  condition  is  always  bad.  The  child 
is  restless,  apathetic,  and  more  or  less  stupid.  Its  face  is  usually  pale,  but  often 
quite  cyanotic.  The  pulse  is  very  rapid,  and  in  small  children  may  attain  a 
frequency  of  140  to  180  a  minute.  Fever  is  almost  always  present.  It  shows 
no  typical  course,  it  is  now  remitting  and  now  intermitting,  and  toward  evening 
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II  periuipg  nftes  to  104"  or  105'  (aO.S'-tO.S"  C).  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
rise  in  lempernture  is  not  without  vnlue  in  the  diagnosis  of  catarrhal  pneu- 
iiiMuia.  If  in  diffuse  capiUary  brom-hitisi  m  hiph  fever  is  present  for  some  time, 
Wftdiiy  assume  with  considerable  certainty  that  the  lobular  inliUration  has  already 

Physii^al  examination  furnishes  direct  evidence  of  the  affection  of  the  Iung«, 
t)Ul  it»  results  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  referred  to  the  diffuse  bronchitis  and 
uoi  lo  the  lobular  infiltration.  Auscultation  drives  the  most  valuable  sign*.  Wc 
hear  over  the  lun^s,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  numerous  fine  and  medium  moist 
riles,  often  q\iite  high-pitched.  From  these  signs,  strictly  interpreted,  we  can 
tliagnosticate  merely  bronchitis,  but  we  may  3u.spect  pneumonia  with  the  greatest 
probability.  With  very  confluent  bronchn-pneumonia,  auscultation  sometimes 
gire^  bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony,  besides  the  rales. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  little  lobular  foci,  surrounded  by  normal  lung- 
tmae  containing  air,  grive  no  special  signs  on  percussion.  With  numerous  nodules 
naming  into  one  another,  the  percussion-note  is  duller,  and  there  is  sometimes 
tympunitic  resonance.  The  dullness  is  often  first  to  be  made  out  over  a  stripe 
extending  along  the  vertebral  column — so-called  "  stripe-pneumonia." 

Ao  attack  of  extensive  lobular  pneumonia  is  usually  quite  protracted.  Even 
in  favorable  eases  the  disease  randy  lasts  less  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  it 
may  i>ersist  much  longer.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  re- 
lapses succeeding  improvement.  The  chief  danger  of  the  disease  lies  in  this 
teadency  to  a  protracted  course,  extending  over  weeks  and  months.  Many  chil- 
(iren  finally  die,  not  of  the  lobular  pneumonia  itself,  hut  from  the  general  weak- 
ftpsj  and  emaciation  following  the  tedious  febrile  disease.  We  must  remember, 
Wtver.  that  complete  recovery  may  sometimes  take  place  quite  late  in  the 
diiftNise. 

The  "transition  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  to  caseation  and  tuberculosis"  is  a 

dinical  fact  with  which  physicians  have  long  been  conversant.     In  fact,  we  often 

find  true  tubercular  changes  in  the  lungs  of  children  who  have  died  after  a 

tedious  illuosa,  as  a  result  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  etc.     There  can,  of  course, 

lie  no  real  question,  however,  of  an  actual  transition  from  one  disease  to  the  other. 

In  such  cases  either  we  have  to  do  with  an  acquired  tubercular  infection,  which 

ha^  f otind  a  favorable  soil  in  an  already  diseased  lung,  or  (what  is  probably  more 

frequently  the  case)  the  disease  of  the  lung  has  promoted  the  devplopment  of  a 

previously  existing  tuberculosis.     It  is  usually  weak  t'hildren,  with  n  hereditary 

li'SiKJsition  to  tubercle,  who  succumb  to  tuberculosis  as  a  result  of  the  above- 

led  diseases.     The  diagnosis  of  a  developing  tuberculosis  is  not  always  easy, 

since  it  is  only  rarely  that  marked  phthisical  changes — like  dullness  at  the  ape.x, 

cavities,  etc.,  which  can  be  made  out  by  a  physical  examination — are  found  in 

the  lungs.     We  can  usually  suspect  tulM?reulosis  only  from  the  general  conditions 

(emaciation,  persistent  hectic  fever,  hereditary  predisposition,  or  some  8e<*ondary 

liiberrular  disease  such  as  meningitis,  etc.),  especially  as  absolute  proof,  from  the 

leteclion  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  is  only  rarely  possible  in  children. 

Treatment. — Since  we  have  tilreudy  mentioned  the  proper  treatnu^nt.  in  our 

'iption  of  the  various  diseases  in  which  secondary  pncmiionia  is  espeeiiiUy 

le  to  develop,  we  can  now  be  brief.     We  have  also  laid  rcpeate<l  stress  upon 

possibility  and  the  great  practical  importance  of  prophylaxis,  which  is  self- 

ivident  from  a  just  comprehension  of  the  origin  of  lobular  pneumonia.     Besides 

seeping    the   nose,    the   mouth,   and   the    pharynx   as   clean    as    possible,    tepid 

raths,  perhaps  with  cool  douching,  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  de- 

relopment    of  lobular  pneumonia,  or  of  checking  its  further  exten.«ion.     Wet 

rold  packji  are  often  used  with  advantage  (vidfi  infra).    It  is  an  advantage,  which 

indeeil  to  be  considered  in  the  se<'<»nd  rank  in  comparison  with  the  improvement 
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in  respiration,  that  by  both  the  bath  and  the  pack  the  febrile  temperature  u 
the  same  time  reduced. 

lu  the  treatment  of  the  lobular  pneumonia  of  cliildren  a  wet  pack  including 
the  whole  body  is  the  best  remedy.     A  sheet  is  dipped  in  water,  wrung  out,  an<^ 
wrapped  around  the  whole  of  the  patient  except  his  head  and  arms.    Outside  c 
this  is  to  be  placed  a  dry  woolen  blanket  or  a  layer  of  oiled  muslin.     The  terapei 
ature  of  the  water  employed  should  be  68°  to  77°  (16"  to  20°  B,),     The  high* 
the  fever  the  colder  should  the  water  be,  and  the  oftener.  say  every  hour  or  twi 
must  the  puck  be  renewed.     In  milder  cases  and  at  night  it  may  be  allowed  1 
remain  for  three  or  four  hours.     The  beneficial  influence  of  the  pack  is  sho^n 
not  only  by  the  temperature,  but  still  more  by  the  respiration.     It  is  often  strii 
ing  to  see  how  much  quieter  the  child  becomes  in  the  pack.     If  the  breathinj 
despite  this  remedy,  remains  unsatisfactory,  and  the  putieut  becomes  more  a 
more  stuporous,  the  treatment  must  be  changed  to  lukewarm  baths  of  a  teni 
peraturc  of  77°  to  86°  (20°  to  24"  R,),  with  douchings  of  colder  water.     It 
sometimes  advisable  in  severe  cases  to  add  to  the  water  employed  for  bathing 
for  the  wet  pack  a  few  handfuls  of  mustard.     The  stimubition  thus  exerted  upO( 
the  skin  is  quite  marked. 

Among  external  applications  to  the  chest,  besides  mustard  plasters  and  pou 
tices,  dry  cups  are  to  be  mentioned,  which  often  do  very  good  service  in  stron| 
older  children,  and  especially  in  adults.  We  never  need  to  use  local  blood-lel 
tings,  however,  in  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Of  internal  remedies,  expectorants  are  most  used.  Chief  among  these  are 
ipecac,  apomorphine,  senega,  and  benzoic  acid.  This  last  is  particularly  usefijL 
in  the  lobular  pneumonia  of  children.  In  strong  children  the  abundant  colled 
tion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  the  administration 
of  an  emetic,  but  we  seldom  need  to  resort  to  this.  We  should  also  be  cautious 
in  the  use  of  narcotics.  Stimulants  (camphor,  wine)  must  be  used  in  sevi 
cases.  Antipyretics  may  be  given  to  raduce  the  temperature,  but  if  cool  pad 
be  used  antipyretics  can  be  wholly  disiiensed  with.  Iiihalationa  or  sprays  are  qui 
valueless  in  lobular  pneumonia,  yet  it  is  recommended  to  keep  the  air  in  the  si 
chamber  constantly  moist  by  hanging  up  wet  towels,  or  by  sprinkling  with  wa 
The  room  should  also  be  as  large  and  as  well  ventilated  as  possible.  The  gene: 
hygienic  treatment  is  of  the  greate:*!^  importance.  One  of  the  most  importa; 
duties,  of  which  the  physician  must  always  be  mindful,  is  to  keep  up  the  patien 
strength  by  sufficient  and  proper  food.  When  convalescence  sets  in,  comple' 
restoration  to  health  may  be  materially  furthered  by  going  to  a  suitable  place 
the  country. 


CHAPTER  V 


CBOTJPOUS  PNEUMONIA 

(Luitff  Ftriir.     Lobar  Pruumonta.     Fibrinous  Pmuinntiia.     Ptturo-pntumonia') 

Croitpous  pneumonia  is  a  sharply  defined  febrile  disease  of  the  lungs,  whic 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  displays  a  distinct  individuality  in  its  cUnici 
anatomical,  and  usually,  also,  its  retiolnpical  relations.    Among  the  severe  acui 
diseases  it  is  decidedly  one  nf  the  most  important  and  frequent,  and  it  is  univel 
sally  familiar  even  to  the  laity  under  the  names  of  pneumonia  or  inflammation 
the  lungs.     In  most  cases  this  disease  appears  quite  suddenly,  and  often,  apps 
ently  without  any  special  cause,  in  persons  up  to  that  time  in  perfect  healt 
Such  cases  are  described  as  primary,  genuine,  or  frank  pneumonia.    On  the  otl 
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jbaod,  a  case  of  croupous  pneutnonia  will  sometimes  occur  as  a  compli(?ation  of  all 
lort>  of  other  diseased  conditions  (secondary  pneumonia).  The  clinical  picture 
of  pneumonia  in  these  latter  cases,  however,  is  usually  obscure  and  not  well 
dunicterized,  and  consequently  the  following  description  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  primary  form  of  the  disease: 

Etiology. — The  thought  that  croupous  pneumonia  might  be  an  acute  in- 
fectious disease  had  impressed  the  majority  of  physicians  for  a  considerable  length 
o(  time,  but  this  suspicion  did  not  receive  satisfactory  substantiation  until 
the  more  recent  investigations  in  bacteriology  had  been  made.  For  instance, 
friediander  demonstrated  a  special  form  of  bacillus  in  lungs  affected  with 
pneumonia.  Then,  later,  A.  Frankel,  and,  soon  after  him,  Weichselbaum,  proved 
tliat  while  this  **  pneumonia  bacillus  of  Friedlander  "  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
it  the  cause  of  croupous  inflanunation  of  the  lungs  in  a  few  caee^,  yet  in  the 
QTenrbelming  majority  of  instances  the  particular  setiological  factor  is  the  so- 
ciilled  diplococcus  pneumonite  (^diplococcus  lanccolatus  capsulatue). 

The  pneumonia  diplococcus  is  characterized  by  its  lancet-shaped  outline  ("  like 
the  flame  of  a  candle"),  and  its  frequent  arrangement  in  pairs,  the  individuals 
of  each  pair  having  usually  their  broad  ends  apposed.  Very  often  there  are 
short  chain-forms.  The  pairs  of  diplococci  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
capsule.  This  is  particularly  common  in  preparations  of  the  sputum.  We  have 
sot  space  to  describe  particulars  as  to  the  pure  cultures  of  the  pneiunococci  upon 
Agar  and  similar  media. 

Pneumonia  diplococci  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed  of  pathogenic 
OTganisms.  They  produce  severe  disease  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  many  other 
organs.  With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  pneumonic  infection,  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  fact  that  these  diplococci  have  been  not  infrequently  found 
in  the  mouths  of  healthy  persons.  This  suggests  the  thought  that  the  germs 
drawn  into  the  lungs  with  the  inspired  air,  and  there  settle  and  proliferate 

BD  the  conditions  are  especially  favorable — for  instance,  if  the  resisting  powers 
of  the  organism  have  been  impaired,  or  perhaps  if  the  diplococci  are  especially 
TimJent.  In  animals  the  injection  of  diplococci  into  the  lungs  almost  always 
eicit€s  pneumonia,  but  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in 
man  always  bears  out  the  surmise  above  mentioned.  The  severity  of  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  at  the  very  onset  of  many  cases  certainly  justifies  the 
supposition  that  at  least  often  the  infection  takes  place  through  the  blood,  and 
that  the  pathogenic  organisms  are  carried  to  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  blood- 
thkIs.  Diplococci  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  blood  of  pneumonia  pa- 
tients, and  the  injection  of  diplococci  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
aaimals,  particularly  rabbits  and  mice,  invariably  excites  a  violent  and  fatal  con- 
itutional  infection  (so-called  sputum-septiciemia).  Certain  clinical  facts 
?st  that  perhaps  in  individual  cases  there  may  be  other  modes  of  infection; 
for  instance,  by  way  of  the  intestine  in  cases  with  Avell-marked  intestinal  symp- 
toms. Starting  from  the  lungs,  the  diplococci  may  invade  the  pleura,  less  often 
the  pericardium,  the  meninges,  and  other  organs,  so  that  they  are  invariably 
demonstrable  in  the  pus  of  cases  of  meta-pneumonic  empyema,  pericarditis,  and 
meningitis.  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  their  almost  invariable  presence  in 
pneumonic  expectoration  (Fig.  26)  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  the  staining  of  a  dried  preparation  with  gentian-violet, 
although  for  absolute  certainty  of  diagnosis  further  investigation  is  required. 
Supposing  the  infectious  nature  of  pneumonia  to  be  certain,  all  the  other  alleged 
causes  may  of  course  be  regarded  as  at  most  "  predisposing  caxises."  The  old 
opinion,  which  is  yet  current,  that  pneumonia  is  due  to  catching  cold,  is  to  be 
received  with  great  limitations,  for  croupous  pneumonia  is  very  frequently 
teen  independently  of  any  such  influence.     In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
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Fio.  26-  riifian'inia  diploc-occi.    (After 
Vlerordt.> 


an  exposure  to  cold  immediately  precedod  the  eoinmeiiefiment  of  the  diseai 
hut  in  these  instances  the  cold  is  prohtiWy  to  he  regnnJed  merely  as  that  cireiii 
stanee  which  promoted  the  oeeurrenee  of  the  infeetion,  i:K>sstbly  beeanse  of  i. 

resultiuit  injury  to  the  hrouekial  and  p 
niomiry  epithelium.  This  explains  the  fa 
that  pneumonia  i.s  eiipecially  frequent 
certain  classes,  for  instance,  among  d 
laborers  and  soldiers.  With  regard  to  t 
so-called  "  traumatic  pneumonia,"  the  sta 
of  the  case  is  isiniilar  to  that  of  pnenmoni 
due  to  cold.  Patients  from  the  laborii 
rl asses  sometimes  assert  that  they  were  lak 
ill  as  a  result  of  heavy  lifting  or  of  a  blow  ( 
the  ehcst,  but  in  such  cases  the  Bubs€H]ue 
stitch  in  the  side  was  probably  not  the  i 
suit  of  the  injury,  but  a  symptom  of  tl 
disease  which  bad  previously  bepnn  to  d( 
velop.  But  still,  in  some  few  cases  it  may  be  that  a  preceding  trnimia  injure*  th 
pulmonary  tissue  in  such  a  way  as  tr»  promote  the  neeurrenee  of  the  infection 

It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  our  conception  of  pneumonia  as  an  acii 
infectious  disease  (bat  it  may  rarely  be  endeniie.     Extensive  endemics  of  pnei 
monia,  usually  of  quite  a  raaligtiant  character,  have  been  repeatedly  observed 
single  buildings,  especially  in  barracks  or  prisons,  as  well  as  in  tenement  houses  a 
other  localities.     It  is  possible  that  precisely  these  severe  cases  of  endemic  pne' 
nionia  are  a^tiologically  different  from  the  ordinary  croupous  form  and  occnsioni 
by  Some  other  pathogenic  organism;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  dipIococcuB 
pneumonia  itself  appears  to  vary  greatly  in  its  virulence. 

Pneumorija  does  not,  as  a  rule,  show  a  decided  P]ndcmic  character.  In 
large  jjojndation  sjioradic  cases  oct'ur  at  any  season.  It  has  been  nbaerved,  ho^ 
ever,  that  the  disease  may  become  very  frequent  or  almost  completely  disappea: 
and  then  again  for  a  time  be  decidedly  prevalent.  In  a  limited  way,  therefo 
it  is  quite  proper  to  say  that  there  are  actual  epidemics  of  pneumonia,  and  the; 
again,  differ  from  one  another  in  special  pecxvliarities,  particularly  in  their  com 
paratively  benign  or  malignant  character.  Here  again,  no  doubt,  an  importa 
part  is  played  by  the  varying  virulence  of  the  diplococci  which  we  have  alreacj 
referred  to,  which  is  also  very  evident  under  the  influence  of  different  modi 
of  artificial  cultivation  of  the  organism,  ifost  a1  tacks  occur  in  the  wiut 
or  spring  monlhs,  without  any  necessary  relation,  liownver,  between  the  frefiuen<* 
of  pneumonia  and  the  occurrence  of  especially  bad,  wet,  or  cold  weather. 

Individual  predisposition  plays  an  unmistakable  part  in  the  disease,  as 
must  suppose  that  it  does  in  all  infectious  diseases.  Like  facial  erysipelas  an< 
acute  articular  rhenmatism,  pneumonia  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  is  prone  tt 
attack  the  same  individual  several  times.  There  are  persons  who  have  had  acxit< 
pneumonia  four  or  five  or  even  more  times  in  their  lives. 

We  can  not  afHrm  with  certainty  that  the  liability  to  pneumonia  is  due  to 
special  bodily  constitution.  The  strongest  atid  most  robust  often  fall  ill  with  i 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  weak  and  delicate  people,  with  a  tendency  to  phthisis,  ni 
frequently  attacked.  Drunkards  seem  to  have  a  special  predisposition  to  the  di 
ease,  but  of  course  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  give  any  definite  statistics  upon  thi 
point. 

Pneumonia  occurs  at  any  time  of  life,  most  frequently  in  youth  or  middle  aga 
biit  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  early  childhood,  and  also  in  more  advanced  years 
to  sixty  or  seventy.    In  general  it  is  observed  rnthor  more  often  in  men  than 
women. 
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[Defectivo  IiuUm*  dniiuHjre  yfenis  tn  be  a  predisposing  cuu.«e  of  pneiimoniu  in 
some  casos.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  locnl  9nnitar>'  conrlit.ions  is  desirable, 
jiillv  hIhth  nioro  than  one  case  occurs  in  o  house.] 

Pathologfical  Anatomy. — The  analomiciil  process  in  croupous  puetimonia  con- 
tist*  in  the  formation  of  a  hiemorrhaK-ic,  coa^uhible  "  Hbrint»us"  or  "  cnrnpous  " 
eiiulntion  into  the  palinonary  alveoli  and  the  smallest  bronchi,  llie  develop- 
laent  of  the  exudation  usually  extends  over  one  or  more  lobew  to  their  wliole 
extent,  and.  as  the  alveoli  and  finer  bronchi  are  completely  filled  by  the  tou^h 
tiudntion,  the  sjKmgy  lung-,  filled  with  air,  ii*  changed  to  a  firm  tinsue,  devoid  of 
air,  exeepi  as  it  is  penetrated  by  the  Uirjre  bronchi. 

Siui'c  Laonneo's  day  we  disstinj^uish  three  stjigeu  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
i-«8.  In  the  first  sta/je  (sta{i:e  of  inflanunntory  enyor(rement,  eitf/ourmenO  the 
lung  is  very  hyperseinic,  dark  re<|,  and  the  air  contained  in  it  i-?  even  now  rnnch 
dimiiiiiihed.  but  not  entirely  absent.  The  alveoli  are  filled  with  an  abvuidunt 
extujntion,  already  hirniorrhapic.  but  still  fluid  and  not  coaifulated. 

Ill  the  second  »tn^e  (stH>re  of  red  hepatization)  the  coaKnhition  of  the  exuda- 
tion ia  complete,  and  the  lung  has  become  throtififhout  of  the  consistence  of  liver. 
Till'  hfpalii!e<]  liing  ih<iV\>!.  a  ^onie\vJi:it  increased  volume,  and  is  strikinply  hard. 
Tk*  iurfttce  of  the  section  has  a  re<l  and  manifestly  praniilar  appearance,  which 
is  due  to  the  projection  of  the  nuint^rous  little  tibrinous  pln^"^  f^ituated  in  the 
alTuvli.  With  the  knife  we  can  »cri)])e  otT  u  teiiucioUft,  creamy,  KTayisli-re<i  Hnid 
fcom  the  surface  of  the  fteotion.  In  the  small  bronchi,  divided  by  the  knife,  we 
find  chiiracteristie  tubular  bronchial  casts. 

In  the  third  stage  (stujfe  of  yellow  or  gray  hepatization),  which  gradually 
dwelope*  from  the  s4«ond,  the  red  surface  of  the  section  changes  to  a  yellowish- 
ifTsy  color,  often  mottled,  while  the  king  grows  anaemic  and  the  exudation  jV)or 
ill  red  but  rich  in  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  consistency  of  the  lung  is  still 
di'tise  but  more  friable.  The  Hui<l  scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  section  is 
mfirt'  abundant,  milky,  and  puriform. 

The  recovery  from  the  process  begins  a^  the  exudation  becomes  fluid.  The 
flnid  in  iu  part  absorbed  and  in  part  coughed  up. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  every  pneumonia  to  go  through  all  three  atages  com- 
pletely.   In  mild  cases  the  process  may  stop  sooner  and  recovery  begin. 

Concerning  the  finer  histologieal  processes  in  crf.»upous  pneuujonia,  tbo  pri- 
nmry  change  is  pr<jbably  to  be  found  in  the  injury  and  partial  destruction  of  the 
tpilhtrlium  in  the  alveoli  and  smallest  bronchi,  produced  by  inflammation  dne  to 

|l|)«'cifie  causes  of  the  disease.  As  in  every  croupous  intlainmution  of  a  mucous 
brane  (see  the  chapter  on  diphtheria),  a  coagulable  exudation  is  formed  on 
Resurface  of  the  alveoli  and  amaller  bronchi  after  the  destruction  of  the  epithe- 
liutn.  With  the  microscoix'  we  see  the  fibrinous  net-work  of  the  exudation  Hllitig 
tli«  alveoli.  Between  its  meshea  lie  numerous  red  blood-corpuscles — red  hepatixa- 
''•<n.  Where  there  is  any  of  the  alveolar  epithelium  left,  we  often  notice  active 
Wliferation — increase  and  growth  of  cells.  Later  on  the  white  bloml-eorpuscles 
increase,  migrating  from  the  vessels  into  the  exudation — yellow  hepatization. 
TW  rp«l  bloijd-corpuscles  are  dissolved  unless  they  are  removed  by  expectoration. 
'l»e  fibrinous  exudation  is  also  gradually  dissolved  as  the  result  of  chemical 
diin^  not  yet  clearly  understood  (peptonization  of  the  albuminoui?  sub- 
•Itoci'si),  and  is  absorbed  like  the  cells.  The  regeneration  of  the  missiitg  epi- 
thfiliuin  comes  from  the  epithelium  that  has  renniined  intact,  and  with  that 
^"llows  a  gradual  and  complete  restitutio  ad  integrum. 

TW  whole  process  is  comparatively  brief,  usually  running  its  course  in  a  week 
'•netidays.  The  most  frequent  termination  is  in  conijilete  recovery.  The  other 
t'Hiiods  of  termination,  as  well  us  the  complications  in  other  organs,  will  be 
"Pokeu  of  in  coniiection  with  the  clinical  symptoms.     We  may  here  mention 
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simply  that  the  pleura  over  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  takes  part  in 
influminutioti,  without  exception,  as  soon  as  the  disease  reaches  the  periphei 
and  a  fibrinous  pleurisy,  -which  is  not  very  intense,  may   then  be   recognizee 
hence  the  former  use  of  the  terras  "  pleuro-pneunnonia  "  and  "  peripneumonia." 

Croupous  pneuniunia  usually  spreads  rapidly  over  a  preat  part  of  the  lung, 
is  very  often  quite  sharply  limited  to  a  sinijle  lobe — ''  lobar  pneumonia  " — so  tbi 
the  septum  of  connective  tissue  between  two  lobes  also  forms  a  strict  bounds 
between  pneumonic  infiltration  and  healthy  lung  tissue;  but  this  boundary  is 
no  means  insurmountable,  and  quite  frequently  several  lobes  are  wholly  or 
part  attacked  by  pneumonia.     According  to  all  statistics,  the  lower  lobes  are  raoi 
frequently  affected  than  the  upper.     Isolated  disease  of  the  right  middle  lobe  mt 
occur,  but  it  is  much  rarer  than  pneumonia  of  the  upi>er  lobes.     Of  the  two  lungs, 
the  right  is  attacked  with  decidedly  greater  frequency  than  the  left.     We  hav« 
oiirselves  seen,  in  244  cases,  137  on  the  right.  86  on  the  left,  and  21  in  which  hot 
lungs  were  attacked  to  a  great  extent.    Simultaneous  affection  of  the  lower  lol 
on  one  aide  and  the  upper  lobe  on  the  other — quite  a  rare  occurrence — is  term! 
"  crossed  pneumonia.*' 

General  Course  of  the  Disease. — In  spite  of  the  numerous  modifications  whi< 
the  course  of  pneumonia  may  undRrgn  in  individual  instances,  we  can  still  cai 
pneumonia  a  typinal  disease,  considering  the  great  majority  of  cases.     The  sub- 
jective and  objective  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  local  atTeetinn  of  the  lui 
usually,  but  not  always,  take  the  chief  place  among  the  clinical  phenomeni 
In  this,  pneumonia  differs  from  many  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid, 
which  the  local  organic  disease  is  subordinated  to  the  general  infection. 

Pneumonia  usually  begins  quite  suddenly.     In  the  majority  of  cases  it  stoi 
with  a  pronounced  chill  of  half  an  hour  to  an  hours  duration,  or  at  least  with! 
marked  and  prolonged  chilliness.     The  initial  cliil!  may  attack  the  patient  wl 
in  the  best  of  health.    Many  patients  are  able  to  tell  almost  the  very  hour  when, 
having  been  previously  in  perfect  health,  they  were  attacked  by  disease.    The  chill 
comes  on  in  the  daytime,  in  the  evening,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  afta 
a  previously  quiet  sleep.    At  the  same  time  the  patient  almost  always  feels  as  if  I 
severe  illness  were  beginning.    Almost  at  once  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  work,  has 
violent  headache,  and  loss  of  ajvpetite.     "Not  infrequently  there  is  a  single  initii 
act  of  vomiting.     Sometimes  there  are  at  once  pulmonary  .symptoms,  such  as 
stitch  in  the  side  and  cough.    Usually,  however,  these  phenomena  do  not  deveU 
until  later  (vide  infra). 

In  other  and  somewhat  rarer  cases  the  beginning  of  pneumonia  is  more  grad- 
ual. A  prodromal  stage  of  a  few  days,  or  even  longer,  precedes  the  severe  illness. 
The  symptoms  are  either  of  quite  a  general  and  indefinite  nature,  consisting  of 
malaise,  dullness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  headache,  or  the  nrodroraal  symptoms  poio| 
more  strongly  to  a  pulmonary  affection.  The  patient  complains  several  days,  M 
even  weeks,  before  the  onset  of  the  severe  disease,  of  coiigh,  thoracic  disconi' 
fort,  slight  dyspnopa,  and  similar  symptoms.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  possiblfi 
to  determine  certainly  whether  these  prodromata  are  caused  by  an  alreadj 
existing  pneumonia  or  not.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  most  cases  we  haT€ 
merely  a  simple  bronchitis  which  furnishes  a  favorable  soil  for  the  deveh 
ment  of  pneumonia;  but  perhaps  the  initiatory  bronchitis  may,  in  some  ens 
itself  be  an  effect  of  the  diplococcus  infection,  already  begrun,  but  not  yet  coli 
pletely  developed- 

The  subjective  symptoms  in  the  chest  begin  shortly  after  the  onset  of 
disease,  often  on  the  ver.v  first  day,  but  in  other  cases  later.  The  patient  htu 
H  stabbing  pain  in  his  side  whenever  he  draws  a  deep  breath;  the  respiration, 
therefore,  becomes  superficial  and  accelerated,  and  often  somewhat  irregTilar;  his 
sjjeech  is  interrupted  by  frequent  pauses.    In  the  further  progress  of  a  severe  cs 
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the  tlyspnoca  becomes  extreme  and  the  respirations  very  frequent.  With  the 
stitcb  iu  the  side  is  associated  a  desire  to  cough.  The  cough  is  painful,  and 
hence  short,  half  suppressed,  and  quite  frequent  and  troublesome.  From  the 
second  day  the  expectoration  may  assume  its  characteristic  viscid,  rusty,  haemor- 
fhagic  appearance.  Ph^'sical  examination  g'ives  on  percussion  and  auscultation 
the  signs  to  be  described  more  fully  below.  These  are  rarely  to  bo  found  on  the 
first  day,  but  more  frequently  ou  the  second,  and  sometimes  not  till  later. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  severe  constitutional  symptoms  persist  or  grow  worse. 
We  observe  general  weakness,  headache,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite.  Some- 
times there  are  marked  nervoxis  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness, 
ttopor,  and  delirium;  herpes  appears  on  the  lips  or  nose;  the  bowels  are  slug- 
^sh,  or,  again,  they  may  be  loose;  the  urine  is  concentrated,  and  very  often  it 
contains  a  small  amount  of  albumen. 

Almost  always  the  pneumonia  is  associated  with  high  fever.  The  typical 
character  of  the  disease  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  case  are  always 
well  shown  bj-  the  temperature  chart.  As  the  bodily  temperature  rises  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  course  varies  greatly  according  to  the  previous  individual  circumstances, 
theaererity  of  the  disease,  and  the  existence  of  complications.  In  the  majority 
of  eases  after  a  comparatively  short  duration,  the  disease  takes  a  favorable  turn. 
The  beginning  of  improvement  is  often  sudden,  like  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
After  the  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some  five  to  seven  days,  or  in  rarer  cases  a 
diorter  or  a  longer  time,  at  a  constant  height  or  with  increasing  intensity,  there 
fnx\iTs  in  the  regular  course  of  the  disease  a  critical  decline  of  the  fever — fre- 
<iuently  associated  with  quite  a  copious  perspiration — and  with  that  a  very  rapid 
improTcmeut  of  all  the  other  symptoms.  In  a  short  time  complete  recovery 
follows. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  course  is  not  so  favorable.  The  disease  may  have 
I  fatal  termination.  In  a  third  small  class  of  cases  the  disease  finall,y  takes  a 
icted  course,  which  ia  usually  due  to  the  occurrence  of  sequels  in  the  lungs 
w  pleura. 

To  this  brief  sketch  of  the  disease  we  must  append  a  description  of  the  special 
TmptomH. 

Deschiption  of  Single  SvMmoMs  and  Complicatioks 

1.  Symptoms  on  the  Fart  of  the  Lungs. — First  among  the  subjective  symp- 
comea  the  characteristic  painful  feeling  or  "  stitch "  in  the  side.  This 
obably  always  has  its  origin  in  the  dry  pleurisy  which  accompanies  the  pneu- 
nwnia.  It  is  therefore  absent  in  the  cases  of  central  pneumonia  ivide  infra). 
"ipnfiumonia  of  the  lower  and  right  middle  lobes  the  pain  is  usually  more  severe 
li^an  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobes.     One  result  of  the  stitch  in  the  side  is  the 

sully,  or  even  the  impossibility,  of  deep  inspiration.     Hence  the  patient's 

,  aoea  is  considerably  increased,  and  this  explains  the  incongruity  between  the 
AoTtness  of  breath  and  the  relatively  slight  extent  of  the  pneumonia  in  many 
cases.  If  the  pneumonic  infiltration  of  the  lung  is  intensive,  of  course  the 
'b'PiKEa  of  the  patient  is  also  referable  in  part  to  the  diminution  of  the  respira- 
'wy  surface.  The  subjective  feeling  of  difficulty  of  breathing  is  prominent  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  it  may  become  most  distressing. 

Coueh  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  in  pneumonia,  and  is  usually  very 
psinfnl;  hence  the  patient  often  tries  to  suppn?ss  it.  Expectoration  is  apt  to  be 
'wy  difficult  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  from  the  viscidity  and  scanty  amount  of 
tlie  ppntimi;  hence  severe  and  distressing  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  sorae- 
tiiD«  observed.  The  cause  of  the  cough  ia  probably  not  to  be  found  in  the  affec- 
HoB  of  the  alveoli,  but  in  the  co-existing  bronchitis.  The  irritation  of  the  pleura 
14 
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ojoy  also  set  up  a  reflex  cough.  In  rare  cases  cough  is  entirely  ahsent  in  pm 
raonia.  Except  in  the  cases  of  limited  or  late  localization  (vide  infra),  we  o\ 
berve  this  absence  of  cough  chiefly  in  the  pneumonia  of  old  or  very  weak  people^ 
and  also,  what  is  of  practical  importance,  in  the  drunkard's  pneumonia  associated 
with  delirium  tremens,  ■ 

The  pnexmionic  expectoration  is  so  characteristic  that  we  can  often  make  thP 
diagrnosia  of  croupous  pneumonia  from  this  alone.  It  consists  of  a  very  tough 
viscid  mucus,  which  sticks  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup  even  when  inverted,  and 
contains  an  intimate  admixture  of  blood,  which  gives  it  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
red  or  yellow  htemorrhagic  color.  In  individunl  cases  there  are  numerous  gradffl 
tioiiB.  We  usually  call  the  pneumonic  sputum  "  rusty,"  or  "  brick-red,"  or  of  % 
"  prune-juice  color/*  etc.  Sometimes  it  has  only  a  slight  reddish  or  yellowish 
tint,  and  sometimes  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  blood.  Often  the  sputum  is 
very  frothy.  In  some  cases  it  assumes  a  peculiar  grass-green  [*'  green-gage ''] 
color,  which  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  blood  coloring-matter,  or  to  a  mixture  wil 
bile  pigment  in  "  bilious  pneumonia." 

The  red  color  of  the  sputum,  as  microscopic  examination  shows,  is  due 
numerous  red  blood-corpuscles,  many  of  them  still  well  preserved,  mixed  with 
They  are,  however,  in  part  dissolved,  and  hence  cause  the  uniform  red  color  of  t! 
sputum.    Separate  spots  containing  much  blood  are  often  seen  in  it.    Besides 
red  blood-corpus.cles,  the  niicroseoxje  shows  numerous  partly  swollen  or  fatty-degen- 
erated pus-corj>uscles.     We  also  see  long  threads  of  mucus;    sometimes  larj 
round,  pigmented  cells  (alveolar  epithelium?);  and  finally,  in  rare  cases,  cilial 
epithelium  and  crystals  of  htematoidin. 

FrJinkel's  dipkfcocci  are,  as  we  have  said,  almost  always  easily  demonstral 
in  the  expectoration,  and  of  course  numerous  other  bacteria  besides. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  bronchial  casts  as  important  constituents  of  pn< 
mouic  sputum.  Since  they  are  usually  rolled  up  together,  we  may  not  find  them 
except  by  spreading  out  the  sputum  in  water.  They  consist  of  the  moi^t  beautiful 
casts  of  the  small  bronchi,  with  many  dichotomous  divisions,  and  are  a  product  ^f 
the  croupous  intlainmatiou  extending  into  the  bronchi.  The  casts  of  the  smalU 
bronchi  are  sometimes  foimd  in  the  form  of  "  spirals,*'  like  those  in  asthmni 
bronchitis  (see  page  184'). 

The  amount  of  the  pneumonic  sputum  is,  as  a  rule,  not  very  considerable,  bi 
it  differs  a  good  deal  in  different  cases.     The  chemical  examination  of  the  sputum 
has  ao  far  given  no  remarkable  results.     The  amomit  of  common  suit  contained  iu 
it  is  quite  considernble. 

In  many  eases  the  pneumonic  expectoration  is  absent,  either  because  the 
is  no  cough  or  because  the  exudation  is  firmly  coagulated  and  is  absorbed  wil 
out  ever  liquefying.     Sometimes  it  is  ver>'  tough  and  slimy,  but  without  ai 
admixture  of  blood;  in  other  cases  the  sputum  is  simply  catarrhaU  when  present 
at  all,  and  then,  of  course,  it  comes  not  from  the  parts  infiltrated  with  pn« 
monia,  but  from  the  ctitorrh  of  the  larger  bronchi.     In  many  severe  cases  tl 
hccmorrhagic  expectoration   soon    as.«unu's   more   of   a   purulent   character, 
often  find  simple  catarrhal  sputum,   too,   besides   the  characteristic  pneumon 
sputnni. 

The  pneumonic  sputum  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  first  or  second  day  of  pn< 
monia,  but  it  may  not  appear  luitil  later.     With  the  beginning  of  resolution 
gradually  loses  its  characteristic  appearance.    The  expectoration  then  becomes  U 
tenacious  and  simply  muco-puruleni,  niid  finally  disappears  entirely. 

Physical  Examination. — Inspection  shows  no  especial  nnnmaly  in  the  genei 
contour  of  the  thorax.  .A.  mnrke«l  hidging  of  the  aflfected  side  ocours  only  wh(( 
there  is  also  ahundimt  ctTusioii  into  the  i)leural  cavity.  The  action  of  the  thorl 
in  respiration  is  very  imp<trtant.     With  a  limited  pneumonia  we  often  noti 
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tvery  marked  delay  and  limitation  of  motion  of  the  affected  side  on  inspirutlon. 
This  is  duo  in  part  to  tin*  pain  in  the  side,  which  comes  on  with  every  deep  iuspi- 
nlion.  and  alao,  in  extensive  pneumonia,  of  course,  to  the  physical  conditions 
renilting'  from  the  anatomical  chang-es.  The  unaffected  portions  of  the  lung  act 
alJ  the  more  forcibly. 

The  acceleration  of  respiration  is  very  strikingr,  its  frequency  increasing  to 
thirty  or  forty,  or  even  more,  a  minute.  We  have  repeatedly  counted  sixty  res- 
pirations in  adults,  even  in  cases  that  finally  resulted  favorably.  The  breathing 
i*  iballow.  but  yet.  in  all  severe  cases,  labored,  and  often  abo  irregular,  as  a 
result  of  pleuritic  pain  or  cough.  Wo  see  the  inspiratory  contraction  i>f  the 
sterno-eleido-roastoids  and  scaleni  in  the  neck,  and  often  in  the  face  a  marked 
dilatRtinn  of  the  nostrils  on  inspiration.  If  there  is  marked  dyspncca  the  patient 
jumetimes  reclines  in  bed  with  the  upper  half  of  the  body  raised.  The  cheeks  and 
lipa  are  cyanotic.  There  is  often  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  pale  portinus  of 
the  face  near  the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  the  striking  feverish  and  slightly 
cyanotic  flush  of  the  cheeks. 

The  results  of  percussion  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  changed  physical 
condition  in  the  lung,  due  to  the  anatomical  processes.  In  the  beginning  nf  pneu* 
mrmia,  so  long  a«  the  tntwl  amount  of  air  in  the  lung  remains  but  little  altered, 
the  percn«sion*note  is  clear,  btit  when  the  elasticity  and  tension  of  the  tissue  in 
the  di'^AHed  portion  of  the  lung  diminish,  the  resonance  often  becomes  quite 
tTmpanitic.  With  increased  exudation  into  the  alveoli  and  smallest  bronchi  the 
■mount  of  air  in  the  lung  constantly  grown  leas,  and  therefore  the  percussion 
raooance  becomes  very  dull,  but  it  usually  retains  its  tympanitic  timbre.  Since 
the  pneumonic  lung  is  rarely  absolutely  deprived  of  air — for  a  certain  amount 
18  always  left  in  the  larger  bronchi — the  pen?ussion  resonance  seldom  becomes  so 
completely  dull  or  flat,  as  it  does,  for  cxflmplc.  with  a  large  pleuritic  effusion. 
The  sensation  of  resist-ance  upon  the  percus8ion  of  a  pneumonic  lung  is  likewise 
ouch  less  marked  than  over  a  pleuritic  exudation.  A  marked  senile  of  resistance 
iaplie*,  therefore,  an  unusual  deg^'ee  of  involvement  of  the  pleura  in  the  inffam- 
mution.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  of  the  exudation  beginti,  the  volume  of  air 
lA  the  lung  inoreaflea,  and  the  percussion-note  liecomes  clearer,  but  remains  for 
Mine  time  still  markedly  tympanitic,  until  the  lung  has  regained  its  nonnal 
t«toioii  and  elasticity.  We  have  abo  to  note  that  the  intensity  of  thi.'  dulln<*s.s  in 
etDupitDB  pneumonia  is  sometimes  subject  to  quite  marked  variations,  since  the 
setetion  retained  in  the  bronchi  is  at  one  time  abundant  and  at  another,  after 
Rpecttiration.  scanty. 

The  extent  of  tlic  dullness  or  of  the  tympanitic  resonance  is  naturally  depend- 
'M  upon  the  extent  of  the  anatomical  process.  Small  and  central  iniUt rations 
nay  entirely  escape  detection  by  percussion. 

An*cultation  is  of  almost  greater  importance  than  percussion  in  the  detection 
lia  beginning  or  limited  pneumonic  infiltration.  The  auscultatory  signs  depend 
opon  the  presence  of  the  pneumonic  exudation,  and  upon  the  consequent  trans- 
lornuition  "f  the  lung  into  a  finn  tissue  devoid  of  air  except  in  the  larger  bronchi. 
In  iV  beginning  of  the  disease  we  hear  over  the  affected  pttrtions  coarse  or  fine 
•■iles,  and  very  often,  too.  the  characteristic  crepitant  rale  on  inspiration  discov- 
ered by  Ijiennec.  This  arises  because  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  smallest  bron- 
chi, which  are  glued  together  by  the  viscid  exudation,  are  torn  apart  at  each 
'Wpiration.  The  crepitation,  however,  is  neither  pathognomonic  of  pueutnonia, 
nor  htfiird  in  every  case  of  pneumonia.  With  increasing  infiltration,  bronchial 
^thing  replaces  the  vesicular.  The  bronchial  breathing  in  pneumonia  is  usu- 
*llx  *¥ry  jiuui,  f-hari),  and  close  to  the  ear.  When  the  infiltration  is  very  com- 
plpte  there  is  often  to  be  heard  a  pure  and  loud  bronchial  respiration,  without  any 
"Ivpiititiiius  sounds;  but  nf  course  thtTP  nro  often  hoard.  Vjesides  the  bronchial 
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breathing',  high-pitched,  moist  rales  in  greater  or  less  abundance.    It  is  rapecii 
true  that  with  the  commencement  of  "  resohition  ''—that  is,  as  soon  as  the  exu< 
tion  becomes  more  fluid,  abundant  moist  rales  reappear,  enough  to  obscure  more  or 
less  the  bronchial  respiration.     These  rales  are,  for  the  most  part,  rather  coai 
moist,  and  have  a  musical  character.    Often  we  hear  at  this  time  the  charact 
istic  crepitant  rale  again  {crepitus  redux).     The  rales  gradually  disappear, 
respiratory  murmur  loses  its  bronchial  character,  becomes  harsh  and  indefinit 
and  finally  is  normally  vesicular  once  more. 

We  often  hear  a  few  rhonchi  over  the  unaflFected  portions  of  the  lungs, 
the   diseased  side,   the   respiratory   murmur   is   often   more   or  less   diminish* 
because  of  the  diminished  respiratory  movement.     Otherwise  respiration  in  the 
unaffected  portions  of  the  lungs  is  usually  completely  normal. 

The  auscultatory  signs  just  de^:ribed  undergo  an  important  change  if 
larger  bronchi  leading  to  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  are  completely  plug 
by  the  secretion,  as  they  are  quite  liable  to  be.  The  respiratory  murmur 
then  almost  entirely  disappewr,  and  we  hear,  perhaps,  only  here  and  there  a  few 
obscure  rales.  Since  such  a  plngitjing  may  be  very  transitory,  w(*  understand  why 
in  one  day,  over  the  same  portion  of  the  lung,  we  hear  first  loud  bronchial  breath- 
ing and  rales,  and  then  quite  »"<hsftire  and  diminished  breathing. 

Wherever  there  is  bronchial  breathing,  we  hear  marked  bronchophony.     Soi 
times  one  can   discover   a  beginning   pneumonic   infiltration   by    bronchophoi 
sooner  than  by  any  other  physical  sign.    The  vocal  fremitus  persists  or  is  sot 
what  increased  over  a  pneumonic  lung  so  long  as  the  large  bronchi  are  o| 
but  when  they  become  plugged,  as  they  are  quite  liable  to  be,  the  vocal  fi-emitt 
is  weakened  or  whoUy  abolisljed;    and  again,  the  voice  sounds  are  weakened 
whenever  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pleurisy  accompanying  the  pne'^ 
monia. 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  parts  of  the  lung  in  which 
may  expect  first  to  i>erceive  (he  physical  signs  of  pneumonia,  especially  the  a\ 
cultatory  signs. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  never  neglect  to  examine  carefully  the  lateral  pc 
tions  of  the  thorax  and  the  axillarj-  region  when  we  suspect  a  developing  pn< 
raonia.  We  often  find  the  first  riiies  here  in  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobes.  ThI 
first  signs  of  infiltration  may  be  found  in  the  posterior  middle  portion  of  the 
thorax — that  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  pulmonary  lobes — and  thence 
they  extend  downward.  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobes  liegins  just  as  frequently 
behind  in  the  apices  us  in  front  in  the  infra-claviculiir  fossff".  Isolated  pneumonia 
of  the  right  middle  lobe  also  occurs,  to  be  made  out  in  front,  on  the  right,  betwec| 
the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs.  This  may  remain  confined  to  the  middle  lobe,  or  extel 
to  the  neighboring  lobes. 

Few  general  statements  can  be  made  about  the  nature  or  the  rapidity  of 
extension  of  pneumonia,  since  in  these  respects  the  greatest  differences  ai 
observed.  The  infiltration  may  remain  confined  to  a  small  portion  nf  the  lung, 
or  again  it  may  spread  over  a  whole  lobe  or  more  in  a  short  time,  even  in  one 
or  two  days.  We  call  the  pneumonia,  whose  constant  extension  by  contiguity 
we  can  follow  from  day  to  day,  wandering  pneumonia  (pneumonia  miprans),  am 
from  a  purely  superficial  resemblance,  which  lias  given  rise  to  many  wrong  ideaflp 
"erysipelatous  pneumonia."  In  these  cases  all  the  signs  of  resolution  are  present 
in  the  parts  first  attacked,  while  the  parts  affected  later  are  found  still  at  the 
height  of  the  disease,  or  in  the  beginning  of  infiltration;  but  we  may  also  find  in 
the  autopsies  of  wandering  pneumonia  the  parts  of  the  lung  afiFected  later  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  (gray  hepatization)  than  the  parts  first  attacked,  which 
are  still  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization — that  is,  the  inflammatory  process  ^ 
such  cases  seems  to  go  throtigh  a  more  rapid  evolution  in  the  portions  of  lu« 
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affected.  Wandering  pneumonia  ia  almost  always  severe  and  quite  pro- 
t«d. 

Pneumonia  in  rare  cases  progresses  by  leaps.  Such  cases  have  been  termed 
erratic  pneumonia.  In  severe  cases  it  is  not  unusual  for  both  lungs  to  be 
afected.  We  then  find  the  pneumonia  either  in  both  lower  lobes,  or  in  the  lower 
lobe  on  cue  side  and  the  upper  lobe  on  the  other  side. 

2.  Symptoms  on  the  Fart  of  the  Pleura. — As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
ercry  case  of  pneumonia  which  reaches  to  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  associated 
ffitb  a  fibrinous  pleurisy,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  should 
bean  infection  of  the  pleura  without  any  direct  extension  from  the  neighboring 
poimonaiy  tissue.  In  many  instances,  the  mild  pleurisy  which  attends  a  pneU' 
mooia  causes  no  physical  signs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pain  in  the  side  in  pneu- 
Boaia  is  probably  always  referable  to  the  involvement  of  the  pleura.  In  other 
Ctwe  the  dry  pleurisy  attracts  attention  by  the  clearly  audible  friction,  which  may 
often  be  very  loud,  and  is  sometimes  appreciable  to  the  touch,  if  the  hand  is 
Uid  upon  the  side.  We  rarely  hear  the  pleuritic  friction  sound  in  the  begin- 
niiti^  of  pneumonia,  but  more  frequently  in  the  later  stages,  and  perhaps  not  till 
many  days  after  the  crisis  has  taken  place. 

The  cases  in  which  pleurisy  with  eflFueion  complicates  pneumonia  are  more  im- 
portant. This  may  occur  quite  early.  The  abnormality  of  the  clinical  course  is 
ibown  in  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  by  the  irregular  behavior  of  the  fever.  There 
JdU  be  no  tj'pical  crisis,  but  instead  a  slow  lysis;  or  after  the  crisis  occurs,  the 
jratare  will  rise  again.  In  most  instances  the  exudation  is  serous,  but  it  may 
1i  purulent  (metapneumonic  empyema).  Long-continued  fever  should  arouse 
mpicion  of  an  empyema.  In  the  pus  of  such  cases  of  empyema  the  pneumonic 
<liplococcus  above  mentioned  (see  page  205)  has  been  repeatedly  found.  In  two 
faUl  cases  the  author  has  seen  a  hffimorrhagic  pleurisy  with  a  large  amount  of 
listed  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
The  diagnosis  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  complicating  pneumonia  is  seldom 
difficult.  The  percussion  resonance  is  duller,  and  the  sense  of  resistance  is  more 
airked  than  in  pure  pneumonia  (vide  supra).  The  respiratory  murmur  and  the 
Tocal  fremitus  are  constantly  diminished  and  finally  entirely  absent.  The  symp- 
tom* of  pressure  on  the  neighboring  organs  and  cavities,  the  heart,  the  liver, 
ttu]  the  semilunar  space  (see  page  287),  are  especially  important  because  they  are 
most  nnequivocaL  An  exploratory  puncture  with  a  Pravaz's  [hypodermic] 
syringe,  that  has  been  carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected,  gives  a  certain  and 
afe  method  of  recognizing  pleurisy  in  doubtful  cas&s.  When  there  is  suspicion 
that  aa  empyema  has  begun,  an  exploratory  puncture  is  imperative. 

A  moderate  degree  of  pleurisy  may  somewhat  delay  the  course  of  the  disease, 
^"Jl  it  has  no  special  significance.  Large  effusions,  however,  may  decidedly  in- 
creasi;  the  difficulty  in  respiration  and  the  duration  of  the  illness.  Again,  the 
ptteumonia  may  recover,  leaving  the  pleuritic  effusion  quite  undisturbed-  In 
pneumonia  of  an  upper  lobe,  too,  the  pleurisy  may  develop  bolow  and  lead  to 
tn  effusion  there,  while  the  lower  lobe  itself  remains  quite  free  from  pnouraoniu. 
Ifetnpneumonic  empyema  invariably  requires  surgical  intervention,  but  after 
opcMttion  it  almost  always  pijrsues  a  rapid  course  to  recovery. 

3.  Circulatory  Apparatus.  Blood.— The  pulse  is  accelerated  from  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  disease.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity  its  frequency  readies  100  or 
'20;  and,  in  very  sever*^  eases,  »i  still  higher  rate  up  to  140  or  ICO  is  seen,  and  is 
^I'ays  a  dangerous  symptom.  This  high  rate  of  the  pulse  does  not  have  as  bad 
•  «ipiificance  in  children  as  it  does  in  adults.  The  consideration  of  the  quality  of 
*l*e  pulse  is  important.  Smallness,  weakness,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  are 
of  bad  omen  as  symptoms  of  the  onset  of  cardiac  weakness.  The  attacks  of  col- 
l8pw>.  which  sometimes  come  on  quite  suddenly  in  severe  cases  of  pneumonia  as 
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in  other  acute  diseases,  are  especially  dangerous.  They  occasion  sudden  weak- 
uess  of  the  heiirt  with  a  verj'  small  and  frequent  pulse.  The  temperature  siuks  to 
subnonual,  95°  to  93°  (35°-34°  C).  The  peripheral  parts,  the  nose  and  ex- 
tremities, hecome  cool,  pale,  and  somewhat  cyanotic.  The  general  weakness  and 
prostration  become  extreme.  The  collapse  may  be  recovered  from,  especially  with 
timely  assistance,  but  patients  may  die  in  it. 

Pericarditis  with  fibrinous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation  is  one  of  the  niost 
serious  cardiuc  complications,  Thia  can  always  be  explained  by  a  direct  conduc- 
tion of  the  iuflammutorj-  process  from  the  neighboring  pleura,  and  is  therefore 
somewhat  more  frequent  in  left-sided  pneumonia  than  in  right.  It  is  a  serious 
matter.  Its  diagTiosis  is  seldom  difficult  if  we  make  a  careful  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  heart,  but  with  very  severe  and  extensive  symptoms  in  the  lungs  a 
complicating  pericarditis  may  be  overlooked, 

A  slight  fresh  endocarditis  is  sometimes  found  at  the  autopsy,  but  it  has  no 
clinical  siifniticance.  Diseases  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  especially  fatty  and  paren- 
chymatous degeneration,  may  be  discovered  jiosf  nwrtem,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  fi-equent.  In  very  weak  persons,  dninkards.  etc.,  who  die  of  pneumonia,  we 
sometimes,  indeed,  find  the  heart  remarkably  flabby,  with  the  right  ventricle 
dilated,  but  in  many  cases  of  pneumonia  we  find  the  miiscle  of  the  heart  at  the 
autopsy  perfectly  normal.  Here  we  almost  always  have  tn  do  with  conditions 
of  the  heart  which  existed  preriously  to  the  pneumonia,  and  merely  became  promi- 
nent during  its  course.  When  persons  of  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution  die  of 
pneumonia,  as,  indeed,  seldom  occurs,  the  myocardium  is  foiind  at  the  autojjsy 
es!?eiitially  healthy.  It  must  be  emphatically  stated  that  our  pre-sent  knowhxige 
does  not  enable  us  to  establish  before  death  any  ijositive  relation  between  the  his- 
tolog^icfll  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  and  its  functional  ability.  Frequent 
experience  ha.H  made  us  certain  of  this  fact. 

With  regard  to  the  blood,  there  is  usually  a  well-marked  leucocytosis  in 
pneumonia.  The  exact  count  shows,  not  infrequently,  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  or  more  of  leucocytes  in  a  cubic  millimetre.  With  the  crisis  of  the  fever 
the  number  of  leucocytes  also  falls  abruptly,  while  in  case  of  a  pseudo-crisis  theii 
number  remains  high.  In  some  instances  the  leucocytosis  is  not  marked.  This 
is  particularly  frequent  in  severe  and  fata!  cases,  so  that  the  absence  of  leucocy- 
tosis is  regarded  with  some  justice  as  an  unfavorable  element  in  prognosis, 

4.  Digestive  Apparatus. — In  severe  cases  of  pneumimia  the  tongue  is  dry, 
coated,  and  quite  like  the  tongue  in  typhf>id.  The  appetite  is  also  almost  wholly 
lost  frf»m  the  begiuuing.  Vomiting  is  not  infrequent,  especially  in  the  be^n- 
ning  of  pneumonia,  and  it  al»o  occurs  later.  It  is  observed  with  Ciipecial  fre- 
quency in  the  pneumonia  of  children.  Severe  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  are  rare.  As  a  rule  the  bowels  arc  constipated,  but  there  are  also  eases 
in  which  diarrhoea  is  so  troublesome  that  we  must  believe  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine  is  considerably  involved  in  the  morbid  process  (vide  infra). 

The  complit'ation  of  pneumonia  with  jaundice  has  a  certain  significance,  but 
its  cau.Hes  are  not  always  very  dear.  It  is  apparently  sometimes  due  to  an  accom- 
panying catarrh  of  the  duodenum.  In  other  cases  the  veins  of  the  liver,  dilated 
from  stasis,  may  exert  a  pressure  on  the  bile-ducts.  Slight  jaundice  has  no  special 
significance,  and  is  frequent,  even  in  mild  cases;  a  marked  jaundice,  however,  is 
seen  only  in  severe  eases,  especially  in  drunkard's  pneimionia.  We  call  such 
cases,  associated  with  jaundice,  "bilious  pneumonia."  They  have  often  otlier 
severe  gastro-inteslinal  symptoms,  .such  as  vorailing,  diarrhoea,  and  meteorism,  and 
severe  nei-vous  symptoms,  such  as  stupor  and  delirium. 

The  liver  may  be  somewhat  enlarged,  usually  because  of  passive  congestion. 
The  spleen  is  often  moderately  swollen,  particularly  in  severe  cases,  just  as  in 
other  infectious  diseases  (acute  splenic  tumor). 
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i>.  Kidneys  and  Urine, — The  infectious  choracter  of  pneumonia  is  also  shown 
ljyfre<iuent  iuvolvenient  of  the  kidneys.  Careful  examination  of  the  urine  almost 
ahrays  shows  u  trace,  or  even  a  considerable  amount,  uf  albumen.  However,  thia 
is  very  seldom  of  serious  import,  and  vanishes  proniptly  after  the  rrisis.  In  many 
instances  the  changes  in  the  urine  are  bo  considerable  as  to  show  an  acute 
nephritis.  There  is  a  largo  amount  of  albumen,  with  caats,  epithelium,  and  blood, 
in  the  urine.  But  even  these  cases  of  genuine  pneumonic  nephritis,  which  usually 
itareiop  about  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  illness,  seldom  prove  to  be  serious, 
(Wd  i^-arcely  ever  resuJt  in  aHiema.  uncmia,  or  other  complications.  Usually  they 
get  well  rapidly.  In  one  single  case  the  author  has  observed  a  transition  into 
chronic  nephritis.  The  way  in  which  pneumonia  causes  albuminuria  and  ne- 
phritis— between  which  no  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn — is  probably  by  the 
production  and  excretion  of  toxines. 

Gr«at  weight  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the 
urine  in  pneumonia.  In  fact,  the  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  when  we  put  a 
drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  urine,  may  be  very  slight  or  entirely 
absent.  The  chief  cause  of  this  diminution  of  the  chlorides  is  the  small  amount 
of  nourishment  taken  by  the  patient,  but  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  large 
amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  contained  in  the  pneumonic  exudation,  and  the 
rt'tention  of  the  chlorides  in  the  body. 

Great  signiticance  was  also  formerly  ascribed  to  the  abundant  sediment  of 
todinm  urate  (exceptionally,  uric  acid)  which  is  often  noticfd  on  the  day  of 
the  crisis.  This  is  known  as  brick-dust  sediment  {aedimentum.  lateritium),  and 
i«  perhaps  due  in  part  to  a  material  increase  in  iiric  aeitl  (query:  thrt>ugh  de- 
rtmction  of  the  large  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood '0.  but  certainly  in  greater 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  for  the  deposition  of  sediment  are  especially 
larorable  on  the  day  of  the  crisis.  The  urine  is  scanty  in  amount  because  pt^r- 
tpiration  is  so  excessive,  and  hence  it  is  concentrated  and  relatively  very  acid. 
It  i*i,  therefore,  natural  for  the  urates  contained  in  it  to  be  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  sefliment. 

Pneumonia,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  is  at- 
teiidwl  with  an  increased  secretion  of  urea  during  the  disease.  The  fact  is  of 
iheorctic  interest  that  during  the  resolution  of  pneumonia  the  urine  often  con- 
tain*  a  demonstrable  quantity  of  peptone,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the 
dMniction  of  the  cells  in  the  pneumonic  exudation  and  their  absorption  into  the 
bl[ioil. 

fl.  Uervous  System. — As  in  every  severe  febrile  disease,  ner^'ous  symptoms  of  a 
Kiild  tvjH?  are  very  rarely  absent  in  any  case  of  pneumonia.  Among  the  nervous 
■TQptoms  are  general  weakness  and  dulliu-ss,  and  especially  headache,  which  is 
often  very  intense,  and  is  usually  increased  by  coxighing.  The  onset  of  more 
8nrere  cerebral  syraptoras,  particularly  delirium,  is  of  great  importance.  Delirium 
Duj  appear  in  any  case  of  severe  pneumonia,  hut  it  is  oiost  marked  and  has 
Ii**uliar  characteristics  in  alcoholic  subjects.  Thin  delirium  gives  the  pneumonia 
of  drunkards'  (viiie.  infra)  its  characteristic  stamp. 

The  usual  cerebral  symptoms  in  pneumonia  do  not  correspond  with  macro- 
opic  changes  in  the  brain,  but  result  from  the  poisoning  of  the  body  with  the 
ttxiiiiM  of  the  pneumonia  diplococcus;  and  yet  there  is  also  a  true  cerebral  dis- 
^A>^  which  has  beyond  a  doubt  a  special  relation  to  pneumonia,  although  it  is  an 
lufrpijuent  complication.  We  rcffer  to  purulent  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  This 
•^•jniplication  is  particularly  apt  to  appear  at  times  when  an  epidemic  of  cerehro- 
"f  1  meningitis  pnivails,  but  it  has  been  rcjieatedly  observed  at  other  times.  The 
-is  of  pneunjouic  mctiiiigitis  may  be  obscured  by  the  severe  constitutional 
'l-'tiirbrtuces.  Factors  of  importance  arc:  the  stiffness  of  the  back  and  the 
neck:  the  xi&iu  in  the  head  and  in  the  nape  of  the  neck;  the  stupor,  changing  to 
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deep  coma ;  and,  in  many  coses,  optic  neuritis,  demonstrable  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope. The  termination  of  a  well-marked  case  of  menin^tia  is  probably  in- 
variably fatal,  but  we  may  have  milder  meningeal  symptoms  in  pneumonia,  Buch 
as  pain  and  stiflFness  in  the  neck,  followed  by  complete  recovery. — With  regard 
to  the  development  of  this  meningitis,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  true 
metastatic  infiammation,  inasmuch  as  the  pneumonia  diplococci  have  been  re- 
peatedly found  in  the  pus  of  the  meningitis.  As  to  the  path  which  the  pathogeuiofl 
germs  take  to  reach  the  meninges,  we  are  not  yet  certain,  but  suppose  that  theyS 
travc-l  along  the  lymph -channels  of  the  intercostal  nerves  into  the  meninges  sur- 
rounding the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  further  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

7.  Skin. — The  frequent  appearance  of  herpea  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  is 
characteristic,  and  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  It  appears  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  day  of  the  disease,  or  sometimes  later.  Its  ordinary  seat  is  on  the  lips, 
especially  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  also  on  the  alie  of  the  nose,  and  more 
rarely  on  the  cheeks  or  the  ear  {herpes  lahialis,  nasali^,  etc.).  It  has  been 
seen  only  very  rarely  on  other  portions  of  the  body  besides  the  face,  for  example^ 
on  the  forearm  and  the  buttock,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  cornea  and  on  th^" 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  or  gums.  The  herpes  does  not  alwaj's  come 
out  all  at  once,  but  in  fresh  crops  on  successive  days.  We  have  several  times  seen 
two  ej-upliona  of  herpes  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  days.  In  repeated 
instances,  under  our  own  observation,  herpes  lahialis,  with  a  fresh  rise  of  lem 
perature,  appeared  some  days  after  the  crisis  had  taken  place.  Herpes  may  be  ex-, 
tensive  in  the  mildest  cases,  while  it  is  particularly  apt  to  be  scanty  or  absent  i 
„„.,„.„„,„        iM;'V('rfc    cases.      We    are,    there- 
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fore,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to 
regard  a  well-marked  eruption 
of  herpes  as  of  favorable  prog- 
nosis. The  true  cause  of  the 
herpetic  eruption  is  unknown. 
One  might  think  of  referring; 
it  to  the  action  of  toxines,  just 
as  in  the  herpes  of  other  infec- 
tious diseases,  such  as  inter- 
mittent and  relapsing  fevers, 
and  epidemic  meningitis. 
Other  affections  of  the  skin 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  We 
have  seen  urticaria  in  some 
cases.  The  jaundice  occurrinjp 
in  pneumonia  has  already  been 
describf'd. 

8.  CouTBe  of  the  Fever  (see 
Figs.  27  and  28). — Pneumonis 
is.  almost  without  exception, 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  lesB 
high  fever  with  a  very  typical  course.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fever  the  tem- 
perature rises  very  rapidly  to  a  hip-h  point.  Even  during  the  initial  chill  the 
bodily  heat  increases  from  normal  to  about  104®  (40**  C.)  and  over.  Them 
are  at  present  no  observfitions  to  show  whether,  in  the  cases  of  pneumonia  that 
begin  gradually,  there  is  also  a  gradual  increase  of  the  fever.  During  the  course 
of  the  disease  the  fever  shows  on  the  whfile  a  continuous  or  remitting  character, 
but  there  is  with  this  a  decided  tendency  to  single  deep  falls  of  temperature. 
Since  these  at  first  may  easily  be  taken  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  crises, 
although  later  they  are  proved  by  the  renewed  rise  in  tcmperftture  to  be  a  mexe 
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oponry  decline  in  the  bodily  heat,  they  are  termed  pseudo-crises.  Pseudo- 
crises  are  usually  seen  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  but  in  some  cases  they 
appear  later  and,  what  is  remarkable,  they  are  more  apt  to  appear  on  those  days, 
such  aa  the  fifth  or  seventh,  on  which  the  true  crisia  is  apt  to  occiir.  They  may 
be  repeated  one  or  more  times,  givinfir  the  fever  a  decidedly  intermitting  char- 
acter. These  intermitting 
pneumomas,  so  called  from 
the  course  of  the  fever, 
lure  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  malaria,  which  fact 
must  be  especially  noted 
because  of  the  frequency 
of  erroneous  statements. 

The  fever  may  be  decid- 
edly high  in  pneumonia, 
often  reaching  104°  or 
106*  (40"^!°  C).  The 
higbecit  temperature  ob- 
nerred  by  us  was  107.8"' 
(42.1'»  C).  This  was  tem- 
poraT)*.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain parallelism  between 
ibe  height  of  the  fever 
and  its  severity  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  severe  cases  ore 
often  associated  with  per- 
Jiitent  and  especially  high  fever.  But  sometimes  the  most  severe  and  even 
fatal  cases  have  a  comparatively  low  temperatuiro — between  101**  and  103"  (.38.5- 
38.fi  C).  The  highest  temperatures  are  especially  common  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Jineas,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  very  high  fever  at  the  on^t,  the  general  course  of 
tlie  disease  may  turn  out  to  be  favorable,  for  the  crisis  may  occur  on  the 
•«»nd  or  third  day  (vide  infra,  rudimentary  and  abortive  pneumonia).  In 
Jerere  cases  the  progress  of  the  disease  often  stamps  itself  plainly  on  the 
temperature.  The  pseudo-crises  correspond  to  temporary  improvements,  and 
the  fresh  exacerbations  of  temperature  to  the  invasion  of  a  fresh  lobe  of  the 
luug.  We  have  certainly  not  seen  a  speeiul  rise  immediately  before  the  orisis — 
the  sr»-(»allod  perturbalio  critica — so  often  as  many  statements  wuuKl  lead  us  to 
ejpect.  We  have  seen  a  gradual  decline  in  temperature  quite  frequently  in  the 
dosinjr  days  in  fatal  cases,  but  the  opposite  condition  also  obtains.  A  marked 
Tise  before  death  is  not  peculiar  to  pneumonia,  but  it  does  occur  when  there  is  a 
implicating  meningitis. 

The  decline  of  the  fever  is  the  most  characteristic  portion  of  the  pneumonia 
Wre.  The  fall  in  temperature  usually  comes  on  in  the  form  of  a  decided  crisis. 
Qen«nilly  in  the  night  there  is  a  sinking  of  the  temperature  with  a  more  or 
"■abundant  perspiration,  in  which  as  a  rnle  the  temp>eratnre  may  reach  a  sub- 
nonnjil  point— 96°  to  95°  (36°-35°  C).  The  critical  decline  is  often  broken  by 
oewand  slight  elevations  of  temperature,  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
there  may  be  a  definite  increase  of  fever,  the  so-called  protracted  crisis.  Only  in 
AttuiB^ratively  small  number  of  cases  does  the  fever  end  by  lysis,  in  which  the 
ture  goes  down  like  steps.  The  duration  of  lysis  is  seldom  more  than 
Or  four  days  at  most.  A  decline  of  temperature  by  lysis  is  most  frequent  in 
•OVerennd  protracted  cases,  in  so-called  typhoid  pneumonia  (vide  infra),  and  also 
Particularly  in  pneumonia  mifjranx. 

After  the  final  crisis  has  orcurred,  the  active  pneumonic  profcess  ceases.    The 
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day  of  the  crisis  is  therefore  reckoned  as  the  last  day  of  actual  illness.  Th 
pneumonia  makes  no  advance  after  that,  but  resolution  and  absorption  of  th 
cjcudation  and  the  restoration  of  the  patient's  strength  still  take  time.  IIippo< 
rates  knew  when  the  time  of  the  crisis  occurs,  and  that  the  odd  days,  especiall; 
the  fifth  nnd  the  seven tk,  have  a  special  si^uilScance  in  rej^ard  to  it.  In 
infectious  disease  that  has  a  typical  court^e  there  can  be  nothing  strange  in  th 
fact  that  the  ceaiiation  of  fever,  to  a  certain  tlegree,  is  associated  with  a  definit 
period  of  time;  but  Hippocrates's  rule  has  frequent  exceptions.  The  crisis  sonu 
times  occurs  on  the  ninth,  the  twelfth,  or  the  thirteenth  day,  and  even  later,  an 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite  short  pneumonias  of  but  one  or  two  days'  dun 
tion  (vide  infra). 

In  the  days  following  the  crisis  the  temperature,  which,  as  we  have  said,  fal 
to  subnormal,  regains  its  normal  height.  The  pulse,  which  usually  sinks  ' 
fifty  or  sixty  during  the  crisis,  when  it  often  shows  a  slight  irregularity,  reacln 
its  normal  frequency  again  in  a  few  days.  We  are  quite  apt  to  t«ee,  in  the  d«; 
immediately  following  the  crisiB,  a.  slight  temporary  increase  of  teraperatu: 
again,  100°  to  103°  at  most  (38°-39''  C),  but  this  has  no  special  signiticance. 

In  CUSPS  which  run  their  course  regidarly,  the  signs  in  the  lungs  upon  ausculti 
tion  and  percussion  become  normiil  again  in  about  six  or  eight  days  after  th 
crisis.  Often  the  time  is  even  shorter  than  this,  or  it  may  be  louger.  Abuo^ 
mally  delayed  resolution  will  be  mentioned  below. 

Special  Pecituarities  and  Anomalies  in  the  Course  of  Pneumonia 

1.  Pneitnwnia  in  Children. — Besides  the  common  lobular  pneumonia  there 
also  a  genuine,  lobar,  croupous  pneumonia  in  children,  which  is  by  no  means  so  ra 
as  some  authors  formerly  supposed-  An  inititd  chill  is  seen  only  in  older  chi 
dren;  initial  vomiting,  however,  J8  very  common  in  children.  In  many  ch 
severe  cerebral  symptoms,  like  convulsions,  drowsiness,  or  delirium,  obscure  th 
pulmonarj'  symptoms  at  first.  The  further  coun-e,  the  development  of  physi 
signs,  the  fever,  and  the  complications,  are  quite  analogous  to  the  api>earanees  i 
adults.  The  pneumonic  sputum  is  only  exceptionally  obtained  for  observatioi 
in  children  under  eight  years  of  age.  In  previously  healthy  children  the  prcij 
nosis  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  favorable. 

2.  Pneumonia  in  old  people  is,  on  the  other  hand,  always  dangerous.  It  m, 
begin  suddenly,  as  in  jjeople  of  middle  age,  but  often  it  begin.n  more  slowly  ancf 
insidiously.  Its  course  is  marked  by  the  sjK^Hly  onset  of  great  weakness  and 
debility.  I*7ervous  symptoms,  like  delirium,  are  not  infrequent.  Often  there 
fatal  weakness  of  the  heart. 

3.  DruTikard^s  Pneumonia. — We  see  croupous  pneumonia  in  drunkards  wi 
remarkable  frequency.  The  usually  severe  and  dangerous  course  of  the  disease 
due  to  the  feeble  resisting  powers  of  their  impaii-ed  organs.  It  is  characteri 
by  delirium  tremens,  which  usually  develops  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease.  Thi 
patient's  mind  is  disturbed,  he  is  very  restless,  constantly  tries  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  he  fumbles  night  nnd  day  with  his  bed-clothes  or  night-gown.  Thi 
alcoholic  character  of  the  delirium  is  shown  by  the  patient's  whole  manner,  thi 
tremor  of  the  hands  and  tongue,  and  the  cast  of  his  thoughts,  which  are  usuaUj 
happy  but  exceptionally  anxious  and  terrified.  Ifis  raind  wanders  to  his  fonnfl 
occupation  or  his  usual  boon  companions,  and  the  like.  He  becomes  tearful  d 
raving  only  when  forcibly  restrained.  He  may  think  himself  involved  in  th 
tavern  brawk.  Tlie  alcoholic  delirium  is  almost  always  associatefl  with  hallu 
cinations.  The  hallucinations  of  little  moving  black  figures  are  csj>pcially  chaj 
acteristic.  They  are  cither  animals,  rats  or  beetles,  or  little  black  men  aq 
similar  weird  shapes,  and  they  give  him  much  trouble.  The  subjective  8ympton( 
of  pneumonia  are  wholly  iu  the  background.     Xu  delirious  patient  with  pnei 
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monifl  eomplams  of  cough,  pain  in  the  chest,  or  dyspn<Ea.  Careful  objective 
examination  is  the  only  thing  that  confirms  tlie  diagnosis.  Very  often  patients 
•}pith  a  happy  delirium  serve  to  entertain  those  about  them,  until  suddenly  very 
"lurei-e  symptoms  arise,  and  they  become  comnolent  and  succumb,  with  the  symp- 
toms of  pulmonary  oedema.  The  prognosis  of  every  case  of  drunkard's  pneu- 
monia, therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  very  unfavorable. 

4.  Pneumonia  in  Pre-existing  Chronic  Disensrs. — Croupous  pneumonia  is  oc- 
casionally seen  in  all  forms  of  chronic  disease.  It  ia  especially  dangerous  in 
penons  who  are  already  enfeeble<l,  or  afflicted  with  chronic  cardiac  or  pulmonary 
disease,  such  as  phthisis  or  emphj'sema.  The  pneumonia  which  often  attacks  pa- 
tients with  emphysema  is  clinically  important,  since  emphj'sema  may  render  the 
objective  evidence  of  pneumonia  very  obscure.  The  croupous  exudation  does  not 
completely  fill  the  dilated  alveoli ;  hence  decided  dullness  and  bronchial  breathing 
ire  absent. 

6.  Pfifumonin  with  Late  Localization — Central  Pneumonia. — Cases  are  quite 
cften  seen  whose  beginning,  course,  and  subjective  symptoms  correspond  through- 
out to  a  croupous  pneumonia,  but  in  which  the  objective  evidence  of  pneumonic 
infiltration  evades  the  most  careful  examination.  The  disease  begins  with  a 
diiil,  the  fever  is  high,  the  patient  comjilainH;  of  pain  in  the  chest,  which  is  uau- 
illy  slight,  there  is  perhaps  herpes,  but  not  till  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  can 
Te  make  out  anywhere  any  bronchial  breathing  or  crepitant  rales.  In  other  cases 
eren  the  crisis  may  set  in  before  we  are  able  to  localize  the  pneumonia  with  cer- 
tainty. In  most  of  these  cases  we  probably  have  to  do  less  with  an  actual  late 
locahzation  than  with  a  central  infiltration  which  nowhere  approaches  the  periph- 
ery, and  hence  i>^  made  out  objectively  only  late  or  not  at  all.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  sputum  is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  importance,  since  it  sometimes 
hua  perfectly  characteristic  apiieurance  in  spite  of  the  abs^ence  or  the  indefinite 
cfaoracter  of  the  physical  signs.  If  there  ia  no  sputum,  the  diagnosis  may  of 
cooree  remain  very  uncertain.  The  appearance  of  herpes  and  a  critical  fall  in 
the  temperature  make  the  diagnosis  of  a  pneumonic  infection  probable  even  in 
thfiw  ease%.  In  one  such  case  the  author  observed  the  development  of  a  pleuritic 
friction  rub  upon  the  first  day  after  the  crisis,  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
monia after  the  disease  had  run  its  course. 

'^.Rudimentary  and  Abortive  Forma  of  Pneumonia — Unusual  Locnlitationg 
of  ihe  Pneumonic  Infection. — Particularly  at  times  of  a  pneumonia  epidetnic,  but 
aliu  at  other  times,  the  author  has  observed  illnesses  of  short  duration  but  often 
*ithhigh  temperature  which  did  not  seem  like  clear  cases  of  pneumonia,  allliougli 
they  still  were,  in  all  probability,  to  be  regarded  as  pneumonic — i.e.,  due  to  infec- 
tion with  the  specific  diplo<!occi.  Cases  of  this  sort  usually  begin  suddenly  with  a 
chill,  headache,  and  high  temperature.  Generally  there  is  a  cough  and  pnin 
111  the  chest.  Somctinn's,  however,  there  are  no  thoracic  symptoms  at  all.  The 
phj^ieiaii  expects  pneumonia  to  develop,  but  instead,  on  the  first,  second,  or 
lliinl  day.  the  fever  ceases  abruptly,  no  changes  in  the  lung  having  been  dis<'OV- 
*w<i.  Very  often  there  will  be  a  herpes  fnrialis  in  such  ciises,  ancl  we  doubt  not 
MJat  iBiiny  instances  of  so-called  herprg  fehrilis,  or  ffhris  herpftira,  are  really 
Ci'^s  of  pneumonic  infection,  without  any  other  localization  than  the  herpes. 
In  uthfcr  iustances,  ujwn  careful  examination  there  will  be  found,  at  some  place 
•ftthe  lungs,  a  slight  crepitotion,  or  limited  bronchial  breathing;  but  the  process 
^J**!?  lint  extend;  and  in  a  very  brief  time,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  fever  ceases 
''U"iijiientar>'  pneumonia;  abortive  pneumonia). 

in  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  the  diplococcus  infection  may  be 
localixed  in  still  other  places.  Thus,  for  example,  we  regard  it  as  very  probable 
'hat  many  cases  of  sore  throat  or  acute  enteritis,  associated  with  the  sudden 
Olivet  fit  bie-b  fmor  and  with  herpes,  and  especially  when  seen  at  the  time  of  an 
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epidemic  of  pneumonia,  are  due  to  diploeoecus  infection.     Associated  with 
attacks  there  may  also  be  a  late  development  of  pulmonary  symptoms. 

7.  Typhoid  Pneumonia — Asthenic  Pneumonia. — By  typhoid  pneumonia 
mean  those  caees  in  which,  beside  the  local  pulmonary  symptoms,  which  may  bi 
either  slight  or  well  marked,  there  are  remarkably  severe  general  sympton^ 
The  cases  do  not  often  begin  as  suddenly  as  ordinary  pneumonia,  but  mo: 
gradually,  like  typhoid.  Even  at  first  the  general  symptoms,  such  as  great  dult 
uess,  loss  of  appetite,  or  headache,  predominate  over  the  thoracic  symptoms,  A 
the  height  of  the  disease  there  is  a  decided  typhoidal  state,  stupor,  delirium,  a  verjj 
dry  tongue,  great  general  weakness,  and  also  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  fra( 
quently  mild  jaundice,  albuminuria,  etc.  Such  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  pneix 
monia  with  an  unusually  severe  general  infection  {or  intoxication).  They  somai 
times  occur  in  epidemics.  It  is  said  that  pneumonia  of  the  upper  iobes  shows  i 
somewhat  more  frequent  tendency  to  severe  nervous  symptoms  than  pneumonia 
of  the  lower  lobes.  Recovery  from  this  typhoid  or  asthenic  pneumonia,  whicl 
may  last  two  weeks  or  more,  often  follows  by  lysis.  Typhoid  pneumonia  is  by  iii 
means  a  sharply  defined  disease.  The  term  serves  merely  as  a  short  name  for  thi 
grave  constitutional  disturbance.  Clinically  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish.  i\ 
sharply  from  pneumonia  migranSy  bilious  pneumonia,  and  other  forms.  We  must 
await  funiher  bacteriological  investigations  to  determine  whether  there  may  not 
be  some  other  speciiil  pathogenic  organism  in  many  cases  of  severe  charactea 
For  instance,  Finkler  is  inclined  to  regard  certain  cases  of  especially  severe  pnevt 
monia  that  seem  to  be  endemic  or  contagious,  as  referable  to  streptococcus  infeoi 
tion.  In  this  connection  may  be  briefly  mentioned,  also,  the  peculiar  and  seve 
pneumonia  which  is  contracted  from  diseased  parrots.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
not  improbable  that  another  important  factor  may  be  a  variation  in  the  viruleno< 
of  the  ordinary  pneumococcus. 

Pneumo-iyphoid  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  typhoid  pneumoni 
although  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  the  diagnosis  between  them  is  often  n< 
easy  matter.     By  pneumo-typhoid  is  meant  typhoid  fever  with  a  localization  of 
the  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  lungs  (see  page  14),  but  it  is  also  true  that  ordinary^ 
croupous  pneumonia  may  occasionally  appear  as  a  complication  of  typhoid  fevel 

8,  Pneumonia  with  Delayed  Besolulion. — While  the  resolution  of  pneumonifl 
is  complete,  as  a  rule,  in  three  days  to  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the  crisi^ 
there  are  cases  in  which  this  process  demands  a  much  longer  time.  Not  infro* 
queolly,  and  particularly  in  severe  cases  of  pneumonia,  one  sees  after  the  criail 
R  surprisingly  rapid  disappearance  of  all  the  physical  signs,  while,  on  the  otho] 
hand,  recovery  is  sometimes  remarkably  slow  in  apparently  mild  cases;  but  thil 
rule  is  of  course  not  without  exceptions.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  oftea 
enough  precisely  the  opposite.  Just  what  are  the  conditions  upon  which  thfl 
rapidity  or  the  slowness  of  resolution  depends  we  do  not  know.  Sometimes  unfa- 
vorable constitutional  conditions,  such  as  aniemia,  debility,  phthisical  tendencies! 
and  kyphoscoliosis,  appear  to  delay  resolution.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  handi^ 
no  such  explanation  can  be  found.  It  seems  to  us  that  at  certain  limes  all  thd 
cases  of  pneumonia  exhibit  more  of  a  tendency  to  delayed  resolution  than  al 
others,  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  are  variations  in  the  pathologica 
process  itself.  In  many  cases  of  delayed  resolution  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  havt 
to  do  with  genuine  secondary  diseases,  or  a  mixed  infection  in  the  lungs  for  thi 
development  of  which  the  precedent  croupous  pneumonia  had  prepared  a  favor^ 
able  soil. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  delayed  resolution,  there  are  various  form* 
In  the  first  place,  we  see  cases  where  the  crisis  takes  place  in  the  usual  way,  anc 
the  temperature  thereafter  remains  permanently  normal.  The  patients  perhaps 
feel  quite  well,  and  are  troubled  little  by  thoracic  symptoms;   nevertheless,  tha 
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dullness  upon  percussion  remains  unchanged,  or  diminishes  at  best  very  gradually, 
and  the  broncliiul  breathing  and  moist  rale«  can  still  be  heard.  All  the  signs 
dimioish  very  slowly,  sometimes  occupying  several  weeks  in  their  disappearance, 
and  then  complete  recovery  ensues.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  striking  that,  after  the 
crisis,  bronchial  respiration  and  dullness  persist,  while  there  are  scarcely  any 
riles  and  no  expectoration.  In  these  cases  it  seems  as  if  the  pneumonic  exuda- 
tion does  not  really  liquefy  at  all,  and  is  very  slowly  absorbed.  In  other  cases 
tliere  is  no  distinct  crisis,  but  the  fever  continues,  although  lower  than  at  first, 
and  the  physical  signs  remain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  even  stiU  later,  the  fever  slowly  ceases,  and  thereupon  normal 
resonnnce  and  vesicular  breathing  grafhmlly  return. 

In  still  other  ca^es  the  patients  remain  free  from  fever  for  the  firat  few  days 
alter  the  crisis  has  taken  place,  although  the  pneumonia  is  not  completely  re- 
solved. Then  there  appears  again  a  rise  of  temperature  which  is  mostly  mod- 
erate, 100.5''-103.5*'  (38*'-39.6*'  C),  while  the  dullness  continues  and  there  are 
an  abundance  of  moist  rales  and  catarrhal  expectoration.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  the  fever  gradually  ceases  and  the  abnominl  pulmotiary  signs  also  slowly 
disapipear.  In  such  cases  we  may  indeed  &uppo.*e  that  Bome  secondary  infection, 
a  sort  of  secondary  catarrhal  pneumonia,  has  developed  upon  the  seat  of  the 
croui>ou8  pneumonia.  The  diseiise  may  take  still  iinother  course  somewhat  dif- 
fereut  from  those  thus  far  described,  and  of  this  we  have  seen  rex)eated  instances 
much  resembling  one  another.  After  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis  the  patient 
remains  for  about  a  week  without  fever.  During  this  time  the  dullness  and  the 
aot  Tery  loud  bronchial  breathing  remain  unchanged.  Then  appears  a  moderate 
iiilennitting  fever,  with  elevations  to  about  102"  or  103*  (39.5**  0.).  This  fever 
may  last  two  to  four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  Over  the  affected  portion  of  the 
Inags  are  heard  either  no  moist  rales  or  only  a  very  few.  Gradually  there  appears 
a  moderate  but  distinct  contraction  of  the  side  involved,  then  the  resonance 
ywdually  grows  clear,  the  respiratory  sounds  louder  and  vesicular,  the  fever 
ceoses,  and  finally  health  is  completely  restored.  In  many  other  cases  of  delayed 
resolution,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  see  this  same  striking  absence  of  moist 
rales  and  the  development  of  a  moderate  degree  of  contraction.  Under  such 
^iicurastances  it  is  often  very  diiJicult  to  exclude  a  secondary  pleurisy,  and  we 

not  make  sure  except  by  repented  exploratory  puncture.     Moreover,  it  is  not 

optional  to  find  delayed  resolution  and  secondary  pleurisy  both  present  in  the 

Be  patient. 

6.  Terminaiion  of  Pneumonia  in  Phthisis,  Conlraclion  of  the  Lungs,  Pulmo- 
nary  Gangrene,  or  Pulmonary  Abscess. — Four  terminations  of  pneumonia  are 
ordinarily  mentioned  as  unusual  and  anomalous — the  termination  in  "  chronic 
pneumonia,"  in  tuberculosis,  in  gangrene^  and  in  abscess. 

Concerning  the  termination  in  chronic  pneumonia,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned a  process  belonging  here,  the  termination  in  contraction  with  ultimate 
recovery.  In  rare  cases  the  contraction  is  pem^anent.  The  anatomical  process 
consists  in  the  development  of  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  with  the  formation  of  a  lai^e 
amount  of  connective  tissue.  This  proliferation,  it  should  be  said,  takes  place  not 
oilj'  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  but  also  in  the  interior  r«f  the  jdveoli  by  extension 
from  the  alveolar  walls.  Few  clinical  observations  of  the  further  course  of  these 
cwes,  provided  death  does  not  shortly  ensue,  have  as  yet  been  published. 

When  croupous  pneumonia  is  said  to  terminate  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  of 
course  the  statement  can  be  understood  to  mean  only  that  the  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culoMs  follow  immediately  upon  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  When  this  is  the 
case — it  does  not  occur  often — it  is  probable  that  the  pneumonia  attacked  a  per- 

already  suffering  from  tuberculosu",  in  whom,  however,  the  symptoms  did  not 
evident  until  after  the  pneumonia  had  run  its  course.    It  may  also  be 
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that  exceptionally  the  pneumonia  furnishea  a  soil  for  a  secondary  infection  wit 
tubercle  bacilli. 

Pneumonia  results  in  pulmonary  gnnprene  in  rare  insttmces,  when  the  patie: 
is  elderly,  delicate,  or  diabetic.  Here,  too,  in  our  opinion,  a  new  infection,  wit 
u  foul  and  putrid  substance,  must  always  take  place,  and  this  excites  the  gal 
grene.  The  previous  pneumonia  furnishes  only  the  occasion  for  the  developmefl 
of  gangrene,  and  perhaps  prepares  the  soil  for  the  agents  of  decomposition.  Th 
development  of  gangrene  is  appreciated  clinically  (see  the  appropriate  chapter 
by  the  change  in  the  sputum  and  the  persistent  fever. 

The  transition  from  pneumonia  to  pulmonary  abscess  is  very  rare.  We  cad 
not  decide  whether  a  further  specific  cause  is  also  needed  for  this,  or  whether  til 

pneumonic  process  may  exceptionally  go  ( 
into  the  formation  of  abscess.  We  know  th; 
the  pneumococci  sometimes  excite  purulen 
inflammation  in  the  pleura  and  in  the  ml 
ninges,  and  so  it  would  not  seem  imposeibi 
that,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
should  also  cause  the  development  of  an  al 
scess  in  the  lungs.  The  transition  to 
ftb?»eesfi  may  be  recognized  by  the  character 
the  sputum,  which  contains  frogroents  of  pa! 
monary  tissue,  such  as  elastic  fibers,  besid 
abundant  pus.  Moreover,  wo  sometimes  fin 
on  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum 
abscess,  scales  of  cholestcrine  (Fig.  29)  a 
hapmnt.oidine  crystals;  the  latter  may  be 
abundant  as  to  give  the  expectoration 
brownish  color.  Sometimes  we  have  seen  a  peculiar  greenish  color  of  the  sputuq 
The  signs  of  a  pulmonary  cavity  are  found  if  the  abscess  bursts. 

Diagnosis. — No  special  Tcmnrks  on  diagnosis  need  to  be  added  to  the  descri] 
tion  we  have  given  of  all  the  important  symptoms  which  may  occur  in  crouyKJ' 
pneumonia.    In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider  the  sudden  onset  with  a  chill  ai 
high  fever,  shortly  followed  by  subjective  thoracic  symptoms,  such  as  cough  ad 
pain  in  the  side;  also  the  characteristic  sputnm  and  the  objective  physical  sigms,  tl 
appearance  in  many  cases  of  herpes  on  the  face,  and  finally  the  general  course  <j 
the  disease,  particularly  the  temperature-curve  with  its  final  sudden  drop.     Vi 
will   discuss   the   diffprential   diiignosis   between   pneumonia    and   pleurisy   wl 
effusion  more  fully  in  the  description  of  the  latter  aflfection. 

Prognosis. — Croupous  pneumonia  belongs  in  general  to  the  benignant  infe< 
tious  disoiuscs.     The  great  majority  of  cases,  in  previously  strong  and  healtlj 
individuals,  run  o  favorable  course,  and  end  in  complete  recovery.     On  the  othl 
hand,  pneumonia  brings  a  number  of  perils  with  it.  the  knowledge  of  whi 
should  always  make  ns  cautious  in  giving  a  prognosis. 

One  grave  danger  lies  in  the  extension  of  the  process.  If  the  advance  of  t] 
pneumonia  can  not  be  stopped,  if  the  whole  of  one  lung  is  involved,  and,  Iwjsidt 
that,  a  great  portion  of  the  other  lung,  the  diminution  of  the  respiratory  surface 
may  of  itself  occasion  a  fatal  termination. 

A  further  danger  lies  in  the  onset  of  certain  cnmplirjitions.  An  intense  plel 
risy,  with  effusion,  especially  if  purulent,  causes  greater  difficulty  in  respiratioi 
and  thus  increases  the  danger.  Still  worse  is  a  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent  pe 
carditis,  which,  in  not  very  rare  cases,  is  revealed  at  the  autopsy  as  the  speci 
cause  of  death.  We  must  note. however. that  recovery  sometimes  finally  takes  pla< 
in  spite  of  an  empyema  or  of  a  purulent  i)ericarditis.  The  complication  with 
purulent  meningitis,  which  is  fortunately  very  rare,  is  probably  invariably  fati 
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of  constitutional  infection  nnd  constitutional  intoxication  are, 
oil  the  whole,  much  smaller  in  jin«iimoniu  than  in  other  infectious  diseases;  e.g., 
typhoid  fever;  but  yet,  this  possibility  deserves  some  eonsiderntiou,  ptirtinnlarly 
in  certiiin  forms  of  pneumonia  already  referred  to  nnd  termed  "  lyphoid  '"  or 
"asthenic"  Such  particuhirly  severe  and  maligtnint  forms  of  pneumonia,  with 
J  hi(rh  rate  of  mortality,  sometimes  appear  as  endemics  and  epidemics;  but  it 
jLciuIJ  be  added  that  these  eases  aif  also  often  niHrked  by  the  extent  of  the  local 
prwesj  and  the  development  of  the  dangerous  complicutiona  above  enumerated. 

The  individuality  of  the  patient  plays  the  most  important  part,  in  the 
prognosis  of  pneumr»uia.  Wliile  a  constitution  that  was  previously  healthy 
uwiuuinjured  usually  survives  the  disease,  one  that  was  previously  weak  and  dis- 
«»>d  readily  succumbs.  In  this  fact  lies  the  danger  of  pneumonia  in  old,  weak, 
Udly  tll»uril^hed  jjersous,  and  in  persons  with  a  pre-existing  eniphysenni,  kypho- 
leolioets  heart  disease,  etc.  In  this,  too,  lies  the  great  danger  of  every  pneu- 
monia ill  drunkards.  Since  the  nervous  system  is  much  affected  by  chronic  alco- 
(xjlian,  we  very  often  see  outbreaks  of  delirium  tremens  in  pneumonia.  In  like 
manner  the  other  nerve-ceuters  are  weakened  and  incapable  of  resistance,  especially 
tile  rejrulatory  centers  for  the  heart  and  re'^piration.  Hence  we  can  understand 
irhy  even  moderate  drinkers,  though  previously  strong  and  ivt-H  to  all  appear- 
«DC«a,  succumb  to  pueumonia  from  failure  of  the  heart  and  impairment  of  res- 
pntion. 

If  we  ask  upon  what  symptoms  our  prognosis  in  any  given  ease  should  depend, 
ire  most  reply  that  no  single  factor  can  be  given  especial  prominence.  Chief 
i<na  must  always  be  laid  upon  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  the  respiration,  but 
ittentioii  must  also  be  given  to  the  general  condition,  the  heart'.s  action,  the 
height  of  the  fever,  etc.  The  worst  dangers  of  pneumonia  have  just  been  men- 
tiitiittj. 

Of  ibe  abnormal  terminations  of  pneumonia,  contraction  gives  the  best  prog- 
uwi^  Imt  recovery,  or  at  legist  u  marked  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms,  may 
•«iwtinies  take  place  after  gangrene  and  abscess. 

Tit&tment. — Many  of  the  milder  cases  of  typical  pneumonia  need  no  special 
•ftirp  treatment  when  the  disease  takes  a  favorable  course.  Most  cases  get  well 
in«fcr,  or,  we  can  almost  say,  in  spite  of  any  treatment.  From  the  now  obsolete 
wihod  of  treatment  by  large  bleedings,  and  from  the  use  of  certain  drugs  (vera- 
triae,  tartar  emetic),  which  are  even  now  sometimes  employed,  we  should  expect 
k«nn  rather  than  any  benefit,  yet  luider  such  Ireatmeut  many  patients  have 
rwiTTfred. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  certain  means  favorably  to  influence  the  pneumonic 
procBW.  Wliether  we  are  destined  to  Icam  of  some  specific  mode  of  treatment. 
I«rhap8  by  means  of  some  serum,  after  the  analogy  of  other  infectious  diseases, 
«' ililititheria.  we  can  not  say.  A  few  beginnings  have  already  been  made  in  this 
'"  *  :i.  but  without  any  practicol  results  as  yet.  We  are  at  present  obliged, 
• .  to  fjiU  back  upon  a  purely  s.vmptomatic  and  constitutional  treatment 


;  :om9  which  are  usually  prominent  in  pneumonia,  even  in  the  milder 
'1  of  which  the  patient  is  especially  desirous  to  be  relieved,  are  the  pain 
ide,  the  troublesome  cough,  and  the  difficulty  and  distress  in  breathing. 
!>itirx>  the  respiratory  symptoms,  as  we  have  seen,  are  partly  due  to  the  pain, 
« thti  improves  the  patient's  breathing  often  undergoes  a  decided  improvement. 
* *v  ih*  pain,  wc  may  first  mention  a  number  of  external  applications  to  the 
mtt  fiu  the  affected  aide.  An  ice-hag  sometimes  gives  nnirkod  roliof.  Many 
|ati«'tiu  r>Mn  not  liear  this,  but  prefer  warm  poultices  or  cold  wet  compresses.  The 
•'  ''  rnufttard  plastci"!*  or  dry  cups  to  the  skin  may  he  of  advantage. 

*'• '  >  injections  of  morphine,  however,  are  the  most  effective  remedy,  and 
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ure  often  iudispensable.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  use  this  rem* 
witt  care  and  in  moderate  doses,  for  the  relief  of  pain;  and,  as  the  disease  is  of 
short  duration,  we  need  not  particularly  fear  the  morphine  habit.  Small  doses 
of  morphine,  subcutaneously  or  by  the  mouth,  may  also  be  required  to  alleviate 
the  cough. 

Local  blood-letting  is  a  remedy  the  action  of  which  can  not  be  explained 
physiologically,  and  yet  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  of  undoubted  advantage. 
The  relief  which  many  patients  feel  after  the  application  of  eight  or  twelve 
leeches  to  the  aflFectod  side  is  very  striking;  but  we  should  prescribe  them  only 
when  there  are  severe  symptoms  at  the  beg:inning  of  the  disease,  and  in  persons 
who  were  strong  and  healthy  before  the  attack.  Wet  cups  accomplish  the  same 
thing,  but  their  effect  is  somewhat  more  powerful,  and  hence  they  should  be  re- 
served for  strong  and  robust  persons,  such  as  laborers. 

The  tepid  or  cold  bath  serves  as  the  moat  effective  means  of  improving  the 
respiration,  of  aiding  expectoration,  and  of  stimulating  and  refreshing  the  whole 
system.     We  hold  it  useless,  if  not  injurious,  to  give  a  patient  baths  if  the  dis* ' 
ease  is  progressing  favorably,  for  almost  every  bath  has  some  disagreeable  feature. 
These  disadvantages,  however,  are  always  less,  in  severe  cases,  than  the  bene- 
fit and  improvement  which  baths  give  the  patient,  and  which  most  patients 
recognize  with  gratitude.     The  main  point  is  that  the  patient  should  make  no' 
physical  exertion  while  in  the  bath,  that  ho  should  be  lifted  into  it,  held  and  sup- 
ported while  in  it,  and  lifted  into  bed  again  after  it.     Since  the  baths  are  given 
primarily  not  on  account  of  the  fever,  but  to  improve  the  respiration,  and  be- 
cause of  their  favorable  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  their  temperature  need 
not  be  especially  low.     We  give  them  from  82°  to  86°  (22°-24°  R.);  somewhat 
warmer  with  sensitive  and  weak  people,  and  cooler,  down  to  77°  or  even  72.5* 
(20°-18°  R,),  with  strong  p<'rsuus,  or  with  very  high  fever  or  severe  nervous  symp-| 
toms.     We  need  not  employ  more  than  two  or  tliree  baths  a  daj',  and  at  night 
we  employ   them  only    when   there   are   threatening  symptoms.      The   favorable 
actirtn  of  the  baths  is  seen  especially  in  the  great  relief  and  refreshment  that 
the  patient  feels.     The  respirafion  is  quieter  and  slower,  but  deeper.     The  patient 
often  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep  after  the  bath.     Of  late  years  we  have  often  re- 1 
placed  the  baths  by  a  wet  pack,  even  in  adults.     This  has  been  almost  always  very! 
well  received,  and  indeed  seemed  to  make  the  patients  quieter,  with  easier  respira- 
tion and  less  discomfort.     We  would  particularly  and  strongly  recommend  tlioj 
pack  for  private  patients,  in  whose  case  the  employment  of  baths  is  associatedl 
with  many  difficulties. 

Among  internal  remedies  for  pneumonia,  antipyretics  are  frequently  em-' 
ployed.  We  do  not  believe  they  are  capable  of  exerting  any  decided  influence 
upon  the  general  course  of  the  disease,  although  we  admit  that  antipyrine  and, 
under  some  circumstances,  also  phenacetine  and  antifebrine  have  a  good  cflFect. 
junce  they  not  only  modify  the  fever,  but  improve  the  nervous  symptoms  and  the 
inernl  condition.  Antipyrine  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains 
(grammes  1-2),  particularly  toward  night. 

To  make  the  cough  somewhat  more  effective,  expectorants  are  prescribed.    Wej 
ourselves  most  frequently  employ  infusion  of  ipecac,  apomorphine,  infusion  of 
senega,  liquor  ammonii  anisntus.  and  l>C'nzoin.     The  last  two  remedied  are  espe- 
cially favorable  if  the  heart  is  feeble.     It  also  seems  to  us  of  some  importance,! 
with  regard  to  expectoration,  to  prescribe  an  abundance  of  liquid  in  the  form  of] 
water,  tea,  lemonade,  and  similar  drinks. 

The  behavior  of  the  heart  should  always  be  watched  with  vitrilance,  eapeciallj 
in  elderly  and  delicate  perBons.  and   in   the  obese  and   alcoholic.     If  the  puU 
becomes  very  frequent,  an  ice-bag  is  plfn^ed  upon  the  heart.     If  the  pulse-rate  is] 
remarkably  rapid  from  the  start,  we  may  order  digitalis  at  once,  either  in  infa-t 
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or,  still  better,  in  powders  containing  IJ  to  3  grains  (irramme  0.1-0.2),  re- 
d  several  times  a  day;  and  as  digitalis  acts  slowly,  requiring  twelve  to 
ty-four  hoar?  to  make  its  influeuc-e  felt,  if  the  weakness  of  the  heart  is  dan- 
gerous, stimulants  which  act  more  promptly  must  be  employed.  A3  such,  tinc- 
ture of  iitrophanthu^,  repeated  several  limeii  u  day,  deserves  to  be  recommended, 
juid,  above  all,  subcutaneous  injections  of  oleiun  camphoratura  (1  to  -t),  of  which 
three  or  four  syringefuls  (m  xv),  and  more,  may  be  employed  (3ss.  to  oj).  Again, 
ether  injected  subcutaneously  is  a  powerful  cardiac  stimulant,  but  it  should  be 
employed  cautiously  because  of  its  marked  local  effect  (paralysis  of  the  nerves), 

the  place  of  injection  should  be  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  or  the  thigh. 
-.  We  have  yet  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  very  extensive  use  of  large 
amounts  of  alcohol  in  pneumonia.     Without  doubt  a  free  use  of  alcohol  is  neces- 
fcurj"  in  drunkards,  especially  when  delirium  tremens  is  beginning  or  is  already 
pronouncejJ-     Since  the  withdrawal  of  any  poison  that  is  taken  habitually,  like 
nicotine  or  morphine,  may  excite  the  severest  symptoms,  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  alcohol  from  drunkards  may  have  the  worst  results,  while,  if  we  give  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  stimulant  to  which  the  nervous  system  is  accustomed,  we  some- 
times succeed  in  avoiding  the  onset  of  severe  nervous  sjTnptoms,  such  as  collapse 
and  fiiilure  of  the  heart  and  rej*piration.    Likewise  wine  should  certainly  be  given 
to  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  it  and  themselves  desire  it.     It  is  quite  a 
different  matter  with  patients  who  before  their  illness  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  take  alcohol  at  all,  or  who  took  it  only  in  small  amounts.     It  may  be  true  that 
in  the*e  cases  moderate  amounts  of  wine  may  have  a  stimulating  and  exciting 
action,  although  we  never  could  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  often  praised  influence 
of  alcohol  upon  the  action  of  the  heart.    We  hold  it,  however,  unjustifiable  to 
■force  large  amounts  of  alcohol  indiscriminately  upon  every  patient  with  pneu- 
monia, i»erha[>8  in  spite  of  great  resistance  on  his  part.     Why  should  we  expect 
tick  persons  to  bear  doaes  of  alcohol  which  have  only  bad  results  on  healthy  men 
saaocuBtomed  to  them?     The  assertion  that  fever  patients  "bear"  alcohol  better 
than  healthy  persona  lacks  proof.     It  should  l>e  admitted  that  perhaps  alcohol 
it  more  rapidly  consumed  in  fever  than  in  hesilth,  but  it  should  also  be  considered 
that  the  toxic  effects  of  alcohol  are  less  easily  noticeable  in  comatose  patients 
than  in  persons  possessing  normal  consciousness. 

[Few  American  physicians  of  any  experience  will  accept  the  reasoning  of 
the  author  on  the  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  those  not  accustomed 
to  their  use. 

The  toxic  effects  of  alcohol  are  as  undesirable  in  pneumonia  as  in  any  other 
disease,  but  there  are  few  affections  in  which  so  great  tolerance  is  shown  for  this 
agidit.  The  chief  indications  for  its  exhibition  are  derived  from  the  pulse  and 
ihe  iin-t  cardiac  sound  at  the  ai>ex.  A  flagging  heart  calls  for  alcohol,  the  effect 
of  which  on  the  symptoms  and  on  the  circulation  is  to  be  carefully  watched;  the 
quantity  is  to  be  diminished,  increased,  maintained,  or  the  agent  is  to  be  omitted 
entirely,  according  to  the  conditions  presetit  in  the  individual  case,  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate of  indiscriminate  alcoholif  ntimulation;  but  I  believe  that  lives  have  been 
freqaently  saved  in  the  past,  and  will  be  saved  in  the  future,  by  the  judicio^is  and 
sonietiroes  extremely  free  use  of  this  class  of  remetlies  in  acute  pneumonia.  In- 
halation of  oxygen  has  won  a  prominent  place  in  the  treatment  of  severe  pneu- 
nonia  of  late  years,  and  cases  are  reported  in  which  life  seem>i  unquestionably  to 
hare  been  saved  by  it.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  editor  has  seen  only 
ooe  which  could  come  under  this  class.  He  has  seen,  however,  marked  tempo- 
rary improvement  in  pulse  and  respiration,  with  diminution  of  cyanosis  and  in- 
duction of  relatively  quiet  sleep.  But  the  oxygen  must  be  given  in  large  quan- 
'i'  times  continuously.     If  its  inhalation  fatigues  the  patient,  the  gas 

T:.  wed  to  escape  before  the  mouth  or  under  the  nose  of  the  patient.     The 
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objection  to  the  efficient  use  of  oxyg-en  in  some  cases  is  the  expense  of  [lerhapftj 
some  hundreds  of  gallons  a  day  at  five  cents  a  gallon.] 

We  sM?.areely  need  to  Iny  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  physican  should 
endeavor,  so  far  aa  possible,  to  maintain  the  bodily  strength  by  means  of  appro- 
priate and  sufficient  nourishment.  Soups,  bouillon  with  toast  or  rusk,  milk,  and 
eggs  are  the  most  suitable  articles  of  diet,  and  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  give 
small  amounts  of  finely  minced  meat.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  patient 
has  an  abundance  of  refreshing  beverages.  Wine  and  also  moderate  amounts  of  i 
good  beer  may  be  allowed  without  hesitation. 

The  treatment  of  complications  follows  the  ordinary  niles  which  have  been 
given  under  the  individual  affections.  We  must  also  mention  that,  in  deliriuni 
tremens,  tepid  baths  with  col<l  douches  sometimes  have  «  very  good  effect.  Be- 
sides this,  we  may  try  subcutaneous  injections  of  strj'chnine,  seven  to  fifteen 
minims  of  ii  nue-i>er-cent,  solution,  once  or  twice  a  day.  We  can  not  wholly  dis- 
pcTise  with  narcotics,  such  as  morphine  and  chloral,  but  we  must  warn  against  the 
imprudent  use  of  large  doses  of  chloral,  above  thirty-five  grains  (grammes  2.5)^ 
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TUBERCULOSIS    OF    THE    LUNGS 

(^l-'iihi>OtHiri/    f'ltfhiniii.      J'lihiiiiuitrtf    ('ninutn/ififin) 

General  Pathoix)gy  and  iExioiiOOY  of  Tuberculosis 

Ever  since  Bayle,  in  1810,  demonstrated  the  extensive  distribution  of  peculiar 
nodules  in  the  various  organs,  and  their  relation  to  pulmonary  consumption,  few 
questions  have  so  taxed  clinical  observers  and  pathologists  as  those  relating  to  the 
cause  and  nature  of  tuherculosis.  Harmony  could  not  be  reached,  however,  so 
long  as  the  criterion  for  the  decision  of  the  questions  was  sought  in  the  presence  of 
definite  anatomical  changes,  which  were  regarded  as  specific  of  tuberculosis. 
Laonnec  considered  the  peculiar  change  in  the  tubercular  products,  which  later 
was  named  caseation  by  Virr-how,  to  be  characteristic,  and  called  everything' 
tubercular  in  whirh  it  was  found.  He  distinguished  the  isolated  tubercle  from 
diffuse,  tuiiercular,  cheesy  infiltration.  Thus  Laonnec  recognizpfl  that  many  pro- 
cesses were  allied  whose  affinity  was  often  disjmted  afterward,  and  which  has  only 
recently  been  established,  such  as  the  affinity  }>etween  "  scrof  uloxis  *'  enlargement 
of  the  glands  and  tuberculosis.  Another  opinion  became  quite  prevalent,  after 
Virchow  discovered  that  precisely  the  same  anatomical  process  as  tubercular  case- 
ation was  also  found  in  inflammatory  products,  which  were  certainly  not  tubercu- 
lar, and  in  cancerous  ulcerations.  Hence  Virchow  made  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween tubercle  and  those  new  growths  and  intlnmnififory  processes  which  had 
become  cheesy.  The  anatomical  criterion  of  tuberc-ulosis  was,  in  bis  view,  the 
presence  of  the  miliary  tubercle,  a  gray  nodule,  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  at  the 
largest,  made  up  of  cells  like  lymph-corpu?ck*s.  The  study  of  the  finer  structure- 
of  the  miliiiry  tubercle  was  now  pushed  most  eagerly  by  Wagner,  Schiippel.  Lang- 
hans,  and  others,  but  they  were  unable  to  reach  perfect  harmony  regarding  it« 
origin  and  significance. 

As  long  ago  as  1865,  however,  a  discovery  was  made  which  pointed  unequivo- 
cally  to  the  only  way  which  could  lead  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  tuberculosift.  It 
was  the  fact,  discovered  by  Villemiu.  that  tuberculosis  can  be  produced  artificially 
by  inoculating  healthy  animals  with  small  amounts  of  tubercular  and  chet?sy  sub- 
stances.    Although  doubted  and  misinterpreted  at  first  in  various  quarters,  the 
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fact  that  tuberculosis  can  be  transmitted,  and  consequently  the  fact  of  its  infec- 
tious character,  must  now  be  regarded  as  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  general 
chau^  which  our  opinions  upon  the  nature  of  infectious  diseases  have  undergone, 
especially  in  the  last  few  years,  the  existence  of  a  specific,  organized  cause  of 
tuberculosis,  too,  had  to  be  assumed.  Klebs,  and  later  Cohnheim,  had  already 
uithout  reserve  defined  tuberculosis  as  a  specific,  infectious  disease  and,  sooner 
than  we  dared  to  hope^  R.  Koch  discovered  the  special  carriers  of  the  disease  in 
the  shape  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  in  the  year  1881,  The  definition  of  tuberculosis 
no  longer  resta  upon  any  external  anatomical  character.  Every  disease  is  tuber- 
cular which  is  excited  by  the  pathogenic  action  of  a  specific  kind  of  bacteria,  the 
tubercle  bacilli  discovered  by  Koch. 

The  pathogenic  bacteria  of  tuberculosis  belong  to  the  group  of  bacilli.     The 
tubercle  bacilli  are  rod-like,  of  small  diameter,  slightly  roiinded  at  their  extremi- 
ties, and  either  straight  or  somewhat  bent.     Their  length  is  perhaps  a  fourth  or  a 
half  that  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.     In  the  interior  of  these  rods  it 
is  not  infrequently  possible  to  distinguish  very  minute  colorless  spots  whicli  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  endogenous  spores.    The  tubercle  bacilli  have  no  inde- 
pendent motion  whatever.    Their  reaction  to  certain  coloring  matters  is  very  char- 
Mieristic,  and  of  the  highest  importance  with  regard  to  their  recognition  {vide 
infra).    We  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  always 
present  in  all  the  different  forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  both  in  the  lung  itself 
imd  in  the  expectoration  (vide  infra),  and  also  in  tubercular  diseases  of  other 

I  organs,  the  brain,  the  intestines,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  and 
also  in  "  scrofulous  lymph-glands."  in  "  fungous  "  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints, 
Hnd  in  the  so-called  lupus,  which  is  nothing  but  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  skin. 
Precisely'  the  same  bacilli  are  also  found  in  the  "  spontaneous  "  tuberculosis  of 
animflls,  such  as  monkeys,  puppies,  and  guinea-pigs,  and  in  every  tuberculosiH 
that  is  artificially  produced  in  animals  by  inoculation.  Finally,  by  the  discov- 
ery of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  "  pearly  distemper  "  of  cattle,  the  identity  of  this 
disease  with  tuberculosis — an  idt-ntity  which  had  already  been  established  by  ex- 
periments in  inoculation — was  confirmed  anew. 
Koch,  by  his  successful  "  pure  cultures  "  and  inoculations  with  the  cultivated 
bacilli,  has  established  the  fact  that  these  bodies,  known  as  tubercle  bacilli,  are  to 
ber^arded  a?  organized,  and  as  the  special  cause  of  tuberculosis.  Bacilli  coming 
from  any  fresh  product  of  tubercular  disease  may  he  cultivated  at  a  constant  tem- 
I«r«ture  of  98°  to  100*  (ST^-SS**  C.)  upon  blood-serum  which  has  been  stiffened 
by  heating,  and  upon  several  other  artificially  prepared  soils.  In  this  cultivation 
th^  ahow  certain  characteristic  proj^erties  in  their  growth,  which  can  not  be 
fully  described  here,  and  they  multiply  to  an  unlimited  extent.  In  this  way  we 
can  kt?ep  up  perfectly  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Inoculation  expt-ri- 
ments  tried  with  them  on  all  sorts  of  creatures  always  give  a  positive  result.  The 
Uiimals  fall  ill,  lose  flesh,  and  finally  <lie,  and  at  the  autopsy  we  find  undoubted 
Utbercular  disease  of  the  internal  organs,  which  may  be  more  or  less  extensive. 
The  moet  instructive  inoculations  are  those  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
ia  pvpliies  or  guinea-pigs,  which  were  first  tried  by  Cohnheim  and  Salornonsen. 
After  an  incubation  of  two  or  three  weeks  we  see  here  very  plainly  an  eruption  of 
first  nodules  of  tubercle  in  the  iris,  and  the  tuberculosis  spreads  to  the  other 
M  of  the  body  later. 

By  tbes<?  f-speriments  it  was  first  demonstrated  that  tuberculosis  is  always,  at 
thettart,  a  purely  local  disease,  and  that  its  further  extension  depends  upon  the 
•prwd  of  its  germs. 
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/Etiology  of  Tuberculosis  in  Man 

The  distribution  of  tubercle  bacilli  must  be  remarkably  extensive,  for  tuber*! 
cular  diseases  occur  in  akuodt  every  country  on  earth.     Tbe  predisposition  oi 
mankind  to  the  disease  is  also  very  great,  and  thus  we  understand  the  fright  full 
fact,  «hii.'h  statistics  show,  that  nearly  one  seventh  of  all  deaths  are  from  tuber-} 
culusis!    It  lias  neither  bL'L-n  proved,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  tuberc4e  bacilli  multi- 
ply outside  of  the  human  body,  like  the  bacilli  of  splenic  fever,  since  they  can] 
develop  only  in  a  constant  and  uniformly  warm  temperature  between  85"    audi 
104^  {'.iO" -A^0°  C).     We  must  therefore  regard  them  as  true  parasites,  which  can] 
live — that  is,  which  can  propagate  and  multiply — only  in  the  bodies  of  animaLvj 
but  they  (or  their  spores)  seem  to  preserve  their  virulence  and  their  ability  to 
multiply  outside  of  the  body  for  a  long  time.     Phthisical  sputum  may  be  used  for 
inoculation  with  success,  eveu  if  it  has  been  dried  for  several  weeks.     The  tuber- ^H 
cle  bacilli  also  resist  most  chemical  reagents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  very  decidedly.  ^| 

If  the  body  becomes  infected,  then,  with  tubercle  bacilli,  it  is  always  probable 
that  they  have  come  from  some  other  individual — man  or  beast — with  tubercular 
disease.     We  need  not  mention  how  numerous  the  opportunities  for  infection  may| 
be,  considering  the  present  general  distribution  of  tuberculosis.     The  chief  stress i 
in  this  respect  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  expectoration  of  phthisical  patients,  which! 
contains  the  bacilli.     This  dries  on  the  floor,  on  the  linen,  and  on  other  objects,: 
and  then  the  ^mall  particles  which  contain  the  genus  of  infection  are  carried  off 
by  the  air.     The  extensive  investigations  of  Cornet  have  well  shown  how  fre- 
quently it  is  possible  to  obtain  tuberculous  material,  which  is  capable  of  causing  | 
infection,  from  the  dust  in  the  neighborhood  of  phthisical  patients  who  carelessly' 
deposit  their  expectoration  upon  the  floor  and  in  handkerchiefs  and  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fliigge  has  lately  emphasized  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by 
experiments,  the  inhalation  of  dry  sputum  in  the  form  of  duat  is  far  less  dan* 
gerous  than  the  breathing-in  of  fine  particles  of  liquid  expectoration.     He  points 
out  that  the  consumptive  with  a  cough  can  be  shown  to  defile  the  surrounding  air 
with  nunicrous  minute  drops  of  sputum  containing  tubercle  bacilli.    These  hover 
for  a  time  in  the  air,  and  may  be  inhaled  by  other  persons.     This  mode  of  infec- 
tion may  actually  be  important  as  causing  the  direct  transmission  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  that  such  direct  transmission  is  possible  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  married  couples,  in  nurses,  and  in  patients  who  for  a  long  time  occup.v 
a  ward  in  which  are  many  consumptives.     Still,  the  exjierience  of  physicians 
proves  that  such  direct  infection  with  tuberculosis  is  of  very  infrequent  occur- 
rence (vide  infra).     There  are  very  many  who  fall  sick  with  tuberculosis  who 
have  never  been  in  close  contact  with  other  consumptives.     In  such  cases  it  must 
be  thiit  the  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  body  indirectly. 

The  material  which  contains  the  bacilli  or  spores  is  taken  into  the  body,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  along  with  the  inspired  air.  This  is  probable,  because,  in  most 
cases,  tuberculosis  has  its  startintr-point  in  the  air-passages,  the  lungs,  or  the  lar- 
ynx. Inoculation  experiments  show  that  the  first  extension  of  the  process  depends 
upon  the  pctint  of  inoculation.  If  it  be  in  the  anterior  chamber  nf  the  eye,  the  first 
nodules  appear  in  the  iris,  as  we  have  said;  if  it  be  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  we 
have  first  a  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum;  if  the  infectious  matter  be  inhaled, 
we  have  first  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Hence  it  seems  very  probable  that,  in 
tuberculosis  in  man,  the  infectious  matter  is  taken  directl.v  into  the  air-passages 
by  the  breath.  In  this  way  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  attacks  the  upper  air- 
passages,  as  in  primar>'  tuberculosis  of  the  nose,  the  pharynx,  and  the  la^:^^lx,  hut 
more  frequently  it  affects  the  deei^er  portions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as  in 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi. 
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We  must  dIso  consider  other  modes  of  infection,  first  among'  which  is  the 
possibility  uf  infection  of  the  intestinal  oanal.  from  swiillowiuK  the  infectious 
material.  The  transmission  of  tuberrulosis  from  domestic  nnimals  to  man  plays 
a  part  iu  this  connection  which  perhaps  is  not  unimportant.  Since  the  pearly 
distemper  of  cattle  is  i<lenticnl  with  tlihcrculnsis  in  man,  the  use  of  the  flesh  of 
sxicb  animals  as  focni  furnishes  a  possible  means  of  infection.  It  is  h  still  more 
imix>rtaxit  circums'tance  that,  when  pearly  nodules  are  present  on  the  udder, 
the  milk  of  the  dii^eased  animal  may  be  polluted  by  tubercle  bacilli,  and  that  the 
use  of  such  milk  as  food,  when  it  ia  unco<iked,  certainly  involvea  the  danger  of  the 
traDsmis«>ion  of  tuberculosis.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines,  however,  is 
not  xery  fre<iuent,  probably  because  the  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  lieen  swallowed 
are  usually  destroye<l  in  the  stomach.  Still,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  primary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  intestine  and  of  the  abdominal  binph-jrlands  (vide  infra}  is  far 
more  freijueut  in  children  than  in  adults,  arid  that  it  is  children  who  drink  the 
most  milk. 

In  some  cases  the  tubercular  infection  may  probably  arise  from  little  fissures 
excoriotions  of  the  skin.  In  this  way  either  we  get  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the 
1,  euch  as  lupus,  or  the  bacilli  are  carried  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  neighboring 
of  the  neck  or  axilla,  establish  themselves  there,  and  set  up  a  tubercular 
in  them.  It  should  be  stated  that  even  when  the  tubercle  bacilli  are 
taken  into  the  ttody  through  the  lungs  or  the  intestine,  the  infectious  material 
vften  passes  the  primary  scat  of  infection  without  fastening  itself  there,  and  does 
not  take  root  until  it  reaches  the  nearest  lymph-glands;  or  perhaps,  often,  still 
more  distant  regions,  such  as  the  kidneys  or  the  bones  ( ?).  Thus  arises  the  so- 
called  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands,  leading  some- 
tiiu««»  as  wc  shall  see  later,  to  various  severe  tubercular  diseases  in  other  parts, 
?Bcb  as  the  pleura  or  peritoneum. 

remains  to  mention  the  iwssibility  of  a  primary  genito-urinnry  tubercu- 
Primary  infection  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  niijrht  be  referable  to  direct 
infection  from  without;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  genito-urinary  tubercu- 
Iwds  of  the  male,  affecting  the  kidneys,  testicles  and  prostate,  arises  in  this  man- 
ner. In  such  cases  wc  may  be  dealing  with  infection  due  to  the  excretion  by  the 
kidneys  of  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  got  into  the  body  iu  some  other  way. 

Considering  the  wide  distribution  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  jind  the  many 
chances  for  infc«:'tion,  it  seems  wonderful  that  in  spite  of  it  ho  many  men  escape 
the  disease.  One  factor,  which  has  beeti  already  mentioned  by  Koch,  nnist  be 
in  mind,  however,  and  that  is  the  extremely  slow  growth  of  the  tubercle 
li.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  bacilli  do  not  always  remain  in  the  body,  but 
hi  many  coses  are  eliminated  again  l:>efore  they  have  gained  a  definite  fdotlmld. 

Individual  predis]J08ition.  however,  is  another  factor  which  is  probably  still 
more  iroportivnt — a  factor  which  wc  can  not  well  explain,  but  which  we  can  not 
jet  on  without,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  pathology  of  many  infectious  diseases, 
la  our  conception  of  most  of  the  other  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as  of  tuWrcu- 
lo*is.  we  must  assume  provisionally  on  uncijual  predisposition  to  disease  iu  differ- 
ent iiKlividunls.  Oidy  a  part  fall  ill  of  all  \vhi>  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
poiwii.  These  are  persons  in  whom  it  is  particularly  easy  for  the  poison  to  estab- 
lish atid  propagate  itself. 

It  is  very  striking  that  the  existence  of  the  tendency  to  ttiberculogis  is  often 
«tpTe«ed  in  the  general  constitutional  debility  of  the  individual,  and — still  more 
•wnnrkftble — in  certain  peculiarities  of  his  bodily  frame,  e.  g..  the  shape  of  his 
ihnrax.  This  phthisical  habitus  (vide  infra)  is  especially  common  in  persons 
who  come  frnm  families  with  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  and 
I'l  Me  expression  of  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  due  to  family 

til  u^Kience  (viJe  infra).    It  should  be  said  that  the  hereditary  tend- 
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ency  to  tuberculosis  is  not  invariably  associateJ  with  nny  striking  and  self-evidel 
weakness  of  the  constitution.  Persjoiis  who  spring  from  tuberculous  families 
may  have  a  vigorous  frame  and  yet  fall  victims  to  the  disease;  and  likewise 
also,  when  there  ia  no  hereditary  tendency,  the  most  powerful  build  does  not  by 
any  means  render  one  invulnerable  to  the  disease. 

We  now  believe  that  many  evil  influences  which  were  once  thought  to  be 
causes  of  tuberculosis  act  only  in  increasing  the  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In- 
sufficient food,  bad  air,  severe  illness,  childbirth,  want,  and  care — these  alone,  of 
course,  can  never  produce  tuberculosis;  but  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  body 
which  has  become  weakened  affords  less  resistance  to  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  tubercular  poison  than  does  the  strong  and  healthy  body.  Thus  it  seems  to 
us,  from  our  own  observations,  to  be  in  the  highest  decree  probable  that  chronic 
alcoholism  increases  the  liability  of  the  individual  to  tuberculosis.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  often  drunkards,  possessed  of  a  naturally  most  vigorous  constitution, 
fall  victims  to  tuberculosis;  although  ia  this  connection  we  ought  also  to  eon- 
aider  that  drunkards  are  so  often  and  so  long  in  filthy  and  ill-ventilated  saloons 
that  they  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infection. 

People  used  often  to  speak  of  the  transition  of  other  affections  of  the  liin^ 
into  pulmonary  consumption — that  is,  into  tuberculosis.  It  was  imagined  tHat 
an  old  bronchial  catarrh,  croupous  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  the  catarrhal 
pneumonia  accompanying  measles,  or  whooping-cough,  could  readily  become 
"  tubercular."  Of  course  the  proper  interpretation  of  such  a  connection  is  that 
the  precedent  disease  prepares  a  favorable  soil  for  infection  with  the  tuberculous 
virus,  atid  that  consequently  the  tubercle  bacilli  fasten  more  readily  upon  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  has  been  previuosly  affected,  than  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Moreover,  many  of  the  infections  which  we  formerly  supposed  to  be 
apt  to  chanpe  into  tuberculosis  are  themselves  tuberculous.  This  is  true  in 
most  of  the  so-called  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  lymph-glanda,  bones,  etc.,  and 
also,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  of  apparently 
primary  pleurisy.  No  one  will  now  admit  the  truth  of  the  theorj',  which  Nie- 
meyer  once  vigorously  defended,  that  a  primary  pulmonary  baimorrhage  could 
cause  the  development  of  piilmonarj'  phthisis.  Certainly,  in  the  cases  which 
apparently  support  such  an  opinion,  the  pulmonary  hsemorrhage  is  not  the  cause, 
but  a  symptom,  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

No  single  factor,  however,  of  those  which  favor  the  predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis, plays  so  manifest  and  so  visible  a  part  as  does  the  hereditary  tendency 
above  mentioned — that  is,  the  inborn  predisposition  of  the  individual.  The  fact 
of  the  heredity  of  phthisis  meets  us  with  such  uncommon  frequency  that  it  must 
have  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  older  physicians.  In  the  great  majority 
of  all  cases  of  phthisis  we  can  make  out,  by  close  questioning,  that  in  the  family, 
either  among  the  older  members  or  among  the  brothers  and  sisters,  one  or  more 
cases  of  tubercular  disease  have  already  occurred.  The  closer  we  investigate,  and 
the  more  we  search  for  some  one  of  the  different  forms  in  which  tuberculosis 
can  show  itself,  like  pleurisy,  or  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  the  more 
frequently  we  can  make  out  this  hereditary  predisposition.  Some  persons  are 
indeed  of  the  opinion  that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  thp  disease  is  often 
merely  apparent,  and  not  real,  from  the  fact  that  the  close  relations  between  the 
children  and  their  diseased  parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  greatly  increases  the 
danger  of  infection  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Certainly  this  consideration  should  not 
be  forgotten  with  regard  to  the  occasional  appearance  of  tuberculosis  in  families, 
but  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  in  this  way  alone  the  extremely  fre- 
quent development  of  tuberculosis  in  special  families. 

There  can  be,  therefore,  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the  inheritance  of  tubercu- 
losis^  but  the  explanation  of  this  fact  ia  far  from  clear.    The  hereditary  charac- 
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M  JAOgers  of  constitutional  infection  and  constitutional  iutoxicution  are, 
on  the  whole,  much  smaller  in  pneumonia  than  in  other  infectious  diseat!<:i»;  c.  ^., 
typhoid  fever;  but  yet,  this  poi^^ibility  deserves  some  consideration,  particularly 
in  certain  forms  of  pncumnnia  already  referred  to  and  tenne<J  "typhoid"  or 
"utlienic.''  Such  particularly  severe  and  malignant  forms  of  pneunionia,  with 
i\agh  rate  of  mortality,  sometimes  appear  us  endemics  and  epidemics;  but  it 
sbould  be  added  that  these  cases  are  also  often  marked  by  the  extent  of  the  lotral 
proces  and  the  development  of  tho  dangrerous  complications  above  enuraerntod. 

Tbe  individuality  of  the  patient  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
prognosis  of  pneumonia.  While  a  constitution  that  was  previously  healthy 
ud  uninjured  uiiually  survives  the  disease,  one  that  wu.->  previously  weak  and  dis- 
eiaed  readily  succumbs.  In  this  fact  lies  the  danger  of  pneumonia  in  old,  weak, 
liidly  nourished  ix'rsons.  and  in  persons  with  a  pre-existing  emphysema,  kypho- 
soliosis,  heart  disease,  etc.  In  this,  too,  lies  the  great  danger  of  every  pneu- 
iDOuia  in  drunkards.  Since  the  nervous  system  is  much  afFectod  by  chronic  alco- 
Wism,  we  very  often  see  outbreaks  of  delirium  tremens  in  pneumonia.  In  like 
(Dinaerthe  other  nerve-centers  are  weakened  and  incapable  of  rcsistai]ce,  esj^ecially 
dw  regulatorj*  centers  for  the  heart  and  re»piration.  Hence  we  can  understand 
»hy  even  moderate  drinkers,  though  previously  strong  and  well  to  all  appear- 
ances, succumb  to  pneumonia  from  failure  of  the  heart  and  impairment  of  res- 
piration. 

If  wc  ask  upon  what  symptoms  our  prognosis  in  any  given  case  should  depend. 
*e  must  reply  that  no  single  factor  can  be  given  espci^ial  prominence.  Chief 
Jtnss  must  always  be  laid  upon  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  the  respiration,  but 
otti^ntiou  must  also  be  given  to  the  general  condition,  the  heart's  action,  the 
beiffht  of  the  fever,  etc.  The  worst  dangers  of  pneumonia  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

Of  the  abnormnl  terminations  of  pneumonia,  contraction  gives  the  best  prog- 
nosif;  but  recovery,  or  at  least  a  marked  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms,  may 

Mime?  take  place  after  gangrene  and  ab.acess. 

Treatment. — Many  of  the  milder  cases  of  typical  pneumonia  need  no  special 
ictiTe  treatment  when  the  disease  takes  a  favorable  course.  Most  cases  get  well 
tindfr.  or.  we  can  almost  8ay»  in  spite  of  any  treatment.  From  the  now  obsolete 
meiliod  of  treatment  by  large  bleedings,  and  from  the  use  of  certain  drugs  (vera- 
Innp.  tartar  emetic),  which  are  even  now  sometimes  employed,  we  should  expect 
binn  rather  than  any  benefit,  yet  under  such  treatment  many  patients  have 
reroTHred. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  certain  means  favorably  to  influence  the  pneumonic 
pnxxst.  Whether  we  are  destined  to  learn  of  some  specific  mode  of  treatment, 
psHiaps  by  means  of  some  serum,  after  the  analogy  of  other  infectious  diseases. 
M  diphtheria,  we  can  not  say.  A  few  beginnings  have  already  l>een  made  in  this 
dirwtiun.  bat  without  any  practical  results  as  yet.  We  are  at  prejsent  obliced^ 
ll»h:fore,  to  fall  back  upon  a  purely  symptomatic  and  constitutionjil  treatment 
of  imeutnoniu. 

Tbe  symptoms  which  are  usually  prominent  in  pnetimonia,  even  in  the  milder 
*«*«e»  Bad  nf  which  the  patient  is  esi)ecially  desirous  to  be  relieved,  are  the  pain 
lath^side.  the  troublesome  cough,  and  the  difficulty  and  distress  in  breathing. 
8u»»  the  respirulory  symptoms,  as  we  have  seen,  are  partly  due  to  the  pain. 
M  thii  improve*!  tlie  patient's  breathing  often  undergoes  a  decided  improvement. 
'Of  the  pain,  we  mny  first  mention  a  numlier  of  external  applications  to  the 
■tb  on  the  affected  side.  An  ice-bag  son)etimes  givris  marked  relief.  Many 
pitiiait*  can  not  ^i<>nr  this,  but  prefer  wann  i>oulticf<!  or  cold  wet  compreft«e«i.  The 
•W»licBtion  '  -d  plasters  or  dry  cups  to  the  skin  may  be  of  advantage. 

SohcataDKju  .113  of  mortihine,  however.  ar«?  the  most  effective  renu-dy,  and 
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tious  material  extends  over  the  body  by  ways  and  means  which  we  shall  learn 
in  pjxrt  Inter  on,  and  attacks  one  organ  after  nnotlier,  or  even  many  at  once. 
Pinally,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  changes  caused  by  tuber- 
culosis explains  why  these  are  often  the  cause  of  manifold  secondary  processes, 
such  as  toxic  effects  and,  particularly,  secondary  infections.  Thus  arise  fever, 
suppuration,  secondary  inflammation,  and  other  important  phenomena,  which 
will  be  minntely  considered  later. 

The  entire  local  action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli — thnt  is,  the  pathological  anat- 
omy of  tuberculosis — is  almost  wholly  independent  of  the  organ  attacked.  Tu- 
berculosis belongs  to  the  group  of  so-called  "infectious  tumors" — that  is.  the 
IochI  action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  consist*  ehietly  in  the  production  of  a  prolifer- 
ation and  accumulation  of  cells  at  their  place  of  settlement,  which  is  terme<l  a 
tubercular  new  growth.  Without  going  into  histological  details  we  may  say. 
briefly,  that  the  whole  process  consists  in  a  primary  injury  of  the  tissue,  due  ta 
the  invasion  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  followed  by  a  hyperplasia  of  the  cells  fieculiar 
to  the  tissue  itself,  and  involving  not  only  the  connective-tissue  cells  but  also 
those  of  the  ei>ithelium.  In  this  way  are  developetl  the  so-called  epithelioid  cells 
and  the  giant  cells.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  migration  of  numeroua 
leucocytes  from  the  surn^unding  blood-vessels.  The  leucocytes,  or  round  cells, 
collect  about  the  above-mentioned  new-formed  cells,  and  may  tinally  completely 
cover  them.  A  network,  or  reticulnra,  is  found  between  the  individual  new- 
formed  cells  and  the  wandering  cells.  This  probably  represents  the  remains  of 
the  original  interstitial  tissue,  crowded  apart  by  the  increased  number  of  cells. 
There  is  no  new  formation  of  vessels.  The  tiibercle  contains  no  blood-vessels. 
The  tubercle  bacilli  lie  especially  inside  the  giant  cells,  but  also  in  their  vicinity. 

If  these  changes  have  progressed  far  enough,  they  become  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  aa  a  small,  circumscribed  grayish  point,  which  is  ctilled  a  miliary*  tul>erclc. 
From  these  minute  nodules  the  disease  itself  obtained  its  name  of  hiberculosia. 
By  approximation  and  coalescence  of  neighboring  tubercles — for  these  keep  devel- 
oping because  of  the  spread  of  the  local  infection — the  ttiberculous  formation 
continually  extends  itself,  and  thus  are  gradually  formed  the  large  tubercular 
nodules,  and  finally  the  diffuse  tuberculous  new  growth  or  the  diffuse  tubercu- 
lous infiltration. 

The  tuberculous  new  growth,  as  such,  can  scarcely  ever  be  distinguished  histo- 
logically from  other  infectious  tumors,  such  as  those  seen  in  s.vphilis  and  leprosy. 
Tuberculosis,  however,  has  a  characteristic  difference  in  its  final  stages  of  cheesy 
degeneration  and  eventual  disintegration  of  the  new-formed  tissue,  processes 
which  are  apparently  connected  with  the  absence  of  blood-vessels  and  the  conse- 
quent deficiency  of  nutrition  of  the  new  formation.  Both  the  tuberculous  infill- 
tration  and  also  the  portions  of  the  original  tissues  inclosed  by  it  perish,  lose  their 
nuclei,  and  finally  become  disintegrated.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  de- 
stroyed— namely,  "  fatty  degeneration  '* — belongs  in  the  group  of  the  so-called 
coagulation  necroses.  This  proeess  is  recognizable  to  the  naked  eye,  because  the 
tuberculous  infiltration  when  it  becomes  thus  degenerated  takes  on  a  pronounced 
yellowish  color.  Wherever  the  necrotic  portions  of  tissue  are  superficially  situ- 
ated they  are  cast  off.  giving  rise  to  tuberctdous  ulcers. 

Alongside  the  tuberculoiis  new  formation  there  are  found  in  the  organs 
affected  with  tuberculosis  various  inflammatory'  pmeesses,  either  simple  or  sup- 
purative or  hsemorrhagic.  We  may  therefore  surmise  that  the  tubercle  bacilli 
(or  the  chemical  toxines  formed  by  them),  besides  their  characteristic  effects,  act 
simultaneously  in  another  role  as  excitants  of  inflammation;  but  it  is  very 
probable,  and  especially  so  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  that  many  of  the  inflam- 
matory changes  which  arise  are  not  peculiar  to  the  tuberculosis  as  such,  but  are 
to  be  regarded  as  secondary  processes  (vide  infra),  for  the  development  of  which 
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tbe  prpcoding  tuberculous  new  growth,  as  it  disintegrates,  furnishes   a   suit- 
able soi]. 

A«»  regards  the  special  anatomical  processes  and  appearances  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  the  tubercular  change  usually  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  smallest 
bronchi,  or  not  rarely  in  the  alveoli  themselves.  The  disease  does  not  begin, 
howerer,  in  many  different  parts  of  the  lung  at  once,  but  prubably  in  one  or  two 
circumscribed  spjots  only,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  in  one  apex.  We  do 
not  know  why  the  apices  are  so  often  the  starting-point  of  phthisis,  but  perhaps 
it  is  lie»?au!«e  of  their  relatively  slight  expiratory  power,  which  renders  them  a 
fovorahle  lodging-place  for  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  tuberculous  infiltration  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  thence 
gradually  extends  toward  the  peripherj'.     The  original  tuberculous  bronchitis 
becomes  a  tuberculous  peribronchitis.    The  infectious  material  extends  from  its 
original  focus  by  means  of  the  lymph-  and  blood-channels  out  into  the  sur- 
roimding  tissue;    and  also  as  soon  as  superficial  ulceration  takes  place,  the  in- 
fectious matter  is  liable  to  be  carried  by  the  inspired  air  into  other  bronchi.    Thus 
the  diseased  spot,  small  at  first,  keeps  gradunlly  extending.    Tutierrtilar  peribron- 
chitis is  usually  easily  recognized  with  the  naked  eye.    We  notice  the  little  lumen 
of  the  bronchus  in  the  middle  of  the  "  cheesy  "  nndule,  which  at  first  is  gray  and 
later  yellowish.     Many  of  the  adjacent  nodules  run  together  in  part,  and  even 
entwly.     The  lumen  of  the  bronchus  is  cither  wholly  plnggerl  by  the  infiltra- 
tioxu  or  the  destruction  of  the  necrotic  cells  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  peri- 
bronchitis.    In  the  latter  case  the  himen  is  enlarged  to  a  little  irregular  hole — 
ihc  first  beginning  of  the  formation  of  u  cavity. 

The  alveolar  tissue  of  the  lung  can  not  long  remain  xmaffected,  with  such  a 
diiM-nse  of  the  smaller  bronchi.  Ix>bular  atelectasis,  the  necessary  result  of 
erery  permanent  bronchial  obstruction,  must  arise,  hut  thiR  "oon  passes  (by  pene- 
tration or  aspiration  of  the  germs)  into  a  lobular  pneumonia,  which  from  its 
sptcific  nature  later  becomes  caseous.  We  can  not  go  into  the  histological  de- 
tails here.  The  alveoli  are  filled  with  pus-corpuscles  and  large  epithelioid  cells, 
irhieh  are  considered  by  many  authors  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  alveolar  epithe- 
lium. The  alveolar  wall?  are  also  infiltratetl.  This  finally  results  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cheesy  and  necrotic  tissue,  and  consequently  in  the  formation  of 
eirities.  At  other  times  the  neighboring  nodules  run  together,  and  the  tuber- 
njlflr  infiltration  thus  extends  giving  rise  to  a  diffuse  caseous  pneumonia.  These 
proctssf-*  may  all  b«^  readily  recnpnized  by  the  naked  eye.  The  earlier  stages  of 
itflfviasis  and  infiltration  correspond  to  the  jelly-like,  gray  coloring  seen  in  the 
(o-falled  gelatinous  infiltration  of  Laennec.  and  the  transition  to  caseation  is 
Jwognized  by  the  eye  from  the  yellowish  color. 

Although  all  the  proces.ses  thus  far  described  arc  destructive  in  their  nature. 
chotic(«i  are  also  found  in  the  lungs  in  tuberculosi.n  whieh  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
toward  circumscribing  the  disease  and  toward  healing.  Prominent  among  these 
•Td  thp  chronic  interstitial  proces.«e's.  We  uuct  with  the  formation  of  new  con- 
tieriivf  tissue^  partly  about  the  tubercular  infiltration,  but  especially  where  there 
W  already  destruction  of  tissue,  and  this  leads  to  contraction  and  the  formation  of 
firm  cicatrix.  The  encapsulated  cheesy  masses  may  then  be  in  part  reab- 
;  in  part  they  undergo  calcification.  The  possibility  of  such  a  halt  in  the 
tuljerrulou5  process  depends,  however,  upon  certain  conditions.  The  tuberculous 
nfwjn-owth  and  its  destruction  must  not  advance  too  rapidly,  and  the  new-formed 
fi-»up  mifrt  not  itself  be  destroyed  before  it  becomes  cicatrized.  We  see  the 
*'';  rmation,  therefore,  more  especially  in  chronic  cases;  we  find  it  in 

^'  1  have  been  affeeted  the  longest,  and  where  the  tuljereular  process, 

P*;J"iia[is.  has  finally  come  to  a  standstill  of  its  own  accord.    Macroscopically.  this 
cicatricial  connective  tissue  is  composed  of  a  thick,  firm  substance,  usually  pig- 
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luented — the  so-called  pig-ment  induration.  If  the  cicatricial  formation  follows  ft 
previous  extensive  destru«^*ticju  of  the  puilmouary  tissue,  the  affected  portion  of  the 
lung  may  thus  be  diiniiiiehed  to  less  than  half  its  original  bulk.  Cavities  and 
firm  cicatricial  tissue  fonn  the  anatomical  basis  of  such  an  extensive  **  pulmonary 
contraction."  Either  the  cavities  are  fomiod  in  the  usual  way  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  lung  tissue,  or  they  may  be  simple  bronchial  dilatations  due  to  the  trac- 
tion of  the  contracted  tissue — bronehiectatic  cavities. 

The  contractile  changes  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  teach  us  that  the  tuber- 
cular process  h  in  itself  capable  of  heuliniJ:.  The  incurability  of  most  cases  of 
phthisis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  infectious  material  from  every  existing  tuber- 
cular nodule  is  carried  into  other  bronchi,  and  there  sets  up  a  new  tuberculosis. 
Thus  (he  disease  is  constantly  extended.  The  original  tuberculosis,  which  was 
localized  in  one  apex  only,  gradually  spreads  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung. 
The  infectious  material  is  carried  by  coughing  into  the  trachea,  and  from  this 
point  may  be  carried  by  inspiration  into  the  other  lung.  This  becomes  diseased, 
and  finally  there  is  such  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  lungs  as  to  make  the 
further  continuance  of  life  impossible. 

Besides  the  specific  tuberculous  lesions  in  phthisical  lungs,  there  are  very  often 
found  simple  inflammatory  processes,  such  as  bronchitis  and  lobular  catarrhal 
pneumonia;  sometimes,  also,  although  seldom  of  great  extent,  croupous  pneu- 
monia; and  finally,  in  exceptional  instances,  limited  foci  of  gangrene.  These 
secondary  diseases  not  specifically  tuberculous,  and  yet  almost  always  associated 
with  tuberculosis,  are  of  the  greatest  clinical  importance.  They  probably  are  due 
in  moat  instances  to  the  influence  of  secondary'  pathogenic  germs  (particularly 
streptococci,  less  often  diplococci,  etc.),  for  which  the  tuberculosis  has  merely 
prepared  a  favorable  soil.  Many  clinical  phenomena  (particularly  most  of  the 
febrile  exacerbations,  of  the  disease)  depend  v\wu  these  secondary  inflammatory 
processes  which,  in  their  turn,  promote  the  further  extension  of  the  tuberculosis. 
Thus,  fre<juently.  inflammatory  lesions  which  are  due  to  secondary  infection 
finally  are  transfonned  by  the  invasion  of  txtbercle  bacilli  into  foci  of  tuberculosis. 

If  we  consider  the  list  of  anatomical  processes  which  are  found  in  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  and  which  may  be  combiTied  in  the  most  manifold  ways,  we  can 
understand  the  great  diversity  in  the  anatomical  picture  in  different  coses.  Pri- 
mary tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  wall  and  tubc-rculur  peribronchitis,  diffuse 
cheesy  pneumonia,  and  destruction  of  the  tubercular  new  growths,  with  the  for- 
nmtion  of  cavities,  on  the  one  hand;  contracting  iutrrsfiiinl  pneumonia,  cicatri- 
cial formation,  and  pigment  induration  on  the  other — these  are  the  compara- 
tivoly  simple  anatomical  lesions  from  which  the  whole  process  of  pulmonary 
tubcTculosig  in  its  most  varied  forms  is  composed.  Besides  this,  we  often  find  here 
and  there  one  or  more  miliary  tubercles  scattered  through  the  hings,  which  are 
probably  due  very  largely  to  an  extension  of  the  infections  material  by  means  of 
the  hlood  or  lymph  current ;  and  finally  the  already  mentioned  processes  of  sec- 
ondary inflammation,  such  as  bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 

The  secondary  tubercular  diseases  of  the  pleura,  the  bronchial  glands,  and 
other  organs,  will  receive  a  special  description. 


Clinical  History  of  TimERcui^sis  in  General  and  or  Pulmonary  Titbehculosis 

IN  Particular 

In  judging  of  the  various  appearances  in  the  clinical  picture  of  tuberculosis 
we  must  especially  consider  the  following  points:  The  place  of  the  first  infec- 
tion is  of  the  chief  importance — that  is,  the  place  where  a  local  affection,  set 
up  by  the  tubercular  poison,  first  arises.  One  can  readily  understand  why  all  those 
organs  which  are  directly  exposed  to  infection  from  without  are  most  frequentlv 
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with  primary  tuberculosis.  Very  often,  as  we  have  said,  the  lungs  are  the 
s  first  attacked.  Less  often  the  upper  respiratory  passages — viz.,  the  larynx 
and  nose.  In  other  cases  the  tubercle  bacilli  fasten  first  upon  the  digestive  tract 
(the  intestines,  less  often  the  pharynx  and  the  tongue).  In  many  other  fiise>*.  bow- 
erer,  it  can  not  be  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  directly  reach  the  organ  which  seems 
to  be  first  affected.  This  is  true  of  the  so-called  tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes, 
of  the  tuberculosis  of  lyniph-glouds,  of  bones  and  joints,  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
genito-iirinary  tract.  Investigators  have  yet  to  determine  the  paths  by  which 
ihie  ttibercle  bacilli  reach  the  respective  organs  in  these  cases.  The  glance  which 
have  just  taken  at  the  organs  must  frequently  attacked  by  tuberculosis  shows 
1^  great  clinical  variety  of  tuberculous  diseases  viewed  from  this  aspect. 

Another  reason  for  the  great  variation  in  the  course  of  tuberculosis  is  found 

in  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  the  local  tubercular  prf>cess  may  vary  very 

greatly  as  regards  time.    Tuberculosis  in  one  case  may  produce  the  most  exten- 

rive  defitruetion  in  both  lungs  in  a  few  months  or  even  weeks,  and  in  another  case 

il  may  remain  almost  quiescent  for  years,  or  advance  only  very  slowly.    We  do 

not  know  fully  on  what  these  differences  depend,  but  much  is  certainly  due  to  the 

hygienic  influences  under  which  the  patient  lives.    In  the  last  analysis,  however, 

are  often  led  to  think  of  individual  difforenoea  of  constitution,  which  now 

leck  and  now  favor  the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease. 

This  predisposition  is,  in  most  cases,  congenital  but  sometimes  acquired.    This 

is  particularly  true  of  alcoholic  subjects,  who  often  evince  a  feeble  power  of  re- 

Bittaoce  to  tuberculosis,  although  originally  of  vigorous  constitution,  so  that  the 

rapidly  spreading  or  "galloping"  forms  of  tubcreulosis  arc  particularly  common 

in  ^bimkardB. 

A  third  and  final  reason  for  the  differences  in  the  course  of  tubercular  infec- 
tion is  the  manner  of  the  further  extension  of  the  tubercular  poison  in  the  body. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  description  of  tuberculosis  in  single  organs,  there  ore  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  tuberculosis  may  pass  from  one  organ  to  another.  Many  con- 
tingencies are  involved  here,  and  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  greatly  the  whole 
clinical  course  of  the  disease  must  be  modified  by  the  rapidity  and  the  degree 
in  vbich  individual  organs  are  affected. 

After  thesei  preliminary  remarks  we  will  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the 
rfittical  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  onset  of  puhnonarj'  tuberculosis  is  quite  slow  and  gradual  in  the  majority 
of  esses.  The  patient  can  give  only  an  approximate  idea  of  the  time  when  he 
htttan  to  be  ill.  The  symptoms  are  referred  directly  to  the  re^ipiratory  organs 
IV  cough  and  its  attendant  expectoration  are  the  chief  things  which  affect  him. 
tfoteover,  there  is  often  pain  in  the  chest,  either  the  pleuritic  .<ititch,  or  pain 
in  the  sternal  region,  or  pain  between  the  shoulder-blades.  The  patient  is  also 
■pt  to  complain  of  shortness  of  breath,  especially  on  severe  physical  exertion. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  which  point  pretty  directly  to  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  there  are  often  quite  striking  general  symptoms.  The  patient's  ema- 
ciation is  especially  noticeable.  This  may  be  partly,  though  not  wholly,  explained 
by  his  loRs  of  appetite.  Besides  the  emaciation  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  pallor 
of  the  skin.  The  patient  also  shows  a  general  dullness,  weakness,  and  disinclina- 
tion to  work.  There  is  not  infrequently  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
first  fitag^  of  the  disease,  which  causes  subjective  feelings  of  chilliness  and  fever. 
^jStvere  night-sweats  may  also  be  noticed  early. 

Any  sn^h  constitutional  disturbnnce  should  lead  the  physician  not  to  regard 
iJt"  i-.icic  symptoms,  which  are  also  present,  as  insignificant,  but  to  think 

of  ■    ,■    -  .-ility  of  incipient  tuberculoBiis.    It  is  very  important  to  remember  that 
symi>tom6  may  be  entirely  siibordinnte  to  the  general  symptoms 
Vnd  that  the  patient  himself  is  apt  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
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them.  Incipient,  phthisis  is  therefore  frequently  diagnosticated  as  simple  '*  c\ 
rosis  "  or  "  jrH^tric  catarrh  "  for  n  long  time,  and  is  treated  as  such.  An  early  and 
careful  physical  examination  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  expectoration  is  the  only 
protection  against  such  an  error. 

Both  the  pulmonary  and  the  general  symptoms  assume  significance,  if  we 
have  to  do  with  a  patient  in  whom  we  suspect  a.  '*  tubercular  predisposition/'  We 
very  often  meet  persons  in  whose  family,  either  in  the  parents  or  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  several  cases  of  phthisis  have  occurred.  They  are  persons  who  are  always 
pale  and  weak,  and  who  have  previously  9ho^vn  a  special  liability  to  catarrh,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratorj'  organs — e.g.,  pneumonia.  They  have  perhapa 
Iiail  diseases  which  our  present  theories  bring  into  direct  relation  with  tuber- 
cular iuft'ction.  We  refer  to  those  quite  frequent  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
in  individuals  who  have  previously  suffered  from  "  scrofulous  diseases,"  such  as 
chronic  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands,  chronic  affections  of  the  eye  or  ear,  or 
fungous  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  pleurisy,  etc.  (vidf  supra,  page  230). 

Although  the  first  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  often  develop  in  those 
who  were  not  quite  well  before,  this  is  true  in  only  a  part  of  the  cases.  We 
often  see  precisely  the  same  symptoms,  both  the  pulmonary  and  the  general, 
occurring  in  persons  whrt  previnusly  seemed  quite  well  and  strong.  Xo  consti- 
tution is  perfectly  protected  against  the  disease.  We  have  even  seen  the  her- 
culean athlete  of  a  circus  die  of  phthisis. 

In  distinction  from  the  slow  and  gradual  method  of  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis which  has  just  been  described,  the  firet  symptoms  in  other  eases  may  be 
more  sudden.  A  definite  exposure  is  often  given  as  a  cause,  after  which  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have  siK>edily  develnped.  It  g«>es  without  saying  that  we 
must  consider  these  harmful  intluence-^ — a  chilling  of  rhe  body,  a  cold  draught, 
over-exertion,  or  marked  mental  excitement — at  most,  as  exciting  causes. 
When  pulmonary  tubercuIo#i.is  bejiins  somewhat  abruptly,  either  the  initial 
eyroptoms  are  from  the  start  directly  referable  to  the  respiratory  organs 
(cough,  thoracic  pain.,  dyspn*a),  or  the  che&t  symptoms  may  be  obscured  by  the 
severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance.  Thus  we  recall  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  young  persons  fell  sick  rather  suddenly  with  somewhat  severe,  febrile  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  At  first  no  cause  of  the  fever  could  be  found,  so  that 
the  diagnosis  was  doubtful,  or  was  supposed  to  be  typhoid  or  some  other  disease. 
Tlicn  after  a  time,  thoracic  symptoms  developed  and  pulnitaiary  tuberculosis 
cnuld  W.  recognized.  In  most  cases  the  illness  \v<iuld  take  a  rather  rapid  course. 
That  form  of  ludnionary  tuberculo!r.is  which  is  termed  "pneumonic"  (lu'Je  infra) 
also  exhibits  a  decidedly  acute  onset. 

Those  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  begin  with  hremoptysis  are  of 
special  practical  importance.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  tuber- 
cular process  in  the  lung  has  existed  for  sotne  time  before  the  blood  appears 
{vide  supra,  page  230).  But  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  or  after  ^me 
slight  constitutional  disturbance,  comes  a  cough  with  bloody  expectoration. 
Verj'  often  the  further  symptoms  of  inilmonary  tuberculosis  follow  directly  upon 
this  initial  haemoptysis  (vide  infra). 

In  conclusion,  those  cases  are  to  be  mentioned  in  which  the  first  signs  of 
tuberculosis  appear  not  in  the  lungs  but  in  the  larynx.  The  ftill  description  of 
these  cases  has  already  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 

The  further  course  of  pulmonniy  tuberculosis  may  vary  so  much  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  complete  enumeruti<in  of  nil  the  possibilities. 

In  some  case^  it  advances  rapidly.  We  can  make  out  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease objectively,  almo.et  from  week  to  week.  At  fir^t  the  apex  of  one  lung  alone 
is  attacked,  soon  after  the  lower  lobe  of  the  same  lunc:,  then  the  other  lung,  either 
at  the  apex  first  or  in  the  lower  part.     Besides  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  there  is 
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quite  a  high  fever,  rapidly  increasinj?  omaciatioii,  and  general  loss  of  strength. 
De-ath  ensues  in  a  few  mouths.  Wc  term  such  otises  florid  phlhisLs.  or  '*  gallop- 
ing consumption." 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  disease'  hiin  a  remurkablj-  chronic  course.     Its 

onset  is  very  gradual,  or  else,  after  rather  an  acute  unset,  there  is  a  comparative 

cessation  of  all  symptoms.    The  thoracic  symptoms  do  not  disappear,  but  they  are 

only  triding,  and  do  not  disturb  the  patient.    Physical  ej^amiuatiun  of  the  lungs 

not  show  any  extension  of  the  pr<K?e3S  for  months.    The  fever  whirh  accom- 

ies  it  is  slight,  if  tht-re  be  any.    The  patient  remains  quite  well  nourished,  but 

In  5<jme  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  <»f  weakness.     He  feels  better  and  woi-se  by 

turns,  his  condition  being  greatly  induenced  by  the  care  and  nursing  he  receives. 

Unilateral  contracting  phthisis  especially  has  this  comparatively  favorable 

course  (vide  supra).    The  affection  remains  confined  to  one  lung  for  a  long  time. 

The  occurrence  of  contraction  shows  the  slight  tendency  of  the  tubercular  process 

idvance,  and  with  satisfactory  care  the  patient  may  remain  quite  well  for  years. 

[d  cases,  too,  which  have  had  severe  symptoms  for  a  long  time,  a  temporary 

indstill  of  the  affection  may  take  place,  or  an  actual  improvement  in  all  the 

cymptouis.    At  other  times,  in  cases  which  have  made  no  advance  for  a  long  time, 

the  sj-mptoms  suddenly  grow  worse. 

There  are  all  possible  varieties  between  the  extremes  of  florid  phthisis  and  the 
very  chronic  cases  which  last  for  years  and  decades.  If  we  recall  the  further 
moiiifieations  which  the  course  of  the  disease  may  assume  if  complications  arise, 
we  can  appreciate  the  manifold  character  of  the  clinical  picture  of  phthisis. 

Most  cases  with  definite  signs  of  somewhat  extensive  disease  terminate  fatally. 
Detth  ensues,  either  with  the  signs  of  general  exhaustion,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
final  failure  of  resiiiration  ;  or  it  is  due  to  the  o«x:urrence  of  complications,  such  aa 
tobereular  meningitis,  miliary  tuberculosis,  pulmonary  luemorrhage,  or  pneu- 
Dthorax.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tuberculosis  is  not  extensive,  the  disease 
Iwy  terminate  in  complete  recovery.  To  say  how  frequent  recovery  is,  is  diffi- 
ctilt,  for  it  is  probable  that  many  insignificant  eases  escape  diagnosis.  Further- 
more, a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  recovery  from  a  standpoint  of  patho- 
k'g-ical  nnatomy,  meaning  complete  cicatrization,  with  disappearance  of  all  tuber- 
cular uew  growth,  and  recovery  from  a  clinical  standpoint  [arrest],  meaning  dis- 
sppearauce  of  all  symptoms.    Often  apparent  recovery  proves  deceptive. 


Speoal  Symptoms  and  Complications 

L  SymptomB  on  the  Part  of  the  Lunges. — Pain  in  the  C/^^«^— Extensive  de- 
struction of  the  lunjcrs  nuiy  <x*our  wifliout  any  feeling  of  pain.  Many  cases  of 
pinhisis  are  painless  throujrhout  their  course.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  pa- 
lirat's  chief  complaint  is  of  severe  pains  in  the  side  or  in  the  front  of  the 
fibeet.  These  are  probably  alwaj-s  due  to  co-existing  affections  of  the  pleura,  such 
••  pleurisy,  or  pleuritic  adhesions.  In  patients  who  suffer  from  severe  cough, 
psins  sometimes  arise  in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  at  the  insertion  of  the  diu- 
phngm,  due  to  the  excessive  muscular  contraction. 

Cough, — In  the  majority  of  instances  cough  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
eyniptoms  of  phthisis,  but  its  severity  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals, 
«nd  at  different  times  in  the  same  patient.  We  sometimes  see  oases,  particularly 
iu  senile,  insensitive  individuals,  in  which,  in  spite  of  advancing  phthisis,  cough  is 
rem«rknbly  slight,  or  entirely  absent.  In  cases  with  severe  cough,  it  is  often 
^ORt  at  night,  but  paroxysms  of  coughing  of  long  duration  are  also  apt  to 
cotae  on  in  the  morning  or  evening  hours,  which  are  painful  and  very  distressing, 
am)  eilh^usting  for  the  patient.  The  cough  is  usually  associated  with  n  more  or 
lesB  abundant  expectoration,  but  sometimes  there  is  chiefly  a  dry  cough.     The 


cough  becomes  very  seTere  if  the  tubercular  affection  attacks  the  larj'nx  and 
trachea  (see  larj'ugeal  tuberculosis). 

Expectoration. — The  amount  of  expectoration  differs  very  much  in  different 
cases.  It  is  most  abundant  when  there  ia  extensive  formation  of  cavities  in  the 
lungs.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  evacuated  in  the  morning  by  persistent  coughing. 
The  consistency  of  the  great  part  of  the  sputum  is  mueo-purulcnt.  and  it  diffen 
little  from  that  of  simple  bronchitis;  in  fact,  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  phthisical  expec- 
toration comes  from  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  raucous  mem- 
brane. Usually,  however,  the  amount  of  mucus  as  compared  with  the  amount 
of  pus  is  less  in  phthisical  sputum  than  in  that  of  simple  bronchitis.  The 
sputum  is  therefore  less  viscid  and  more  fluid.  The  amount  of  mucus  in  the  ex- 
pectoration is  also  apt  to  be  greater  in  chronic  bi'onchitig  than  in  tuberculosis, 
although  mucus  is  seen  in  the  latter.  The  exiK-ctoration  which  cornea  from  cav- 
ities is  almost  pure  pus.  with  only  a  slight  amount  of  serum  and  mucus  inter- 
mixed. Such  sputum  consists  often  of  large  separate  masses  described  as  num- 
mular, or  coin-shaped.  If  received  in  water,  the  uneven,  rough  surface  of  theM 
masses  is  often  evident,  and  suggests  their  formation  in  the  irregular  pulmonary 
cavities. 

Tire  admixture  of  blood  with  the  sputum  is  of  great  diagnostic  and  practical 
importance.  Since  no  other  disease  so  often  gives  rise  to  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  expectoration,  coughing  of  blood  (hsemoptysis)  is  almost  synonymous  with 
consumption  among  the  laity.  Little  streaks  of  blood  in  the  expectoration  are 
quite  fre<)uent.  They  have  no  great  significance,  but,  of  couRje.  they  may  some- 
times bo  the  precursors  of  severe  hiemorrhages.  Profuse  haemoptysis  takes  place 
when  the  wall  of  a  little  pulmonary  vessel — almost  always  a  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery — is  infiltrated,  destroyed,  and  finally  emded,  by  the  tubercular  new 
growth.  The  reason  why  hseraoptysis  is  not  more  frequent  is  because  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessels  usually  undergo  thrombosis.  Severe  haemorrhages  very  often 
have  their  origin  in  little  aneurisms  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  cavities.  In  the  cases  of  fatal 
htcmoptysis  we  frequently  succeed  in  finding  the  little  aneurism  and  its  point 
of  rupture. 

Pulmonary  haemorrhage  occurs  in  all  stages  of  phthisis.  The  initial  haemopty- 
sis has  already  been  mentioned  (page  2^6).  This  may  be  followed  hy  other  symp- 
toms of  pnlmonnry  tul>erculosis,  or  the  htcmoptysis  may  cease  without  any  imme- 
diate sequela.  Pulmonary*  htemorrhage  may  also  occur  at  any  time  in  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of  blood  raised  is  variable.  There  may  be 
one  or  more  toblespoonfuls,  or  one  or  more  pints.  The  blood  is  bright  red,  usually 
quite  frothy,  but  little  clotted,  and  in  part  mixed  with  other  constituents  of  the 
sputum.  After  the  first  well-marked  hfemoptysis,  the  expectoration  usually  is 
mixed  with  blood  for  several  days.  Again,  there  may  be  repeated  hemorrhages  in 
a  short  time.  Sometimes  the  hiemoptysis  begins  abruptly,  not  infrequently  at 
night,  without  any  occasion.  In  other  cases,  the  hemorrhage  is  referable  to  so 
elislinct  cause,  such  as  iHnlily  exertion,  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  strain' 
ing  at  stool,  mental  excifement,  and  the  tike.  Many  cases  of  phthisis  are  char* 
acterized  by  a  special  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  while  in  many  others  hrcmoptysia 
never  occurs.  Severe  hsemoptyses  are,  of  course,  always  an  undesirable  and  dan- 
gerous complication,  since  they  weaken  the  patient  very  much,  and  also  depress 
his  spirits.  Many  patients  maintain  their  peculiar  careless  indifference,  which 
is  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease,  despite  the  spitting  of  blood.  The  hiBmoi>- 
tysis  may  sometimes  be  the  direct  cause  of  death,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  patients  sur- 
vive it.  We  have  no  better  means  of  determining  with  certainty  the  influence 
which  hfpmoptysis  has  upon  the  progress  of  tuberculosis  than  by  the  bodily  tem- 
perature.   If  there  was  no  fever  before,  and  the  hamoptysis  also  has  an  afebrile 
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course,  or  only  a  very  brief  rise  of  temperature,  then  we  may  hope  in  general  that 
the  patient  may  fully  recover  from  the  hiemorrhage  and  be  as  well  as  before.  If, 
however,  the  hicmoptysis  is  followed  by  |)er8istent  fever,  or  if  the  fever  which 
may  have  previously  existed  becomes  higher  and  more  persistent,  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  tuberculous  process  is  making  more  rapid  advances 
quently  to  the  hscmoptysis.    We  here  append  a  temperature  chart  (Fig.  30) 
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Fib,  301— Influenoe  of  a  pulmonux  iucrtnorrbage  iiiKm  ib«<  t-Kxlllr  t4'tn()eraturt>.    t KrlnuK^'n  mp<lieal  olinique.) 

illnstrating  the  temporary  influence  of  a  hfemoptysis  upon  the  temperature  in  a 
stationary  afebrile  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  fact  that  the  fever 
preceded  the  haemorrhage  by  a  few  days  is  probabty  due  to  the  tuberculous  arte- 
ntif,  because  of  which  material  capable  of  exciting  fever  entere<i  the  circulation 
before  the  process  had  caused  complete  destruction  and  bursting  of  the  arterial 
wall,  and  consequent  pulmonary  hiemorrhage. 

A  purulent  sputum  intimately  mixed  with  blood  is  quite  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic in  many  cages  of  phthisis  with  extensive  formation  of  cavities.  This  i» 
formed  in  the  cavities  from  the  mixture  of  the  purulent  secn^tion  with  little 
capillary  hseraorrhages.  In  this  way  the  sputum,  which  is  often  nummular, 
•Homes  a  greasy  character  and  a  reddish-brown  or  chocolate  color. 

If  foetid  or  gangrenous  processes  develop  in  the  lungs,  the  sputum  becomes 
fetid.  In  some  cases  we  see  temporarily  in  phthisis  the  characteristic  sputum 
of  croupous  pneumonia,  which  comes  from  portions  of  the  lung  attacked  with 
•Ccondary  pneiimonia. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  may  show — besides  the  ordinary  m<>r- 
phological  elements,  such  as  pus-corpuscles,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  epithelium 
— tTfo  constitutent.s  which  are  of  decided  diagnostic  importance:  elastic  fibers 
and  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  demonstration  of  elastic  fibers  in  the  exptectoration  permits  us  to  decide 
»itli  certainty  that  there  is  a  destructive  process  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  it  usually 
»  direct  proof  of  tuberculosis.  Elastic  fibers  are  also  found  iti  pulmonary  gnn- 
9rene,aiid  in  the  very  rare  cases  of  pulmonarj'  abscess,  as  well  us  in  tuberculosis, 
bat  gangrene  is  easily  recognized  by  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  wputum.  The 
•earrh  for  elastic  fibers  in  the  expectoration  of  tubercular  patients  detunnd?*  a  cer- 
tain nmount  of  practice.  We  nre  most  sure  to  find  tliern  if  we  look  in  the  sputum, 
*bf>i)  it  is  spreid  out.  for  little  lentiform  pnrticle?..  which  can  easily  be  discerned 
wiib  the  naked  eye.  These  consist  of  necrotic  shreds  of  tissue  torn  off  from  thft 
▼■lU  of  cavities.  If  we  press  one  of  these  "  kernels  "  under  a  cover-glass  we  find. 
Jo  the  midst  of  the  granular  detritus,  beautifully  twisted  elastic  fibers,  which 
oftm  havp  qnitp  a  definite  alveolar  arrangement  (see  Fig.  31).  The  elastic  tissue 
«?  '  pared  in  the  genera!  destruction.     There  is  a  special  tnethod  of 

lo<  .  ii!  fibers.     The  sputum  is  boiled  in  sodic  hydrate,  diluted  with 
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water,  and  we  look  for  clastic  libers  in  the  precipitate  which  then  forms.    We  are, 
never  justified,  however,  in  deciding  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  absent  becai 
we  do  nut  find  elastic  fibers  in  the  sputum.    Their  presence  is  the  only  thing  thai 
has  real  diagnostic  significance. 

Tho  discovery  of  tuljcrcle  bacilli  in  the  expectoration  of  phthisical  patients  i| 
of  much  greater  importance,  and  often  this  alone  is  decisive  (see  Fig.  32).  Thej 
wore  first  demonstrated  by  Koch,  but  Ehrlich  devised  the  first  simple  method  foi 
their  discovery,  which  can  l»e  easily  employed  by  any  physician. 

The  simplest  method  and  the  one  which  w^e  now  employ  almost  exclusively 
for  staining  the  bacilli,  is  as  follows:  Some  of  the  sputum  is  rubbed  between  two 
cover-glasses,  which  are  then  slowly  separated,  leaving  upon  each  cover-glass  a 
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F(o.  St.— Tabercle  bitcillUn  Ute  sputuoi. 


very  thin  layer  of  sputum.    In  order  to  fasten  this  sputum  upon  the  cover-glas 
the  latter  is  passed  three  times  slowly  through  a  gns  flaine.     The  cover-glass 
now  held  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  covered  with  the  following  staining-fluic 
(carbol-fuchsine  solution),  which  was  first  proposed  by  Ziehl  and  Neelsen:  Dia»J 
tilled  water.  "100  parts;  crystals  of  carbolic  acid,  5  parts;  fuchsine.  1  part;  mi 
filter,  and  add  alcohol,  10  parts.    This  staining  solution  upon  the  cover-glass  i»^ 
heated  to  boiling  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  staining  is  completed.    The  cover- 
glass  is  now  washed,  first  in  absolute  alcohol,  then  in  distilled  water,  then  placed, 
for  about  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  methyl-blue  in  100  parts  of  al 
twenty-five-per-cent.  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  acid  bleaches  out  the  dif*| 
fused  fuchsine  stain,  leaving  the  tubercle  bacilli  still  colored,  while  the  pus-coi 
puscles  are  colored  blue.    The  preparation  is  now  rinsed  in  water,  dried  betwe 
two  pieces  of  filter  pai>er,  and  examined  in  Canada  bal.<am.    The  whole  pre 
when  one  has  had  a  certain  degree  of  experience,  requires  four  or  five  minutes,] 
The  number  pf  bacilli  in  different  cases,  and  fit  different  times  in  the  same  ct 
varies  considerably.    The  more  abundant  the  bacilli,  the  more  reason  liave  we  t( 
suppose  there  is  a  rapidly  advancing  process  of  ulceration,  but  of  coiuse  wei 
can  never  draw  a  broad  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  tuberculous  disease 
from  the  number  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum.    Our  only  information  on  this  point 
must  come  from  the  physical  examination,  and  other  clinical  observations.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  diagnostic  significance  of  the  demonstration  of  bacilli  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  of  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis  can  not  be  overrated.] 
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ilverj'  positive  result  is  absolutely  decisive,  and  the  diagrnosis  of  tuberculosis  of 
|ilhe  hings  ought  certainly  never  to  be  made  unless  the  bacilli  have  been  demon- 
[strated.    Very  frequently  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  sputum  in  early  cases,  nt  a 
Kinie  when  no  other  certain  sign  of  tuberculosis  can  be  detected.    On  the  other 
kand.  we  scarcely  need  to  point  out  that  the  physician  shouM  be  cautious  in  the 
interpretation  of  negative  results.    In  all  suspicious  cases  we  must  repeat  the  ex- 
amination of  the  sputum  over  and  over  again. 

Dyspnora, — Many  patients  hardly  ever  complain  of  their  breathing  in  spite  of 

^extensive  destruction  in  the  lungs.    A  patient  who  is  much  emaciated  manifestly 

is  little  oiygen»  and  the  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  which  is  almost 

^constant,  can  satisfy  his  needs.    If  there  is  a  greater  demand  upon  the  respiration, 

a  subjective  feeling  of  dyspnoea  may  of  course  very  readily  occur,  especially  on 

I  a  slight  bodily  exertion.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  patient  complains  of  a  dif- 
ficulty in  breathing  even  when  quiet,  especially  if  pleuritic  pains  or  adh^iona 
Vetween  the  surfaces  of  the  pleura  prevent  bim  from  taking  a  deep  breath;  and 
in  the  final  stages  the  dyspnoea  may  be  extreme. 
2.  Symptomi  on  Physical  Examination. — In  many  cases  inspection  gives  us 
tkat  general  impression  of  the  patient  which  we  term  the  "  phtliisicfU  habit."  The 
»|iecinl  signs  of  this  are  as  follows :  A  slender  but  often  quite  a  tall  frame,  weak 
muscular  development,  a  thin  layer  of  fat,  a  pale  and  perhaps  very  delicate  skin 
with  a  bluish  translucence,  sometimes  a  circumscribed  "  hectic "  flush  in  the 
cheeks,  a  lung  and  slender  neck,  a  long  and  flat  thorax,  small,  thin  hands,  etc.  Of 
coone  this  characteristic  constitutional  habit  is  not  equally  well  marked  in  all 
cMea.  The  inspection  of  the  thorax  is  of  special  value.  The  phthisical  or  "  para- 
l.vtic"  thorax  is  generally  noticeable  from  its  length,  but  it  is  narrow  and  fl:it. 
Fnosual  width  of  single  intercostal  spaces,  and  acutenoss  of  the  epigastric  angle, 
are  associated  with  a  long  thorax.  The  sternum  is  also  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
sternal  angle — Louis's  angle — ia  sometimes  particularly  prominent.  The  supra- 
rlavifulur  and  infrji -clavicular  fossSB  are  sunken,  the  neck  is  wasted,  and  the 
shoulJer-blades  stand  out  from  the  thorax.  On  comparing  the  two  halves 
ti  the  thorax  we  very  often  observe  a  distinct  drawinp-in  and  flattening  (con- 
liactioo)  on  the  side  most  affected.  This  change  is  most  frequent  in  the  upper 
anterior  portions  of  the  chest,  but  it  is  not  rare  even  in  the  posterior  and 


The  paralytic  form  of  thorax  is  very  often  seen  in  phthisis,  but  it  may  be  en- 
tirely absent. 

The  respiration  is  usually  somewhat  accelerated,  and  sometimes  quite  mark- 
»  in  women  with  disease  of  the  apices.  The  feminine  type  of  high  thoracic 
ig  is  largely  changed  to  low  thoracic  or  diaphragmatic  bronthing.  A 
Milateral  impairment  of  respiration  is  of  greater  importance;  in  svich  a  cn;>e 
jhe  apex  in  front  or  even  the  whole  side,  if  there  be  phthisis  of  the  lower  lobe, 
ill  inspiration.    The  respiration  is  sometimes  irregular,  especially  if  there  be 

iritic  pains. 

The  results  of  percussion  are,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sort  of 
anatomical  changes  in  the  lungs,  and  hence  differ  very  greatly  in  different  cases. 
Siaw.  the  phthisical  process  begins  in  the  apices  in  the  majority  of  cases,  our 
chief  attention  is  turned  to  the  condition  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  lungs  on 
percussion.  Slight  changes  in  percussion  may  wholly  escape  discovery.  Only 
when  the  air  contained  in  the  lung-tissue  in  the  part  affected  is  replaced  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  tubercular  infiltration  does  the  percussion-note  become  dull, 
fnilateral  dullness  at  the  apex  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  frequent  phyisical 
»igna  of  phthisie.  We  can  usually  make  it  out  most  plainly  in  the  upper  anterior 
intercostal  spaces  first,  and  in  incipient  cases  often  in  the  suprn-clavicular  fos?iB 
Ofily»  but  it  is  also  observed  sometimes  in  the  back  in  the  supra-scapular  fossae. 
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As  the  infiltration  advances  the  dullness  becomes  more  extensive.  For  the  n«?' 
rate  determination  of  the  limits  of  dullness  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  lung-s,  wo' 
reeonimend  that  percussion  should  be  practiced  in  such  a  way  as  to  proceed  from 
the  nnnnal  resonance  of  the  lower  portions  upward  toward  the  affected  area.  This 
method  is  particularly  useful  for  the  back  of  the  chest.  Often  the  dullness  takes 
a  tympanitic  quality  as  a  result  of  diminished  tension  in  the  lung,  or  more  or  less 
piilnioiutry  retraction.  Changes  in  tension  may  render  the  resonance,  in  begin- 
ning tuberculosis,  deeply  tympanitic  ■without  any  accompanying  dullness. 

The  formation  of  cavities  in  tuberculosis  has  a  great  influence  on  the  percus- 
sion-note. The  dullness  on  percussion  may  thus  become  decidedly  less,  the  degree 
of  resonance  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  fullness  of  the  cavity  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  surrounding  tissue.  We  often  find  a  decided  tympanitic  resonance 
or  a  combination  of  dullness  and  tympany  over  a  cavity.  The  different  modifica 
tions  of  the  percussion-note  in  cavities  are  given  below.  The  "  cracked-pot  resi 
nance,"  or  buckram  sound,  is  met  with  in  percussing  over  cavities,  but  we  also  find 
it  in  many  other  pathological  conditions,  and  in  children  not  infrequently  when 
the  lung  is  normal. 

Auscultation  also  gives  no  special  pathognomonic  signs  of  phthisis.  Varyin 
with  the  character  and  extent  of  the  tubercular  changes,  abnormal  respiratory 
sounds  and  adventitious  sounds  are  heard  in  place  of  the  normal  vesicular  mur- 
mur. With  slighter  changes  the  vesicular  breathing  is  merely  modified;  it  seems 
remarkably  diminished  or  internipted,  or  sometimes  exaggerated,  vrith  prolonged 
expiration.  When  the  infiltration  of  the  lungs  increases,  we  find  bronchial  reS' 
piration  in  place  of  the  vesicular  breathing;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forma 
tion  of  a  cavity  is  n  frequent  cause  of  bronchial  respiration. 

Various  sorts  of  moist  rales  are  among  the  most  frequent  and  diagnostically 
important  of  the  auscultatory'  signs  of  phthisis.  They  are  caused  by  the  collection 
of  secretion  in  the  bronchi,  or  in  pulmonary  cavities.  The  more  abundant  an4 
liquid  the  secretion  js  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  air  current  which  traverses 
it.  the  more  abundant  and  moister  the  rales.  The  larger  the  space  is  in  which 
tliey  develop,  the  coarser  they  are.  Besides  the  true  moist  rales,  there  are  also 
dry  brnnchitic  rales  (sibilant  or  sonorous)  occasionally  to  bfe  heard  in  portions  o 
the  tuberculous  lung.  In  general,  wo  may  say  that  the  extent  of  the  tuherculoui] 
disease  in  the  lungs  can  be  determined  by  no  symptom  so  surely  as  by  the  auscul 
tatory  signs  relating  to  the  respiration,  and  the  adventitious  sounds  which  may) 
he  present. 

Physical  Diagnosis  of  iNCiPiEyr  Phthisis. — The  importance  of  the  diagnosl 
of  early  phthisis  is  so  great  that  we  will  briefly  sketch  its  most  important  physica; 
signs.    Now  that  the  examination  of  the  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli  plays  by  fa 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  recognition  of  incipient  tuberculosis,  and  is  th 
only  decisive  evidence,  the  physical  signs  of  this  condition  have  lost  much  of  thei 
former  importance.     Still,  even  now.  the  determination  of  the  seat  and  extent 
of  the  early  process  is  extremely  desirable.     The  auscultatory  signs  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  are  in  general  more  certain  and  easier  to  recognize  than  thoa 
from  percussion.    He  who  lays  too  much  weight  on  the  so-called  "  slight  dullne 
at  the  apex"  will  often  make  a  false  diagnosis.    We  will  mention  the  following^; 
symptoms:  1.  Constant  and  evident  diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur  at 
one  apex.,  cspeciiilly  if  it  is  associited  with  marked  deficiency  of  the  respiratory 
movement  on  the  affected  side.    In  some  cases  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the 
diseased  side  is  not  weaker,  but  it  has  a  more  indefinite  and  harsher  character 
or  again  it  may  be  rude,  sharp,  and  "  puerile."     2.  Markedly  interrupted  respira 
tion  at  one  apex.    3.  A  prolonged  expiratory  murmur,  which  has  a  harsh  chara 
ter.    4.  The  discovery  of  dry  rhonchi  or  moist  rules  at  one  apex  is  most  importan 
since  we  know  by  experience  that  "  apex  catarrhs  "  are,  as  a  rule,  tubercular.    & 
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definite  dullness,  apparent  on  repented  exnminntions,  or  tympnnitic  dullness  or 
rmpany  ot  one  apex.  6.  Evident  contrnction  at  one  apex,  as  revealed  by  inspec- 
lou  or  percussion  above  the  clavicles.  7.  Some  authors  lay  stress  upon  a  systolic 
mrm\ir  in  the  subclavian  artery,  especially  loud  on  expiration.  This  may  occur 
[in  the  beginning  of  phthisis,  if  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  is  narrowed  by  prtiecises 
fof  contraction  in  the  nei^'hl>oring  apex,  but  this  symptom  is  neither  frequent  nor 
jOf  prent  practical  importance. 

The  chief  rule  in  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  phthisis  must  be  held  to  be  this 
[—not  to  give  a  definite  opinion  imtil  repeated  examinations  have  been  made. 
The  other  portions  of  the  lungs  are  to  be  carefully  examined  as  well  as  the 
apices,  since  in  not  very  rare  cases  tuberculosis  may  begin  in  the  lower  lobes. 
^'e  must  always  consider  the  patient's  general  symptoms  as  well  as  the  physical 
iigai  {vide  infra,  diagnosis). 

DtAQNOSis  OF  Cavities. — The  positive  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  cavities  by 
nvcans  of  physical  examination  is  often  very  difficult.  Any  one  who  will  compare 
tlie  discoveries  at  autopsies  with  the  results  of  previous  physical  examination  of 
BUmplives  will  be  in  a  position  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement.  We 
Diention  as  the  chief  symptoms  of  a  cavity:  1.  Loud  bronchial  respiration, 
perhaps  of  an  amphoric  character,  in  places  where  the  percussion-note  is  only 
tiightly  or  not  at  all  dull,  but  perhaps  tympanitic.  Such  a  condition  means  that 
ibf  bronchial  respiration  is  not  due  to  an  infiltration  of  lung-tissue.  Bronchial 
respiration,  however,  may  of  course  be  heard  over  cavities  which  are  surroiinded 
by  thickened  lung-tissue,  and  hence  give  dullness  on  percussion.  Pure  amphoric 
respiration  is  very  characteristic  of  a  cavity,  particularly  if  there  is  a  clear, 
metallic  quality  to  the  sound;  but  this  sort  of  respiratory  murmur  is  hoard  only 
when  the  cavity  is  comparatively  large,  of  regular  shape,  and  with  smooth  walls, 
rnder  these  circumstances  the  moist  rales,  if  there  are  any,  also  have  a  clearly 
nietallic  sound  (tinkle),  and  the  percussion  resonance  may  also  be  distinctly 
nwtAllic.  This  last  should  be  demonstrated  by  rod  ()ercussion  with  simultaneous 
Busctiltation.  In  many  cases  of  this  sort  the  differential  diagnosis,  between  a 
lii^  cavity  and  a  sacculated  pneumothorax  (see  page  298),  is  very  ditficult. 
I  The  so-called  metamorphosing  respiration,  which  begins  as  vesicular  and  sud- 
deoly  becomes  bronchial,  is  heard  especially  over  cavities,  and  hence  has  a  diag- 
UQftic  value.  3.  The  different  kinds  of  "  changes  in  the  percussion-note  "  over 
ttnties  are  important  signs.  The  most  frequent  and  of  greatest  practical  im- 
portance is  Wintrich's  change  of  note.  This  is  when  the  tympanitic  resonance, 
'"hich  Ls  obtained  over  the  cavity,  becomes,  on  opening  the  mouth,  more  decided- 
ly tympanitic,  louder,  and  especially  much  higher.  The  respiratory  change  of 
pitch  of  Friedreich  usually  consists  of  a  higher  pitch  on  inspiration,  but  here 
tbere  are  numerous  variations.  Gerhardt'a  change  of  pitch  (Weil)  consists  in  a 
chaagc  of  the  tympanitic  resonance  when  the  patient  changes  his  position,  the 
pitch  usually  being  higher  when  the  patient  sits  up  than  when  he  is  lying  down. 
t  I/^ud,  bubbling  riiles  are  one  of  the  most  frequent  signs  of  a  cavity.  They 
»tt  definite  indications  of  the  occurrence  of  rales  in  a  larger  space  than  is  nor- 
nmlly  present  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  If  we  have  coarse  and  metallic  rales  in 
the  apices  of  the  lung,  there  is  considerable  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  cav- 
ity, inasmuch  as  the  normal  apices  can  not  produce  such  sounds. 

CovTBAcnoN  OF  THE  LuNOS  [FiBRom  PiiTHisis]. — Unilateral  contrnction  of  the 
luiif^  much  more  frequent  on  the  left  than  on  the  riecht,  is  a  form  of  tuberculosis 
which  }%  mftde  apparent  both  by  special  physical  signs  and  also  by  certain  clinical 
I*^"  It  is  usually  recognized  at  once  by  inspection  of  the  thorax,  one 

*««'  riorax  being  remarkably  retracted.     The  upper  anterior  portions  of 

)rax,  and,  in  all  cases  of  a  high  degree  of  di>e.ise.  the  lower  lateral  and 
ioT  portions,  are  much  less  tense  than  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  other 
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healthy  side.     The  fossae  and  intercostal  spaces  on  the  affected  side  are  d< 
ihe  shoulder-blade  is  drawn  nearer  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  latter  is  ev< 
!^ometiIIle^  drawn  over  to  ihe  contracted  side  (scoliosis).     The  rei^onnnre  is  dimin- 
ished to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  affected  side,  which  either  lutis  b<>lun< 
or  remains  almost  wholly  nt  rest  on  respiration.     The  respiratory  munniir  is  quite 
loud,  and  hronchial ;  and  wo  also  hoar  many  rales,  which  are  usually  bubbling,^— 
Exceptionally  the  rales  are  few  and  the  respiratory  nninniir  feeble  and  indi9i^| 
tinct.     ilnatomically.  we  have  to  do  with  a  marked  process  of  contraction  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissxie  in  the  lung^,  which  is  almost  always  associated  with 
extensive  foraiation  of  cavities,  partly  «>f  an  ulcerative,  partly  of  a  bronchiectati< 
character.     The  pleura  is  involved  in  the  process  almost  without  exception,  bul 
almost  always  secondarily;  it  is  also  thickened  and  contracted.     If  the  pleuritM 
thickening  is  marked,  the  respiratory  murmur  and  the  vocal  fremitus  are  d« 
cidedly  weakened. 

The  influence  of  the  contraction  on  the  neighboring-  organs  is  very  decide 
and  usually  it  is  easy  to  discover.  The  heart  especially,  whose  external  pet 
cardium  is  in  most  cases  very  adherent  to  the  pleura,  is  drawn  well  over  to  the  sidj 
of  the  contraction.  The  apex-hes>t  and  the  cardiac  dullness  are  correspondinjrlj 
displaced.  With  left-sided  contraction  the  heart  may  be  drawn  over  to  the  line  of 
the  left  axilla,  and  with  right-sided  contraction  it  may  be  drawn  to  the  median 
line,  or  even  to  the  right  of  the  stenium.  With  contraction  of  tho  loft  upper 
lobe  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  an- 
terior chest-wall  over  a  larger  area  than  normal.  We  therefore  see  the  motions 
of  the  heart  over  an  abnormal  extent,  and  we  can  often  feel  very  phiinly  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space  the  pulsation  and  the  closure  of  the  valves  in  dias- 
tole of  the  pulmonary  arter^'.  The  upward  traction  of  the  dijiphragm  may  bft^H 
recognized  by  the  position  of  the  liver,  or,  iu  left-sided  contraction,  by  the  iii*^| 
crease  of  the  "semilunar"  l^Tiipanitic  space  on  the  left.  We  usually  find  the 
sound  lung  on  the  other  side  cjuite  emphystniatous.  ns  shown  by  the  downward 
disidacemcnt  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  lung,  and  also  by  the  drawing  over  of 
the  anterior  median  eiige  of  the  lung  to  the  contracted  side.  In  a  part  of  the 
cases  we  can  make  out  by  percussion  the  development  of  consecutive  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

These  are  the  chief  physical  signs  of  the  so-called  unilateral  form  of  chroni^ 
pulmonary   contraction.     We   would   add   here   a    few  clinical    remarks.     Th< 
cases  often,  hut  of  course  not  always,  run  a  very  chronic  course,  lasting  for  yeai 
The  general  condition  and  the  nutrition  of  the  luitient  may  thus  remain  cora^ 
paratively  undisturbed  for  a  long  time.     The  patient  looks  somewhat  pale  an< 
cyanotic,  yet  he  is  so  well  nourished  as  to  present  a  very  marked  contrast  to  tl 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  phthisis.     The  appetite  remains  gootl,  tl 
fever  is  entirely  absent,  or  else  a  slight  degree  of  fever  may  be  at  times  discos 
ered  by  careful  examination.     The  cough  and  expectoration,  too.  though  oftel 
quite  trotiblesome,  are  at  other  times  very  slight,  esijecially  "when   ilie  pntieni 
has  good  care  and  nourishment.     We  need  not   wonder,   th^n,   that   formerly 
many  physicians  did  not  consider  that  these  case^  had  anything  to  do  with  phthi' 
sis — "consumption  ";  and  yet  we  are  convinced  by  m^ny  rliniesil  and  onatomici 
observations  that,  a?tiologicBlly.  they  ore  in  by  far  the  greatest  part  tubercuh 
They  represent  a  very  slow  form  of  tuber<*ulosis,  which  has  time  to  develop  Lute] 
fititial  processes  which  lead  to  contraction — that  is,  to  local  healing.     If  suci 
cases  come  to  autopsy,  their  tubercular  character  is  usually  definitely  confirmed. 
We  find  undoubted  tvibercular  lesions  in  the  other  lung  and  al*o  in  the  remninin| 
organs — e.  g.,  the  ir»tc.«tines.     Sudden  changes  for  the  worse  may  occur  in  over 
"  pulmonary  contraction,''  even  those  cases  which  seem  favorable;  the  other  lui 
may  become  highly  tubercular,  a  miliary  tuberculosis  or  a  tubercular  meuingitjl 
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my  develop,  etc.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  slow  course  of  this  form  of  chronic 
ibereuloeis  Ib  characteristic  and  of  great  practical  significance,  and  its  prognosis 
therefore  comparatively  favorable. 
We  can  not  deny  that  a  non-tubercular  unilateral  contraction  of  the  lung 
lay  occur.    As  a  result  of  bronchitis  (particularly  in  cases  due  to  the  intuilntion 
tost),  and  also  after  pleurisy,  processes  of  contraction  develop,  which  ore 
siated  with  the  formation  of  bronchiectasis,  and  certainly  have  nothing  to  do 
ith  tuberculosis.     In  rare  cases  also  croupous  pneumonia  is  followed  by  unilat- 
[»ral  contraction  of  the  lung;  and  finally  there  is  a  rare  and  by  no  means  satis- 
factorily investigated  form  of  unilateral  chronic  interstitial  pnMunioiiia,  with 
fontraction,  ofteji  associated  with  the  formation  of  bronchiectasis.     The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  these  conditions  from  tuberculotia  contraction  rests  in  part 
the  clinical  historj',  which  should  be  carefully  taken,  but  mainly  upon  the 
ice  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  expectoration. 

iclusion,  we  niust  mention  that  there  are  very  many  transitional  forms 
[pulmonary  contraction  and  the  other  varieties  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
We  find  more  or  less  extensive  processes  of  contraction  in  one  apex  in  most  cases 
of  phthisis. 

Disseminated  Pulmonary  TuBERCtrLosis.— There  is  a  form  of  pulmonary  tuhcr- 
cxUkoiis  which  it  is  vcr3'  hard  to  make  out  on  physical  examination.  In  this  we 
have  to  do  with  numerous  peribronchial  iiodules  disseminated  over  the  whole 
long.  As  there  is  still  u  good  deal  of  normal  tissue,  containing  air,  between  these 
uodoJi^f.  percussion  affords  no  dullness,  and  auscultation  gives  at  most  diffuse 
rh/jnchi;  hence  this  form  is  often  confused  with  chronic  bronchitis  or  pulmcinnry 
effiph.vs*Lnaa.  The  tliagnosis  can  seldom  be  made  from  the  physical  eign*,  but  only 
frum  the  other  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  emaciation,  striking  pallor  of  the  skin, 
lud  the  sputum. 

This  form  of  phthisis  sometimes  runs  a  chronic  course,  hut  usunlly  it  is  quite 
rapid.  It  occurs  in  elderly  people,  and  also  in  children.  Many  forms  of  "dis- 
ttounflted.  coarse  granular"  tuberculosis  are  transitional  forms  between  this  and 
Doiue  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Pneumonic  Form  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — A  special  clinical  interest 
Bttflcbes  to  that  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  termed  pneumonic,  which 
*e  have  already  briefly  mentioned.  The  disease  begins  in  a  decidmlly  acute 
mnmer  with  dj'epncen,  frequent  cough,  and  pain  in  the  side.  Soinetimes  w« 
olaenre  even  a  distinct  initial  chill.  The  expectoration  is  s<rjinty,  viscid, 
mocotia,  and  often  reddish  or  hremorrhag^c.  It  sometimes  also  has  a  jieculiar 
ftwui^h  color.  Even  after  a  few  days  of  illness  we  find,  on  examination,  the 
tti>ll-tuarked  signs  of  lobar  infiltration.  There  is  first  pneumonic  resonance,  then 
«  dull  tympany,  with  fine  moist  rales  and  bronchial  breu thing.  In  most  cases, 
but  not  all,  a  lower  lobe  is  involved.  The  disease  is  almost  invariably  regardt-d 
»t  first  as  a  croupous  pneumonia,  but  the  expected  crisis  does  not  appear.  The 
fever  remains  high,  the  infiltration  does  not  undergo  resolution,  the  rales  become 
coawer,  the  patient  looks  pale  and  wretched,  Now,  suspicion  of  tuberculosis 
Ij^ing  aroused,  the  sputum  is  carefully  examined,  and  soon,  although  i>crhaps  not 
at  the  first  examination,  tubercle  bacilli  are  found.  All  ca^e-s  of  this  ?ort  take 
■  rapid  and  unfavorable  course.  They  may  be  called  galloping  consumption, 
rpon  autoi>3y  we  find  diffuse  tubercular  infiltration,  and  usually  ini?i[>ient  cavity 
formation  in  numerous  places.  Other  portions  of  the  lungs  thou  that  first 
•fld  iDfist  violently  attacked  ordinarily  prejsent  conj^iderable  tubcreiilnns  change. 
In  these  instances  it  is  evi<lent  that  we  have  to  do  Avith  an  acute  infection  of  a 
large  pnrtion  of  the  lung  with  tubercle  bacilli,  which  of  themselves  fxcrt  a  pow- 
erful iijflammotory  action,  with  unusual  virulence.  In  rare  cases  there  may  also 
V  ,  ........1  infection,  due  to  the  pneumococcus. 
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3.  General  Symptoms  in  Pulmonary  TubercnloBis. — In  the  description  of  the 
general  et'urse  mI'  {mlnioiiarj  luWerfulo^is  we  hnve  already  mentioned  the  value 
of  the  constitutional  sjTcptoms  in  diugnosis  and  prognosis. 

Fever. — Only  a  few  cases  of  phthisis  run  their  course  entirely  without  fevef,J 
but  it  may  be  absent  for  a  time,  even  for  weeks  and  months;  and  indeed,  ia.| 
cases  with  a  very  slow  and  fnvomble  course  (e.g.,  where  there  is  imilatoral  con- 
traction), there  may  be  no  fever  at  all  for  years.  The  more  cnrt'fully  we  measurol 
the  temperature  the  more  often  shall  we  find  a  slight  evening  rise  up  to  100**  orl 
101°  (38*  to  38.5°  C),  or  at  lenst  between  99°  and  100''  (37.5°  to  38°  C),  even^ 

at  times  when  the  patient   is  doing' 
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well,  ilany  cases  that  pursue  a  com- 
|K.ratively  favorable  courtie  have  for 
a  long  while  a  so-called  sub-febrile 
condition.  That  is,  the  bodily  tem- 
perature is  normal  in  the  morning, 
but  in  the  evening  invariably  rises  to 

f»Mria«iBiMasSFMS™SrS  "^^"*  ^'^'^°  ^^  ^'^'^■'^^   <^'^*^°  ^^  38.2'« 

ASHnVfinniSil  C.).  or  even  higher.     (See  Fig.  33). 
■■■MBglMBBtWW  Very    often,    parhcularly    in    the 

■■■■■ffH|7|H.^MI«ffH  „j^^p  ^^pj^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  consider- 

able   elevation   of   temperature,    and 
the  varieties  and  course  of  the  fevet 
lie  more  or  less  charncteristic.     We 
should  first  mention  the  "  hectic  fe- 
ver''    (see   Fig.   34)    which   is  often 
observed-     For  mouths  the  tempera- 
ture chart  may  present  a  uniform  fli>- 
pea ranee  %vith  a  morning  temperature  approaching  or  reaching  the  normal,  while 
there  is  a  regular  elevation  every  evening  to  102"  or  104°  (39°  to  40°  C).     In 
general,  the  higher  the  evening  exacerbations  the  more  unfavorable  the  cas&l 
In  other  cases  the  temperature  chart  is  quite  irregul.ir;  longer  or  shorter  per-j 
sistent  periods  of  elevation  alternate  with  periods  when  there  is  no  fever.    Particu- 
larly toward  the  end  of  the  disease,  as  the  bodily  weakness  inorenpes,  the  previously 
regular,  interniittiug  temperature  grows 
irregular.     At    this    time    the    intermis- 
sions often  become  more   marked,   and 
not  infrequently   general   collapse   tem- 
peratures—95°  to  93°  (35°  to  34°  C.)— 
are  observed.    Again,  the  fever  mrty  for 
limited  periods  take  on  a  more  continu- 
ous  character,    probably    in    connection 
with   exacerbations   of   the   tuberculous 
process.     In  some  few  cnses  with  acute 
onset    (vide  supra)   wc  have   abo  seen, 
in  the  hegiuniiig  of  the  diseas^e.  »  toler- 
nbly  high  and  ftppro.\imately  continuous 
fever,  piissing  gradually  into   the  ordi- 
nary febris  heclica.     The  cnuse  of  the 
fever  in  puhnonary  tuberculosis  is  not 
yet    settled.      The    sjx'cial    question    is 
whether    the    tubercular   process    cntises 

the  fever  of  itself  (by  production  of  toxines),  or  whcthpr  the  fever  is  due  to  thej 
secondary  infinmmatory  processes,  such  as  the  absorption  of  septic  and  toxioj 
material  from  the  decomposing  contents  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  cav- 
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ities.     The  practical  importnnce  of  the  fever  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  very 
great.     The  emaciation  and  weakness  of  the  patient  are  caused  mainly  by  fever 
ivide  infra),  as  are  many  subjective  aymptoms,  including  headache,  chilliness, 
and  perspiration.    It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  ob&ervationa  of  the  fever 
we  puasess  one  of  the  most  positive  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  course 
of  poltfionary  tuberculosis.    In  cases  which  are  either  completely  stationary  or 
very  chronic  there  is  no  fever  at  all.    The  sub-febrile  condition  shqws  a  slow,  but 
still  continuous,  advance  of  the  disease.    Continuous  hectic  fever  is  an  unfavor- 
able ^gn,  and  indicates  a  comparatively  rapid  march  of  the  disease — the  more 
rapid,  the  higher  the  evening  temperature.    In  the  florid  or  galloping  fomit!  we 
End  tolerably  high  fever,  at  times  continuous  and  at  times  remittent.     Subnor- 
mal temperatures  are  almost  always  of  bad  omen. 

All  changes  in  the  general  course  of  the  disease  for  better  or  worse  stamp  them- 
ttWes clearly  on  the  temperature  chart.  The  onset  of  complications  and  seeondjiry 
disease  is  often  first  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  Whether  an  attack  of  ha>m- 
optytiis  passes  over  without  permanent  damage,  or  whether  it  is  followed  by  an 
ai^gravation  of  the  disease,  can  usually  be  told  by  the  temperature  sooner  than  in 
aay  uther  way  (vide  supra,  page  238).  Thus  we  see  that  the  persistent  and  cureful 
ob^«rvation  of  the  temperature  in  consumption  deserves  to  rank  aa  one  of  the 
UiDH  important  means  of  estimating  the  status  and  course  of  the  illness. 

Emaciation. — The  great  emaciation  of  the  patient  is  very  striking  in  moat 
cases  of  phthisis.  The  muscular  system  and  the  fatty  tissue  are  affected  in  equal 
degree.  The  soft  parts  of  the  thorax  are  often  especially  involved.  The  emacia- 
tion is  due  in  part  to  the  patient's  loss  of  appetite,  and  to  the  small  amount  of 
food  which  he  takes  in  consequence  thereof,  but  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  per- 
iist€nt  fever  and  the  increased  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  Quite  a  high  degree  of 
enuciation,  however,  may  appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  with  no  fever. 
This  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  the  "  general  illness,"  but  the  special  cause  of  it  is 
unknown.  Under  favorable  external  conditions  phthiaicul  patients  may  make 
quite  a  decided  gain  in  weight,  especially  at  the  times  when  they  are  free  from 
fever.  In  very  chronic  cases,  which  run  their  course  from  the  first  without  fever, 
tbe  nutrition  of  the  patient  may  remain  good  for  a  long  time.  Toward  the  end 
of  tlie  disease  emaciation  sometimes  reaches  its  highest  degree,  and  many  phthis- 
ic»l  patients  die  "  wasted  to  a  skeleton  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Atioraiia — Color  of  the  Skin. — In  most  cases  aneemia  appears  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  to  be  recognized  by  the  pale  and  sallow  color  of  the  skin  mid  of 
t]i'  nueous  membranes.     The  aneemia  only  rarely  reaches  that  degree  of 

[Ha  ,  .y  pallor  that  is  found  in  idiopathic  pernicious  anffioiia.     If  the  pallor 

ii  extreme,  however,  there  is  usually  some  special  reason,  such  as  profuse  luemop- 
t^ifl  or  the  complication  of  amyloid  degeneration.  The  existence  of  the  aniemia 
ia  tlao  the  reason  why  the  phthisical  patient  docs  not  look  cyanotic  in  spite  of 
thtxcBipiratory  disturbance.  In  the  more  chronic  forma,  where  the  general  nutri- 
tion suffers  le^s,  we  often  see  a  cyanotic  coloring  of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  Sorae- 
tiii  '  'in  of  phthisical  patients  assumes  a  dirty,  dusky  hue.  We  have  already 
i]  )ti  circumscribed  "hectic  flush  of  the  checks"  seen  with  the  fever. 

Getu'ri.d  Weakness — Night-Sweats — Nervous  Disturbances. — We  need  not  say 
that  the  general  emaciation  and  aneemia  are  accompeuied  by  a  marked  decline  in 
tlie  patient's  power  of  endurance.  He  finally  becomes  so  helpless  that  he  can 
ficsicely  move  alone  in  the  bed. 

The  tendency  which  verj'  many  patients  have  to  severe  night-sweats  is  uni- 
tpMally  acknowledged  but  not  wholly  explained.  It  may  have  some  connection 
*iib  the  fall  from  the  evening  febrile  temperature  to  the  morning  remission,  and 
Perluji^  it  is  due  to  the  greater  accumulation  of  carbonic  ncid  in  the  blood  from 
the  disturbance  of  respiration. 


The  disease  has  remarkably  little  influence  upon  the  higher  nervous  functions, 
especially  tho'^e  of  the  mind.     Most  patients  have  a  perfectly  clear  intellect  to 
thfir  latest  breath.    We  all  know  the  contented,  hopeful,  sun^uine  disposition  o£m 
many  patients,  who  do  not  recognize  their  own  danger  until  the  last  aluges  of  thofl 
disease.     Occasionally  the  anteinia  and  the  general  disturbance  of  the  nutrit.iou     ' 
of  the  brain  lead  to  mental  alterations,  such  as  confu'^ion,  distraction,  or  melan- 
cholic conditions. 

We  find,  more  frequently,  disturbances  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  muscles. 
Among  these  are  neuralgic  pains,  and  pains  of  an  indefinite  character,  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  legs,  or  sometimes  in  the  arms,  especially  in  the  ulnar  region  and 
the  sciatic  nerve.  These  may  be  very  distressing.  Marked  hypenesthesia  of  the 
skin  and  deeper  parts  is  also  not  uncommon.  The  cause  of  such  disturbances  is 
probably  often  to  be  hioked  for  in  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  peripheral 
nerves  (Vierordt  luid  others),  WeJI-marked  multiple  neuritis  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed  in  tuJ»erculous  patients  (see  section  on  nervous  diseases). 

We  very  often  see  an  increased  reaction  upon  direct  mechanical  irritation  in 
the  emaciated  muscles,  and  great  liveliness  of  the  so-called  idiomuseular  contrac- 
tions, which  is  ahown,  fur  example,  on  percussing  the  pectoral!  muscles  on  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  chest.  The  phenomena  grouped  under  the  name  of  tendon  re- 
flexes are  al?o  much  increased  in  phthisis. 

4.  Symptoms  and  Complications  on  tlie  Part  of  Other  Organs. — 1.  Pleura. — 
In  pulmonary  tuberculusis  the  pleura  is  iilso  iuv<«lv»'d  as  a  rule.  The  affection  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  a  direct  extension  of  the  process  from  the  lung  to  the 
pleura.  At  the  autopsy,  we  find  in  the  pleura  a  few  or  many  miliary  tubercles, 
besides  the  simple  iiitlammatory  process — tubercular  pleurisy. 

In  many  cases,  in  which  we  have  to  do  only  with  an  adhesive  pleurisy  and 
with  pleuritic  contraction,  we  can  merely  suspect  the  disease  of  the  pleura,  but  it 
can  not  be  directly  made  out  and  differentiated  clinically  from  the  pulmonary 
affection.  In  other  cases  we  can  diagnosticate  a  dry  pletirisy  in  phthisis  from  the 
oi:eurrcnee  of  the  pleuritic  friction-rub.  The  symptoms  of  pleurisy  become  more 
nuirked  if  there  is  a  pleuritic  effusion,  which  is  usually  readily  discovere<l  by  a 
physical  examination.  The  patient's  pain  and  dyspnea  are  usually  much  in- 
creased by  such  a  conipMcation.  Besides  a  simple  sero-fibrinous  effusion  we  quite 
freqtiently  find  purulent  and  even  hcemorrhagie  effusions  iu  tuberculosis  of  the 
pleura. 

The  formation  of  pneumothorax  is  an  important  complication  in  the  pleura  in 
phUjisis.  This  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  superficial  pulmonary  cavity  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  latter.  The  different  forms  n£ 
pneumothorax  and  its  symptoms  will  be  described  un<ler  diseases  of  the  pleura. 

2.  Larynx,  Pharynx,  and  Trachea. — The  symptoms  of  lar.^Tigeal  tuberculosis 
and  their  relation  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  have  already  been  given  under  dis- 
eases of  the  larynx  (see  page  148).  We  saw  there  that,  although  there  is  a  primary 
laryngeal  tuberculosis,  most  cases  are  seeondary  in  their  development  to  a  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. 

The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  much  rarer  tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx. 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  of  primary  origin,  but  it  is  usually  a  result  of  re-inocu- 
lation with  tuberculosis  by  means  of  the  sputum,  or  of  a  direct  extension  of  the 
tubercular  process  from  the  larynx  to  the  pharynx.  Tubercular  ulcers  of  the  phar- 
ytix  are  found  most  frequently  on  the  soft  palate,  on  the  tonsils,  on  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  on  the  boundary  between  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx;  the.v 
are  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  pharynx.  In  exceptional  cases  tubercular  affections 
are  seen  in  the  mouth — on  the  tongue.  The  local  discomforts  which  all  these 
ulcers  cause  is  usually  very  considerable.  Disseminated  miliary  tubercles,  too, 
have  been  repeatedly  seen  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
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omarh   and   Intestinal   Canal — Ptritoneum. — Tuberoulnr   ulcers   in    the 
UCOU3  membraue  of  the  stomach  are  exee*"diiiply  rflre,  but  we  very  often  notice 
eymptoms  on  the  part  of  the  stomach,     Jv*jsi  of  appetite  ia  a  purticuhirly 
lon  sj-mptom  in  phthisis.     Vomiting  occurs  often   in  phthisical  patients, 
especially  when  the  larynx  is  involved.    It  is  usually  brought  on  by  paroxysms 
of  coaching.    Less  frequently  the  cause  of  the  vomiting  w  gastric  catarrh,  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  irritation  of  the  sputa  which  have  been  swallowed;  but  in  some 
the  g^aslric  symptoms  depend  upon  the  general  condition — e.  g.,  tlie  ana?mia. 
Although  the   tubercle  bacilli  swallowed  with  the  sputum  hardly  ever  infect 
ihe  stomach,  probably  from  the  acid  reaction  of  its  contents,  they  very  often  at- 
tack the  intestinal  canal.     In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  wt?  find  tuber- 
rakr  ulcers,  either  singly  or  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bauhin's 
vak«  [the  ileo-cffical  vulvo],  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  large  intestine. 

-  Icte^tinal  tuberculosis  does  not  always  cause  very  marked  clinical  sjnnjJtoms, 
Bs  a  rule  we  tiud  iliarrhcca  in  patients  with  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine. 
TVy  may  have  three  or  four  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  even  more,  but 
the -tools  have  nothing  characteristic.  We  rarely  see  a  slight  admixture  of  pus 
or  bloixl  in  them.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  repeatiHlly  disteovered  in  the  de- 
jections, but  the  search  for  them  is  rather  dilficult.  We  must  call  attention,  how- 
pter,  to  the  fact  that  many  patients  have  diarrhoea  during  life  in  whom  we  find 
•{  the  autopsy  no  intestinal  tuberculosis,  but  only  a  simple  intestinal  catarrh. 
Serere  diarrhoea  of  a  persistent  and  refractory  character  maj'  also  occur  in  nsso- 
cistion  with  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  intestine,  which  is  not  infrequently 
wen  in  connection  with  other  amyloid  changes.  Sometimes  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tions of  the  intestine  are  found  at  autopsy  which,  during  life,  had  caused  no 
dianiKBa. 

In  cases  of  severe  intestinal  tuberculosis  we  sometimes  meet  with  meteorisra. 
With  deep  ulcers,  extending  to  the  peritoneum,  we  often  see  marked  tendrrn.--^ 
<jf  the  abdomen. 

The  peritoneum  may  be  affected  by  the  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine  iii  u 
fwnfold  manner.  Genuine  peritonitis  from  perforation,  with  a  purulent  or  even 
a  wnioca  exudation,  is  quite  rare,  and  is  excited  by  the  rupture  of  an  ulcer  and 
the  entrance  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  An  in- 
fection of  the  peritoneum  with  the  tubercular  poison  is  niorc  frequent.  This 
ttuiy arise  from  de*?p-seated  ulcers,  which  da  not  reach  actual  perforation,  so  that 
we  have  a  peritoneal  tubencuiosis,  or  a  tubercular  peritonitis.  During  life  pcr;- 
Wnitia  from  perforation  and  that  from  tuberculosis  are  not  always  to  be  distin- 
^Uhed.  We  roust  also  mention  that  simple  ascitic  fluid  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  in  phthisis,  which  may  lead  to  a  false  diagnosig  of  peritoneal 
luhercalosis. 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  have  a  i>eritoneal  tub«'rculo«i(is  in  the  course  of 
phthisis  is  from  the  extension  of  the  prt>cc!»-t  in  a  tubercular  pleurisy,  through  the 
diiiphragtn  to  the  peritoneum, 

4.  Liier  and  Spleen. — We  very  often  find  n  few  or  even  many  tubereles  in  tho 
hveria phthisis,  but  they  have  no  clinical  sigiiificance.  The  liver  is  almost  always 
inieetcKl  with  the  tubercular  poison  from  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  intestines,  from 
'hich  the  poison  passes  to  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  then  to  the  liver, 
'■^ty  liver  and  amyloid  or  lardareous  liver  are  more  important  clinical  chnnges. 
"ft  can  sometimes  recognize  the  former  by  making  out  on  physical  exnniinntion 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  by  feeling  its  characteristic  blunt  lower 
*%e.  Moreover,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  our  experience,  fatty  infil- 
tration of  the  liver  is  found  niuc-h  more  rarely  at  the  autopsy  of  consumptive 
subjects  than  the  statement'^  of  nuiny  enrlicr  authors  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
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Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  appears  almost  always  in  association  with 
amyloid  change  iu  other  organs  (kidneys,  spleen,  intestine).  If  the  amyloid 
degeneration  ia  advanced,  the  liver  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  feel  distinctly  its  sharp  and  resistant  edge;  and,  not  infrequeutly  also, 
its  firm  upper  surface. 

Miliary  tubercles  or  single  large  tubercular  nodules  in  the  spleen  have  a  patho- 
logical interest  only.  Great  splenic  enlargement  is  found  in  amyloid  degen- 
eration. 

6.  Kidneys,  Urinary  Passages,  and  Sexual  Organs. — The  presence  of  miliary 
tubercles  in  the  kidneys  is  the  iirst  change  in  them  to  be  mentioned,  but  it  has  no 
clinical  eigniticance.  Extensive  tuberculosia  of  the  genilo-urinary  apparatus, 
however,  may  produce  marked  symptoms,  such  as  pyuria.  Genito-urinary  tuber- 
culosis will  be  discussed  in  a  later  part  of  this  work.  In  regard  to  the  symptoms 
of  amyloid  kidney,  which  may  develop  in  the  course  of  phthisis  in  connection 
with  amyloid  disease  in  other  organs,  we  will  refer  to  the  section  on  renal 
diseases. 

Genuine  cases  of  nephritis,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are  also  found  quite  fre- 
quently  in  phthisis,  often  combined  with  amyloid  disease.  These  can  nut  escape 
notice  if  the  urine  is  carefully  examined.  Iheir  development  is  probably  always 
referable  to  the  excretion  of  toxic  material,  arising  from  the  disease  iu 
the  lung. 

6.  Circulatory  Organs. — The  rate  of  the  pulse  is  often  increased  in  consump- 
tion. This  increase  iu  frequency  may  be  merely  proportional  to  the  fever,  if  any 
exists.  It  is  also  usually  been  and  it  may  be  considerable  when  there  is  no 
fever.  A  persistently  rapid  puJse,  when  the  temperature  is  little,  if  at  ail,  ele- 
vated, may  therefore  be  an  important  diagnostic  sign  of  pulmonary  {.and  all 
other)  tuberculous  diseases.  The  increase  of  the  pulse,  which  readily  comes  oa 
from  comparatively  trifling  external  causes,  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  may 
be  seen  after  slight  physical  exertion,  or  upon  mental  excitement,  as  during  the 
physician's  visit. 

Anatomical  changes  La  the  heart  are  rare,  except  that  it  is  often  remarkably 
email  and  flaccid.  Moderate  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  slight  endocarditis 
of  the  valves,  or  occasional  tubercles  in  the  heart,  causes  no  symptoms.  The  oc- 
currence of  tubercular  pericarditis,  however,  is  important.  This  almost  always 
arises  from  the  extension  of  the  tubercular  process  irom  the  adjacent  pleura,  but 
in  exceptional  cases  pericarditis  has  been  seen  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  a  tuber- 
culous lymph-gland  or  a  pulmonary  cavity  into  the  pericardium. 

7.  Lympk-glaixds. — The  lymph-gltinds  are  a  favorite  seat  for  tubercular 
changes.  We  have  stated  above  that  the  so-called  scrofulous,  cheesy  lymph- 
glands,  which  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  neck  and  the  axillae,  are  affected  with  tuber- 
cle iu  the  majority  of  cases.  The  tubercular  infection  probably  develops  here 
from  slight  injuries  and  ejtcoriations  of  the  skin,  by  which  the  bacilli  enter  the 
body  and  reach  the  neighboring  glands  by  means  of  the  lymph -current.  In 
other  cases  the  infection  comes  perhafffi  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  phar- 
ynx. In  tuberculosis  of  internal  organs,  too,  we  very  often  tind  the  corresponding 
lymph-glands  enlarged  and  more  or  less  cheesy.  The  bronchial  lymph-glands 
are  swollen  as  a  result  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  mesenteric  and  retroperito- 
neal glands  as  a  result  of  intestinal  tuberculosia.  The  tuberculosis  of  the  bron- 
chial Ij-mph-glanda  ia  of  especial  importance  in  children.  Indeed,  the  tubercular 
virus  which  has  gained  access  to  the  limgs  may  apparently  reach  the  bronchial 
glands  by  means  of  the  lymph-channels  even  without  affecting  the  lungs  them- 
selves, and  occasion  a  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands.  Glands  thus  diseased 
break  doivn  and  discharge  into  the  lungs,  and  in  this  way  generate  a  secondary 
pulmonary  tuberculosia.     This  is  one  reason  why  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of 
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children  so  often  begins  not  in  the  apex  but  in  the  middle  or  lower  portion  of 
the  lung. 

Pressure  from  the  enlari^ed  glands  may  affect  the  air-passnpos,  the  branches  of 
the  pulmoujiry  artery,  the  veins,  the  recurrent  nerve  (paralysi«>  of  the  vocal  cords), 
and  even  the  aorta.     Perforation  of  the  cbctesy  bronchial  glands  into  the  opsoph- 
agus,  the  blood-vessels,  etc.,  has  also  been  observed.     Tuberculosis  of  the  bron- 
chial glands  does  not  present  any  definite  type  of  disease,  however,  and,  although 
we  may  sometimes  susjject  it  when  there  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  we  can  only 
rmrely  diagnosticate  it  with  certainty.     The  author  himself  observed  a  note- 
worthy case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands,  with  compression  of  one 
Vagus  nen*e  in  a  patient  who,  during  life,  for  weeks  coughed  up  large  amounts 
of  a  purely  sero-mucous  exjiectoration  containing  no  bacilli. 

S.  JServoiis  Syslem. — We  have  already  mcutioned  various  nervous  symptoms 
in  the  description  of  the  general  symptoms.  We  must  also  add  that  tubercular 
tueningitis  is  seen  in  the  course  of  phthisis  (see  page  1059),  and  that  large  soH- 
lury  Tubercles  may  occasionally  develop  in  tho  central  nervous  system. 

it.  iS'iltn. — We  have  spoken  of  the  great  tendency  which  many  patients  have  to 
WTere  sweats,  especially  at  night.  The  frequent  appearance  of  pityriasis  versi- 
iT'lor,  especially  on  the  skin  over  the  thorax,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  We  often 
;-?€  mij<lerate  oedema  of  the  legs  and  ankles,  which  is  due  to  weakness  of  the 
hturt.  Alore  marked  ffidema  of  one  leg  sometimes  arii^es  from  thrombosis  of  tho 
femoral  vein.  We  must  also  mention  here,  in  conclusion,  the  specific  tubercidar 
di-€ase  of  the  skin — lupus.  This  occurs  alone,  as  a  rule,  without  a  co-existing 
pulmonary  tuberculosis;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  term  "  scrofulous  lupus  " 
b(j  reference  to  the  fact  that  we  often  find  other  tubercular  affections  in  lupu9 
he^\{](ri  the  disease  of  the  skin.  Thus  it  docs  not  seem  strange  that  lupus  and 
piithisis  have  been  repeatedly  observed  to  co-exist.  Cutatieous  tuberculosis  may 
develop  not  only  in  the  ordinary  form  of  lupus,  but  also  in  nodules  of  consider- 
tble  size,  or  in  rather  extensive  ulcers.  Certainly  some  of  the  cases  of  so-cuUed 
wryse-tubercle  belong  to  true  tuberculosis.  We  have  seen  a  similar  tuluTcubms 
c'titaneous  disease  in  a  woman  who  for  a  long  time  had  washed  the  soiled  hundker- 
chiefi  of  a  cousimiptive  patient.  We  have  also  seen  a  tuberculous  affection  of 
ilie  skin  upon  the  chin  of  a  patient  very  ill  with  consumption.  In  this  case,  no 
•ionbt,  the  skin  became  infected  by  the  sputum. 

Dia^Oiia. — The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  become  absolutely 
wrtaia,  ainee  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  by  tho  demonstration  of  their 
prejeiice  in  tho  sputum  {vide  aupra).  In  all  incipient  cases,  in  which  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have  not  yet  made  themselves  manifest,  but  the  sus- 
I'wion  of  incipient  phthisis  has  been  aroused  by  a  persistent  cough,  by  marked 
lJ«llor  and  emaciation,  by  slight  hoarseness,  by  an  evening  rise  of  temperature, 
ty  the  appearance  of  night-sweats,  by  the  presence  of  a  hereditary  predisposition, 
and  similar  symptoms,  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  often  the 
*'le  (If'ciding  factor.  Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  examination  for 
Willi  I*,  decisive  only  when  its  result  is  positive,  and  that  the  greatest  attention 
^ould  be  given  also  to  all  the  other  symptoms.  To  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
werity  of  a  particular  case,  and  as  to  its  exact  distribution  and  the  variety  of 
^e  toheroular  process,  is  at  present  possible  only  by  means  of  a  consideration  of 
tte  other  symptoms,  and  in  particular  of  the  results  of  physical  examination. 
The  lotter.  therefore,  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  by  the  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli. 

Confusion  between  phthisis  and  other  diseases  is  twofold.  Where  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  predominant,  and  there  are  no  marked  pulmonary  symp- 
^''ins,  an  existing  tuberculosis  may  be  overlookt'd.  In  the  beginning,  especially, 
^*^»ny  cases  of  phthisis  are  considered  to   be  merely   anosmia,  chronic  gastric 
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ciiturrh,  or  simple  bronchitis.  If  a  continuous  or  intermitting  fever  nppears  iw 
on  early  stage  of  phthisis,  before  any  marked  pulmonary  sjiuptoms  have  devel- 
oped, the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  mnlaria  or  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ia  by  no  means  rare  to  consider  patients  phthisical  who  are  suffering  from 
bome  entirely  different  affection.  He  who  lays  too  great  stress  on  the  uncertain 
results  of  percussion  will  often  make  a  false  diagnosis.  Severe  latent  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  or  certain  general  diseases,  such  as  anemia,  diabetes,  or  chronic 
nephritis,  may  he  mistaken  for  phthisis.  Other  pulmonary  affections,  too,  may 
he  confounded  with  tuberculosis,  especially  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
bronchiectasis,  foetid  and  gangrenous  processes,  and  carcinoma  of  the  hings.  A 
careful,  imprejudiced,  and  complete  examination  of  the  patient  is  the  only  pos- 
sible protection  against  such  errors.  It  is  very  important  for  the  physician  to 
know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hypochondriacal  phthiseophobia.  Some  nerv- 
ous individuals  are  tormented  by  a  constant  dread  of  becoming  consumptive. 
Such  persons  complain  of  thoracic  pain,  dry  cough,  weakness,  and  other  imagi- 
nary symptoms,  which  might  readily  mislead  the  physician  into  supposing  that 
they  actually  have  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of  course,  the  correct 
interpretation  of  such  conditions  is  usually  no  difficult  matter  to  the  exijerienced 
l>liysician,  who  is  guided  by  the  gcnenil  impression  of  "nervousness,"  and  by  tho^ 
complete  absence  of  any  objective  physienl  signs.  V 

In  this  connection  we  ought,  furthermore,  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  diag- 
nostic value  of  Koch's  tiiberculine  {vide  infra),  Koch  made  the  important  dis- 
covery that  tuberculous  patients,  particularly  those  suffering  with  piilmonary 
tuberculosis,  exhibit  a  particular  "  reaction  "  after  the  injection  of  smoll  amounts 
of  tuberculine  (gramme  0.001  to  0.002  of  Koch's  preparation).  When  this  reac- 
tion occurs  there  develops,  =ome  four  or  five  hours  after  the  injection,  a  fever  of 
102°  to  104°  (39**  to  40*^  C),  associated  with  chilliness,  hendache,  pain  in  the 
limbs,  nausea,  and  languor.  This  constitutional  reaction  iiasses  off  after  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  Tf  the  tul>erculous  process  is  located  in  the  skin,  trachea, 
or  some  other  part  where  it  is  accessible  to  direct  observation,  a  very  decided 
local  reaction  may  usually  be  observed  besides  the  constitutional  disturbance.  _ 
The  tuberculous  tissue  becomes  swollen,  red,  and  finally  in  part  necrotic.  In  ■ 
patients  with  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs,  also,  this  local  reaction  probably 
takes  place,  but  of  course  it  can  not  he  actxially  seen,  although  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  because  of  the  secondary  phenomena.  Thus,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  cough  and  expectoration.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  injection  of  tuberculine  is  made  in  a  person  who  is  healthy,  or  who  is  suffering 
from  some  disease  other  than  tuberculosis,  then,  according  to  Koch,  there  will 
be  no  reaction  at  all  to  small  doses.  To  obtain  any  reaction  in  persons  who  are 
healthy,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  tuberculous,  it  is  said  that  the  do?e  of  Koch's  prepa- 
ration must  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  gramme  0,01,  If  these  statements 
were  true,  the  appearance  or  the  absence  of  a  reaction  after  the  injection  of  a 
small  amount  of  tuberculine  would  be  an  important  and.  indeed,  a  decisive  factor 
in  determining  whether  tul«rculosis  did  or  did  not  exist  in  any  given  case. 

These  statements  of  Koch  have  hfen  shown,  however,  by  extensive  investiga- 
tions, to  be  true  only  in  general,  and  not  in  every  case.  Other  observers  as  well 
as  the  present  author  have  occasionnlly  found  that  healthy  persons,  or  persons 
fiTC  from  tuberculosis,  have  reacted  to  do^es  of  one  or  two  milligrammes  of  tuber- 
culine; while,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  with  indubitable  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis have  shown  no  distinct  reaction  even  to  considerable  doses  of  tuberculine. 
Consequently  the  result  of  an  injection  of  tuberculine  can  never  be  completely 
decisive  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  and  in  practice,  therefore,  the  employ- 
ment of  tuberculine  for  diagnosis  has  been  adopted  by  only  a  few;  but  still,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  discard  this  means  of  diagnosis  completely.    In  doubtful 
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cases  when  we  can  not  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  the  injection  of  about  two 
milligrammes  of  tuberculine  is  of  real  importance,  and  the  result  of  the  test 
is  certainly  a  valuable  factor  in  summing  up  such  a  case;  yet  the  verdict  is 
never  so  unimpeachable  as  in  cases  in  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

Prognoni. — ^It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  general  statement  as  to  the  prog- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    There  is  no  doubt  that  tuberculous  foci  in  the 
lungs,  if  of  limited  extent,  may  become  completely  healed,  at  least  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view.    Indeed,  such  recovery  probably  takes  place  oftener  than  many 
suppose;  at  least,  it  is  not  very  exceptional  to  find  at  the  autopsy  of  elderly 
persons  cicatricial  contractions  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  which  may,  without 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  healed  tuberculosis.    In  many  of  these  cases  the  previous 
tuberculosis  had  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  physician.    At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  has  rendered  the  diag- 
nosis of  even  very  limited  tuberculous  processes  an  easy  matter,  and,  consequent- 
ly, cases  of  recovery  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  now  recognized  much  more 
often  than  formerly. 

Xevertheless,  the  prognosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  must  always  be  re- 
garded even  now  as  very  serious,  and  when  the  disease  has  made  any  great  prog- 
Tea  the  prognosis  is  decidedly  unfavorable.  Many  cases  of  apparent  recovery 
exhibit  merely  a  temporary  improvement,  to  grow  worse  again,  and  the  assertion 
that  treatment  is  absolutely  hopeless  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
reached  an  advanced  stage  is,  unfortunately,  too  well  established  to  require  elab- 
orate argument. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  of  extreme  importance  which  should  never  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  prognosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  duration  of  the  disease.  It  is  possible  for  the  pro<ress  to  go  on  for  years, 
while  the  patient  feels  tolerably  well,  and  yet  the  disease  smoulders.  From  thi«* 
point  of  view  coses  may  be  distinguished  as  "  benign,"  compared  with  those  of 
rapid  progress,  and  this  prognostic  distinction  has  the  greatest  importance  in 
practice,  although  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  recognize.  Many  a  consuraptivp. 
when  first  examined,  gives  one  the  impression  that  he  enn  not  live  a  fortnight 
longer,  and  yet  the  disease  lasts  many  months,  with  improvement  in  most  of  the 
symptoms  and  general  alleviation  of  the  patient's  condition.  Again,  one  belic!ves 
the  disease  to  be  incipient,  encourages  the  family,  and  the  patient  dies  in  o  few 
weeks  of  galloping  consumption. 

Certain  complications  may  occur  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresoo.  such  as 
pulmonary  hsemorrhage,  pneumothorax,  tubercular  meningitis,  and  miliary  tu- 
berculosis. Apart  from  these,  however,  there  are  certain  conditions  whi<'h  lead  us 
to  expect  a  comparatively  favorable  course  for  the  disease :  such  are  a  vigorous 
constitution  unimpaired  by  bad  habits,  of  which  drinking  is  particularly  nn- 
favorable;  a  good  w^eight;  freedom  from  hereditary  taint;  limited  extent  of  the 
local  process;  later  life;  the  absence  of  complications;  and,  finally,  the  persistent 
absence  of  fever.  This  last  factor  is  so  important  that  we  must  lay  «p<vial  stress 
ipon  it.  If  there  is  no  fever  whatever  in  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuhfrculosis,  the 
patient  is  at  that  time  in  a  condition  in  which  the  disease  is  qiiio^ofiit ;  and  a 
decided  improvement,  perhaps  even  cure,  may  be  expected  if  !ij)pr<»priate  means 
"reemployed.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  fever  appears  wc  know  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  quiescent,  but  is  actively  advancing  with  more  or  loss  rapidity.  The 
important  points  about  the  temperature  in  this  regard  have  Ix-cn  already  empha- 
sized (pee  page  246).  It  is  self-evident,  also,  that  the  worldly  circumstances  of 
^e  patient,  as  well  as  the  factors  which  we  have  just  alluded  to,  are  of  great 
prognostic  importance.  On  these,  for  instance,  depends  the  possibility  of  proper 
care,  of  abundant  nourishment,  and,  it  may  be,  of  a  change  of  climate. 
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Treatment. — 1.  Prophylaxis.-^-ThG  question  of  what  prophylKctio  mcasiti 
may  clToctually  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  has  entered  upon  a  new^ 
fettige  since  our  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  infectious  nature  of  tuherculosi*.  Wo 
can  no  lonf:i:er  doubt  the  contagious  character  of  phthisis,  in  support  of  which 
isolated  examples  were  previously  brought  forward.  Even  if,  according  to  all 
experience,  the  danger  of  contagion  is  not  very  great,  still  it  is  foolish  to  ignore 
it  entirely.  We  must  therefore  call  the  attention  of  the  relatives  of  phthisicalj 
patients  to  the  possibility  of  this  danger,  and  we  should  tiot  permit  the  chlldreuj 
of  such  patients  to  be  uselessly  exposed  to  it.  We  should  take  satisfactory  pre-1 
cautions  for  isolation,  and  also  for  disinfection  of  the  sputum.  Suitable  sputum 
cups  should  be  employed,  and  cai'c  should  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disseinma- 
tinn  of  the  exiiectnration.  either  in  its  fresh  state  or  after  it  has  become 
dry.  The  future  will  teach  us  whether  much  evil  may  not  be  averted  by  such 
measures.  fl 

The  "prophylaxis"  till  now  employed  was  almost  e.\clusively  confined  to™ 
hardening  and  strengthening  the  threatened  individual  as  much  as  possible.  We 
should  try  to  strengthen  the  bodies  of  children  of  a  weak  habit,  with  **  scrofulous  " 
symptoms,  and  children  from  families  in  which  cases  of  tuberculosis  have  already 
occurred,  and  thus  to  arm  them  against  the  enemy  that  tkreatens  them.  Good 
food,  fresh  air,  and  a  diminution  of  the  sen8itivene?:s  of  the  body  by  cold  spon- 
ging and  cold  baths — these  are  the  factors  whose  favorable  influence  is  generally 
recognized.  ' 

The  removal  of  certain  foci  of  tubercular  disease,  already  existing,  from  tbefl 
body  may  prove  of  great  prophylactic  importance.  We  refer  to  the  timely  treat'  > 
ment  or  extirpation  of  scrofulous — that  is,  tubercular — swellings  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  healing  or  resection  of  tubercular  bones  and  joints,  etc.  Althoixgh  in 
individual  cases  we  can  of  course  never  know  whether  the  part  removed  is  the 
Bole  focus  of  disease  in  the  body,  still  we  are  undoubtedly  justified  in  trying 
to  remove  at  least  one  possible  source  of  some  later  general  infection.  A  fuller 
discussion  of  this  important  point  must  be  left  to  the  works  on  surgery.  fl 

2.  Therapeusis. — Physicians  have  often  thought  that  they  had  discovered  a  ^ 
specific  remedy  for  tuberculosis,  but  apparently  they  have  thus  far  been  mistaken. 
Formerly,  the  inhalation  of  antiseptic  substances,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  benzoate 
of  sodium,  and  iodoform,  was  recommended,  but  this  practice  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely given  up.  Arsenic  was  for  a  time  much  used,  l>ost  given  in  pills  containing, 
gr.  j'b;  (grm.  0.0O3)  repeated  several  times  a  day;  but  this  practice,  again,  has' 
not  held  its  own.  Arsenic  may  be  tried  in  incipient  cases,  particularly  those 
associated  with  marked  anaemia,  but  great  curative  influence  is  not  to  be  oxjiected 
from  it.  Creasote  has  won  far  more  advocates.  Continued  for  a  considerable 
time  in  large  doses  (fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  grammes  1  to  2,  or  more,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours),  it  is  regarded  by  many  physicians  as  an  excellent  remedy 
in  incipient  and  even  in  advanced  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  best  pre5<;ribed 
in  gelatine  capsules,  or  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  creasote  to  two  parts  of  the 
tincture  of  gentian,  of  which  twenty  to  eighty  drops  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day  in  a  considerable  amount  of  milk,  or  in  wine.  This  remedy  is  usually  fjiirly 
well  borne,  and  the  patients  are  pleased  with  the  improvement  it  causes  in  their 
appetite  and  general  condition.  Of  late,  physicians  have  employed  guaiaeol,  the  ^ 
active  ingredient  of  creasote,  instead  of  the  drug  itself,  especially  since  carbonataB 
of  guaiaeol  has  been  brought  forward,  a  preparation  which  has  very  little  of  the 
disagreeable  odor  and  taste  of  creasote  itself.  Carbonate  of  guaiaeol  is  admin- 
istered  in  powders  containing  about  eight  grains  (gramme  0.5),  in  daily  doses  at^ 
first  of  twenty-five  grains  (gramme  1-5),  gradually  increasiug  to  thirty  or  forty- 
five  grains  (grammes  2  to  3).  Dyspeptic  disturbance  sometimes  follows  the  use 
even  of  guaiaeol,  but  still  this  remedy  is,  in  general,  better  borne  and  more 
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iiy  taken  than  creaBOte.    As  to  the  specific  and  therapeutic  use  of  gruaiacol  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  decided  o[)inion.    It  is  certain  that 
many  patients  praiae  these  remedies,  and  improve  considerably  while  usiiij?  them; 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  indiscriminate  laudation  of  many  authors  is  decidedly 
unjustifiable.    When  the  disease  is  slowly  progressing  with  persistent  sub-febrile 
temperatures,  the  author  has  scarcely  ever  felt  sure  of  any  distinct  inBuence  ex- 
erted by  giiaiacol  or  creasote  upon  the  temperature  and  the  disease.    Neverthe- 
less, it  is  often  advisable  in  praftioc  to  make  trial  of  the?e  remedies,  pnrticularly 
of  the  carbonate  of  puaiaeol.    The  remedy  must  be  employed  for  months  and,  if 
ble,  in  inrr^nsiniar  doses.     Among'  the  remedies  which  are  recommended  as 
jr  a  specitic  infliience.  we  will  also  mention  cinunniic  ,ioid.  which  is  con- 
tained in  Peruvian  balsam.    This  has  been  employerl  extensively  by  Landerer  in 
the  treatment  of  various  tuberculous  diseases,  and  particularly  in   pulmonary 
tuberculosis.    He  gives  it  in  the  form  of  small  subcutaneous  injections  of  a  five- 
per-cent.  ernvdaion.  mode  up  of  the  sweet  oil  of  almonds  and  the  yolk  of  esfc.    The 
Tesalts  obtained  by  Landerer,  in  the  institute  of  Kriihenbod,  in  the  Blnck  Forest, 
•pj)ear  very  favorable,  but  as  yet  they  lack  confirmation.    The  method  has  not 
yet  been  generally  adopted. 

At  the  end  of  1R90  ^reat  interest  was  excited,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  stnte- 
fflent  of  R.  Koch  that  he  had  extracted  from  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
Kv  means  of  glycerine,  a  substance  called  tuberculine,  by  which  he  was  able  to 
Wftl  tuberculous  processes  both  in  animals  and  men.  This  assertion  aroused 
the  thoughtless  enthusiasm  which  is  unfortunately  so  common  with  regard  to 
therapeutic  questions,  and  which  indeed  in  this  case  was  rendered  excusable  by 
the  high  authority  of  the  discoverer.  In  fact,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
remedy  was  made  known,  numerous  reports  were  published  of  cures  due  to  tuber- 
culine. But  the  longer  the  experiraenta  were  pursued  the  more  evident  it  became 
lb«t  these  extravagant  opinions  were  not  substantiated,  and  there  set  in  a  revul- 
fi"n  of  sentiment  which  has  led  to  many  adverse  criticisms,  perhaps  equally  un- 
j"Mifiable  with  the  early  praise.  It  is  absolutely  imiwssible  to  speak  of  tubercu- 
line as  an  established  remedy  for  tuberculosis.  In  many  patients  there  does  in- 
deed appear  a  decided  improvement  under  treatment,  but  these  cases  are  such  as 
were  favorable  any  way,  and  therefore  they  niny  owe  their  improvement  to  the 
general  symptomatic  treatment  .nnd  regimen  which  they  have  also  enjoyed.  At 
»nyrate,  tuberculine  has  done  no  harm  in  such  cases.  Then,  again,  we  have  seen 
nimierous  cases  of  rnther  severe  disease,  in  which  it  was  not  possiible  to  notice  any 
diitlnct  influence  of  the  tuberculine  upon  the  general  course  of  the  illness.  Per- 
haps the  condition  of  the  patient  improved,  or  remained  unchanged;  or.  again,  it 
new  worse.  Yet,  whatever  the  change,  it  was  such  as  might  have  occurred  inde- 
Fiendontly.  Finally,  there  are,  in  the  third  place,  cases  which  have  been  seen  by 
liip  author  as  well  as  other  observers,  in  which  there  was  such  a  decided  change 
i«r  the  worse  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  treatment,  that  one  might 
really  suppose  that  the  remedy  had  exerted  an  actually  harmful  influence.  We 
lefer  especially  to  cases  in  which  the  patient,  previously  without  fever,  exhibited 
'^ter  the  injection  a  persistent  elevation  of  temperature,  with  a  more  rapid  ad- 
Tinre  of  the  local  process  in  the  lungs. 

Consequently,  we  may  say  that,  in  all  advanced  cases,  we  can  expert  nothing 
""m  tuberculine.  In  incipient  cases  we  may  make  trial  of  it.  but  we  should  be  ex- 
tfemely  careful  in  nnr  dosage,  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  doing  injury.  Koch's 
wie  at  first  was  that  the  physician  should  begin  with  injections  of  gramme 
^■OOl,  «nd  gradually  increase.  In  this  way  was  discovered  the  interesting  fact  that 
*he  necessary  dose  for  the  production  of  the  "reaction"  (vide  surtrn.  page  252) 
wcann  greater  and  greater.  Many  patients  would  finally  bear  the  injection  of 
one  hundred  milligrammes  of  tuberculine  without  any  reaction  at  all.    At  first 
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it  was  regarded  as  the  object  of  treatment  to  reach  this  point  of  tolerance,  but 
the  practice  is  now  abandoned.  One  should  begin  with  very  small  dose?,  about  one 
fourth  to  one  half  a  milligramme,  and  increase  so  slowly  and  by  such  minute  gra- 
dations as  to  avoid  any  marked  reaction.  By  such  a  method  we  can  almost  en- 
tirely exclude  any  harmful  effect,  and  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  some  of  the 
patients  who  have  had  a  favorable  result  actually  owe  their  improvement  to  the 
tuberculine,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  sure  of  this.  It  would  require 
the  continuous  obsen'ation  of  many  patients  for  years,  to  enable  one  to  form  a 
reliable  opinion  with  regard  to  this  question. 

It  may  be  seen  that  at  present  we  can  only  speak  with  great  reserve  as  to  the 
possible  therapeutic  value  of  tuberculine,  but  nevertheless,  its  discovery  was  an 
event  of  the  crreatest  value  and  interest,  regarded  from  a  therapeutical  stand- 
point. There  is  no  doubt  of  the  specific  influence  of  this  substance  upon  tuber- 
culous processes.  There  is  scarcely  any  sight  more  astonishing  to  the  physician 
thnn  the  reai'tion  of  a  patch  of  lupus  upon  the  skin  to  a  tiny  dose  of  tuberculine 
introduced  into  the  circulation!  Taken  into  consideration  with  other  bacterio- 
logical facts,  this  affords  us  a  clear  glance  into  a  future  when  we  shall  succeed 
in  making  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  material  produced  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria  available  for  the  cure  of  infectious  di^sease,  and,  in  particular,  of  tuber- 
culosis. Perhaps  there  are  the  same  possibilities  for  tuberculosis  as  in  the  case 
of  dijihfherin.  the  treatment  of  which,  by  means  of  the  antitoxic  serum  pre- 
pared by  Echring,  is  apparently  so  very  successful;  but  with  regard  to  tuber- 
culosis our  methods  are  as  yet  incomplete,  and  a  final  opinion  as  to  their  value 
would  be  premature.  Meanwhile,  therefore,  wc  physicians  must  continue  to  lay 
the  greatest  stress  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  upon  those  methods  which  are 
termed  in  tiic  widest  sense  hygienic  and  constitutional.  It  is  undeniable  that,  by 
the  correct  and  faithful  employment  of  such  methods,  many  very  satisfactory 
successes  may  be  obtuincii.  For  the  present,  we  must  be  discreet,  and  seek  to  in- 
fluence the  disease  in  the  old  accustomed  manner  by  those  therapeutic  measures 
which  have  come  down  to  ua  from  ordinarj-  medical  observatiitn  and  expe- 
rience. 

The  hygienic  and  constitutional  method  of  treating  consumption  has  for  its 
object  the  greatest  possible  promotion  of  the  natural  powers  of  healing.  We 
aim  at  this,  in  the  first  place,  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  influences  which 
might  cause  a  further  extension  of  the  disease,  and  by  re-enforcing,  so  far  as  we 
can,  all  influences  which  increase  the  resisting  powers  of  the  individual,  and  the 
processes  of  spontaneous  cure.  The  factors  which  are  of  most  importance  in  this 
connection  are.  first,  diet;  second,  rest;  and  third,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  good  air.  To  obtain  these  three  therapeutic  factors  all  at  once  requires  the 
renunciation  by  the  patient  of  his  calling,  and  his  usual  mode  of  life.  The 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  therefore,  should  begin  with  the  demand  that  the 
patient,  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
care  of  his  health.  The  next  point  is  the  choice  of  the  place  in  which  the  "  cure  " 
shull  be  carried  on.  In  many  cases  the  proper  raanngetnent  of  the  patient  ma 
be  pursued  under  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  home.  Often,  however,  this 
not  the  case  because  the  last  two,  or  even  all  three,  of  the  essentials  named  can 
not  be  provided  at  home.  It,  therefore,  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  in  every  indi 
vidual  case  to  determine  how  the  desiderata  are  best  to  be  obtained.  According 
to  the  patient's  means  we  consider  respectively  a  residence  in  the  country  (if  pos- 
sible, in  a  picturesque  and  wooded  region);  a  special  health-resort;  or,  finally, 
a  suitable  sanitarium.  From  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
treatment  in  a  specially  adapted  sanitarium  is  chiefly  to  be  n^commended.  In 
this  all  the  requirements  for  recovery  can  be  best  carried  out.  and  the  patient 
constantly  remain  under  medical  observation.    In  most  cases  it  is  only  exter- 
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lal  considerations,  for  instjrnce,  pecuniary,  which  keep  the  patient  from  a  sani- 
tarium. It  is  a  true  philanthropy,  therefore,  which  has  of  late  led  everywhere 
lo  efforts  to  render  the  benefits  of  institutional  treatment  nccestsible  to  the  les« 
^veaJthy  classea.  The  requirements  for  projier  treatraent  are  also  partially  ful- 
led in  the  so-called  public  health-resorts  for  pulmonary  consumptives.  These 
»rts,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  patient  is  left  far  more  to  his 
resources,  and  is  consequently  apt  to  bo  incautious,  and  hence  jeopardize 
IB  recoverj'.  A  public  health-resort  would,  therefore,  be  especially  chosen  for 
patients  who  have  already  been  in  an  institution,  and  have  learned  what  miide 
of  life  is  proper  for  them;  or  for  those  who  have  already  so  far  recovered  that 
they  may  be  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  freedom. 

With  regard  to  the  minutiic  in  carrying  out  the  above-enumerated  ess»'n- 
tvals  of  treatment,  we  would  add  as  follows:  1.  Diet.  This  should  be  as  nojiri.rh- 
ing  and  abundant  as  possible.  Meat,  milk,  eggs,  farinaceous  foods, and  butter  are 
chiefly  to  be  recommended,  care  being  taken  that  the  body  should  receive  n 
6wffirient  amount  of  carbohydrates  and  fat?,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  albumen. 
jiany  special  "cures"  for  pulmonary  consumption  have  a  value,  in  so  far  as  thcj 
ind  to  the  ingestion  of  an  abundant  amount  of  easily  assimilated  nourishment. 
8t»cIj  are  cures  with  milk,  koumyss,  or  ktfir.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  in- 
tnxltice  large  amounts  of  such  nourishment  as  milk  and  i)ulverized  moat  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  a  stomach-tube,  and  thus  acc(impli!<h  "  overfeeding." 
Tliia  method  has  not  become  very  popular,  although  it  may  be  indicated  in  some 
cuses.  It  is  very  important  to  see  that  the  patient  has  a  diet  that  is  not  only 
abundant,  but  also  palatable  and  varied.  If  pure  milk  is  not  readily  taken,  we 
nwy  try  the  addition  of  coffee,  tea,  common  salt,  or  brandy.  With  regard  to  the 
prtscriptirm  of  alcohol  we  recommend,  unhesitatingly,  moderate  amounts  of  bi-er, 
ud  particularly  such  l)eer  as  is  rich  in  extractive  matter;  and  perhaps  also 
extrnrt  of  malt^  and  porter.  Small  amounts  of  good  wine  may  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  appetite  and  the  general  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ihiuk  it  useless  and,  in  some  circumstances,  harmful,  to  order  large  amounts  of 
thf  stronger  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  port  wine  and  brandy,  as  prescribed  in 
tauity  sanitariums.  Artificial  foods,  such  as  various  preparations  of  meat,  soma- 
to«,  neutrose.  and  the  like,  should  be  used  merely  as  makeshifts.  The  employ- 
lutnt  of  rod-liver  oil  to  the  amount  of  two  to  four  table>poonfuls  n  day  is  some- 
time Mot  inappropriate,  if  it  is  well  borne. 

2,  The  two  other  factors  of  cure — rest,  and  the  continuous  enjnymtnt  of  good 
<i»^-ore  best  fulfilled  by  the  fresh-air  treatment,  which  in  of  late  gaining  in 
impnrtaucc  and  popularity.  The  patients  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  lying 
ia  the  open  afr  on  comfortable  reclining  chairs.  At  the  same  time  they  avoid 
•1137  nnncccssary  bodily  exertion,  any  great  demands  upon  respiration,  and  any 
initation  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Gain  in  bodily  weight  is  promoted.  Tin' 
limiiatiun  of  the  diseased  processes  in  the  lungs  is  favored.  Of  course,  in  such 
mnHerb  also  the  individual  should  be  considered,  for  moderate  exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  certainly  for  many  patients  not  harmful,  but  rather  benrficial.  Often 
ite  methodical  carrying  out  of  the  open-air  treatment  under  suitable  conditions 
^lemands  the  resourcea  of  a  sanitarium,  but  we  may  find  in  a  garden  or  on  a 
Rwanda  a  sunny  spot,  screened  from  the  wind,  where  the  patient  may  lie  com- 
fortably and  pass  the  entire  day  till  near  sunset  in  the  open  air.  In  case  of 
Moesftity  the  patient  must  content  liimwdf  with  a  place  by  an  o^&n  window.  The 
xlvantages  of  the  climatic  health-resorts  (vide  infra)  consist  principally  in  the 
fact  that  they  render  possible  a  continuous  enjoyment  of  the  open  air,  even  during 
tfce  eolder  part  of  the  year.  It  has  been  maintained  that  climatic  factors,  par- 
tioqlarly  elevation,  exercise  a  spcidfic  infiuence  upon  the  healing  of  pulmouatT? 
toberculosis;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved.  The  best- known  sanitariums  fox 
17 
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pulmonarj'  disease  are  found  in  Falkenstein  in  the  Tnuous,  Gorbersdorf,  St.  Bla- 
sien,  Reiboidsf^riiii,  Ilohenhounef,  and  Andrcasborc:  iu  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and 
Davos  and  An>sa  in  Switzerland.  Of  the  public  health-resorts  which  are  particu- 
larly suitable  for  consumptives,  we  would  name  for  summer  use  the  acidulated, 
alkaline,  and  ehloride-of-sodium  waters  of  Ems,  Obersalzbruu.  and  Keinerz;  the 
eh loride-of -sodium  waters  in  Reichenludl,  Siilzungeu,  and  Soden;  the  mud  spring 
iu  Lippspringe,  Iriselbad,  and  Weissenburg  in  Switzerland.  For  summer  climate, 
the  following-  are  to  be  recommended:  Beatenberp,  Heidcn,  Engelk-rg  in  Switzer- 
land; Badeinveilcr.  St.  Blasien,  Rippoldsau  in  the  Blauk  Forest,  and  many  others. 
For  the  colder  portion  of  the  year  we  have,  in  their  lofty  situation,  Davos, 
Arosa,  and  others.  The  more  vigorous  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  more 
proper  it  is  to  recommend  him  to  go  to  a  grent  elevation  iu  the  winter;  while 
delicate  subjects  are  usually  better  siiited  in  the  southern  resorts. 

Of  course  only  the  very  distant  heolth-ro^orts  in  Algiers,  Egypt,  Malta,  and  the 
much-praised  Madeira,  can  furnish  a  certain  guarantee  of  constant  mild  weather. 
The  Sicilian  health-resorts  (Catania  and  Palermo),  and  also  Ajaccio,  afford  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions;  while  the  health-resorts  of  the  Riviera,  Meran,  Gries, 
Arco,  Gardorie.  Lugano,  Pallnnza,  and  Montreux,  are  much  more  uncertain  in 
this  respect,  and  therefore  are  to  be  used  merely  as  stopping-places  by  the  way 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  months. 

We  must  also  state  that,  in  incipient  cases,  a  residence  by  the  sea,  or  a  long 
sea-voyage,  may  sometimes  be  of  great  help.  We  have  ourselves  known  several 
young  physicians  who  have  become  ship  surgeons  on  account  of  incipient  phthisis, 
and  who  have  returned  from  the  voyage  nuich  stronger,  and  some  of  them  appa]> 
ently  entirely  well. 

We  can  not  go  into  a  full  description  here  of  all  the  health-resorts  mentioned. 
We  can  not  omit,  however,  calling  speciiil  atteution  to  the  fact  that  we  should 
always  ask  ourselves,  in  choosing  a  heahh-resort,  whether  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience thus  imposed  upon  the  patient  can  be  b!ilance<J  by  the  possible  benefit. 
The  earlier  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  tlie  better  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  more  will  his  physician  be  justified  in  urging  him  to  make  every 
sacrifice  in  order  to  regain  his  health. 

We  must  particularly  insist  with  the  patient  that  no  cure  of  tuberculosis  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  single  visit  to  any  health-resort,  but  that  recovery  must  be 
achieved  by  living  continuously  for  years  in  accordance  with  all  the  demands  of 
hygiene.  On  the  other  hnnd,  it  is  wrong,  both  from  a  medical  and  from  a  hiunane 
standpoint,  to  send  away  consumptives  in  the  last  stages  of  their  disease,  to  perish 
far  from  home  and  friends.  Consumptives  with  fever  should  never  be  sent  fri>m 
home,  unless  they  find  refuge  in  a  real  sanitarium  where  they  may  enjoy  the  con- 
stant observation  and  treatment  of  a  physician. 

[Our  own  health-resorts  for  consumptives  are  too  well  known  to  demand  e»^ 
tensive  consideration  here.  The  prime  object  is  to  secure  for  the  patient  a  pure^ 
air,  with  such  climatic  conditions  that  he  can  pass  the  largest  amount  of  time  out 
of  doors,  at  the  same  time  that  within  doors  his  couLfort  is  provided  for,  and  A 
sufficiency  of  suitable  and  well-cooked  foods  is  attainable.  In  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  largo  numbers  of  former  consumptives  are  leading  active 
lives.  Florida,  Aiken,  Thomasville,  Asheville,  and  some  other  southern  resorts, 
are  good  winter  asylums  for  many  cases,  but  patients  should  not  return  to  New 
England  before  June  1st.  An  out-door  life  in  the  Maine  or  Adirondack  woods 
during  the  warmer  months  is  highly  to  be  recommended  for  early  and  otherwise 
suitable  cases.  Saranao,  N.  Y.,  affords  every  comfort  during  the  colder  months, 
combined  with  the  very  best  medical  attendance,  and  many  people  do  well  thei^. 
A  relative  disadvantage  under  which  nearly  all  American  health-resorts  labor,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Europe,  consists  in  the  greater  difficulty  in  providing  oc« 
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cuijatlon  and  thus  securing  a  mental  attitude  most  favorable  to  recovery.   In  gen- 

Ieral,  the  northern  sea-board  is  much  less  favorable  than  the  interior,  and  early 
cases  often  do  well  during  the  winter  removed  from  the  dampness  of  the  coast, 
iritb  its  alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing.  A  change  of  climate  is  a  very  im- 
portant step,  and  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  physician — 
the  circiunstances  of  the  patient,  the  stage  and  character  of  hia  disease,  his  tastes, 
etc.,  being  carefully  weighed  before  a  decision  is  reached.] 

Finally,  the  employment  of  hydrotherapy  should  be  mentioned  in  the  hygienic 
treatment   of  tuberculosis.     Although   this   can   not  exert   any   specific   influ- 
ence on   the  disease,  and  therefore  must  not  be  prized  too  highly,  yet  it  is 
often  beneficial  in  the  form  of  cold  sponging,  or  brief  cool  douching  and  the 
like;  and  the  stimulation  of  the  skin  has  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  general 
In  severe  febrile  cases  we  may  order  sponging  and  rubbing  in  Ijed  with 
r,  brandy,  vinegar,  and  the  like.    Also  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  (vide 
nifra),  such  as  pain,  fever,  and  pe respiration,  we  may  often  employ  sponging,  cold 
or  warm  compresses,  and  the  wet  pack. 

The  symptomatic  treatment  of  phthisis  is  directed  in  the  first  place  against  the 
pulmonary  symptoms.  We  use  much  the  same  remedies  to  help  the  cough  as  in 
dmjuic  bronchitis.  We  try  inhalations  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  the 
Hlkalinc  carbonates,  or,  if  there  is  much  secretion,  with  solutions  of  tannin  and 
the  balnams,  such  as  turpentine,  or  balsam  of  Peru.  When  there  is  severe,  spas- 
modic cough,  inhalations  with  narcotic  solutions  sometimes  give  some  relief,  such 
■s  cherry-laurel  water,  opium,  or  bromide  of  potassium. 

Morphine  stands  first  among  the  drugs  employed  to  check  the  cotigh.  We 
shotild  be  cautious  and  sparing  in  its  use  at  first,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  remedy 
in  severe  and  hopeless  cases.  It  relieves  the  irritation  of  coughing,  the  i»ain  and 
the  oppression  in  the  chest,  and  at  least  gives  the  patient  for  a  time  the  desired 
ileep.  In  chronic  cases,  with  moderately  severe  symptoms,  we  may  use  for  a  long 
time  the  milder  narcotics  with  advantage,  particularly  codeine  (powders  of  gr. 
(15-1,0,  gramme  0.<33-0.05)  or  phosphate  of  codeine;  also  the  extracts  of  hyos- 
CTanma  and  of  belladonna  (extraeti  hyoscyami  1,  aquea  lauro-cerasi  2U,  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops  everj'  two  houri?).  [Heroine  is  sometimes  useful  in  doses  of  ^g 
frain. — V.J  It  is  important  that  the  patient  should  learn  to  suppress  his  incli- 
ntticn  to  cough,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point.  Sips  of  cold  water  often  quiet 
tiw  cough,  as  may  also  a  "  cough  drop  "  held  in  the  mouth,  or  a  pastille  contain- 
in?  the  salts  found  in  Ems  mineral  water. 

If  the  patient  complains  of  diflBculty  in  loosening  the  exi>eotoration,  we  pre> 
fcribe  expectorants,  the  action  of  which  often  fails  to  meet  our  desires,  but  which 
oui  not  be  dispensed  with  in  practice.  The  expectorants  most  frequently  used 
■re carbonate  of  ammonia,  ipecacuanha,  apomorphine,  and  senega.  We  very  often 
combine  expectorants  with  narcotics,  as  in  Dover's  powder. 

If  severe  pain  in  the  chest  comes  on,  we  often  use  local  applications:  mustard 
pinten,  warm  poultices  and  cold  compresses,  painting  with  iodine,  or  embro- 
ations  of  chloroform.  Narcotics,  such  as  morphine,  are  indispensable  in  severe 
•IjsptKEa,  which  usually  occurs  only  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  or  as  a  result 
of  pneumothorax. 

The  treatment  of  hsemoptysis  is  important.  As  a  slight  admixture  of  blood 
in  the  expectoration  often  precedes  a  severe  hiemoptysLs,  such  an  appearance 
•IwBjB  eujigests  caution.  When  there  is  any  hsemoptysis,  absolute  rest  in  bed  is 
^'sw'^sary.  We  should  avoid  any  careful  examination  of  the  lungs,  especially 
*ny  *verc  percussion.  We  should  lay  a  flat  and  not  too  heavy  ice-bag  over 
the  inn?  on  the  *ide  from  which  we  suspect  the  hfemorrhage;  the  cold  is  usually 
^ii  home,  but  sometimes  it  aggravates  the  cough,  and  must  then  be  omitted. 
"«  would  also  recommend  swallowing  bits  of  cracked  ice.     Narcotics,  such  as 
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morphine,  are  the  most  suitable  internal  remedies,  since  they  aid  the  eessatioo 
the  hoemorrhage  by  suppressing  the  attacks  of  coughing-.  The  mejre  troublesoi 
the  cough  the  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  administer  mrjrphiue  in  solu- 
tion, by  the  mouth  or  even  subcutaneously.  Of  remedies  to  check  the  blood  we 
should  name,  first,  extract  of  ergot  or  ergotine,  which  may  be  given  by  the  mout 
or,  still  better,  aubcutaneously,  in  doses  of  2  to  8  grains  (grammes  0.1-0.5 
several  times  a  day.  As  to  sphaeclotoxine,  and  other  special  preparations  of  ergi 
tine,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  extended  experience.  We  may  also  trj'  the  fluid 
extract  of  hydrastis,  with  equal  parts  of  an  elixir,  giving  thirty  to  forty  drops 
of  the  mixture  several  times  a  day;  also,  acetate  of  lead  and  atropine.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  remedies,  particularly  those  last  named,  is,  however,  quite  uncer- 
tain. The  inhalation  of  a  one-  to  two-per-cent.  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
usually  excites  cough,  and  is  therefore  more  hannful  than  beneficial,  A  very 
popular  remedy  among  the  laity,  and  one  almost  always  at  hand,  is  common  sal 
of  which  several  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given  in  water.  When  the  hn?morrh 
recurs  frequently,  it  is  ako  advisable  to  ''  tie  off "  the  limbs — that  is,  to  app 
bondages  rather  firmly  around  the  middle  of  the  upptT  arms  and  the  thigl; 
This  causes  venous  cougestiou,  and  hinders  the  return  of  blood  to  the  1 
Wlven  pulmonary  hicmorrhage  has  occurred,  the  diet  should  consist  at  first  o: 
nothing  but  cold  milk,  eggs,  and  similar  food.  Hot  food,  alcohol,  and  lari 
amounts  of  meat  are  to  be  forbidden.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  acids,  such 
lemonade,  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  well  diluted. 

Even  when  the  bleeding  has  ceased  we  must  keep  the  patient  several  days 
bed,  and  for  a  longer  time  be  extremely  cautious,  since  the  hiemorrhage  is  a 
'  to  be  repeated. 

The  hectic  fever  of  consumption  is  remarkably  little  influenced  by  autipyret 
drugs.    It  often  if*  entirely  useless,  or  even,  on  account  of  its  evil  effect  upon  t 
stomach,  actually  harmful  to  give  to  feverish  consumptives,  for  long  periods 
time,  large  doses  of  such  drugs  as  quinine,  antipyrine,  and  antifebrine,  particu' 
larly  as  the  fever  often  of  itself  has  deep  morning  remissions.    The  prescriptio: 
of  antipyretics  is  only  justified  when  they  make  the  patient  feel  bettor.    On  tin 
other  hand,  it  is  very  appropriate  to  give  a  cold  sponging  and  rubbing  to  tl: 
whole  body  or  chest,  with  water  or  alcohol,  espe<."ially  in  the  evening  when  t 
fever  is  high.    The  sponging  is  almost  always  well  borne,  and  makes  the  patie 
feel  brighter  and  easier.     The  cold  pack  may  also  l>e  tried  occasionally. 

Cold  sponging  often  diminishes  the  troublesome  sweats  in  phthisis,  but  if  t 
does  not  check  them,  we  may  often  prescribe  atropine  to  advantage,  g^ain  ^^ 
•^  (gramme  0.0005-0.001)  at  night,  but  its  action  does  not  usually  last  very  lo: 
Lately  agarieine  in  Vjr  to  J-grain  pills  (gramme  O.WG-O.Ol)  has  been  reco 
mended  for  the  night-sweats  in  phthisis;  also  picrotoxine,  of  which  grain  ^  to 
(gramme  O.OOM-O.Ol)  is  given  in  pill  or  solution  at  bed-time,  and  lately  camphorii 
acid,  grains  20-3fi  (grammes  1.5-2.0)  in  wafers.  Dusting  the  body  with  a  powd 
of  five  parts  of  salieylic  acid  to  ninety-five  of  French  chalk  is  also  good.  Sai 
tea  is  a  favorite  remedy  for  night-sweats — two  or  three  cups  of  it  cold  at  night 
and  so  are  milk  and  cognac. 

If  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  small  doses  of  quinine,  compound  tincture  of 
chona,  wine  of  cinchona,  and  other  bitter  remedies,  such  as  tinctura  ama: 
(P.  G.).  are  sometimes  of  service.  It  is  also  frequently  a  good  thing  to  prescril 
a  little  muriatic  acid,  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  dilute  acid,  with  the  meals.  It  i 
often  very  hard  to  check  diarrhoja  in  phthisis.  Opium,  combined  with  tnnnin  o: 
acetate  of  lead,  is  most  effective.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  th( 
chapter  on  intestinal  tuberculosis. 

We  often  prescribe  preparations  of  iron,  combined  sometimes  with  quinine  oi 
arsenic  (vide  aupra),  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  to  improve  the  general  con- 
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dition  and  the  anjpmia»  but,  aa  exi)erience  shows,  iron  is  contra-indicated  in 
^patients  who  are  feverish  or  who  have  a  tendency  to  hepmoptysis. 

The  treatment  of  the  diseases  complicating  phthisis  is  to  be  found  in  the  appro- 
[priate  chapters. 


CHAPTER  VII 
ACUTE  GENERAL  MILIABY  TUBERCULOSIS 


21tioIo^. — Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  form  of  tuberculosis  which  we  are 
i^Ogti£cd  in  describing  particularly  because  of  its  anatomical  relations  and  its 
iar  clinical  history.  The  disease  is  characterized  anatomically  by  the  ex- 
"^tranely  abundant  development  of  miliary  tubercles  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  in  many  organs  of  the  body.  Wo  can  not  liken  this  process  to  anything 
Wt  an  overwhelming  of  the  body  with  tubercle  bacilli,  which  in  some  way  reach 
the  different  orgnns  simultaneously,  and  in  them  give  rise  to  the  eruption  of 
clea.  Buhl  advanced  the  hypothesis  a  long  time  ago.  that  a  cheesy  focu3 
Jd  be  found  somewhere  in  the  body  in  every  cnse  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
tnd  that  the  general  infection  of  the  body  resulted  from  the  absorption  of  these 
chi«sy  masses  by  the  blood.  Later  investigations,  however,  have  given  us  a  much 
more  definite  explanation  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  general  infection. 
Poniick  found,  in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  an  extensive  tubercu- 
losiprtf  the  thoracic  duct  with  breaking  down  of  the  tubercular  new  growth.  It 
i*  *  how,  in  this  way,  a  large  amount  of  tubercular  material  could  be 

hp  fly  into  the  circulation,  from  the  free  communication  of  the  lymph- 

duct  with  the  subclavian  vein,  and  thus  be  "  disseminated  "  through  the  different 
organs  in  a  short  time.  Still  more  frequently,  however,  the  tuberculosis  of  the 
large  venous  trunks,  discovered  by  Weigert,  especially  the  pulmonary  veins. 
*Mn3  to  be  the  starting-point  for  an  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Usually 
there  are  tubercular  lymph-glands,  or  sometimes  other  foci  of  tubercular  disease, 
which  involve  the  wall  of  a  neighboring  vein,  gradually  brenk  through  it,  and 
project  into  its  lumen.  If  casieation  and  ulceration  result  in  this  spot,  the  infec- 
tioas  material  is  of  course  constantly  washed  off  by  the  blood-current  and  carried 
awy.  and  thus  it  reaches  the  other  organs. 

Since  such  a  tubercular  focus — e.  g.,  a  tubercular  bronchial  gland — may  remain 
iora  long  time  entirely  without  symptoms,  we  can  understand  how  miliary  tubcr- 
nilisia  may  break  out  in  an  acute  form  in  persons  who  previously  seemed  per- 
fwtly  well.  In  other  cases  the  patient  has  already  suffered  from  some  tubercular 
iffection,  and  suddenly  the  conditions  occur  somewhere  in  the  b4idy  which  lead 
to  the  development  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  Thus  we  sometimes  «ee  it  break  out 
jaa  patient  whn  has  ordinary  phthisis,  but  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  one  of 
(rarities  in  advanced  phthisis.  If  we  find,  at  the  autopsy  of  a  case  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis,  old  phthisical  changes  in  the  lungs,  which  is  by  no 
means  very  common,  they  consist  of  old,  partly  cicatrized  foci,  pigment  indura- 
tions, etc.  We  see  miliary  tuberculosis  rather  frequently  as  a  sequel  to  pleuritic 
effusion.  We  have  already  previously  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  such 
^^m  the  pleurisy  itself  is  a  tubercular  disease.  Miliary  tuberculosis  is  also  seen 
>n  persons  with  old  tubercular  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  such  as  coxitis 
•Hfl  Vertebral  caries,  with  tubercular  swellings  of  the  lymph-glands,  as  in  the 
•"^k  and  the  axilla?,  or  with  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinnry  organs.  In  such 
>*•■*»,  of  course,  the  tubercular  affection  which  is  discovered  during  life,  is  not 
rfways  the  source  of  the  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
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existence  of  such  an  affection  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in  diagnosis,  as  in 
way  our  attention  is  strongly  directed  to  the  possibility  of  a  general  tubercular 
affection. 

In  some  cases  an  outbreak  of  miliary  tuberculosis  has  been  seen  to  follow  other 
acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  or  measles. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Except  for  the  presence  of  an  old  tubercular  affeo-^ 
tion  in  some  organ,  and  except  for  the  tuberculosis  of  a  vein  or  of  the  thoracid^| 
duct,  Tvliich  are  as  a  rule  apparent,  and  which  have  been  described  aboTe,  the 
anatomical  lesion  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  consists  in  the  dissemination  of 
miliary  tubercles  through  a  large  number  of  the  orgons  of  the  body.  The  lungs, 
the  liver,  and  the  spleen  are  constantly  affected;  almost  as  constantly  the  kid- 
neys, the  thyroid  gland,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  the  henrt,  and  the  choroid;  less 
constantly,  but  still  quite  frequently,  the  serous  membranes  and  the  meninges. 
The  miliary  nodules  may  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  organs  mentioned. 
They  may  in  part  be  easily  recognized  by  the  nuked  eye,  and  in  the  lungs  they 
may  be  Tery  plainly  perceived  by  the  touch.  In  many  organs,  however,  especially 
in  the  liver  and  often  in  the  spleen,  they  are  hard  to  recognize  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  they  are  easily  discovered  by  the  microscope.  In  regard  to  the  histological 
structure  of  miliary  tubercles,  and  the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  thcnn.  we 
must  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but 
we  must  also  mention  that,  in  some  of  the  more  chronic  cases,  some  of  the  nodules 
may  grow  to  be  large  tubercular  foci;  from  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  pea. 
I^ss  developed  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis  are  also  found,  in  which  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  organs  are  attacked,  and  these  with  less  severity. 

Clinical  History. — The  clinical  symptoms  of  miliary  tuben-ulosis  depend  upon 
two  factors,  the  fii-fit  being  the  general  infection  of  the  body,  antl  the  second  the 
local  tubercular  affection  of  certain  organs.  Althouc:h  in  niiuij  organs  miliary 
tuberculosis  is  entirely  without  symptoms,  as  in  tlie  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  heart, 
and  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  in  two  organs — the  lungs,  and  more  esprjcinJly  the 
brain — it  leads  to  the  most  marked  local  symptoms.  The  miliary  tuben-idosis  of 
the  choroid,  discovered  by  Cohnheim  and  Manz,  is  also  without  symptonis,  but  it 
can  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  it  is  therefore  of  gre.it  diagnostic 
value. 

Miliarj'  tuberculosis  affords  quite  different  pictures,  according  to  the  predora- 
inance  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  groups  of  symptoms  mentioned.  We  distinguish 
the  four  following  forms: 

1.  Miliary  Tuhercuhsi^,  with  Predominant  Symptoms  of  General  Infection: 
the  so-called  Typhoidal  Form. — This  form  may  in  part  greatly  resemble  typhoid 
fever.  The  patient,  who  previously  seemed  quite  well,  or  in  whom  some  local 
manifestation  of  tuberculosis  was  suspected,  falls  ill  with  gradually  increasing 
general  symptoms,  dullness,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and  fever.  Since  there  is 
no  local  affection  to  be  discovered  to  explain  the  symptoms,  the  disease  at  first 
may  well  be  taken  for  typhoid.  The  general  condition  grows  worse  constantly, 
the  fever  is  high  and  continually  rises,  and  cerebral  s.\^nptoms  appear.  In  some 
cases  an  exanfhcmutous  eruption,  like  roseola,  may  increase  the  resemblance  to 
ty|)hoid.  With  careful  observation,  however,  symptoms  are  almost  always  de- 
tected later  in  the  disease  which  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  characteristic  of  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  are  due  to  the  existence  of  that  disease  either  in  the  lungs  or  in 
the  brain.  The  patient's  complexion  assumes  a  peculiar  pallor,  and  with  it  a  defi- 
nite cyanotic  hue.  The  respiration  becomes  romarkiibly  deep,  and  there  is  dysp- 
noea; or  signs  of  o  tubercular  meningitis  aripc,  such  as  rigidity  of  the  neck,  loss 
of  consciousness,  disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  the  oculnr  muscles,  etc.,  and 
death  follows  with  these  symptoms.  The.se  cases  last  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  severe  symptoms. 
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Z.  Miliary   Tuberculosis,   tvilh    Predominani   Pulmonary   Symptoms. — These 
cases,  too.  may  begin  quite  suddenly,  almost  like  au  acute  croupous  pneumouin, 
or  they  uiay  develop  graduully  with  quite  n  long  prodromal  stage.     From  the 
onset  the  sjTuptoms  f)oint  e<pecinlly  to  disease  of  the  lungs  or  the  pleura.    The 
patient  complains  of  a  stitch  in  the  side,  cough,  and  dyspnoea.    The  expectora- 
tion may  bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  that  of  pneumonia.     Such  cases,  csjje- 
cially  if  they  begin  abruptly,  are  at  first  often  erroneously  regarded  aa  croupous 
pneumonia,  particularly  if  vre  find  fine  rales  abnost  like  crepitant  ralea  over  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  luiigs.     But  the  expected  crisig  docs  not  occur:  the  fever 
continues;  the  dyspna?a,  general  wenkness,  and  ansemia  of  the  patient  increase; 
the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  (diffuse  bronchitic  rides)  become  more 
and  more  extensive.    The  patient's  face  is  pale,  cyanotic,  and  anxious.    Death 
ensues  with  all  the  signs  of  impaired  respiration.     The  course  is  usually  some- 
what more  protracted  than  in  the  typhoidal  form,  lasting  for  three  or  four  weeks 
more. 
Miliary  Tuberculosis,  with  Predominant  Csrehral  Symptoms,  due  to  Tubfr- 
lar  Mtningiiis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  does  not  belong  among  the  reg- 
ular lesions  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis.    It  develops  in  about  half  the  cases, 
jMOording  to  our  estimation;  but  where  it  occurs  it  almost  always  gives  the  whole 
•ifcne  the  characteristic  imprint  of  tubercular  meningitis,  by  which  the  other  symp- 
tona  are  entirely  concealed.     The  predominant  symptoms  are  headache,  fever, 
stupor  increasing  to  deep  coma,  rigidity  of  the  back  and  neck,  and  disturbances 
18  the  innervation  of  the  ocular  muscles.    In  such  cases  the  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis may  alone  be  diagnosticated,  and  not  the  universal  miliary  tuberculosis. 
In  fact,  all  the  other  signs  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis  are  not  infrequently 
objcured  by  meningeal  symptoms,  and  yet  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  even  in 
the  deepest  coma  of  the  patient,  a  peculiarly  deep  and  hurried  respiration,  which 
tfas  tlie  only  noticeable  sign  referable  to  the  miliary  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs. 

The  symptoms  of  tubercular  meuiugitis  in  many  cases  predominate  in  this 
trpc  of  the  disease  from  the  onset,  but  in  other  cases  they  come  on  during  the 
attack  and  form  its  final  period.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  accord- 
itjly. 

4.  Miliary  Tuberculosis  ivilh  a  Protracted  Course  and  Indefinite  Sympinms 
joT  a  Long  Time — Intermitting  Form, — Besides  the  forms  already  mentioned, 
occur  which  usually  take  quite  a  protracted  course,  lasting  for  eight  or  ten 
and  having  such  indefinite  symptoms  that  an  absolute  diagnouig  is  for  a 
fcu^  time,  or  even  throughout  the  disease,  quite  impossible.  The  patient  coni- 
jlains  of  a  number  of  general  symptoms,  such  aa  headache  and  dullness,  and  also 
of  thoracic  symptoms,  for  which,  however,  we  can  find  on  examination  no  stitH- 
eicnt  basis.  There  is  almost  alwaj'S  fever,  usually  not  very  high,  and  with  a  very 
irre^ilar  course;  but  we  have  seen  a  regular  daily  rise  of  temperature  for  a  time 
in  some  cases,  and  attacks  of  fever  with  quite  a  severe  chill,  so  that  at  fir*t  we 
tkotlght  of  an  irregular  malarial  intennittent  fever — the  intemiitting  form. 
Liter  i>n  the  symptoms  gradually  increase.  The  apparently  inexpliralilf  loss  of 
'irrnKih,  and  the  patient's  anfeniia  and  emaciation,  are  marked,  and  they  are 
•niportant  in  diagnosis.  Finally,  either  eevere  pulmonary  symptoms  or  the  signs 
of  tubercular  meningitis  set  in,  and  to  these  the  patient  succumbs. 

We  must  mention  particularly  that  the  four  forms  of  miliary  tuberculosis  just 
described  are  only  the  types  of  the  disease.  In  individual  cases  we  often  meet 
*ith  variations  and  transitional  forms  between  these  types. 

Single  Symptoms. — 1.  General  Symptoms. — In  all  cases  of  acute  miliary  tu- 
berculosis the  general  comlition  of  the  patient  is  very  serious.  Most  patients 
We  a  subjective  feeling  of  severe  illness,  although  they  make  little  special  com- 
plflijit  of  it  from  the  painless  character  of  the  disease.    As  the  disease  increases. 
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tbere  is  often  a  marked  feeling-  of  anxiety  and  oppression  besides  the  dyspnoftii. 
There  is,  especially  in  the  face,  quite  a  peculiar  pallor,  characteristic  of  tho 
disease,  and  associated  with  a  marked  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

2.  Fever. — Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  almost  always  runs  its  course  with  a 
more  or  less  high  fever,  a  course  without  fever  having  been  obsen'ed  in  only  a 
few  instances.  It  often  happens,  in  more  protracted  cases,  that  the  temperature 
may  be  nearly  normal  for  a  time,  or  only  slightly  elevated.  There  is  nothing 
characteristic  or  typical  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  In  the  cases  with  typhoidal 
symptoms  the  fever  is  usually  quite  high,  between  103**  and  105**  (39.5*'— tO.5**  0.), 
so  that  the  temperature-curve  may  be  exactly  like  that  of  typhoid.  In  other  cases 
the  fever  is  irregular  and  is  broken  by  many  remissions,  remitting  or  intermit- 
ting quite  regularly  for  some  time.  Death  ensues  with  a  moderately  high  tem- 
IKTature  or  in  collapse.  In  cases  with  tubercular  meningitis  there  is  also  a 
marked  rise  of  temperature  at  the  close,  up  to  108"  (42°  C.)  and  over. 

3.  Respirator}/  Apparatus. — It  goes  without  saying  that  physical  examination 
of  the  lungs  may  give  no  definite  results.  Almost  all  positive  evidence  is  often 
wanting,  and  the  contrast  between  the  labored  breathing  and  d,vspnae«  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  physical  signs  in  the  lungs  is  an  important  feature  in 
diagnosis.  Auscultation,  as  a  rule,  gives  the  signs  of  an  intense  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh; wc  hear  rhonchi  or  numerous  fine  and  medium  moist  rales  all  over  both 
luugs.  The  respiratory  murmur  itself  is  usually  higher  in  pitch  than  normal, 
an  J  in  many  cases  it  is  obscure,  roughs  or  harsh.  In  one  of  our  cases  there  was. 
heard,  over  a  circumscribed  area  of  the  lung,  a  wholly  peculiar,  sharp,  "  lapping 
sound  on  inspiration,  which  we  have  never  heard  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Jiirgensen  describes  a  soft  friction  sound,  duo  to  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
pleura.  Percussion  usually  giv^cs  no  objective  changes.  At  times  the  resonance 
is  rather  tympanitic,  or  slightly  dull  in  some  places. 

In  some  cases  circumscribed  pneumonic  infiltration  has  been  observed  in  the 
lungs  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which,  as  we  have  said,  may  give  rise  to  ai 
confusion  between  miliary  tuberculosis  and  croupous  pneumonia,  from  the  p 
ence  of  marked  dullness,  crepitant  rales,  and  bronchial  respiration. 

We  must  mention,  fijially,  that  in  some  of  the  cases  physical  examination  o; 
the  lungs  shows  old  changes  in  them,  a  phthisical  affection  of  the  apex,  a  former 
pleurisy,  and  the  like.     Positive  evidence  of  such  old  tubercular  affections  may, 
be  of  great  diagnostic  value  in  doubtful  cases. 

Dyspnoea  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  pubnonary  symptomi 
The  respiration  is  usually  very  much  accelerated,  esjiecittlly  during  the  morftj 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  so  that  we  see  in  adults  forty,  sixty,  and  eve 
seventy  respirations  a  minute.  The  respiration  is  also  very  \leep,  and  is  somi 
times  noisy.  As  a  rule  tbere  is  cough,  but  it  is  usually  troublesome  only  in  th 
ctises  with  severe  broiichitis.  It  is  often  very  slight.  The  expectoration  is  us 
ally  scanty,  and  it  is  not  characteristic.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  th 
fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  absent  in  it.  unless  old  ulcerated  tubercular  foci  an 
present  at  the  same  time  in  the  luugs. 

4.  Circulatory  Apparatus. — The  pulse  is  frequent,  about  100  to  120  a  minut 
often  weak  and  small,  and  sometimes  irregular,  Qspecially  if  tubercular  menin 
gitis  co-exists.  The  miliary  tubercles,  which  post  mortem  are  almost  always  t 
lx>  found  in  the  heart,  especially  in  the  endocardium,  cause  no  symptoms.  I 
tincoroplicateil,  acute,  miliary  tubemdo&ie  there  is  little  If  any  increase  in  th 
number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  thi 
blood  will  be  mentioned  below. 

f>.  Digestive  Apparatus. — Vomiting  is  frequent  at  the  onset  of  the  diseai 
The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  moderate  dia 
rhcea.     The  loss  of  apijetite,  the  thirst,  and  the  drj-  tongue  are  due  to  the  genen 
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urease  and  the  fever.    The  spleen  13  usually  somewhat,  but  not  very  much, 
enlarf^ed. 

I  6.  Nervous  System. — In  many  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  symptoms  pre- 
r dominate  the  intellect  remains  quite  clear  until  the  last,  but  in  other  cases  cere- 
bral symptoms,  such  as  headache,  dizziness,  stupor,  and  delirium,  come  on  quite 
early,  and  are  a  part  of  the  general  infection.  As  has  already  been  said,  the 
nervous  sj-mptoms  in  the  cases  combined  with  tubercular  meningitis  become 
quite  prominent,  but  in  individual  instances  it  may  lie  hard  to  decide  whether 
they  are  due  to  such  a  complication,  or  are  merely  severe  g^eneral  symptoms. 

7.  Eyfs. — The  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  retina  is  of  special  d\n^- 
tic  importance,  since  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  absolutely  certain  by  finding 
miliary  tubercles  in  the  choroid.  A  negative  result,  however,  is  never  decisive 
against  the  diagnosis,  since  the  tubercles  are  sometimes  absent,  or  at  least  are 
very  few  in  number.  Their  discovery  is  almost  always  difficult,  and  demands 
jgne\\  practice  in  the  method  of  examination.  In  cases  with  tubercular  menin- 
is  we  "sometimes  find  an  optic  neuritis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  nf  actito  general  miliary  tuberfulosis  is  ordinarily 
ind  justly  considered  Tery  ditficult.  It  quite  often  happens  thnt  at  the  nutopsy  a 
miliary  tuberculosis  is  found  which  was  not  even  suspected  during  life.  It  must 
!«  Miifesiied  that  frequently,  in  such  cases,  wp  might  very  well  have  thought  of 
acute  tuberculosis.  If,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  acute  miliary  tuhereidoais  is 
bfonght  lo  our  attention  during  the  patient's  life,  we  can  occasionally  make  an 
absolate  diagnosis. 

The  severe  general  condition,  ununlly  associnted  with  fever,  is  most  importnnt, 
»od  for  this  no  local  cause  can  be  found.  Then  eonie  the  pulmonary  symptoms, 
wpvifllly  the  peculiar  dyspnoea,  for  which  there  is  also  no  ade^inate  corresponding 
phy^iral  change  to  be  discovered.  It  gives  decided  support  to  our  suspicion  if  we 
I'iDmake  out  a  distinct  predisjjosition  to  tuberculosis,  cither  hereditary  or  consti- 
tutjonni,  or  the  history  of  a  previous  tubercular  affection,  especially  pleurisy,  and 
«L«n  chronic  affections  of  the  bones.  The  peculiar  cyanotic  pallor  of  the  patient 
i*  H'lj  characteristic. 

On  these  factors  rests  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  "  typhoidal " 
/onn  of  miliary  tuberculosis  nnd  typhoid  fever.  Afarked  roseola  and  considerable 
eolnrgvment  of  the  spleen  are  distinct  arguments  for  typhoid,  although  they 
wmeiimes  occnr  in  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  so  are  the  intestinal  symptoms 
of  typhoid,  such  as  meteorism,  the  characteristic,  loose  .yellow  stools,  and  jjossi- 
l»l.v  inteitinal  hmmorrhage;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  both  the  ro.seola  and  the 
intwtbal  sj-mptoms  may  be  absent  in  typhoid.  The  course  of  the  fever  must 
"Iwnys  be  considered  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  It  is  much  more  frequently 
irrfg^iilar  and  atj-pical  in  tuberculosis  than  in  typhoid.  Of  course,  the  tempera- 
tup^-curve  is  not  an  absolutely  decisive  factor.  The  blood  does  not  afford  any 
>D(ltibituble  signs  of  distinction  between  the  two,  since  in  neither  disease  is  there 
«  <lecide*l  Icucocytosis.  If  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  conspicuously  small, 
'^WW  or  les.s,  typhoid  is  strongly  suggested.  The  VVidal  scrum-reaction  with 
lyi'hoid  bacilli  Csee  page  32)  is  very  important,  and.  when  it  turns  out  positively, 
decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  absolute  demonstration  of  miliary 
tiiHerpulosis  in  the  choroid  is  unequivocal  evidence  in  favor  of  miliarj'  tuber- 
eulosi*. 

lu  many  cases  the  onset  of  meningeal  symptoms  may  aid  the  diagnosis.     Of 

wnnc,  if  the  patient  is  not. seen  until  the  last  stages  of  meningitis,  especially 

Ben  there  is  an  incomplete  history,  the  diagnosis  is  next  to  impossible.  In  this 

if  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  is  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli, 

wie  diagnosis  ma.v  be  settled  (compare  the  chapter  on  tubercular  meningitis). 

Acute  tuberculosis  is  ofteu  confounded  with  severe  bronchitis,  especially  in  old 
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persons  who  are  considered  emphysematous.  The  very  severe  general  condition, 
the  pallor,  the  rapid  loss  of  strength,  and  the  fever,  are  the  only  things  here  which 
call  our  attention  to  acute  tuberculosis,  and  render  the  diagnosis  possible.  Wo 
have  already  indicated  the  pos-sibility  of  confusion  at  the  onset  between  miliary 
tuberculosis  and  croupous  pneumonia. 

Of  decisive  diagnostic  value  in   all  cn?es  is  the  demonstration  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  blood,  which  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  has  already  been  ac-[ 
compli:*hod  nir.rr'  thnn  once  (Weichselbouni  and  others). 

Prognosis. — The  cases  described  in  literature  as  "  cured  miliary  tuberculoBia  "1 
are  so  uncertain  in  their  diagnosis  that  they  can  not  V»e  regarded  as  convincing.! 
We  must  therefore  consider  the  prognosis  as  absolutely  fatal.  The  differences  in' 
the  course  of  the  disease  have  been  alrendy  mentioned. 

Treatment. — Although  drugs  are  absolutely  powerless,  still  the  case  in  hand 
must  always  receive  treatment,  especially  if  the  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  with 
absolute  certainty.  Our  prescriptions  are  purely  symptomatic.  The  cases  with 
n  typhoidal  course  are  to  be  treated  just  like  typhoid,  with  baths,  stimulants, 
etc.  Tepid  baths,  and  also  local  applications  to  the  chest,  expectorants,  and  nar- 
cotics, are  indicated  when  the  thoracic  symptoms  predominate.  If  meningeal 
sjnnptoms  set  in,  Ave  may  try  ice,  perhaps  local  blood-letting,  iftduform  salve, 
mercurial  ointment  externally,  and  iodide  of  potassium  internally. 


CHAPTER   Yin 
OANOEEIfE    OF    THE    LUNQS 

iDtlology. — The  sole  cause  of  pulmonary  gangrene — that  is,  the  death  and 
putrid  decomposition  of  the  lung-tissue — is  the  entrance  of  the  bacteria  of  putre- 
faction into  the  lungs.  The  opportunity  for  inhaling  them  is  certainly  very 
great,  but  the  normal  organism  apparently  possesses  the  property  of  nullifying 
fhem  and  making  them  powerless.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  they  take 
root  in  the  lung  and  cause  the  death  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  which  then, 
as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  these  specific  bncteria  of  putrefaction,  succumbs  toM 
that  peculiar  form  of  putrid  decomposition  known  as  "  moist  gangrene."  % 

The  factor  which  piost  frequently  gives  rise  to  the  development  of  pxilmonary 
gangrene  is  the  entrance  of  organic  foreign  substances,  especially  bits  of  food,  into 
the  lungs.  The  bncteria  of  putrefaction  either  enter  tho  lungs  with  the  foreij^n 
Buhstance,  or  they  settle  there  later  and  set  up  n  putrid  decomposition,  first  in  that 
portion  of  the  lunjjr*,  and  then  in  the  nelghbnring  lung-tissue.  The  entrance  of 
organic  foreign  substances  into  the  lungs  occurs  in  diifferent  ways.  It  often  hax>- 
pens  from  swallowing  the  wrong  way,  or  from  an  accidental  inhalation.  In  this 
way  pulmonary  gangrene  may  arise  in  previously  healthy  people,  but  it  occurs 
especially  in  patients  who  are  very  low,  very  stupid,  and  soporo'se,  nnd  also  in  the 
insane,  in  patients  who  can  not  swallow  or  cough  well,  and  in  patients  with  paral- 
ysis of  deglutition,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis.  Bits  of  food  may  also  reach  the  lungs 
from  eructations  and  vomiting.  Thus  are  explained  the  cases  of  pulmonary  gan- 
grene which  occur  in  patients  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and,  still  more  fre- 
quently, with  cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  Putrid  organic  material  may  also  reach 
the  lungs  from  ulcerative  and  ichorous  processes  in  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and 
the  larynx.  In  cancer  of  the  tongue,  the  pharynx,  and  the  larjTix,  in  other  ulcer- 
ative processes,  and  in  injuries  or  wounds  from  operations  in  the  mouth  and  phar- 
ynx that  have  become  septic,  pulmonary  gangrene  may  develop  quite  readily. 
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septic  foci  in  the  vicinit.y  niny  extend  to  the  lungs  or  perforate  into  a 
bronchus.  In  thb  way  puhnonary  g-angrcnc  may  arise  from  the  perforation 
throu$!:h  the  pleura  into  the  lungs  of  nn  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  a 
gastric  ulcer,  or  in  rare  cases  from  vertebral  caries,  or  from  sanious  lynaph-glanda. 
In  some  cases  the  cause  of  the  pulmonary  gangrene  can  not  be  made  out,  since 
the  entrance  of  a  foreign  substance  has  perhaps  been  wholly  unnoticed,  as  may 
happen  in  children,  or  during  sleep.  We  had  a  grown-up  young  woman  under 
observation  for  a  long  time  with  pulmonary  gangrene,  and  one  day  she  coughed 
up  several  fragments  of  chicken-bones,  but  she  could  give  no  account  of  how  they 
entered  the  lungs. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  pulmonary  gangrene  is  more  apt  to  develop  in 
persons  with  impaired  nutrition,  in  old,  marantic  individuals  and  drunkards,  than 
in  those  who  are  healthy.  The  tendency  of  patients  with  diabetes  mellitus  to 
pollDODRry  gangrene  is  remarkable. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  often  develops  secondarily  to  some  other  pulmonary 
*fffr"iion.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  relations  between  it  and  fa?tid  bron- 
chitis. Foetid  bronchitis,  on  the  one  hand,  often  leads  to  i>ulmonary  gangrene 
through  nn  extension  of  the  process  to  the  alveoli ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
tliew  is  a  gangrenous  focus  in  the  lungs,  the  bronchi  are  often  infected  to  a  wide 
tilent  by  the  putrid  secretion  coming  from  it,  and  then  there  arises  foetid  bron- 
ilhitis.  Both  diseases  often  run  into  each  other  without  any  sharp  boundary;  but 
fnngTPne  may  develop  secondarily  in  other  aifections  of  the  lungs.  A  new  infec- 
tion ttith  putrid  material,  however,  is  always  requisite,  and  the  aflFection  of  the 
lucp  thnt  already  exists  furnishes  merely  a  favorable  soil.  This  is  the  only 
«iplanation  of  the  process  when  rroupous  pneumonia  '*  runs  into  gangrene,"  or 
when  ennprene  develops  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  in  bronehiectnsis,  or  in  phthisis. 
Although  the  ogent-S  of  putrefaction  enter  the  lungs  through  the  bronchi  in 
most  of  the  modes  of  origin  of  pulmonnry  gangrene  that  have  been  mentioned, 
they  may  also  be  transported  into  the  lungs  by  the  blood-current.  We  call  these 
funns  embolic  gangrene.  We  find  such  gangrenous  nodules  in  the  lungs  in 
connection  with  extensive  gangrenous  bed-sores,  puerperal  processes,  suppurative 
caries  of  the  bones,  etc.  In  these  casos  the  putrid  material  enters  a  vein  from  the 
of  the  primary  process  and  is  brought  to  the  lungs,  and  here  we  find,  as  a 
lit  of  the  putrid  character  of  the  embolus,  not  a  simple  infarction,  but  an 
teiUilic  {ranprenp. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — We  more  frequently  find  pulmonary  gangrene  in  tho 
Wer  lobes  than  in  the  upper,  corresponding  to  its  mode  of  origin.  Either  both 
Inngs  are  affected  or  only  one,  and  the  right  somewhat  more  frequently  than  the 
Wl  We  distinguish  a  diffuse  and  a  circumscribed  form,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  gnngrene.  Embolic  gangrene  belongs  to  the  latter  form,  and  its  nodules, 
by  preference,  lie  near  the  pleural  surface. 

We  can  easily  recognize  the  anatomical  changes  in  gangrene.  The  lung-tissue 
It  cluinerod  to  a  discolored,  dirty,  greenish-gray  moss,  which  crndually  and  pro- 
P'Baively  becomes  dissolved,  forming  a  most  foid-snielling  iehor.  We  find,  left 
to  it,  necrotic  fragments  of  tissue  and  vessels.  Gangrene  rnvities,  with  irregular, 
lacged  walls,  are  formed  from  the  purtinl  expectoration  of  the  softened  gangre- 
i>"us  nodule.  The  lung-tissue  in  the  vieinity  of  the  gangrenous  spot  is  to  a  greater 
ft  less  extent  inflamed,  partly  in  the  form  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  partly  in  the 
'•Jrm  of  cinrumscribed  croupous  pneumonia.  The  inflamed  parts  in  the  vicinity 
•W ^dually  involved  in  the  gangrene,  so  long  as  the  process  extends,  but  finally 
■  suppurating  line  of  demarkation  may  be  formed  about  the  gangrene,  the  whole 
(f'lST^nous  fragment  is  in  a  measure  sequestrated,  encapsuled,  and  gradually 
ejpplied,  and  so  healing  becomes  possible.  We  have  already  stated  that  fa3tid 
Ironcbitlii  may  arise  from  a  gangrenous  nodule. 
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Whenever  a  gangrrenous  nodule  reaches  the  pleura,  a  p\irulent  and  usually 
sanioua  pleurisy  follows  from  direct  infection.     Pneumothorax  may  arise  from 
perforation  of  a  gangrenous  cavity. 

Clinical  History. — The  sj-mptoms  of  gangrene  depend  for  the  most  part  upou 
the  local  affection  in  the  lung.    The  condition  of  the  expectoration  is  characteris 
tic,  and  it  alone  may  decide  the  diagnosis. 

In  many  ways  the  expectoration  greatly  resemblea  that  of  foetid  bronchitis, 
and  indeed  a  great  part  of  it  does  not  come  directly  from  the  gangrenous  nodulCt 
but  is  the  secretion  of  the  disen».*d  bronchi.  The  penetrating  stench  of  the 
sputum,  a  most  repulsive,  putrid  odor,  is  very  striking.  The  patient's  breath  M 
and  cough  also  have  this  stench,  which  infects  the  whole  vicinity.  The  amount  ^ 
of  the  sputum  is  usunlly  large;  it  may  reach  ten  or  twenty  ounces  (200-5(X)  cubic 
centimetres)  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  sputum  is  collected  in  a  glass  it  forms  ^ 
three  layers,  like  the  sputum  of  fa>tid  bronchitia — an  upper  layer,  muco-[)urulent»jfl 
greasy,^  consisting  in  part  of  nummular  sputa,  and  covered  with  much  froth;  *^ 
middle  serous  layer,  in  which  some  firm  masses  from  the  upper  layer  float ;  and 
a  lower  layer,  almost  wholly  of  pus.  but  greasy  and  greenish-yellow,  which  usually 
contains  many  large  and  sniidl  plugs  and  shreds  of  tissue.  We  find  in  these 
plugs,  on  microscopic  examination,  beautifully  twisted  needles  of  the  fat  acida 
(see  Fig.  24,  page  168)  imbedded  in  countless  bacteria,  fut-drops,  and  detritus, 
and  often  collected  in  large  bundles;  Init  liesides  these  we  find  in  the  sputum  the 
constituents  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  and  this  alone  is  the  decisive  factor 
in  distinguishing  between  pulmonary  gangrene  and  simple  foetid  bronchitis 

Trnube's  statement  that  in  puhnonaiy  gangrene  the  expectoration  contains 
few,  if  any,  elastic  fibers,  l>ecause  the  elastic  tissue  itself  is  destroyed  by  gan 
grene, is  not  correct;  or,at  any  rate,  it  is  too  sweeping.  We  have  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  e-xpeetorntion  an  nhundnnce  of  elastic  tissue,  as  well  aa  other  frag- 
ments itf  the  piJTcncliymB,  pigment  granules,  and  the  like.  Yet  there  is  a  prob- 
ability, no  d<nibt,  that  in  pulmonary  gangrene  the  elastic  tissue  is  for  the  most 
part  destroyed.  Filehne  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  sputum  of  pulmonary 
gangrene,  by  means  of  glycerine,  a  ferment  which  in  alkaline  solution  completely 
dissolved  elastic  tissue  in  a  few  days.  The  sputum  nlwtiys  contains  in  enormoua 
numbers  bacteria  of  various  kinds,  both  cocci  and  bacilli.  Which  of  these  are 
the  special  cause  of  the  gangrene  has  not  yet  been  definitel.v  settled.  The  chem- 
ical examination  of  the  sputum  shows  the  presence  of  those  substances  which  may 
always  be  found  in  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter — tyrosine,  leucine,  am- 
monia, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  butyric  acid,  valerianic  ncid,  caprylic  acid,  etc. 
The  fresh  sputum  usually  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  on  standing  it  becomes 
acid. 

Many  cases  of  gangrene  lead  to  erosion  of  the  vessels  and  severe  hEemoptysis, 
Slight  admixtures  of  blood  in  the  sputum  are  not  infrequent. 

The  other  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  are  not  especially  characteristic 
of  gangrene.  Most  patients  comphiin  of  cough,  pain  in  the  side,  and  more  or  less 
svcre  d,vspnoea.  Physical  cxamiiuitirm,  as  a  rule,  ijermits  us  to  make  out  the  seat 
'of  the  nodule,  but  not  always,  since  the  physical  signs,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  gangrene.  Small  nodules,  situated  centrally,  often 
^^ive  no  objective  evidence  of  their  presence.  Every  extensive  infiltration,  how- 
rer,  tnuBt  cause  dullness  on  percussion-  Over  the  area  of  dullness  we  hear  bron- 
'chial  respiration,  and  usually  quite  numerous  moist  rales.  If  a  gangrenous  cavity 
is  formed,  the  physical  examination  may  show  plain  symptoms  of  a  cavity — tym- 
panitic resonance  on  percussion,  amphoric  respiration,  coarse  moii^t  rales,  etc. 

The  phj'sical  signs  are  sometimes  due  to  the  accompanying  pleurisy;  the  dull 
ness  is  more  complete,  the  respiratory  murmur  and  the  vocal  fremitus  are  dimin- 
iahed,  and  the  adjacent  organs  are  displaced  by  the  abundant  effusion;  but  an 
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utc  ftia^nosis  of  an  accompanyiug  plourioy  14  ofleu  to  be  mndc  only  by  an 
oratory  puncture.     We  have  alrcaily  spoken  of  the  occasional  development 
of  pneumothorax. 

In  many  CMses  there  ia  fever,  of  quite  an  irregular  character  and  of  very  vary- 
ing intensity.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  gangrenous  nodule  is  sequestrated,  and 
the  secretion  can  be  freely  emptied  through  the  bronchi,  so  that  there  is  no  ab- 
sorption of  septic  material  into  the  blood,  fever  may  be  entirely  absent. 

^We  often  see  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  in  j)ulmonnry  gaugrcue.  the  dis- 
turbance being  without  doubt  due  to  swallowing  some  of  the  foetid  sputum.  Many 
iptients  complain  of  loss  of  appetite,  and  ^iometimes  of  vomiting  or  diarrluf  a. 
U  severe  acute  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  well-marked  typhoidal  state,  with  such 
i(ymptom6  as  stupor,  delirium,  and  great  cardiac  weakness.  This  condition  is 
I^Tobably  caused  by  the  absorption  of  septic  material  into  the  blood.  Kheumatio 
pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints  are  seen  in  this  disease,  just  as  in  foetid  bronchitis. 
Tinally,  it  should  bo  remarked  that  the  appearance  of  secondary  abscesses  in  the 
braiu  (see  page  1107)  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  pulmonary  gangrene.  This 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  when,  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  marked 
l)rain  symptoms  are  developed,  especially  if  we  have  not  only  such  general  symp- 
toms as  coma,  but  also  such  local  symptoms  as  hemplegia  and  other  forms  of 
pttralysis,  and  convulsions. 

The  general  course  of  the  disease  shows  very  great  variations.  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  pulmonary  g^angrene  is  secondary  to  some  other  affection,  the  course 
and  the  general  type  of  the  disease  depend  very  largely  upon  the  primary  attack, 
but  llje  cases  of  idiopathic  gangrene  also  present  great  variations.  The  onset  is 
eithcT  quite  gradual  and  slow,  or  quite  acute,  and  associated  with  fever  and  tho- 
racic symptoms.  The  stinking  expectoration  and  the  bad  odor  from  the  patient's 
month  lir?t  direct  the  attention  to  the  existence  of  putrid  processes  in  the  lungs. 
TTie  disease  is  usually  very  chronic,  lasting  for  months  or  even  years.  Many 
remiftiions  and  intermissions  occur.  With  proper  care  and  treatment  we  may  see 
a  decided  improvement,  and  often  apparontly  a  complete  cessation  of  the  disease. 
Tho  had  odor  ceases,  the  expectoration  diminishes  or  disappears  entirely,  and  the 
patient's  streng-th  and  nutrition  become  almost  normal;  but  relapses  may  occur 
dfter  long^  intervals.  When  the  affection  is  of  alight  extent  we  may  even  see  a 
•ximplete  recovery. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  always  takes  a  worse  course  in  previously  weak  and 
luaraHtic  persons,  and  an  unfavorable  termination  may  follow  in  a  comparatively 
sbort  time.  Death  ensues  either  from  a  gt-neral  loss  of  strength,  as  a  result  of  the 
disease,  or  from  complications,  such  as  pulmonary  htemorrhage,  ichorous  pleurisy, 
puernnothorax,  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  Rupture  of  an  ichorous  empyema  out- 
nnlly.  or  into  the  peritoneum,  or  into  other  cavities,  is.  rare. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
lOVDiJTpne  are  not  always  so  very  pronounced.  In  persons  who  are  weak  and  run 
ilown  we  often  sec  pulmonary  gangrene  at  the  autopsy,  although  during  life  there 
havt  been  no  marked  symptoms,  not  even  offensive  sputum  or  foetor  from  the 
mouth. 

Dia^Oiift. — The  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  with  certainty  unless  the  charac- 
teristic sputum  is  present*  Wo  can  decide  whether  the  sputum  comes  from  a 
fetid  bronchitis  or  from  the  fcetid  contents  of  a  bronchiectasis,  or  from  actual 
pngrene,  only  by  finding  under  the  microscope  the  remains  of  lung-tissue  in  the 
wpectoration.  Physical  examination  in  gangrene,  at  least  m  part  of  the  cases, 
aUpivf*  the  signs  of  infiltration  or  of  cavity-formation  in  th*'  lungs. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  first  upon  the  nature  of  the  tinderlying 
diwn^,  and  then  upon  the  extent  of  the  affection,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
the  pcrasibility  of  sufficient  care  and  proper  treatment.     If  the  process  in  the  lung 
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becomes  sequestrated,  marked  improvement  may  follow,  even  in  tlie  severest  con- 
ditions; but  we  must  always  remember  that  a  relapse  is  possible.  Complete  re- 
covery from  pulmonary  gangrene  is  certainly  extremely  rare,  if  it  ever  occurs. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  dangers  which  may  cause  a  fatal  termination  in 
pulmonary  gangrene. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  plays  an  important  part  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  danger  of  the  entrance  of  bits  of  food  into  the  air-passages  from  de- 
fective deglutition.     We  must  think  of  the  possibility  of  this  with  all  patients  h 
wlio  show  great  stupor,  and  also  with  patients  who  have  pharyngeal  paralysis,  in  V 
order  to  watch  them  while  taking  fond,  and  eventually  to  try  artificial  feeding' 
with  the  ODSophngeul  tube. 

The  treatment  of  already  existing  pulmonary  gangrene  has,  as  its  chief  aim,  to 
check  the  putrid  processes  of  deoomxH>sition  in  the  lungs.  Unfortunately,  the 
reint'dies  at  our  command  are  not  in  all  cases  sufficient  for  this.  The  different 
disinfectiug  inhalations  are  the  most  effective.  They  are  used  in  the  same  way  as 
in  foetid  bronchitis  {vide  supra).  Turpentine  deserves  the  most  confidence,  and] 
it  may  also  be  given  internally  with  good  results.  According  to  Lepine,  however,j 
ttrpine  acts  even  better  than  turpentine.  We  may  also  call  attention  to  inhala-'i 
tious  with  carbolic  acid,  Curschmanirs  carbolic  mask,  inhalations  with  salicylic 
and  boracic  acids  (4  parts  of  salicylic  and  20  of  boracic  acid  to  1,200  of  distilled 
water),  bromine  (bromine  and  bromide  of  potassium,  2  parts  of  each  to  1,000  of 
water),  and  similar  substances. 

Besides  oil  of  turpentine,  other  internal  remedies  are  recommended:  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  (grnmme  0.03-0.06)  of  acetate  of  lead  every  two  hours,  creasote, 
carbolic  acid,  etc.    Their  action  is  uncertain.    Of  late,  myrtol  has  been  greatly 
extoUed.    It  is  given  in  capsules  containing  gr.  ijss.  (grm.  0.15),  of  which  two  orj 
three  are  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  patient  is  very  important — he  should  have  goodi 
food,  and  live  in  as  good  air  as  possible.  We  must  treat  the  pain  in  the  chest  andj 
the  cough  symptomatically,  local  applications  and  morphine  being  most  useful. 
The  fever  seldom  gives  occasion  for  direct  interference.  We  may  try  to  relieroj 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  by  giving  antiseptics  internally,  especially 
by  small  doses  of  muriatic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  creasote,  as  well  as  by  the  ordi-j 
nary  remedies,  such  as  bitters  and  opium. 

If  a  secondary  ichorous  pleurisy  develops,  with  or  without  pneumothorax,  I 
removal  of  the  fluid  by  operation  is  necessary,  if  the  patient  lias  sufficient  strength ' 
to  bear  it. 

In  some  few  cases  trial  has  been  made  of  opening  up  the  foci  of  gangrene  by 
surgical  means.  As  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  results  have  not  been  Teiy 
encouroging. 


CHAPTER  IX 


DISEASES    FROM    THE    INHALATION    OF    DUST 

^  FmumoHoconk'ti*) 

Althouoh  there  are  a  number  of  important  contrivances  In  the  respiratory 
apparatus  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances  into  the  lungs,  still,  if  a 
person  remains  in  a  dusty  atmosphere,  so  many  particles  of  dust  may  be  inhaled, 
that  they  are  not  without  effect  on  the  lung-tissue.    The  diseases  arising  froraj 
the  inhalation  of  du^it  are  uaunlly  purely  professional  diseases,  which  occur  espe*] 
cinlly  in  workmen  whose  occupation  involves  the  continual  inhalation  of  Boma] 
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id  of  dust.  In  earlier  chapters  of  this  book,  particularly  while  considering 
chronic  bronchitis,  we  have  already  emphasized  the  harmful  influence  of  the 
inhalation  of  duat.  We  hare  seen  how  the  habitual  respiration  of  or(?anic  dust 
in  particular  (from  grain,  wool,  wood,  and  tobacco)  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  severe 
forms  of  bronchitis  and  bronchiolitis.  We  must  now  draw  attention  to  certain 
.specific  diseases  similarly  caused. 

I       We  must  first  mention,  however,  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which  can  scarcely 
lie  regarded  as  pathological,  altboug^h  it  has  its  origin  in  the  constant  inhalation 
of  dust,  especially  of  coal-dust — the  ordinary  black  pigmentation  of  the  lungs. 
There  can  now  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  allboujtrh  there  was  once  a  long  dispute 
about  it,  that  the  black  pigment  in  the  lung  romes,  in  large  part  at  least,  from  the 
inhnlation  of  carbon.    The  particles  of  carbon  puss  into  the  lungs  themselves,  and 
thence  into  the  bronchial  glands  by  means  of  the  lymphatics.    A  certain  part  of 
the  coal-dust  inhaled  is  removed  with  the  expectoration,  and  it  may  easily  be 
found  in  it  microscopically,  and  often  by  the  naked  eye,  as  we  see  it  in  the  well- 
known  black  expectoration  which  we  often  have  in  the  momiiig,  if  we  have  spent 
tlw  previous  evening  in  a  room  filled  with  smoke.    In  Germany,  Traube  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  partirlc^  of  carbon  in  the  expectoration  of  a  charcoal-burner. 
4b   the    man's    lungs,     aftPt 

ifctth,  the  vegetable  origin  of  (^  ^  ^^ 

these  particles  could    be    m-  w9  V     - 

cpized»  ond  Traube  gave  the 
ooffpct  explanation    of   them. 

In  workmen  who  inhale  large  <£i^>,f^'     .  ^  ^      SB^  y^, 

unotint*  of  charenal-diist,  an-  .'^ 

thweite     coal-dust,     i-tyot,     or      ■•'"^"^.«.  ■^'      "* 

gnphitc,  the  "normnl''  pig-  *  *'•» 
mentation  of  the  lung  pas*r*s 
into  B  pathological  condi- 
tion, anthrafosis  ptilmoniirn. 
With  thi^  is  usually  associated 
aa  extensive  chronic  bron- 
chitis. In  the  expectoration  of  such  patients  arc  found  mnny  cflb,  filled  with 
blick  particles  of  conl,  even  long  after  they  have  left  the  dusty  atmosphere.  The 
ptpiented  cells  are  leucocytes,  or  perhaps  some  of  them  epithelial  cells  (see 
r>g.35). 

Zf>nker  first  discussed  comprehensively  the  fact  of  the  entrance  of  the  difft^rent 
«ort5  r>f  dust  into  the  lungs  and  the  consequent  results.  Besides  the  anthracosis 
already  mentioned,  the  pulmonary  disease  from  inhaling  the  dust  of  flint  and 
ither  stones  is  of  especial  importance,  the  so-called  stone-cutter's  lung — chalicosls 
pii'muntim — and  also  that  from  inhaling  metallic  dust,  especially  oxide  of  iron — 
ndtroitis  pulmonum.  The  "  stone-lungs  "  have  been  observed  in  workmen  in  the 
«l4mping-room8  of  glass-factories,  in  mill-stone  cutters,  stone-p<'ili>hers,  stone- 
Wmerers,  plasterers,  workers  in  porcelain,  masons,  slate-ciuarrymen.  potters, 
«tc.  "Metal-dust  lungs"  occur  in  file-cutters,  iron-workers,  mirror-polishers,  and 
espwially  in  grinders,  who  inhale  a  mixture  of  stone-  and  iron-dust.  The  first 
fase  of  a  "  red  iron  lung  "  was  observetl  by  Zenker,  in  a  girl  who  had  inhaled  a 
thick  dust  of  iron  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  Her  work  was  to  color  blotting- 
_Jiper  with  a  powder  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  During  the  inhalation  of  all  these 
similar  kinds  of  dust,  a  portion  of  the  inspired  particles  of  dust  are  taken 
8pV  the  leucocytes,  ami  perhaps  also  by  the  epithelial  cells,  finally  reaching  the 
Ijrmpli-fhftnnels  of  the  lungs.  Some  of  the  particles  of  dust  remain  in  the  inter- 
?)•  -tive  tissue  of  the  lungs.     Others  find  their  way  to  the  bronchial  and 

Mi  lal  lymph-planda. 


FiQ.  86.— Exp*!Otorailoti  nf  ii  iimii  wlix  w«>rkr><l  on  (rraptiitf. 
NumerouM  cpIIh  fllli'd  wiLh  partlrle»  nf  (.'urlKiii.  (Erlungi^ii 
niedicnl  diniqup.} 
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If  the  inhalation  of  dust  is  long  continued,  it  causes  not  only  this  abnorma 
pigmentHtion  of  the  lungs,  but  also  macroscopic  anatomical  lesions.  These  con 
sist,  partly,  in  a  more  or  less  severe  and  extensive  chronic  bronchitis,  and  partly 
in  an  interstitial  inflammation  which  is  due  to  the  chronic  irritation  of  the  for 
eiRTi  mutter  (e.g.,  flinty  particles),  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue.  The  lungs  are  studded  with  nodules,  which  feel  hard  to  the  touch,  and: 
grate  on  section  with  a  knife.  All  of  these  nodules  consist  of  firm  connective 
tissue,  in  which  the  particles  of  stone  or  iron  are  encapsuled.  By  the  uuioa 
of  single  nodules  we  mH.y  get  more  extensive  induration  and  cicatricial  forma- 
tion. Chemical  examination  of  such  lungs  gives,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  large 
amount  of  silicic  acid,  iron,  etc. 

In  most  of  the  cases  which  come  to  autopsy  we  find  further  changes  in  the 
lungs,  which  arc  not  the  immediate  result  of  the  inhalation  of  dust,  but  consist  of 
sequelffi  and  complications.     Chronic  diffuse  bronchitis  in  the  worker  in  dus 
like  any  other  chronic  bronchitis,  may  give  rise  to  pulmonary  emphysema,  an- 
later  to  cardiac  hypertrophy,  etc.     We  very  often  find  in  the  lungs  co-existing 
and  pronounced  tubercular  changes.     It  need  hardly  be  emphasized  that  these 
changes  are  not  the  direct  result  of  the  inhalation  of  dust,  but  that  the  changes  i 
the  lungs  set  up  by  such  au  inhalation  furnish  merely  a  fa^'orable  soil  for  infec-j 
tiou  with  tuberculosis.    In  most  cases,  the  "  dust-lungs  "  acquire  a  marked  clinical 
significance  chiefly  from  the  sequclie  mentioned — namely,  emphysema  and  tuber- 
culosis.    The  circumscribed   nodules   of   interstitial   pneumonia   have   no   very 
marked  symptoms  following  them.    In  all  cases  iu  which  there  is  a  fatal  termiua 
tion,  with  pulmonary  symptoms,  we  should  regard  the  immediate  action  of  t 
dust  as  much  less  the  cause  of  death  than  are  the  secondary  diseases. 

The  actual  points  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  the  clinical  symptoms  of  th 
diseases  from  inhaling  dust  are  continued  in  what  has  been  said,  The  symptom 
are  those  of  ciironic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  chronic  phthisis^' 
and  attention  to  the  injurious  influences  associated  with  the  patient's  calling  i 
the  only  passible  way  of  making  a  diagnosis,  but  in  individual  cases  it  may  alwa; 
be  a  mutter  of  doubt  how  far  other  accidental  causes  of  disease  may  come  int 
play. 

The  prognosis  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  whether  the  patient  can 
removed  from  the  action  of  these  injurious  influences  or  not,  but  we  must  also 
mention  the  fact,  which  has  been  often  observed,  that  many  individuals  get  somi 
what  used  to  the  dust.     After  they  have  once  recovered  from  the  initial  brou 
chit  is,  aiiu'h  persons  can  live  iu  an  atmosphere  of  dust  for  a  long  time  withou 
any  noticeable  injury. 

The  prophylaxis  of  diseases  from  inhaling  dust  fonus  an  extended  chapter  in 
the  b,vgione  of  occupations,  which  we  can  not  dwell  upon  here.  The  workman 
must  be  taught  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  the  danger  itself  must  ba 
diminished  as  nmch  as  possible  by  sufficient  ventilation  of  the  work-rooms,  by 
cleanliness,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  by  a  change  in  the  technicalities  o£, 
the  business. 

We  need  not  give  any  special  directions  regarding  the  treatment  of  disc 
from  inhaling  dust.    It  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  ol 
chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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CHAPTER  X 

EMBOLIC    PROCESSES    IN    THE    LUNQS 

(//aimorrha^ie  Infarction  of  the  Lung*) 

fitiology. — The  sources  from  which  the  material  for  an  embolic  plugging  of 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  comes  lie  either  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or 
in  the  veins  of  the  body.  Pathological  anatomy  teaches  us  how  often  thrombi  arc 
fonned  in  the  veins,  especially  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  and  in  the 
pehric  veins,  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  the  recesses  between  the  tra- 
beeolse,  in  the  auricles,  on  the  valves  and  the  chordae  tendinee,  and  at  the  apex  of 
tl»  ventricle.  The  particles,  torn  loose  from  thrombi  so  situated,  are  carried  on 
bj  the  blood-current,  reach  the  lungs,  plug  a  larger  or  a  smaller  branch  of  the 
palmonaiy  artery,  according  to  the  size  of  the  particles,  and  thus  cause  further 
dunges  in  the  lung-tissue.  Since  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  "  ter- 
lunal  arteries,"  and  since  thus  the  vascular  territory  belonging  to  each  branch 
can  not  be  supplied,  or  can  be  supplied  only  to  a  small  amount,  with  blood  by 
cdUteral  circulation  from  other  vessels,  the  closure  of  a  branch  of  the  artery 
dints  the  territory  supplied  by  it  out  of  the  circulation.  The  pressure,  in  the  part 
of  the  vessel  lying  iwripherally  to  the  i)oint  of  plugging,  becomes  almost  nil,  and. 
Ma  result,  there  is  a  collateral  or  backward  current  into  the  region  shut  off,  flow- 
ing from  the  capillaries  in  the  vicinity,  and  probably  even  from  the  veins  bolong- 
ingto  it.  Yet  the  blood  which  flows  in  is  under  so  slight  a  pressure  that  it  does 
not  flow  through,  but  stagnates  in  the  affected  area.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries 
and  veins,  in  which  the  normal  blood-current  has  ceased,  lose  their  natural  con- 
wtency  as  a  result  of  this.  The  vascular  walls  become  abnormally  pervious. 
The  fluid  of  the  blood,  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  also  very  many  red  blood- 
ewpnscles,  penetrate  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel  into  the  surrounding  tissue, 
and  change  it  into  the  so-called  hcemorrhagic  infarction. 

Every  embolic  closure  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  does  not  necessarily 
leralt  in  the  formation  of  an  infarction.  Upon  the  sudden  plugging  of  a  main 
tnmk,  or  of  several  large  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  death  may  ensue  at 
MKscso  that  naturally  all  further  changes  in  the  lung-tissue  cease.  We  also  find 
pite  frequently,  especially  in  central  portions  of  the  lung,  embolism  of  single 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  without  the  formation  of  an  infarction.  In 
such  cases  there  must  necessarily  be  a  little  circulation  in  the  v.ascular  territory 
which  has  been  shut  off,  either  by  anastomoses  between  the  territory  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  that  of  the  bronchial  or  mediastinal  artery,  or  by  the  neigh- 
boring capillaries,  whose  arteries  of  supply  remain  open. 

The  changes  thus  far  described  are  the  result  of  a  purely  mechanical  closure  of 
a  pulmonary  artery.  We  have  noticed  this  csijocially  when  simple  fibrinous 
pings  have  given  the  occasion  for  the  embolic  process.  Pulmonary  infarctions 
are  most  frequent  in  chronic  heart  disease,  in  nil  forms  of  primary  and  secondary 
Station  of  the  heart,  but  especially  in  dissease  of  the  mitral  orifice,  most  often 
fflitral  stenosis.  Thrombus  formation  is  frequent  in  the  dilated  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  furnishes  material  for  pulmonary  emboli:  but  these  emboli  are  seen  in 
all  other  possible  conditions  of  disease,  in  which  thrombosis  in  the  ri^ht  side  of 
the  heart  or  in  the  veins  may  occur. 

The  changes  in  the  lungs  assume  quite  a  different  appearance  if  the  embolic 
niaterial  is  not  simple  fibrinc.  but  if  it  contains  at  the  same  time  some  specific 
infectious  matter.  If  emboli  reach  the  lungs  from  an  acute  malignant  endocar- 
ditis in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or.  as  is  most  frcciuently  the  case,  from  a  puru- 
lent (septic)  phlebitis  anywhere  in  the  body,  giving  rise  to  a  puriform,  liquefying 
18 
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thrombua,  the  specific  factors  in  inflammation — that  is,  bncteria — get  into  thi 
lungs.     Thus  arise  embolic  abscesses  and  embolio  gangrenous  nodules  in  the  lungs.' 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  are  among  the  most  constant 
lesions  in  every  typical  case  of  pysemia.  ^ 

The  fundamental  facts  as  to  the  occurrence  and  significance  of  embolic  pro^f 
cesses  in  general,  and  those  located  in  the  lungs  in  particular,  were  discovered  by^ 
Virehow,    For  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  results  of  embolic  closure  of  the 
vessels  we  must  thank  chiefly  Cohnlieim.  ^M 

Patholog^ical  Anatomy. — Hicmorrhagic  infarctions  may  involve  one  or  mori^ 
lobules,  or  almost  a  whole  lobe  of  the  lung,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
embolus.    Host  infarctions  are  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  and  have 
approximately  a  conieal  shape,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  region  of  the 
vesscL    The  base  of  the  cone  lies  against  the  surface  of  the  pleura.    It  generally^ 
projects  a  little  above  that  surface,  and  its  dark  color  can  usually  be  plainly  rc<y^| 
ognized  througrh  it.    The  pleura  itself  ia  the  seat  of  a  fibrinous  inflammation  at^ 
the  point  to  which  the  infarclirm  reaches,  and  somcLimos  for  a  large  space  around 
it.     The  conical  ehape  of  the  infarction  is  plainly  recognized  on  section.     The 
lung-tissue  is  changed  to  a  firm,  fragile,  uniforuily  black-red  tissue,  devoid  of  air. 
The  embolus  can  usually  be  readily  found  in  the  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
leading  to  the  infarction.     Under  the  microscope  wo  see  a  diffuse  infiltration  of 
tissue,  with  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  infareted  portion.     The  alveoli  and  finer 
bronchi  are  also  filled  with  coagulated  blood.     Under  favorable  circumstances,  in 
cases  of  longer  standing,  the  blood  may  be  reabsorbed  in  part;  so  that  the  lung 
again  contains  air,  but  it  remains  much  pigmented  in  that  place,  and  more  or 
less  indurated  from  the  development  of  interstitial  connective  tissue.    In  excep- 
tional cases  there  ia  complete  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  where  the  in- 
farction is  situated.    Thi^  broken-down  material  is  either  discharged  or  absorbed; 
then  cicatrization  with  contraction  takes  place. 

Huemorrhagic  infarctions  are  usually  situated  in  the  lower  lobes,  and  more 
frequently  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 

The  smaller  embolic  abscesses  are  sometimes  very  nunieroua,  and  are  dissemi 
natefl  over  the  whole  lung.  In  larger  abscesses  the  conical  shape  may  often 
plainly  recognized.  When  an  abscess  extends  to  the  pleura,  a  purulent  pleurisy 
arises  from  direct  infection.  Combinations  and  transitional  forms  between  the 
ordinary  hfemorrbagic  infarction  and  embolic  abscesses  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  lungFi, 

Symptoms. — We  often  find  at  the  autopsy  embolism  of  single  branches  of  the 
pulmonaiT  artery,  with  or  without  infarction,  which  has  caused  no  symptoms  at 
all  during  life. 

Embolism  of  the  main  trunk,  or  of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
may  cause  sudden  death,  as  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  patients  with  heart- 
disease,  or  with  venous  thrombosis.     If  death  bo  not  immediate,  sudden  severe' 
dyspnoea  and  oppression  arise.    The  diagnosis  may  at  least  be  suspected  in  such 
case  if  we  know  of  a  possible  source  for  an  embolus.    In  some  instances,  when  a 
embolus  ia  situated  in  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  has  not  com- 
pletely filled  it,  we  can  hear  a  systolic  vascular  murmur  over  the  affected  spot,  ni 
has  been  observed  by  Litten.     The  diagnosis,  however,  becomes  certain  if  the] 
further  signs  of  infarction  appear  later. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  infarction  in  the  lungs  is  the  blood, 
expectoration.    If  we  see  quite  suddenly  bloody  sputum  in  a  patient  with  mitra 
stenosis,  we  are  usually  right  in  assuming  a  hfemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lun^ 
Either  the  sputtun  consists  almost  entirely  of  dark  blood,  or  the  blood  is  mixed" 
with  more  or  less  mucus;  but  there  is  never  much  air  in  it.     The  bloody  expecto- 
ration  often  lasts  for  several  days. 
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We  try  to  leam  more  of  the  size  and  situation  of  the  lesion  by  a  physical  ex- 
•  amination  of  the  lungs.  Of  course  this  often  gives  a  negative,  or  at  least  a  doubt- 
ful, result.  It  goes  without  saying  that  small  infarctions,  and  also  those  which 
are  central,  can  not  be  made  out  by  physical  examination.  Large  peripheral 
infarctions  may  give  rise  in  many  cases  to  dullness  on  percussion,  crepitant  rales, 
and  harsh  or  bronchial  respiration,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  decide  in  an  individual 
case  whether  the  phjrsical  sig^s  which  we  meet  with  are  not  due  to  other  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  lungs,  such  as  bronchitis  or  hydrothorax.  We  sometimes 
htbsa  a  pleuritic  friction-sound  in  some  part  of  the  chest  a  few  days  after  we  6ua- 
pect  that  an  infarction  has  occurred,  by  which  the  diagnosis  gains  additional  cer- 
tainty. We  hove  already  mentioned  the  subjective  symptoms  in  embolism  of  a 
large  pulmonary  vessel — sudden  dyspncea  and  oppression.  Small  nodules  often 
canae  no  special  symptoms,  but  in  other  cases  the  patient  feels  a  severe  pleuritic 
pain,  due  to  irritation  of  the  pleura. 

Fever  may  be  wholly  absent,  though  we  sometimes  see  a  moderate  rise  of  tem- 
peraiture  at  the  onset. 

The  embolic  abscesses  in  the  lungs  hardly  ever  give  rise  directly  to  clinical 
Cjrmptoms.  They  form  a  part  of  the  general  picture  of  pytemia  and  similar  gen- 
eral infectious  processes.  Marked  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
Mtus  are  seen  only  when  the  abscesses  are  present  in  very  large  number.  If  an 
pycma  develops  from  a  focus  which  extends  to  the  pleura,  it  sometimes  occa- 
is  definite  physical  sij^a. 

It  foUowg  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  embolic  pro- 
CMses  the  chief  stress  must  always  be  laid  on  the  presence  of  an  {etiological 
fictor.  We  must  regard  the  bloody  sputum  as  the  main  direct  symptom  in 
Imnorhagic  infarction.  Embolic  abscesses  in  the  lungs  may  often  be  suspected 
inpyfflmic  diseases,  but  they  can  hardly  ever  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty. 

The  prognosis  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  underlying  disease.  In  heart 
di«eaae  the  occurrence  of  a  haemorrhagic  infarction  is  usually  on  the  whole  an 
nnfarorable  sign,  since  it  points  to  weakness  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  hence  to 
liu;  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  it;  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  symptoms  of  a 
pulmonary  infarction  may  pass  away  entirely. 

We  need  not  give  special  directions  for  treatment.  It  is  in  part  purely  symp- 
tomatic, and  in  part  coincident  with  treatment  of  the  underlying  affection.  Aa 
t*?aTds  prophylaxis,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of  as  perfect  rest 
M  possible  for  those  patients  in  whom  the  presence  of  venous  thrombi — e.  g.,  in 
the  femoral  veins,  suggests  the  possibility  of  pulmonary  embolism. 


CHAPTER  XI 


BBOWN  INDUBATION  OP  THE  LUNQS 

{l,un<ja  I'J   lit  lit   Dt*ta»t) 

Is  heart  disease,  especially  in  mitral  stenosis,  we  often  find  a  peculiar  change 
ui  the  lungs,  whose  origrin  must  be  sought  in  the  long-persisting  engorgement  of 
liie  pulmonary  circulation.  The  lungs  are  hard  and  dense,  and  show  on  a  fresh 
'wtion  an  abnormal  brownish-yellow  color.  In  the  larger  pulmonary  vessels,  both 
•rteriesand  veins,  there  is  a  thickening  and  cloudiness  oi  the  intima  as  a  result  of 
wegtasia.  We  see  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  section,  and  beneath  the 
ple'ira.  little  dark  spots  of  pigment  and  fresh  hojmorrhages.  We  term  this  condi- 
lioa  brown  induration  of  the  lungs. 
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Microscopic  examiuatiou  &lio\vs  that  the  capillaries  are  evidently  dilated 
twisted  as  a  result  of  the  pers-istcnt  stasis.  They  even  extend  u  good  way  into  the 
alveoli,  whose  lumen  is  tluis  actually  diuiinished.  The  interstitial  connective  tis- 
sue seems  somewhat  thickened,  and  we  find  in  it  many  hrown  pignient-jfrauules, 
the  remains  of  the  extrava^atcd  and  decomposed  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  pig- 
ment-granules are  eomc  of  them  free,  and  some  contained  in  cells  (escaped  leuco- 
cytes). Ill  the  iiitiuin  of  the  larger  vessels  we  often  find  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
endothelinui. 

With  regard  to  the  clinieal  importance  of  the  pulmonary  changes  due  to  heart 
disease,  we  should  say  that  it  i-4  very  probable  that  the  dyspna-a  of  such  patients 
is  aggravated  by  the  diminution  of  the  alveolar  spaces  throughout  the  lungii,  as  ai 
resndt  of  their  being  crowded  with  desquaniateil  pulmonarj'  epithelium.  Clin-' 
ifally.  however,  we  can  not  well  distinguish  this  factor  from  the  other  causes  of  i 
tlyspna:a. 

We  have  no  positive  factors  by  which  to  diagnosticate  brown  induration  of  I 
the  lungs  during  life.    The  anatomical  lesions,  too,  show  a  certain  variation,  not"] 

always  to  be  explainetU  in  that,  under 
apparently  the  same  conditions,    the 
brown      induration      is      often      very 
marked,   and   often  extremely  slight. 
In  cases   in   which   we   find   this   iu-^ 
duration  in  the  cadaver  we  have  re- 
peatedly heard,  during  the  patient's 
life,  a  very  sharp,  puerile  respiratory 
murmur,  which  seems  to  be  character- 
istic of  many  cases  of  the  "  heart-dis- 
ease hmg."     We  might  lay  still  more 
stres.?    upon    the    presence    of    large, 
characteristic  cells  in  the  expectora-i 
tion,    which    are    thickly    filled    with 
largo    and    small    yoUow    or    brown 
pigment  -  granules      (see      Fig.      36). 
These   large  pigmented   cells    ("  cells 
of    heart    disease  '*)     are    especiallyi 
abundant    in    the    expectoration    ofj 
patients  with  extreme  mitral  stenosis. 
They   are    identicnl   with    the   above-, 
mentioned  pigment-cells  which  are  found  in  the  lymph  of  the  alveoli  after  death. 
Many  investigators  regard  them  as  alveolar  epithelium,  while  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  mainly  leucocytes  which  have  taken  up  the  pigment  of^ 
the  disintegrated  red  blood-corpuscles.     Besides  the-e  pigment-cells  we  also  f re- I 
quently  see  the  still  intact  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  expectoration  of  patients] 
with  heart  disease. 

The  prognosis  and  trefttment  coincide  with  those  of  the  underlying  cardiac^ 
disease. 
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FiO.  86.— Sputuiu  of  a  pn^'^-'Dt^  ^hh  mitral  otpnoBis. 
containing  iho  sti-caHtnl  "cells  of  heart  ilitieHiH:."' 
(PersoD&l  obserrationi 


CHAPTER  XII 

TUMOBS  or  THE    LUNGS.     CANCEK    OF    THE    LUNOS.     ECHINOCOCCUS" 
OF    THE    LUNGS.      PULMONABY    SYPHILIS 

1.  New  GnowTtis  in  the  Lungs.  Cancer  of  thr  Lrscs. — Most  of  the  new 
growths  which  fire  met  with  in  the  hings  are  of  a  secondary  nature.  Secondary 
cancers  are  sometimes  found  in  the  lungs,  with  carcinoma  of  other  organs,  whose 
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origin  may  always  be  explained  by  supposing  a  growth  of  the  primary  tumor  into 
a  vein,  and  the  consequent  carriage  of  tlie  germs  of  the  growth  to  the  lungs. 
These  secondary  nodule-^  in  the  lungs  usually  cause  uo  special  clinical  symptoms, 
less  they  are  very  numerous  and  extensive,  when  they  give  rise  to  dyspnoja, 
physical  signs.  There  once  came  to  the  clinique  in  Leipeic  a  case  of  sec- 
ondary, and  very  extensive,  miliary  carcinosis  of  the  lungs,  which  ran  a  brief  and 
fatal  cour?e.  simulating  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  predominant  pulmonary 
srmptoms. 

Other  secondary  new  growths  deserving  mention  are  enchondroma  and  sar- 
coma.   We  have  seen  an  extensive  development  of  secondary  pulmonary  sarcoma, 
following  primary  sarcoma  of  the  bronchial  Ij-mph-glnnds,  and  also  following 
Ijinipho-sarcoma  of  the  lymph-glaiuls  of  the  neck,  which  grew  into  the  jugular 
vein.     We  have  also  seen  secondary  deposits  of  sarcoma  rei)eatedly  in  connection 
with  primary  congenital  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  (see  page  644). 
^   Enchondroma,   sarcoma,    and    endothelioma    appear,    also,    as    primary    new 
jwths  in  the  lung.     Pulmonary  cancer  is,  however,  the  only  primary  tumor 
which  haa  any  great  clinical  importance-     In  its  clinical  relations  we  can  olso 
rank  with  it  certain  malignant,  metastatic  forms  of  alveolar  sarcoma.     The 
Typical  cancer  of  the  lungs  is  always  a  cylindrical-celled  carcinoma,  which  un- 
doubtedly arises  from  the  bronchial  epithelium.     It  is  especially   common   in 
cWerly  persons,  over  forty,  and  seems  to  be  found  somewhat  more  frequently  in 
the  right  lung  than  in  the  left,  and  in  the  upper  lobes  than  in  the  lower.    By  its 
didufrion  the  lung-tissue  in  the  parts  affected  by  cancer  is  changed  to  a  yellow- 
ish-gray and  quite  soft  and  crumbling  mass,  devoid  of  air.     We  can  usually 
ifrrspe  away  from  the  section  the  characteristic  cancer-juice,  in  which  the  micro- 
s^opi'  shows  the  typical  cancerous  elements.     The  pleura  is  very  often  involved. 
The  new  growth  has  either  extende<l  directly  into  it,  or  single,  and  more  circum- 
wibpd,  secondary  nodules  have  formed   in   it.     The  lymph-glands  are  almost 
invariably  affected,  especially  the  bronchial  glands,  and  also  the  axillary  and 
|^<?^vi^•«l  glandst.     Secondary  carcinoma  of  other  organs  is  rare,  but  it  is  found 
in  uime  cases  in  the  other  lung,  the  liver,  the  brain,  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  almost  always  difficult  to  iiiterf)rct  correctly  the  clinical  symptoms  of 
cnncer  of  the  lungs  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  disease.  They  are  referred  to  some 
other,  more  common  chronic  pulm^nnry  disease,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  phthi- 
si*.  or  pleurisy,  but  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease  we  succeed,  at  least  in  a 
nnrahor  of  cases,  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  old 
pft'ple,  the  growth  may  remain  latent-. 

The  general  pulmonary  symptoms  have  little  that  is  characteristic.  The 
jmtipnt  rv.niplains  of  gradually  inereasifjg  difficulty  in  respiration,  and  of  pressure 
in  the  chest,  which  may  finally  increase  to  the  most  intense  dyspnoea. 
its  suffer  very  much  from  the  labored,  frequent,  and  spasmodic  cough. 
1  ho  expectoration  in  some  cases  has  no  peculiarity,  but  it  often  assumes,  at  least 
^"ra  lime,  a  characteristic  consistency  which  is  extremely  important  for  diagno- 
*"•  It  contains  blood,  and  also  has  a  peculiar  "currant-jelly-like"  appearance, 
i^tidpr  the  microscope  we  can  sometimes  make  out  the  characteristic  elements  of 
tlic  tumor  in  it.     Severe  haemoptysis  is  also  seen  in  cancer  of  the  lungs. 

Physical  examination  of  the  lungs  gives  positive  results  in  many  cases,  such 
"'  *iullriess,  bronchia]  respiration,  diminished  respiration.  ralo«,  and  sometimes 
pleuritic  friction-sounds,  none  of  which  has  anything  eharncteristic  in  itself, 
ollhuuifh  these  signs  may  be  of  distinct  significance  in  making  out  the  seat  and 
•wpxtpnt  of  the  new  growth.  Yet  sometimes  the  area  and  peculiar  limitations  of 
tnr  dullness — for  example,  if  confiT»ed  to  the  stem nm^ftro  so  different  from  usual 
'"«t  from  these  factors  alone  suspicion  of  a  new  growth  is  excited.  The  sense  of 
f^istiiBee  upon  percussion  is  quite  considerable;  the  respiratory  murmur  over  the 
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tumor  is  often  inaudible  or  concealed  by  the  stridor  due  to  encroachment  on  the 
lumen  of  the  larger  bronchi.  Finally  should  be  noted  the  not  infrequent  appear- 
ance of  a  diffuse  swelling,  and  sometimes  of  a  slight  cedema  of  the  akin  over  the 
affected  spot. 

The  occurrence  of  certain  sequelae  is  of  great  diagnostic  significance.  The; 
chief  one  is  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  neck  or  axilla,  and  also  certaia 
symptoms  of  compression,  ■which  either  are  produced  directly  by  the  new  growth, 
or  are  due  to  the  secondary  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands.  Pressure  on  the 
superior  vena  cava,  or  a  largo  branch  of  it,  causes  oedema  in  the  face,  neck,  over 
the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  in  one  ann.  The  subcutaneous  veins  in  the  regions 
named  appear  dilated  and  tortuous.  Pressure  on  the  oesophagus  causes  ditfi- 
culty  in  deglutition;  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus,  intense  neuralgic  pains 
and  paresis  of  one  arm;  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve,  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cords  and  hoarseness;  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  a  primary  bronchus,  the 
symptoms  of  tracheal  or  bronchial  stenosis.  The  pleura  is  often  involved  so 
that  the  signs  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  associate  themselves  with  the  other  symp- 
toms. It  is  of  diagnostic  importance  that  in  such  cases  the  exudation  is  not 
infrequently  hrcmorrhagic  (vide  infra,  new  growths  of  the  pleura).  Besides  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned  we  must  consider  the  general  symptoms.  As  in< 
carcinoma  in  general,  so  in  pubuonary  carcinoma,  the  well-known  cancerous 
cachexia  gradually  develops.  The  patient  grows  dull,  loses  his  appetite  more  and 
more,  disturbances  of  digestion  and  sometimes  moderate  elevations  of  tempera- 1 
ture  develop,  until  he  finally  succumbs  to  general  marasmus. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  six  months  to  two  years.  The  prog- 
nosis is  fatal.  The  treatment  can  be  only  symptomatic,  and  we  employ  the  same 
remedies  as  in  other  pulmonary  affections. 

We  must  still  briefly  consider  a  new  growth  in  the  lungs  wliich  is  extremely 
interesting  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  In  workmen  in  the  cobalt  mines  o£fl 
Schneeberg,  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland,  the  development  of  malignant  lympho-™ 
sarcomata  in  the  lungs,  with  the  occasional  formation  of  metastases  in  the  glands, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  etc.,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  disease  runs  its  course 
under  the  type  of  a  cJironic  pulmonary  affection,  and  almost  always  ends  fatally. 
The  endemic  occurrence  seems  to  point  to  an  infectious  origin  for  the  tumor. 

2.  EcHiNococc'Us  or  the  Lungs. — Primary  echinococcus  of  the  lungs  is  very- 
rare.     In  most  cases  the  echinococci  are  brought  to  the  lungs  secondarily  from 
other  organs,  either  by  way  of  the  blood-current,  or,  as  is  far  oftener  the  case,  by  ^ 
perforation  of  an  echinococcus  of  the  liver  through  the  diaphragm.  fl 

The  symptoms  of  echinococcus  of  the  lungs  are  manifold.  The  parasite  some-  ™ 
times  remains  entirely  concealed.  In  other  eases  a  more  or  less  severe,  and  often 
febrile,  affection  of  the  lungs,  is  developed,  with  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and 
sometimes  bloody  expectoration,  and  dyspnoea.  Physical  examination  of  the 
lungs  gives  in  some  cases  dullness,  absence  of  resyjiratory  murmur,  and  diminished 
vocal  fremitus,  while  after  the  expectoration  of  the  echinococcus  (vide  infra) 
symptoms  of  a  cavity  may  ensue.  A  correct  interpretation  of  ail  these  symptoms 
is  possible  only  when,  as  has  often  been  observed,  the  echinococcus  cysts  are 
coughed  up,  or  at  least  when  parts  of  them,  like  the  membranes  or  the  booklets, 
are  found  in  the  expectoration. 

The  termination  of  the  disease  may  be  favorable  if  the  echinococci  are  expec- 
torated, or  if  we  succeed  in  removing  them  by  operative  means.  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  be  able  to  kill  the  parasite  by  inhalations  of  turpentine  or  benzine.  Some- 
times the  echinococcus  cyst  becomes  gangrenous,  or  suppurates.  Rupture  into  the 
pleura,  into  the  peritoneum,  into  the  pericardium,  and  externally,  has  also  been 
observed.  This  last  termination  is  the  most  favorable,  since  otherwise,  if  the 
affection  progresses,  a  fatal  result  may  be  caused  by  the  sequelie,  or  rarely  by  the 
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occurrence  of  suffocation.    The  details  of  the  natural  history  of  the  echinococcua 
are  given  in  the  chapter  on  echinococcua  of  the  liver. 

3.  PiruiOKARY  Syphilis. — This  nvould  also  be  the  place  to  speak  of  syphilitic 
new  growtha  in  the  lungs,  but,  in  our  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  quite  abundant  lit- 
erature of  this  subject  iu  recent  times,  no  definite  clinical  description  of  pulmo- 
nary syphilis  can  be  made.    Those  physicians  who  are  disposed  to  consider  every 
pxilmonary  disease  in  a  previously  syphilitic  subject  to  be  of  a  syphilitic  nature^ 
certainly  regard  many  things  as  pulmonary  syphilis  which  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  syphilis.    At  least,  we  have  found  that  all  those  cases  which  at  first  sug- 
gested a  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  finally,  upon  more  accurate  examina- 
tion and  after  longer  observation,  have  turned  out  to  be  something  else,  usually 
tuberculosis.     There  are  a  few  indubitable  casee  of  chronic  indurative  contrac- 
tion of  the  lungs  following  primary  syphilitic  infiltration.     The  clinical  picture 
here  does  not  differ  in  any  characteristic  manner  from  that  of  ordinary  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia.    A  probable  diagnosis  may  be  made  from  the  knowledge 
of  tlje  syphilitic  taint,  the  simultaneous  existence  of  other  syphilitic  lesions — 
€.  g.,  of  the  liver — the  physical  signs  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  find  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  on  repeated  examinations.    It  is  also 
veil  established  that  there  may  be  syphilis  of  the  larger  and  medium-sized 
bronchi,  which  ia  recognized  at  the  autopsy  by  extensive  radiating  cicatrices  in 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  sometimes  lead  to  stenosis.    Single  gum- 
matoos  nodules  in  the  lungs  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.    We  sometimes  find  in 
the  pleura  peculiar  radiating  cicatrices,  which  probably  are  of  syphilitic  origin. 
The  pulmonary  syphilis  of  the  new-born,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  single  nod- 
ules or  as  a  diffuse  syphilitic  infiltration,  the  so-called  pneumonia  alba,  has  only 
&  pathological  interest. 

If  the  existence  of  a  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs  is  suspected,  of  course 
90Cific  treatment  should  be  employed.  Iodide  of  potassium  must  be  adminis- 
tttedand  perhaps  also  a  coiu^e  of  mercurial  inunctions.  The  results  are  not  apt 
to  he  brilliant,  however,  because  it  ia  of  course  impossible  to  restore  the  portions 
which  have  been  cicatrized. 


SECTION  V 

DiSEASKS   OF  THE   PlETRA 

CHAPTER  I 

PLEtmiSY 

{Pltuntii) 

■Stiology. — Pleurisy  is  divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  In  a  strict  sense, 
rtip  only  cases  of  pleurisy  which  can  bo  termed  primary  are  those  in  which  the 
p«thogcnic  organisms  penetrate  into  a  healthy  body,  and  become  localized  in  the 
pleura  without  any  previous  organic  lesion  elsewhere.  No  doubt  many  a  case  of 
p'euriMy  eeems  primary  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  which  is  really  not  so.  The 
<lisea»  antecedent  to  the  pleurisy  may  be  so  slight  as  to  present  no  symptoms  and 
"ttract  no  attention.  The  pleurisy  appears  as  an  apparently  independent  dis- 
fwe.  nnd  is  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention  to  the  previously  existing 
affwtion. 

Exclusive  of  traumatic  pleuris}',  resulting  from  such  injuries  as  a  penetrating 
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thoracic  wound,  we  know  positively  of  only  one  form  of  pleurisy — viz.,  the  rheu- 
niutif — which  is  primarj'.  This  is,  from  an  cetiologioal  point  of  view,  most 
clo>;fly  allied  with  acute  articular  rheumuttsm  (FicHller).  In  polyarthritis  (see 
page  G80)  it  is  not  very  exceptional  to  have  pleurisy  develop  secondarily.  lu 
many  casea  the  rheumatic  affeti'tion  attaeksi  the  pleura  at  first,  without  any  {?reat 
involvement  of  the  joints.  Then  often  follow  articular  trouble,  endocarditis, 
and  the  like,  coniimiinp',  or  for  the  first  time  di.solosing'.  the  a-tiology  of  the 
attack.  Whether  still  other  pathofceuic  influencea  may  produce  primary  pleurisy 
is  not  settled.  Some  cases  of  acute  pleurisy,  setting  in  with  high  fever,  we  have 
felt  justified  in  referrini?  to  diplococcus  infection,  as  suggested  by  t!ie  asisoeiation 
"  of  heriies  and  other  aymptonis.  In  such  instances  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
cludi'  with  ciTtaJnty  the  presence  of  a  small  focus  of  pneumonia.  In  genuine 
primary  pleuriBy  the  pathogenic  gemia  must  first  enter  the  circulation,  aud  by 
that  means  reach  the  pleura.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  find  out  any  speci&I 
exciting  cause  for  the  attack.    Often  it  is  ascribed  to  catching  eokL 

Among  those  varieties  of  pleurisy  which  appear  from  a  clinical  standpoint  a9 
primary,  while  their  existence  is  really  referable  to  a  previous  lesion  of  the  body, 
by  far  the  most  frequent  and  important  is  the  tubercular.  On  this  point  it  was 
only  gradually  and  by  means  of  long  experience  that  physicians  obtained  a  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  truth.  We  l)elieve  it  right  to  say  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  all  cases  of  apparently  primiiry  pleurisy  are  tubercular.  The  infection  of  ^ 
the  pleura  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  it  by  germs  from  some  tuberculous  f ocus  V 
situated  near  by.  Either  there  nne  small  tuberculous  patches  in  the  lungs  which 
extend  to  the  pleura,  tir,  probalily  yet  more  frequently,  bronchial  or  retro-bron- 
chial IjTnph-glands,  being  tubercular,  break  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  promptly 
excite  pleurisy.  In  many  of  these  en^es  the  further  course  of  this  disease  clearly^ 
shows  that  the  pleurisy  was  tuberculous  at  the  start,  and  not  infrequently  thefl 
physican  is  justified,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  illness,  in  expressing  his 
suspicion  of  tuberculosis  (pide  infra,  diagnosis).  In  many  other  case^  of  pleu- 
risy its  secondary  character  is  clear  irom  the  start.  Most  of  these  i>ccur  from 
the  direct  extension  of  the  intlanunatnry  process,  from  some  neighboring  organ, 
to  the  pleura.  When  considering  pulmonary  diseases,  we  had  occasion  to  point 
out  that  the  various  pathological  changes  in  the  lungs,  when  they  extend  to  the 
pleura,  invoh'e  it  in  the  disease.  Thus  we  see  pleurisy  associated  with  croupous 
pneumonia,  lobular  eatan-hal  pneumonia,  pulmonarj,'  gangrene,  hfemorrhagio  in- 
farction, embolic  abscesses,  and,  most  important  of  all,  pulmonnry  tuberculosis. 
Many  of  the  diseases  just  enumerated  are  frequent  complications  of  the  mo?t 
diverse  diseases.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  pleurisy  is  a  not  infre- 
quent phenomenon  in  nil  sorts  of  severe  illnesses. 

Inflammation  from  other  neighboring  organs  beside  the  lungs  may  extend  to 
the  pleura.    Inflammation  of  the  contiguous  serous  membranes  maj'  spread  to  the 
pleura  by  continuity;  thus  pleurisy  complicates  pericarditis  and  peritonitis.     I^' ^ 
asniuch  as  the  pleura  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardium  lie  in  direct  appo-fl 
sitiou  and,  furthermore,  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  directly 
coimeeted  by  the  lymph-channels  of  the  diaphragm,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  not  only  serous  and  purulent,  but  also  diplococcus.  inflammation  of  the  pcri-^ 
eardium  and  jwritoneuni  may  have  pleurisy  for  a  sequel.  ( 

Another  variety  of  secondary  pleurisy  is  due  to  the  conveyance  of  the  inflam- 
matory organisms  not  from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  from  other  parts, 
by  way  of  the  circulation.  Here  sljould  be  mentioned  pleurisy  due  to  general 
BcpsLs.  to  polyarthritis,  to  nephritis  (see  page  632),  and  to  genuine  gout  (which 
see).  The  factors  which  give  rise  to  the  inflammation  are  either  organic  or.  in 
tlie  case  of  gout  and  nephritis,  chemical  in  their  nature.  The  iiiflammntion  they 
excite  in  the  pleura  is  most  varied  in  its  kind  and  degree. 
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Of  late  years  bflctenolog ical  iiive^stigations  have  been  made  by  E.  Levy,  Prince 
Xudwig  Ferdiiiand,  uiid  others,  to  obtain  a  more  aecurate  knowledge  as  to  the 
pecial  variety  of  germs  in  the  various  forms  of  pleurisy,  due  to  infection  with 
oi^anizeil  oiuteriul.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  liowever,  tliat  these  bacteriological 
investigations  have  bceu,  fur  the  most  part,  directed  not  to  the  diseased  tissue, 
but  to  the  inflammatory  pleuritic  exudation.     This,  however,  in  many  cases  con- 
tains no  bacteria  whatever.    In  particular,  the  exudation  in  most  cases  of  tuber- 
culous pleurisy,  whether  serous  or  purulent,  is  absolutely  sterile,  and  in  the  sec- 
ondary pleuritic  c-XudjUions,  in  acute  polyarthritis  and  nephritis,  the  search  for 
bacteria  has  faile<l  agnin  and  again.     In  other  cases  of  pleurii^y.  however,  stujihy- 
lococci  have  been  f<>un<l  in  the  exudate,  and  in  empyema  8treptoc<x'ci  als<>.    Metii- 
pneumonic  pleurisy,  whether  serous  or  purulent,  is  often,  though  not  always, 
fharnrterized  by  the  presence  of  genuine  pneumocoeci.     In  general,  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  special  cause  of  the  disease  will  have  to  be  whether  the  pleu- 
risy, in  each  case,  is  a  part  of  the  original  primary  disease — that  is,  whether  wc 
find  tubercle  bacilli  in  tuberculosis  and  diplococci  in  pneumonia,  or  whether  th^ 
^uri*y  is  a  secondarj'  complication,  so  that,  for  example,  we  fiTid  slreptiicocci 
iu  typhoid  fever.     Further  investigations  are  needed  for  complete  enlightenment 
with  retran]  tn  nil  fhf'-e  matters. 

Patholog'ical  Anatomy. — The  inflamed  pleura  is  mnrkedly  injected,  it  has  lost 
it!  ruimial  luster,  and  instead  has  a  <lull  surface.  This  dullness  is  due  to  the 
waKuIated  fibrinous  exudation  upon  the  pleura,  the  exudation,  in  mild  cases, 
forming  only  a  thin  layer.  In  more  advanced  cases,  however,  the  surface  of  the 
pleura  is  covered  with  thick,  rough,  and  shnggy  masses  of  fibrine.  As  long  as  the 
fluid  in  the  pleura  is  little  or  not  at  oil  increased,  we  speak  of  a  simple  fibrinous 
or  dry  pleurisy  (pleuritis  fihrvnosta  vel  sicca). 

In  other  cases,  however,  besides  the  hiyer  of  fibrine  there  is  an  abundant  exu- 
dation of  fluid  from  the  capillaries  ctf  the  pleura,  forming  a  pleuritic  effusion. 
This  is  onlinarily  of  a  simple  serous  cbnracter — serous  and  si^ro-Hlirinous  effu- 
iioas.  The  fluid  collects  between  ttie  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  or,  if  there  is  at  the 
wnwtinie  an  abundant  coating  of  fibrine,  between  the  gaps  and  in  the  mejihes  of 
'!»  tibrinous  exudation.  In  such  cases  there  are  often  many  flakes  of  fibrine 
tfoiilitig  in  the  fluid. 

FfKin  microscopic  examination  there  are  invariably  found  a  few  leucocytes 
even  in  sf^rous  exudations,  and  also  sometimes  a  very  few  blood-corpuscles  and 
''ii'lothelial  cells  (often  swollen  or  fatty-degenerated),  and  plates  of  choles- 
tertu. 

If  the  number  of  pus-corpuscles  in  the  exudation  becomes  much  increased,  we 
hsTea  sero-purulent.  or  a  purulent  exudation.  This  is  always  due  to  the  presence 
|>^  a  specific  organized  poison  which  excites  the  suppuration.  The  pleurisies 
*hjr|i  come  from  embolic  abscesses,  from  gangrenous  foci  in  the  lungs,  and  from 
curious  ribs,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  rupture  of  tubercular  cavities  into 
tbp  pleura,  are  almost  nlways  of  a  suppurative  character.  We  cnll  the  purulent 
I'leuritic  effusion  empyema.  If  putrefiictive  agencies  enter  the  pleural  cavity  at 
'ke»nme  time  with  the  pus  poison,  as  in  the  pleurisies  which  develop  in  pulmonary 
pitigrpne,  the  purulent  exudation  assumes  an  ichorous,  putrid  character — ichorous 
rffiuion. 

Tnder  certain  circumstances  the  effusion  assumes  a  hremorrhugic  character — 
Iwinnrrhagic  effusion — especially  if  haMnorrhnges  occur  from  the  old  or  newly 
fwrm^l  capilKiries  dilated  bj'  the  iiiflammntion.  They  arise  partly  by  diapedesis 
"Ofl  partly  from  mplure  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  exact  cause  of  the  hiem- 
t'rrhaires  is  usually  unknown.  We  know  by  e.xiierieuce  that  htemorrhngic  eflfu- 
''lons  nre  most  frequent  in  tubercular  pleurisy,  a  fact  which  is  of  diagnostic  im- 
PoTlnnce.    The  exudation  may  also  be  hemorrhagic   in  connection  with  new 
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growths  of  the  pleura,  after  severe  croupous  pneumonia,  in  septic  disease  C 
puerperal  fever),  and  finally  wben  there  is  a  geueral  hBcmorrhagic  diathesis, 
seen  iu  scurvy,  purpura  hajmorrhagica,  and  leukaemia.  In  all  these  last-men- 
lioued  cases  it  should,  of  course,  be  considered  that  we  are  not  always  dealing 
with  a  true  inflammatory  exudation,  but  merely  with  a  hsemorrhage  into  the 
pleural  cavity. 

The  amount  of  fluid  collected  in  one  pleural  cavity  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
somewhere  between  a  pint  and  a  quart  (500-1,000  cubic  centimetres),  but  it  may 
reach  three  or  four  quarts.  Every  large  effusion  must  bifluence  the  position  of 
the  yielding  walls  of  the  pleural  cavity,  the  chest-wall,  the  lungs,  the  medias- 
tinum, and  the  diaphragm,  through  the  consequent  increase  of  pressure  in  the 
affected  pleural  cavity;  and  the  resultant  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  neighbor- 
ing organs  are  of  the  greatest  clinical  significance.  Attention  is  first  called  to 
the  lungs  themselves.  Since  the  normal  lung  is  expanded  in  the  thorax  beyon(|fl 
its  elaBtie  equilibrium,  it  wiU  retract  as  soon  as  a  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  i»™ 
occupied  with  fluid.  Until  it  has  reached  its  position  of  elastic  equilibrium  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  positive  pressure  on  the  lung.  The  lung  floats  on  the  effu- 
sion, in  a  certain  way,  if  there  be  no  adhesions,  but,  as  the  amount  of  the  fluid 
further  increases,  compression  of  the  lung  follows.  With  a  very  large  effusion  the 
lung  is  pushed  wholly  up  and  back  against  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  changed 
to  an  almost  bloodless,  airless,  flat  mass.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  atelec- 
tasis of  the  lung  is  not  caused  exclusively  by  compression  from  without,  but  that, 
after  the  normal  respiratory  movements  have  ceased,  a  part  of  the  air  in  the  Iwag 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  vessels,  or  even  by  the  effusion. 

We  also  see  the  results  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  pleuritic  effusion  on  thi 
mediastinum  and  diaphragm,  as  well  as  on  the  lungs.    Displacements  of  the  hea 
arise  fromi  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  mediastinum,  which  must  take  place  if  the 
pressure  in  the  diseased  pleural  cavity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  a 
greater  and  positive  pressure  is  unnecessary,  since  a  negative  pressure  prevails  on 
the  healthy  side. 

The  downward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  which  usually  affects  both  halves  o! 
it,  although  in  unequal  degree,  makes  itself  manifest  on  the  right  by  the  low  posi- 
tion of  the  liver,  and  on  the  left  by  the  downward  displacement  of  the  stomaci 
and  large  intestine.  It  must  be  particularly  noticed,  however,  that  adhesion! 
may  prevent  all  the  pressure-displacements  which  we  have  mentioned,  both  of  t 
lungs  and  of  the  neighboring  organs. 

As  regards  the  further  changes  and  terminntiong  of  the  pleuritic  processefl^^ 
they  depend  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  effusion.  Favorable  cases  may 
result  in  complete  recovery  and  absorption  of  the  effusion.  The  fluid  contents 
are  taken  up  directly  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  pleura,  and  the  solid  constituents, 
the  fibrine  and  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  are  decomposed,  dissolved,  and  a 
Borhed.  Old  fibrinous  patches  sometimes  become  impregnated  with  lime  sal 
so-called  "  pleuritic  ossification." 

Wlienever  a  case  of  extensive  pleurisy,  with  an  abundant  fibrinous  or  fluid 
exudation,  gets  well,  there  is  a  marked  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  pleura, 
in  which  the  whole  thoracic  wall  is  involved.  It  requires  months  for  the  lungs 
and  the  thorax  to  regain  their  normal  expansion,  if  they  can  ever  do  so. 

That  recovery  from  large  pleuritic  exudation  is  so  often  incomplete,  is  ex- 
plained for  the  most  part  by  the  nature  of  the  original  disease.     We  often  find^n 
that  temporary  improvement  is  folio-wed  by  a  freph  relapse  of  pleurisy,  or  by  th^jH 
appearance  of  extensive  and  usually  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  or  other^ 
organs. 

In  the  case  of  purulent  exudations,  also,  final  absorption  of  the  fluid  is  possl 
ble.    This  is  especially  likely  when  the  empyema  is  meta-pneumonic  and  beni^: 
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thiii  demands  much  time,  and  thick,  cheesy  masses  of  pna  are  often  left  in  tlie 
pleural  sac  In  most  cufcs  of  empyema,  if  there  is  not  timely  operative  interfer- 
ence, the  pus  seeks  an  outlet  for  itself.  It  may  break  through  the  visceral  pleura 
into  a  bronchus,  and  be  emptied  externally,  thus  giving^  rise  to  a  pyo-pneumo- 
tborax ;  but  in  many  cases  the  pleura  seems  to  be  destroyed  only  superficially,  and 
the  pti8  18  pressed  into  the  alveoli  as  into  a  sponge,  especially  by  the  movements 
of  coughing,  and  thence  reaches  the  bronchi,  without  letting  the  air  enter  the 
pleural  carity  (Traube).  In  other  cases  the  empyema  breaks  externally  through 
the  chest-wall — empyema  necessitatis.  The  point  of  rupture  is  usually  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sternum,  where  the  chest-wall  is  thinnest.  In  very  rare  cases 
the  empyema  breaks  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  trunk,  or  into  the  abdominal 

»  cavity. 
Conne  of  the  Disease. — ^We  will  speak  in  what  follows  especially  of  the  course 
■od  symptoms  of  ordinary,  apparently  primary  {vide  supra),  fibrinous  or  sero- 
fibrinona  pleurisy,  the  so-called  simple  pleuritic  effusion.  What  is  said  of  it 
obtains  in  large  measure  in  the  other  form  of  pleurisy  also.  The  physical  signs, 
<>f  course,  are  almost  wholly  independent  of  the  character  of  the  effusion.  As  far 
IS  the  different  forms  of  pleurisy  differ  clinically,  we  will  mention  their  peculiari- 
ti«  below. 

Only  rarely  is  the  onset  of  pleurisy  quite  acute  and  sudden,  beginning  with  a 
rigor.  In  such  ca&es  we  must  guard  against  confusing  it  with  croupous  pneu- 
monia. Pleurisy  usually  begins  slowly  and  gradually.  The  symptoms,  which 
iHe  patient  himself  feels,  are  in  many  cases  to  be  referred  directly  to  the  disease  of 
tbe  pleura.  One  of  the  most  constant  is  the  pleuritic  pain,  the  stitch  in  the  side. 
A  more  or  less  severe  pain  comes  on  in  the  side  at  every  deep  breath,  and  hence 
up)n  any  physical  exertion ;  also  ujwn  movements  of  the  body,  in  stooping, 
ecnghing,  or  gnping.  Shortness  of  breath  soon  appears,  and  constantly  increases. 
There  is  often  a  frequent,  dry  cough.  Sometimes  there  are  scarcely  any  cough 
•ad  expectoration.  Such  expectoration  as  there  may  bo  is  usually  simply  mu- 
coiu.  Besides  that,  severe  general  symptoms  almost  always  develop;  the  patient 
fueU  dull,  looks  pale,  and  has  no  appetite.  Patients  who  can  endure  a  good  deal 
often  keep  at  work  for  a  long  time,  until,  after  feeling  miserable  for  three  or  four 
*wki,  they  arc  forced  to  stay  at  home  and  summon  a  physician.  It  is  very  impor- 
twt  to  know  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  general  symptoms  are  much  more  promi- 
nent, nt  the  beginning  of  pleurisy,  than  the  local  ones.  The  patient  comes  to  the 
;>iiX&ioian  complaining  only  of  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  or  headache,  and  the 
tkjvieal  examination  is  the  first  thing  that  shows  the  presence  of  perhaps  a  large 
pinritie  effusion. 

In  most  of  the  severe  cases  the  further  course  is  slow  like  the  beginning,  but 
sometimes  tlie  severest  symptoms,  most  intense  dyspncea,  marked  cyanosis,  etc., 
iMy  come  on  in  a  short  time,  owing  to  a  sudden  increase  of  the  effusion.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  in  mild  cases  the  symptoms  may  disappear  again  in  a  few  weeks,  but 
the  objetMive  signs  in  such  cases  are  generally  to  be  made  out  for  a  longer  time. 
The  disease  ordinarily  lasts  for  at  least  five  or  six  weeks,  and  often  ranch  longer. 
Qradunl  recovery  follows,  or  the  uneet  of  some  new  disease,  usually  tubercular 
"'•■'If  infra). 

Single  Symptoms. — The  pleuritic  patn,  the  stitch  in  the  side,  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  subjective  symptoms.  We  have  previously  mentioned  that  in  pri- 
ttutr;  diseases  of  the  lungs,  too.  as  in  croupous  pneumonia,  the  stitch  in  the  side 
i»due  to  the  accompanying  pleurisy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  apparent  intensity  of  the  disease.  There  is 
cften  the  severest  pain  in  the  side  when  the  physical  examination  shows  almost 
D'J'hing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  hear  a  decided  pleuritic  rub  without  the 
patient's  complaining  of  any  special  pain.     Pressure  on  the  chest-wall  on  the 
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ofTccted  side  is  often  very  painful.  With  severe  pain  we  may  cnnsidcT  the  possi'< 
bility  of  an  invai^ion  of  the  interco.>t:il  norvus  by  the  iurtammntion.  We  havt 
jiever  observed  ca?es,  like  those  described  by  sonic  authors,  of  "crossed  pleuritifl 
pain  " — that  is.  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  localized  on  the  side  not  aflFected. 

Cough  and  Expectoration, — The  cough  is  probably  excited  directly  by  the  dw 
ease  of  the  pleura.    We  often  find  that  the  pain  in  the  side  and  also  the  cougl 
nre  brought  on  hy  a  deep  inspiration.    Expectoration  ia  entirely  absent  in  unci"«r 
plicated  pleurisy,  or  it  is  scanty,  and  consif^ts  ^imply  of  mucu^.    Much  expectora- 
tion  always  means  a   pulnionar>'  complication.     A   larg-e   amount   of  purulent 
Bputiun  is  evacuated  if  n  purulent  effusion  breaks  into  the  lungs  {vide  supra). 

Dyspnoea. — The  respiration  is  usually  shallow,  and  consequently  frequent, 
cause  of  the  pleuritic  pain.     In  every  largo  effusion  which  prevents  respiratioi^ 
in  one  lunpf  the  dyspn^ra  becomes  more  severe,  and  may,  with  a  verj'  extensive 
effusion,  rench  the  highest  degree  of  orthopnnca.     The  stronger  the  patient  wa 
b^^fore  the  disease,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  effusion  develops,  the  more  severe, 
a  rule,  is  the  dyspnoea. 

Fever. — Most  severe  pleurisies  arc  associated  with  fever,  but  its  height  is  na| 
very  great,  so  that  it  quite  rarely  reaches  ]0-t°  (40**  C).  The  fever  has  no  typical 
course.  In  eases  with  an  acute  beginning  it  is  sometimes  quite  continuous,  or 
slightly  remitting  at  first.  If  improvement  takes  plnce,  the  fever  goes  down 
about  two  or  three  weeks  by  lysis,  so  that  this  part  of  the  temperature-curve  mi 
be  precisely  like  the  period  of  defervescence  in  typhoid. 

In  the  more  protracted  cns-es  the  fever  gradiuiily  becomes  more  remitting,  vary 
ing  between  100°  and  101°  ("8°-38.5°  C),  and  it  assumes  mure  and  more  tb 
form  of  hectic  fever.  The  longer  the  evening  rise  of  temperature  lasts,  the  ruoi 
wc  are  justified  in  suspecting  tuberculosis.  In  empyema  we  see  a  higher,  irrej 
lar  fever,  sometimes  associated  with  severe  chills. 

The  jiulse  is  constantly  rnpid,  up  to  10<)  and  over.     In  nil  severe  cases  xht 
strength  and  tension  of  the  pulse  are  much  diminished.    Irregularity  of  the  puis 
is  not  infrequent.    All  thei^e  changes  are  probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  pi 
sure  of  the  effusion  on  the  heart  and  large  vessels.     Liehthcim  has  discoverc 
experimentally  that  it  is  not  the  compression  of  the  vessels  in  the  compress 
lung  which  towers  the  arterial  tcuj^ion. 

General  iSt/mptoms. — Pleurisy  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  pronounc 
general  maluise,  muscular  weakness,  and  dullness.    The  patient  is  pale,  and  oftei 
markedly  cyanotic   in  cases  with   much   disturbance   of   respiration.     There 
great  emaciation  if  the  disease  is  of  li>ng  duration. 

The  appetite  declines  from  the  outset.     There  is  often  occasional  vomiting 
especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  disease.    The  bowels  are  usually  constipate 
Many  patients  complain  of  hendacho. 

The  condition  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  very  important.    In  every  pleuritil 
effuBion  the  amount  of  urine  is  decidedly  diminished  so  long  as  the  effusion 
increases  or  remains  at  tli«3  same  height.    The  daily  amount  is  sometimes  only 
eigiit  or  ten  ounces  (200—400  cubic  centimetres^     The  urine  is  also  concentrate 
its  specific  gravity  being  about   1020-1028.     Sediments  of  urates  often  foi 
This  diminution  of  the  excretion  of  water  by  the  kidneys  is  largely  the  result 
the  diminished  arterial  pressure.    An  increase  of  the  amount  of  urine  is  always 
favorable  sj-mptom,  often  the  first  sign  of  b<.>ginnJng  absorption  of  the  effvisiot 
If  a  large  effusion  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  amount  of  urine  may  increase  to^ 
eighty  or  a  hundred  ounce*  (2.500-3,000  cubic  centimetres)  daily.     The  urine, 
then,  of  course,  is  abnormally  clear  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
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Physical  Signs 

1.  Fibrinous  Pleurisy— Pleuritis  Sicca.— Simple  fibrinous  pleuHsj*  sometimes 
fives  rise  to  no  pl».V!-ical  figus  at  all.    If  it  develops  as  o  resiilt  of  some  pulmonary 
Fectioa,  the  physical  signs  present  are  often  dependent  upon  the  latter  alone. 

In  many  cosee»  however,  drj'  pleurisy  may  cause  marked  objective  signs.    On 
Lspection,  we  are  struck  by  the  impaired  mubility  of  the  atfeeted  side  on  respirn- 
Jiou,  which  is  due  to  the  pain  caused  by  brcathintr.    Because  of  this  »ame  tender- 
less  the  patient  at  first  uften  lies  on  the  sound  side.    Percussion  j^ives  no  qualita- 
live  ehantre  of  resonance  0»  yet.    With  the  beginning  of  exudation  flight  dullness 
Ippearss,  at  first  almost  always  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs.     Sometimes 
Ihe  resonance  becomes  tympanitic  as  a  result  of  retraction  of  the  lung.    We  can 
ridmi>st  constantly  make  out,  especially  in  the  back,  that  the  lower  edge  of  the 
lung  moves  lesia  than  usual  on  respiration.    Auscultation  gives  a  rcapiratory  mur- 
Bjur  that  is  either  qualitatively  unchanged  or  indefinite,  but  it  is  always  dimiu- 
ibed.    The  peculiar  pathognomonic  sign  of  dry  pleurisy,  however,  is  the  pleuritic 
friction-rub,  that  characteristic  rubbing,  grating,  creaking  sound,  which  arises 
|from  the  °iliding  of  the  rough  pleural  surfaces  over  each  other,  and  is  detected 
rt4>MialJy  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax.    We  can  hear  it  both  on  inspira- 
jlion  Nod  on  expiration.    It  is  often  jerky,  one  rub  following  another  after  a  con- 
lidderable  interval.     If  we  are  sure  we  hear  a  pleuritic  rub,  it  is  direct  evidence  of 
existence  of  a  dry  pleurisy,  but  its  absence  will  not  let  us  exclude  pleurisy* 
friction-sound  must  be  abeent  if  there  are  pleuritic  adhesions.    Wo  can  often 
_fPArked  rub  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  chest.    Sometimes  the  patient  feels 
f,  but  in  other  cases  he  has  no  sensation  of  it.    We  may  confound  n  slight 
mih   with   fine  crepitant    rales.     KeiJeated   examinations    before   and    after   the 
patient   has  cougheij  usually  confirm  the  diagnosis,  since  the  rales  are  often 
changed  by  coughing. 

To  be  distinguished  from  the  mild  form  of  dry  pleurisy  just  described  is  that 

fvaricty  in  which  there  is  on  extensive  and  abimdant  fibrinous  exudation,  with 

iWareely  any  liquid.     We  have  repeatedly  seen  severe  cases  following  pneumonia, 

or  CTBD  apparently  primary  cases,  which  displayed  marked  dullness  and  sense  of 

on  rjennission  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  with  diminished 

It  respiration,  and  yet  upon  exploratory  puncture  only  a  few  dp'»ps  of 

"wwttsf  exudation  could  be  obtained.     Evidently  we  hud  to  do  with  the  fornui- 

lion  of  large  amounts  of  coagulated  fibrine.     Attacks  of  this  sort  usually  run  a 

«e»ere  and  tedious  iMjur*e.  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  get  well  at  last. 

2.  Pleuritic  Effusion. — Small  amoimta  of  fluid  in  a  pleural  cavity  escape 
diicovery.  Physical  signs  first  appear  when  the  amount  of  eifusion  reaches  eight 
or  ten  ounces  (200-300  cubic  centimetres). 

Inspection  shows  first  the  more  or  less  marked  impairment  of  motion  on  the 
»ff'  ■    on  respiration.     If  the  amount  of  the  effusion  is  largo,  there  is  an 

t\  ation  of  the  affected  side  in  the  lower  posterior  and  lateral  portions 

"f  tU-  (borax.  The  intercostal  spaces  arc  tluttcned  or  even  a  little  convex.  The 
lupples  and  shoulder-blades  are  farther  removed  from  the  median  line  on  the 
»ff«!ctod  side  than  on  the  healthy  side.  The  hypochondrium  on  the  affe<'ted  side 
i*tnare  prominent.  In  an  extraordinarily  large  effusion  on  the  left  side  we  have 
•**n  and  felt,  in  the  left  hyi>ochon<lrinm,  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphrngm, 
which  was  actually  arched  downward-  By  direct  measurement  in  gevcro  cases  we 
«ii  make  out  that  the  affected  side  is  expanded  several  centimetres. 

With  every  large  effusion  there  is  marked  dyspnoea  and  acceleruted  respiru- 

"011.    The  flight  excursions  of  the  affected  side  on  respiration  are  usually  very 

iikinp,  while  the  sound  side  moves  so  much  the  more.     In  this  stage  of  pleurisy 

dent  often  lies  upon  the  affected  *ide,  in  order  to  breatlie  with  the  healthy 
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Inng  with  as  little  restraint  as  possible.    With  large  effusions  complete  orthopnc 
mny  develop. 

The  sigrns  due  to  displacement  of  the  neighboring  organs,  which  are  noticeable" 
on  inspection,  will  be  mentioned  below  in  the  appropriate  connection. 

Everywhere  that  a  layer  of  fluid  comes  between  the  lung  and  the  chest-waM 
there  is  a  loss  of  clearness  in  the  percussion-note.  If  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  effusion  is  five  or  six  centimetres,  the  resonance  seems  completely  dull  or  flat. 
The  pleuritic  dullness  is  almost  always  made  out  first  in  the  lower  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  thorax,  more  rarely  in  the  lower  lateral  portions.  With  a  slight 
effusion  the  height  of  the  dullness  is  only  a  few  centimetres,  but,  with  mut 
effusion,  it  rises  higher  in  the  back  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax;  and 
the  right,  resonance  gradually  grows  dull  anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  above 
liver.  With  very  large  effusions  the  dullness  may  begin  in  front  at  the  second 
third  rib,  or  in  rare  cases  even  the  whole  half  of  the  chest,  front  and  back,  mi 
give  a  totally  flat  percussion-note.  Pleuritic  dullness  is  always  attended  with 
marked  feeling  of  resistance  on  percussion. 

With  medium-sized  effusions,  when  the  dullness  docs  not  extend  over  tl 
whole  back,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  dullness  usually  forms  an  oblique  lin« 
highest  at  the  vertebral  column  and  thence  running  obliquely  downward  to  tl 
side  of  the  thorax.    Exceptionally  the  line  runs  the  other  way.    On  the  right 
is  not  possible  to  distinguish  by  percussion  the  lower  limit  of  the  exudation  from 
the  liver.    On  the  left  we  can  often  distinguish  its  lower  limit  from  the  tympa- 
nitic resonance  of  the  stomach,  and  are  thus  aided  in  diagnosis  {vide  infra,  dis- 
placement of  organs). 

[In  moderate  effusion  without  adhesions  or  pneumonic  complications;,  the 
of  flatness  in  the  back,  the  patient  being  in  the  vertical  position,  is  lowest  xxt 
the  spinal  column,  and  rises  in  a  curve  like  the  letter  S  as  it  passes  outwai 
toward  the  axillary  region.  The  experiments  by  Dr.  Gnrland,  of  Boston,  with 
reference  to  this  point  are  well  known.  Before  attempting  to  murk  out  this  line 
the  patient  should  be  told  to  take  several  deep  inspirations,  in  order  to  inflate  th| 
triangular  portion  of  lung  which  dips  down  near  the  vertebra?.] 

The  percussion-note  above  a  pleuritic  effusion  deserves  attention.     The  b^ii 
ning  of  pleuritic  dullness  is  almost  always  relative,  gradually  passing  to  an  aba 
lute  flatness.    The  pulmonary  resonance  above  the  heginniug^  of  dullness  is  usu^ 
ally  tympanitic,  from  retraction  of  the  lung-tissue.     We  find   the   t.wnpaniti* 
resonance  beautifully  distinct  in  large  effusions  in  the  first  and  second  intereosti 
spaces  in  front.    It  is  loud  and  deep,  and  remaiinB  uriubanged  with  the  moull 
Open— Skoda*3  resonance.    With  very  large  effusions,  which  cause  an  actxial  cora*^ 
pression  of  the  lung,  we  sometimes  find,  in  the  second  intercostal  space,  a  d\ 
tympanitic  resonance,  which  becomes  higher  on  opening  the  mouth.    This  re 
nance  arises  from  the  vibrations  of  air  in  a  large  bronchus  surrounded  by  coi 
pressed  lung — "  Williams's  tracheal  tone."     With  large  effusions  we  sometime 
hear  over  the  retracted  lung,  in  the  iipper  anterior  intercostal  spaces,  a  distinci 
buckram  sound — the  "  cracked-pot  sound," 

Displacement  of  the  neighboring  organs,  which  is  made  out  chiefly  by  percuJ 
£ion,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  physical  signs  in  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

In  right-eided  effusions  the  liver,  espeoinlly  the  right  lobe,  is  displaced  downr, 
ward.    We  find  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  dullness  extending  several  cent! 
metres  below  the  ribs.    In  very  large  effusions  the  liver  may  be  pushed  down 
the  level  of  the  umbilicus.     The  pushing  of  the  mediastinum  to  the  loft  in  lai 
effusions  may  be  recognized  upon  percussing  from  the  right  toward  the  left,  bl 
dullness  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  left  bord* 
of  the  sternum.     The  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  left  in  the  majority  of  well 
marked  cases  is  associated  with  a  displacement  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  upv 
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This  is  easily  explained  by  considering  the  position  of  the  heart  and  the  direction 
of  the  pressure,  which  first  acts  from  below.  We  recognize  the  displacement  of  the 
heart  chiefly  by  the  i)Osition  of  the  apex-beat,  which  is  seen  and  felt  at  or  outside 
the  left  mammillary  line  in  the  fifth  space,  or  often  higher,  as  we  have  said — in 
the  fourth.  Percussion  gives  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  left  boundary 
of  the  cardiac  dullness  to  the  left. 

In  left-sided  effusions  the  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right,  which  can 
usually  be  made  out  even  in  moderate  effusions,  is  esi)ecially  noticeable.  Reso- 
nance over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  is  diminished,  the  heart's  dullness 
extends  to  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  or  several  centimetres  beyond  it.  In 
the  most  marked  cases  the  heart  is  pushed  to  the  right  mammillary  line.  The 
displacement  of  the  mediastinum  is  also  to  be  made  out  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
Btemuno,  the  dullness  reaching  to  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  or  beyond. 
The  low  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  made  out  by  a  depression  of  the  left,  and  in 
marked  cases  of  the  right,  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  is  an  especially  important  sign, 
however,  that  dullness  occurs  in  the  zone,  about  a  hand-breadth  wide,  of  normal 
tympanitic  resonance  above  the  left  border  of  the  ribs — the  "  semilunar  space  " 
of  Traube.  The  normal  tympanitic  resonance  here  comes  from  the  stomach  or 
large  intestine.  As  the  diaphragm  is  pressed  downward  the  pleuritic  effusion 
presses  on  these  organs.  The  semilunar  space  is  therefore  diminished,  and  finally, 
with  large  effusions,  there  is  absolute  dullness  down  to  the  edge  of  the  ribs. 

Changes  in  dullness  in  pleuritic  effusions  may  occur  with  a  change  of  the 
patient's  position,  but  they  may  often  be  absent  on  account  of  adhesions.  As  a 
rule  the  normal  change  in  the  position  of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  corre- 
sponding with  respiration  is  abolished. 

Auscultation  always  gives  a  diminished  respiratory  murmur  over  the  pleuritic 
eflFusion.    With  a  beginning  effusion  it  may  sound  approximately  vesicular,  but 
later  it  becomes  indefinite,  harsh,  and  finally  bronchial,  if  the  larger  bronchi  re- 
main open  for  the  respiratory  current  of  air.    The  bronchial  respiration  sounds 
distant  and  low,  and  has  the  character  of  the  sharp  German  ch,  but  in  rare  cases 
it  also  assumes  a  distinct  amphoric  tone,  so  that  it  sounds  almost  like  a  cavernous 
r^iration.     The  respiratory  murmur  may  finally  disappear  entirely  over  very 
large  effusions.    Above  the  upper  boundary  of  the  effusion  the  respiration  almost 
always  sounds  harsh.     Among  the  adventitious  sounds  we  must  mention  the 
pleuritic  friction  sound,  which  of  course  can  be  heard  only  at  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  effusion,  where  the  two  pleural  surfaces  meet.    Moist  rales  and  rhonchi 
lignify  a  co-existing  disease  in  the  lungs.    With  slight  effusions  we  often  hoar, 
on  deep  breathing,  pure  crepitant  rales  on  inspiration,  as  the  walls  of  the  alve- 
oli and  bronchioles  in  the  atelectatic  lung,  which  were  stuck  together,  are  torn 
apart 

On  auscultation  of  the  voice  we  sometimes  hear  bronchophony,  and  sometimes 
that  bleating,  nasal  sound  known  os  wgophony.  Baccelli  advanced  tlie  theory 
that  auscultation  of  the  whispered  voice  might  be  of  service  in  dinjrnosticating 
the  character  of  the  effusion.  With  a  serous  effusion  we  can  understand  a  whisper 
^stinctly  through  the  thorax,  but  not  with  a  purulent  effusion,  since  theoret- 
ically the  cell-elements  destroy  the  waves  of  resonance.  This  theurj-  holds  true  in 
inany  cases,  but  by  no  means  in  all. 

On  auscultation  of  the  heart  we  notice,  as  a  result  of  its  displacement,  nn  ah- 
Bonnal  extension  of  the  region  over  which  the  heart-sounds  are  audible.  If  the 
inflammation  spreads  from  the  pleura  to  the  outer  surface  of  tlic  pericardium, 
*e  can  sometimes  hear  an  extra-pcricardial  friction-rub,  accompanying  both  the 
vespiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  vocal  fremitus  is  always  diminished  over  the  pleuritic  effusion,  and  in 
nuAed  cases  is  entirely  absent. 
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3.  Absorption  of  the  Effnsion — Pleuritic  Contraction.^The  be^lnnlnp  m 
sorjilion  of  tho  effusiun  is  usually  iiryt  made  evident  Uy  the  |ioTcii«sion-nrtte  in  the 
upper  pnrt  of  the  dullness  becoming  clearer  iind  sometimes  tympanitic.     The 
respiratory  murmur  is  also   plainer.     Where  it  was  bronehial   it   becomes   in-, 
definite  nnd  gradually  vesicular  again.     The  vocal  fremitus  is  again,  to  be  felt 
All  these  improvements  take  place  gradually  but  slowly.     It  is  usually  a  very  lon| 
time  before  the  pereussion-note  resumes  its  normal  etearness. 

The  ehau}?es  in  the  form  of  the  thorax  ore  espeeinlly  striking.  Only  in  pleu- 
risies with  slight  effusion  does  the  somewhat  expanded  thorax  resume  its  old  form 
without  further  eh»inge.  After  every  severe  pleurisy  with  large  effusion  there  is, 
during  its  absorption,  a  mnrked  contraction  of  the  affected  half  of  the  chest.  In 
cases  of  moderate  intensity  the  contraction  flffects  only  the  lower  lateral  portioi 
of  the  thorax,  in  severe  cases  the  upper  and  anterior  portions  as  well.  We  fiiw 
the  most  marked  contractions  in  children  and  young  persons  with  a  yieldii 
thorax.  The  circumference  of  the  affected  side  is  much  less  than  that  of  thi 
sound  aide.  The  ribs  are  pressed  together  and  the  interc<»stul  spaces  become 
very  narrow.  The  fossa  nre  deepened  and  the  nipples  and  shoulder-blades  a: 
drawn  nearer  the  vertebral  column,  which  takes  on  an  abnormal  lateral  curva^ 
ture.  in  which  its  convexity  is  ilirerted  usually  toward  the  affected  side,  but  some 
times  to  the  sound  side.  Dullness  and  diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur  anc 
vocal  fremitus  continue  with  the  contraction  of  the  pleura,  but  they  no  longei 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  lluid  effusion,  but  are  due  to  the  pleuritic  thick^; 
ening. 

The  process  of  marked  contriietion  nlways  lasts  for  month?,  or  even  longei 
In  favorable  cjises  the  contrnetion  of  the  thorax  may  be  readjusted  very  mud 
later,  often  after  years.  The  thickening  is  absorbed,  and  the  lungs  and  thorai 
gradually  expand,  but  in  other  ea«es  there  are  extensive  fidhesions  between  th« 
plenrnl  surfnees.  cspeeiany  over  the  lower  lobe,  which  result  in  a  permanent  dis- 
turbance of  respiration.  In  almost  all  cases  of  pleurisy  with  contractions  there, 
arises  a  vienrinu.*  emphysema  in  the  lung  on  the  sound  side. 

Complications. — Peculiar  complications  of  pleurisy  are  rare.  Where  sucl 
occur  they  are  due  either  to  the  primary  disease  which  has  led  to  the  pleurisy,  oi 
to  the  siniultniieous  action  of  the  same  cause  of  disen.«e.  sxich  as  tul>erculosi! 
Hence  it  happens  that  we  speak  of  the  frenuent  "  complication  "  of  pleurigiy  wit! 
chronic  bronchitis  or  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  It  is  imjwr-'] 
tant  to  bear  in  mind  that,  by  a  direct  advance  of  the  inflammation,  the  pleurisr 
may  also  invade  the  pericardium,  and  rarely  the  peritoneum,  through  the  dia- 
phragm; but  we  see  this  extension  of  the  process  almost  solely  in  tubercular  and'j 
purulent  pleurisies.  We  must  mention,  finally,  that  we  have  seen  several  cas 
with  a  large  serous  effusion,  in  which  an  acute  ha::morrhagic  nephritis  oceurred^l 
For  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  on  the  corresponding  side  observed  in  some  cases  of; 
empyema,  compare  what  is  said  in  regard  to  reflex  paralyses  on  page  833. 

Varioi's  Forms  of  Plel'hisy 

1.  Primary  Bhenmatic  Pleurisy. — As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  when  con*J 
sidcring  the  letiology  of  pleurisy,  clinical  observations  have  lately  led  to 
belief  that  some  of  the  cases  of  acute  primarj'  pleurisy  are  due  to  the  same  caua 
as  acute  articular  rheumatism  {which  see).  Although  there  are  as  yet  no  suffi-j 
cient  number  of  decisive  bacteriological  investigations,  we  arc,  nevertheless,' 
strongly  inclined,  from  our  present  exi)erienee„  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of] 
this  view,  even  if  we  do  not  estimate  the  frequency  of  rheumatic  pleurisy  nearlyi 
so  high,  as,  e.  g.,  does  Fiedler,  on  the  cround  of  his  observations  in  Dresden. 

Rheumatic  pleurisy  usually  develops  rather  suddenly  iu  persons  previously 
healthy.     Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  mild  rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles  or 
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of  the  joints.  Tbe  local  tliwomforts,  such  as  pain  in  the  side,  nre  often 
eevere,  the  fever  is  moderately  high,  though  rarely  over  104*  (40°  C); 
id  OS  the  case  progresses  such  rheumatic  siymptoms  as  swelling  of  the  joints  and 
locarditis  may  associate  themselves  with  the  pleurisy,  and  confinn  the  ding- 
sis.  In  general,  however,  the  couree  of  the  disease  is  favorable.  The  fever 
l&sta.  as  a  rule,  only  a  week  or  two,  and  even  when  there  is  a  large  exudation  it 
fiitaliy  tiiidergoes  complete  absorption  with  recovery. 

2,  Tabercalar  Pleurisy. — In  an  a'tiological  sense  we  must  dL-elore  ihe  Luger 

irt  of  The  ordinary  "pleuritic  eflFusione,"  which  clinically  seem  primary,  lu  l>e 

ihercular.    The  further  course  of  the  cases,  if  we  can  watch  them  long  enough, 

lost  always  permits  us  finally  to  recognize  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  dis- 

•;  yet  we  can  not  say  that  some  other  tubercular  disease,  particularly  phthisis, 

ahrays  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  pleurisy. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  oases  do  the  symptoms  of  acute  tubercu- 

or  more  frequently  of  chronic  phthisis,  appear  as  un  immediate  ru^ult  of  the 

ris2>\  which  at  that  time  is  usually  still  present  or  in  the  contracting  stage. 

bje<*tive  changes  of  phthisis  are  evident  either  in  the  apex  or  in  the  luwer 

the  affecte<l  side.    The  fever  continues,  the  pulmonary  affection  advances, 

other  lung  is  also  attacked,  and  the  disease  taken  a  fatal  course  under  the 

of  nn  ordinary  phthisis,  now  more  acute  and  now  more  chronic. 

la  other  case5  acute  tubercular  affections  arise  sooner  or  later  as  a  result 

pleurisy — tubercular  meningitis,  or  general  miliary  tulM^rcxilosis,    In  other 

still  the  disease  develops  under  the  form  of  tubercvilosis  of  the  serous  mem- 

ine*,  to  which  we  will  return  again  in  the  dr.-cription  of  tuhercular  p«'Tii^tir- 

and  tubercular  peritonitis.     We  often  have  to  do  with  a  doiihle  pleurisy 

with  no  evident  complication  in  the  lungs.     In  varj'ing  succession  are  added  the 

,i(;inp(ont5  of  clironic  tubercular  peritonitis,  with  pain,  swelling,  ond  effusion  of 

laid  into  the  abdomen,  or  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  pericarditis.    Death  finally 

5  with  persistent  hectic  fever  and  increasing  general  emaciation  and  weak- 

The  whole  affection  usually  runs  a  chronic  course,  lasts  for  months,  and 

[often  ghows  marked  remissions  and  temiM>rary  improvements. 

In  very  many  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pleuritic  effusion  has  through- 
i*at  an  apparently  favorable  course.  After  some  weeks  the  fever  ceases,  the  effu- 
,«ion  is  absorbed,  the  patient  gets  up,  and  is  finally  discharged  as  nearly  well. 
^Ot  eonTse,  some  dullness  and  retarded  motion  often  remain  in  the  affected  side, 
fcul  ev<»n  these  may  gradually  disappear.  These  cases,  too,  very  often  turn  out 
in  the  end  to  be  tubercular.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  apparent  health, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  a  **  new  "  disease  appears — that  is,  either  a 
the  pleurisy,  a  pleurisy  on  the  other  side,  or  some  other  acute  or  <'hronic 
affection.  In  such  cases,  too, we  must  look  upon  the  former  pleurisy,  in 
IB  etiological  sense,  as  tubercular.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  for  even  n  tuher- 
rnlar  pleurisy  to  recover,  and  for  the  recovery  to  be  permanent,  if  no  other  organ 
iiRt  the  same  time  affected  by  tuberculosis,  especially  if  the  lungs  remain  intact. 
Finally  we  must  mention  the  cases  in  which  a  pleuritic  effusion  develops  sec- 
rily  to  an  already  pronounced  phthisis.  Here  too  we  almost  always  have  to 
ith  a  tubercular  pleurisy. 
The  anatomical  changes  in  tubercular  pleurisy  consist  in  the  ordinary  signs 
of  inflanunation.  ond  also  the  presence  of  the  specific  nodules  of  tubercle.  The 
aitmber  of  tubercles  differ*  very  much  in  different  cases.  The  pleura  is  in  pome 
cues  completely  studded  with  miliary  nodules,  and  in  others  wo  find  the  tubcr- 
<le9,  at  least  with  the  naked  eye,  only  in  single  spots.  The  effusion  is  usually  of 
* •eto-fibrinons  character.  Sometimes  it  is  htemorrhagic,  as  the  majority  of  cases 
•C  apparently  primary  "  hieraorrhagic  pleurisy"  are  generally  of  a  tubercular 
Empyema  also  (vide  infra)  occurs  not  infrequently  in  association  with 
10 
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tuhorculosis;  and  finally,  in  a  few  cases  the  exiidation  has  been  of  a  peculiar 
milky  character,  and  has  contained  numerous  oil-globnle^,  probably  originating 
from  fatty-deR-enerated  and  disinteg^rated  leucocytes  and  endothelium. 

3.  Fiirulent  Pleurisy — Empyema. — A  purulent  exudation  ia  developed  in  tha 
pleura  when  the  itiflainmation  of  that  organ  is  due  to  a  specific  cause  whic 
excites  suppuration.     So  far  as  ia  yet  knoivn,  the  streptococcus  pj'ogenes  see 
to  be  the  most  frequent  factor  in  producing  empyema.     It  is  found  in  the  putf 
of  empiyema,  due  to  such  causes  as  external  injury,  caries  of  the  ribs,  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  pyremia.     Less  often  empyema  is  excited  by  staphy- 
lococci.    This  is  almost  always  a  rather  favorable  form  of  the  disease.    LikewisOj 
comparatively  benign  is  meta-pneumonic  empyema,  which  in  most  instances 
caused  by  the  pneumococcus.     The  empyema  of  tuberculo-sis  ia,  as  has   been 
already  pointed  out,  in  most  cases  devoid  of  bacteria  (A.  Frankel  and  others) 
and  here  we  may  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  chemical  poisons  capable  o: 
exciting  suppuration. 

Empyema  usually  causes  severe  symptoms.  The  fever  is  higher  than  in  the 
other  forms  of  pleurisy,  but  it  is  irregularly  intermittent,  and  is  often  associated 
with  chilis.  There  are  severe  general  symptoms  besides  the  fever,  such  as  great 
languor,  headache,  a  dry  tongue,  and  a  rapid  pulse.  We  sometimes  notice  a  slight 
oedema  of  the  chest-wall  on  the  affected  aide.  Otherwise  the  local  symptoms  and 
disturbances  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms  of  pleurisy.  If  th< 
pus  18  not  evacuated  artificially,  the  empyema  may  finally  break  externally  or  int 
the  lungs  (vide  supra).  In  the  latter  case  a  very  large  expectoration  of  pus  sod 
denly  occui-s,  and  is  usually  followed  by  pneumothorax. 

Diagnosis. — Our  chief  attention  in  regard  to  diagnosis  is  directed  to  the  d 
tinctiou  between  pleurisy  and  acute  or  chronic  pneumonia,  which  is  not  very  eas; 
in  all  cases.     Wc  will  briefly  contrast  the  distinctive  features  as  made  out  O! 
physical  examination. 

Inspection. — A  marked  distention  of  the  affected  side  points  to  effusion;  il 
does  not  occur  in  pneumonia. 

Percussion. — The  dullness  in  pleurisy  is  complete,  and  the  feeling  of  resistan< 
on  percussion  is  very  marked;  in  pneumonia,  however,  the  dullness  is  rarely 
marked,  and  there  is  often  a  tympanitic  sound.     The  discovery  by  percussion  oi 
signs  of  displacement  of  the  neighboring  organs  is  of  especial  weight,  as  these^ 
signs  arc  always  absent  in  uncomplicated  pneumonia,  while  with  few  exceptions 
they  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  every  case  of  pleurisy  when  the  exudation  ia, 
at  all  considerable. 

Auscultation. — Diminished  or  suppressed  respiratory  murmur  points  to  plen^ 
risy,  loud  bronchial  breathing  and  rales  to  pneumonia;  but  we  must  not  foi 
that  in  pneumonia  auscultation  may  give  the  same  signs  as  in  pleurisy,  if 
bronchus  is  plugged. 

Vocal  Fremitus. — Marked  vocal  fremitus  over  dullness  is  direct  evidence  ol 
pneumonia,  diminished  or  absent  vocal  fremitus  of  pleurisy;  but  the  vocal  fremin 
tiu  may  also  be  diminished  in  pneumonia  if  a  bronchus  is  plugged. 

Besides  the  physical  signs,  other  phenomena  to  be  observed  are  the  mode 
commencement,  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  fever,  the  expectoration,  and  thoj 
appearance  of  herpes.    The  most  reliable  means  of  deciding  in  all  doubtful  cae 
ia  exploratory  puncture,  although  even  then  we  may  of  course  be  left  in  doul 
whether  an  infiltration  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lung  may  not  exist,  it 
addition  to  pleurisy.     If  the  exudation  is  largely  fibrinous,  or  if  there  is  ai 
abundant  new  growth  of  inflammatory  connective  tissue,  the  resulta  of  aspira- 
tion may  be  negative.     Hence,  in  doubtful  cases  we  should  always  make 
peated  trials. 

If  wc  have  diagnosticated  a  pleuritic  effusion,  the  next  question  is  always 
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aracter  of  the  effusion,  because  the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  to  a  large 
dependent  upon  this.    Although  certain  well-known  (etiological  circum- 
tances,  and  the  severity  of  the  fever  and  the  general  symptoms,  often  permit  us 
o  suspect  the  nature  of  the  effusion,  whether  serous  or  purulent,  the  only  certain 
nfonziation  cornea  from  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
f  the  syringe  is  carefully  disinfected,  and  the  operation  is  cautiously  conducted, 
his  procedure  is  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  and  we  must  urgently  advise  its 
employment  in  all  doubtful  cases  in  order  to  settle  the  diagnosis.     It  is  indeed  of 
practical  importance  to  know  that  there  is  a  likelihood  in  empyema  of  obtaining 
mo  fluid  by  means  of  exploratory  puncture  (vide  supra),  even  when,  upon  incision, 
oa  is  found.     We  have  had  this  experience  repeatedly.    In  doubtful  and  severe 
in  which  there  is  suspicion  of  empyema,  it  is  therefore  decidedly  advisable, 
life  is  threatened,  to  make  an  incision  of  the  pleura.    Besides  a  macro- 
pic  inspection,  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid  withdrawn  is 
eometimes  of  importance.    Besides  the  ordinary  constituents — red   and  white 
blood-corpuscles,  endothelial  cells,  and  cholesterine  crystals — we  may  sometimes 
Bomcthing  of  special  diagnostic  significance,  such  as  bacteria  in  septic  pleu- 
',  carcinoma-cells  in  canceroxis  pleurisy,  etc. 
We  can  not  always  judge  from  the  beginning  whether  a  pleurisy  is  tuber- 

tcnlar  or  not;  but  we  should  never  forget,  as  has  already  been  affirmed,  that  in 
every  case  of  pleurisy,  even  if  it  is  apparently  primary,  there  is  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  tuberculosis.  We  must  observe  in  particular  the  general  habit  and 
the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  and  inquire  into  the  hereditary  predisposition  and 
any  previous  illnesses.  In  the  further  course  of  the  disejise  persistent  hectic 
fever,  slowly  increasing  emaciation  and  pnllor,  fresh  rclnpseji,  and  the  onset  of 
pulmonary  symptoms,  point  to  the  tul)ercular  character  of  the  pleurisy.  Every 
double  pleurisy,  and  every  pleurisy  associated  with  pericardial  symptoms,  leads 
us  most  decidedly  to  suspect  tuberculosis.  A  hnjmorrhagic  effusion,  as  we  have 
said,  points  strongly  to  tuberculosis.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  usually  not  present  in 
the  exudation  of  tuberculous  pleurisy,  because  the  tubercular  nodules  of  the 
serous  membrane  scarcely  ever  ulcerate.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  often  been 
■Ueto  demonstrate  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  scanty  expectoration  of  such  patients, 
even  when  there  were  scarcely  any  p\ilmonary  symptoms.  The  peculiarities  of 
dieamatic  pleurisy  have  been  already  detailed. 

Prog^oais. — The  prognosis,  as  regards  the  immediate  danger  of  the  disease, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  especially  upon  the 
d.vspna?a.  The  prognosis,  as  regards  the  further  course  of  the  disease,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the  pleurisy.  Many  secondary  and  also  many  appar- 
ently primary  pleurisies,  although  extensive,  recover  completely  and  permanently 
weeks  or  montlis.  Unfortunately,  we  only  too  frequently  have  to  give  a 
ihtiul  or  on  unfavorable  prognosis,  especially  if  the  tubercular  nature  of  the 
pleiuisy  be  probable  or  certain.  The  prognosis  of  empyema  depends  partly  upon 
'i»a  underlying  disease,  but  especially  upon  judicious  and  timely  operative  inter- 
fercmce.  In  benign  cases  of  empyema  recovery  is  usually  complete  in  a  few  weeks 
after  operation,  but  sometimes  months  are  required.  The  possibilities  of  a  spon- 
t«wous  rupture  of  empyema,  internally  or  externally,  have  been  mentioned  above, 
^ith  incomplete  healing,  which  leaves  a  pleural  fistula,  wo  must  fear  the  appoar- 
Mice  of  general  amyloid  disease  in  various  organs. 

In  rare  instances  with  large  effusions  sudden  death  occurs,  an  event  which  can 
Hot  always  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Probably  there  are  different  factors  in 
different  cases,  such  as  pulmonary  embolism,  cerebral  embolism,  sudden  cerebral 
Uffmia,  weakness  of  the  heart,  or  the  on?et  of  pulmonary  oedema. 

Treatment. — In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  treatment  is  purely  symp- 
tomatic.   We  try  to  alleviate  the  patient's  sjTnptoms,  the  pain  and  dyspnoja,  by 
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local  applications,  especially  by  mustard  plasters,  warm  poultices,  which 
usually  more  grateful  than  cold  applicsitions,  Bftmetimea,  too,  by  dry  cups,  also  b; 
embrocations  with  chloroform  liiiimt^nt,  and,  wilh  severe  symptoms,  by  mo: 
phine  internally  or  subcutaneously.  ITnfortunately,  we  have  but  few  remedies  t 
check  the  inflamraotory  process  in  the  pleura.  If  an  ice-bag  is  well  borne,  it  ma; 
be  of  service.  The  efficacy  of  the  much-ussed  painting  with  iodine  is  doubtful,  bu 
it  may  always  be  tried  if  there  is  a  severe  pleuritic  pain.  Perhaps  more  efficient 
is  the  applicatiim  of  iodized  vasogen,  or  of  iodoform  ointment  (1  to  15). 

If  a  lar^o  serous  effusion  has  formed,  it  is  the  iiijiversal  custom  to  prescribe 
diuretics.    The  idea  is  to  cause,  or  at  any  rate  promote,  the  absorption  of  the 
c'sudatioii  by  increasing  the  excretion  of  urine.     It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
obtain  any  real  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  diuretics  in  pleurisy  with  effusion. 
They  often  are  of  no  use  whatever,  but  again,  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  may' 
follow  the  administration  of  a  diuretic,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that 
the  latter  has  a  therapeutic  influence.    With  regard  to  a  choice  of  the  diuretics  to 
be  employed  we  would  name,  first,  salicylnte  of  sodium,  75  to  120  grains  (gramme*', 
15  to  8)  a  day,  because  a  specific  influence  has  been  ascribed  to  this  drug  in  pleu 
risy.     This  applies  particularly  to   cases  of  supposed   rheumatic   origin    (tndt 
supra),    ilany  good  observers  assert  that  primary  pleuritic  exudations  often  run 
a  remarkably  rapid  and  favorable  course,  when  treated  with  salicylate  of  sodium.     ^ 
Moreover,  the  drug  has  a  direct  diuretic  effect.    Besides  this,  the  acetates  of  puta^^H 
sium  and  of  sodiiun  are  frequently  prescribed,  as  well  as  squills,  and,  of  late,  diu-^^ 
retine  ( sod io-salicy late  of  theobromiue),  given  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  {grammes 
2)  two  or  three  times  a  day.     We  have  sometimes  found  this  remedy  apparently 
very  efficient.     If  there  are  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  and  diminished  arteriol 
tension,  digitalis  must  be  prescribed,  alone  or  with  a  diuretic.     Other  intemal^B 
remedies  are  at  present  seldom  employed  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.     The  influenca^B 
of  iodide  of  potassium  as  an  "  absorbent  "  is  extremely  doubtful.    Brastic  purga- 
tives and  such  diaphoretic  remedies  as  hot  pnclis  and  pilocarpine  usually  affect, 
the  general  condition  unfavorably,  and  ore  of  little  use.    Probably  there  are  tc 
day  few  advocates  of  the  so-called  Schroth  method  of  treatment,  according  t< 
which  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  promote  th 
abst>rptir>n  of  the  exudation.     In  many  cases  the  operative  treatment  of  pleu^ 
risy  (introduced  by  Trousseau) — the  evncuation  of  the  effusion  by  puncture — il 
of  the  greatest  importance.     Many  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  run  a  favoi 
able  course  without  it,  and  we  consider  it  at  least  superfluous  to  puncture  evei 
effusion  without  sufficient  grounds,  but  puncture  is  often  one  of  the  most  servi< 
able  therapeutic  influences  at  our  command.     The  first  and  most  important  indi-« 
cation  for  puncture  is  present  when  the  effusion  becomes  so  large  as  to  be  directlj 
dangerous  to  life.    As  sOon  as  the  patient's  dyspnoea  reaches  a  dangerous  degr 
and  the  cyanosis  becomes  marked  and  the  pulse  weaker,  a  puncture  must 
made  as  a  direct  vital  indication.     When  the  exudation  is  of  considerable  sii 
there  may  be  a  very  sudden  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  so  that  in  such  ca« 
one  ithould  not  wait  too  long.     It  is  much  better  to  puncture  too  early  than  t( 
late!     Trousseau  urged  that  tapping  should  invariably  be  performed  when  thi 
dullness  caused  by  the  exudation  involves  not  only  the  back,  but  also  the  whol 
or  nearly  all  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  a  rule  which  the  author  ainios 
always  follows.     The  benefit  of  such  a  puncture  is  often  pronounced.     The  sec 
ond  indication  is  a  too  protracted  absori>tion  of  the  effusion.     Puncture  is  indi- 
cated if  the  effusion  does  not  disappear  after  an  apparent  remission  of  the  in^ 
flammatory  symptoms,  especially  after  the  fever  has  gone.     We  often  see  tht 
further  absor|ition  stimulated  by  such  a  puncture.     It  has  been  said  thnt,  if  poa 
sible,  tapping  should  be  delayed  until  the  fever  has  ceased,  but  to  us  this  dc 
not  seem  at  all  necessary.    When  the  exudation  was  large,  or  the  absorption  wa 
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layed,  we  haVe  repeaterlly  aspirated  even  when  the  patient  wds  still  feverish, 
and  have  not  infrequently  found  that  the  fever  diminished  remarkably  upon  the 
>val  of  the  exudation  (see  the  temperature  chart,  Fig.  37). 
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[There  is  considerable  danger  in  delaying  interference  with  a  large  effusion, 
especially  if  it  has  comp  on  pretty  rapidly,  however  comfortable  the  patient  may 
be.  The  liability  to  sudden  and  fatal  dyspnoea  tinder  these  circumstauces  is  now 
well  recoguized.] 

As  regards  the  performance  of  the  pnnrture,  we  can  not  here  go  into  all  the 
numerous  methods  and  forms  of  apparatus  proposed.  The  distinction?  are  imma- 
terial. The  simpler  the  meliiod,  tbe  easier  it  is  to  perform,  and  hence  the  better 
it  IB. 

Every  puncture  must  be  preceded  by  an  exploratory  puncture  in  order  to  settle 
tlie  diagnosis  as  to  the  presence  and  chanicter  of  the  exudation.  A  medium-sized 
trocar  with  a  lateral  opening,  to  which  a  rubber  catheter  can  be  fastened,  serves  to 
erncnate  the  fluid.  Billroth's  and  FrJintzcl's  trocnrs  are  useful.  Asi)iration 
c&n  be  performed  still  more  conveniently  with  a  hollow  needle,  and  best  of  all. 
according  to  our  experience,  with  that  proposed  by  Fieiller.  which  h  now  exclu- 
tively  employed  in  the  author's  wards,  because  the  point  of  this  needle  is  guarded 
♦0  that  it  can  not  scratch  the  tissues,  and  al-o,  if  it  boconje-*  plugged  with  clots  of 
fiMne.  these  can  be  pushed  out.*  The  in^Ttruments  and  the  i'he-=«t-wall  at  the 
I"(iini  of  puncture  must  be  carefully  disinfected.  We  usually  choose  a  point  for 
pimdarc,  somewhere  about  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  in  the  middle  or  poste- 
rior axillary  line.  The  patient  sits  up  in  bed,  but  is  held  and  supported  by 
another  person,  when  it  is  possible.  Before  and  during  tho  puncture  he  takes 
*  little  strong  wine,  strophanthus,  or  similar  stimulant.  The  pain  of  the  opera- 
lion  may  be  mitigated  by  previously  injecting  morphine  [or  still  better,  by  caus- 
i'i?  local  ana'^thesia  with  a  half-  to  one-pex-ccnt.  sohitiiw  of  cocnine].  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  and  especinlly  if  the  exudation  is  abundant,  we 
oin  remove  a  large  part  of  the  fluid  by  simple  puncture  with  siplionage.  With 
^'"w  exceptions,  the  pleuritic  exudation  is  under  a  positive  pres'^ure  of  10  to  25 
miilinietres  of  mercury.  The  evacuating  tube  of  the  trocar  must  be  previously 
fi'W  with  carbolized  water  and  conducted  under  a  layer  of  the  same  into  th'> 
Tb§el  prepared  to  receive  the  effusion.  The  evacitation  of  the  effuf>ion  ?hnuld 
"Jva.VB  be  slow  and  gradual.  Many  physicians  advise  stopping  when  l,5(Ht 
cubic  centimetres  have  been  removed,  but  if  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  slowly 
wj<i  everything  is  going  well,  this  quantity  may  often  bo  exceeded  with   im- 

*  rFicdlar'5  in»tnmi*?nt  ennsMta  eattontinUy  of  n  fhorp  lioHow  ncolU*.  wit))  on  nuu-r  jnokct,  which  con 
''♦nioved  to  ■»  ri>  covcT  lh*>  siinrp  point  ntt#r  the  i-iiupt-wnll  lin.«  l>een  ponetratcd.  If  the  lumen  ii« 
••"Jifwl  ap.  n  p<.iitit«d  HtccI  wire  tliriut  Uircctiy  iliiougli  the  jittuchcd  nililwr  tnlnng  dioploce*  the 
ot«lniction.— TBAJt»-J 
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punity  in  the  case  of  large  exudations.  While,  as  v?e  have  said,  in  moat  ^S- 
stances  the  exudation  may  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  simple  puncture  and 
siphnnafie,  it  will  sometimes  prove  necessary  to  employ  aspiration.  Hence  some 
physicians  invariably  do  so,  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection,  even  if  it  is  unne- 
cessary. The  fomia  of  apparatus  most  used  for  this  are  those  invented  by 
Dieulafoy  and  Potain.  In  puncture  with  aspiration  we  proceed  more  slowly  and 
eautiougly. 

[The  necessity  for  two  punctures — one  exploratory,  the  other  distinctly  opera- 
tive— does  not  seem  clear.  The  two  can  be  perfectly  combined,  a  fair-sized  trociir 
or  needle  being  as  easy  of  introduction  and  producing  really  no  more  pain  than  a 
very  fine  one,  and  being  more  sure  to  give  results  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 
An  ordinary  Davidson's  syringe  makes  a  very  satisfactciy  pump  and  can  always, 
be  obtained.] 

Unpleasant  incidents  which  may  cause  a  cessation  of  the  process  are  rare. 
If  the  patient  complains  of  dizziness  or  faintncss  we  must  cease,  or  at  any  rate, 
pause.  Usually  everything  goes  well  until  the  needle  begins  to  rub  against  the 
pleura :  then  there  is  pain  and  generally  a  violent  cough.  It  is  well,  then,  to 
remove  the  needle  at  once.  The  cough  can  usually  be  promptly  quieted  by  rest 
and  a  little  morphine,  but  sometimes  after  aspiration  there  will  develop  a  sort  o: 
puhoonary  oedema,  with  the  e.\pectoration  of  a  large  amount  of  frothy  sero 
sputum  {expectoration  afhnmineuse).  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  increased  per- 
meability of  the  vascular  wall,  or  to  feebleness  of  the  left  ventricle. 

When  the  process  is  over,  we  close  the  little  opening  with  a  bit  of  sticking- 
plaster  or  with  iodoform  collodion.  A  regular  surgical  dressing  is  scarcely  ever 
necessary. 

If  the  exploratory  puncture  has  shown  a  purulent  effusion,  we  can  first  evacu 
ate  the  pus  by  puncture,  if  the  vital  indication  exists;  but  a  permanent  cure 
from  tapping  is  exceptional.     The  pus  almost  always  reappears.     Empyema  is  like 
an  abscess,  which  can  not  be  cured  until  a  permanent,  free  exit  for  the  pus  has 
been  provided.     We  niu&t,  therefore,  not   only  remove  the  pus,  but   institutoi 
drainage  of  the  pleural  cavity.     The  best  method,  and  the  one  which  is  almost] 
exclusively  practiced  in  the  surgical  wards  in  Erlangen,  is  by  incision  of  thft 
pleural  cavity,  preceded  by  resection  of  a  portion  of  a  rib  for  the  purpose  of  com 
pletely  emptying  out  the  pus,  and  obtaining  a  better  final  result.    This  compara 
tively  simple  method  gives  results  so  good  and  so  entirely  satisfactory  that,  to  be 
frank,  we  can  not  understand  why  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  over  the 
treatment  of  empyema.     We  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow  that  good  results  are; 
likewise  obtained  with  other  methods,  and  in  particular  with  the  drainage  by 
siphon  action,  advocated  by  Biilau.    Yet  there  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  any  satiS' 
factory  groiuid  for  abandoning  the  ordinary  surgical  principles,  relating  to  th 
treatment  of  intomul  supi>uration,  in  the  case  of  empyema.     With  regard  to  th 
minutirc  of  the  operation,  we  must  refer  to  text-books  on  surgery. 

In  treating  the  chronic,  contracted  pleurisies  with  thickening,  but  without 
fluid  effusion,  methodical  respiratory  etforts,  ''  Uing-gj-mnastics,*'  are  of  use^  Be- 
sides these  we  should  strengthen  the  general  condition  as  much  as  possible.  W& 
should  advise  the  patient  to  breathe  deeply,  and  prescribe  cold  sponging  of  th^H 
chest  daily.  Inspiration  of  compressed  air  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  i^^ 
often  accompanied  by  good  results.  Well-to-do  patients,  who  have  had  a  severe 
pleurisy,  should  be  sent  to  a  suitable  climatic  health-resort. 
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CHAPTER  n 
PEBIPLEUBITIS 

Ukdkb  the  name  of  "  peripleuritis  "  Wunderlich  was  the  first  to  describe  a  rare 
form,  of  disease,  which  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  connective  ti^ue 
between  the  costal  pleura  and  the  ribs,  and  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of 
an  abscess.  Similar  cases  have  since  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  all  were  char- 
acterized by  the  lack  of  any  discoverable  aetiology.  There  is  neither  a  previous 
iiguiy,  nor  a  primary  disease  of  the  ribs  or  the  pleura.  Nevertheless  the  cause 
most  be  sought  in  an  invasion  of  micrococci,  which  excite  the  suppuration.  A 
knowledge  of  the  particulars,  however,  can  only  be  gained  from  future  investiga- 
tiona.  They  will  determine  whether  peripleuritis  can  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease  or  not. 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  men.  It  usually  begins  suddenly  with  a  chill, 
and  runs  its  course  with  quite  a  high  fever.  In  pronounced  cases  the  local  symp- 
toms have  the  greatest  similarity  to  those  of  an  empyema,  but  the  greater  protru- 
noaa  of  the  chest-wall  is  striking.  The  ribs  are  crowded  apart  by  the  abscess,  and 
there  is  often  spontaneous  rupture  externally,  scarcely  ever  into  the  pleura.  Per- 
coasion  gives  no  symptoms  of  displacement  of  the  neighboring  organs,  a  distin- 
guishing point  from  empyema.  It  is  of  diagnostic  significance  that  we  can  often 
discover  normal  limg-tissue  containing  air  below  the  abscess.  The  mobility  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  lung  is  also  usually  retained,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in 
empyema.  Another  important  sign  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Bartels:  the 
wall  of  the  abscess  relaxes  on  inspiration  and  becomes  tense  on  expiration.  We 
may  also  mention  that  acute  nephritis  has  often  been  observed  among  the  com- 
l^cations. 

From  these  points  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  diagnosis  during  life,  at  least  in 
many  cases.  The  prognosis  is  quite  unfavorable,  but  recovery  does  occur.  The 
treatment  can  be  only  operative,  and  it  is  quite  analogous  to  that  for  empyema. 


CHAPTER  in 

PNEUMOTHORAX 

(Pi/v-pneumot/if>r<ix.    Jlifdro-pmumothorax) 

£tiolo£7. — Pneumothorax — that  is,  a  collection  of  air  or  gas  in  the  pleural 
cavity — arises,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  from  the  penetration  of  air 
into  the  pleural  cavity  through  an  opening  in  the  pleura.  The  opening  may  bo 
i&  the  external  chest-wall  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  or  an  empyema 
operation,  or  it  may  be  in  the  pulmonary  pleura.  Pneumothorax  is  by  far  most 
fj^quently  associated  with  phthisis,  when  a  cavity  lying  beneath  the  pulmonary 
plenra  perforates  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  is  more  apt  to  happen  in  compara- 
tively acute  phthisis  than  in  very  chronic  forms,  because  the  extensive  adhesions 
Md  contractions  in  the  latter  hinder  its  development.  It  usually  appears  in 
Quite  far  advanced  cases,  but  it  may  sometimes  arise  with  but  slight  changes  in 
the  long. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  or  abscess,  as  well  as  phthisis,  may  cause  pneumothorax 
l>y  perforation  into  the  pleural  cavity.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  rupture  of  an 
empyema  into  the  lung.    In  some  cases  a  perforation  of  the  oesophagus  or  stom- 


Tlie  dpvelopniput  of  this  coiidition  from  severe  injuries,  as  from  laceration 
of  the  previoiLsly  healthy  hm^,  vvithuut  injury  to  the  chest-wall,  is  rare.  Forced 
rcspirntory  Tnovements.  assoeiateJ  with  physioal  exertion,  seem  especially  capable 
of  exeitiiig  such  a  procos^.  We  have  mirselves  seen  pneumothorax  develop  sud- 
doTily  in  a  previouHily  heidthy  womau  while  hanging  out  her  washing,  and  another 
time  in  a  young  man  during  \'CTy  labored  rowing.  Both  cases  recovered  rapidly 
and  eomplftely. 

All  the  last-named  causes,  liowever,  are  far  less  important  than  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  We  .chould  inontintt  that  in  phthisis,  too,  there  is  sometimes  a  deti- 
nite  exciting  cause — severe  cougliing,  vomiting,  or  muscular  exertion — whiek 
un»y  favor  the  development  of  the  pneumothorax. 

Many  authors  maintain  tluit,  by  decomposition  of  a  putrid  pleuritic  effu&ion, 
gaa  may  be  produced,  and  thus  we  may  have  pueuniothorax;  but  such  an  eveut  ia 
extremely  rare,  if  it  ever  hapiieus. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — On  opening  the  pleural  cavity  a  part  of  the  air  usu- 
ally rushes  out,  sometimes  with  un  audible  noise.  We  then  look  into  a  large 
cavity  filled  with  air,  and  find,  in  total  pneumothorax,  the  lung  comjdetely  re- 
tracted and  lying  compressed  agaiust  the  vertebral  column.  If,  however,  the  air 
filU  only  a  part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  as  a  result  of  extensive  adhesions  o£  the 
pleure,  we  speak  of  a  circumscribed  or  sacculated  pneumothorax.  The  amount 
of  air  contained  in  the  pleura!  cavity  may  reach  2,000  cubic  centimetres.  The 
pressure  which  it  is  under  is  almost  always  positive — on  an  average  five  or  ten 
centimetres  of  water. 

In  the  cases  of  pneumothorax  arising  from  perforation  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura  we  can  usually  make  out  the  point  of  perforation  in  the  lungs.  This  ia 
more  frequently  situated  in  the  upper  lobe  than  in  the  lower.  Sometimes  it  ia 
already  grown  over  or  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  fibrine,  and  can  no  longer  be  found. 
The  opening  h  usually  quite  small,  but  it  nvay  reach  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece. 
Left-sided  ijneumothorax  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  frequent  than  right-sided. 

The  pleura  itself  h  only  rarely  normal.  Usually  agents  of  inflammation  hafe 
entered  it  with  the  air.  and  hence  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  A  part 
of  the  cavity  is  then  filled  with  effusion.  This  is  usually  wholly  purulent — pyo- 
pneumothorax— or  scro-purulent.  but  it  may  even  be  serous  or  sero-fibrinous — 
scro-pneumothorax,  or  hydro-pneumothorax. 

The  neighboring  organs,  especially  the  heart  and  liver,  are  found  pushed  out 
of  their  normal  position,  as  in  large  pleuritic  effusiotis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  onset  of  pnenmothnrax  (we  speak  in  whnt  fol- 
lows e:-peeiallj  of  pneumothorax  in  connection  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis)  ia 
quite  often  made  knowTi  by  a  suditon  pain,  usually  associated  with  an  increase  of 
the  dyspncea  and  of  the  general  s^inptoms.  There  is  sometimes  collapse.  The 
temperature  sinks  bcdow  normol,  the  pulse  rises  to  140  and  over.  The  patient 
looks  pale  and  cynnntic  He  usually  sits  upright  or  is  in  a  half-sitting  position 
in  bed.  either  more  on  the  affected  sii!e,  in  order  to  use  the  normal  lung  as  much 
as  possible  for  breathing,  or  more  on  the  pound  side  on  account  of  the  tenderness. 
If  the  pneumothorax  has  come  on  as  a  result  of  the  rupture  of  an  empyema  into 
the  lungs,  theie  is  at  the  same  time  a  verj'  abundant  ex|iectoration  of  pus. 

Although  in  many  eases  the  symptoms  mentioned  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  pneu- 
mothorax, yet  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  after  a  physical  exami- 
nation. 

Inspection  gives  a  very  marked  distention  of  the  affected  side.  The  inter- 
costal spaces  are  itrotched  out.  «ir  even  protruded.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have  our- 
selves uoticed,  there  is  a  marked  elastic  ''  air-cushion  feeling ''  on  palpating  the 
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intercostal  spaces.  On  respiration,  the  affected  side  is  almost  entirely  motionless, 
while  the  excursions  of  the  other  side  are  the  more  marked.  The  displacement  of 
the  heart  is  often  evident  from  the  visible  displacement  of  the  apex-beat. 

Percussion  gives  over  the  pneumothorax  a  remarkably  loud,  full  note,  abnor- 
mally deep,  but  usually  not  tympanitic,  on  account  of  the  tension  of  the  walls. 
It  is  especially  important  to  note  that  this  resonance  extends  beyond  the  normal 
limits  of  the  lung  on  the  right  down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib,  and  on  the 
left  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  edge  of  the  thorax.  The 
lower  limit  of  this  abnormally  loud  percussion  resonance  shows  no  change  of 
position  with  respiration. 

The  displacement  of  the  neighboring  organs  can  also  be  made  out  by  percus- 
sion. With  right-sided  pneumothorax  we  find  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  dull- 
ness abnormally  low,  and  the  left  border  of  the  cardiac  dullness  pushed  over  to 
the  anterior  axillary  line.  In  left-sided  pneumothorax  the  cardiac  dullness  is 
usually  entirely  absent  from  its  normal  place,  and  is  found  instead  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  pressed  downward,  and  in  the  "  semilu- 
nar space  "  we  find,  instead  of  the  normal  tympanitic  resonance,  the  same  deep, 
loud,  and  usually  non-tympanitic  note  as  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  thorax. 

Upon  auscultation  we  are  struck  by  the  entire  absence  of  respiratory  murmur. 
This  is  in  special  contrast  to  the  clear  resonance  on  percussion.    In  other  cases, 
however,  we  hear  a  number  of  metallic  sounds,  at  least  in  many  places  and  at 
many  times,  which  are  very  characteristic  of  pneumothorax.    First  among  these 
is  amphoric,  metallic   respiration.    This   arises   in   open   pneumothorax    (vide 
infra)  from  the  direct  passage  of  the  air  in  and  out,  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  the 
ordinary  respiratory  murmur,  which  has  acquired  a  metallic  timbre  from  reso- 
nance in  the  pneumothorax.    In  an  analogous  way  arise  the  metallic-sounding 
riles  ["metallic  tinkling*'],  and  the  metallic  resonnnce  of  the  cough  and  voice. 
Keubner  has  devised  a  particularly  beautiful  and  practically  important  method 
for  demonstrating  the  metallic  sound  in  pneumothorax.    If  we  strike  lightly  on 
a  pleximeter  with  a  little  rod,  usually  the  handle  of  a  percussion  hammer,  while 
^e  auscult  near  it — "  rod  percussion  " — we  verj-  often  hear  quite  a  distinct  high 
metallic  sound. 

The  vocal  fremitus  over  a  pneumothorax  is  usually  diminished,  but  it  may  be 
felt  in  spite  of  quite  a  large  collection  of  air. 

A  number  of  special  physical  signs  are  found  if  a  purulent  or  serous  eflfusion 
^  added  to  the  pneumothorax.  In  the  first  place,  the  resonance  is  thereby  ren- 
dered dull,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  fluid  by  percussion  show  a  very  evident  change  with  the  patient's 
ftange  of  position,  because  the  fluid  in  pneumothorax  can  move  cosily  in  all 
(Jirections.  Inasmuch  as  the  shape  of  the  remaining  air  space  must  change  cor- 
respondingly, there  is  not  infrequently  a  change  in  the  pitch  of  any  metallic 
sounds  which  may  be  produced,  whether  by  percussion  or  respiration,  varying 
*ith  the  posture  of  the  patient  (Biormer's  change  of  note).  In  many  cases,  if 
the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest-wall  there  is  heard,  on  every  motion  of  the  fluid, 
produced,  e.g.,  by  gently  shaking  the  patient,  a  metallic  gurgling  sound,  so- 
called  Hippocratic  succussion. 

Forms  of  Pneumothorax. — According  to  the  condition  of  the  perforation  dur- 
ing life,  we  distinguish  three  kinds  of  pneumothorax  (Weil).  We  speak  of  an 
"open  pneumothorax,"  if  the  point  of  perforation  remains  open,  so  that  the  air 
on  respiration  constantly  passes  in  and  out  of  the  pleural  cavity.  If  the  perfora- 
tion is  completely  closed,  we  have  a  "  closed  pneumothorax."  The  third  and  most 
frequent  form  is  the  "  valvular  pneumothorax,"  in  which  air  enters  the  pleural 
I  cavity  at  each  inspiration,  but  on  expiration  there  is  a  valve-like  closure  of  the 
perforation,  and  thus  the  air  can  not  escape  again;  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
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in  the  pleural  cavity  increases  so  that  no  more  air  can  enter  it  on  inspiration, 
the  valvular  pneumothorax  becomes  closed.  In  open  iineuniothorax  the  pressure 
in  the  pleural  cavity  must  be  the  same  as  the  atmospheric  pressure.  A  positive 
pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity  can  exist  only  in  a  closed  or  a  valvular  pneiuno- 
thorax. 

A  clinical  diagTiosia  of  the  form  of  pneumothorax  is  not  always  possible,  and 
has  usually  no  great  practical  importance.  The  very  loud,  metallic,  amphoric 
respiratory  murmur,  which  may  be  heard  in  open  pneumothorax,  must  be  men- 
tioned, and  Wintrich's  change  of  pitch  (see  page  243)  can  sometimes  be  heard 
in  this  form.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  symptoms  of  displacement  of  the 
neighboring  organs  must  also  arise  in  open  pneumothorax.  The  predominant 
atmospheric  pressure  here  is  jwsitive  in  contrast  to  the  negative  pressure  in  the 
other  pleural  cavity,  and  to  the  normal  negative  pressure  which  previously 
acted  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  A  very  marked  protrusion  of  the 
affected  side,  and  great  displacement  of  the  heart  and  liver,  however,  8i>eak  most 
strongly  against  an  open  pneumothorax.  Some  authors  have  tried  to  find  a  point 
of  distinction  for  the  different  forms  of  pneumothorax  in  the  composition  of  the 
gas  in  the  pleural  cavity,  but  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  are  still  contradic- 
tory. According  to  Ewald,  we  find  in  open  pneumothorax  not  over  five  per  cent. 
of  carbonic  acid  and  about  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  in  closed  pneu- 
mothorax, however,  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  ten  per  cent. 
at  most  of  oxygen.  If  in  un  open  pyo-pncumothorax  or  hydro-pneumothorax  the 
point  of  perforation  lies  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  there  sometimes  arise  on 
every  inspiration  metallic  sounds,  since  the  bubbles  of  air  drawn  in  rise  and  come 
up  through  the  fluid — "  the  water-pipe  sound,"  "  metallic  tinkling."  A  peculiar 
sipping  and  short  snapping  sound  on  inspiration,  heard  by  us  in  one  case,  seems  to 
point  directly  to  the  existence  of  a  valvular  pneumothorax. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — In  many  cases  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  causes 
such  a  high  degree  of  respiratory  disturbance  that  death  ensues  in  a  few  hours  or 
days.  In  other  cases  the  patient  improves,  and  may  feel  quite  well  for  a  long  time 
in  spite  of  the  condition.  We  have  ourselves  frequently  observed  patients  who 
passed  the  entire  day  out  of  bed  with  scarcelj'  any  inconvenience.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  the  pneumothorax,  most  often  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  leads  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time  to  death.  Sometimes,  again,  the 
patient  recovers.  This  almost  always  occurs  in  those  rare  cases  above  mentioned, 
when  a  healthy  hmg  has  been  torn,  hut  sometimes,  also,  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  healing  takes  place  in  this  way,  that  the  air  is  first  replaced  by 
a  fluid  effusion,  and  then  the  latter  is  gradually  absorbed,  but  the  air  may  also  ba 
directly  absorbed  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  depends  upon  the  origin  of  the  lesion, 
then,  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  underlying  disease,  whether  the  recovery  is 
permancTit  or  not. 

Bia^osis. — The  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  is  usually  easy  with  careful  ex- 
amination, but  the  symptoms  may  sometimes  be  of  so  little  prominence  as  to 
excuse  overlooking  it.  It  is  very  difficult  and  often  quite  impossible  to  make  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  very  large  cavities  and  a  saccular  pneumothorax, 
since  both  conditions  must  have  in  part  precisely  the  same  symptoms.  We  may 
mention  as  the  chief  points  in  distinction:  A  cavity  is  apt  to  be  situated  in  the 
apex,  pneumothorax  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax;  over  a  cavity  the  chest-wall 
is  often  sunken  in,  over  pneumothorax  it  is  prominent;  the  vocal  fremitus  is  usu- 
ally marked  over  a  cavity,  weak  over  pneunmthorax.  Signs  of  the  displacement 
of  organs  point  to  pneumothorax,  as  does  distinct  snccusslon,  while  a  metallic 
respiratory  sound  and  metallic  resonance  on  rod  percussion  may  also  he  heard 
over  large  cavities  with  smooth  walls.  Besides  the  above  signs,  we  should  also 
carefully  regard  the  general  course  of  the  disease.    On  careful  questioninf^  wej 
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shall  alm(»t  always  find  that  the  severe  symptoms  depending  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pneumothorax,  set  in  with  more  or  less  suddenness. 

l^eatment. — ^Whenever  pneumothorax  has  developed  we  must  seek  to  obtain 
perfect  quiet  for  the  patient,  as  well  as  diminution  of  his  sufferings,  by  means  of 
morphine  given  subcutaneously  or  internally.  The  results  of  the  administration 
of  this  drug,  in  a  sufScient  though  careful  dosage,  is  often  very  satisfactory. 
We  must  also  stimulate  cardiac  activity,  if  it  is  impaired,  by  means  of  stro- 
phanthos  or  camphor.  It  is  exceptional  to  find  operative  interference  necessary 
because  of  the  danger  to  life  in  the  first  days  of  the  attack ;  and  even  later  on  we 
should  usually  wait  to  see  how  much  spontaneous  improvement  of  the  condition 
may  take  place.  If  the  symptoms  remain  severe  and  the  displacement  of  organs 
is  great,  we  should  try  to  remove  by  aspiration  as  much  air  as  possible  from  the 
pleural  cavity.  Likewise  if  there  is  an  abundant  exudation  it  is  always  useful 
to  puncture  and  remove  the  fluid,  repeating  the  operation  if  necessary.  If  the 
exudation  is  purulent,  the  treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  empyema,  ex- 
cept that  in  hoi)ele8s  cases  of  far-advanced  tuberculosis  we  may  limit  our  efforts 
to  purely  ^rmptomatic  treatment,  or  to  the  simple  evacuation  of  the  pus  by 
puncture. 


CHAPTER  IV 
HYDBOTHOSAX.     HiEMATOTHOBAX 

1.  Eydrothoraz. — ^We  term  the  occurrence  of  a  serous  transudation  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  independent  of  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  hydrothorax,  or 
thoracic  dropsy.  The  cause  of  hydrothorax  is  in  rare  cases  a  local  hindrance  to 
the  outflow  of  venous  blood  or  lymph  from  the  thorax,  as  in  compression  of  the 
veins  or  of  the  thoracic  duct  by  tumors ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
hydrothorax  is  part  of  a  general  dropsy,  occurring  especially  in  cardiac  or  renal 
disease.  Hydrothorax  is  often  first  developed  after  marked  oedema  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  and  ascites,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  particularly  in  renal  cases.  It  is  usually  bilateral,  but  it  is 
often  unilateral,  or  at  least  much  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The 
pleura  itself  is  normal  or  else  cedematous.  We  often  find  it  traversed  with  a  net- 
work of  dilated  lymphatics.  The  serous  fluid  in  hydrothorax  is  distinguished 
from  an  inflammatory  serous  effusion  by  the  smaller  amount  of  albumen  in  it, 
and  a  correspondingly  low  specific  gravity  (usually  below  1018),  by  the  scanty 
nmnber  of  cell-elements,  and  by  the  absence  of  or  the  slight  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous coagulation. 

The  clinical  importance  of  hydrothorax  lies  in  the  hindrance  to  resi)iration 
which  it  causes.  As  a  result  of  this  the  hydrothorax  may  be  regarded  in  many 
cases,  especially  in  renal  disease,  as  the  chief  cause  of  death.  The  objective  evi- 
dence of  it  comes  from  the  physical  examination,  ■which  must,  in  general,  give 
dullness,  diminished  vocal  resonance,  and  dislocation  of  neighboring  organs,  the 
same  as  in  pleuritic  effusion.  We  desire  to  emphasize  also  the  bronchial  res- 
piration from  compression  in  hydrothorax,  which  is  often  very  loud,  although 
«t  the  same  time  usually  high  and  sharp,  and  which  may  even  given  rise  to 
a  confusion  with  pneumonic  infiltration  in  the  lungs.  This  very  loud  respira- 
tory murmur,  contrasting  with  that  of  pleuritic  effusion,  is  explained  by  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  absence  of  all  adhesions.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, too,  the  change  in  the  boundary  of  the  dullness,  as  a  result  of  the  patient's 
change  of  position,  is  usually  more  marked  in  hydrothorax  than  in  pleuritic 
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effusion.  We  often  hear  a  few  fine  crepitant  rules  over  the  hydrothorax,  whi 
arise  in  the  retracted  and  partly  atelectatic  lung.  The  miiin  factor,  however,  in 
disting'uishing  hydrothorax  from  a  pleuritic  exudation  is,  in  every  case,  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  primary  disease.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  bydrothorux 
is  usually  bilateral^  while  pleuritic  exudation  is  usually  unilateral. 

Treatment  is  directed,  first  of  all,  to  the  primary  disease.  If  we  succeed  in 
etreugthening  and  regulating  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  in  restoring  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  the  bydrothorux  often  disappears  with  the  other  dropsical  symptoms. 
If  the  dyspiKca  caused  by  it  reaches  a  dangerous  degree^  we  often  see  grent  relief 
from  aspirating  the  fluid.  The  nature  of  the  underlying  condition,  of  course, 
renders  the  benefit  in  many  cases  only  transitory. 

2.  Hsematothorax. — Effusions  of  blood  into  the  pleura!  cavity  (hapmato- 
thorax)  arise  most  frequently  from  traumatic  lacerations  of  blood-vessels,  nirely 
from  the  burs^ting  of  on  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  the  pleural  cavity,  from  oto- 
sion  of  an  intercostal  artery  in  caries  of  the  ribs,  from  the  rupture  of  a  cavity  into 
the  pleura  in  phthisis,  if  it  simultaneously  opens  a  blood-vessel,  etc.  In  many 
such  cases  a  typical  exudative  pleurisy  follows  tbe  effusion  of  blood.  The  physical 
Bigns  are  the  same  as  in  other  pleural  effusions.  Severe  dyspnoja  may  demand 
the  removal  of  the  blood  by  puncture,  or  even  by  an  incision. 
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NEW    GROWTHS    OF    THE    PLEtJUA 


The  mniority  of  new  growths  occurring  in  the  pleura  are  of  n  secondary  na- 
ture. We  sometimes  find  single  metastatic  nodules  of  cancer  in  the  pleura  after 
primary  carcinoma  of  other  organs,  especially  of  the  mammary  gland  and  the 
lungs,  but  most  oarcinomnta  of  the  pleura  arise  from  primary  earcinomata  of  the 
lungs  and  are  due  to  a  direct  invasion  of  the  pleura  by  the  new  growth. 

Of  the  primary  new  growths  in  the  pleura,  only  one  is  f4  great  importance — 
the  endothelial  carcinoma,  first  de^ocribed  by  E.  Wagner.  This  develops  de  nocOf 
in  a  diffuse  manner,  from  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  !>Tnphatic3 
and  the  connective  tissue.  Metastases  occur  in  the  lungs,  in  the  lymph-glands,  in 
the  liver,  in  the  muscles,  etc. 

Single  secondary  nodules  of  cancer  in  the  pleura  cause  no  special  clinical 
SiTiiptoms,  but  the  cases  of  diffuse  cancer  of  the  pleura  as  a  result  of  primary  can- 
cer of  the  lungs  are  important,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  pleura 
often  quite  predominate  over  the  pulmonary  disease.  The  dullness  is  iutense,  the 
respiratory  murmur  and  the  vocal  fremitus  diminished.  In  one  such  case  we  saw 
a  proliferation  of  the  enncer  upon  the  ribs  in  front  so  that  there  was  externally  a 
very  marked  circumscribed  swelling.  The  character  of  the  sputum  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  us  definite  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  new  growth 
in  the  lungs  (see  the  chapter  on  cancer  of  the  lungs). 

Primary  endothelial  carcinoma  of  the  pleura  mns  a  course  similar  to  chronic 
pleurisy.  As  we  sometimes  find  a  co-existing  fluid  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
displacement  of  the  neighboring  organs  niay  occur.  The  affection  goes  on  for  a 
long  time  without  fever,  or  with  slight  and  irregidar  elevations  of  temperature. 
Most  cancers  of  the  pleura  are  associated  with  severe  pain. 

The  diagnosis  of  new  growths  in  the  [ileura  can  usually  be  made,  if  at  all,  only 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  At  first  almost  all  the  case.s  are 
regarded  as  simple  or  tubercular  chronic  pleurisy.     The  diagnosis  is  founded  less 
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upon  the  physical  Bigns  than  upon  the  general  course  of  the  disease,  the  habit  of 
the  patient,  and  the  evidence  of  metastases  in  the  glands  and  other  organs.  In 
some  cases  characteristic  elements  of  the  new  growth  can  be  found  by  the  micro- 
scope in  the  cloudy  fluid  obtained  by  an  exploratory  puncture. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavorable,  the  treatment  purely  symptomatic. 
In  endothelial  carcinoma  we  mi^t  perhaps  try  the  long-continued  use  of  arsenic. 


CHAPTER   VI 
MEDIASTINAL    TUX0S8 

In  the  anterior  mediastinum,  in  quite  rare  cases,  extensive  new  growths  occur, 
vhich  are  of  importance  on  account  of  their  severe  clinical  symptoms.  The 
point  of  origin  for  the  tumor  is  either  the  mediastinal  lymph-glands,  or  tho 
oonnective  tissue,  or  sometimes  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  In  their 
anatomical  character  the  tumors  are  almost  always  sarcomata,  usually  lympho- 
sarcoma, rarely  alveolar  sarcoma.  They  usually  occur  in  youth  or  middle  age, 
and  are  somewhat  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women.  The  special  setiological 
factors  are  unknown.  In  some  cases  an  injury  is  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
development. 

The  first  clinical  symptoms  are  usually  of  a  very  indefinite  nature.  The 
patient  complains  of  general  languor,  headache,  pain  in  the  chest,  and  slight  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  and  only  gradually  do  severe  subjective  and  objective  symp- 
toms develop  in  .the  chest. 

The  symptoms  are  in  part  due  directly  to  the  tumor,  but  in  larger  part  they 
are  eiymptoms  of  compression  from  the  gradually  increasing  pressure  of  the 
tumor  on  a  number  of  neighboring  organs. 

The  pain  in  the  chest,  which  is  located  chiefly  in  the  sternal  region,  and  is 
associated  with  a  marked  feeling  of  oppression,  may  be  very  severe.  It  sometimes 
shoots  into  the  lateral  portions  of  the  chest  and  into  tho  arms,  showing  pressure 
on  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  dyspnoea  may  finally  increase  to  an  extreme  degree.  A  patient  with 
lympho-sarcoma  under  our  observation  could,  in  the  last  days  of  her  life,  breathe 
only  while  standing.  The  dyspnopa  is  due  to  a  compression  of  the  heart  and 
longs,  and  sometimes  to  actual  stenosis  of  the  trachea  or  a  primary  bronchus. 
Paralysis  of  the  dilators  of  the  glottis  may  aho  occur  from  a  pressure  paralysis 
of  the  recurrent  nerves.  Paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord  has  been  repeatedly  obserwd. 
In  the  case  mentioned  above  a  marked  goitre  developed,  as  a  result  of  va:«eul;ir 
stasis,  which  further  increased  the  dyspna'a  by  pressure  on  the  trachea.  A  hydro- 
thorax  from  local  venous  stasis  may  also  aid  in  increasing  the  dyspntjca. 

Pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  and  disturbances  of  deglutition  due  to  it,  arc  rare. 
Pressure  on  the  vagus  nerve  and  the  sympathetic  sometimes  causes  anomtilics  iu 
the  rate  of  the  pulse — either  marked  acceleration  or  slowing  of  tho  pulse.  If 
the  sympathetic  is  involved  there  is  inequality  of  the  pupils.  In  some  cases,  by 
pressing  on  the  tumor,  an  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  can  be  excited  at  will. 
By  pressure  on  the  vessels,  especially  on  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  subcla- 
vian vein,  etc.,  oedema  and  cyanosis  may  arise  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
body. 

Objective  examination  of  the  chest  gives  a  marked  fliflFu?c  prominence  of  tho 
•teraal  region  in  a  part  of  the  advanced  cases;  in  other  cases  this  swelling  is 
absent.    The  discovery  of  an  abnormal  dullness  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest 
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is  of  diag'nostie  importance;  this  usually  joins  the  cardiac  dullness  on  the  left, 
and  on.  the  right  it  extends  a  varying  distnnce  beyond  the  ripht  border  of  the 
Btcrnum.  The  hourt  is  often  pushed  foniewhat  to  the  left.  We  heard  over  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  our  case  a  marked  systolic  murmur,  caused  by  compression 
of  the  vessel.    A  dissimilarity  of  the  pulse  on  the  two  sides  is  not  infrequent. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  mediastinal  tumor  is  usually  possible  in  cases  with  well- 
marked  symptoms,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  mediastinal  tumors  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  (q.  v.)  causes 
especially  great  difficulty.  Tumors  may  also  be  confounded  with  abscesses  iu  the 
anterior  mediastinum. 

The  prognosis  is  in  all  eases  absolutely  unfavorable.  The  disease  terminates 
fatally,  sometimes  after  a  duration  of  six  mouths  or  a  year. 

The  treatment  can  be  merely  symptomatic.  Internally  we  may  try  iodide  of 
potassium  or  arsenic.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  we  must  try  to  olleyiate 
the  patient's  great  distress  by  narcotics. 


CHAPTER   VII 
ACTINOMYCOSIS    OF    THE    THOKACIC    CAVITY 
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BoLLlNGEH  and  others  have  dei?cribed  a  peeulior  tumor  affecring  the  jaw-bom 
of  cattle,  and  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  special  form  of  fungus,  known  as  the 

actinomycea  or  ray-fungus.  More  recently 
a  class  of  diseases  has  be^n  studied  in 
huniftn  beings,  occasioned  by  the  same 
fungus  (Ponfick,  Israel,  and  others). 
These  diseases  may,  as  in  cattle,  affect  the 
jaws,  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
neek;  but  in  these  cases  they  are  mainly 
of  surgical  interest.  The  actinomycotic 
diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  however, 
possess  a  great  clinical  importance;  and, 
inasmuch  ni=i  the  lungs  and  pleura  are  the 
most  frequently  affected  organs,  it  will 
be  well  to  present  briefly  here  the  most 
important  facts  which  have  as  yet  been 
learned  with  regard  to  actinomycosis. 
The  botanical  position  of  actinomyces  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  settled.  Cohn  and 
O.  Israel  regard  it  as  a  mould  fungu:*. 
Bostrcim,  on  the  other  hand,  classes  it  with 
the  alga?,  and  namely  with  the  variety 
cladothrix.  In  its  growth,  the  fungus 
forms  small  or  moderate-sized  gray  or  sul- 
phur-yellow nodules  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  naked  eye  in  the  pus 
of  the  diseased  tissue  (see  below),  and  which  upon  microscopic  examination  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  tangle  of  mycelium.  It  is  an  especial  chnracteristic  that 
many  of  these  mycelia  bear  on  their  ends  a  club-shaped  swelling.  These  ar^ 
placed  for  the  most  part  like  radii  on  the  periphery  of  a  nodule,  and  so  surround 
the  entire  mass  like  a  circlet  of  rays  (see  Fig.  38).    In  nature  actinomyces  seems 
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to  appear  especially  upon  plants,  for  example  upon  the  beard  of  spikes  of  wheat. 
Thus  is  explained  the  frequency  of  infection  in  the  plant-eating  cattle,  and  a 
similar  direct  infection  seems  occasionally  to  be  possible  in  man.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  fungus  seems  to  locate  itself  often  in  carious  teeth.  Thus  appar- 
ently arises  the  above-mentioned  disease  in  the  buccal  cavity ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fungus  may  be  carried  from  its  nidus  in  the  mouth  by  inspiration  into 
the  respiratory  tract,  or  by  swallowing  into  the  primcB  via.  Of  course  it  may 
also  be  directly  swaUowed  or  inhaled. 

Wherever  the  fungus  fastens  itself  in  the  body  it  occasions  first  a  new  growth 
of  granulation-tissue,  which  has  a  tendency  to  break  down  into  a  whitish  or 
brownish  pasty  mass.  The  brown  color  is  occasioned  by  the  hsemorrhage  which 
frequently  occurs.  Very  often  actinomycosis  goes  on  to  suppuration;  still,  this 
probably  depends  upon  the  influence  of  pathogenic  germs  which  have  secondarily 
infected  the  part.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  extend 
from  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  and  from  the  pleura  to  the  peripleuritic  connective 
tissue,  and  still  further  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  Thus  arise  not  only  extensive 
abscesses  and  wide-branching  fistulous  tracts,  but  also  a  very  characteristic, 
extremely  tough  cicatricial  infiltration  of  the  affected  part.  Not  infrequently 
there  is  at  last  a  perforation  reaching  the  outer  surface  of  the  body. 

The  entire  process,  as  a  rule,  is  slow  and  insidious,  but  constantly  progressive. 
The  symptoms  consist  at  first  in  slight  thoracic  discomfort,  pain,  cough,  and  ex- 
pectoration.  Physical  examination  will  often  detect  changes  in  the  lungs,  but  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  signs  found  is  of  course  at  first  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible.   The  more  the  disease  ^reads  the  greater  is  the  distress.    Usually  there  is 
hectic  fever,  which  may  assume  a  pyeemic  character  if  there  is  extensive  suppura- 
tion.   The  patient  gradually  loses  flesh,  and  in  repeated  instances  amyloid  degen- 
eration of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  has  been  observed.   If  a  focus  breaks  into 
a  pulmonary  vein,  the  disease  may  be  developed  by  metastasis  in  other  internal 
viscera.   Moreover,  there  may  be  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  pericar- 
^um,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  diagnosis  of  actinomycosis  is  at  first  difficult.  It  is  established  when  the 
characteristic  fungus  is  found  in  the  sputum,  but  this  has  occurred  in  only  a  few 
cases  as  yet.  If  very  extensive  peripleuritic  and  pericostal  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  the  process  has  spontaneously  broken  outward  or  been  laid  open  by 
sui^cal  means,  the  demonstration  above  described  in  reference  to  the  fungous 
is  easy. 

The  treatment  can  be  only  symptomatic,  unless  the  diseased  spot  can  be 
reached  by  operation,  and  then  the  treatment  becomes  surgical.  Permanent  cure 
bas  BO  far  been  attained  in  but  rare  instances.  [Iodide  of  potassium  has  proved 
cwrative  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  it  should  certainly  be  tried,  in 
doses  of  forty  to  sixty  grains  a  day. — V.] 
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SECTION  I 
Diseases  of  the  Heart 


CHAPTER   I 

ACITTE    EWDOCABDITIS 

{EnJocanlitU  nrruev^ci.     Kn(hn''ir'/iti»  ul<vrota) 

Mtiologj. — Org-anized  excitants  of  inflamniation  of  different  8ort3»  which  cir- 
culate ill  the  bloodt  may  settle  on  the  endocnrdium,  especially  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  there  pive  rise  to  an  acute  emlo(!arditis.  Endaearditis,  therefore,  in 
its  ajtiolog-ical  relations,  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  a  siiip;le  disease.  Pathogenic 
micro-organisms  have  been  injected  into  the  blood  (the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
staphylococcus  aureus,  and  others),  and  in  this  way  an  artitieial  endocarditis  has 
been  set  up  in  animals.  The  experiments  are  more  opt  to  succeed  if  the  valvca 
or  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels  have  been  subjected  to  some  slight  injury  before 
the  injection,  thus  promoting  the  settling  of  the  germs  ujxtn  them  (Orth  and 
Wyssokowitsch,  Ribbert).  Most  cases  of  endocarditis  in  mnii,  both  the  vegeta- 
tive and  ulcerative  forms,  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus.  Streptococci  ere  much  less  frequent  than  staphylococci,  and  it  is  only 
in  rare  eases  that  endocarditis  is  occasioned  by  the  pneumococcus.  gonococcus,  aii< 
I)erhop3  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

In  accord  with  these  statements  is  the  fact  that  in  human  beings  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  n  staphylococcus  infection,  ia 
that  one  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  is  especially  apt  to  have  acute  endocar- 
ditis as  a  frequent  and  important  complication.  The  staphylococcus  infectioa 
need  not  appear,  however,^  in  the  iirst  place,  as  a  typical  acute  polyarthritis. 
An  ncute  endocarditis  may  npjicar  as  a  sequel  of  many  cases  of  apparently  pri- 
mar>'  pleurisy,  tonsillitis,  or  other  diseasie.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  impos-iiihle 
to  determine  the  gale  of  entry  of  the  infection,  and  the  whole  disease  takes  the 
shape  of  an  apparently  primary  endocarditis.  In  such  cases  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  made  evident  by  the  later  appearance  of  multiple  articular  swellings. 
We  also  regard  as  allied  to  polyarthritis  certain  forms  of  infection  called  the 
"acute  hiemorrhflgie  diseases"  (e.g.,  purpura  rheumatiea),  and  also  chorea 
(which  see).  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  acute  endocarditis  is  not  inf: 
quentlj'  observed  in  association  with  these  affections. 

There  arc  other  acute  infectious  diseases  with  which  acute  endocarditis  may 
be  associated.  Probably  in  the?c  it  is  usually  the  result  of  n  secondary  mixed 
infection,  generally  with  the  staphylococcus.  This  explains  the  appearance  of 
ncute  endocarditis  in  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  measlo?,  and  typhoid. 
Not  infrequently  mild  cases  of  ncute  endocarditis,  without  clinical  significance, 
ore  found  in  association  with  primary  tuberculosis  and  ulcerating  carcinoma., 
Again,  acute  and  chronic  nephritis  may  sometimes  occasion  a  development  o£| 
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endocarditis.  An  especially  important  role  in  producing  endocarditis  is  dis- 
played by  grave  septic  and  pysemic  conditions  (vide  supra).  In  these  cases  the 
acute  endocarditis  appears  as  one  sjrmptom,  but  it  is  often  so  prominent  that  the 
whole  attack  is  called  endocarditis  (vide  infra).  In  such  severe  diseases  we  have 
often  to  do  with  a  streptococcus  disease,  although  it  may  be  a  staphylococcus  in- 
fection of  especial  virulence.  The  setiology  of  gonorrhceal  endocarditis  is  not 
yet  folly  determined.  Endocarditis  as  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea  is  fortunately  very 
raie.  It  often  seems  to  be  an  actual  gonococcus  infection,  but  in  other  instances 
is  occasioned  by  some  secondary  germ. 

Finally,  we  have  still  to  mention  the  important  fact  that  acute  endocarditis 
quite  frequently  develops  on  the  soil  of  an  already  existing  chronic  endocarditis — 
the  so-called  acute  recurrent  endocarditis.  In  women,  pregnancy  and  the  puer- 
peral state  sometimes  seem  to  give  the  occasion  for  a  recrudescence  of  the  endo- 
carditis. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — ^We  usually  distinguish  an  endocarditis  verrucosa^ 
with  the  formation  of  large  or  small  papillary  nodules  on  the  endocardium,  and 
tn  endocarditis  ulcerosa  {endocarditis  diphtheritica),  with  ulcerations  as  a  result 
of  the  destruction  and  wasting  away  of  the  superficially  necrosed  tissue.  The 
malignant,  invariably  fatal  form  of  severe  septic  endocarditis  is  chiefly  ulcerative 
endocarditis.  Endocarditis  verrucosa  is  the  milder  form,  which  is  seen  esi)ecially 
in  acute  polyarthritis  and  allied  diseases,  but  we  can  not  draw  either  a  sharp  ana- 
tomical or  a  sharp  clinical  distinction  between  the  two,  since  malignant  cases  of 
endocarditis  verrucosa  are  also  observed. 

The  endocardial  growths  are  usually  situated  on  the  valves,  especially  on  their 
edges  of  closure.  More  rarely  we  find  them  on  the  chordec  tendineee  and  on  the 
endocardium  of  the  ventricle  and  auricle.  In  the  mildest  cases  they  are  scarcely 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  but  in  severe  cases  they  may  increase  to  quite  largo 
warty  and  glandular  masses.  Microscopically,  the  base  of  the  nodule  consists  of 
a  newly  formed  vascular  tissue,  infiltrated  with  small  cells,  which  on  its  surface 
changes  to  a  granular,  coagulated  mass.  This  last  is  formed  partly  of  coagulated 
albnmen,  dead  cells,  and  fibrine  deposited  from  the  blood,  and  partly  of  micrococci 
{vHe  supra).  The  micrococci  are  found  without  exception  in  all  cases  of  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis — having  been  first  discovered  by  Eberth.  The  endocardial  ulcers 
arise  from  the  destruction  of  the  superficially  necrosed  nodules.  If  the  thin 
valve  in  any  place  yields  to  the  blood-pressure,  we  have  the  so-called  acute  val- 
vular aneurism.  Complete  perforation  of  a  valve,  and  tearing  off  of  fragments 
of  a  valve  and  of  the  chorda;  tendineie,  are  also  seen. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  are  confined  to  the  valves  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart — the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  Endocarditis  on  the  tri- 
cospid  valve  is  seldom  seen  except  as  a  secondary  afTection  in  old  cases  of  heart 
disease.  In  a  case  of  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  in  a  grown  man  seen  by  us,  the 
process  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  there  were  very  many 
embolic  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  This  raoy  be  considered  a  great  rarity.  In  con- 
trast to  the  ordinary  localization  of  endocarditis  we  find  fcetal  endocarditis  most 
frequently  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Many  other  organs  may  be  affected  by  the  endocarditis,  through  embolism.  In 
the  benign  endocarditis  verrucosa,  the  ma!=.'=es  of  fibrine  deposited  on  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  valve  furnish  the  embolir'  material.  Thoy  cause  large  or  small  in- 
farctions in  the  kidneys  and  spleen,  embolic  softening  of  the  brain,  etc.  In  the 
malignant,  ulcerative  forms,  however,  large  numbers  of  bacteria  get  into  the  cir- 
culation at  the  same  time  with  the  nerrotic  mas-^es  of  tissue  which  have  been  torn 
off.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  do  not  merely  with  simple  mcc-hanical  obstruction  but 
with  infectious  emboli.  The  emboli  in  ulrcrotivo  cndoonrditis,  therefore,  either 
give  rise  to  embolic  abscesses  in  the  cardiac  muscles,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the 
20 
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lungs,  the  retina,  etc.,  or  they  result  in  hemorrhages,  especially  into  the  skin,  but 
also  into  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  the  retina,  and  the  serous  membranes.  It  is  not 
yet  known  why  in  some  cases  abscesses  are  more  frequent  and  in  others  hiemor- 
rhtiges.  The  two,  however,  may  be  combined.  In  general,  we  may  suppo:je  that 
the  development  of  abscesses  is  everywhere  connected  with  the  presence  of  bac- 
teria, while  hajmorrhages  may  also  arise  from  toxic  influences;  but  again,  changes 
in  the  vascular  walls  caused  by  bacteria  might  give  rise  to  hamorrhages.  Em- 
bolic abscesses  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  severe  form  of  septic  endocarditis. 
Iln'morrhages  are  seen  in  this  form,  and  also — without  co-existing  abscesses — in 
certain  severe  forms  of  endocarditis  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
and  allied  diseases. 

Clinical  Hittory. — Since  acute  endocarditis  is  not  ajtlologically  a  distinct  dis- 
ease, and  siiiee  its  clinical  course  is  very  ditfererit  in  different  cases,  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  U9  to  describe,  in  what  follows,  the  most  importaut  varieties  separately; 
but  it  must  be  expressly  noted  that  the  separate  classes  can  by  no  means  be  sharply 
detined,  and  that  there  are  many  intermediate  forms. 

1.  Slight  endocarditis  verrucusa  is  quite  frequently  found  in  the  cadaver, 
without  the  slightest  signs  of  any  affection  of  the  heart  during  life.  The  little 
pnpillary  excrescences  on  the  valvea  of  the  heart  in  phthisis,  and  carcinoma,  whose 
ajtiology  has  been  explained  above,  are  to  be  clas.-^ed  under  this  head. 

2.  The  typical  form  of  henifjn  acute  endocarditis  is  most  frequent,  clinically, 
in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  nmeh  rarer  in  other  infectious 
diseases  {vide  supra).  In  a  few  cases  it  is  also  seen  as  an  apparently  primary 
disease.  Here  there  is  a  constitutional  rheumatic  infection  which  has  taken 
phice  in  some  way,  and  which  settles  directly  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  instead  of 
in  the  joints  (so-called  primary  rheumatic  endocarditis).  Careful  questioning 
will  sometimes  reveal,  or  ut  least  render  probable,  the  place  of  infection  (a  mild 
case  of  tonsillitis  or  same  slight  external  injury).  Very  often  there  will  be  later 
the  symptoms  of  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  seldom  that  endocarditis  as  such  is 
B'^snciatcd  with  speeinl  local  disturbances,  such  as  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
pjljiitation.  and  dyspntea.  Ordinarily  the  heart  disease  is  discovered  only  by 
pliystcul  examiuation.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  in  many  cases  is  abnormally 
strong  and  diffuse;  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  strong,  often  somewhat  jerky 
(piihua  celer),  and  usually  regular,  hut  sometimes  a  little  irregular.  Percussion 
at  first  shows  no  deviations  from  the  limits  of  normal  dullness.  On  auscultation, 
we  hear  at  the  apex,  more  rarely  at  the  base,  a  loud  blowing,  systolic  souffle. 
Diastolic  murmurs  are  rare  in  acute  endocarditis.  The  pulmonic  second  sound  is 
often  Hceentuated.  The  physical  signs  referable  to  the  heart  are  only  slightly 
marked  in  many  cases  of  acute  endocarditis.  This  is  understood  if  we  remember 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  heart-munnur  deiwnds  wholly  on  the  localization  of  the 
endocarditis,  on  the  development  of  some  valvular  insufficiency,  etc. 

Besides  the  direct  symptoms  pointing  to  the  cardiac  affection,  the  onset  of  an 
acute  endocarditis  is  often,  but  not  always,  associated  with  fever,  or,  if  fever  be 
already  preBcut,  with  an  increase  of  it,  and  with  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  gen- 
eral disturbance.  Embolic  processes  may  occur  in  the  brain,  the  spleen,  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  extremities,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  Sometimes  a  peri- 
carditis develops  as  a  result  of  the  endocarditis  (vide  infra). 

It  is  hard  to  make  any  accurate  statements  as  to  the  duration  of  this  form  of 
endocarditis.  The  physical  signs  may  last  for  days,  or  for  several  weeks.  Com- 
plete recovery  is  possible,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  variety  passes  into 
chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

3.  Malignant,  non-septic  form  of  acute  endocarditis  ("  rheumatoid  endocar- 
ditis" of  Litten).  In  many  cases  this  form  is  perhaps  only  a  quantitative  in- 
crease of  the  preceding  form,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  probably  distinct  from  it 
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•etiologTcnUy.  The  severe  general  infection  is  usually  quite  prominent  here,  and 
the  di&ease  resembles  in  many  particulars  grave  sejjtic  endocarditis.  The  ob- 
jective signs  in  the  heart  arc  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  form,  but  more  intense 
and  extensive.  The  subjective  cardiac  symptoms,  such  as  palpitation  and  distress, 
tamj  be  quite  pronounced,  but  they  may  also  be  almost  wholly  absent  in  this  form. 
The  general  condition,  however,  ia  usually  bad.  There  is  sometimes  high  fever 
with  an  irregular  or  intermitting  course,  but  in  many  cases  the  fever  is  remark- 
ably low  in  spite  of  quite  severe  constitutioiml  symptoms. 

The  constitutional  infection  is  very  often  manifested  in  these  cases  by  the 
appearance  of  smiill  or  large  hffimorrhages  in  the  skin,  sometimes  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  as  in  the  conjtmctiva  and  the  soft  palate,  and  rarely  in  the  retina. 
^Secondary  articular  swellings  often  develop;  they  are  always  of  a  serous  charac- 
ter, and  never  purulent.  Renal  hiemorrhagcs  and  acute  hiemorrhagic  nephritis 
are  quite  frequent.  Large  emboli  may  also  occur  in  the  different  organs  in  this 
as  in  every  other  form  of  endocarditis. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  extends  over  many  weeks.    In  severe  cases  death 
with  a  gradual  aggravation  of  the  general  condition,  and  often  with  severe 
b1  symptoms,  such  as  stupor  and  delirium.    In  milder  cases,  however,  the 
[patient  may  finally  get  well. 

Regarding  the  occurrence  of  this  form,  we  see  it  most  frequently  in  acute 

^jirticalar  rehumutij^m;  also,  in  rare  cases,  in  gonorrhcea,  when  it  comes  on  8ome^ 

three  or  four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  urethral  affection;  also  in  ne- 

vhritia,  chorea,  peliosis  rheumatica,  etc.     The  apparentl.y  primary  cases  of  this 

»rt  usually  belong  to  the  recurrent  form  of  acute  endocarditis. 

4.  The  recurrtnl  form  of  acute  endocarditis  consists  of  an  acute  increase  o£ 

ti^e  endooanlial  process,  brought  on  by  some  excnting  cause,  in  a  patient  already. 

fliflering  from  chronic  endocarditis^.    The  acute  disease  may  show  all  the  grada- 

UouB  from  the  mildest  to  the  severest.     The  mild  cases  often  run  their  course 

vithoat  any  special  symptoms.     To  this  form  we  may  frequently  refer  the  mora 

OT  ka  temporary  elevations  of  temperature  which  we  often   see  in   patients 

witli  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.     In  rarer  cases  the  recurrent  endo- 

cawlitis  comes  on  quite  suddenly  in  the  form  of  a  severe  acute  attack.     This 

fometimfs  st'cms  to  be  clinically  a  primary,  independent  disease,  especially  if  the 

prprious  chronic  heart  disease  has  up  to  that  time  cau8e<l  no  special  symptoms. 

The  patient  has  general  malaise,  headache,  chills,  and  fever.    The  last  may  he 

qnitpbigh — 104°  (40°  C.)  and  over — or  moderate,  varying  between  lOO°  and  102° 

(38*-39*  C),  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent.     In  many  cases  it  is  intermittent, 

■wbea  the  return  of  fever  is  often  associated  with  a  chill.     The  cardiac  symp- 

tona  may  be  quite  pronounced,  but  in  this  form,  too,  they  may  be  obscure  and' 

iJirfefiuile.    In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  we  meet  with  cutaneous  hicmor- 

rlwpes,  retinal  haemorrhages,  articular  swellings,  large  reniil  haemorrhages,  or 

typical  liiemorrhagic  nephritis — in  short,  just  the  same  general  typo  of  disease  as 

"1  the  other  malignant  forms  of  acute  endocarditis.    The  course  is  rarely  rapid, 

nod  often  lasts  for  weeks.    Severe  cases  almost  always  end  fatally. 

5.  The  severe  septic  ulcerative  endocarditis  has  already  been  described  as  a 
wmpjication  of  a  general  septic  state.  We  therefore  refer  to  the  appropriate 
chaptor  ((*ee  page  110)  for  all  particulars.  Septic  endocarditis  is  probably  en- 
t"*ly  distinct  a^tiologically  from  the  forms*  tliiis  far  described,  and  h  manifested 
V  quite  a  rapid  fatal  course,  with  severe  typhoidal  or  pytemic  symptoms.  It  is 
fiaracterized  anatomically,  apart  from  the  cardiac  affection,  by  the  appearance 
of  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  various  organs,  but  in  many  cases,  as  we  have  said, 
ibieeflSft?  and  hfcmorrhages  are  combinetl. 

Biagnotis. — The  diagnosis  of  an  end<xrarditis,  coming  on  secondarily  in  the 
course  of  articular  rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  can  be  made  only  by  a  physical 
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examination  of  the  heart.    We  miist  therefore  give  constant  attention  to  the  oOtt- 
dition  of  the  heart  in  di&eases  whieh  we  know  may  give  rise  to  endocarditis. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  malignant  form  of  endocarditis  often  causes  great  diffi- 
culty, especially  if  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  the  later  stages.  It  is  confused 
with  typhoid,  meningitis,  or  acute  miliary  tiiiberculosis.  Examination  of  the 
heart  may  furnish  xwsitive  evidence,  but  sometimes,  as  we  have  said,  there  are^^ 
no  physical  signs  of  cardiac  disturbance,  or  the  signs  present  are  indefinite.  O^H 
other  factors  in  diagnosis  a  special  importance  attaches  to  the  secondary  swelling 
of  the  joints,  and  also  to  the  htemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  retina,  for  these  are 
much  more  infrequent  in  the  diseases  with  which  this  form  of  endocarditis 
mfiy  be  confounded.  The  acute  ha^morrhagic  nephritis,  too,  in  connection  with 
the  other  symptoms,  is,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  characteristic  of  malignant 
endocarditis.  The  course  of  the  fever  is  of  diagnostic  value  only  when  it  ia, 
decidedly  intemaittent.  A  careful  search  for  some  etiological  factor  is  ver 
important  for  diagnosis  in  all  cases.  For  other  points  the  reader  is  referred 
the  consideration  of  septic  diseases  (pnge  lift), 

Frog:no8i8. — In  the  description  of  the  course  of  the  disease  we  have  alreac 
menlionod  the  prognosis  of  the  different  forms.    The  severe  cases  of  acute  endc 
carditis  usually,  and  the  cases  of  severe  septic  endocarditis  always  end  fatally* 
Here,  however,  tlie  cause  of  death  is  to  bo  sought  rather  in  the  aceompanyinjj 
Bystemic  infection  than  in  the  endocarditis  itself.    In  mild  cases  recovery  is 
Bible,  but  the  process  of  repair  is  often  so  incomplete  that  chronic  valvular  disoae 
of  the  heart  develops  from  the  acute  eudoearditis. 

Treatment. — The  chief  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  every  endocarditis  is 
complete  rest  as  possible  for  the  patient.     If  ice  is  wnll  borne,  the  continuoi 
application  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  cardiac  region  is  of  service.     If  there  ore  sif 
of  enrdiac  weakness,  such  as  a  small,  rapid,  and  irre^ilnr  pulse,  we  must  emploj 
cardiac  stimulants,  strophanthus,  camphor,  and,  above  all,  digitalis.    It  must 
confessed  that  the  effect  of  theee  is  not  very  great.     If  there  are  marked  sul 
jeetive  symptoms  (such  as  dyspnoea)  narcotics,  particularly  morphine,  are  indi 
pensable.     Effort  is  made  to  combat  the  systemic  infection  by  salicylic  acid;' 
salicylate  of  sodium,  and  similar  remedies,  including  phrnacetine  and  salipyrinc. 
Quinine  is  usually  entirely  without  effect,  even  whuu  the  fever  is  of  an  interj 
mittent  character.    Arsenic,  however,  seems  to  be  useful,  particularly  in  the  mor 
protracted  cases. 

[For  remarks  upon  the  alkaline  treatment  of  rheumatism,  see  page  680,] 


CHAPTER   II 


VALVULAR    DISEASE    OF    THE    HEART 
(Chronic  Endocardilu) 

.SItiology. — A  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heai 
proceed  from  acute  endocarditis.  Hence  the  frequent  statement  in  the  history  oi| 
chronic  valvular  disease  that  the  patient  has  had  articular  rheumatism,  once 
jnony  times.  In  a  collection  of  163  cases  of  undoubted  vahnihxr  heart  disease, 
were  able  to  ascribe  86  to  a  previous  attack  of  acute  articular  rheum:ttism.  Fol 
lowing  the  acute  valvular  endocarditis,  which  is  often  associated  with  this  dis 
ense,  ninrked  thickening  of  the  valves  occurs,  due  to  the  growth  of  connective  ti? 
sue.  There  are  also  changes  in  the  way  of  contraction,  adhesion,  and  fin.'^ljy  oftet 
of  considerable  calcification.    The  unavoidable  result  of  all  these  processes  is  that 
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ie  altered  valves  are  rendered,  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  pliysiological  function 

of  reffuliitiug  the  circulation.     Inasmuch   as  the  mitral  valve   is   most   often 

attacked  by  endocarditis  when  associated  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  we 

find  mitral  disease  predominating  among  rheumatic  valvular  troubles;  but  lesions 

lof  the  aortic  valves,  rheumatic  in  their  origin,  are  by  no  means  rare. 

'        If  we  find  a  valvular  lesion  in  o  patient  who  has  never  suffered  from  articular 

rheumatism  we  may,  in  some  coses,  be  able  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  valvular 

trouble  to  a  previous  attack  of  acute  endocarditis,  excited  by  one  of  the  other 

causes  above  mentioned.     Thus  it  is  well  known  that  acute  endocarditis  may 

L  occur  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  t>i)hoid  fever,  and  eventuate 

'in  chronic  disease,  but  this  is,  according  to  our  expeiience,  very  rare. 

In  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  heart  disease,  however,  we  can  not  obtain 
,  a  history  of  acute  endocarditis.     We  have  to  do  here  with  an  endocarditis  which 
lis  chronic  from  the  start,  which  also  leads  gradually  to  thickening,  contraction, 
adhesion,  and  calci^cation  of  the  valves. 

The  causes  of  this  chronic  fibrous  endocarditis  are  probably  the  same  as  of 
acute   articular  rheumatism,  but  in  such  cases  they  act  from  the  start  in  a 
^chronic  manner.    Perhaps  often  there  may  have  been  an  incipient  acute  endo- 
itis,  whose  course  was  unperceived.     We  not  infrequently  learn  from  patients 
chronic  heart  disease,  who  have  never  had  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
'matism,  that  in  former  years  they  did  suffer  repeatedly  from  mild  rheumatic 
pains,  to  which  they  paid  little  attention.     Furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  excep- 
tional to  observe  that  such  patients  with  a  well -developed  cardiac  valvular  lesion 
later  on  undergo  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  polyarthritis.    Heart  disease  is 
also  rarely  associated  with  genuine  chronic  arthritis  deformans.    In  other  cases 
of  ralrular  disease  we  must  consider  the  possibility  of  other  lesions,  some  infec- 
turag,  some  perhaps  of  a  chemical  and  mechanical  nature.    Here  belong,  in  the 
first  place,  those  cases  of  cardiac  disease  which  are  associated  with  general  arterio- 
tderosis  (atheroma  of  the  blood-vessels).    Indeed,  atheromatous  degeneration  of 
the  aorta  seems  sometimes  to  extend  directly  to  the  aortic  valves,  and  thus  cause 

•  THivular  lesion.  Every  letiological  factor  favorable  to  general  arterio-sclerosis 
is,  therefore,  important  in  the  tetiology  of  valvular  disease.  This  includes  ad- 
vaupcKl  life,  excessive  physical  labor,  alcoholism,  and  genuine  gout.  Another 
iiBporLint  cause  is  syphilis.  Of  late  years,  since  we  have  paid  more  attention  to 
thb  Inst  factor  than  formerly,  we  have  observed  many  cases  of  valvular  disease 
wkich  were  almost  certainly  of  syphilitic  origin.  In  particular,  lesions  of  the 
■wtic  valves,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  other  causation,  must  awaken  our 
rospicion  of  syphilis.  There  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  influence  of  chronic 
nephritis  upon  the  development  of  cardiac  valvular  disease,  although  in  the  not 
Jofrequent  cases  in  which  chronic  nephritis,  particularly  of  the  interstitial  vari- 
etj,  is  associated  with  chronic  endocarditis,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
•hether  both  conditions  are  related  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  or  whether 
"^J  are  both  secondary,  and  both  alike  the  result  of  some  third  imfavorable 
uifluence.  A  hereditary  predisposition  to  heart  disease  is  not  very  frequent,  but 
yet  it  can  be  made  out  with  certainty  in  many  cases.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
five  members  of  the  same  family  who  have  suffered  from  chronic  heart  disease, 
Mnje  from  pure  valvular  disease  and  some  from  severe  so-called  idiopathic  hyper- 
trophy.   Perhaps  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  heart  disease  in  many  families 

Jl tlso  connected  with  a  special  family  predisposition  to  rheumatic  affections,  the 
arrence  of  which  predisposition  can  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  denied.    Finally, 

•  nn.!!!  number  of  cases  of  heart  disease,  especially  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
jJtpond  upon  anomalies  of  development  of  the  heart — congenital  heart  disease. 

Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  occurs  at  every  age  of  life.     The  time  of  origin 
of  DMwt  cases,  corresponding  in  part  to  the  occurrence  of  acute  articular  rheiuna- 
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tism,  falls  in  youth  and  middle  af^e,  soraewliere  between  eighteen  and  forty; 
but  severe  valvular  disease  is  not  infrequent  even  in  children;  while  late  in  life 
the  clinical  picture  of  valvular  disease  ia  often  confused  by  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  general  arterio-sclerosis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  kidney  trouble. 
Heart  disease  is  said  to  be  rather  more  frequent  in  the  female  sex  than  in  the 
male.  Women  with  heart  disease  not  infrequently  date  their  symptoms  from^ 
pregruaiicy  and  the  puerperium,  ^| 

QenerftI  Pathology  of  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart. — Evcrj'  valve  of  the 
heart,  in  order  to  fultill  its  physiolofjical  task,  must,  on  the  one  hand,  open  per- 
fectly at  the  right  time  in  order  to  furnish  a  free  passage  to  the  blood H'urrent 
through  the  appropriate  orifice,  and  must,  on  the  other  hand,  closo  tirmly  and 
perfectly  at  the  right  time  in  order  to  make  any  abnormal  backward  tb»vv  of  bk>od 
impossible.     In  both  relations  the  function  of  the  valves  may  be  disturbed  by 
chronic   endocarditis,    the   disturbance   being    the   result    of    their    anatomical 
changes.     If  the  tips  of  the  valves  are  shortened  on  their  free  edge^  by  contrac- 
tion, or  if  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  hinderecll 
by  a  shortening  of  their  chordie  tendinete,  the  closure  of  the  valve  can  not  b«l 
complete.     At  the  moment  when  the  closure  of  the  valve  is  necessary  a  fissure 
remains  open  between  its  apices.     We  call  this  condition  an  insufficiency  of  the 
valve.     On  the  other  hand,  the  valves  may  lose  their  capability  of  free  and  suffi- 
cient separation  from  one  another,  as  a  result  of  thickening  and  ealcvfication  of 
the  connective  tissue,  and  also  as  a  result  of  adhesions  of  the  points  of  the  valves 
with  one  another.     At  the  monTcnt  when  the  blood-current  should  pass  freely 
through  the  of>en  orifice,  the  valve  remains  a  stiif,  narrow  ring,  through  whiob^H 
the  blood  must  force  its  way — stenosis  of  the  orifice.     The  changes  in  the  valvcs^J 
are  often  of  such  a  sort  that  they  cause  at  the  same  time  both  an  insufficiency  of     ' 
the  valve  and  a  stenosis  of  the  orifice.     The  thickening  and  calcification  of  the 
valves  in  stenosis  cause,  as  a  rule,  a  valvular  insufficiency  at  the  same  time;  but 
an  insufficiency,  set  up  by  a  contraction  of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  may  occur ^^ 
without  a  coincident  stenosis  of  the  orifice.  ^M 

The  abnormal  and  injurious  effect  of  a  valvular  lesion  upon  the  circulation^^ 
in  the  heart  is  felt  in  tviro  directions.    Either  the  obstacles  to  the  eirculiition  are 
increased  in  certain  places,  or  there  is  a  greater  diastolic  distention  of  certain 
portions  of  the  heart.     Both   eircumstunces  of  course  demand  greater  cartUac 
effort.     If  \\w  heart  wore  to  hibor  with  only  the  same  degree  of  energy  as  under 
normal  conditions*,  in  spite  of  the  increased  resistance,  or  in  spite  of  the  greater 
distention,  there  would  speedily  be  an  impairment  of  circulation,  incompatible 
with  the  continunnce  of  life;  for,  if  the  increased  resistance  were  not  overcome,^™ 
or  if  the  nbnonnally  distended  cavity  were  not  properly  emptied,  there  would  nt^| 
onee  be  a  rapidly  increasing  congestion  behind  the  diseaseil  vak'o,  and  beyond 
it  a  constantlj'  diminishing  pressure.     We  can  speak  of  a  circulation  of  the  blood 
only  when,  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  exactly  as  much  bloml  is  driven  out  of  the 
heart  ns  flowR  into  it.     The  slightest  difference  in  this  regard  would,  in   a  very 
brief  period,  produce  such  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  such  a  diminu- 
tion of  blood  in  the  arteries  that  the  demand  of  the  tissiies  for  oxygen  could  no^_ 
longer  be  satisfied,  and  death  would  be  the  necessary  result.  A  normal  eirculatioa^f 
is  maintained  so  long  as  the  amonnt  of  arterinl  blood,  which  flows  into  the  organa^^^ 
in  a  given  interval  of  time,  is  sufficiently  great  and  also  capable  of  immediate 
increase,  proportional  to  any  temporary  increase  in  the  demands  of  the  organs,,^H 
as,  for  example,  when  there  is  bodily  exertion.     The  amount  of  blood  Howin^^l 
through  the  organs  in  a  given  time  depends  upon  the  degree  of  diiitention,  the 
frequency  of  contraction,  and  the  complete  emptying  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
This  amount  ("  the  size  of  the  circulation  ")  may  be  diminished,  and  .vet  th< 
circulation  continue  as  such;  but  that  the  circulation  can,  in  spite 
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tnrbance  occasioned  by  a  vahiilar  lesion,  still  be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  is  due  to  the  capability  of  the  heart  of  overcoming'  the  obstacles  to  the 
circulation  by  means  of  increa&ed  work.  It  is  one  of  the  wisest  contrivances  in 
OUT  or;ganism,  that  the  heart  has  control  of  a  reserve  fund  of  strength,  which 
comes  into  action,  if  need  be,  in  a  way  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for  any 
disturbance  of  the  circulation.  This  explains  why  a  man  with  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart  may  be  almost  perfectly  well  for  a  long  time,  while  the  increased 
work  of  certain  portions  of  his  heart  suffices  to  keep  up  an  approximately  normal 
circulation  in  spite  of  the  existing  valvular  diseai^e.  We  call  a  heart  disease,  in 
which  there  is  at  least  no  marked  disturbance  of  circulation,  a  compensated  heart 
disease. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  functional  activity  of  certain  portions  of  the  heart, 

associated  with  every  cardiac  lesion,  and  referable  in  every  case,  as  we  have  saiti, 

either  to  increased  resistance  or  to  increased  distention,  results  in  a  hypertrophy 

of  those  particular  portions  of  the  heart,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  muscle. 

This  hyiiertrophy  does  not  consist  of  an  increase  in  thickness  of  the  individual 

muscular  libers,  but  chiefly  of  an  increase  in  number.     The  total  bulk  of  the 

canliac  muscle  increases,  and  thus  its  capacity  for  work  naturnlly  becomes  greater. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  increased  nutritive  procei^scs  and  a  large  supply  of 

nourxshznent  for  the  heart  are  necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  hypertrophy,  by 

which  alone  a  compensation  of  the  heart  disease  is  possible  for  any  length  of  time. 

Hence  we  find  the  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  absent,  or  at  least  only 

imperfectly  developed,  in  fw^ble  individuals,  especially  in  those  who  have  suffered 

iroDi  some  other  chronic  wasting  disease  besides  the  heart  disease,  such  as  phthi- 

lis  oi  carcinoma. 

Although  the  compensatory  processes  in  the  heart  may  prevent  for  a  long  time 
any  marked  di*.turbance  of  the  circulation,  the  already  overburdened  hoart  can  no 
lutiK^r  completely  satisfy  any  excessive  demands  upon  it,  even  in  a  compensated 
bo«rt  disease.  Hence  patients  with  a  compensated  heart  disease  are  free  from  sub- 
jective disturbance  only  when  they  remain  at  rest,  while  the  signs  of  n  disturlKt'd 
ciicolation  usually  become  quite  apparent  on  slight  physical  exertion. 

The  hypert rophied  cardinr  mu»-<'le  van  seldcim  supply  permnnently  the  ab- 
nonnally  great  drafts  made  ui>on  it.  There  tiiitilSy  comes  a  condition  of  *'  fn- 
ti^e,"  of  *'  cardiac  insufficiency."  The  rausc  lies  either  ia  the  increase  of  the 
'f&lvular  disvuSrC,  so  that  the  hin<lrimeL'  t<>  the  blood-current  caused  by  it  can  no 
ioniser  be  completely  overcome,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  nervous  and  muscular  ele- 
nienfs  in  the  heart  have  their  powers  gradually  impaired  by  a  disturbance  of 
♦•irculation  in  the  heart  itself.  In  short,  in  evnry  heart  disease  the  moment  may 
finjiily  come  when  the  capat-ity  of  the  heart  has  reached  its  limit,  and  hence  the 
wnipenaation  of  the  heart  disease  eenscj*.  The  results  of  .stasis  now  apiK?ar  with 
iiiereaHing  severity  in  the  different  organs,  us  we  shiiH  learn  to  recognize  later  on, 
and  thr-  patient  finally  succumbs  to  them,  unless  some  interc^urrent  event  puts  an 
end  to  life. 

After  these  general  remarks,  which  will  be  undcrf^tood  better  on  reading  what 
foiJowr's,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  special  description  of  the  different  forms  of  heart 
(^ase  and  their  physical  signs. 


1.  Insufficiency  of  the  Mitral  Valve 
Mitral  insufficiency  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  heart  disease. 


It 


rolops  in  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve,  from  contraction  of 
free  edges  of  the  valve  or  from  shortening  of  the  chorda>  tendinea?.    In  r.ir6 
cases  it  comes  on  from  partial  adhesion  of  the  valves  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricle. 
The  closure  of  the  mitral  valvo  occurs  normally  at  each  systole  of  the  left  ven- 
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tricle.  It  prevents  the  return  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  left  auricle. 
If  the  mitriil  valve  is  inauthcient  and  its  closure  is  incomplete,  at  every  systole  of 
the  left  ventricle  a  part  of  the  blood  is  thrown  back  from  it  into  the  left  auricle 
through  the  open  space  of  the  ostium  venosuni.  This  abnormal  backward  wave 
encounters  the  blood-current  coming  in  an  opposite  direction  into  the  left  auri- 
cle from  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  meeting  of  these  two  opposing  currents,  as 
well  as  the  stream  of  regurgitant  blood  pressing  through  the  open  chink  in  the 
mitral  valves,  sets  the  blood  in  a  whirl,  and  this  impinging  upon  the  tense  edges 
of  the  valves  produces  a  loud,  blowing,  systolic  murmur.  We  hear  this  murmur 
loudest  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  corresponding  to  the  laws  of  conduction  in  the 
thorax;  yet  it  usually  ia  propagated  so  far  that  it  may  often  be  heard  at  the  other 
cardiac  orifices,  although  not  so  distinctly.  A  loud  systolic  mitral  murmur  can 
also  be  heard  sometimes  in  the  back,  on  the  left,  and  occasionally  on  the  right. 
In  some  few  cases  tlie  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  is  heard  best  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space.  This  is  probably  because  the  murmur  occasioned  by 
the  commotion  in  the  left  ventricle  is  conducted  by  the  Jcf t  auricular  appendix  to 
the  anterior  chest-wall  (Naunyn).  Currichmauu  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  happen  in  cases  of  incipient  mitral  insufficiency;  but,  as  a  rule, 
even'  in  these  cases,  the  murmur  is  found  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  In  most 
instances  the  systolic  muscle-sound  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  so-called  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  can  also  be  heard  besides  the  systolic  murmur.  It  can  be  heard 
rather  better  if  the  our  is  slightly  removed  from  the  ear-piece  of  the  stethoscope 
[meaning  the  mon-aural  instrument].  Exceptionally  the  soimd  may  be  com- 
pletely obscured  by  the  murmur.  The  second  sound  is  often  not  to  be  heard  at 
the  apex,  probably  because  it  is  obscured  by  the  relatively  protracted  murmur. 

Since  the  left  auricle,  at  each  systole  of  the  ventricle,  receives  blood  from  two 
sides — its  tiormal  quantity  from  the  pulnnuiary  veins,  and,  besides  that,  the  abnor- 
mol  blood-wiive  from  the  left  ventricle — it  becomes  much  dilated.  At  the  next 
diastole  of  the  left  ventricle  the  whole  amount  of  blood  collected  in  the  auricle 
under  increased  pressure  pours  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  mitral  valve, 
which  is  now  wide  open  (supposing  a  pure  insufficiency  of  the  valve  without  any 
stenosis).  We  see,  then,  that  in  pure  mitra!  insufficiency  the  left  ventricle  must 
be  filled  beyond  the  normal  amount  during  the  diastole.  The  left  ventricle  mtist 
nUo  expel  in  the  following  systole  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  blood.  Al- 
though by  this  contraction  only  a  part  of  the  blood  reaches  the  aorta  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  blood-current  while  a  part  pours  back  into  the  auricle, 
the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  is  of  course  excessive.  Thus,  in  pure  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency, the  left  ventricle  is  dilated  as  a  result  of  its  increased  filling  in  diastole, 
and  is  hypertrophied  as  a  rteult  of  its  increased  labor.  The  general  arterial 
tension  remains  approximately  normul.  It  ia  not  increased,  since  a  part  of  the 
abnormal  amount  of  blood,  which  pours  out  of  the  left  ventricle  at  every  systole, 
flows  backward  into  the  auricle.  So  long  as  the  left  ventricle  is  completely  emp- 
tied by  vigorous  confrnctions,  the  aorta  receives  about  the  normal  amount  of 
blood,  and  the  radial  pulse  remains,  therefore,  in  cases  of  pure  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency, of  about  the  nonnal  strength  and  tension. 

The  anomalies  in  the  movements  of  the  blood  in  mitral  insuiSciency  produce 
still  other  effects.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  left  auricle  is  dilated  from  its 
overfilling.  It  also  becomes  hypertrophied,  so  far  as  its  weak  muscular  structure 
permits,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  capable  of  compensating  for  the  disturbance  which 
the  pulmonary  circulation  suffers  from  the  mitral  insuflSciency,  for  the  back  cur- 
rent from  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  consequent  high  pressure  in  the  left  auricle* 
must  plainly  offer  an  abnormal  hindrance  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  pulmo- 
nary veins.  This  stasis  sets  back  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  arteries 
into  the  right  ventricle.    This  may  be  recognized,  on  physical  examination,  by 
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the  change  in  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  which  is  louder,  more  valvular,  and 
**  accentuated/'  since  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  in  the  pulmonury  artery 
n^w  takes  ])lacc  under  the  abnonuaOy  high  pressure  which  prevails  iu  the  arteries 
of  the  lungs.    The  right  ventricle  has  the  task  of  overcoming  this  uhnormul  stasis 
[in  the  pulmonary  circulation.     It  can  overcome  the  abnormal  resistance  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation  by  increased  work,   and  os  a  result  it  becomes  hyper- 
trophied.     So  long  as  the  hj^jcrtrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  suffices  to  maintain 
I  the  normal  pulmonary  circulation^  the  stasis  extends  no  farther  backwnni,  but  in 
[the  later  stages  of  heart  disease  we  see  the  right  ventricle  becoming  paralyzed, 
laud  more  and  more  dilated  as  a  result  of  stasis.     The  flow  of  venous  blood  from 
'the  body  into  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  is  now  rendered  more  difficult.     The 
signs  of  venous  stasis  become  manifest;  the  patient  has  a  cyanotic  hue,  coiv 
gestive  oedema  appears  in  the  face  and  the  extremities,  symptoms  of  passive 
congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  appear,  and,  in  short,  there  is  devel- 
oped iho  picture  of  an  uncompensated  heart  disease. 

If  Vie  now  sura  up  the  physical  signs  of  mitral  insufficiency,  the  different 
methods  of  investigation  give  the  following  results: 

IssPECTiON. — The  cardiac  region  often  seems  rather  prominent,  as  a  result  of 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.    This  protrusion  is  most  marked  in  young  persons 
with  a  yielding  thorax.     The  apex-beat  is,  as  a  result  of  the  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  displaced  toward  the  left  and  sometimes  downward 
into  the  sixth  intercostal  space.     It  is  more  extensive  and  stronger  than  normal 
("heaving").     The  apex-beat  is  somewhat  displaced  toward  the  left  as  a  result 
oithe  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  is  quite  marked. 
I'teiides  that,  we  often  see  a  diffuse  pulsation  in  the  whole  cardiac  region.    In 
WI4|iiga-strium  we  sometimes  see  an  epigastric  pulsation  proceeding  from  the 
l^npfltoophied  right  ventricle.    In  cases  which  are  no  longer  perfectly  compen- 
Mted  the  stasis  in  the  veins  of  the  body  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  general 
cyanotic  appearance  of  the  patient  and  the  marked  filling  of  the  jugular  veins  in 
the  neck.     Undulatory  or  pulsating  movements  often  occur  in  the  latter  (see  tri- 
ciwpid  insufficiency,  below). 

PapATioN. — Bj'  palpation  likewise  we  perceive  the  abnormal  vigor  and  extent 
flf  ihe  apex-beat,  and  the  displacement  of  the  same  toward  the  left;  and  often, 
^W  an  extensive  diffuse  pulsation  over  the  cardiac  region,  and  in  particular  a 
distinct  epigastric  pulsation,  due  to  the  right  ventricle.  We  often  feel  a  systolic 
thnll  at  the  apex  of  the  heart — a  "  cat's  purr  " — by  laying  the  hand  flat  on  the 
diest.  The  same  w^hirl  of  blood,  which  is  audible  as  a  murmur,  may  be  per- 
<*ived  as  a  fine  tremor  of  the  chest-walL 

Tho  radial  pulse  is  quite  strong  and  usually  regular.  The  sphygmographic 
tracing  of  it  shows  nothing  characteristic  in  mitral  insufficiency. 

PtRcussioN, — This  usually  gives  at  first  only  a  moderate  increase  of  the  heart's 
dullness  to  the  left,  and  a  little  upward  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and  left 
ventricle,  but  in  the  later  stages  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  the 
heart'a  dullness  to  the  right,  caused  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
Tentricle.  The  whole  area  of  cardiac  dullness  may  finally  extend  two  fingers' 
o^M(ith  beyond  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  to  the  left  it  may  reach  the 
fflaaimlllarj'  line,  or  e\'on  pass  far  beyond  it. 

Ausct'LTATiON, — At  thc  apcx  of  the  heart  we  hear  a  loud,  quite  long,  pure  sya- 
Mic  blowing  murmur,  limited  to  the  systole,  either  replacing  the  first  sound  or 
ai^oiiip.iijying  it.  The  second  sound  is  often  obscure  or  inaudible  at  the  apex, 
l"Jt  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  increased  and  accentuated.  Auscultation  of  the 
'eawla  gives  nothing  characteristic. 
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2.  Stenosis  of  the  Mitral  Orifice  (Mitral  Stenoiit) 

Mitral  stenosis  often  develops  in  chronic  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve, 
sequel  to  a  previous  insufficiency.     The  valve  constantly  grows  stifTer  and 
rigid,  and  the  sipns  of  stenosis  gradually  predominate  over  those  of  insufficiency.] 
Hence  we  very  often  find  stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  combine 
but  often  the  sig'ns  of  stenosis  are  so  much  more  prominent  that  we  can  properlj 
Bpeak  of  a  pure  mitral  stenosis. 


Fin.  39— Pulse  curve  iu  marked  initrul  stenosis. 

The  disturbance  which  the  circulation  suffers   iu   mitrol  stenosis  is  much 
greater  than  in  mitral  insufficiency.     Iu  mitral  stenosis  the  orifice  maj'  finally^ 
become  so  narrow  that  it  scarcely  admits  an  ordinary  lead-pencil.     The  influx  oi 
blood  into  the  left  ventricle  is  accordingly  much  impeded.     During  the  diastole 
of  the  left  ventricle  the  blood  must  force  its  way  through  the  stiff  and  narrow 
ring  of  the  mitral  valve.    In  this  way,  again,  are  causeii  irregular  whirling  mo 
ments  in  the  blood,  and  abnormal  vibrations  of  the  mitral  valve»  giving  rise 
most  cases  to  an  audible  diastolic  murmur.     In  mitral  stenosis  the  left  ventri 
receives  less  than  its  normal  amount  of  blood,  and  therefore  it  has  no  direct  occi 
sion  for  hi^'pertrophy,  and  in  fact  it  is  sometimes  found  at  the  autopsy  to  be  co; 
paratively  small  and  to  be  crowded  backward  by  the  enormously  dilated  am 
hyp)ertropIued  right  heart.    Nevertheless,  we  do  often  find  hypertrophy  of  t 
left  ventricle  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  for  this  reason,  that  mitral  stenoi 
usually  develops  gradually  from  a  previous  insufficiency  of  the  valves.     That  ii 
the  chronic  endocarditis  occasions,  probably  in  every  case,  first,  an  insufficiency 
the  valve,  which  is  later  followed  by  stenosis  as  the  change  progresses.     We  ha 
already  seen  that  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  always  leads  to  hypertrop 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  we  find  it  to  persist  even  at  a  time  when  stenosii 
has  bficome  the  prominent  lesion.     In  other  cases  of  stenosis,  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  due  to  certain  associates!  conditions,  such  as  arterio-sclerosis 
chronic  nephritis.    And  finally  we  should  also  consider  Friedreich's  theory,  thai 
severe  venous  conge:^tiou  may  extend   into   the  capillaries,   and   thence   finally 
occasion  abnormnl  resistance  to  the  arterial  circulation. 

The  radial  pulse  in  mitral  stenosis  is  approximately  normal,  as  long  as  t 
ventricle  is  sufficiently  filled  with  blood  during  diastole.     In  spite  of  the  stenosi 
of  the  mitral  volve,  the  left  ventricle  may  be  satisfactorily  filled,  and  this 
more  likely  if  the  actirtn  of  the  heart  is  slow,  allowing  a  longer  diastole;  and 
also,  the  left  auricle  is  still  capable  of  vigorous  contraction.     If,  however,  t 
action  of  the  heart  is  hurried,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  no  longer  sufficiently  dis- 
tended with  blood  during  the  diastole,  the  radial  pulse  becomes  small  and  of  low 
tension.     Marked  nrhythmia  is  very  often  present   in  mitral  stenosis,  probably 
because  of  the  insufficient  amount  of  arterial  blood  supplied  to  the  myocardi 
and  its  ganglia. 

The  hindrance  to  the  flow  into  the  left  ventricle  in  mitral  stenosis  soon  lea 
to  a  marked  stasis,  which  extends  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through  the  1 
auricle,  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  capillaries,  and  arteries.     The  left  auricle  J9 
dilated  first  (often  to  an  enornious  extent"),  and  its  walls  are  hypertrophied,  but  it 
can  overcome  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  resistance  at  the  mitral  orifice.    Tl 
right  ventricle  can,  by  more  work,  so  increase  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  v 
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that,  in  spite  of  the  narrowed  orifice,  an  approximately  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  may  pour  into  the  left  ventricle.  Hence  we  find  in  mi  {ml  stenosis  a 
very  marked  hj-pertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  stasis  in 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  manifested  objectively  by  the  accentuation  of  the 
pulmonic  second  sound,  has  as  a  result  a  gradually  developing  ectasia  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries.  Thickening  of  the  inliraa  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins  also  usually  develops.  (See  the  chapter  on  brown  induration  of  the 
lungs.) 

The  results  of  physical  examination  are  as  follows : 

Inspection. — The  whole  cardiac  region  may  seem  slightly  prominent,  as  a  re- 
[#ult  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  This  protuberance  is  most  marked  in  chil- 
iren  with  their  yielding  thoracic  walls.  The  heart's  action  is  usually  extended 
[over  A  larger  area,  but  in  pure  mitral  stenosis  the  apex-beat  is  no  stronger  than 
[Usual,  though  often  displaced  to  the  left.  We  have  frequently  noticed  a  marked 
{pulsation  in  the  epigastrium,  produced  by  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  jugu- 
^Lir  veins  are  apt  to  be  prominent,  and  show  the  different  forms  of  undulatory  and 
iting  movement. 

'alpatiok. — This  also  gives  signs  corresponding  to  the  more  extended  action 
'of  the  heart.  We  sometimes  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  dilated  right  ventricle  even 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  some  cases  we  feel  a  diastolic  thrill  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  which  alone  may  almost  establish  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis. 
This  thrill  arises  from  tlie  same  vertiginous  currents  in  the  blood  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  diastolic  murmur  ivide  infra).  The  radial  pulse  is  small  in  every 
case  of  severe  mitral  stenosis,  and  is  very  often  irregular. 

Pehllssiox. — Percussion  shows,  in  the  first  place,  an  extension  of  cardiac  dull- 

vem  toward  the  right,  reaching  to  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  or  far  Wyoud. 

Dnllnesa  also  extends  as  a  rule  further  to  the  left  than  normal.     Thi;!  is  in  part 

due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  (vide  supra},  in  part  to  a  dilatation 

of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  so  great  as  to  push  the  left  ventricle  backward  and 

to  the  left.    The  great  distention  of  the  left  auricle  causes  an  enlargement  of  the 

cardiae  dullness  upward.     We  observed  one  case  in  which  the  left  auricle  was 

•Jo  enonnously  dilated   that   it  extemled  behind   and   beyond   the   right   auricle 

towanl  the  right,  and  was  one  factor  in  the  increase  of  cardiac  dullness  toward 

tw  right,  as  observed  during  life. 

Af8Ci.*UTATlOK. — The  churacteristic  BUecullatory  sign  of  mitral  stenosis  is  the 
uimtolic  [pre-«ystolicj  murmur  at  the  apex.  This  is  never  so  Inud  and  blowing  as 
thesTBtolic  murmur  of  insuflBciency.  but  it  usually  sounds  more  rolling  or  rippling. 
It  18  loudeM  nt  the  apex,  and  it  is  transmitted  only  slightly  toward  the  base. 
Since,  as  has  been  said,  the  left  ventricle  in  mitral  stenosis  is  sometimes  pushed 
to  the  left  and  backward  by  the  very  much  enlarged  right  ventricle,  in  looking 
lOTtbn  murmur  we  must  often  go  far  to  the  left,  in  order  not  to  auscult  the  right 
Tentricle  only. 

The  origin  of  the  miirmur  is  easily  explained.  Tn  the  diastole  of  the  left 
Ventricle  the  blood-current  must  force  its  way  through  t!ie  narrow  mitral  orifiee, 
whence  vertiginous  movements  arise  in  the  blood,  and  produce  the  murmur. 
Since  the  blood  flowing  through  the  narrow  oritice  has  a  current  of  relatively 
*li|rht  intensity,  the  murmur  produced  by  it  can  not  be  very  loud.  Indeed,  in  the 
Din«t  extreme  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  murmur  is  particularly  apt  to  l>e  very 
flint,  and  when  the  heart's  action  is  hurricKl  and  irregular,  entirely  inaudible. 
Aot  infrequently  the  murmur  is  not  heard  until  the  second  hnlf  of  diastole.  That 
Uvvhen  the  contraction  of  the  left  auricle  g-ives  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  current 
of  blood  streaming  through  the  stenosed  orifice.  A  murmur  of  this  sort,  which 
it  audible  only  at  the  end  of  diastole,  and  passes  with  a  distinct  crescendo  directly 
into  the  loud  systolic  sound  and  terminates  with  this,  is  called  a  pre-aystolio 
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murmur.     This  murmur  can  often  be  plainly  felt  if  the  hand  is  laid  upon 
apex  of  the  heart,  as  a  pre-systolic  thrill. 

It  is  not  verj'  exceptional  to  find  no  murmur  audible  in  cases  of  extreme  mitral 
stenosis.  If  such  cases  do  not  come  under  observation  till  the  last  stage  of  the 
dipease,  the  mitral  stenosis  may  readily  be  overlooked.  We  have  ourselves  re- 
peatedly found,  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  that  as  the  lesion  grew  worse  the  dis- 
tinct diastolic  or  pre-systolic  murmur  gradually  and  completely  disappeared. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  the  chink  in  the  valve  grows  narrower  and 
the  weaknesa  of  the  heart  greater,  the  blood  is  not  forced  through  the  narrow 
orifice  with  sufficient  vigor  to  cause  audible  vibrations  of  the  thickened  valves. 
If  the  left  ventricle  is  wholly  displaced  backward  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
size  of  the  right  ventricle,  we  have  also  less  favorable  conditions  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  waves  of  sound  from  the  mitral  valve  to  the  ear. 

The  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  maintained  in  pure  mitral  stenosis.  Indeed,  it 
is  often  noticeably  loud  and  valvular.  AU  the  later  observations  confirm  the 
view  that  the  systolic  sound  is  a  muscle  sound,  and  consequently  it  is  probable 
that  this  vigorous  first  sound  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  above  (page  314),  is  often  hypertrophicd,  and  also,  as  a  result  of 
the  stenosis,  only  imperfectly  filled,  The  strength  of  the  first  ventricular  sound 
in  mitral  stenosis  affords,  at  any  rate,  a  marked  contrast  to  its  weakness  in  aortic 
insufficiency  (vide  infra).  We  have  a  strong  sound  when  the  ventricle  is  ill- 
filled,  diminution  and  dullness  of  sound  when  the  ventricle  is  over-filled.  If  in- 
sufficiency of  the  valve  co-exists,  we  may  hear  a  systolic  murmur  with  the  first 
sound  or  instead  of  it. 

The  very  marked  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  the  result  of 
the  abnormally  high  tension  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  almost  constant.  It 
fails  only  in  very  anjcmic,  weak  people,  or  in  co-existing  insufficiency  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  {vide  infra^.  The  second  sound  at  the  base  is  very  often  "di- 
vided "  or  reduplicated.  The  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  in  diastole  does  not 
happen  at  the  same  time  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  in  the  aorta,  on  account  of 
the  unequal  tension  in  the  two  vessels,  so  that  consequently  the  two  sounds  are 
heard,  one  shortly  after  the  other.  Although  this  division  of  the  second  sound  is 
particularly  frequent  in  initrnl  stenosis,  it  is  by  no  means  a  pathognomonic  sign 
of  it. 

Mitral  stenosis  is  one  of  the  severest  forms  of  heart  disease.  It  almost  always 
causes  greater  subjective  disturbance  than  mitral  insufficiency.  HjiJertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  nmy,  indeed,  maintain  for  a  time  an  approximately  complete 
compensation,  but  the  signs  of  marked  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
further  in  the  veins  of  the  body,  are  apt  to  appear  quite  early.  It  must  bo 
admitted  that  the  disturbances  of  compcnHation  which  occur  in  mitral  stenosis 
are  particularly  susceptible  of  trentuK-nt,  so  that  for  many  years  there  may  be 
time^  of  improvement,  alternating  with  times  of  aggravation  of  the  symptoms; 
Init  finally  the  time  conies  when  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  circulation.  The 
dyspnoea  grows  worse,  and  finally  death  occurs,  usually  preceded  by  dropsy. 


3.  Inaufflciency  of  the  S«inilunar  Valves  of  the  Aorta 

Insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  due  most  frequently  to  contraction  of  the 
free  edges  of  the  valves.  Tears,  perforations,  or  adhesions  of  the  valve  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  more  rarely  lead  to  insufficiency.  The  cause  of  all  these 
changes  is  either  a  valvular  endocarditis,  which  is  usually  a  sequel  of  articular 
rheumatism,  or  a  general  arterial  atheroma,  which  extends  gradually  from  the 
intima  of  the  aorta  to  the  valves.  We  have  already  referred  to  syphilis  as  a  not 
very  infrequent  cause  of  aortic  lesions.    A  question  of  practical  importance  is 
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turbance  occasioned  by  a  valvular  lesion,  still  be  maintaineJ  in  a  satisfactory 
manufT  is  due  to  the  capability  of  the  heart  of  overcomiug:  the  obstacles  to  the 
cireulfltion  by  means  of  increased  work.  It  is  one  of  the  wisest  contrivances  in 
our  organism,  that  the  heart  has  control  of  a  reserve  fund  of  strength,  which 
comes  into  action,  if  need  be,  in  a  way  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for  any 
difturbance  of  the  circulation.  This  explains  why  a  man  with  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart  may  be  almost  p€«rfect!y  well  for  a  long*  time,  while  the  increased 
work  of  certain  portions  of  his  heart  suffices  to  keep  up  an  approximately  noruiiJ 
einrulation  in  spite  of  the  existingr  valvular  disease.  Wc  call  a  heart  disease,  in 
which  there  ia  at  least  no  marked  disturbance  of  circulation,  a  compensated  heart 
discjise. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  functional  activity  of  certain  portions  of  the  henrt, 
asiocifltcd  with  every  cardiac  lesion,  and  referable  in  every  case,  as  we  huve  said, 
either  to  increased  resistance  or  to  increased  distention,  results  in  a  hypertrophy 
ol  tlio§e  particular  portions  of  the  heart,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  muscle. 
Thti  liypertrophy  dijes  not  consist  of  an  increase  in  thickness  of  the  individual 
muscular  fibers,  but  chiefly  of  an  increase  in  number.  The  total  bulk  of  the 
nrdiac  muscle  increases,  and  thus  its  capacity  for  work  naturally  bcct>mes  preatcr. 
It  ^0^  without  saying'  that  increased  nutritive  processes  and  a  lurtre  supply  of 
nourishment  for  the  heart  are  necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  hypertrophy,  by 
which  alone  a  compensation  of  the  heart  disease  is  possible  for  any  leng^th  of  time. 
Ilence  we  find  the  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  absent,  or  at  least  only 
imperfectly  developed,  in  feeble  individuals,  especially  in  those  who  have  suffered 
frntn  some  other  chronic  wasting  disease  besides  the  heart  disease,  such  as  phthi- 
tttot  carcinoma. 

Although  the  compensatory  processes  in  the  heart,  may  prevent  for  a  long  time 
«ay  marked  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  the  already  overburdened  heart  can  n«i 
longer  completely  satisfy  any  excessive  demands  upon  it,  even  in  a  compensated 
U'irt  ilisease.  Hence  patients  with  a  ctanpcnsated  heart  disease  are  free  from  sub- 
jwtive  disturbance  only  when  thoy  remain  at  rest,  while  the  signs  of  a  disturln^d 
firnilntion  usually  become  quite  api>aront  on  slight  physical  exertion. 

The  h>pcrtrophicd  cardiac  muscle  can  seldom  supply  j)cnnancntly  the  ab- 
fwrroully  great  drafts  made  upon  it.  There  finally  eonics  a  condition  of  "  fa- 
tipie,"  of  **  cardiac  insutficiency."  The  cause  lies  either  in  the  increase  of  the 
Tjirnlnr  di«*?ase,  so  that  the  hindrance  to  the  blood-current  caused  by  it  can  no 
Wor  be  completely  overcome,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  nervous  and  muscular  cle- 
•nrou  III  the  heart  have  their  powers  gradually  impaired  by  a  disturbance  of 
eiwjlaiion  in  the  heart  itself.  In  short,  in  every  heart  disonse  the  moment  may 
fc»»lly  come  when  the  capacity  of  the  heart  has  reached  its  limit,  and  hence  the 
Mrapemation  of  the  heart  dif>ease  ceases.  The  results  of  stasis  now  appear  with 
•wieosing  severity  in  the  different  organs,  us  we  shall  learn  to  recognize  later  on, 
tod  tile  patient  finally  succumbs  to  them,  unless  some  intercurrent  event  puts  an 
Old  to  life. 

After  these  general  remarks,  which  will  be  understood  better  oii  reading  what 
nJlows,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  special  description  of  the  different  foniis  of  heart 
^ttnaw  and  their  physical  signs. 


1.  Insufficiency  of  the  Hitral  Valve 
Uitral  insufficiency  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  heart  disease. 


clops  in  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve,  from  contraction  of 

free  edges  of  the  valve  or  from  shortening  of  the  chordte  tendinere.    In  rare 

'  it  comes  on  from  partial  adhesion  of  the  valves  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricle. 

closure  of  the  mitral  valve  occurs  normally  at  each  systole  of  the  left  vcn- 


It 
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causes  an  extension  of  the  whole  heart  to  the  right,  or  because  the  right  ventricle 
is  also  liypertruphied.  The  latter  change  occurs  in  pure  aortic  insuiheiency  when 
the  couipensatiou  is  no  longer  complete,  and  the  stasis  extends  backward  from  the 
left,  ventricle,  through  the  pulmonary  circuhition,  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that,  in  insuffioiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  the 
ascending  aorta  ia  often  considerably  dilated  by  the  marked  impulse  from  the 
amount  of  blood  pouring  into  it.  A  moderate  degree  of  dullness  is  found  over 
the  dilated  aorta,  which  may  sometimes  be  made  out  at  the  sternal  end  of  the 
second  right  intercostal  space. 

Ai'SCULTATiON. — Insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  characterized  by  a  long- 
drawn,  loud,  blowing  diastolic  murmur,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  explained 
above.  The  place  in  which  the  murmur  is  heard  loudest  is  not  the  sternal  end 
of  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  the  ordinary  point  for  auscultation  of  the 
aorta,  but  it  almost  always  lies  farther  to  the  left.  Corresponding  to  the  back- 
ward current  of  blood  toward  the  left  ventricle,  which  begets  the  murmur,  we 
hear  the  latter  loudest  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  even  at  its  left  bor- 
der. In  some  cases  the  murmur  assumes  a  marked  "  musical  character  '^ — that 
is,  there  is  a  definite  high  musical  tone,  which  is  due  to  a  tendinous  fiber  arising 
from  a  wearing  away  of  the  valve,  and  eet  in  vibration  by  the  diastole,  of  to  some 
similar  cause.  The  diastolic  munnur  is  often  audible  at  the  apex,  but  it  is  faint 
there.  It  is  only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  that  there  is  no  diastolic  murmur 
in  aortic  insutfieiency.  Sometimes  we  hear  not  only  the  murmur,  but  also  the 
diastolic  sound  of  the  closing  valve.  During  systole  we  scarcely  ever  hear  over 
the  aorta  a  pure,  loud,  first  sound,  but  almost  always  a  short  systolic  murmur. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  accompanying  stenosis  of  the  aortic  valves,  but 
yet  is  very  common  when  there  is  insufficiency  alone.  It  is  explained  by  O. 
Hoscnbacb  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  diastolic  flow  of  blood  has  not  yet  completely  ceased,  so  that  the 
emerging  blood-stream  encounters  this  opposing  current.  This  meeting  of  the 
two  blood-currents  in  the  root  of  the  aorta  during  systole  causes  the  \'ibrations 
which  give  rise  to  the  short  systolic  murmur.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  cireum- 
6tanee  also  may  perhaps  have  some  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  important  that,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  we  find  the 
first  sound  at  the  apex  scarcely  ever  loud  and  pure,  but  often  very  indistinct  and 
muffled;  or  else  we  hear  a  phort  systolic  munnur  instead  of  it.  This  veiling  of 
the  first  sound  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  has  theoretic  interest,  because  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  argument  against  the  view  that  the  first  miJral  sound  is  a  mus- 
cular sound;  for  it  is  not.  in  fact,  at  once  apparent  why  the  hypertrophied  left 
ventricle  should  so  often  fail  to  produce  a  distinctly  audible  tone  by  its  contrac- 
tion. But,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (see  page  310),  the  probable  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  previous  over-distent  ion  of  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole. 
This  renders  the  nystulic  contraction  difiicult  and  somewhat  slow,  and  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  muscle-sound.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease 
we  may  also  adduce  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  myocardium,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  its  feebleness.  The  systolic  murmur,  often  heard  at  the  apes  in 
aortic  insutfieiency,  may  depend  upon  a  co-existing  true  mitral  insufficiency,  but 
it  is  probably  often  due  to  a  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral,  since  the  valves, 
which  are  normal  in  themselves,  can  no  longer  cause  a  i>erfect  closure  of  the  left 
mitral  orifice  now  that  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated. 

Symptoms  in  thk  Peripheral  Abteries.— Such  remarkable  symptoms  are 
found  in  the  jieripherfll  arteries  in  aortic  insufficiency  that  they  demand  a  brief 
si^ecial  description.  The  first  striking  symptom  is  the  strong  pulsation  not  only 
of  the  larger  but  also  of  the  smaller  arteries,  even  those  the  pukation  of  which  is 
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lot  generally  visible.  We  see  and  feel  not  only  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  carotids, 
>ut  also  in  the  tortuous  brachial  artery,  in  the  radial,  ulnar,  temporal,  doraalis 
pedis,  etc.  We  sometimes  feel  an  arterial  pulae  in  the  liver  through  the  ab> 
donainal  walls. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  pulse — the  pulsus  celer  [Corripan's  pulse] — is  most 

characteristic  of  aortic  insufficiency,  and  is  to  be  felt  especially  in  the  radial 

artery,  but  also  in  the  femoral,  dorsalis  pedis,  and  other  vessels.    An  abnormally 

large  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  into  the  arteries  from  the  hypcrtrophied  and 

I  dilated  left  ventricle;  hence  the  high  ascent  of  the  pulse;  but  since  the  distended 

artery  quickly  contracts  again,  and  particularly  as  at  the  next  diastole  of  the 

rentricle  the  blood  escapes  in  two  directions,  into  the  capillaries  and  back  into 

^the  ventricle,  an  abitomially  rapid  and  deep  decline  of  the  pulse  follows  the 

vigh  ascent  of  its  wave — a  condition  which  explains  the  "  jumping,"  "springing  " 

'pulse  (pulsug  celer)  of  aortic  insufficiency.     The  quality  of  the  pulse  may  be 

;)lainl.v  recognized  als^"*  in  the  sphygmographic  tracing  (see  Fig.  40).    The  abnor- 

backward  wave 
'may  ev«n  be  detectoil 
in  the  capillaries.  W> 
often  Bee  a  mark«<i 
[pallor  of  the  tinger- 
nails  at  every  diastole 
of  the  heart  in  pa- 
tients with  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency— Quincke's  cii- 
p'dlary  pulse. 

The  ausctil  t  n  tory 
phenomena  over  the  «••- 
teries  are  connected 
partly  -with  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  tension  of  the  arterial  walls.  We  very  often  hear  a  short, 
n)Ogh,  systolic  murmur  in  the  carotid.  The  second  scmiid,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  the  transmittefl  aortic  .«iecond  sound,  is  absent.  Instead  of  it  we  sometimea 
M«  faintly  transmitted  the  aortic  diastolic  murmur.  The  sound  of  the  mediura- 
•ittd  and  smaller  arteries  is  very  characteristic.  By  applying  the  stethoscope 
lightly  we  hear  over  the  femoral,  the  brachial,  and  often  over  the  radial^  the 
olnar,  the  palmar  arch,  and  the  dorsalis  pedis,  a  marked  valvular  sound,  which 
u  changed  by  pressure  on  the  artery,  especially  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  a  laud 
stenotic  murmur.  The  quicker  the  pulse,  the  more  certain  are  we  to  hear  these 
sounds  in  the  arteries.  In  the  most  marked  cases  of  Corrigan's  pulse  these  vaa- 
culnr  sounds  are  so  loud  that  we  may  hear  almost  anywhere  below  the  knee,  by 
means  of  a  stethoscope,  a  valvular  sound.  The  double  sound  in  the  femoral 
'Traube's  double  sound)  is  quite  a  frequent  phenomenon,  about  the  origin  and 
"ipificance  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion.  The  double  sounds  either 
follow  each  other  shortly,  so  that  the  first  seems  something  like  a  preparatory 
blow  for  the  second,  or  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  longer  interval, 
like  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart.  Traubo  explained  the  origin  of  the  first  sound 
^7  the  sudden  tension  of  the  vessel-wall,  as  in  the  simple  femoral  sound,  and  the 
"Wonti  sound  by  the  sudden  relaxation  of  it.  Friedreich  has  pointed  out  in  regard 
to  this  that,  in  co-existing  tricuspid  insufficiency,  a  sound  may  also  be  produced 
'0  the  femoral  vein  by  tension  of  the  venous  valves.  The  double  sound  in  the 
retnoral  may  probably  have  different  causes  of  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  by  far  the 
^W  frequent  in  aortic  insufficiency,  but  it  has  also  been  repeatetlly  observed  in 
^^^^T  forms  of  heart  disease,  as  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  so-called  Duroziez's  double 
murmur  in  the  femoral  is  more  rare,  and  it  is  noticed  almost  exclusively  in  aortic 
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insuflSciency.    This  is  when  we  bear,  by  pressing  the  stethosrope  on  the  femoral, 
two  murmurs  phiinly  distinct  from  ench  other,  of  which  the  first  comes  from  th^ 
passage  of  the  systolic  blood-wave,  and  the  second  from  the  passage  of  the  abnor-^H 
mal  backward  wave  coming  from  the  periphery  of  the  vascular  system  througl^J 
the  artificially  contracted  vessel.     While  the  well-marked  Corrigan's  pulse  and 
the  arterial  sounds  associated  with  it  arc  so  characteristic,  they  do  not  appear, 
with  great  distinctness  in  every  ease  of  aortic  insufficiency,  but  only  in  many; 
while  in  other  and  apparently  similar  cases  they  arc  indistinct  or  quite  absent 
Probably  this  difference  depends  at  least  in  part  upon  a  difference  in  the  elasticit 
of  the  arterial  walls.    At  any  rate,  we  have  seen  well-marked  Corrigan's  pulse  and"' 
sounding  arteries  in  youthful  patients;  while  in  elderly  persons  with  accompany- 
ing arterio-sclerosis  or  similar  chaug-e'5,  these  phenomena  are  not  apt  to  be  striking. 
Aortic  insuflaciency  is  a  comparatively  favorable  form  of  heart  disease,  since 
it  may  be  almost  perfectly  compensated  for  years  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.     Many  patients  with  moderate  aortic  insufficiency  feel  perfectly  well, 
and  are  even  capable  of  quite  hard  work.    They  have  not  the  slightly  cyanotic 
hue  which  almost  all  patients  with  mitral  disease  exhibit,  but  they  have  a  nor- 
mal or  even  a  pale  complexion.     If,  however,  the  signs  of  disturbed  comi.>eusa- 
tion  once  appear  in  aortic  insufficiency  the  severest  sequehn  may  develop  qulte^l 
rapidly.     In  aortic  insufficiency  it  is  exceptional  to  see  such  repeated  changerf^l 
from  bad  to  good,  and  good  to  bad,  as  are  often  observed,  for  instance,  in  mitral 
fltenosis.     If  the  left  ventricle  becomes  enfeebled,  it  can  no  longer  satisfy  the 
excessive  demands  made  upon  it.    Passive  congestion  ensues,  extending  baefc^ 
ward  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  into  the  systemic  veins,  even  while  the  puis 
may  still  seem  to  be  powerful.     The  average  arterial  tension  becomes  subnoi 
dyspnoea  increases,  and  there  are  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma.     CEdema  appeni 
and  the  patient  dies  with  the  sj-mptoms  of  anasarca.    We  will  speak  more  full 
below  of  certain  intercurrent  events  in  aortic  insufficiency,  such  as  cerebral  haer 
orrhage  and  pericarditis. 

4.  Stenosis  of  the  Aortic  Orifice 

Except  for  the  mild  forms  of  aortic  stenosis,  whifh  often  come  on  with  Borti<| 
insufficiency,  aortic  stenosis  is  a  rare  disease.     It  arises  from  marked    thicl 
enings  and  calcifications,  and  especially  from  adhesions  of  the  aortic  valves  t€ 
one  another.    The  stenosis  may  become  so  conpiderable  that  the  orifice  is  6naU 
reduced  to  a  mere  fissure,  through  which  the  left  ventricle  must  force  the  bloo 
at  its  systole.    The  fluttering  of  the  valves  and  the  vertiginous  movements  in  tht 
blood  thus  arising  produce  a  loud  systolic  murmur.    The  left  ventricle  is  com- 
pelled to  do  greater  work  in  consequence  of  the  increased  resistance  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  and  hence  becomes  hypcrtrophicd.    In  spite  of  the  increased  effort,  how- 
ever, comparatively  little  blood  reaches  the  arterial  system,  and  consequently  tha^H 
radial  pulse  is  small  and  the  arteries  contracted.  ^| 

Inspection  and  Palpation. — Upon  physical  examination  of  the  heart  we  find, 
in  the  first  place,  the  apc.x-heat  disi>lnced  outward  as  a  result  of  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  often  more  powerful  than  normal.     It  may,  how- 
ever, be  noticeably  feeble,  perhaps  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  systole.    A^^ 
former  explanation  of  this  feebleness  was  the  diminution  of  the  recoil  of  thdH 
apex  (the  Gutbrod-Skoda  theory  of  the  apex-beat).  ^^ 

Percussion. — Percussion  gives  an  extension  of  the  heart's  dullness  to  the  left. 
The  right  ventricle  is  also  dilated  and  hypertrophied  to  a  moderate  degree  in  the 
later  stages,  if  the  stasis  extends  backward  through  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Auscultation. — On  auscultation,  we  hear  over  the  aorta  a  very  loud  "  sawing,' 
long-drawn,  systolic  murmur,  which  is  usually  transmitted  to  the  right,  con 
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'•ponding  to  the  course  of  the  aorta,  in  dis^tinction  from  tho  diastolic  mnmnir  of 
aortic  insufficiency.  It  is  usually  to  be  heard  loudest  at  the  sternal  end  of  the 
I  second  right  intercostal  space,  but  it  is  audible  to  a  lesser  extent  over  ahuo3t  the 
|vhole  heart-  It  is  usually  quite  loud  over  the  carotids.  The  systolic  sound  at 
the  apex  is  apt  to  be  feeble.  The  second  aortic  sound  is  likewise  faint  or  even 
inaudible.  If  there  is  co-existing  insufficiency  of  the  valve,  the  second  aortic 
sound  is  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur. 

The  pulse  has  been  already  described.  It  is  small,  and  often  surprises  one  by 
its  contrast  with  the  strength  of  the  apex-beat.  In  well-compensated  ca&es  it  is 
regular,  and  often  moderately  or  even  extremely  slow.  This  slow  pulse  of  aortic 
stenosis  is  often  explained  as  a  compensatory  change  in  the  heart's  action,  appro- 
priate to  the  existing  lesion — the  systole  being  lengthened,  an  increased  amount 
of  blood  can  be  driven  through  the  narrow  aortic  orifice.  But  the  slowing  oi  the 
cardiac  action  is  really,  in  main  part,  a  prolongation  of  the  diastole,  and  there- 
^fore  the  slow  pulpe  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  wall  of  the  loft  ven- 
tricle is  ill-supplied  with  blood,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary 
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■Tteries.    The  sphygmographie  tracing  of  the  radial  pulse  (see  Fig.  41)  shows  a 
low  -wave  and  a  comparatively  slow  rise  and  fall. 

Aortic  stenosis  of  slight  or  moderate  degree  may  be  tolerably  well  borne  by 
th*  patient.  We  have  even  seen  a  man  with  well-marked  aortic  stenosis  who 
for  years  did  not  have  the  slightest  subjective  symptoms  of  heart-disease,  until 
he  finally  died  with  an  acute  recurrent  endocarditis.  When  the  stenosis  is  more 
complete  we  sometimes  have  a  most  peculiar  clinical  picture.  The  pulse  is  very 
irifrequent,  as  low  as  thirty  to  twenty-four  beats  in  a  minute.  From  time  to 
time  there  are  attacks  of  vertigo  or  syncope,  the  patient  often  falls,  and  has  epi- 
Kpiifonn  attacks.  These  seizures,  which  may  be  repeated  for  months  or  even  for 
iojuo  years,  are  probably  connected  with  a  sudden  amemia  of  the  heart  and  brain. 
We  have  observed  this  remarkable  group  of  symptoms  particularly  in  elderly  per- 
WM  with  aortic  stenosis,  due  to  arterio-sclerosis.  In  other  respects  the  course  of 
sortie  stenosis  is  similar  to  that  of  the  acute  valvular  diseases,  and  in  the  same 
way  lerminates  in  general  circulatory  derangement  with  its  results. 


5.  LuafBciency  of  the  Tricafipid  Valve 

Insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  extremely  rare  as  an  independent  dis- 
*^  of  the  heart,  but  a  secondary  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  is  quite  fre- 
quent, and  is  therefore  of  practical  interest,  as  it  complicates  other  already-exist- 
^g  valvular  diseases  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  It  arises  either  from  a  sec- 
&Jidarjr  endocarditis,  affecting  the  tricuspid,  in  quite  an  analogous  manner  with 
Mitral  insufficiency,  or  it  is  a  so-called  relative  insufficiency.  This  name  we  give 
to  that  form  of  insufficiency  which  develops  w^hen  the  edges  of  the  tricu.'jpid  valve, 
formal  in  themselves,  at  last  fail  to  meet  one  another,  from  the  increasing  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle,  or  at  any  rate  from  the  inability  of  the  enfeebled  right 
^Dtricle  properly  to  close  the  valve. 

The  necessarj'  result  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  is,  that  in  every  systole  of  the 
^?ht  ventricle  a  backward  current  passes  through  the  open  tricuspid  orifice  into 
'1*  right  atiricle,  and  thence  into  the  veins  of  the  body.  The  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency ensuing  in  other  forms  of  heart  disease  must  therefore  increase  the  stasis 
21 
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murmur,     This  murmur  can  often  be  plainly  felt  if  the  hand  is  laid  upon 
apex  of  the  heart,  as  a  pre-systolic  thrill. 

It  is  not  verj'  exceptional  to  find  no  murmur  audible  in  cases  of  extreme  mitral 
stenosis.  If  such  cases  do  not  come  under  observation  till  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  mitral  stenosis  may  readily  be  overlooked.  We  have  ourselves  re- 
peatedly found,  in  cases  of  mitral  steuosis,  that  as  the  lesion  grew  Tvorse  the  dis- 
tinct diastolic  or  pre-systolic  murmur  gradually  and  completely  disappeared. 
This  is  explained  hy  the  fact  that  as  the  chink  in  the  valve  prows  narrower  and 
the  weakness  of  the  heart  greater,  the  blood  is  not  forced  through  the  narrow 
orifice  with  sufficient  vigor  to  cause  audible  vibrations  of  the  thickened  valves. 
If  the  left  ventricle  ia  wholly  displaced  backward  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
size  of  the  right  ventricle,  we  have  also  less  favorable  conditions  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  waves  of  sound  from  the  mitral  valve  to  the  ear. 

Tho  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  maintained  in  pure  mitral  stenosis.  Indeed,  it 
is  often  noticeably  loud  and  valvular.  All  the  later  observations  confirm  the 
view  that  the  systolic  sound  is  a  muscle  sound,  and  consequently  it  is  probable 
that  this  vigorous  first  sound  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  above  (page  314),  is  often  hypertrophied,  and  also,  as  a  result  of 
the  stenosis,  only  imperfectly  filled.  The  strength  of  the  first  ventricular  sound 
in  mitral  stenosis  affords,  at  any  rate,  a  marked  contrast  to  its  weakness  in  aortioi 
insufficiency  (vide  infra).  We  have  a  strong  sound  when  the  ventricle  is  ill- 
fillcd,  diminution  and  dullness  of  sound  when  the  ventricle  is  over-filled.  If  in- 
sufiiciency  of  the  valve  co-exists,  we  may  hear  a  systolic  murmur  with  the  first 
sound  or  instead  of  it. 

Tho  very  marked  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  the  result  of 
the  abnormally  high  tension  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  almost  constant.    It 
fails  only  in  very  anamic.  weak  people,  or  in  co-existing  insufficiency  of  the 
trieu?pid  vtilve  (vide  iufra}.     The  second  sound  nt  the  base  is  very  often  "di-i 
vided  "  or  reduplicated.    The  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  in  diastole  does  not j 
happen  at  the  same  time  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  in  the  aorta,  on  account  of  | 
the  unequal  tension  in  the  two  vessels,  bo  that  consequently  the  two  sounds  aro 
heard,  one  shortly  after  the  other.    Although  this  division  of  the  second  sound  is 
piiriieularly  frequent  in  mitral  stenosis,  it  is  by  no  means  a  pathognomonic  sign  ^m 
of  it.  I 

Mitral  stenosis  ia  one  of  the  severest  forms  of  heart  disease.  It  almost  always 
causes  greater  subjective  disturbance  than  mitral  insufficiency.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  may,  indved,  mfiintain  fnr  a  time  an  approximately  complete 
compensation,  but  the  signs  of  marked  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
further  in  the  veins  of  the  body,  are  apt  to  appear  quite  early.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  disturbances  of  compensation  which  occur  in  mitral  stenosis  ^m 
are  particularly  susceptible  of  trootment,  ao  that  for  many  years  there  may  be  ^M 
times  of  improvement,  alternating  with  times  of  aggravation  of  the  symptoms: 
but  finally  the  time  comes  when  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  circulation.  The 
dyspnasa  grows  worse,  and  finally  death  occurs,  usually  preceded  by  dropsy. 


I 


3.  InfiiiflSicieiicy  of  the  Semilunar  Valves  of  the  Aorta 

Insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  due  most  frequently  to  contraction  of 
free  edges  of  the  valves.  Tears,  perforations,  or  adhesions  of  the  valve  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  more  rarely  lead  to  insufficiency.  The  cause  of  all  these 
changes  is  either  a  valvular  endocarditis,  which  is  usually  a  sequel  of  articular 
rheumatism,  or  a  general  arterial  atheroma,  which  extends  gradually  from  the 
intima  of  the  aorta  to  the  valves.  We  have  already  referred  to  syphilis  as  a  not 
very  infrequent  cause  of  aortic  lesions.     A  question  of  practical  importance  ia 
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tPtiether  violent  bodily  exertion  may  suddenly  occasion  the  partial  laceration  of 
an  aortic  valve.  Many  clinical  observations,  including  a  recent  case  of  the 
author*s,  seem  to  show  the  possibility  of  this  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

The  function  of  the  aortic  valves  is  to  close  tightly  at  the  time  of  diastole  of 
the  left  ventricle,  in  order  to  prevent  any  return  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the 
ventricle.  If  these  valves  are  insufficient — that  is,  if  they  do  not  close  perfectly 
at  each  diastole — there  is  a  return  current  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  left 
ventricle. 

This  regurgitant  diastolic  wave  sets  the  tense  edges  of  the  valve  in  vibration 
as  it  passes  over  them.  Furthermore,  the  two  currents  of  blood  impinging  upon 
each  other  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  one  an  abnormal  regurgitation  from  the 
aorta,  the  other  the  normal  stream  from  the  left  auricle,  produce  irregular  whirl- 
ing motions  in  the  blood.  All  these  vibrations  are  propagated  to  the  surround- 
ing structures,  and  produce  the  long-continued,  blowing,  diastolic,  and  remark- 
ably characteristic  murmur  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

Aortic  insufficiency  causes  an  immediate  and  great  increase  in  the  demands 
upon  the  left  ventricle,  because  of  its  abnormal  distention,  for  it  receives,  as  we 
have  already  said,  not  merely  its  normal  quantum  of  blood  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, but  also  the  blood  which  regurgitates  through  the  leaking  valves  of  the 
aorta.     It  is  consequently  overfilled  at  every  diastole,  and  finally  becomes  per- 
manently distended.     Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  forms  a  constant  anatom- 
ical lesion  in  every  case  of  aortic  insufficiency,  and  is  shown  not  only  in  the  dila- 
tation of  the  whole  ventricular  cavity,  but  also  in  the  very  characteristic  flatten- 
ing of  the  trabeculsB  and  of  the  papillary  muscles.     There  is  usually  some  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  endocardium  at  the  spot  upon  which  the  regurgitant  blond-cur- 
rent is   continnlly   impinging.     The   left   ventricle   possesses   sufficifnt    reserve 
strength  to  discharge  its  contents  eomplctoly  for  a  long  period  by  moans  of  in- 
creased effort.     This  is  indeed  a  t.Tsk  like  that  of  Sisyphus,  since  the  portion  of 
ihe  blood  which  is  thrown  into  the  aorta  is  constantly  rolling  back  into  the  ven- 
tricle.   The  increased  demands,  however,  lead  necessarily  at  last  to  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  often  greater  than  is  seen  under  any  other  conditions. 

From  the  facts  enumerated  we  can  easily  understand  the  physical  signs  of 
inHifficiency  of  the  aortic  valves. 

IvspRcnoN. — Great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  often  causes  a  marked 
pwtruuion  of  the  whole  cardiac  region.  The  diffuse  and  very  strong  apex-beat, 
•lisplored  downward  and  to  the  left,  is  especially  striking.  It  may  usually  be 
»CB  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  outside  the  left  mammillary  line,  and  some- 
times even  at  the  anterior  axillary  line.  Besides,  we  often  see  a  marked  diffupc 
tremor  of  the  whole  cardiac  region.  There  is  marked  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
arteries  in  the  neck.  The  jugular  veins  show  undulation  and  pulsation,  when  at 
list  compensation  begins  to  fail. 

Palpation. — "We  can  appreciate  the  heart's  action  to  a  still  greater  extent  by 
Piilpatinn  than  by  inspection.  The  apex-beat  is  very  resistant,  massive,  and 
plainly  heaving — that  is,  the  finger  or  stethoscope  applied  to  the  apex  is  lifted  by 
the  beat  at  every  systole.  In  rare  cases  a  diastolic  thrill,  corresponding  to  the 
•lifistolic  murmur,  can  be  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart.  In  two  such  cases 
"Wrved  by  us  the  murmur  had  a  marked  musical  character  (vide  infra).  The 
*Ppearancos  in  the  arteries  are  given  below. 

PEnaTSSiON. — Percussion  gives  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  dullness  to  the  left, 
^^ond  the  left  mammillary  line  and  even  to  the  anterior  axillary  line,  caused  by 
the  hjT>ortropby  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  upper  boundary  of 
lh(>  cnrdiac  dullness  is  normal,  or  it  may  extend  up  to  the  third  rib.  The  right 
Iwiindary  is  in  its  normal  place  at  the  loft  border  of  the  sternum,  but  it  may  abo 
lie  pushed  farther  to  the  right,  either  because  the  large  left  ventricle  of  itself 
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causes  an  extciiBiLm  of  the  whole  heart  to  the  right,  or  because  the  right  ventricle 
is  also  hj'ptTtrophied.  The  latter  change  occurs  in  pure  aortic  insufficiency  when 
the  compensation  is  no  longer  complete,  and  the  stasis  extends  backward  from  the 
left  ventricle,  through  the  pulmonaiy  circulation,  into  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that,  in  insuJficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  the 
ascending  aorta  ia  often  considerably  dilated  by  the  marked  impulse  from  the 
amount  of  blood  pouring  into  it.  A  moderate  degrue  of  dullness  is  found  over 
the  dilated  aorta,  which  may  sometimes  be  made  out  at  the  sternal  end!  of  the 
second  right  intercostal  space. 

ArscuLTATiON. — Insufliciency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  characterized  by  a  long- 
drawn,  loud,  blowing  diastolic  murmur,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  explained 
above.  The  place  in  which  the  rounnur  is  heanl  loudest  is  not  the  eternal  end 
of  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  tlie  ordinary  point  for  auscultation  of  the 
aorta,  but  it  almost  always  lies  farther  to  the  left.  Corresponding  to  the  back- 
ward current  of  blood  toward  the  left  ventricle,  which  begets  the  murmur,  we 
hear  the  latter  loudest  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  even  at  its  left  bor- 
der. In  some  coses  the  mtirmiir  assimies  a  marked  "  musical  character  " — that 
is,  there  ia  a  definite  high  musical  tone,  which  is  due  to  a  tendinous  fiber  arising 
from  a  wearing  away  of  the  valve,  and  set  in  vibration  by  the  diastole,  of  to  some 
similar  cause.  The  diastolic  murmur  is  often  audible  at  the  apex,  but  it  is  faint 
there.  It  is  only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  that  there  is  no  diastolic  murmur 
in  aortic  insutticiency.  Sometimes  we  hear  itot  only  the  murmur,  but  also  the 
diastolic  sound  of  the  closing  valve.  During  systole  we  scarcely  ever  hear  over 
the  aorta  a  pure,  loud,  first  sound,  but  almost  always  a  short  systolic  murmur. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  accompanying  stenosis  of  the  aortic  valves,  but 
yet  18  very  common  when  there  is  insufficiency  atone.  It  is  explained  by  O. 
Rosenbach  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  diastolic  flow  of  blood  has  not  yet  completely  ceased,  so  that  the 
emerging  blood-stream  encounters  this  opposing  current.  This  meeting  of  the 
two  blood-currentai  in  the  root  of  the  aorta  during  systole  causes  the  vibrations 
which  give  rise  to  the  short  systolic  munnur.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  circum- 
stance also  may  perhaps  have  some  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle. 

It  ia  very  interesting  and  important  that,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  we  find  the 
first  sound  at  the  apex  scarcely  ever  loud  and  pure,  but  often  very  indistinct  and 
muffled;  or  else  we  hear  a  short  systolic  munnur  instead  of  it.  This  veiling  of 
the  first  sound  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  has  theoretic  interest,  because  it  has  beeu 
employed  as  an  argument  against  the  view  that  the  first  mitral  sound  is  a  mus- 
cular sound ;  for  it  is  not,  in  fact,  at  once  apparent  why  the  hypertrophied  left 
ventricle  should  so  often  fail  to  produce  a  distinctly  audible  tone  by  its  contrac- 
tion. But,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (see  page  316),  the  probable  explica- 
tion lies  in  the  previous  over-distention  of  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole. 
This  renders  the  systolic  contraction  diificult  and  somewhat  slow,  and  may  bo  the 
cause  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  muscle-sound.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease 
we  may  also  adduce  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  myocardium,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  its  feebleness.  The  systolic  murmur,  often  heard  at  the  apex  in. 
aortic  insufficiency,  may  depend  upon  a  co-existing  true  mitral  insufficiency,  but 
it  is  probably  often  due  to  a  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral,  since  the  valves, 
which  are  normid  in  themselves,  can  no  longer  cause  a  perfect  closure  of  the  left 
mitral  orifice  now  that  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated. 

Symptoms  in  the  Peripheral  Auteries. — Such  remarkable  symptoms  ar*. 
found  in  the  peripheral  arteries  in  aortic  insufficiency  that  they  demand  a  biiof 
special  description.  The  first  striking  symptom  is  the  strong  pulsation  not  only 
of  the  larger  but  aUo  of  the  smaller  arteries,  even  those  the  pulsation  of  which  ia 
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rally  visible.  We  see  and  feel  not  only  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  carotids, 
but  also  in  the  tortuous  brachial  arterj",  in  the  radial,  ulnar,  temporal,  dowalis 
pedis,  etc.  We  sometimes  feel  an  arterial  pul&e  in  the  liver  throxigh  the  ab- 
dominal vralls. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  pulse — the  pulsus  celer  [Corrigan's  pulse] — is  most 
characteristic  of  aortic  insuHicicney,  and  is  to  be  felt  especially  in  the  radial 
arterj,  but  also  in  the  femoral,  dorsalis  pedis,  and  other  vessels.    An  abnormally 
Imrge  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  into  the  arteries  from  the  hypertrophied  and 
dilated  left  ventricle;  hence  the  high  ascent  of  the  pulse;  but  since  the  distended 
irtery  quickly  contracts  again,  and  particularly  as  at  the  next  diastole  of  the 
?ntricle  the  blood  escapes  in  two  directions,  into  the  capillaries  and  back  into 
le  ventricle,  an  abnormally  rapid  and  de*'p  decline  of  the  pulse  follows  the 
kigh  ascfnt  of  its  wave — a  condition  which  explains  the  "jumping,"  "springing  " 
lUe   (puUiix  cehr)  of  aortic  insufficiency.     The  quality  of  the  pulse  may  be 
lainly  recognized  also  in  tb'-  «pb,vfnnMsrr«ytbic  tracing  (sor  Fig.  40).    The  nbnor- 
i\      backward      wave 
LSiay    even    be    detected 
[in  the  capillaries.     We 
see     a     marked 
»r    of    the     finger- 
nafla  at  every  diastole 
of    the    heart    in    pa- 
tlenuwith  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency— Quincke's  en- 
pilbTy  pulse. 

The  auscultatorv 
pheaomena  over  th*  u<-- 
leriaB  are  connectt-d 
PMtly  with  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  tension  of  the  arteriiil  walls.  We  very  often  hear  a  short, 
Wttgh,  systolic  murmur  in  the  carotid.  The  s^econd  sound,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  the  transmitted  aortic  second  sound,  is  absent.  Instead  of  it  we  sometimes 
l>e«  faintly  transmitted  the  aortic  diastolic  murmur.  The  sound  of  the  medium- 
ri»d  and  smaller  arteries  is  very  characteristic.  By  applying  the  stethoscope 
lighlljr  we  hear  over  the  femoral,  the  brachial,  and  often  over  the  radial,  the 
ulnar,  the  palmar  arch,  and  the  dorsalis  i)e<li8,  a  marke<l  valvular  sound,  which 
iscbttnged  by  pressure  on  the  artery,  especially  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  a  loud 
ilenotic  murmur.  The  quicker  the  pulse,  the  more  certain  are  we  to  hear  these 
iooadfl  in  the  arteries.  In  the  most  marked  cases  of  Corrigan's  pulse  these  vas- 
cular sounds  are  so  loud  that  we  may  hear  almost  anywhere  below  the  knee,  by 
nwjiiw  of  a  stethoscope,  a  valvular  sound.  The  double  sound  in  the  femoral 
iTraube's  double  sound)  is  quite  a  frequent  phenomenon,  about  the  origin  and 
*%nificance  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion.  The  double  sounds  either 
follow  each  other  shortly,  so  that  the  first  seems  something  like  a  preparatory 
Wow  for  the  second,  or  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  longer  interval, 
like  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart.  Traulje  explained  the  origin  of  the  Brst  sound 
by  the  sudden  tension  of  the  vessel-wall,  as  in  the  simple  femoral  sound,  and  the 
second  sound  by  the  sudden  relaxation  of  it.  Friedreich  has  pointed  out  in  regard 
'0  thin  that,  in  co-existing  tricuspid  insufficiency,  a  sound  may  also  be  produced 
in  the  femoral  vein  by  tension  of  the  venous  valves.  The  double  sound  in  the 
fnnorNl  may  probably  have  difffrent  causes  of  origin.  It  h^  of  course,  by  fur  the 
By«t  fretiuent  in  aortic  insufficiency,  but  it  has  also  been  reix?atedly  obsen'ed  in 
Other  forms  of  heart  disease,  as  in  niitrul  stenosis.  The  so-called  Duroaiez's  double 
niiinnur  in  the  femoral  is  more  rare,  and  it  is  noticed  almost  exclusively  in  aortic 
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insiiflBcieTJcy.    This  is  when  vre  hear,  by  pressing  the  stethoscope  on  the  femoi 
two  tniirmnrg  plainly  distinct  from  each  other,  of  which  the  first  comes  from  th^ 
passage  of  the  systolic  blood-wave,  and  the  second  from  the  passage  of  the  abnoi 
inal  backward  wave  coming  from  the  periphery  of  the  vascular  system  through'' 
the  artificially  contracted  vessel.     While  the  well-marked  Corrigan's  pulse  and 
the  arterial  sounds  associated  with  it  arc  so  characteristic,  they  do  not  appear, 
with  great  distinctness  in  e\'ery  case  of  aortic  insufficiency,  but  only  in  many; 
while  in  other  and  apparently  similar  eases  they  are  indistinct  or  quite  absent 
Probably  this  difference  depends  at  least  in  part  upon  a  difference  in  the  elasticil 
of  the  arterial  walls.    At  any  rate,  we  have  seen  welt-marked  Corrigan's  pul.se  an< 
Bounding  arteries  in  youthful  patients;  while  in  elderly  persons  with  accompany- 
ing arterio-sclerosis  or  simitar  changes,  these  phenomena  are  not  apt  to  be  strikinf 
A4.ortic  insufficiency  is  a  comparatively  ffivorable  form  of  heart  disease,  sine 
it  may  be  almost  perfectly  compensated  for  years  by  hypertrophy  of  the  leff 
ventricle.     Many  patients  with  moderate  aortic  insufficiency  feel  perfectly  well 
and  are  even  capable  of  quite  hard  work.     They  have  not  the  slightly  cyanotic 
hue  which  almost  all  patients  with  mitral  disease  exhibit,  but  they  have  a  noi 
mal  or  even  a  pale  complexion.     If,  however,  the  signs  of  disturbed  compensaH 
tion  once  appear  in  aortic  insufficiency  the  severest  sequelce  may  develop  quite 
rapidly.    In  aortic  insufficiency  it  is  exeeptionnl  to  see  such  repeated  changes 
from  bad  to  good,  and  good  to  bad,  as  are  often  observed,  for  instance,  in  mitral 
stenosis.     If  the  left  ventricle  becomes  enfeebled,  it  can  no  longer  satisfy  the, 
excessive  demands  made  upon  it     Passive  congestion  ensues,  extending 
ward  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  into  the  systemic  veins,  even  while  the  pub 
may  still  seem  to  be  powerful.     The  average  arterial  ten-sion  becomes  subnormal 
dyspnoea  increases,  and  there  are  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma.     (Edema  appeni 
and  the  patient  dies  with  Ihe  symptoms  of  anasarca.    We  will  speak  more 
below  of  certain  intercurrent  events  in  aortic  insufficiency,  such  as  cerebral  hsei 
orrhage  and  pericarditis. 

4.  Stenosis  of  the  Aortic  Orifice 

Except  for  the  mild  forms  of  aortic  stenosis;,  which  often  come  on  with  aortU 
insufficiency,  aortic  stenosis  is  a  rare  diseafe.  It  arises  from  n»arked  thiol 
enings  and  calcifications,  and  especially  from  adhesions  of  the  aortic  valves  t^ 
one  another.  The  stenosis  may  become  so  considerable  that  the  orifice  is  finall] 
reduced  to  a  mere  fissure,  through  which  the  left  ventricle  must  force  the  bl< 
at  its  systole.  The  fluttering  of  the  valves  and  the  vertiginous  movements  in  th^ 
blood  thus  arising  produce  a  loud  systolic  murmur.  The  left  ventricle  is  cor 
pelted  to  do  greater  work  in  consequence  of  the  increased  resistance  of  the  aorti^ 
orifice,  and  hence  becomes  hypertrophied.  In  spite  of  the  increased  effort,  box 
ever,  comparatively  little  blood  reaches  the  arterial  system,  and  consequently  ti 
radial  pube  is  small  and  the  arteries  contracted. 

Inspection  and  Palpation, — Upon  physical  examination  of  the  heart  we  fint 
in  the  first  place,  the  apex-beat  displaced  outward  as  a  result  of  the  hypertrophj 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  often  more  powerful  than  normal.  It  may.  hoi 
ever,  be  noticeably  feeble,  perhaps  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  systole. 
former  explanation  of  this  feebleness  was  the  diminution  of  the  recoil  of  tl 
apex  (the  Gutbrod-Skoda  theory  of  the  apex-beat). 

Percussion. — Percussion  gives  an  extension  of  the  hearths  dullness  to  the  h 
The  right  ventricle  is  also  dilated  and  hyportropbied  to  a  moderate  degree  in  tl 
later  stages,  if  the  stasis  extends  backward  through  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Avsculfafion. — On  auscultation,  we  hear  over  the  aorta  a  very  loud  "  sawing.^ 
long-drawn,  systolic  murmur,  whicli  is  usually  transmitted  to  the  right,  corr 
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Bng'  to  the  course  of  the  aorta,  in  distinction  from  the  diastolic  murmur  of 

insufficiency.    It  is  usually  to  be  heard  loudest  at  the  sternal  end  of  the 

;ond  right  intercostal  space,  but  it  is  audible  to  a  lesser  extent  over  almost  the 

rhole  heart.    It  is  usually  quite  loud  over  the  carotids.    The  systolic  sound  at 

the  apex  is  apt  to  be  feeble.    The  second  aortic  sound  is  likewise  faint  or  even 

inaudible.     If  there  is  co-existing  insufficiency  of  the  valve,  the  second  aortic 

sound  is  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur. 

The  pulse  has  been  already  described.  It  is  small,  and  often  surprises  one  by 
its  contrast  with  the  strength  of  the  apex-beat.  In  well-compensated  cases  it  is 
regnlar,  and  often  moderately  or  even  extremely  slow.  This  slow  pulse  of  aortic 
!>teno$is  is  often  explained  as  a  compensatory  change  in  the  heart's  action,  oppro- 
iat©  to  the  existing  lesion — ^the  systole  being  lengthened,  an  increased  amount 
blood  can  be  driven  through  the  narrow  aortic  orifice-  But  the  slowing  of  thu 
iac  action  is  really,  in  main  part,  a  prolongation  of  the  diastole,  and  there- 
slow  pulse  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  wall  of  the  left  vcn- 
ill-supplied  with  blood,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary 


Fio.  41.— I'ulw)  curve  in  itenosig  of  Ibe  a<'jrtio  orifice, 

uterics.    The  sphygniojrraphic  tracing  of  the  radial  pulse  (sec  Fig.  41)  shows  a 
low  wave  and  a  comparatively  slow  rise  and  fall. 

Aortic  stenosis  of  slight  or  moderate  degree  may  be  tolerably  well  borne  by 

^  patient.     We  have  even  seen  a  man  with  well-marked  aortic  stenosis  who 

foryetrs  did  not  have  the  slightest  subjective  symptoms  of  heart-disease,  until 

V  finally  died  with  an  acute  recurrent  endocarditis.    When  the  stenosis  is  more 

complete  we  sometimes  have  a  most  peculiar  clinical  picture.    The  pulse  is  very 

infrw^ne-nt,  as  low  as  thirty  to  twenty-four  beats  in  a  minute.     From  time  to 

r«'  are  attacks  of  vertigo  or  syncope,  the  patient  often  falls,  and  has  epi- 

u  attacks.    These  seizures,  which  may  be  repeated  for  months  or  even  for 

■"me years,  are  probably  connected  with  a  sudden  anaemia  of  the  heart  and  brain, 

'^thave  observed  this  remarknble  group  of  symptoms  particularly  in  elderly  pcr- 

«ti*with  aortic  stenosis,  due  to  arterio-sclerosis.    In  other  respects  the  course  of 

•wtit!  stenosis  is  similar  to  that  of  the  acute  valviilar  diseases,  and  in  the  same 

"J  terminates  in  general  circulatory  derangement  with  its  results. 


5.  Insufficiency  of  the  Tricuspid  Valve 

Iniufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  extremely  rnre  as  an  independent  dis- 
*w  of  the  heart,  but  a  secondary  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  is  quite  fre- 
quent, and  is  therefore  of  practical  interest,  as  it  complicates  other  already-exist- 
Ja?  Tttlralar  disenses  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  It  arises  either  from  a  sec- 
'*<ljity  endocarditis,  affecting  the  tricuspid,  in  quite  an  analogous  manner  with 
Butral  Insufficiency,  or  it  is  a  so-called  relative  insufficiency.  This  name  we  give 
it  form  of  insufficiency  which  develops  when  the  edges  of  the  tricuspid  valve, 
in  themselves,  at  last  fail  to  meet  one  another,  from  the  increasing  dilata- 
-ht  ventricle,  or  at  any  rate  from  the  inability  of  the  enfeebled  right 
["•rly  to  close  the  valve. 
The  nwessary  result  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  is,  that  in  every  systole  of  the 
Hgit  TMiiricle  a  backward  current  passes  through  the  open  tricuspid  orifice  into 
^  rijAt  auricle,  and  thence  into  the  veins  of  the  body.  The  tricuspid  insuffi- 
CMoing  in  other  forms  of  heart  disease  must  therefore  increase  the  stasis 
Zl 
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in  the  veins  of  the  body,  and  it  is  thus  far  an  unfavorable  complication.    It  has 
compensatory  significance  only  as  it  affords  relief  to  the  pulmonary  circulation.] 
Since  a  part  of  the  blood  passes  back  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  veina 
less  blood  than  usual  must  reach  the  pulmonary  arteries.     The  decrease  iu  ten- 
sion thu3  produced  in  these  arteries  makes  itself  apparent  on  auscultation,  sine* 
the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  in  valvular  disease  of  the  roitra 
orifice  diminishes  when  tricuspid  insufficiency  takes  place. 

That  tricuspid  insufficiency  must  result  in  a  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  explained  in  just  the  sniae  way  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  from  the  increased  influx  of  bltiod  at  increased  tension 
into  tha  right  ventricle  during  diastole;  but  this  effect  of  tricuspid  insufficien- 
cy can  rarely  be  made  out  in  any  individual  case,  since  the  right  ventricle  is  usu*] 
ally  already  hypertrophied  as  a  result  of  the  disease  in  the  left  side  of  tl 
heart. 

The  most  important  symptom  from  u-hich  we  can  diagnosticate  tricusxiid  in- 
sufficiency is  the  venous  pulse.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  backward  wave  of  bloc 
produced  at  each  systole  of  the  rigrht  ventricle.  So  long  as  the  venous  vake 
above  tlie  bulbus  jugularis  is  closed,  we  usually  sec  only  a  "bulbar  pulse."  but 
very  soon  this  valve  also  yields  to  tlie  continued  impuL^c  of  the  blood,  and  then 
a  strong,  purely  venous  pulse  is  vi&ible  along  the  whole  course  of  the  ju^'uiar 
vein  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  contraction  of  the  right 
auricle  very  often  causes  a  doeidcilly  weaker  elevation  of  the  vein,  which  jue 
precedes  the  marked  pulsation  caused  by  the  ventricular  systole  (anadicroti< 
venous  pulse).  On  account  of  the  straighter  course  of  the  right  innominate  veil 
the  jugular  venous  pulse  is  often  stronger  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  W| 
must  state,  huwever,  that  the  jugular  venous  pulse  is  not  an  absolutely  certaii 
sign  of  tricuspid  insuffieieney,  since  it  may  arise  iu  hypertrophy  of  the  right  si( 
of  the  heart  without  any  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid,  from  the  closure  of  tl 
valves. 

If  there  is  pulsation  in  the  bulb  of  the  jugular  vein  and  the  jugular  valve 
still  capable  of  closing,  a  low,  audible,  venous,  valvular  sound  may  be  produced  bj 
its  closure.  A  sound  may  also  arise  in  tricuspid  insufficiency,  as  has  been  alreai 
said,  from  the  tension  of  the  valves  in  the  femoral  vein.  A  visible  pulsation  ii 
the  larger  veins  of  the  extremities  is  very  rare,  but  in  tricuspid  insufficiency 
quite  frequently  feel  a  venous  pulsation  iu  the  liver,  which  organ  is  usually  en^ 
larged  by  piissive  congestion.  This  may  be  quite  apparent  oven  in  many  cas 
iu  which  tlie  jugular  venous  pulse  is  absent,  because  the  veins  in  the  liver 
without  valves.     [It  is  beat  appreciated  by  means  of  bimanual  palpation. — V.] 

Auscultation  over  the  right  side  of  the  heart  gives  a  systolic  murmur  in  insui 
ciency  of  the  tricuspid,  arising  from  the  regurgitating  blood-current.  This  maj 
be  heard  loudest  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  or  at  the  sternal  end  of  tl 
right  fifth  rib.  The  significance  of  this  murmur  in  diagnosis,  however,  is  it 
paired  by  the  fact  that  it  can  not  always  bo  separated  from  the  systolic  mill 
murmur  that  often  co-exists. 


6.  Stenosis  of  the  Tricuspid  Orifice 

Stenosis  of  the  tricuRpid  orifice  is  an  extremely  rare  disease,  and  hence  it 
without  practical  significance.     It  has  usually  been  observed,  up  to  the  present 
time,  as  a  congenital  form  of  heart  disease,  almost  always  combined  with  othe 
anomalies  of  development  in  the  heart. 

The  physical  signs  of  tricuspid  stenosis  can  easily  be  constructed  thcoretioall 
The  first  result  must  be  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  oocui 
rence  of  a  diastolic  or  presystolic  murmur  over  the  right  side  of  the  heart.    Froi 
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»e  rarity  and  complex  character  of  the  cases,  however,  we  have  so  far  seldom 
id  au  opportunity  to  confirm  these  theories  at  the  bedside. 
The  prognosis  of  this  form  of  heart  disease  is  very  unfavorable,  since  a  long- 
contuiucd  compensation  by  increased  labor  on  the  part  of  the  right  auricle  is 
scarcely  conceivable. 
^^      [Seventy  cases  of  tricuspid  stenosis  have  been  collected  by  Bedford  Fenwick, 
^■prhose  analysis  affords  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  lesion  is  often  ac- 
^Buired.     In  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  was  a  clear  history  of  rheumatism, 
^Knd  nearly  all  of  the  patients  were  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
Heath. 

^"  This  lesion  is  never  found  alone,  but  invariably  combined  with  mitral  stenosis; 
all  but  eight  of  the  cases  were  in  women.  Fenwick  thinks  that  the  influence  of 
sex  lies  in  the  less  onerous  nature  of  the  work  of  women  than  of  men,  the  granu- 
lating edges  of  the  valves  being  kept  more  in  apposition,  thus  healing  with  adhe- 
sion and  causing  obstructions  at  the  orifice.] 

7.  Insufficiency  of  the  Pulmonary  Valve 

InsuiHciencj  of  the  pulmonary  valve  is  also  a  very  rare  form  of  heart  Hi^lMU»^ 
It  o<'curs  as  a  congenital  anomaly,  often  combined  with  other  failures  of  develop- 
mont.  or  as  a  disease  acquired  after  birth.  The  anatomical  changes  in  the  valve, 
irhich  lead  to  insuflBciency,  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  cause  insuffi- 
wney  of  the  aortic  valve. 

The  physical  signs  of  this  form  of  valvular  disease  consist  chiefly  of  a  marked 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  made  out  by  percussion, 
>nd  of  a  loud  diastolic  murmur  over  the  pulmonary  valve.  These  signs  are 
raplained  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  precisely  analogous  signs  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  aortic  insuflSciency. 

In  general,  puhnonarj'  insufficiency,  like  aortic  insufficiency,  seems  to  be  com- 
peiuat^d  quite  well  for  a  long  time  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  In 
miny  eiises  a  co-existing  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  also  seems  to  be  of  favor- 
able iuHueitce,  as  it  lessens  the  stasis  in  the  right  auricle  and  the  veins  of  the 
k«ly,  while  it  renders  easier  the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle. 


^  Stenosis  of  the  Fnlmonary  Orifice   (Pulmonary  Stenosis)   and  the  other 
Congenital  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

1.  Congenital  Pulmonary  Stenosis. — While  the  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  acquired  in  Inter  life  is  so  rare  that  it  has  only  slight  practical  signifi- 
cance, the  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis  is  of  far  greater  importance.  It  is, 
00  tlie  whole,  the  most  frtnjufnt  of  the  congenital  forms  of  heart  disease.  Its 
"rigih  is  to  be  referred  either  to  an  endocarditis  of  the  pulmonary  valves  during 
f'rtd  life,  or  to  anomalies  in  the  development  of  the  heart.  The  stenosis  is  often 
^itiwted  not  merely  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  itself,  but  farther  back  in  the  conus 
arterioaus,  which  seems  to  be  narrowed  by  the  fomiation  of  myocardial  cicatrices. 
The  pulmonary  artery  is  often  also  narrowed  as  a  whole.  In  the  majority  of 
taws  we  find,  in  addition,  other  anomalies  of  development  in  the  heart,  espe- 
cially pntency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  great  defects  in  the  ventricular  septum,  and. 
in  about  half  the  cases,  pntency  of  the  ductus  Botalli,  etc. 

The  jyuiptoms  of  congenital  pulmonarj'  stenosis  sometimes  appear  soon  afte> 
the  birth  of  the  child.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  marked  cyanosis, 
*liich  is  constant,  or  else  comes  on  with  crjing,  or  with  movements  of  the  body. 
3l«ny  children,  however,  reach  a  fair  age,  five  or  ten  years,  or  even  fifteen.  In 
Some  cases  the  heart  disease  may  be  so  perfectly  compensated  that  the  child  may 
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be  comparatively  well  for  a  time,  and  severe  disturbances  may  not  appear  f( 
feeveral  years. 

As  a  nile.  children  Tvitli  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis  present  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance.  The  cyanosis  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  face,  the  lips,  the 
nose,  and  the  hands  and  nails.  The  parts  mentioned  feel  cool.  The  eyes  a 
often  somewhat  prominent,  and  there  is  a  slight  oedematous  swelling  about  them. 
The  pecuiiur  club-like  thickening  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  an 
toes,  a  result  of  stasis,  as  seen  also  in  many  cases  of  bronchiectasis,  is  very  char- 
acteristic.    The  nails  also  present  a  characteristic  claw-like  curvature. 

The  whole  development  of  the  child  is  remarkably  retarded.  It  often  seems 
seTeral  years  younger  than  it  is.  The  muscles  and  fatty  layer  are  slight.  The 
gums  ore  sometimes  very  spongy  and  disposed  to  bleed.  In  severe  cases  the  child 
suffers  from  faintness,  vertigo,  etc. 

On  physical  examination  of  the  heart,  we  usually  find  the  cardiac  regio; 
rather  prominent.  Percussion  gives  an  increase  of  the  heart's  dullness,  espcciall, 
toward  the  right.  This  extension  of  the  dullness  is  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  th 
right  ventricle,  which  must  arise  in  the  same  way  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven 
tricle  in  aortic  stenosis.  On  auscultation,  we  hear  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  which 
is  perceptible  over  the  wljole  heart,  but  which  has  its  greatest  intensity  at  ths^f 
sternal  end  of  the  second  left  intercostal  space.  The  eddies  of  blood,  which  pro-^B 
duce  the  murmur,  may  also  often  be  felt  by  the  hand  as  a  systolic  thrill.  In  some 
casefl,  however,  we  miss  the  murmur  in  pulmonary  stenosis,  just  as  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis. The  pulmonic  second  sound  is  weak  or  inaudible,  or  it  is  replaced  by  a 
murmur  if  there  is  also  insufficiency  of  the  valve. 

The  course  of  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis  is  always  unfavorable.    As  hal 
been  implied,  few  chiidrnn  get  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen  years.     Death  ensuesj 
either  with  general  disturbances  of  compensation  evidenced  by  dy?pn<i;ft  andj 
dropsy,  as  in  every  other  form  of  heart  disease,  or  from  complications.     Amon| 
the  latter,  we  may  mention  especially  the  very  frequent  development  of  phthisis*] 

2.  The  Remaining  Congenital  Lesions  of  the  Heart. — Inasmuch  as  other  coi 
genital  lesions  than  pulmonary  stenosis  have  but  slight  clinical  importance, 
will  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  brief  review  of  the  same.* 

(a)  Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  a  comparatively  frequent  lesion,  wheth'?r 
alone  or  combined  with  others.    Physical  signs  are  mostly  absent.     In  a  few 
cases  a  presystolic  murmur  has  been  heard.    When  mitral  insufficiency  co-exia 
with  a  patent  foramen  ovale,  venous  pulsation  may  be  caused. 

(6)  Defects  in  the  septum  between  the  ventricles.    These  are  most  frequentl 
situated  in  the  posterior  section  of  the  anterior  septum,  and  they  likewise  nre* 
associated  with  other  anomalies,  such  as  abnormal  distribution  of  the  arteries, 
pulmonary  stenosis,  or  defects  in  the  septum  between  the  auricles.    Sometimes  the 
patency  of  the  septum  gives  rise  to  a  systolic  murmur,  but  a  diagnosis  of  the  con- 
dition during  life  is  scarcely  ever  possible. 

(c)  Persistence  of  the  ductus  Botalli.     Inasmuch  as  this  contributes  bloc 
from  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  the  pressure  in  the  latter  is  rnis 
hence  there  is  to  be  observed  accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonic  sound  ani 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.      There  is  sometimes  also  a  loud  8j'sto!i« 
murmur. 

(d)  We  have  already  spoken  of  congenital  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  vah 
Congenital  narrowing  of  the  mitral  valve  and  of  the  aortic  valves  may  also  occv 
but  they  are  extremely  rare. 


•  A  more  extensive  pre*eutntion  of  ilie  i>uljjc<.'t  cnii  Iro  found  in  tlie  article  by  Rnm-hfufi*  in  Gc 
hnrdfa  "llnndbuph  der  Kinderkratiklieilnii,"  vol.  iv,  uud  in  text-tjooks  on  palhologiiMit  uimtomy- 
for  exiunple,  Orth'a. 
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9.  Com'bined  Valvular  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Although  in  what  has  preceded  we  have  dealt  with  the  several  forms  of  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart  ecparately,  iii  order  to  present  them  in  a  general  way, 
yet  in  reality  combinations  of  them  often  occur  in  great  variety.  We  find 
esijecially,  as  haa  already  been  mentioned,  stenosis  of  an  orifice  co-existing  with 
insufficiency  of  the  accompanying  valve;  but  diseases  of  two  or  more  different 
valves  are  not  infrequent,  combined  in  the  most  diverse  manners.  The  physical 
signs  of  these  "  combined  forms  of  heart  disease  "  may,  of  course,  be  inferred  from 
the  signs  of  anomalies  of  single  valves,  but  the  phenomena  are  often  so  compli- 
cated that  the  diagnosis  of  combined  heart  disease  is  generally  much  harder  than 
that  of  the  simple  forms.  Sometimes  the  single  forms  neutralize  one  another  in 
their  action.  For  example,  the  left  ventricle  is  usually  small  in  pure  mitral  ste- 
nosis, but,  if  aortic  insufficiency  be  also  present,  it  is  nevertheless  found  dilated,  at 
least  to  a  certain  degree.  The  influence  of  an  absolute  or  relative  tricuspid  insuf- 
ficiency on  the  action  of  mitral  disease,  especially  the  decrease  in  tension  in  the 
I  pulmonary  vessels  caused  by  it,  and  also  the  diminished  accentuation  of  the  pul- 
Imonic  sound,  have  been  mentioned  above. 

In  reference  to  the  clinical  symptoms  of  combined  heart  disease  we  raoy  say, 
on  the  whole,  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  disease  of  one  valve  stands  out 
ns  predominant  in  the  whole  picture  of  the  disease.  The  other  anomalies  are  only 
slightly  noticeable,  and  often  of  later  date.  Hence,  we  may  find  at  the  autopsies 
of  patients,  who  during  life  have  shown  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  only  one 
particular  valve,  unimportant  changes  on  the  other  valves,  which  have  been  with- 
out clinical  significance. 
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[Bramwell  reports  that  of  131  cases  "with  macroscopic  valvular  lesion,  the  tri- 
cu^id  was  implifuted  in  US. 58  per  cent,;  in  all  but  12  per  cent,  of  theise  the 
changes  wore  recent.  Hence  he  thinks  that  tricuspid  endocarditis  is  penerally 
recovered  from,  and  this  he  attributes  to  the  relatively  small  strain  to  which  that 
valve  is  subjected.  The  obvious  therapeutic  deduction  is  the  importance  of  rest 
iu  mitral  endocarditis.]  m 

General  Seqcel;*:  axd  Complications  of  Valvular  Disease  of  toe  Heart    ^ 

After  hnving  discussed,  in  what  precedes,  the  mechanism  of  the  single  forms  of 
vahiilar  disoaeo,  and  the  physical  signs  derivetl  from  it,  we  must  now  describe  a 
number  of  syniptuins  and  sequelro  which  may  be  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  forms  of  valvidar  disease.    With  them  we  must  also  mention  certain  peculf^f 
iaritios  of  the  in<Hvidual  forms.  ^^ 

1.  Subjective  Symptoms, — Fully  compensated  heart  disease  may  exist,  at  least 
for  a  long  time,  without  any  subjective  symptoms.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
aortic  insufliciency,  more  rarely  in  mitral  insulfieiency.  Stenosis  of  the  mitral 
or  of  the  aortic  valves  ahaost  always  causes  subjective  symptoms.  These  si.'mp- 
toms  often  do  not  exist  so  long  as  the  patient  keeps  perfectly  quiet  physically  and 
mentally,  but  they  develop  under  appropriate  circumstances,  especially  upon 
ily  exertion. 

The  existing  subjective  symptoms  in  heart  disease  are  by  no  means  alwaj 
referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  heart  itself.     It  sometimes  happens  that 
patient  eomes'to  the  physician  complaining  of  various  digestive  disturbances,  oi 
in  other  cases  of  headache,  vertigo,  etc.     The  physical  examination  alone  leads  us 
to  recognize  ^ic  heart  disease.     As  a  rule,  the  patient's  first  and  chief  complaint 
is  directed  toward  his  ditficulty  in  breathing.     The  shortness  of  breath,  whit*"' 
increflses  on  any  physical  exertion,  conies  on  quite  early  in  many  casei.    In  the 
later  stages  it  is  almost  always  the  most  distressing  symptom.      The  causes 
dyspnoea  in  heart  disease  are  manifold.     I]i  the  first  place  dyspufca  results  from'' 
congestion  of  the  pulmonary  circuit,  with  consequent  slowing  of  the  circulation 
in  the  lungs,  and  limitation  of  the  exchange  of  gases  in  those  organs.     In  later 
stages  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  lungs  contribute  also  to  an  increase  of  the 
dyspnoea   (vuie  supra,  the  chapter  on  brown  induration  of  the  lungs).     Bascl^^H 
ascribes  special  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  di-^tcnded  capillaries  encroaek^l 
upon  the  alveoli,  as  a  result  of  the  passive  congestion.    This  broadens  the  alveoli 
("swelling  of  the  lungs ")>  but  at  the  same  time  impairs  the  mobility  of  the, 
lungs  ("rigidity  of  the  lungs"),  and  thus  embarrasses  the  exchange  of  gases  ii 
the  lungs,  just  as  in  emphysema.    Further  investigations  are  necessary  in  order  tc 
determine  the  clinical  imr>ortance  of  these  conditions. 

The  secondary  bronchitis  of  heart  disease  is  a  very  great  factor  in  the  dysp-' 
noea.     This  bronchitis  is  a  frequent  result  of  the  pulmonary  stasis.     Often  the 
respiratory  distress  increases  and  decreases  simultaneously  with  eorn'spondin| 
variations  in  the  bronchitis,    A  purely  raeehanical  cause  of  dyspnoea  is  the  com'* 
pression  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung  by^grent  cardiac  hypertrophy.    Ti 
highest  grade  of  dyspnoea  is  reached  when  finally  hydrothorax,  hydropericardii 
and  pulmonary  o-dema  are  developed.    From  what  has  already  been  stated.,  it 
easy  to  see  why  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve  which  directly  impair  the  pulmonary' 
circulation  lead  sooner   to  shortness  of  breath   than   do   h^ions  of  the  aortic 
valves.    Finally,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  condition  of  the  heart  has  the  grent^J 
e»t  influence  upon  the  degree  of  dyspniTa  present,  for  all   the  phenomena  oi 
pulmonary  congestion  must  increase  or  diminish,  according  to  the  functional 
integrity  of  the  heart,  and  particularly  of  the  left  ventricle.     If  the  contractile,, 
power  of  the  left  ventricle  grows  less,  dyspnoea  must  at  once   increase.     N« 
infrequently   conditions   of  cardiac   weakness   develop   with   considerable   sud* 
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i,     and     occasion     attacks     of    dyspnoea     which     are     termed     cardiac 
asthma. 

Palpitation  is  the  first  subjective  symptom  to  be  mentioned  of  those  which 
are  referred  directly  to  the  heart.    It  is  not  yet  accurately  determined  under 
what  circumstances  the  action  of  the  heart  is  perceived  by  the  patient  himself. 
We  sometimes  see  an  uncommonly  strong  action  of  the  heart,  as  in  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency, which  is  not  perceived  at  all  subjectively.     In  other  cases,  where  objec- 
tively the  heart  is  not  especially  active,  palpitation  forms  the  patient's  chief 
complaint.    It  usually  first  appears  when  the  heart  disease  cea!»es  to  be  fully 
compensated.     It  is  increased  or  first  excited  by  physical  exertion  or  mental 
excitement.     In  many  patients  attacks  of  palpitation  occur  without  any  discover- 
cxtemal  cause,  due  apparently  to  nervous  disturbance.    They  are  sometimes 
?iated  with  a  striking  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  so-called  tachycardia. 
Pain  in  the  cardiac  region  is  only  rarely  present  in  heart  disease.    The  patients 
more  frequently  complain  of  an  indefinite  feeling  of  pressure  and  oppression  in 
the  chest,  but  still  there  do  occur,  particularly  in  aortic  insufliciency,  attacks  of 
violent  pain  in  the  front  part  of  the  chest  and  the  region  of  the  heart,  radiating 
to  the  shoulders  and  arms,  and  associated  with  a  general  feeling  of  extreme  anx- 
iety and  weakness.     Such  conditions  are  termed  angina  pectoris,  or  attacks  of 
stenocardia  (vide  infra).     Pains  in  the  epigastrium  and  abdomen,  which  some- 
flnnes  form  the  chief  annoyance  of  the  patient,  usually  depend  upon  passive  con- 
gntion  of  the  liver  (vide  infra)^  or  uptm  the  tension  of  the  abduminal  walls  frouj 
ascites,  <tdema,  etc^ 

We  must  finally  mention  here  the  rheumatoid  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles, 
from  which  many  patients  with  heart  disease  suffer. 

The  greatest  subjective  diiitress  occurs  in  the  last  stages  of  heart  disease,  when 
generftl  dropsy  develnpa.  The  patient's  hclp!es,sne<js  usually  culininatos.  Ail 
notions  of  the  body  are  difficult,  the  dyspnoea  and  oppression  in  the  chest  con- 
Itantly  increase,  until  death  finally  releases  the  patient  from  his  mournful  con- 
dition. 

2.  Seqnelse  in  the  Heart  Itself. — We  have  already  discussed  the  most  impor- 
tant fequel»  of  valvular  disease  in  the  heart  itself,  its  hypertrophies  and  dilatin- 
lions.  It  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  influence  of  the  cardiac  disease  on  the 
ff?«|uency  and  regularity  of  the  heart's  action,  and  also  to  diBcuss  some  secondary 
(lU<;ii««  of  the  cardiac  muficle  and  of  the  pericardium. 

In  every  well-compenpated  heart  disease  the  heart's  action  may  for  a  long  time 
l*  of  Approximately  normal  frefjuency  and  regularity.  We  often  find  a  constant 
wd  mixlerate  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  which  is  easily  increased  from  temporary 
n\im.  Obviously  this  increase  in  the  number  of  heart-beats  is  often  compensa- 
tory. If  the  left  ventricle  receives  during  diastole  less  blood  than  normal — for 
Mample,  in  stenosis — there  is  such  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac 
contrnotions  that  the  !»arae  amount  of  blood  reaches  the  various  organs  in  a  given 
intwral  of  time  as  before.  Diminution  of  the  pulse-rate  (bradycardia)  is  ex- 
<*Ptt"nal  in  valvular  heart  disease,  except  when  it  is  artificially  caused  by  large 
doses  of  digitalis.  It  is  most  frequent  in  aortic  stenosis,  and  here  perhaps  it 
lia?  a  compensatory  effect  (vide  supra).  Marked  changes  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
«re  due  to  severe  disturbances  of  the  nervoiis  apparatus  of  the  heart,  and  hence 
*hey  nn;  often  associated  with  arliythmia.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  pulso- 
Wlemay  be  as  high  as  120-140  beats  per  minute.  A  ra^e  but  interesting  symptom 
*s  tHe  sudden  onset  of  attacks  of  enormous  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  up  to  10O-2O<l 
•"Wts  and  more  (t.ichycardia).  This  is  especially  connected  with  mitral  lesions, 
lo  the  intervals  the  action  of  the  heart  is  quiet,  with  approximately  complete 
compensation  of  the  cardiac  legion.  The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  occurs  rather 
snddenly,  and  is  usually  ass<x-iatcd  with  a  subjective  sensation  of  palpitation  and 
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distress.  It  may  last  several  hours  and  then  vanisli,  usually  with  the  same  sudden- 
ness. The  exact  cause  of  these  attacks  is  unknown.  They  suggest  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  inhibitory  apparatus  of  the  heart.  Very  often  a  well-marked 
acute  dilatation  may  be  demonstrated  by  percussion,  during  the  attack  of  tachy- 
cardia. 

Arbythmia  of  the  heart  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  anomaliee  of  the 
pulse-frequency.  It  always  points  to  a  severe  disturbance  of  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus of  the  heart.  The  general  circulatory  disturbance  which  follows  every  valv- 
ular disease  must  of  course  make  itself  felt  in  the  heart  itself,  and  the  nerves  and 
ganglia  of  the  heart  can  not  remain  undisturbed  by  it.  Hence  we  generally  see 
marked  variations  in  the  frequency  and  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action  along  with 
the  other  signs  of  beginning  disturbance  of  compensation;  but  daily  clinical 
experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  not  a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  two  symp- 
toma.  We  find  often  enough  in  heart  disease  a  considerable  irregularity  of  the 
pulse  without  any  of  the  other  signs  of  marked  disturbance  of  compensation,  anti^ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  many  patients  an  almost  perfect  regularity  of  the 
pulse  up  to  death.  In  mitral  disease,  especially  in  mitral  stenosis,  arbythmia  of 
the  heart  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  aortic  disease. 

We  can  not  enter  here  into  a  complete  discussion  of  the  special  varieties  and 
s.\TTiptoms  of  arbythmia.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  irregular  pulse,  in 
which  the  successive  l>onts  are  separated  by  irregular  intervals,  and  the  unequal 
pulse  in  which  the  separate  waves  nre  of  unequal  height.  In  reality,  both  phe- 
nomena are  often  associated,  for  when  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  the  left  veutriele 

is  imperfectly  filled  during  diastole,  and  the  pidse 
is  consequently  smaller.  The  irregularity  of  the 
cardinc  activity  may  be  extreme  (delirium  cordis)', 
or  it  may  be  so  modified  as  to  have  a  certain  pe- 
riodic regularity  of  its  own  (ftUorhythmia).  One 
of  the  most  important  and  frequent  forms  of 
nllorhythmitt  is  the  pulsus  higeminus  (see  Fig. 
42),  In  this  there  is  first  a  vigorous  systole  and 
then,  before  the  ventricular  diastole  is  completely 
finished,  a  second  weaker  contraction,  followed  by  a  pause.  We  feel  alter- 
nately a  strong  and  quite  weak  puke.  The  latter  may  be  imperceptible,  so 
that  it  can  be  made  out  only  by  the  sphygmograph.  In  such  cases,  with  co-ex- 
isting tricuspid  insufficiency,  we  sometimes  find  the  number  of  the  venous  pul- 
Bations  twice  as  great  as  the  nmnbcr  of  the  radial  pulsations,  because  the  sec- 
ond weaker  contraction  of  the  heart  produces  a  visible  venous  pulse,  but  not 
an  appreciable  radial  pulse.  It  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  we  may  have 
to  do  with  an  unequal  controction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  heart,  the  right 
ventricle  contracting  vigorously,  and  the  left  feebly.  If  we  listen  to  the  heart 
when  there  is  a  pulsus  bigeminus  we  hear  four  sounds  in  quick  succession,  the 
first  two  corresponding  to  the  distinct  radial  pidse,  the  next  two  to  the  close- 
following  systole  of  the  heart  which  does  not  give  rise  to  a  distinguishable  pulse. 
Continuous  and  regular  pulsus  bigeminus,  as  depicted  in  the  preceding  figure,  is 
tin  infrequent  phenomenon,  but  we  very  often  have  a  few  beats  of  this  chnracter 
at  brief  irregular  intervals.  It  is  certainly  the  most  frequent  canse  of  the  inter- 
mittent pulse.  The  fingers  on  the  radial  artery  from  time  to  time  fail  to  distin- 
guish any  pulse  whatever,  or  else  they  perceive  it  merely  as  a  short  wave,  closely 
following  the  preceding  pulse;  but  if  we  listen  to  the  heart  at  the  same  time,  we 
recognize  that  four  audible  heart  sounds  correspond  to  every  intermission  of  tlie 
puUe.  On  the  whole,  the  pulsus  higeminus  is  a  bad  sign,  since  it  always  points  to 
a  marked  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  inner\-ation;  but  it  may  also  pass  away  again 
and  give  place  to  a  regular  action  of  the  heart. 
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mic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  13  often  combined  with  anatomical 
changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  sometimes  in  the  pericardium. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  cloudy  swelling,  and  especially  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  tibeis,  are  the  most  frequent.  The  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscle  occurs  either  in  a  diflFuse  form,  or  in  little  yellowish  spots, 
which  are  plainly  visible  on  the  papillary  muscles  and  trabecuUe.  The  opinion 
has  often  been  expressed  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  is  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  of  compensation ;  that  the  cardiac  muscle  performs  its  increased 
work  until  fatty  degeneration  ensues  and  reduces  its  strength.  This  theory  does 
not  entirely  correspond  to  the  facts.  We  have  often  seen  the  greatest  disturbance 
of  compensation  in  valvular  disease  when  section  of  the  cardiac  muscle  showed 
no  fatty  degeneration;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  great  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  in  pernicious  anaemia,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  cardiac 
■  weakness  during  life.  Anatomically,  with  our  present  aids  to  research,  we  can 
hardly  ever  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  cardiac  muscle  ia  etill  capable  of 
performing  its  normal  functions  or  not.  The  usual  state  of  the  case  is  probably 
lhi»,  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  a  result  of  the  disturbance 
of  compensation,  and  especially  of  the  deficient  supply  of  arterial  o^Kj'geuated 
blood  to  the  muscle  (see  the  chapter  on  aneemia). 

There  is  as  truly  a  passive  congestion  of  the  heart  as  there  is  a  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  circulatorj-  disturbance  in  the  heart  itself 
is  the  chief  cause  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  and  the  phenomena  of  disturbed  com- 
pensation. 

A  frequent  affection  of  the  cardiac  muscle  in  valvular  disease  is  the  presence 
of  cicatricial  changes  and  so-called  myocarditic  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the 
JjetTt.  Chronic  endocarditis  may  directly  invade  the  subjacent  parts  of  the  car- 
^iUc  muscles  and  set  up  a  chronic  inflammation  there,  but  the  cardiac  cicatrices 
usuiilly  have  another  origin.  The  connective-tissue  thickening  beneath  the  endo- 
carijium  is  the  result  of  a  simple  atrophy  of  the  superficial  muscular  fibers  due  to 
iht)  increased  internal  pressure  of  the  blood,  as  in  mitral  or  aortic  insufficiency. 
The  Mnnective- tissue  nodules  within  the  cardiac  muscle,  however,  depend  in  part 
upon  a  deficiency  in  the  local  supply  of  arterial  blood.  Simple  sclerotic  thickening 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  or  complete  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  a  small  branch 
of  one  of  them,  is  the  evident  cause  of  these  circumscribed  cicatrices.  On  the 
Other  hand,  it  is  also  probable  that  disease  of  the  myocardium  is  associated  with 
^•k  endocarditis,  and  is  referable  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  same  causes, 
sTiclias  the  infection  of  articular  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  and  syphilis.  On  care- 
ful microscopic  examination  we  find,  in  almost  all  cases  of  valvular  disease,  quite 
Pxteniive  changes  in  the  myocardium  (Krchl),  and  in  many  cases  these  may  cer- 
ta«nly  impair  the  functional  powers  of  the  heart.  Still,  we  often  find  cicatrices 
w  myocarditis  without  any  signs  of  a  previous  disturbance  in  the  compensation 
of  the  heart.  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
Pericarditis  is  not  very  rare  as  a  result  of  chronic  valvular  disease.  It  is 
olffayj  a  dangerous  complication,  and  it  may  cause  death.  Regarding  its  origin, 
*e  have  found  that  almost  all  the  cases  of  heart  disease  complicated  with  peri- 
ctfdiiis  show  changes  in  the  aortic  valves.  Henco  it  does  not  seem  improbable  to 
y*  that  the  secondary  pericarditis  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  due  to  a  direct 
wvasion  of  the  pericartlium,  by  the  excitants  of  inflammation  passing  from  the 
«ortic  valves  throuj*h  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessel. 

3.  Symptoms  of  Stasii  in  the  Different  Organs  of  the  Body.— Aa  has  fre- 
<Pi*titly  been  mentioned  in  what  precedes,  the  results  of  stasis  of  the  blood  make 
themselves  manifest  in  heart  disease  in  various  organs.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  important  results  of  blood  stasis  in  the  heart  itself  and  the  lungs.  It  re- 
ttaina  for  iis  to  discuss  the  symptoms  of  stasis  in  the  systemic  veins. 
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As  soon  as  the  flow  of  vtiiious  blood  iiito  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  hindered, ; 
the  venous  stasis  is  shown  by  the  cyanotic  appearance  of  the  patient.  Thi« 
cyanosis  may  exhibit  any  degree.  In  heart  disease  which  is  still,  on  the  whole, 
well  compensated,  it  is  recognized  only  by  the  practiced  eye  of  the  physician  as 
a  slight  bluit^h  tinge  of  the  lips,  the  she  of  the  noj^e,  the  cheeks,  or  the  nails. 
With  the  increase  of  the  disturbance  of  compensation  the  cyanosis  increases,  if 
it  be  not  modified  by  the  co-existence  of  general  ansimia.     In  mitral  disease. 


especially  in  mitral  stenosis,  the  cyanosis  is  usually  more  marked  than  in  aortio 
disease.  The  large  veins,  also,  become  plainly  visible  as  a  result  of  their  complete] 
filling,  esi)eciully  the  large  external  jugulars. 

A  further  important  symptom  which  follows  the  venous  stasis  is  the  onlema, 
the  dropsy  of  heart  disease.  As  we  know  from  general  pathology,  every  venous 
stasis,  if  it  reacbes  a  certain  grade,  lends  to  a  transudation  of  the  fluid  of  the 
blood  from  the  capillaries.  If  the  lymphatics  can  no  longer  carry  this  transuda- 
tion away,  it  collects  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissues  and  leads  to  cedema.  The 
cedema  of  heart  disease,  therefore,  does  not  appear  until  the  venous  stasis  has 
reached  a  certain  degree,  and  the  compensation  of  the  heart  disease  has  become 
impaired.  It  first  appears  in  those  parts  where  there  is  a  particularly  loose 
tissue,  as  in  the  scrotum,  or  where  mechanical  conditions  favor  its  development. 
The  legs  usually  swell  first,  especially  about  the  ankles,  because  here  the  stasis 
of  the  venous  blood  is  increased  by  gravity.  At  first,  slight  oedema  appears  only 
temporarily  and  by  day,  and  disapjjears  again  while  the  patient  is  in  bed  at  night; 
but,  as  the  disturbance  of  compensation  incrieases,  the  a?dema  also  constantly  grows 
worse,  especially  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  until  finally  it  may  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  dropsy.  Besides  the  cedema  of  the  skin,  transudations  into  the 
internal  cavities  occur,  especially  into  the  abdomen  and  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  relation  between  the  degree  of  cutaneous  ardema  and  the  amount  of  drop- 
sical transudation  is  variable;  thus,  in  particular,  we  may  have  a  large  amount  of 
ascites,  with  only  moderate  swelling  of  the  legs.  This  is  probably  occasioned  in 
most  cases  by  special  secnndarj-  changes  in  the  liver  {vide  infra). 

The  patient's  distress  ia  decidedly  increased  by  marked  oedema,  as  has  already 
been  said.  All  the  motions  of  the  swollen  extremities  are  considerably  impeded. 
Hydrotborax  and  ascites  increase  the  dyspncra,  the  former  by  compression  of  the 
lungs,  the  latter  by  upward  pressure  on  the  diaphragm.  The  pa-ssage  of  xirine  may 
be  rendered  very  difficult  by  ix^dema  of  the  prepuce.  Besides  that,  we  must  men- 
tion that  tht'  skin,  when  very  rrdomatous,  is  quite  apt  to  become  the  seat  of 
furuncular  and  erysijjelattms  itiflammutions. 

The  results  of  stasis  in  the  internal  organs  may  be  best  seen  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  liver  is  manifested  by  quite  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  lower  boundarj'  of  the  liver  dullness  extends 
several  fingers'  breadth  beyond  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  and  the  anterior  surface  and 
lower  border  of  the  liver  may  often  be  plainly  felt.  The  liver  maj'  also  be 
enlarged  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no  other  marked  signs  of  passive  congestion, 
such  as  dropsy.  Quite  severe  pain  in  the  hepatic  region  sometimes  arises  from  the 
tension  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver.  In  later  stages  the  liver  may  grow  smaller 
again  through  a  partial  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  (atrophic  nutmeg-liver).  Ia 
deed,  there  may  even  develop,  as  a  result  of  the  chronic  congestion,  a  secondary 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  a  distinctly  granulated  surface.  These  are  the  caeei;] 
in  which  marked  ascites  is  especially  apt  to  occur  (vide  supra). 

Slight  jaundice  often  develops  in  heart  disease,  as  a  result  of  passive  congestion 
of  the  liver,  or  perhaps  sometimes  from  a  secondary  duodenal  catarrh.  The 
peculiar  mixture  of  a  cyanotic  and  slightly  jaundiced  hue  of  the  skin  is  very  char- 
acteristic in  many  coses,  especially  in  mitral  disease.    It  should  be  added  that 
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yellowish  discoloration  of  the  akin  in  heart  diseast?  is  probnbly  not  always 
a  genuine  icterus,  but  it  may  be  occasioued  by  the  depottit  of  other  pigmcnta  in 
the  skin. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  spleen  arises  if  the  stasis  of  the  blood  extends  to 
the  splenic  vein.  The  spleen  increases  in  size  and  becomes  firm  and  denae.  It  is 
often  hard  to  make  out  the  conge^ition  from  the  increase  of  the  splenic  dullness, 
because  percussion  of  the  spleen  ia  uncertain  if  there  b©  also  ascites,  hydrothorax» 
etc.  We  can  often,  however,  plainly  fool  the  enlarged  spleen  under  the  edge  of 
the  ribs  on  the  left. 

In  the  kidneys  we  find  passive  congestion,  with  the  final  development  of 
"cyanotic  induration."    The  slowness  of  the  circulation  and  the  diminution  of 
the  arterial  tension  in  these  organs  lend  to  marked  changes  in  the  urine.     In 
particular,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity,  especially  if  the  patient  is  at 
the  same  time  dropsical.    The  amount  of  urine  falls  as  low  aa  800-500  cubic  centi- 
metres (27-17  ounces),  or  even  less,  in  twentj'-four  hours.     It  becomes  dark,  con- 
centratetl,  of  high  specific  gravity,  ami  abnormally  acid,  and  hence  it  usually  has 
an  abundant  sediment  of  urate  of  =»o(liura.     In  marked  degrees  of  stasia  there  is 
albumen  in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  the  damage  done  to  tho  glomerular  epithe- 
Utun.     The  amount  of  albumen  is  usually  slight,  but  it  may  equal  one  third  or 
one  fourth  of  the  volume  of  urine.     Under  the  microscoi>e  we  find,  in  the  urine 
of  simple  passive  congestion,  only  an  occasional  hj'aline  cast,  and  a  few  red  and 
^hite  blood-corpuscles. 

Careful  examination  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  severe  heart  disease  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  for  the  character  of  the  urine  as  shown  by  the 
color,  specific  gravity,  and  amount  of  albunien,  is  an  excellent  index  of  the  vigor 
of  the  heart  and  the  condition  of  the  circulation.  Any  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  circulation  is  directly  shown  in  a  diminution  of  the  atnount  of  urine,  and  an 
increase  in  its  specific  gravity,  or.  it  inny  be,  in  the  appenrance  of  albuminuria. 
Anj-  improvement  in  the  circulation,  whether  spontaneous  or  due  to  remedies,  is 
shown  first  and  clearest  by  on  increase  in  the  daily  excretion  of  urine,  and  a  cor- 
tespntjding-  diminution  in  its  specific  gravity. 

We  not  infrequently  meet  with  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  particularly 
arterio-sclerotic  nephritis,  complicating  heart  disease.  It  is  often  no  easy  matter 
clinically  to  form  a  correct  opinion  about  such  cases.  •• 

We  may  in  part  refer  the  numerous  gastric  and  digt^tive  disturbances,  such 
*5  lf>6s  of  appetite,  vomiting,  constipiition,  and  diarrh«'n,  from  which  such  pa- 
tients often  suffer,  to  the  stasis  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stnmttch  and  intestines; 
out  of  course  there  are  not  infrequently  diseases  such  as  acute  and  chronic  catarrh 
of  these  organs,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  complications. 

4.  Embolic  Processes. — The  slowing  of  the  circulation,  and  the  disturbances  in 
♦h*  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  which  result  from  it,  often  give  rise  in 
Jicart  disease  to  the  formation  of  thrombi.  These  are  situated  in  the  heart  itself, 
OB  the  diseased  valves,  in  the  recesses  between  the  trabecular,  in  the  auricles, 
<''*'-.  or  else  they  form  in  the  veins,  especially  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 
f  Wm  those  thrombi  fibrinous  plugs  may  easily  be  set  loose  and  enter  the  eireu- 
'■tion,  and  thus  give  rise  to  embtdic  processes  in  distant  organs.  Some  of  the 
embolisms,  whose  clinical  relations  are  especially  important,  have  been  more  fully 
describfd  elsewhere,  and  will  be  mentioned  only  briefly  here. 

Erabolism  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  proceeding  from  venous  thrombi  or  from 
fhrombi  in  the  right  ^iidc  of  the  heart,  gives  ris^c  to  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the 
'"Q?3.  Its  pathogenesis  and  symptoms  have  already  been  discussed  in  a  pre- 
vious section  (see  page  273). 

Embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  a  common  cause  of  apoplectic  attacks, 
'hioh  are  not  infrequent  in  heart  disease,  and  usually  lead  to  hemiplegria.    The 
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anatomical  cause  of  the  hemiplegia  in  these  cases  is  the  embolic  softening  of 
the  brain  which  ensues.  The  details  of  this  are  given  in  the  section  on  cerebral 
diseases  (see  page  1103). 

Embolism  of  the  larger  arteries  of  the  extremities,  such  as  the  femoral  and  the 
brachial,  is  much  rarer  than  the  forms  niciTtioned.  It  leads  to  embolic  gangrene 
of  the  extremities,  unless  an  adequate  collateral  circulation  can  be  established. 
The  skin  of  the  peripheral  parts,  the  fingers  or  toes,  first  becomes  cool,  bluish, 
and  at  last,  if  the  circulation  be  wholly  checked,  almost  black.  The  gangrene 
advances  slowly,  usually  occupying  weeks.  Ulcerations  develop  as  the  necrotic 
portions  are  thrown  oflf.  The  affection  is  extremely  painful.  The  patient  soon 
becomes  very  miserable  from  the  paiu  and  the  septic  fever  that  usually  attend 
the  ulcerations,  and  extensive  gangrene  almost  always  ends  fatally.  Sometimes 
there  ia  embolism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  This  is  usually  located  at  its  bifurca- 
tion, and  occasions  a  sudden  and  almost  complete  paraplegia,  speedy  disturbance 
of  sensation,  abolition  of  the  reflexes,  and  loss  of  electrical  excitability.  No  pulse 
can  be  felt  in  the  peripheral  arteries;  the  feet  are  pale  and  cold,  and  soon  there 
are  signs  of  gangrene  in  both  legs.    The  condition  is  probably  invariably  fatal. 

Embolism  of  the  renal  arteries,  with  consequent  anaemic  or  hiemorrhagic  in- 
farctions in  the  kidneys,  may  have  no  clinical  symptoms  at  all,  but  it  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  sudden  pains  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  marked  ha^maturia 
(see  page  644). 

Embolic  infarction  of  the  spleen  is  often  marked  by  swelling  of  the  spleen 
and  by  severe  perisplcnitic  pains.    In  other  cases  it  is  wholly  without  symptoms. 

Embolism  of  a  mesenteric  artery  is  a  very  rare  event.  Its  symptoms  consist  of 
a  sudden  intestinal  htemorrhage,  of  severe  colicky  pains,  general  collapse,  and 
peritonitis. 

5.  Complications  on  the  Part  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  most  important 
complication  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system — embolic  ?offening  of  the  brain — 
has  already  been  mentioned.  We  must  also  state  that  cerebral  hcDmorrhage  may 
occur  in  heart  disease.  It  is  especially  froqur-nt  in  aortic  insulfficiency,  either 
as  a  result  of  co-existing  atheroma  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  or  perhaps  of  the  ab- 
normally hig:h  tension  of  the  vessels  during  systole. 

Mental  disorders  have  been  repeatedly  obser^'cd  in  chronic  valvular  disease. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  the  consequent  im- 
pairment of  nutrition  in  the  brain.  Hence  they  usually  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  last  stages  of  heart  disease,  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  disturb- 
ances of  compensation.  The  psychoses  in  heart  disease  most  frequently  have  the 
character  of  melancholia,  but  conditions  of  confusional  insanity  and  excitement 
also  occur. 

6.  Secondary  Affections  of  the  Joints  are  not  rare  in  heart  disease.  As  acute 
endocarditis  develops  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  rheumatic  pnins  in  the  muscles  and  joints,  and  even  acute  swelling  of  the 
joints,  associated  with  fever,  appear  in  the  course  of  chronic  heart  disease.  Some- 
times we  have  the  complete  picture  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Probably  no 
fresh  infection  from  without  is  requisite  for  the  development  of  these  second- 
ary lesions  in  the  joints,  but  under  certain  circumstances  there  is  an  unusual 
development  of  infectious  germs  (staphylococci?)  on  the  diseased  valves,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  passing  into  the  circulation  occasion  a  fresh  constitutional 
infection. 

7.  Constitutional  Symptoms.  Fever. — In  congenital  and  early  acquired  val- 
vular disease,  the  general  development  of  the  child  is  ordinarily  much  retarded. 
In  heart  disease  in  adults,  however,  wo  by  no  means  always  see  an  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  general  nutrition.  In  many  patients  we  even  find  a  remarkably  good 
development  of  fat.    A  marked  general  disturbance  of  nutrition,  such  as  great 
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amraiia  and  general  emaciation,  often  develops  in  the  later  stages,  especially  in 
aortic  insufficiency.     The  wasting  is  of  course  often  hidden  by  the  oedema. 

In  general,  chronic  heart  disease  runs  its  course  without  fever,  but  periods 
often  occur  in  the  course  of  the  di^cas^*  when  there  is  a  moderate  and  usually 
irre^fular  fever.  Marked  disturbances  of  the  general  condition  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  with  it.  The  basis  of  the  fever  is  probably  an  acute  exacerbation  of 
the  endocarditis,  except,  of  course,  in  accidental  complications.  All  variations 
occur,  from  a  mild  febrile  movement  without  further  symptoms  to  a  severe  acute 
recurring  endocarditis  (5.  p.).  In  other  cases  the  fever  is  connected  with  second- 
ary swelling  of  the  joints,  or  with  embolic  processes. 

General  Course  axd  Prognosis  of  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart 
The  course  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is  in  most  cases  very  chronic.  It 
may  last  for  years.  80  long  as  there  is  a  complete  compensation,  the  patient  feels 
almost  i)erfectly  well;  sometimes  he  even  has  no  misgivings  as  to  his  trouble. 
The  slight  difficulty  in  respiration  and  the  incapacity  for  physical  exertion  are 
noticed,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  because  the  patient  is  used  to  them. 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  moderate  disturbance  for  a  long  time,  but  it  may  be  borne 
quite  easily  if  the  patient  is  rational  and  pnident  in  his  conduct. 

We  can  not  make  any  general  stuteiuent  as  to  the  length  of  the  stage  of  com- 
pensation, because  case?  differ  very  greatly  in  this  respect.  It  depends  in  part 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  heart  disease,  in  part  upon  the  external  conditions 
iroder  which  the  patient  lives,  and  in  part,  certainly,  upon  the  different  indi- 
vidual capacity  for  work  and  power  of  resistance  of  the  heart.  Thus  it  happens 
th«t  many  cases  last  for  decades,  while  in  others  severe  sequela?  appear  within  a 
iew  months.  External  injurious  agencies,  acting  on  the  patient,  are  of  great 
influence  on  the  course  of  heart  disease.  Severe  physical  exertion,  an  injudicious 
tnanner  of  living,  intercurrent  febrile  disease,  mental  disturbances,  care,  and 
anxiety  are  often  followed  by  unhappy  consequences. 

If  the  first  signs  of  disturbed  corajx^nsat  ion  appear,  if  severe  dj'spncDa,  slight 
wdetna  of  the  ankles,  etc.,  develop  for  the  first  time,  the'ic  symptoms  may  disap- 
pear again  completely  under  proper  treatment.  Severe  disturbances  of  corapcu- 
»tion  even,  great  general  dropsy,  associated  with  very  weak  and  irregular  action 
f>f  the  heart,  may  abate,  after  a  few  weeks'  duration,  and  the  patient  may  feel 
Quite  well  again.  Exacerbations  of  the  disease  may  come  on  several  times  and 
M  often  improve.  Finally,  of  course,  the  improvement  is  incomplete.  Persistent 
f^m&  and  the  other  results  of  venous  stasis  ensue,  the  symptoms  constantly 
iDcwase  in  severity,  especially  the  dyspnoea,  until  the  patient  dies  after  a  long 
*id  distressing  illness.  Immediately  before  death  in  heart  disease,  certain  irregu- 
larities in  the  innervation  of  the  heart  and  in  the  respiration  sometimes  develop. 
Among  these  the  so-called  Cheyne-Stokcs  phenomenon  deserves  especial  mention. 
It  consists  in  a  peculiar  periodical  variation  in  the  respiratory  movements.  There 
^'1  be,  first,  a  complete  pause  iu  the  respiration  (apncpa),  and  this  will  be  suc- 
'^^(l  by  feeble  breathing  gradually  becoming  stronger,  then  gradually  abating, 
^"*l  finally  ending  in  another  complete  cessation  of  the  respiration.  The  patient 
Usually  becomes  more  comatose  during  the  cessation  of  respiration;  his  pupils 
ff^ntract.  During  the  hard  breathing  the  patient  recovers  somewhat,  and  his 
pupils  dilate  again.  The  chief  cause  of  this  rhythmical  breathing  is  probably  to 
w  souplit  in  the  decided  lowering  of  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  center. 
Uurinp  th»»  apnoriia  a  (Considerable  amount  of  carbonic  acid  collects  in  the  blood 
"^'"Te  ■"  ritnry  center  is  sufficiently  stimulated  to  resume  its  activity. 

W<'  i  I  the  heart  behave  in  a  precisely  analogous  manner,  but  indej>cnd- 

''ntly  of  any  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.     There  was  a  series  of  rapid  but  regular 
pulHalioiiv  ijlti  rnating  with  a  series  of  slower  contractions. 
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In  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of  valvular  disease,  aortic  insufficiency  gem 
ally  gives  the  best  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  very  perfectly  compeusated 
for  many  years,  but  if  severe  disturbance  ef  compensation  once  occurs  in  this  form 
of  heart  disease,  it  gives  a  very  unfavornble  prognosis,  since,  as  a  rule,  we  can  not 
reinvigorate  the  heart.  Mitral  insufficiency  is  also  quite  a  favorable  form  of 
heart  disease,  which  may  be  compensated  for  a  long  time.  Mitral  stenosis  is  de- 
cidedly more  unfavorable  in  its  prognosis,  and  is  associated  with  more  disturb- 
ance; but  in  all  mitral  diseases  very  severe  conditions  may  improve  once  or  even 
repeatedly.  Aortic  stenosis  is  also  capable  of  quite  good  compensation,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  even  more  favorable  for  the  patient  than  mitral  stenosis,  but  it  often 
causes  persistent  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headache  and  vertigo,  depending  on 
ona-mia  of  the  brain,  or  very  likely  upon  simultaneous  changes  in  its  blood-vessels. 

Whether  established  valvular  disease  rif  the  heart  is  curable  is  a  question  which 
can  not  be  answered  unconditionally  in  the  negative.  Of  course  in  the  great. 
majority  of  cases  it  is  in  itself  incurable;  only  its  sequclje  can  be  prevented  or 
removed  to  a  certain  degree.  In  children  and  young  people,  however,  cases  some- 
times do  occur,  as  we  ourselves  have  seen,  in  which  there  are  all  the  signs  of  a 
pronounced  heart  disease,  but  after  a  long  time  recovery  is  complete.  Of  course 
it  is  very  hard  to  decide  whether  we  really  have  to  do  with  a  valvular  disease  that 
haft  been  cured,  because  simple  dilatation  of  the  heart,  relative  insufficiency  of 
the  valves,  aniemic  cardiac  murmurs,  etc.,  may  easily  be  confounded  with  pure 
Talvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  dangerous  intercurrent  accidents  in  valvular  disease  wo  must  make 
especial  mention  uf  emboMe  proce?se<!,  which  may  occur  suddenly  and  without 
warning.  The  different  forms  of  embolism  have  been  mentioned  above,  and  also 
the  possibility  of  cerebral  hannorrbage  in  heart  disease.  Intercurrent  acute  dis-  m 
eases,  such  as  typh<jid  and  pneumonia,  often,  but  not  invariably,  take  a  very  f 
severe  anil  dangerous  course  in  patients  with  heart  disease,  because  they  make 
increased  demands  upon  the  heart.  ^ 

Treatment  of  Valvular  Heart  Disease  V 

1.  Prophylaxis. — Our  means  for  preventing  the  development  of  heart  disease 
are  very  limitetl.  To  avert  endocarditis  in  articular  rheumatism  by  the  present 
method  of  treating  acute  rheumatism  with  salicylic  acid  is  impossible.  The  proba- 
bility of  the  onset  of  endocarditis  may  be  lessened  only  so  far  as  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  is  often  considerably  shortened  by  salicylic  acid. 

We  can  also  do  Utile  in  the  way  of  [irophylaxis  against  the  development  of 
heart  disease  that  is  chronic  from  the  start,  since  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  in 
many  cases  wholly  unknown  to  ua.  Those  injurious  influences  deserve  the  most 
attention  which  may  favor  the  development  of  arterial  atheroma  and  its  conse-  ^ 
quent  chronic  vah-ular  disease.  The  chief  factors  in  this  connection  are  ezces-fl 
Give  physical  exertion  and  high  living,  including  the  use  of  too  much  alcohol 
and  tobacco;  but  the  role  which  thci^o  play  in  the  development  of  genuine  val- 
vular disease  is  certainly  much  less  important  than  their  influence  uprm  certaia 
myopathic  and  nervous  diseases  of  the  heart  {see  the  following  chapter). 

[There  is  evidence  that  the  alkaline  tre.ntniont  of  acute  rheumatism  lessens  the 
danger  of  cardiac  complications  (see  page  086),] 

2.  Treatment  of  Compensaleil  Heart  Disease. — If  we  have  to  treat  a  heart 
disease  which  already  exists,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  fully  compensated,  our 
treatment  must  be  chiefly  hygienic.  The  patient  must  be  made  aware  of  his  heart 
disease  without  making  him  needlessly  anxious.  He  must  be  told  that  his  further 
good  health  depends  in  great  part  upon  his  own  conduct,  his  discretion,  and  his 
perseverance.  The  patient  must  avoid  evei-j-thing  which  makes  great  demands 
upon  the  heart,  or  which  may  have  a  directly  injurious  influence  on  it.     All 
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violent  bodily  oxertion,  too  intense  mental  work,  and  also  all  excesses  in  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  etc.,  mu9t  be  avoided.  That  the  physician's  directions  will 
often  collide  with  the  demands  of  the  patient's  occupation,  as  well  as  with  his 
favorite  amusements  and  his  habits,  should  not  deter  the  physician  from  demand* 
ing  the  fulfillment  of  his  prescriptions,  at  least  so  far  as  possible. 

Treatment  by  drugs  is  usually  unnecessary  in  eompeitsated  heart  disease.  We 
do  not  know  a  remedy  which  has  a  directly  favorable  action  on  heart  disease. 
The  protracted  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  Fowler's  solution,  arscnite  of  antimony 
("granules  of  antimony'*)*  etc.,  has  been  recommended.  The  efficacy  of  these 
remedies  is  very  questionable.  We  can  always  trj-  them,  if  a  mild  disturbance 
makes  a  prescription  desirable  and  other  remedies  are  not  especially  indicated. 
Beyond  this,  the  physician  is  usually  contented  with  an  endeavor  to  improve 

I  the  appetite  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  by  mciins  of  iron,  quinine,  and  bitters. 
If  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  heart  disease  may  be  due  to  s^-philis,  a  trial  of 
iotlide  of  potash  may  be  made,  but  a  brilliant  result  from  the  employment  of  anti- 
syphilitic  measures  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  because  the  mechanical  imperfections 
of  the  valves,  leading  to  regurgitation  and  stenosis,  can  scarcely  be  remedied. 
The  employment  of  baths  in  heart  disease  desci"ves  '«iK,*cial  consideration.    Nu- 
merous experiences  go  to  prove  that  they  are  not  only  well  borne  by  patients 
with  heart  disease,  but  that   they  exercise   a  peculiarly  beneficial   and   invig- 
orating influence  upon  the  action  of  the  heart.     In  this  regard,  the  greatest 
reputation  is  possessed  by  the  warm  mud  baths,  which  are  rich  in  carbonic  diox- 
ide, particularly  those  at  Nauheira.     Even  where  there  is  incipient  failure  of 
compensation,  there  will  be  marked  improvement  upon  the  use  of  these  or  similar 
Utbs  (e.  g.,  Kissiugen),    Patients  may  also  employ  at  home  either  simple,  or,  still 
belter,  ^uh  baths,  at  a  temperature  of  SS^-OO"  (25°-26°  R.).     Where  there  is  no 
inurked  dit^turbance  of  compensation,  the  methodical  emplojnnent  of  gyuHUistic 
fsercJses.  the  so-colled  Swedish  movements,  has  a  certain  value  in  the  treatment  of 
Wrt  di'icuse.    Regular  muscular  movements  certainly  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  thus  lighten  the  task  of  the  heart.     If  they  are  carried  out  cau- 
tiously and  with  a  proper  consideration  of  the  individual  case,  they  are  not  infre- 
qnpntly  IjeneficiaL     The  best  measure  for  the  amount  of  bodily  exercise  for  pa- 
tients with  heart  disease  seems,  to  the  author,  to  bo  the  subjective  sensation  of 
d.T5pun?n,    Any  patient  who  has  no  special  signs  of  failing  compensation  may 
*«lk  at  a  slow  pace  until  he  experiences  distinct  dyspncea.    As  soon  as  this  hap- 
l*nj  he  must  stand  still  and  rest.     The  author  regards  it  as  a  great  mistake  to 
'•ncrturuire  patients  to  persist  in  their  efforts  regardless  of  difficulty  in  breathing, 
"e  should  not  forget  that  any  disturbance  of  the  circulation  which  occurs  must 
iuvolve  the  myocardium  itself  in  its  infiuence.     That  a  change  of  climate  may 
prove  heneficial  is  self-evident.     It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  patients  with 
3  teudency  to  bronchitis  or  rheumatism  should  spend  the  winter  South. 

3.  Ttfalment  of  Enptured  Compensation. — As  soon  as  the  com|«?nsatory 
activity  of  the  heart,  in  a  case  of  valvular  trouble^  begins  to  he  impaired,  as  soon 
•'iliew?  is  mnrked  dyspnoea,  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urine,  and  cedema,  we 
Bust  prom]>tly  lighten  the  burden  of  the  heart  by  complete  bodily  rest.  Many 
•■^particularly  of  mitral  disrase,  are  completely  restored,  even  when  there  are 
••lied  symptoms  of  cardiac  embarrassment,  by  mere  rest  in  bed  with  simple  diet 
•nd  without  any  other  therapeutic  measures;  but  if  the  disturbance  of  com- 
pcTisatian  is  more  marked  and  persistent,  the  physician  must  have  recourse  to 
■"iptalis,  a  remedy  which  possesses  undoubted  value  when  the  powers  of  the  heart 
«re  impaired.  Digitalis  has  the  properties  of  making  the  separate  beats  more 
powerful,  of  lowering  the  pulse-rate  by  lengthening  the  diastole,  and  above  all  of 
h«;i»fkeiiing  the  arterial  tension.  Digitalis  is  therefore  indicated  in  every  case 
of  li.i.ri  'ii=oflse  when  there  is  persistent  disturbance  of  compensation,  and  if  the 
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pulse  is  small,  of  low  tension,  and,  above  all,  frequent  and  irregTilar;  the  desii 
effect  of  digitalis  is  to  make  the  pulso  slower,  more  regular,  and  especially  of 
higher  tension.     Under  the  influence  of  the  increase  in  tension  thua  produced^ 
and  of  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  the  disturbances  of  compensation  ofteoV 
disappear  in  a  surprising  fashion;  there  is  more  abundant  diuresis,  the  scanty, 
dark,  concentrated  urine  of  passive  congestion  disappears,  the  daily  amount  of^ 
urine  increases,  and  the  urine  therefore  becomes  clear  and  of  lower  specific  grav^ 
ity.    The  oedema  then  disappears,  the  dyspnoea  ceases,  the  head  becomes  free,  th< 
general  condition  improve,  and,  in  brief,  there  may  again  ensue  a  complete  com- 
pensation of  the  heart  disease.    This  change  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

It  is  very  important  to  prescribe  digitalis  in  a  correct  manner  in  order  for  it 
to  be  efficient.    Much  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  give  it  at  reg\ilar 
intervals  of  two  hours,  in  doses  of  one  grain  and  a  half  (gramme  0,1)  of  tfaeA 
powdered  leaves,  either  in  capsules  or  simply  in  water;  so  that  the  patient  receives^ 
in  the  course  of  a  day  some  five  or  six  powders — that  is,  eight  or  ten  grains 
("gramme  0.5-0.6)  of  digitalis.    If  the  remedy  is  well  bonie  we  may  continue  it  in^ 
this  manner,  but  usually  it  is  omitted  during  the  night,  to  be  resumed  in  the  sama^ 
way  on  the  nest  day.     As  a  rule,  the  distinct  specific  influence  of  digitalis  is 
evident  after  the  employment  of  ten  to  fifteen  powders  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.    This  is  recognized  by  the  marked  diminution  in  pulse-rate,  the  in- 
creasing strength  and  regularity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  improvement  in  the  general 
symptoms.    Instead  of  the  powder  we  may  employ  an  infusion  of  the  strength  of 
1  or  2  parts  to  150  of  water.    Of  this  a  tablespoonful  must  be  given  regularly 
every  one  or  two  hours.    In  some  cases,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  already 
become  accustomed  to  the  remedy,  we  may  prescribe  still  larger  doses,  up  to  thirty 
or  forty-five  grains  (grammes  2-3)   and  even  more,  daily.     But  in  every  case 
digitalis  should  be  given  iu  regularly  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  obtain  by  their  com- 
bined action  the  full  effect  of  the  drug.    It  is  entirely  useless  to  prescribe  digitalis , 
in  small  doses  at  long  intenrals.     The  remedy  must  never  be  prescribed  unit 
we  can  accurately  watch  the  pulse  and  the  hearths  action,  for  only  thus  can  woj 
obtain  clear  indications  as  to  the  further  employment  or  the  omission  of  the  drug.] 

Often  some  unpleasant  incidental  effects  appear  simultaneously  with  the  bene-! 
ficial  influence  upon  the  heart's  action.    Among  these  are  nausea,  vomiting,  andl 
specks  before  the  eyes.    If  the  digitalis  is  omitted  these  symptoms  usually  cease,] 
while  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  heart  may  last  for  a  long  time.    With  regai 
to  these  incidental  and  disagreeable  symptoms,  different  patients  vary  greatly.] 
Many  bear  digitalis  very  well,  others  verj'  ill.    From   a  therapeutic  point  of  view 
it  is  particularly  embarrassing  if  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms  appear  before  the  digitalis  has  produced  an  effect  upon  the  heart ;  but 
in  such  cases  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  abandoning  the  drug,  especially  if 
it  is  urgently  indicated.    If  the  patient  can  not  bear  the  infusion  we  should 
administer  the  digitalis  in  powders,  or  vice  versa.    If  the  drug  absolutely  can  not 
be  given  by  the  mouth,  it  should  be  injected  into  the  rectum  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion  of  the  strength  of  1  or  2  parts  to  100  of  water.     This  should  be  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  given,  after  a  cleansing  enema  has  been  era-j 
ployed,  once  or  twice  a  day.    The  subcutaneous  employment  of  digitalis  has  alsoJ 
been  recommended,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  of  the  strength  of  3  parts  to  100,  of] 
which  two  or  three  syringefuls  may  be  injected  daily  (^,  25-40),  but  with  this  wal 
have  had  no  personal  experience.    Sometimes,  especially  if  the  patient  has  not] 
been  carefully  watched,  the  cumulative  effect  of  digitalis  is  shown  in  severe  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  such  as  collapse,  very  frequent  pulse,  disturbance  of  vision,  and 
dilated  pupils.    Then  such  stimulnnts  must  be  employed  ns  camphor,  ether,  wine»] 
and  strong  black  coffee.    How  often  digitalis  is  to  be  used  in  the  cose  of  heat 
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determined  by  experience  alone.    Many  patients,  pnrticuliirly  cases 
ease,  may  undergo  treatment  with  digitalis  twenty  to  tliirty  times 
or  more,  with  the  best  results.    Every  time  that  signs  of  impaired  comi^ensation 
?tum,  we  must  try  digitalis  again.    It  must  bo  confcssetl  that  it  will  often  \>c 
iry  graduaJly  to  increase  the  dose.     As  is  the  caw  with  so  many  other  rem- 
lie?,  the  patient  becomes  habituated  to  the  drug.     There  is  no  maxiuiiun  doH;. 
id  we  must  find  out  by  experience  in  each  ease  what  the  satisfactory  amount  may 
Some  patients  become  at  last  genuine  "  digitalis  eaters,"  and  are  uuabt*'  lo 
without   large  doses  of  digitalis.     We  have  ourselves  seen  a  patient  tiikc 
irenty-five  grains  (grammes  5)  of  the  powder  daily.     In  very  many  cases,  how- 
the  beneficial  eflfect  of  digitalis  even  in  the  larger  doses  fails  at  last   tti 
ippear.    The  remedy  is  no  longer  borne  and  it  must  be  abandoned.    This  usually 
marks  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

Not  infrequently  Mve  see  patients  with  distinct  symptoms  of  passiive  conges- 
tion, in  whom  the  character  of  the  pulse  seems  at  first  to  contraiudicnte  the 
adtninistrittion  of  digitalis:  the  pulse  is  j>erhap6  frequent,  but  regular  and  strong; 
iu  olhtT  <'a:?es  it  is  not  rapid  at  all,  but  yet  somewhat  irregular;  or  it  may  be 
eren  infrequent  and  regular.     Particularly  in  coses  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  it 
often  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  we  should  give  digitalis  or  not.    With 
ftU  fiatients  of  this  sort  it  is,  in  general,  worth  while  to  make  a  proper  trial  of 
digitalis,  since  it  may  often  be  beneficial,  and  yet  we  should  exercise  especial 
caution  and  vigilance  with  regard  to  its  effects. 

The  attempt  to  employ  the  active  ingredients  of  digitalis  in  a  pur©  form 
Uiz.,  (ligitaline,  digitaleine,  and  digitoxint-)  instead  of  the  drug  it^lf,  have  not 
ji'tfiTKved  verj'  successful.  We  should  admit  that  ve  ourselvcH,  in  ootnmon  with 
other  obwTverB,  have  seen  good  results  follow  the  use  of  digitoxine.  This  has  been 
intnxlucetl  quite  recently,  and  is  to  be  given  in  tablets  containing  f  J^j  of  a  grain 
(one  quarter  of  a  milligramme)  every  one  or  two  hours.  It  has  no  special  advan- 
iJWes  fiver  digitalis,  but  certainly  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
(li)jii«ljs  when  that  drug  is  ill  borne  or  ineffectual.  Tincture  of  digitalis,  vinegar 
"f  iligilidis,  and  other  preparations  are  far  less  efficient  than  digitalis  leaves,  and, 
in  fliir  opinion,  may  be  disregarded.  The  best  opportunity  for  their  employment 
^*  wbrii  patient-s  with  slight  disturbance  of  compensation  neetl  to  take  small 
unount*  of  digitalis  persistently. 

[Digitalis  is  used  more  commonly  in  this  country  in  the  form  of  the  tincture. 
Tbc urine  affords  a  good  guide  as  to  the  safety  of  the  continuance  of  the  drug;  as 
loDjT  ng  the  renal  secretion  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  increasing  rather  than 
«iimiTii«hing,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  toxic  effects.  It  is,  consequent  ly.  n  good 
plan  to  follow  carefully  the  twenty-four-hour  quantity  of  urine  when  this  can 
1*  (lone, 

Tlipre  are  cases  in  which  digitalis  must  be  taken  for  long  periods,  but  it  shnuld 
wii  h^  fr'ixen  only  twice  a  day,  wiith  twelve  hours'  interval  between  the  <](ih'k, 
iifilesR  the  patient  has  ready  access  to  his  physician ;  there  is  then  Itsss  risk  of 
taxic  symptoms. 

In  mitral  eases,  with  or  without  secondary  tricuspid  regurgitation,  where  the 
•TBiiosii!  and  other  symptoms  show  that  the  right  heart  is  engorged  with  blood 
*ni<"li  it  can  not  propel  onward,  the  relief  afforded  by  venesection,  or  by  a  doxen 
Whfs  ij,  the  hepatic  region,  may  be  very  great.  Until  the  veins  are  relieved 
'f'thorin  this  way  or  by  free  purgation,  digitalis  and  stimulants  are  useless,  and  a 
•^M  tn  them  results  merely  in  a  loss  of  time,  and  perhaps  in  the  loss  of  a  life 
»hirh  might  l)C  saved.] 

*^uffciiie  deserves  the  first  mention  among  the  substances  having  a  similar 
*''*'"U,  which  have  of  late  been  recommended  as  substitutes  for  digitalis  by  L6- 
pme,  Riegel,  and  others.      Given  in  repeated  small  doses,  a  total  of  fifteen  to 
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twenty  grains  a  day  (gramme  1.0  to  1.  5),  it  ofteu  slows,  regulates,  and  strength- 
ens the  activity  of  the  heart,  and  iilso  in<'reases  the  arterial  prt-i'sure.  The  Siili<*y- 
late  of  caffeine  and  sodium  is  chiefly  used,  three  to  five  grains  (gramme  0.2  to  0.3j 
of  the  powder,  and  ol=o  the  heuzocitrate  of  caffeine  in  the  same  or  smaller  dos< 
The  latter  is  also  given  subcutaneously.  Besides  caffeine,  we  may  also  mention 
here  adonis  vernalis,  convallaria  majnlis,  and  sulphate  of  sparteine;  but  none 
these  drugs  is  as  reliable  a.s  digitalis*. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  simple  ur-ute  or  ehronic  weakness  of  the  hoai 
the  tincture  of  gtrophanthua  pometiines  proves  deeidedly  beneficial.     It  is  givel 
in  doses  of  ten  drops  several  times  a  day.     In  nniny  eases  it  is  an  excellent  way 
to  eonibiue  digitalis  with  some  of  the  drugs  already  named,  or  with  others,  par- 
ticularly diuretics.     Thus,  for  example,  we  may  ofteu  with  advantage  add  one  or 
two  parts  of  the  tincture  of  strophiinlhus  to  the  infusion  i>f  digitalis,  or  we 
prescribe  powders  containing  a  grain  and  a  half  (granmie  O.I)  of  digitalis  and  ai 
diuretiue  fifteen  grains  (gramme  l.Q)  in  each  dose,  or  digitalis  and  calomel  (via 
infra) ;  or  digitalis  aiui  caffeine.    A  combination  of  this  sort  which  is  often  ver 
efficient  is  the  following:  Infusion  of  digitalis,  30  grains  to  5  ounces  of  water' 
(grammes  2  to  grammes  150) ;  sodio-aidicylate  of  caffeine,  30  grains  (grammes 
2);  tincture  of  strophanthus,  1  drachm  (gmmiucs  4);  liquor  potassii  acetatis, 
ounces  (grammes  60);  ayrupi  aurantii,  1  ounce  (grammes  30).    M.  S.     A  tabic 
spoonful  every  two  hours. 

4.  St/mptomafic  Treatmeni. — Some  symptoms  which  often  occur  in  heart  di 
ease  demand  a  special  description. 

Dropsy  is  a  symptom  of  venous  stasis,  and  disapix>ars  if  comijensation 
restored  spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of  digitalis.  Complete  rest  in  bed  and  elevn-^ 
lion  of  the  swollen  parts  serve  as  the  chief  aid  in  ri'moving  the  dropsy.  Dropsies 
patients  ought  also  to  change  their  position  in  lied  frequently,  if  possible,  thai 
there  may  not  be  too  nmch  oedema  collected  in  the  depcndenf  portions  of  the  body- 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  up  the  s\vollen  arms  and  legs  with  tlannel  bandages  imdeK- 
gentle  pressure.  Mild  ma>*sage  of  the  o?dematous  parts  may  sometimes  be  o^E. 
advantage.  The  amount  of  liquid  ingested  is  to  be  limited,  if  possible.  Of  in. — 
temal  remedies,  besides  diKitalis,  which  shouhJ  invariably  be  first  employed.  anc:f^ 
drugs  of  similar  action,  the  true  diuretics  are  to  be  considered,  such  as  acetate  o^^K 
potassium,  acetate  of  sodium,  and  diun'tine.  They  are  sometimes  ordered  '^  ' 
combination  with  dis-itnlis  and  soiuetimes  alone,  particularly  when  digitalis  ca^K:^ 
not  be  borne  or  it  is  not  indicated.  Calomel  is  sometimes  especially  efficient  ir^mB 
cardiac  dropsy.  Its  diuretic  iuHueucc  bus  lately  been  emphasized  by  Jendrassi 
and  others.  It  is  prescribed  in  pLiwders  of  three  grains  (0,2  gramme)  three  to  fiv 
times  a  day.  Often  a  ver>-  marked  diuresis  will  lie  caused  after  one  or  two  daj 
with  rapid  abatement  of  the  dropsy.  The  administration  of  the  remedy  is  stopi 
as  soon  as  the  diuresis  h^gins.     It  is  also  omitted  if  stomatitis  develops. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantageous  combination  of  calomel  wil 
digitalis  (digitalis,  one  grain  and  a  half,  gramme  0.1;  calomel,  three  graii 
gramme  0.2),  five  such  powders  daily. 

In  the  last  stages  of  heart  disease  the  patient's  condition  may  be  particular^B 
distressing  from  the  severe  general  redema.  It  is  then  justifiable  to  remove  tt^^~ 
ascites  or  hydrothorax  by  puncture,  or  to  let  the  adema  drain  out  by  scarificfl^ 
tion  of  the  skin — long  incisions  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue — in  orda^ 
to  procure  relief  for  the  patient.  The  scarification  of  the  skin,  however,  is  dai 
gemus,  and  is  not  to  be  employed  without  urgent  indications,  because  erysipe 
atous  infiammation,  etc.,  is  apt  to  ensue  at  the  point  of  incision.  We  can  reeoit 
mend  little  silver  capillary  trocai^s  (the  so-called  Southej-'s  trocars),  to  which  -^ 
thin  rubber  tube  is  attached.  By  the  aid  of  these  trocars  we  can  drain  off  lar^'^ 
amounts  of  serum.    We  must  always  use  great  cleanliness,  however,  and  the  utmo^i 
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disinfection  of  the  skin,  wrapping  the  parts  in  sterilized  gauze.  In  patients  with 
heart  disease  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  advisable  to  attack  the  dropsy  by  sweating,  by  hot 
packs,  or  pilocarpine. 

The  dyspnoea  of  heart  disease  is  usually  the  most  distressing  symptom  of  all. 
Here,  too,  our  chief  task  is  of  course  to  restore  the  compensation ;  but  this  failing, 
we  must  try  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea  symptomatically.  Morphine  is  most  efficient 
in  this  respect.  In  general,  morphine  is,  next  to  digitalis,  the  most  indispensable 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  severe  heart  disease.  It  is  usually  well  borne,  and 
procures  great  relief,  especially  if  given  subcutaneously.  If  we  have  to  do  with 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  we  need  not  spare  large  doses.  Otherwise,  of  course, 
caution  is  necessary. 

Chloral  hydrate  should  be  cautiously  employed  in  heart  disease.  It  is  often, 
however,  well  borne  and  gives  the  patient  rest  and  comfort.  We  have  also  pre- 
scribed chloralamide  in  cardiac  cases,  with  good  results. 

In  practice  we  must  often  prescribe  external  applications  to  the  chest,  mus- 
tard-plasters, hot  poultices,  and  also  hot  foot-baths  with  mustard,  ashes,  etc.    In 
severe  cases  their  action  is  slight.     Acetate  of  lead  in  large  doses  sometimes 
teems  to  have  a  favorable  influence  in  severe  dyspnoea,  especially  with  threatening 
pulmonary  oedema.    We  give  the  powder,  up  to  a  grain  and  a  half  (gramme  0.1), 
every  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  add  half  a  grain  or  a  grain 
(^mme  0.03  to  0.05)  of  opium.    We  can  also  frequently  obtain  decided  relief 
for  the  patient,  particularly  if  constipated,  by  a  vigorous  drastic  purge,  with  com- 
pound infusion  of  senna  or  gamboge.    Inhalations  of  nitrite  of  amyl  seldom  have 
a  beneficial  effect. 

Palpitation,  constant  or  paroxysmal,  is  treated  by  applying  ice  to  the  cardiac 
i^on;  the  "heart-bottles,"  made  of  tin,  act  very  well.  In  patients  with  aortic 
insufficiency  and  very  excited  action  of  the  heart,  we  may  recommend  the  pro- 
tracted use  of  ice.  Hot  poultices  also  are  sometimes  beneficial.  The  narcotics  are 
the  most  efficient  internal  remedies,  especially  morphine,  which,  of  course,  we 
should  reserve  for  severe  cases.  If  the  palpitation  is  of  a  lesser  degree,  we  may 
tiy  bromide  of  i)otassium,  or  bitter-almond  water. 

The  subcutaneous  use  of  morphine  is  again  by  far  the  most  potent  remedy  in 
the  anginous  attacks,  associated  with  pain  and  a  feeling  of  distress.  We  may 
also  use  cutaneous  irritation,  mustard-plasters,  etc.,  hot  c<>mpre3S(?=  or  poultices, 
find  perhaps  strophanthus,  nitrite  of  amyl,  or  nitroglycerine. 

We  may  prescribe  bitter  remedies — tinctura  amara  (P.  G.),  or  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cinchona — and  muriatic  acid  for  the  loss  of  apix?tite,  in  case  this  is  not 
improved  by  regulating  the  activity  of  the  heart.  In  addition,  wo  must  always 
endeavor  to  get  a  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

For  the  attacks  of  faintness  and  vertigo,  occurrinc:  rspfcially  i"  aortic  stenosis, 
**  a  result  of  cerebral  ann>mia,  we  may  proncribe  a  horizontal  position,  and  stimu- 
lants— ^ne,  ether,  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne.  If  the  cerebral  syini)tonis  depend 
upon  venous  stasis,  we  try  to  remove  it  by  ice,  mustard-plasters  to  the  neck,  and 
thorough  derivation  to  the  intestines. 

Especial  accidents  and  complications,  like  pulmonary  a'denia,  infarctions,  or 
ftpoplexy,  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  usual  rules. 


Preliminary  RemarkB.— -In  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  a  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  takes  plijre  because  of  the  fuuctiomil  iinpairmeiit  of  the  valves,  or  tho 
obstruction  of  tlic  oritices  of  the  heart;  hut  in  the  diseases  whieli  we  are  now  to 
consider  we  have  to  deal  with  impairment  of  the  struclure  and  functional  activity 
of  the  cardiac  muscle  itself,  while  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart  remains  in- 
tact. Tho  expression  myocardial  diseases  of  tho  heart,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  too 
narrow,  inasniucdi  as  we  probably  have  diseases  of  the  g-anj^lia  and  nerves  of  the 
heart  associated  with  the  inuscuhir  diseases.  Indeed  these  nen'ous  lesions  may 
often  hv  the  essential  ehanjsfe,  but  as  yet  our  knowledge  with  reg'ard  to  the  patho- 
loirieal  changes  in  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  heart  is  extremely  limited;  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  cardiac  ner%'es  pmhahly  in- 
volve some  secondary  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle.  We  may  therefore,  in  the 
classification  and  consideration  of  these  conditions  of  the  heart,  limit  ourselves 
provisionally  to  the  disturbances  of  the  cardiac  function  observed  during  the  life 
of  a  patient,  and  the  anatomical  changes  iu  the  muscle  of  the  heart  found  after 
death.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  later  what  is  the  part  which  the  degenerations 
of  the  ner\'ee  and  ganglia  *>f  the  heart  have  in  the  develo]imont  of  these  disturb- 
ances. We  must  also  point  out  that  in  what  follows  we  shall  consider  merely  the 
primary  muscular  diseases  of  the  heart,  iu  which  the  change  iu  the  heart  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  essential  symptoms.  We  shall  quickly  timl  how  ditficult  it  is  in 
these  matters  invariably  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  secondary  and  pri 
mary  disease. 


1.  Interstitial  Myocarditis 

(Fibrinoui  Dfgtneration  of  th*  Mi/'n'^ii-Uiuin,     .'iiifrotM  of  tht  Comnar^  Arttrit*) 
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.S!tiolog;y  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  of  inter- 
stitial myocarditis  re-?ult  in  irregular-rjliiiiied  spots  of  a  whitish  luster,  often  very 
numercjus,  intersjiersed  through  the  cardiac  muscle  and  corresponding  ti»  a  par- 
tial or  complete  destructimi  tif  the  ninselc-fibers  and  the  substitution  for  them 
of  a  firm,  fibrinous,  cicatricial  connective  tissue.  These  places,  which  are  best 
found  by  making  horizontal  sections  of  the  myocardium,  occur  particularly  in 
the  left  ventricle,  and  especially  at  its  apex  and  in  its  anterior  wall;  but  they 
may  also  be  found  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  papillary  musclea.  Often 
we  may  obsenre  them  as  somewhat  glistening  retracted  spots  on  the  endocardial 
or  pericardial  surface  of  the  heart.  The  origin  of  this  interstitial  myocarditis 
was  explained  by  the  researches  of  Weigert,  Ziegler,  Hnber,  and  others.  In  a 
great  majority  of  ca.ses,  though  perhaps  not  in  all,  the  changes  just  sketched  are 
directly  assMciated  with  changes  iu  the  coronary  arteries  aiul  their  branches.  In 
almost  ever>'  case  we  find  in  these  vessels  marked  changes  due  to  endarteritis, 
or  arterio-sclerosis.  In  places  where  this  change  in  the  vessel  causes  marked 
diminution  of  its  lumen,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  myocnrdium  is  imi>er- 
fectly  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  and  in  consequence  the  muscular  fibers  grad- 
ually degenerate,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  change  into  a  friable,  cheesy  detritus. 
In  place  of  the  destroyed  muscular  filjer  there  is  a  new  growth  of  connective  tis- 
sue. With  ordinary  endarteritis  the^e  processes  are  slow  and  gradual,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  there  may  be  q  .-^nmewhat  rapid  occlusion  of  tho  branches 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  because  of  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  proximal  origin. 
In  such  cases  we  have  a  genuine  cardiac  infarction,  presenting  a  spot  of  antemic 
Dccrosis,  or  eometimes  a  rather  fresh  brownish-yellow  hemorrhagic  infiltration.^ 
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Of  conrse,  this  limited  necrosis  and  interstitial  new  growth  will  not  occur  if, 
I  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  arterio-sclerosis,  the  direct  supply  of  blood  remains 
JBuffieient,  or,  if  insufficient,  is  eked  out  by  the  collateral  circulation. 

If  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  ia  extensive,  the  entire  heart  wall  may 
;ome  decidtxlly  thinuci",  so  that  it  yields  to  the  internal  pressure  of  the  bloud. 
This  sometimes  oc«rasions  in  the  If  ft  ventricle  the  bulging  of  a  limited  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  so-called  cardine  am-urism.  A  cardiac  aneurism  of 
thi-s  sort,  and  also  an  extensive  fre>li  infarction,  may  cxeeptionully  result  in 
rupture  of  the  heart  with  escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  and  sudden  death. 
;0f  still  greater  importance,  because  far  more  frequent,  is  the  formation,  in 
[places  where  the  fibrinous  process  reaches  to  the  endocardium,  of  parietal 
[thrombi  inside  the  heart.  These  sometimes  give  rise  to  embolism  in  distant 
organs. 

As  to  further  pathologic  changes  in  the  heart  we  find  that  certoin  portions  of 

the  heart  are  not  infrequently  dihited  or  hypertrophied.     The  dilatation  may.  at 

losBt  in  part,  he  dun  to  the  diminished  resistant  power  of  the  cardiac  walls,  but 

incnse  of  hy|»ertrophy  we  must  always  seek  for  spofial  causes,  inasmuch  as  scliTosis 

.the  coronary  arteries  as  such  can  not  lejid  to  hypertrojihy  of  a  portion  of  the 

As  a  rule,  the  cause  is  easily  discovered,  either  in  an  associatetl  arterio- 

jads,  or  in  those  factore,  such  as  dissipation,  which  may  occasion,  simiiltane- 

Otaly  with  arterio-sclerosis,  an  idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.     Of  four.-ie. 

w  TDUst  nUo  bear  in  mind  the  possiblt^  but  •  xm^pfional  presence  of  such  conijdi- 

(tlhi\i  di'K-ases  as  iiitcrslitial  nephritis,  or  pnlnionnry  emphysema.     With  re^fnrd 

In  the  right  ventricle  we  know,  also,  that  this  portion  of  the  heart  must  hyper- 

Itophy  AA  a  result  of  congestion  in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  when  the  left  ventricle 

ispt-nnanently  weakened. 

The  causes  of  this  most  important,  and  by  no  means  rare,  form  of  myocarditis 
which  we  have  just  describetJ,  and  which  is  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  coronary 
»Tteriw,  must  be  the  same  as  the  causes  of  this  latter  affection.  Often  the  sclerosis 
nf  the  cf»ronary  arteries  is  merely  a  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis,  but  we 
•oniptime*  tind  comparatively  marked  changes  in  the  coronaries,  although  there 
•Mingpecially  extcnftive  atheromntous  changes  in  the  other  arteries  of  the  body, 
*n<l  again,  when  there  is  well-marked  arterio-sclerosis  elsewhere,  the  coronary  ar- 
''riesnaay  show  slight  s,\Tnptoms  of  disease,  if  any.  In  general,  however,  we  have 
'DSMnie  etiological  factors  to  explain  sclerosisof  the  coronary  arteries  as  arterio- 
^wnsis  in  general.  Often  we  shall  find  the  cause  in  high  living,  and  particularly 
in  t'hrouic  alcoholism.  In  other  cases,  habitual  muscular  overstrain  seems  to 
Jator  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosis,  and  clinical  experience  shows  that  an 
important  cause  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arterie*,  particnhirly.  lies  in  great 
■^•ntal  effort  and  excitement,  which  indeed  arc  not  infrequently  combinei!  with 
the  akive-mentioned  factors — for  example,  in  the  case  of  extraordinarily  active 
Business  men,  speculators,  high  officials,  and  physicians.  All  these  considera- 
tions go  to  explain  the  fact  that  s<'Ierosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  seen  far  more 
"•ten  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  That  age  plays  an  important  part  is  uni- 
^«waljy  acknowledged.  It  is  tnic  of  interstitial  myocarditis,  as  of  arterio-sclero- 
♦19  jn  jjruerul.  that,  as  a  rule,  persons  are  attacked  in  the  second  half  of  life, 
""m  forty  years  of  age  on.  Finally,  we  must  add  that  here«litary  tendencies  to 
w  d(ToIopment  of  arterio-sclerosis  in  general,  ond  sclerosis  of  the  coronary 
^fl'^riw  in  particular,  can  not  be  denied. 

Thnf  form  of  «liseaso  of  the  coronarj'  arteries  deserves  sppcial  mention  which 
'»  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  therefore  somewhat  distinct  from  ordinary  arterio- 
*«fit»is,  although  the  number  of  proved  cases  is  not  great.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  there  is  a  specific  syphilitic  endarteritis  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
Sniag  line  to  almost  exactly  the  same  sj'mptoms  as  ordinary  artcrio<«clerosi8. 
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any  rate,  this  point  Khoiild  in  every  case  be  considered,  for  therapeutic  rent 
if  for  none  other  (vide  infra). 

Finally,  it  13  to  be  added  that  there  may  be  anotlier  form  of  chronic  myocar- 
ditis not  associated  with  primary  chronic  disease  of  the  arteries,  but  with  an 
antecedent  acute  myocarditis  as  a  sequel  of  severe  constitutional  infectious  dis- 
ease, such  as  tyjihoid,  diphtheria,  sepsis,  or  scarlet  fever.    The  careful  histological^ 
examination  of  the  myocardium  hy  Krehl,  Romberg,  and  others,  in  c^xses  of  dis-S 
ease  of  this  sort,  has  demonstrated  acute  inflammatory  proce^sses  in  the  cardiac 
muscle.     It  might  very  well  be  that  chronic  interstitial  myocarditis,  with  all  its 
results,  should  gradually  develop  from  acute  processes  of  this  sort.     Still,  th^fl 
matter  needs  further  clinical  study.  V 

There  is  a  secondary  chronic  myocarditis  as  n  sequel  of  chronic  endocarditis 
(valvular  disease),  but  this  is  only  exceptionally  of  any  importance  in  itself.  The 
endocarditic  process  may  extend  directly  to  the  neighboring  muscular  layers  of 
the  heart,  or  there  may  occur,  especially  in  assoeiatirtu  with  aortic  endocarditis, 
embolic  infarctions,  the  development  of  which  is  the  same  as  of  the  previously 
described  thrombotic  Jnfarctiojis  of  the  heart.  Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  J 
that  myocarditis  and  endocarditis  might  appear  simultaneously.  It  has  been  ^ 
maintained  that  myocarditis  may  develop  as  a  sequel  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism. The  developmeut  of  myocarditis  in  this  way,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  probably 
very  exceptional. 

Clinical  History. — We  must  first  mention  that  sometimes  quite  extensive  cica-j 
tricial  formation  may  be  found  in  the  cardiac  muscle  post  vwrtem,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  manifest  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  during  life.  We  see,/ 
then,  that  the  heart  may,  under  some  circumstances,  underg-o  quite  a  considerable' 
loss  in  its  contractile  substance  without  injury. 

In  many  other  cuses,  however,  the  heart's  capacity  for  work  suffers  so  much 
that  the  same  symj>toms  arise  as  in  valvular  disease.     The  cour.se  of  such  cases 
may  be  very  chronic.    The  symptoms  be^fin  quite  gradually.    The  patient  first  has^ 
a  slight  dyspna'E  or  palpitation,  and  a  feeling  of  distress  in  the  chest,  but  onlyfl 
from  external  causes,  such  as  slight  physical  exertion.    Sometimes  there  is  marked     , 
general  weakness  and  languor.    The  patients  have  an  unhealthy  sallow  look.    They 
become  easily  tired,  feel  depressed,  and  scarcely  capable  of  any  great  bodily  of 
mental  exertion.    The  s>^nptom8  gradually  increase,  and  just  the  same  results  o£ 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  appear  as  in  all  the  other  forms  of  heart  disease. 
The  ditKculty  in  breathing  l>ecoracs  more  marked,  edema  occurs,  signs  of  stasis  in 
the  liver,  intestines,  and  kidneys  appear — in  short,  the  well-known  tyi>e  of  general 
circulatory  disturbance  develops. 

Physical  examination  of  the  heart  shows  marked  anomalies  of  the  heart's^! 
action  in  all  severe  cases.  The  pulse  is  often  irregular  in  regard  to  its  rhythm 
and  the  intensity  of  its  single  bents,  but  the  arhythmia  may  also  be  wholly  absent 
in  spite  of  the  degeneration  of  the  myocardium,  as  we  have  often  convinced  our- 
selves. The  pulse  is  at  tirst  quite  strong  and  full,  later  it  becomes  weaker,  of 
lower  tension,  and  at  last  sometimes  very  small  and  scarcely  perceptible.  It  may 
be  increased  in  frequency,  but  we  quite  often  notice  in  chronic  myocarditis,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  stages,  a  very  characteristic  and  persistent  slowing  of  the  pulse 
to  60.  50,  or  even  less,  in  a  minute.  With  this  slowness  of  the  pulse  there  is  also 
frequently  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  especiallj'  the  appearance  of  occa- 
sional double  beats  (pulsus  bigeminus).  Percussion  usually  shows  an  increase 
of  the  heart's  dullness,  due  to  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  increase 
being  either  general  or  chieily  on  one  side.  Auscultation  shows  the  absence  of 
any  murmur,  and  henre  the  absence  of  valvular  disease.  The  heart-sounds  are 
distinctly  audible,  and  sometimes  quite  loud  and  valvular,  but  in  the  later  stages 
often  low  and  obscure.    The  pulmonic  second  sound  is  accentuated,  when  thero 
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16  «tasii«  of  the  polmonar.v  circwlat ion.    In  several  coses  we  found  tho  seconJ  sound 

for  a  long  time  verj*  plninly  divided — reduplicated.    We  must  also  mention  that 

I  sometimes  in  pure  myocarditis  a  sjstolic  mumiur  is  heard  at  the  apex  which  is 

due  either  to  a  relative  insuliiciency  of  the  mitral  valve,  or  to  ita  incomplete 

lelosurL*.  as  a  result  of  defective  mu«<nilar  action  of  the  left  ventricle. 

We  must  make  particular  mention  of  one  symptom  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary 

I  Arteries,  which,  althouirh  it  is  not  paiho^rnomonic,  is  by  far  most  often  seen  in 

nation  with  it  and  therefore  has  an  important  diagnostic  si^ificance.    We 

to  the  attacks  of  so-cal]e<l  angina  pectoris  (stenocardia,  heart-pang).    These 

;of  genuine  angina  pectoris  (compare  also  the  following  chapter)  consist  in 

len  occurrence  of  pain   in  the  region  of  the  henrt,  extending  into  the 

the  left  shoulder,  and  the  left  nnn  even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.    In  severe 

the  pain  is  extremely  violent.     It  is  as  if  the  cheat  were  squeezed  in  a  vise. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  decided  feeling  of  anxiety  and  oppression,  as  well  as 

caroplete  loss  r>f  strength — a  sense  of  impending  death.    The  patient  seeks  some 

(upport,  be  can  scarcely  move,  scarcely  utter  a  few  words  in  a  whisper;  the  ex- 

tmnities  grow  cool,  the  Lrow  moist  and  cold.    The  attack  may  be  directly  fatal. 

Wt  this  is  the  exception.    As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  pas  away  in  a  few  hours,  and 

tbe  patient  gradually  recovers.    In  ninny  eases  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries 

attacks  of  this  sort  occur  very  often,  in  varj'ing  severity.    Not  infrequently  an 

attack  may  be  due  to  some  special  cause,  such  as  the  bodily  exertion  of  a  long 

walk  or  climb,  errors  in  diet,  or  mental  excitement.    In  such  cases  bad  news  may 

cinse  death. 

With  regard  to  the  true  essence  of  angina  pectoris,  we  are  confined  to  hypoth- 
ec The  ordinary  supposition  of  n  sudden  parftly*.is  of  the  left  ventricle  explains 
nmny symptoms,  but  not  all.  The  intrnse  jiain  indicates  irritation  of  the  sensory 
MfTOL  Sometimes  during  an  attack  the  pulse  grows  small  and  irregular,  but  often 
«!so,«8  we  have  learned  by  cxrK?rience,  it  may  not  be  very  greatly  disturbed.  There 
in»yorinay  not  be,  during  an  attack,  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Besides  genuine  angina  pectoris,  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma  are  not  infrequent 
m  cbonic  myocarditis.  This  differs  from  angina  pectoris  in  that  the  peculiar 
psia  and  constriction  are  not  present,  while  the  distress  for  breath,  the  parox- 
jwial  dyspnoea,  is  prominent.  In  most  cases  of  this  sort  we  probnbly  have  really 
to  do  with  sudden  weakness  of  the  heart.  Another  symptotn  thnt  has  been  re- 
P^nlixlly  observed  in  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  nrterie^  is  simple  syncope,  due  to 
•"•'ite  nna-mia  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  also  referable  to  simultaneous  sclerosis  of 
'be  cerebral  .nrteries. 

The  general  course  of  the  di?ense  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  Much 
"'pptids  u^Min  the  patient — e.  g.,  upon  his  ability  to  take  good  care  of  himself. 
S'jmetiijjf^  dyspncea.  rrdema,  an<l  other  general  symptoms  of  passive  congestion 
"fp  prominent,  and  in  such  cases  the  patient  is  alteniatoly  better  or  worse.  Other 
f^'*  are  churaclerized  by  attack"*  of  angina  pectoris.  The  termination  is  in- 
^naLly  unfavorable.  It  may  either  oerur  grndually  with  increase  in  the  circu- 
'■'•oty  disturbance,  or  with  complete  suddenness  like  a  stroke. 

ThiA  important  clinical  fact  of  sudden  apoplectiform  death  ("paralysis  of 
">*  heart")  in  patients  with  sclcrnsis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  <Iemands  cousid- 
w«tion.  It  usually  happens  in  elderly  i)ersoii3  in  comfortable  circumstances  and 
pood  livers,  who  up  to  that  time  have  not  regarded  themselves  as  really  ill;  but 
'•leybflve  repeatedly  had  slight  attacks  of  vertigo,  of  oppression,  etc.  Suddenly  a 
*"'t  of  apoplectic  attack  comes  on,  often  after  some  definite  cauae,  after  a  ban- 
^ff.  or  after  some  physical  exertion  or  mental  excitement.  Death  follows  in 
'  few  moments,  or  hfter  a  deep  coma  that  lasts  for  several  hours  or  even  days, 
^w  (iia^nosis  often  remains  in  doubt  in  such  cases,  especially  if  we  have  not 
*uown  the  patient  previously.    The  autopsj-  shows,  as  the  sole  pathological  le^^ion. 
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a  selerogis  of  the  coronai-y  arteries,  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  cicatricial  fonna^j 
titvn  in  th^  heart.     Apparently  iu  these  cases  the  moment  must  suddenly  arls«J 
when  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  is  insutfieieiit,  and  thus  death  is  ciiuse<i«j 
Exjwriuients  ujuni  artificial  closure  of  the  coronary  arteries,  by  Cohnheiiii  and 
oth(^rs,  afXTiH":  portV-etly  with  the  clinical  facts  above  mentioned.    Artificial  narrow-j 
iiiff  fif  the  coronary  arteries  may  also  be  well  home  for  a  long  time,  until  suddeidyi 
both  halves  of  the  heart  stand  still  in  a  condition  of  diastole.    In  such  cases,  also, 
the  heart  seems  to  stop  suddenly,  but  sometimes  there  are  frequent  anginous  at-| 
tjicks.  and  death  occurs  iu  one  of  them.    Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  sud-j 
di^n  death  in  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  may  also  be  caused  by  embolism  of 
the  trunk  of  the  coronary  artery,  or,  as  in  one  case  seen  by  the  author,  by  the 
bursting-  of  n  focun  of  myocarditiH  with  Ineraorrhage  into  the  pericardial  cavity. 

Diag'liosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  by  no  means  always  easy 
and  certain.    Wc  must  first  detennino  that  there  is  a  cardiac  lesion  of  some  kind. 
This  is  usually  evident  from  the  secondary  s.>^npto^l8  of  stasis,  the  condition  of 
the  pulse,  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness,  etc.    Then  the  question  arises  whether  wft'j 
have  to  do  with  a  valvular  disease  or  with  a  myopathic  disease  of  the  heart.    Hcraf 
auscultation  must  chiefly  decide.     The  absence  of  a  heart  murmur,  in  spite  o£i 
other  definite  Fiigns  of  hoai't  disease,  speaks  against  valvular  disease,  but  not  with 
eomplete  eertainty.     Ail   nnirmnrs  nniy   he  abs^-nt   in   the  hist    stages,  especially 
with  a  high  degre*^  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  hence  we  may  easily  confusci  mitral 
stenosis  with  ntyoearditts,  parlicidarly  when  there  is,  marked  firhythmia   of  the 
heart.    On  the  otht-r  hand,  we  have  already  stated  that  iu  pure  myocarditis,  with 
the  valves  intact,  functional  nnirmnrs  may  be  present,  which  may   lead   to  an 
erroneous  opinion  as  to  valvular  disease.    If  continues!  study  of  the  case  has  en- 
ahh^l  us  to  exclude  valvular  disease,  it  remains  to  distinguish  between  chronic 
myocarditis  or  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other 
diseases  of  the  myocardium  [vide  infra)  on  the  other.     We  regard  it  as  impoa-^H 
sible  to  make  this  distinction  with  absolute  certainty.     All  the  diseases  name<l^| 
present  the  same  clinical  picture  of  cardiac  insuflicienry,  but  what  the  anatomicaL 
«'onditionH  may  In^  which  o<.*casiou   this  cardiac  insufficiency  we  can  at  present 
only  conjecture  with  more  or  less  probability,  during  life.     The  folhiwing  ^ymi 
tonis  are  most  characteristic  of  coronary  sclerosis:  persistent  infrequency  (slow- 
ness) of  the  pulse,  particularly  if  associated  with  arhythmia ;  attaclcs  of  genuine 
angina  pectoris;  and  thp  evidence  of  artcrio-sclerosis  in  the  brachial,  radial,  tern— 
pnral,  and  other  periphera!  arteries.     Persistent  rapi<lity  and  arhythmia  of  tlie 
pulse  ocrur  in  interstitial  myocarditis,  just   iis  in  other  myopathic  diseases  ofj 
the  heart;  but  arhythmia  is,  in  general,  far  more  common  when  there  is  actuall 
myocarditis  than  when  there  is  simple  muscular  weakness  of  the  heart.     There 
is  self-evident   difficulty  in   the  diagnosis  of  cases   with  sudden   apoplectiform 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  in  distinguishing  them  from  apoplexy,  embolism,  pan- 
creatic ha-morrhage,  and  similar  causes  of  sudden  death. 

Prog'noflis. — The  prognosis  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
covery  is  impossible,  but  even  extensive  cicatrifial  formation  in  the  heart  mi 
prnhably  last  for  years  without  causing  much  disturbance.     Wc  must  always 
jtrepared  for  disturbances  of  compensation,  and  the  manifold  sudden  accidents  to 
which  patients  with  myocarditis  are  exposed,  but  we  can  not  foretell  the  time  of 
their  ncenrrencf. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chronic  myocarditis  must  be  directed  fii-st 
the  dietetic  and  hygienic  care  of  the  patient.    This  is  of  the  greatest  importanc 
For  obese  persons  accustomed  to  high  living,  a  moderate,  simple  diet  must  be^ 
accurately  prescribed.     Alcoholic  beverages  must  be  greatly   limited   or  wholly 
forbidden,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  cigars  allowed  jier  diem.     Moderate 
bodily  exercise  is  beneficial,  and  indeed  necessary,  for  the  promotion  of  the  circula- 
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tion  and  ibe  more  rapid  diminution  of  the  obesity,  but  tbe  patient  mxiat  be  enr- 
nestly  woriiod  against  ti>o  violeot  exertion,  nor  t-nn  t»reat  mental  effort  be  per- 
mitted.   In  summer,  a  quiet  life  in  the  country  or  some  mountain  region  is  to  be 
idvised,  or,  under  suitable  circumstances,  the  cautious  use  of  the  waters  of  Carls- 
bad. Kissingexi,  Marienbad,  or  Kauheira,    Frequent  tepid  baths  or  mud  baths  may 
iMually  lie  employed  even  at  home  with  udvantuKe.    Of  internal  remedies  iodide  of 
[lotassiura  has  been  siXK-ially  rceomnjended  to  be  used  peri^istently,  in  the  amount 
ofeijrbt  to  fifteen  grains  (grramme  0.5-1,0)  or  more  daily.     Iodide  of  potassium 
tnjpys  a  reputation  for  an  especial  specific  action  upon  arterio-t-clcrosis  in  general. 
uidoug:ht  therefore  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  coro- 
nary nrteries.    We  have  ourselves  selduni  setm  very  striking  results  from  its  use. 
I'wbably  iodide  of  potassiimi  is  of  benefit  in  cases  of  s.^^iliilitic  orifcin,  and  we 
llrnrfore  recommend  it  particularly  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  syphilitic 
taint.    With  disturbance  of  compensation,  and  with  abnormally  frequent,  weak, 
uiid  irrefnilnr  action  of  the  henrt,  tlJfritalis  and  similar  remedies  are  indicated,  just 
ubvnlnilar  disea.^e.    In  eases  with  an  abnormally  slow  pulse,  we  may  use  them, 
pwvided  Erreat  caution  is  exercised,  but  we  nmst  also  he  proverned  hy  the  other  pre- 
Milinp  symptoms.    In  attacks  of  an.Lrina  pectori.s  (see  the  folhivviuff  chapter)  (tie 
nbcutnne^nis  injection  of  morphine  is  hy  far  the  most  efficient,  nn<l  often  an  in- 
ili«p«»n.<iahle  remedy.    Also,  the  frequently  enumerated  cardiiic  stimulants  such  a* 
•t^||Jhunthus.  camphor,  ether,  and  wine,  oug:ht  to  be  borne  in  mirul,  and,  finally, 
«m?may  make  trial  of  nitro-g:lycerine  (nV  to  ^^  of  a  ffrain,  /Eframme  0.001-0.002) 
iaak'oholic  solution,  and  of  nitrite  of  sodium  (two  or  three  teaapo<infuls  daily  of 
i«olutiou  containing^  1  or 2  parts  to  120  of  water).    The  inhalation  of  a  few  drojw 
"if  nitrite  of  amy!  is  also  sometimes  l>eneficial,  but  more  often  it  has  no  effect. 
In  cnrdiac  asthma,  stimulants  are  indicated,  but  often  narcotics  as  well.     Mus- 
tJini-plBsters,  the  application  of  cohl  and  of  heat,  hot  foot-baths,  etc.,  are  also 
WMploywi.    Sometimes  even  in  the  worst  cases  we  see  good  results  from  the  use  of 
digitalis. 

With  regard  to  rog^imen  and  mechanical  treatment  compare  the  following 
•ftion  on  idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

2.  So-called  Idiopathic  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart 

(Mechanical  Strain  of  the  Heart) 

atiology  and  General  Pathology. — Not  infrequently  ca.s.os  during'  life  pre- 
•fDi  all  the  symptonjs  of  an  uncompensated  cardiac  lesion,  and  yet  the  autopsy 
dwiosfs  merely  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  a  fjreater  or  hss  degree  of  accom- 
I^Vinjf  dilatation.  There  is  no  le^^ion  of  valves,  coroiiar>'  arteries,  or  myo- 
<'»Hium.  The  cardiac  hypertrophy,  which  involves  the  left  ventricle  chiefly, 
buinftt.li  l^oth  ventriclesi,  can  not  be  rejariirded  as  secondary  in  the  ordinary  sense 
''1  thc'Wf.rd.  for  in  the  heart  itself  and  in  the  other  organs  we  find  nothing  which 
<*ne(ill  forth  a  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscle — no  valvuhir  disease, 
""chronic  nephritis,  no  general  arterio-sclerusis,  and  no  pulmonary  emphysema, 
nencp  wc  term  these  cases  "  primary  idiopathic  "  cardiac  hypertrophy,  in  the 
'*'»«th«t  we  can  not  discover  any  other  primary  disease. 

•Votwithstanding,  we  must  in  these  cases  also  sw-k  the  cause  of  the  cardiac 
"JWwiiby  in  sorae  excessive  demand  upon  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  as  there  are 
•W njacrrrscopic  anatomical  or  mechanical  chaiincs  involving'  an  increase  in  the 
ttwiiw  activity,  we  must  seek  other  circumstances  occasioning  a  functional  over- 
tfim  of  the  heart.  Careful  rdiscr\'ation  and  investigation  of  cases  of  this  sort 
We  ta«Qght  us  a  number  of  such  causes. 

Among  the  most  frequent  is  habitual  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  by 
OCBB  in  eating  and  drinking.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  time  food  is 
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taken  in  large  amount  there  is  a  tempomTy  increase  in  the  notivity  of  the  heart, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  «ntl  the  tension  in  the  arteries.  This  is  in  part  because 
the  specific  gravity  uf  the  hlood  is  temporarily  incrensod  by  the  material  taken  iuto 
it,  and  in  part  because  the  products  of  metabolism  in  the  blood  have  a  direct 
stimulating'  action  uixm  the  heart  or  the  blood -vessels,  and  finally,  because  an  ex- 
cessive ingestion  of  liquids  temporarily  increases  the  total  amount  of  blood.  In 
brief,  there  are  numerous  persons  of  the  more  favored  classes  who  indulge  too 
freely  in  eating  and  drinkinp,  and  for  years  ^o  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table;  and  in  tine  case  of  such  persons  there  is,  during  a  great  part  of  their  life^ 
although  ni.pt  all  the  time,  that  condition  which  the  older  physicians  termed 
plethora.  All  the>e  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned  occasion  an  increjise 
in  the  demands  upon  the  heart,  especially  its  left  ventricle.  The  heart  performs 
this  extra  work  laid  upon  it,  and  consequently  becomes  gradually  hypertrophied. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  form  of  cardiac 
hypertrophy  ia  especially  frequent  in  the  obese,  and  particularly  in  men  from 
forty  to  fifty  years  old,  though  sometimes  ranch  younger.  We  have  seen  by  far 
the  most  frequent  examples  of  it  in  great  beer-<lrinkers.  and  so  in  persons  whose 
business  tempts  them  to  excessive  indulgence  in  beer,  such  as  landlords,  brewers, 
hop-denlers,  butchers,  and  many  others.  Persons  of  this  )?ort  often  drink  for  years, 
almost  daily,  four  or  five,  or  even  eight  or  ten,  litres  (quarts)  of  beer.  Let  the 
reader  consider  what  an  amount  of  liquid,  and  iit  the  same  time  of  nourishment 
(for  one  litre  of  beer  contains  about  fifty  or  sixty  grammes  [two  ounces]  of  carbo- 
hydrates), is  in  this  way  alone  introduced  into  the  blood.  This  explains  the 
great  frequency  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  which  Bollinger  has  shown  to  exist  nt 
Munich;  but  the  "Munich  beer-heart"  is  seen  with  unfortunate  frequency  in  other 
towns  than  !irunirlu  The  alcohol  is  ytrobubly  not  a  factor  in  the  developmejit  of 
the  hypertrajrhy  of  the  heart,  but  we  may  well  suppose  that  it  promotes,  or  at 
least  hastens,  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  ni»d  particularly  in 
the  cardiac  nerves,  which  at  last  render  the  heart's  action  inadLquato  and  the 
circulation  imperfect.  For  the  development  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  it'Mi-lf  is  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  impair  the  health,  but  rather  preserves  it;  only,  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  no  heart  can  uninterruptedly  perform  an  amount  of  work 
which  is  physiologically  excessive,  and  escape  final  exhaustion — the  ijoint  of  time 
dci>ending  upon  the  individual  vigor  and  other  associated  factors. 

A  second  cause  of  idiopathic  hypertrophy  is  persistent  muscular  strain.  Every 
muscular  exertion  increases  the  demands  upon  the  cardiac  activity.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  in  the  amount  of  blood  pa«ising  through 
the  heart.  If  excessive  bodily  exertion  is  habitual  for  a  considr-rable  period  of 
time,  there  finally  develops  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  usually  affecting  both  ven- 
tTicles,  hut  especially  the  left.  Thus  is  explained  the  hj'pcrtrophy  sometimcg  seen 
in  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  baggage-carriers,  laborers  in  vineyards  ("Tiihingen 
heart"),  and  soldiers  after  severe  campaigns.  Why  this  hypertrophy  should 
sometimes  occur  and  somelinies  be  absent,  under  apparently  simihir  conditions, 
must  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  physiological  capacity  of  the  individ- 
unl.  Here,  tno.  the  abnormality  of  the  condition  doe^  not  become  evident  till  the 
functional  ability  of  the  heart  begins  to  fail  {"  heart  overstrain,"  "  irritable 
heart"). 

In  the  third  place,  it  seems  that  in  some  few  cases  of  idiopathic  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  in  which  none  of  the  causes  yet  named  are  operative,  it  i«»  abnor- 
mal nervous  irritation  of  the  heart  which  increases  its  activity,  and  hence, 
finally  leads  to  its  hypertrophy.  This  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  many  cases 
of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  persons  who  have  long  been  exposed  to  man.v  sorts  of 
peyehical  excitement.  The  cardiac  hypertrophy  of  exophthalmic  goitre  (q.  v.) 
may  also  be  put  in  this  category.    Not  infrequently  we  may  conjecture  in  an 
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individual  oa?e  fhat  several  of  tlje  caiii^c-s  nwiiTifined  havo  been  operative  simul- 
tantHiusly  in  the  development  of  the  h.vpertroiih.v.  Thus,  itlioputhie  hyjiertniphy 
of  the  heart  is  seen  particularly  often  in  individuals  who  have  to  undergo  great 
mental  strain  and  excitement,  and  at  the  same  time  are  heavy  drinkers. 

There  is  usually  associated  with  the  hypertrophy  a  dilatation,  referable  to  the 
persistent  over-distention  of  the  ventricles  during?  diastole.  The  weaker  and 
more  yielding  the  myocardium  becomes  with  the  course  of  time,  and  tlie  luoro 
ptts&ire  congestion  affects  the  heart  itself  (particularly  the  auricles  and  right  ven- 
tricle), the  more  the  dilatation  increases;  and  with  it  comes  degeneration  of  the 
eaxdiac  muscle,  or,  at  any  rate,  functional  "weakness  of  the  same,  giving  rise  to 
csrmptoms  of  cardiac  insuificiency. 

Clinical  History. — Idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  certainly  exist  for 
•  king  time  without  causing  the  patient  any  subjective  disturbance.     We  have 
■Iready  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  the  cardiac  hyi>ertrophy  which 
proleets  the  patient  for  a  time  from  the  onset  of  marked  symptouii^.    Predromnta 
nny  occur  for  a  long  time  before  severe  disturbnnce  sets  in.     Among  these  are 
^l)uU)ttun.   a    certain   sense   of   di-conifort   in    the   cardiac   region,   and   slight 
dy¥pQ(piu    The  symptoms  begin  when  tlie  heart  can  no  lunger  respond  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  ond  when  it  begins  \o  fail.     Then  all  the  symptoms  of 
cardiac  insufficiency  arise,  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  valvular  disease  and  in 
fhrwuic  myocarditis.    Hence  we  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  disturbances 
of  cfitDponsation  again.     The  whole  series  of  symptoms  of  stasis,  as  well  as  the 
•ttftcks  of  angina  pectoris  and  cardiac  asthma,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
also  occur  in  idiopathic  hyi>ertropliies  and  dilatations  of  the  heart. 

Another  subjective  disturbance  is  the  peculiar  and  of  ten  very  annoying  feel- 
inj?  (if  "  fluttering  "  of  the  heart — that  is,  a  monieiitury  feeling  of  fluttering  cun- 
traction  of  the  heart.  This  symptom  indicates,  probably,  ahnttrnial  conditions  of 
cunlraction,  and  must  by  no  means  be  confoimded  with  the  numerous  sensations 
which  hypochondriacal  and  neurasthenic  patients  refer  to  the  heart.  If  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  irregular,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  bigeminal  pnlsa- 
tioo,  many  patients  feel  every  bigeminal  contraction  as  a  jolt  or  stopping  of  the 
betrt. 

The  general  couTBe  of  the  disease  differs  eouHiderably  in  individual  cases, 
^"•mHiines  there  is  moderate  difficulty  in  breathing  for  a  long  time,  especially  on 
"I'y  ph.V3ical  exertion.  The  patient  often  complains  of  great  languor,  or  nervous 
irnriibility,  and  sometimes  of  attacks  of  vertigo  and  faintness,  and  a  tendency  to 
IKrcpinition.  The  appetite  is  poor,  and  there  is  very  apt  to  be  constipation.  The 
*""'"''' i'>u  may  become  quite  suddenly  worse  after  any  marked  injurions  influence, 
lly  after  great  physical  exertion  or  mental  excitement.     Physical  exnmina- 

" iifcloses  all  the  signs  of  bx-perl rophy  of  the  heart.     Fn  the  first  place,  the 

k'fl  rpntricle  is  usually  enlarged,  ei>rresponding  to  the  direct  causes  of  the  con- 
titlion.  This  enlargement  is  often  better  appreciated  by  accurate  obsen-ation  of 
the  oppx-beat  than  by  percussion.  Later  the  right  side  of  the  heart  also  becomes 
Icrertropjiicd;  duUiK'ss  on  percussion  then  extends  over  the  lower  pnrt  of  the 
itrmnm,  with  epigastric  pulsation  and  luidulatory  movements  in  the  veins  of 
lh«  nwk.  The  heart-sounds  are  pure,  at  first  valvular,  later  sometimes  muffled 
•in!  feeble.  We  lay  especial  v.ilue  on  the  characteristics  of  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart.  A  dull,  indistinct  sound  is  probnbly  a  sign  of  considerable  dilatation,  white 
'  i';il  valvular  sound  indicates  a  vigorous  systole.  In  general,  there  is  per- 
-  ■  '•  frequency  of  the  pulse,  at  least  in  patients  who  are  led  to  seek  the  physician 
f«ciUH>  of  beginning  symptoms.  Infrcquency  of  the  pulse  probably  indicates,  in 
towt  ca«rs,  co-existent  sclerosis  of  the  corenarj'  arterirs  (vide  supra).  The  fre- 
Queiit  pulse  may  for  a  lonp  lime  remain  regular,  but  it  is  not  always  so.  So  long 
u  If,..  1.  ft  ventricle  does  its  work  well  the  pulse  may  be  tense,  and  the  second 
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ftortic  sound  valvular;  but  it  tlie  heart  becomes  insufficient  the  pulse  grows  smal 
feeble,  oftfu  irregular;  the  heart-sounds  grow  faint,  and  not  infrequently  that- 
bad  sign  api>eara  whic-h  is  known  as  bruit  tie  <jalop  or  gralb*P  rhythm,  and  con- 1 
sists  in  a  peculiar  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart;  *  fur  each  beat  of  1 
the  pulse  we  hear  three  sounds  over  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  the  dyspna-ii' 
and  oppression  in  the  chest  increase,  the  amount  of  urine  diminishes,  and  cedemai 
appears  in  the  legs.  We  now  have  the  complete  picture  of  an  uncompensated  I 
heart  disease.  With  proiwr  treatment  the  symptoms  may  disapjwar  again;  but,' 
sooner  or  later,  they  return.  Death  finally  ensues  from  general  dropsy  or  from] 
some  complications  or  intercurrent  attacks,  araong  which  we  may  mention  em" 
bolic  proeesse.s. 

Cases  of  sudden  death  (paralysis  of  the  heart)  from  heart-failure  occur  not 
very  infrequently,  as  we  know  from  experience,  in  idioiiathic  hypertroi)hy  of  th6^_ 
heart  independently  of  chronic  myoearditis.  ^| 

Biag^nosis. — It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  the  physician  to  make  an 
absolute  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  h>7>ertrophy  of  the  heart.     Sometimes,  when  tho 
subjective  symptoms  suggest  an  examination  of  the  heart,  it  is  easy  to  make  out^l 
an  increase  in  the  cardiac  dullness  and  a  displacement  of  the  apex-l)eat:  but  ia^| 
other  cases  the  presence  of  cmi>hysenifl.  or  obesity,  or  cvi-n  of  dropsy,  makes  the 
physical  examination  very  difficult.     If  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  has  been 
deraorust rated,  we  must  then  exclude  valvular  disease,  especially  mitral  stenosis,,! 
and  also  secondary  hyi>erfrophy,  as  a  result  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  or] 
other  causes.    It  may  be  difficult  to  rule  out  nephritis  if  the  patient  is  sufferingj 
from  passive  congestion  when  ho  first  comes  under  observation,  for  then  it  is  ofteuj 
hard  to  say  whether  the  ^Ibuniinuria  which  may  be  present  is  to  be  refer 
to  actual  renal  disease,  or  to  passi\-e  congestion.    Even  if  we  can  exclude  nephritis] 
we  have  still  to  detennine  whether  there  is  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  orj 
an  interstitial  myocarditis.     To  settle  this  question  is,  as  we  have  already  sai( 
(page  344),  very  difficult.    .^Etiology  is  always  important — for  example,  if  there 
has  been  an  exces6  in  beer,  or  in  muscular  exertion.     Frequent  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris,  nrliythmia,  and  a  lowering  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse,  suggest  sclerosis  of^H 
the  corniiary  arteries.     Xot  infrequently  diseases  of  the  myocardium   arc  con-^^ 
founded  with  chronic  oHiterntive  pericarditis.    When  we  consider  this  latter  con- 
ilition  we  shall  refer  again  to  the  differential  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  main  points  in  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  hypertrophy  oT 
the  heart  ore,  in  genernl,  exactly  the  same  as  f<ir  valviilar  disease  and  irUerstitiaL 
myocarditis.    We  may.  therefore,  refer  the  reader  for  these  to  the  preceding  chap'^l 
tcrs.    There  is,  however,  one  point  which  we  would  like  to  discuss  in  more  detail^" 
here,  because  it  is  especially  prominent  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  myo- 
cardium-   We  refer  to  the  so-called  dietetic  and  mechanical  treatment  of  circu 
latory  disturbances.    Much  of  what  we  shall  say  here  applies  also  to  other  forms 
of  chronic  heart  disease. 

Efforts  have  lf>ng  been  made,  but  with  fresh  zenl  of  late  years,  because  o! 
Oertel's  reconinmndfition,  to  promote  and  improve  the  cinndation  by  mechanic; 
means  as  well  as  by  such  internal  remotlies  as  digitalis.    The  following  considera- 
tions lead  one  to  regard  such  an  inftuenee  as  possible: 

1.  Diminution  of  the  Amovnt  of  Fluid  in  the  Body,  and  particularly  in  th 
Blood  (**^  Desiccation"). — This  is  the  point  upon  which  Ocrtel  lays  the  greatesi 


•  ThU  h'i^i  L*  not  infrcqiionlly  found  in  idiopulliic  livpertropliy  of  tlie  henrt,  in  jiiyocantJilu»,  w 

pnrtlcularly  in  g^conclnry  pnhliiic  livpertropliy  followinu  chronic  m-phritip.     It  Iin.*  not  yet  been  fulll 

nnd  doHnitcly  cxplnincd.     I\tIiiii>-i  wu  hnvc  t<>  do  with  im  nuilitde  inu^olc-iMxiiid  ongfinntiitir  •» 

Biiricle,  perhaps  with  poculiur  iri"<?gularities  in  the  contraction  of  the  hcurt  [for  example,  the  coiitructl 

Mof  tho  right  und  left  vtutriolca  not  being  slniultnTiuoiw.— V,]. 
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ibes.   He  believes  that  he  can  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  bucly  by  with- 
drawing liquids,  and  thus  lighten  the  task  of  the  heart  and  restore  the  normal  cir- 
cuUtion.    On  this  view  rest  the  proscription  of  excessive  drinkinK  and  tbf  limita- 
tion of  liquid  nourifihiuent,  such  as  soup.    We  must  confess  that  it  is  difficult  for 
Qt  to  decide  upon  this  point.     Numerous  well-known  physioloj^ical  txjjeriments 
prove  tliat  the  body  maintains  its  amount  of  blood  with  ffreut  tenacity  at  a  cer- 
tain cnnstnnt  ratio.     Inasmuch  as  the  body  is  able  by  means  of  numerous  ways 
(wretion  and  absorption  of  liquids)  to  make  speedy  compensation  for  variations    • 
iriMDg  through  changes  in  the  amount  of  water  ingested,  it  is  by  no  means  proved 
ihii  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  patients  with  circulatory  derancremcnfs  is  in- 
M0e<1;  and  if  actually  there  is  a  retention  of  tluid  in  the  body  (as  indeed  is 
Mrisiuly  the  casc^  where  a-dema  has  developed),  yet  the  liquid  doe^  not  collect  in 
the  Tcsscl*.  but  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  or  possibly  in  the 
»lhof  the  parenchyma  itself.  That  the  total  amount  of  water  in  the  system  may 
betubjocted  to  great  variations  must  certaitdy  be  admitted;  but  this  assumption, 
tlmt  in  circulatory  disturbances  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  con- 
tiined  in  the  bhK>d,  is  not  pro\'ed.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  facts  which  con- 
irsdict  it,  such  as  the  actual  number  of  bk^Hi-corpuscles  and  the  specific  gravity 
nf  the  blood.     That  there  should  be  any  increase  in  the  labor  demanded  of  the 
httrt,  requires  that  a  large  amoxuit  of  tluid  should  be  added  to  the  blood  in  a 
n>I«tively  short  space  of  time,  so  that  an  actual,  all  hough  extremely  temporary, 
Mremic  plethora  should  exist.     If  this  process  is  very  frequently  repeated,  it 
till  surely  result  in  a  permanent  hindrance  to  the  circulation.     The«e  circum- 
ilBJVKs  are,  however,  actually  fourul  <mly  in  certain  patients,  particularly  in  great 
b«e^<irinke^8.    In  them,  of  course,  to  forbid  the  ingestion  of  fluid  means  to  forbid 
liie drinking  of  beer,  and  is  tlierefore  of  the  greatest  benefit;    and  we  eon  not  in- 
sist too  9tr(»ngly  upon  the  necessity  of  this  injunction  in  the  ease  of  corpulent 
lw^d^inkers  who  are  beginning  to  have  some  dyspna»a.     It  is  not,  however,  in 
cur  opinion,  permissible  to  apply  this  rule  nbtjut  liquids,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
«^rY patient  without  individualizing.    For  tho?e  who  live  temperately  and  are  of 
1*re  figure,  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested  neetla  no  special  attention  from  the 
|>liysician. 

1  Strtnglhening  of  the  Cardiac  Mti»rlf.  and  Promotion  of  Compensatory 
''vji^Tlropht/  hy  Increased  Physical  Exertion. — That  the  fultilling  of  this  indica- 
1if»ii  may  be  of  great  importance  is  certjnn,  and  Ocitcl  lays  the  greatest  stress 
ifKin  inciting  the  heart  to  more  vigorous  contractions  by  means  of  suitable  bodily 
ciertion.  and  especially  by  methodical  rooimtain-dimbing.  in  order  by  these  means 
''>  promote  as  much  as  possible  the  development  of  cardiac  hj^pertrophy.  This 
*■•*»  i?  probably  fully  justified  and  of  obvious  utility  in  many  cases  of  simple 
ffiu'cuUr  cardiac  weakness.  If,  however,  we  apply  it  to  those  cases  of  circulatory 
Jii'turbaiice  in  which  there  is  valvular  disease,  or  some  other  actual  mechanical 
fiiiniranre  to  the  circulation,  or  in  which  the  heart  is  already  suffering  from  func- 
''^'rittlktmin,  the  matter  seems  to  be  entirely  different.  For  we  must  consider  that 
*<'''an  not  transfer  unreservedly  to  the  cardiac  muscle  our  current  views  relating 
'"  tSu  voluntAry  muscles  of  the  body  with  regard  to  exercise  and  invigoration. 
T"^  functional  activity  of  the  heart  is  minutely  regidnted  by  means  of  an  especial 
ftnex  apparatus,  independently  of  our  volition.  We  know  that  every  increased 
''•""iflnH  upon  the  heart's  activity  is  in  most  cases  directly  fnliiUed  by  an  increased 
^"Miar  effort-  Under  proper  conditions  the  most  marked  cardiac  hypertrophy 
•  •lop  in  a  completely  bedridden  patient.  We  must  therefore  consi<ler 
v  whether,  in  casts  of  this  sort,  the  further  increase  of  the  demands  upon 
'''^  lirart  is  judicious;  whether  it  may  not,  on  the  contrary,  contribute  to  a 
I'T'friature  exhaustion  of  the  myocardium.  It  certainly  seems  to  us,  and  our 
•TinioQ  is  fortified  by  practical  experience,  that  the  prescription  of  increased 
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bodily  exertion,  such  as  mouutaiu-climbinp,  sliould  alwaj'S  be  given  with  gren 
caution,  and  with  consideration  of  the  individual  circumstances,  if  the  physicin 
desires  to  avoid  uidiappy  consequences.     It  may  indeed  be  elaiuied  that  a  cer-j 
tain  measure  of  bodily  exercise  is  very  suitable  for  many  patients  with  vaKnihir^ 
and  other  similar  cardiac  lesions,  but  we  hold  that  the  benefit  lies  leas  in  the 
Bultant  *'  invigoratiou  of  the   cardiac  muscle "''   than  in   the   promotion   of   t 
venous  circulation  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  extremities  and  the  deeper; 
inspirations;  or,  in  the  obese,  in  the  increased  metabolism  of  fat  occasioned 
by  the  increased  muscular  effort.     Xevertheless,  the  inconsiderate  prescription," 
of  muscular  exertion  has  worked  much  harm.    Long  mountain  trips  have  a  preat 
and  unique  value  for  those  circuhitory  disturbances  alone  which  are  occasioned 
by  obesity,  or  associated  with  simple  weakness  and  slight  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

3.  PrornofioTi  of  the  Circttlntion  by  Massaye,  Passive  Movements,  GyniiMstics, 
and  Baths. — It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  first  three  of  these  are  suitable  meai 
for  the  promotion  of  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  veins.  We  ought  not  to 
overestimate  their  value,  but  we  are  fully  justified  in  the  assertion  that  they  may 
Sometimes  be  empluyed  with  decided  benefit  in  circulatory  derangements.  There 
are  patii^nts  whom  we  dare  not  permit  to  take  general  bodily  exercise,  and  for 
these  there  is  ftometimes  great  benefit  in  Swedisli  movements  methodically  and 
regularly  pursued,  e^'peeially  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  resisted  movements 
with  the  arms  and  legs.  The  emplojTiient  of  massage  is  likewise  useful  in  appri> 
priate  cases,  in  which  there  are  such  symptoms  as  slight  oedema  and  moderate 
dyspncea. 

Thermic  stimulation  and  baths  are  considered  to  have  a  strengthening  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart.  Abunt  tbia  we  have  as  yet  little  physiological  knowloilge, 
but  we  can  not  ignore  the  fact  of  the  beneficial  influeiiee  upon  inanj-  cardiac 
patients,  from  the  use  of  lukewarm,  or  wanner  baths,  and  in  partieular  the  salt 
baths  and  natural  brine  batks.  contnining  carbonic-dioxide  gas,  as  employed  at 
Nuuheim  and  Kissingen,  and  other  places. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  we  must,  in  every  case  of  beginning  impairment 
of  the  circulation,  give  full  weight  to  the  considerations  just  enumerated.     We^H 
must  find  out  the  patient's  mode  of  life,  and  determine  and  regulate  his  diefi^f 
and  exercise  according  to  the  individual  eireumstanees.    In  this  we  must  alway9> 
pay  great  regard  to  the  patient's  constitution,  whether  he  is  obe^e  or  spare i 
whetlier  he  is  full-blooded  or  anffimic;  whether  his  rauscular  strength  is  great  or"" 
small.     It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  go  into  every  detail  in  this  place,  since  all — 
the  points  are  repeatedly  discussed  in  other  portions  of  this  book.     We  would^ 
refer  particularly,  however,  to  the  chapter  on  obesity.  ^ 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart,  Associated  with  Cong'enital  Smallness  of  the:^' 

Systemic  Arteriea  ^^ 

(  H>/popla«ia  of  tht  Aorta)  ^H 

For  a  considerable  time,  physicians  have  oecasionally  noticed  capes,  of  the  sort^ 
to  be  described,  in  which  weakness  of  the  heart  and  disturbance  of  the  circulation*- 
apfvear  at  a  comparatively  early  age.    The  patient  complains  of  palpitation,  dysp — 
no'ii,  and  slight  o'demn.     On  examination  Tve  usually  observe  anjemia,  combino<l- 
with  more  or  less  cyanosis.    The  cardiac  dullness  is  extended  toward  the  left,  and 
the  apex  of  the  heart  is  (lisijdaced  in  the  same  direction.    There  is  no  marked  dila^ 
tation  of  the  right  ventricle  till  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.    The  heart-sounds 
are  perfectly  clear,  unless  there  may  be  a  murmur  due  to  relative  insufficiency  of 
the  mitral  valve,  or  due  to  imperfect  muscular  contraction.    The  heart's  action  is 
usually  regular,  but  considerably  accelerated;  the  pulse  small  and  the  arteriea 
contracted,  but  often  of  high  tension.    We  observe  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  iu'^H 
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m&ong  Ciwulatory  disturbance,  niid  finally  death.  Uixm  autopsy  we  find  the 
imtt  hypertrophied  and  usiuiUy  dilated.  The  yalves  are  nornirtl,  but  the  entire 
mru  mnl,  In  most  cases,  probuUly,  the  otlier  large  arteries,  are  hypophistie,  thoiiph 
otlienvise  of  normal  structure.  JSueh  eases  are  termed  congenital  hypuphisia  of 
tliesysteniic  arteries,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  due  to 
the  increased  etfort  to  drive  the  blood  through  these  small  vessels. 

I»  OUT  opinion,  this  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  deserves  full  consideration 
informing  an  opinion  about  idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart;  but,  ordinarily, 
iiill  oihtT  factors  are  potent  at  the  same  time.  fi>r  we  sometimes  hud  tliis  hypo- 
plasio  at  the  autopsy  of  persons  who  showed  no  material  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation during  life,  and  in  whom  the  heart  is  of  normal  or  even  less  than  normal 
«ia*.  Virchow  has  called  si>eeial  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  hypoi)lasia 
<if  the  aorta  and  its  branches  is  sometimes  found  in  association  with  chlorosis,  or, 
I*;rbp8  more  correctly,  with  constitutional  aniemia.  In  these  cases  the  smallnesa 
uf  tie  reservoir  diminishes  the  volume  of  blood  contained  in  it,  but  it  does  not 
IwTcany  marked  influence  upon  the  heart,  which  indeed  has  a  less  than  normal 
lunlea  rather  than  an  excessive  one;  so  that  we  believe  that  in  those  instances  of 
rangcnital  hypoplasia  of  tlie  aorta  in  which  there  is  severe  circulatory  disturbance 
there  if  either  coincident  siuallness  and  feebleness  of  the  heart  itself  {vide  infra), 
oranas-sociation  of  the  hypoplasia  with  other  intiuences  unfavorable  to  the  heart. 
ThiiTehave  been  repeatetlly  oI>scrved  cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  due  to  muscular 
>\wu  (for  instance,  in  soldiers),  or  due  to  excessive  di'inking,  in  which  congen- 
iul  hypoplasia  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches  has  been  found  in  association  with 
ik-hyiicr trophy  of  the  heart;  and  in  the  cases  which  we  have  ourselves  seen  and 
inwliioh  the  diagnosis  was  confiruied  by  autopsy,  there  have  almust  always  been 
^JPBP  other  factors  unfavorable  to  the  heart  besides  this  conj^enital  abiKfrnmlity 
tl»  Mood- vessels.  Indeed,  one  can  easily  understand  that  the  same  injurious 
influence*  which  u  normal  circulatory  apparatus  might  endure  for  n  considerable 
tin*  without  much  damage,  would  occasion  premature  symptoms  if  the  vascular 
ij^tcm  were  abnorraaUj'  developed. 

The  recognition  of  hypoplasia  of  the  systemic  arteries  during  life  is  probably 
ilk  ercrj-  case  difficult,  and  scarcely  ever  absolutely  certain.  Important  factors 
Would  be  the  existence  of  anfcmia  tind  a  tendency  to  shortness  of  breath  and  palpi- 
'stioci  from  early  youth;  and  also  the  discovery  by  palpation  tluit  the  circum- 
Kitow  of  the  arteries  was  less  than  normal.  The  condition  of  the  heart  is  to  be 
•Ittennined  in  the  ordinary  maiHier. 

Prognosis  and  treatment  must  likewise  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
in  fi'ber  forms  of  heart  disease. 

4.  Primary  Weakness  of  the  Myocardinm 

((^ii/a^  WeaJknesM  of  thf  limit;    Wtnkeutil  /hurt;  .ifi/f.'  Mn.*,-i/I.if  S/iahi  of  th--  llnwt  ; 
Toxic  Wtahnm  of  the  Hturtj 

wthcrt  is  a  myopathic  heart  disease,  and  the  heart  is  at  the  same  time  hyper- 

''fpuied,  this  indicates  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  heart  has  done  an  un- 

^"^  amount  of  work.     In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  can  not  l>e  that  the  heart 

_"*  been  feeble  from  the  start.    It  must  indeed  have  been  able  to  do  more  than 

I*  tinrmally  demanded  of  it.    It  is  not  uritil  a  later  period,  when  its  power  is 

""paired,  that  we  can  say  that  the  heart  is  relatively  or  finally  absolutely  feeble. 

*«icn!  are  cases,   however,  in  which   the  heart   is  originally  feeble — that  is,  its 

'    '  Tial  powers  are  l)elow  normal.     This  weakness  is  certainly,  in  many  in- 

rongenital.    It  may  be  expressed  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  the  organ 

I'l usually  small  with  thin  walls,  or  merely  in  physiological  incapacity,  the 

t*ting  apparently  of  normal  structure.     In  either  case  the  heart  can  not 
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satisfy  even  the  ordinary  demands  made  upon  it.     Patients  of  this  sort  compla; 
upun  the  least  exertion,  of  palpitation,  shortness  of  hreath^  and  a  s^ense  of  pres- 
sure over  the  heart.     The  pulse  is  usually  frequent  or,  at  any  rale,  very  easily 
accelerated;  a  short  biit  rapid  walk,  for  instance,  may  raise  the  pulse-rate  to 
120  or  140  lieats  i^er  minute. 

In  many  cases  there  are  never  any  severer  sjTnptoms.  The  patient  remains 
thmuph  life  feeble,  and  "with  a  weak  heart ";  but  if  his  mode  of  life  is  favorable 
the  heart  nianapes  to  maintain  the  circulation.  Not  so,  however,  if  unusual 
demands  are  made  upon  it — as,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  military  siervice,  or 
in  mountain  climbing,  or  in  unsuitable  modes  of  life.  Then  more  threatening 
symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  appear,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  and  ex- 
press themselves  objectively  in  dilatation  (or  stretehing^)  of  the  heart.  In  some 
eases  the  heart  is  not  able  permanently  to  satisfy  even  the  ordinary  ilemaiid*  made 
upon  it.  We  ob5en.'e  all  the  symptoms  of  circulatory  distnrbanec.  and  at  last  upon 
autopsy  find  a  heart  which  is  dilated,  but  not  much  hypertrophied.  Cases  of 
this  sort  are  not  very  frequent,  but  they  certainly  do  occur;  their  recognition  dur- 
ing life,  however,  is  not  easy,  for  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  simple  dilatation 
from  insufficiency  which  is  subsequent  to  hypertrophy.  We  shall  probably  be  able 
to  determine  that  there  is  some  muscuhir  heart  disease  because  of  the  increase  in 
cardiac  dullness,  the  ^nlallnesB  an<I  frctiuency  of  the  pube,  and  the  ordinary 
tokens  of  disturbed  eireulatinn,  such  as  dyspno'a,  polpilafion,  n-dema,  and  the 
urine  of  passi\'e  congestion,  if  we  consider  earefuUj'  the  history  of  the  case  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  special  retiologieal  factors,  we  may  be  able  while  the 
patient  is  still  alive  to  make  a  probable  diagnosis  of  simple  diUitntioii  of  the 
heart,  as  a  result  of  muscular  weakness. 

Acquired  nuiseular  weakness  of  the  heart  shrtuM  be  distinguished  frtvni  the  con- 
genital variety.  It  is  oecnsioned  by  the  action  upon  on  originally  niiruinl  heart 
of  influences  uliich  damnge  the  niyix'nrdium  or  its  nervous  appumtus.  We  often  J 
see  temporury  conditions  of  muw^ulur  weakness  nf  the  heart  in  aniemia,  r»r  f ol- V 
lowing  severe  attacks  of  acute  disease.  Even  in  these  cast.*s  there  are  such  differ- 
ences aa  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  original  vigor  of  the  heart.  The  same  is 
true  of  acute  muscular  strain  of  the  heart.  Acute  attacks  of  cardiac  weaknesal 
are  seen  in  the  case  of  snldlers  at  maneuvei's.  or  in  laborious  mi>untain  climb- 
ing, such  as  has  of  late  been  so  often  undertaken  in  an  il!-eonsitlered  manner;  and 
these  attacks  are  usually  assrM^iatci!  with  acute  flilatatinn.  There  is  a  sudden  and 
enurnions  increase  in  the  dcniand'^  made  upon  the  heart ;  the  amount  of  blood 
whirh,  in  a  given  pericw!  rtf  time,  must  pass  thmiigh  the  muscles  is  increased; 
and  the  heart  is  imequal  to  the  task.  It  yields  to  the  increased  tensiim  and  dilates. 
The  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  congested,  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  falls,! 
and  we  have  all  the  clinical  phenomena  of  cardiac  insutficieney.  including  dyspurea, 
cardiac  asthma,  and  sometimes  angina  pectoris.  If  there  is  prompt  cessation  of 
the  effort  and  medical  assistance,  the  condition  may  be  restored  to  normal  and  S 
so  remain.  This,  for  example,  we  lately  saw  in  the  ease  of  a  young  and  healthy  | 
person  who  escaped  drowning  only  by  despernte  efforts.  But  sometimes  there  re- 
mains behind  a  permanent  weakness  of  the  heart,  whether  because  the  single  ex- 
cessive strain  caused  a  permanent  damnge  to  the  heart,  or  because  the  heart  wasi 
already  of  less  than  nonnal  vigor,  and  betrayed  its  weakness  for  the  first  tinoej 
when  this  excessive  demand  was  made  upon  it. 

Certain  forms  of  chronic  intoxication  are  among  the  causes  which  frequently^ 
lead  to  acquired  weakness  of  the  rayooardinm,  or  its  nerves.  The  most  important 
of  these,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  is  chronic  alcoholism,  the  noxious  infiuencei 
of  which  upon  the  heart  is  imiver?ally  recognized.  Less  frequent,  but  still  of  | 
practical  impurtanee,  is  chronic  nicotine  poisoning,  or,  to  speak  in  a  more  general | 
and  perhaps  more  correct  manner,  the  influence  of  excessive  smoking.     This  ia 
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specially  evident  in  persons  who  have  smoked  many  strong-flavored  Havana 
cigars.  The  symptoms  consist  of  an  unpleasant  subjective  aenaation  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  (fluttering,  pressure,  or  palpitation),  of  slight  dyspnoea,  and  ob- 
jectively of  a  frequent,  irregular,  or  intermittent  pulse.  Other  objective  cardiac 
signs  are  not  preseut,  at  least  at  first;  but  there  may  be  still  other  sjTnptoms  of 
chronic  nicotine  poisoning,  such  as  specks  before  the  eyes,  disturbance  of  vision, 
jmd  dyspepsia.  If  smoking  is  stopped  in  due  time,  the  syniptoma  may  vanish. 
rise,  there  follow  severer  disturbances  of  the  heart,  although  in  most  cases 
other  {etiological  factors  also  present,  such  as  alcoholism  and  mental 
rttnin. 

With  regard  to  prognosis  and  treatment,  there  are  few  special  statements  to 
b«  made.  If  there  are  signs  of  congenital  weakness  of  the  heart  we  must 
itrengthen  the  constitution  in  every  way  possible*  and  we  must  seek  to  give  the 
pttic'Dt,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proper  amount  of  protection,  and,  on  the  other 
bnd,  caatious  and  moderate  exercise  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  by  means  of  medical 
DXB&astics;  and  in  other  respects  regimen  and  hygienic  precautions  are  of  first 
importiuM!e,  from  a  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  point  of  view.  The  treatment 
of  acute  and  chronic  weakness  of  the  heart  by  such  remedies  as  cardiac  stimulants 
lad  digitalis  is  controlled  by  the  ordinarj'  rules.  Finally,  we  may  mention  in 
tijt  connection  that  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  by  chronic  pericarditis,  or 
M  a  sequel  of  antecedent  acute  pericarditis  (vids  infra),  sometimes  occasions 
itTfiphy  of  the  myocardium,  with  resultant  feebleness  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
Cisesolthis  sort  may  readily  be  confused  with  primarj-  cardiac  dilatation. 


£>. 


The  So-called  Fatty  Heart 


iEtiology  and  Patholo^cal  Anatomy. — By  the  name  of  "  fatty  heart "  we 
often  menn,  at  present,  two  quite  distinct  conditions  of  the  heart — the  one  an 
abaormn]  deixtsit  of  fat  in  the  heart,  and  the  other  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
intBcular  fibers  of  the  heart. 

Fatty  overgrowth  and  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  are  usually  merely  sjTnp- 
toms  of  great  general  obesity.  At  the  autopsy  of  very  fat  people  we  sometimes 
1  tnd  tliB heart  entirely  inclosed  in  a  thick  capsule  of  fat.  The  fat  is  situated  chiefly 
[  a  the  external  pericardium  and  beneath  the  visceral  pericardium.  It  is  usually 
ibiuidiint  along  the  course  of  the  larn^er  vessels  within  the  grooves  of  the 
liMrt,  but  in  marked  cases  the  fat  also  involves  the  muscular  substance,  so  that 
mai^  groups  of  fat-eells  are  interspersed  between  the  muscular  fibers.  The  heart 
ilaeU  ia  otherwise  quite  normal  or  somewhat  hypertrophied  or  dilated.  There  are 
in  »otne  iostances  also  present  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  indurations 
^  W  myocarditis. 

Wt  have  already  mentioned  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of 

.IS  a  frequent  result  of  valvular  disease.    In  myocarditis  and  idiopathic 

li,\pertrophy,   and   in   the  hypertrophy   secondary    to  chronic   nephritis 

*wi  puimonarj'  emphysema,  we  also  meet  with  fatty  degeneration.    We  often  find 

littj  degeneration  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  other  organg,  in  severe  acute  infec- 

'^'W  di8ea$c:g,  in  phosphorus  poisoning-,  and  in  all  marked  primary  and  secondary 

"•MaiayR.    Under  the  microscope  we  find  the  muscular  fibrillje  studded  with  little 

^Jop*  of  fat,  which  may  be  so  numerous  that  the  nuclei  and  the  transverse  stria- 

5)011  of  the  fibers  are  quite  concealed  by  them.     We  often  find,  besides  the  fatty 

fntnides,  albuniijiuus  granules,  which  disappear  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 

C cloudy  swelling  "  of  the  cardiac  muscle).     If  the  fatty  degeneration  is  of  high 

''fw,  we  can  easily  recognize  it  with  (he  naked  eye.    Beneath  the  endocardium, 

"I*?^iaUy  on  the  traheculie  and  papilliiry  muscles,  we  see  very  fine  and  delicate 

J'-Ii'iw  pointa  and  slriie.    With  great  fatly  degeneration,  as  in  phosphorus  poison- 

23 
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ing  and  pernicious  aneemia,  the  whole  curdiae  muscle  is  manifestly  yellow,  anc 
also  soft  and  flabby.  It  is  claimed  that  rupture  of  the  heart  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  marked  fatty  degeneration. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  the  fat  comes  from  the  decomposition  of 
albumen  in  the  muscular  cells.  The  occasion  of  it  is  probably  a  defective  supply 
of  oxygen,  which  has  either  a  general  cause,  as  in  antemia  and  phosphorus  poison- 
ing, or  a  local  cause,  as  disturbed  circulation  in  fhe  heart  in  heart  disease.  The 
details  of  this  are  given  in  the  chapter  an  anaemia  (page  708). 

Clinical  Symptoma. — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  has  no  characteristic 
clinical  symptoms.    In  the  condititms  imder  which  we  know  it  is  apt  to  occur, 
can  usuidiy  suspect  it  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  but  we  can  not  diugnt 
ticflte  it.    We  must  also  mention  that  the  frequently  expressed  opinion,  that  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  invariably  occjisious  general  cardiac  weakness,  is  very 
often  incorrect.     Iii  pernicious  aniemin  there  may  be  quite  a  strong  and  ft  per- 
fectly regular  pulse  up  to  death  in  spite  of  the  most  marked  fatty  degeneration^j 
and  many  porsonul  observations  lead  us  earnestly  to  dispute  the  view  that  fattyJ 
degeneration  of  the  heart  is  to  he  regarded  as  the  regular  cause  of  cardiac  Lnsui-i 
ficiency,  and  the  consequent  disturbances  of  compensatictn.    We  have  made  micro-l 
acopic  examinations  in  many  cases,  and  failed  to  find  any  sign  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  the  myocardium,  although  during  life  the  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency] 
were  well  developed.     In  general,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it   is  impossibh 
to  establish  definite  relations  between  the  histological  condition  of  the  musculs 
tissue  of  the  heart  and  its  functional  activity  during  life. 

We  can  not  siiy  much  that  is  certain  in  regard  to  the  clinical  s>^nptoms  of 
deposit  of  fat  in  the  heart.    "  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  "  alw.iys  plays  a  fai 
larger  part  in  popular  speech  than  it  does  in  reality.    It  is  certainly  a  fact  thai 
difficulty  with  the  heart  and  respiration  i^?  very  often  observed  in  fat  people.    Ex- 
amination of  the  heart,  which,  however,  is  decidedly  impeded  by  the  thick  pannicu- 
lus  adiposus,  often  shows  in  such  cases  an  increase  of  the  cardiac  dullness,  a  small .^ 
and  sometimes  irregular  pulse,  and  faint  but  clear  heart-sounds.    The  disttirbanoefl 
may  be  very  considerable,  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  and  cardiac  asthma  may 
come  on,  and  death  may  follow  with  increasing  dyspnoea  and  general  oedema. 

If  one  has  opportunity  to  make  an  autopsy  in  such  oases,  there  will  be  fouudH 

no  single,  constant  anatomical  change  aa  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  disturbancL%  but^ 

usually  idiopathic  hyx>ertrophy  (vide  supra),  or,  less  often,  myocarditic  changes 

with  sclerosis  of  the  coronarv  arteries,  and  the  like.  Sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
...  .  •'I 

invariably,  there  is,  of  course,  a  marked  depnsit  of  fat  tipon  the  heart  itself,  butj 

the  question  arises  whether  this  can  directly  and  seriously  embarrass  the  cardiao 
activity.    The  fact  is  that  vte  often  have  seen  similar  well-marked  cases  of  fattyj 
heart  which  during  life  presented  no  special  cardiac  symptoms.     There  would  be 
more  reason  in  ascribing  an  unfavorable  influence  to  the  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  almost  always  a  c^dncident  atrophy  of 
the  muscular  structure,  so  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  fatty  infiltration 
is  to  be  regarded  as  actually  the  primary  pathological  process.    We  ourselves  ai 
far  more  inclined  to  the  view  that  there  is  primary  atrophy  of  the  myocardium,! 
with  this  fatty  infiltration  as  a  secondary'  phenomenon,  similar  to  the  frequent] 
and  well-known  occurrence  of  secondary  lipomatosis  of  atrophic  voluntary  mus-l 
cles.     At  any  rate,  we  are  as  yet  entirely  unable  to  recognize  cases  of  this  80i 
of  fatty  heart  during  life,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  much  less  frequent' 
than  the  other  myopathic  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Therefore  we  can  not  associate  with  the  term  "  fatty  heart  "  any  uniform 
anatomical  and  clinical  conception.  It  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  "heart 
of  obesity  " — that  is,  of  all  the  manifold  iniuries  to  which  the  heart  of  obese  per- 
sons is  exposed. 
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According  to  our  experience,  simple  idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
certainly  the  inost  frequent  of  these  conditions,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  physicians  would  have  more  regard  to  the  facts  of  pathology,  when  they  are 
inclined  to  make  an  off-hand  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart. 

Treatment. — A  great  part  of  the  disturbance  of  respiration  in  fat  people  de- 
pends not  upon  the  cardiac  weakness,  but  on  the  corpulency  itself.  The  great 
bxilk  of  the  body,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  are 
very  important  factors.  ■  Treatment  directed  against  the  respiratory  disturbance 
must  hence  attack  the  obesity  chiefly,  and  thus  in  many  cases  we  also  assist  the 
action  of  the  heart.  The  detailed  description  of  the  hygienic  methods  of  cure  to 
be  employed  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  obesity  (page  784). 

In  regard  to  the  special  treatment  of  the  cardiac  symptoms  in  the  obese,  this 
does  not  differ  from  the  rules  that  obtain  in  other  furms  of  heart  disease. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CABDIAC    NETJBOSES 

1.  Angina  Pectoris  (Stenocardia). — Angina  pectoris  is  not  nn  independent 
disease,  but  a  group  of  symptoms,  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
fer already ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  this  symptom-complex  may  be  the  only 
sip  of  disease.  It  is  the  paroxysmal  occurrence  of  nn  extremely  violent  pain 
below  the  sternum  and  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  associated  with  a  feeling  of  the 
greatest  distress  and  oppression  ("  prrocordial  anxiety,"  "  sense  of  impending 
death").  The  pain  is  usually  described  as  cramp-like,  boring,  and  constricting 
It  not  infrequently  radiates  from  the  heart  into  the  shoulders  and  the  left  arm, 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  be>;inning  of  the  attack  is  usually 
absolutely  abrupt.  It  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  or  longer.  The 
attacks  may  be  infrequent  with  intervals  of  we<'ks  or  months,  or  thoy  may  be 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  Respiration  duritig  the  attack  is  often  unaffected, 
in  which  point  genuine  angina  pectoris  differs  from  cardiac  asthma.  Many 
patients  indeed  seek  to  lessen  their  pain  by  holding  the  breath,  and  sometimes 
CTen  in  angina  pectoris  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  irregular.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  symptoms  of  "pure"  angina  pectoris  and  the  symptoms  of 
cardiac  asthma  may  be  clinically  much  intermixed  and  confused.  The  pulse  is 
iisually  rapid  and  small  during  an  attack,  and  not  infrequently  irregular.  Some- 
times, however,  we  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  pain  and  distress,  the 
puke  remains  strong,  quiet,  and  apparently  nonnnl.  If  the  hand  is  placed  upon 
the  heart  a  peculiar  wavy  motion  and  "  fluttering  "  is  felt  in  a  few  cases,  and  this 
^ynptom  the  patient  also  perceives  subjectively.  The  countenance  is  usually  pale 
during  an  attack;  the  hands  feel  cool.  Toward  the  end  of  an  attack  there  is  often 
"bnndant  perspiration. 

We  are  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  internal  i)rocesses  which  are  the 
foundation  of  angina  i)ectori8.  The  condition  is  often  compared  with  neuralgia, 
*''d spoken  of  as  "cardiac  neuralgia."  Other  investigators  susjK'ct  that  there  is 
*  Painful  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart.  It  is  certain  that  angina 
P^oris  rarely  occurs  as  an  indei)endent  disease,  or  pure  neurosis.  Nothnagel 
described  a  vaso-motor  form  of  angina  j)ectoris  ("  angina  pectoris  vasomotoria  "), 
"1  which  there  were  at  the  same  time  distinct  signs  of  vascular  contraction  in 
"^  extremities,  as  indicated  by  pallor,  cyanosis,  and  parjesthesia?.  In  the  case 
01  excessive  smoking,  also,  angina  pectoris  sometimes  appears  as  a  result  of 
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chronic  tobacco  poisioning,  without  any  other  demonstrable  change  in  the  heart.' 
Similar  attacks  may  occur  after  strong  mental  excitement,  but  these  have  more 
or  less  counecticiu  with  certain  forms  of  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  attacks, 
bejiring"  a  merely  supcriicinl  resemblance  to  angina  pectoris.     The  true  angina 
pectoris  is  most  often  seen  as  a  symptom  in  association  with  certain  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  aorta,  particularly  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  insxifiiciency  o£^ 
the  valves,  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  aorta;  less  ofteu,  idiopathic  hypertroph^H 
of  the  heart,  and  hypertrophy  secondary  to  interstitial  nephritis.     The  way  in* 
which  the  other  symptoms  of  these  conditions  may  be  conjoined  with  the  anginous 
attacks  is  sufficiently  clear  from  their  presentation  in  a  previous  chapter.  ^ 

We  can  not  speuk  uf  the  projjnosis  of  ang-inii  pectoris  as  a  distinct  eutit;4| 
In  general  angina  pectoris  is  certainly  "'f  «-*vil  omen,  and  occasionally  death  may 
occur  during  the  attack. 

With,  regard  to  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  angina  pectoris,  there  is  nOH 
doubt  that  in  severe  cases  the  gix'atest  relief  is  obtained  from  a  subcutaneous  in-" 
jection  of  morphine-     We  confess  that  the  employment  of  morphine  in  severe 
heart  disease  always  demands  the  gn^atest  caution,  but  yet  experience  shows  that 
in   lumicrnu?   instances   this   remedy   is  excellently    borne,    and   most   beneficial. 
Among  other  remedies  should  be  named  chloral  and  ehlorukimide,  which  also  are 
to  be  employed  with  csuition,  but  which  !=ometimes  have  a  good  effect;  nitroglyc- 
erine to  the  iiniouiit  of  n\  to  iV  of  a  grain  (granuiie  0.001-(>.<K)5),  which  is  highly 
praised  by  many  physicians;  also  nitrite  of  sodium,  and  inhalations  of  amyl 
nitrite,  ether,  or  chloroform.     If  there  are  decided  signs  of  cardiac  weaknes§,H 
camphor,  strophanthus,  and  alcohol  are  to  be  employed  as  stimulants.     An  ice-™ 
bag  may  be  phiced  over  the  heart,  and  sometimes,  also,  hot  applications  are  of 
benefit;  mustard-poultices,  hot  foot-baths,  and  the  like  are  also  frequently  pre-J 
scribed  in  iirmctice. 

We  must  aiwrtvs  bear  in  mind  the  general  treatment  nf  the  underlying  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ernplnymcnt  of  purely  symptomatic  remedies,     S|>o«»ial  atten*] 
tion  should  be  directed  to  any  etiological  factors,  such  as  muscular  strain,  men' 
tal  excitement,  alcoholism,  or  excessive  smoking.     If  we  have  to  do  with  the* 
"purely  nervous"  form  of  angina  i>ectoris,  without  any  physical  signs  of  change  I 
in  the  heart,  we  must  of  course  avoid  the  use  of  the  stronger  narcotic  remedietj 
80  far  as  possible,  and  lay  the  main  emphasis  upon  the  general  treatment  of  the 
nervous  system  by  means  of  electricity,  cold-water  cures,  and  psychical  intluencea, 
[In  well-marked  angina  isudden  death  during  a  paroxysm  is  not  verj'  rare.    In] 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Kngby.  the  first  attack  proved  fatal.    The  patient  may,  howeverij 
live  for  years — cases  of  survival  for  upwards  of  twenty,  and  one  even  of  thirty,! 
years  being  recorded.    Flint  has  known  recovery  to  occur.    The  prognosis  depend 
somewhat  on  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  valves  and  walls;  but  changes,  espe* 
cially  in  the  latter,  may  escape  detection  by  any  save  a  very  skillful  observer^ 
Walshe  states  that  in  every  one  of  twenty-four  cases  he  examined  during  life  b< 
found  physical  signs  of  changes  either  in  the  heart,  the  aorta,  or  both.     Tho 
experience  of  Balfour  and  Latham  is  similar.] 

2.  Neirous  Palpitation. — By  "  palpitation  "  we  understand  the  subjective 
perception  of  the  movements  of  the  heart.  It  is  usually  excited  by  increased  aO' 
tion  of  the  heart,  but  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  intensity  of  tt»^ 
cardiac  pulsations  and  the  subjective  feeling  of  them.  We  sometimes  observe 
that  jiatieuts  with  aortic  insufhciency  do  not  perceive  the  very  strong  action  af 
their  h.\i>ertrophied  hearts,  while  in  other  cases  a  patient  complains  of  a  trouble- 
some feeling  of  palpitation,  although  the  action  of  the  heart  does  not  appea^H 
objectively  to  be  especially  increased.  ^| 

Wc  term  cases  "  nervous  palpitation  "  if  the  patient  complains  of  palpita- 
tion when  a  physical  examination  of  the  heart  shows  no  anatomical  change  in  it. 
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rule,  in  these  cases  we  really  have  to  do  with  a  heart  whose  action  is  increased 
ibnonnal  nervous  influences.  In  many  caaes  the  palpitation  arises  from  slight 
external  causes,  which  may  g-ive  rise  to  little  or  no  palpitation  in  a  healthy  per- 
son, as,  for  example,  after  the  slijfhtest  mental  excitement,  after  any  slight  phys- 
ical exertion,  after  taking  food,  after  indulg^ing  in  certain  drinks,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  wine,  or  beer,  or  after  assuming  certain  positions,  as  in  lying  on  the  left 
side.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  do  with  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  heart  to 
external  irritation.  Fbunlly  the  increase  in  vipor  of  the  heart's  action  is  associ- 
ated with  a  decided  increase  in  its  frequency.  We  have  often  seen  patients  with 
nervous  palpitation  who  had  a  pulse-rate  of  140  to  IfiO  beats  a  minute  after  com- 

Iparatively  slight  exertion;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  apparently  a  sort  of  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  patient  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  heart,  so  that  contrac- 
tions of  normal  strength  and  rapidity  give  rise  to  disagreeable  sensations. 
The  patient  rarely  complains  of  continuous  palpitation;  it  usually  occurs  in 
more  or  leiis  sharj»ly  defined  paroxysms.    Very  commonly  in  pure  nervous  palpi- 
tation we  have  to  do  with  persons  who,  in  general,  suffer  from  nervous,  hysterical, 
and  neurasthenic  symptoms,  or  they  are  aniemic  persons,  chlorotic  girls,  etc.;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  nervoxis  palpitation  may  occur  in  very  full-blooded,  "  plethoric  " 
rabjects. 
L         Often  hypochondriasis  plays  an  important  part,  and  dread  of  heart  disease 
H    »n<i  the  thought  of  its  possible  con&equences  excite  a  palpitation  which  confirms 
"I       the  patient  in  his  delusion. 

The  diagnosis  of  nervous  palpitation  can  be  made  only  when  repeated  careful 
examination  sliows  no  objwtive  abnornmlity  in  the  heart.  In  many  cases,  as 
when  there  are  ana?mic  murmurs,  the  decision  may  be  quite  difficult.  We  must 
always  pay  particular  attention  to  the  whole  constitution  and  the  general  impres- 
sion which  the  patient  makes. 

It  is  often  especially  difficult  to  distinguish  between  purely  nervous  palpita- 
tion in  a  heart  otherwise  functionally  normal,  and  conditions  of  congenital  or 
acquired  weakness  of  the  heart  (vide  supra). 

The  proprnosis  is  bo  far  favfjruble  in  that  the  disease  is  not  dangerous.  In 
many  cases  improvement  and  final  recovery  may  l»e  effected,  but  other  cases,  of 
course,  resist  nil  theraf>eutic  efforts  very  obstinately. 

The  treatment  must  first  be  directed  to  improving  the  patient's  general  con- 
MiTution.  The  anteraie  are  to  be  given  iron,  quinine,  and  strengthening  diet. 
"C  put  full-bk>f>ded  persons,  however,  on  scanty  fare,  and  prescribe  for  them 
Dtttcr  Waters,  or  a  bnth  cure  at  Marienbad  or  Kissingen.  When  there  is 
hyMpria  or  nenrnsthenia,  it  rr-qiiires  specinl  frentment.  If  the  patient  is  hypo- 
Cuotiilriiicul.  of  coiin^e  tlip  main  thing  is  for  the  pliysjcian  to  renssure  him.  We 
Mould  nvoid  all  the  infliienrp«:  which  Fpem  to  excite  pnlpitation.  As  a  symptom- 
^'ip  ludictttion  during  an  attack  wp  should  reconinjcnd  the  patient  especially  to 
•"*?  quiet.  The  use  of  cold  to  the  ciirdiac  rpgion — cold  compresses  and  ice-bog^ 
^^»tt3j  acts  beneficially.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
•QxleQcy  to  palpitation  associated  with  cardiac  weakness  may  often  be  allayed 
V  tietbodical  exercise  and  the  invigoration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  consequent 
"^♦''eiipon  (see  the  preceding  chapter).  Among  internal  renipdie^  we  must  employ 
""^nes,  and  in  severer  cases  even  narcotics.  Among  the  former  we  would  men- 
"onpsppoially  ethereal  tincture  of  valerian  and  bromide  of  potassium,  which  have 
•^Peatfdly  done  us  good  service.  Digitalis  is  usually  of  little  value  in  pure  neu- 
"^^  of  the  heart,  but  we  may  give  it  as  an  experiment,  say  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
*^  'nt  tincture  with  the  same  amount  of  cherry-laurel  water. 

^-  Tachycardift  (Paroxysmal  Tachycardia). — A  peculiar  and  quite  rare  neu- 
"***  of  the  heart,  tachycardia,  consists  of  an  enormous  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
*^*tuiijon  in  paroxj'sms,  up  to  160-200  beats  and  more  a  minute. 
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We  hav»'  already  mentioned  these  attacks  ns  a  rare  symptom  in  mitral  ant 
aortic  valvular  diseast^  and  in  dispftses  of  the  myocardiMin,  but  preeisely  similar 
attacks  occur  as  a  pure  neurosis  without  demoustrable  lesion  of  the  heart,  particu- 
larly in  anieiuie,  nervous,  or  obese  individuals.    We  saw  one  very  well-marked  case] 
in  a  lady  with  extreme  neurasthenic  melancholia.     The  attacks  oocwrred  manjrj 
times  a  day.  each  lastini?  only  a  few  minutes.    We  were  often  able  while  feelingj 
the  pulse  to  notice  that  it  f^uddenty  became  extremely  rapid,  and  then  in  a  brief  | 
time  almost  with  equal  suddenness  resumed  its  approximately  nonnal  rate.     W»] 
have  seen  many  t^imilar  attacks  of  genuine  tachycardia,  ftlthoup:h  not  so  extreme, 
in  young  and  tieurasthenie  individuals,  following  TniiPcular  exertion — for  example, < 
in  soldiers.     Similar  states  develop  sometinies  after  diphtheria  (q.v.),  and  after] 
oilier  acute  infectious  diseases;  but  in  such  instances  the  tachycardia  is  usually] 
more  continuous  and  not  so  distinctly  parox>"smaK 

In  men  we  must  consider  the  pwsihility  of  the  action  of  injurious  habits,  suckJ 
as  drinking  and  ftniokiiig'.    The  individual  attack  usually  begins  quite  suddenly,! 
by  day  or  by  iiig-ht.  sometimes  witln>ut  uuy  cause,  but  often  it  is  apparently  pro- 
duced by  certain  e.xciting  causes,  especially  at  times  by  overdistention  of  the 
stomach.     The  patient  feels  that  the  attack  is  coming,  he  becomes  anxious  and 
restless,  and  lnoks  [lale;  but  there  are  not,  as  a  rule,  at  least  according  to  our 
experience,  any  symptoms  like  praxronlial  anxiety,  dyspn<ya,  or  attacks  of  faint- 
ness.    We  notice  in  the  heart  itself,  during-  the  attack,  chiefly  a  great  acceleratioo  I 
of  the  heart-sounds.     We  sometimes  hear  indefinite,  functional  murmurs.     The] 
action  of  the  heart  is  often  quite  regular,  but  there  is  not  infrequently  manifest^ 
arhythmia  durinii;  the  attack.     Acute  increase  of  the  hearths  dullness  has  been 
observed  during  the  attack.     We  have  repeatedly  been  able  to  verify  a  markt»d, 
temporary  dilatation  of  this  sort,  particularly  in  patients  %vitli  heart  disease,  and' 
also  in  one  c:inc  of  paroxysmal  tuchyennlia  affecting;  a  ssutferer  from  cirrhosis  o£^ 
tile  liver.    In  other  instances  and  especially  when  the  tachycjirdia  is  a  mere  neu-| 
rosis,  no  such  dilatation  of  the  heart  can  be  made  out. 

We  know  little  that  is  definite  as  to  the  nature  of  the  attacks.    The  affectionj 
is  usually  regartled  as  a  temporary'  paralysis  of  the  vagus. 

We  may  also  state  here  that  paroxysmal  and  eoivstant  tachycardia  have  also 
been  rn^peatedly  obser\'ed  in  anatomical  lesions  of  the  cardiac  nerves  and  their 
centers,  in  lumnrs  and  other  affections  in  the  vicinity  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  in  cmiprfssion  i*f  (he  vagu.s  in  the  neck  from  new  growths,  and  aneurisms. 

The  progno^.ls  of  tachycardia  ile)}cnds  first  upon  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
disease.  We  do  nut  know  whether  a  permanent  recovery  is  possible  in  idiopathic 
cases,  but  we  can  always  succeed  in  improving  the  condition.  The  treatment  dur- 
ing the  attack  conaists  in  enjoining  complete  bodily  rest,  and  in  applying  ice  to 
the  heart.  Such  sedatives  iis  bromide  of  potassitnn,  water  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
tincture  of  valerian  are  particularly  beneficial  in  the  "purely  nen^ous "  cases. 
Sometimes  the  jihysii-ian  may  even  be  constrainetl  to  the  cautious  injection  of] 
small  amounts  of  morphine.  In  other  respects  our  treatment  is  determined  mainly^ 
by  the  underlying  condition,  if  known.  [If  there  is  reason  to  think  that  thai 
stomach  is  overloaded,  gentle  measures  should  be  taken  to  empty  it. — V.]  The' 
best  way  to  guard  against  the  return  of  the  attacks  is  to  give  precise  hygienic; 
directions,  suited  to  the  patient's  constitution  and  manner  of  life.  The  contin-| 
ued  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  to  be  of  service. 
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SECTION   II 
Diseases  of  the  Pericardium 

CHAPTER  I 

PEBICABDinS 

{Inflammation  of  the  Pirieardium) 

SMfAiOigj. — Pericarditis  seldom  appears  as  a  primary  idiopathic  disease.    It  is 
usually  merely  a  sequel  or  a  complication  of  other  diseases.    Thus,  it  is  observed 
with  particiilar  frequency  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  where  it 
appears  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  combination  with  acute  endocarditis.    It 
is  not  impossible  that  some  few  cases  of  apparently  primary  acute  pericarditis 
belong,  from  an  eetioiogical  standpoint,  to  acute  articular  rheumatism — that  is, 
they  are  excited  by  the  same  pathogenic  factors  which  exceptionally  attack  the 
pericardium  alone,  without  simultaneous  participation  of  the  joints  in  the  disease. 
Tbis  supposition  is  rendered  probable  from  the  later  course  of  many  such  cases. 
for  instance,  arthritis  may  ensue.    Cases  of  secondary  pericarditis,  unassociated 
with  articular  rheumatism,  occur,  although  much  less  often,  in  other  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  among  which  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  septico-pyeemic  processes, 
as  veil  as  scurvy  and  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  deserve  especial  mention.    In  sepsis 
and  pysemia  the  pericarditis  is  purulent,  and  in  purpura,  hsemorrhagic.    Among 
the  chronic  diseases  in  the  course  of  which  pericarditis  sometimes  appears  we 
most  mention  especially  chronic  nephritis.     We  have  seen  hsemorrhagic  peri- 
carditis in  association  with  leukeemia.    Pericarditis  sometimes  occurs  also  in  the 
victims  of  carcinoma,  but  here  it  is  probably  dependent  upon  a  secondary  septic 
infection.    Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  severe  hemorrhagic  pericarditis 
is  seen  comparatively  often  in  alcoholic  subjects,  and  apparently  as  a  primary 
disease.    Often  it  is  really  tubercular,  but  by  no  means  always;  and  if  not,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  primary  hsemorrhagic  inflammation,  analogous 
to  hiemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  or  htematoma  of  the  dura  mater. 

A  large  number  of  cases  arise  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the 
vicinity.  Thus  we  not  infrequently  see  pericarditis  as  a  result  of  pleurisy,  espe- 
cially on  the  left  side,  and  in  pneumonia  complicated  with  pleurisy.  New  growths 
and  ulcerative  processes  in  the  oesophagus,  in  the  vertebrse,  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
or  in  the  lungs,  also  lead  at  times  to  perforation  into  the  pericardium  and  a  con- 
sequent inflammation.  It  is  not  settled  whether  the  pericarditis,  which  appears  in 
tbe  course  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  is  also  to  l>e  regarded  as  arising  from  ex- 
tension by  contiguity.  We  have  thought  of  this  possibility,  because  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact  that  secondary  pericarditis  is  especially  frequent  in  valvular 
^^^ase  of  the  aorta,  suggesting  a  direct  propagation  of  the  inflammatory  germs 
throujfh  the  aortic  wall  to  the  pericardium.  Still,  it  must  of  course  be  allowed 
*nat  this  form  of  pericarditis  may  have  an  independent  origin,  particularly  in 
<5ase8  of  mitral  disease.  Pericarditis  may  also  develop  as  a  result  of  myocarditis, 
abscess  of  the  heart,  etc. 

Tuberculosis  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  aetiology  of  pericarditis.  No 
*niall  number  of  apparently  primary  cases  of  pericarditis  turn  out  at  the  autopsy 
**  be  tubercular.  This  seems  to  come  on  in  quite  an  isolated  way,  or  as  one 
^ynptom  of  a  special  localized  form  of  tuberculosis,  which  we  term  tuberculosis 
of  the  serous  membranes.  In  many  cases  we  can  discover  the  origin  of  a  tuber- 
<5nlar  pericarditis  in  the  direct  extension  of  a  tubercular  pleurisy.  In  apparently 
prunaiy  cases  the  occurrence  of  the  infection  may  sometimes  be  explained  by  the 
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discovery  of  a  tubercular  lymph-gland,  which  has  broken  through  into  the  peri-j 
carrlium. 

Perictirdilis  is  usually  a  disease  of  youth  and  middle  life,  but  it  may  also  occur 
in  advanccf]  age. 

Fatholog^ical  Anatomj?'.— Onlinnry  pericarditis  involves  the  internal  surfacei 
of  the  pericardium  in  either  a   circumscribed  or  diffuse  manner.     Inflatnmu- 
tion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  distinfruished  as  external 
pericarditis  {vide  infra).     The  anatomical  processes  in  pericarditis  are  precisely 
analogous  to  those  in  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes  in  general,  especially] 
of  the  pleura. 

We  usually  divide  pericarditis  into  Bhrinous,  sero-fibrinous,  hsemorrhagic,  and 
purulent  (or  ichorous)  forms,  according  to  the  character  of  the  exudation.     ThCi 
fibrinous  and  sero-fibrinous  forms,  with  an  abundant  fluid  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardial cavity,  are  the  most  frequent,  occurring  in  articular  rheumatism,  in  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart,  etc.     Both  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  covered  with 
masses  of  fibrine,  which  often  show  a   reticular  or  villous  arrangement   (cori 
villosum).     Besides  this,  we  find  more  or  less  of  a  fluid  effusion  which  distends^l 
the  pericardium.     The  fluid  is  of  a  serous  nature,  contains  more  or  less  nuraer-j 
ous  flakes  of  fibrine,  and  is  turbid  from  the  admixture  of  cells — pus-eorpu»cle3»[ 
and,  in  part,  desquamated  endothelium.     A  purulent  pericarditis  is  always  the' 
expression  of  a  specific  infection  of  the  pericardium.    It  is  seen  in  pya?mic  dis- 
eases, as  a  result  of  empyema,  and  in  perforation  of  abscesses,  cancers  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, etc.,  into  the  pericardium.    A  hsemorrhagic  effusion  is  seen  chiefly  in  tuber- J 
cular  pericarditis.    In  this  we  find  miliary  tubercles,  and  little  cheesy  nodules  in] 
the  inflammatory  new  growths,  besides  all  the  signs  of  inflammation.    The  specific 
tubercular  changes  are  sometimes  recognizable  with  the  naked  eye,  but  at  othei 
times  we  have  to  use  the  microscope  to  find  them,    nffiraorrhag-ic  pericarditis  also-J 
occurs  in  general  ho?morrhagic  diseases,  such  as  scurvy,  and  in  weak  and  debili- 
tated persons,  especially  drunkards  {vide  supra). 

In  long-continued  pericarditis  the  cardiac  mu?clc  almost  invariably  undergoes 
changes.     The  heart  is  usually  flabby  and  dilated,  and  the  muscle  often  shows 
fatty  degeneration.     After  the  pericarditis  has  lasted  a  long  time  there  is  oftenl 
consideriible  atrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  fat  tissue^l 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis  in  connection  with] 
valvular  disease  and  degenerations  of  the  myocardium. 

In  favorable  cases  of  pericarditis  we  may  have  a  perfe<^l  recoverj'.     The  sc 
called  macitlw  tendinece  sometimes  remain  in  the  pericardium  as  residua  of  «! 
past  circumscribed  pericarditis.     In  some  eases  the  pericarditis  leads  to  an  adhe-| 
sion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  to  each  other,  and  obliteration  of  the 
pericardial  cavity  (vide  infra).    In  many  cases  a  chronic  ptericarditis  finally  de-j 
velops  from  the  acute  form,  or  the  whole  affection  takes  a  more  chronic  course' 
from  the  outset.    In  this  way  chronic  adhesions  of  c«innc<:'tive  tissue  arise,  and 
great  thickening  of  the  pericardium,  but  the  amount  c.f  fluid  is  usually  smalL 
Sometimes  the  chronic  pericarditis  is  interrnpted  by  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the 
disease. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — 1.  SuhjecUve  Sympfomji,  General  Si/mptoms,  and  Fever.\ 
— Mild  forms  of  pericarditis  may  develop,  as  in  the  course  of  an  acute  articulai 
rheumatism,  without  causing  any  subjective  sjTuptoms.  They  are  discovered  only! 
by  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  heart.  In  severe  cases,  however,  the  peri-! 
carditis  causes  violent  subjective  symptoms,  which  of  course  have  in  themselve»J 
little  that  is  characteristic. 

On  careful  questioning  we  often  find  that  there  is  pain  in  the  cardiac  reg^ionj 
or  not  infrequently  in  the  epigastrium.    This  pain  is  of  decided  diagiiostic  impoi 
tance,  but  it  does  not  always  exist. 
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A  general  feeling  of  constraint  and  distress  is  almost  constant  in  all  acute  cases 
of  any  severity,  and  so  is  a  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  which  may  increase  to  the  highest 
degree  of  orthopncea.  The  patient8  often  complain  of  headache.  In  serere  caaw 
they  become  stupid  and  comatose. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  extensive  pericarditis  must  impede  the  motions 
of  the  heart.  Probably  the  most  important  way  in  which  it  does  this  is  by  in- 
creasing the  tension  in  the  pericardium,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricles,  so  that  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  not  normally  filled  and  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  ensues.  Furthermore,  the  pericarditic  deposits  and 
adhesions,  and  such  changes  in  the  myocarrlium  as  may  occur,  interfere  with  the 
cardiac  systole.  Thus  are  explained  the  early  signs  of  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  blood  received  by  the  arteries,  as  shown  by  pallor  and  cerebral  antemia;  the 
distention  of  the  systemic  veins,  as  shown  by  cyanosis;  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  causing  dyspncea. 

The  dyspncea  is  also  increased  in  large  pericardial  effusions  by  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  distended  pericardium  on  the  left  lung. 

Acute  pericarditis  is  usually  associated  with  fever.  This  has  no  spe<"ial  type, 
and  usually  keeps  at  a  moderate  height— 102°  to  103.5°  (SO^-SQ.S^C.)— but  it 
often  exhibits  considerable  variations.  In  cases  of  recovery  the  fever  declines  by 
lysis.     Chronic  pericarditis  may  run  its  whole  cmirse  without  fever. 

2.  Physical  Signs — Inspection. — The  general  hue  of  a  patient  with  severe 
pericarditis  is  pale,  but  also  more  or  less  cyanotic.  He  has  an  anxioas  expression. 
He  lies  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  raised,  or  he  sits  up  in  bed.  The  breath- 
ing is  usually  rapid,  labored,  and  somewhat  irregular.  The  veins  in  the  neck  are 
swollen  and  prominent.  We  very  often  see  marked  undulating  or  pulsating 
movements  in  the  jugular  veins,  as  a  result  of  stasis.  The  cardiac  region  seems 
tinusually  promuient  in  all  eases  with  much  effusion,  and  the  intercostal  spaces 
there  are  flatteiied  out.  We  sometimes  detect  a  slight  cedematous  swelling  of  the 
chest-wall  itself. 

If  the  action  of  the  heart  is  powerful  and  the  exudation  small,  the  heart's 
Bioveraents  may  be  distinctly  visible.  In  other  cases  they  are  seen  only  faintly, 
and  they  may  be  noticeably  diffuse.  If  the  exudation  is  abundant,  or  if  adhesions 
occur  (vide  infra),  they  may  disappear  altogether. 

Palpation  in  the  milder  cases  shows  the  apex-beat  in  its  normal  position  and 

"about  normal  strength;  but  if  the  amouut  of  the  pericardial  effusion  increases, 

^"^  heart  is  pushed  away  from  the  chest-wall  by  it,  aud  hence  the  heart-beat 

*Tci|pa  ireaker  until  it  disappears  entirely.    In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  to  be  felt 

Win  if  the  patient  bends  forward  or  lies  on  his  left  side.    In  the  rest  of  the  cnr- 

'"'^  »t!gion  we  sometimes  feel  the  movements  feebly^  but  they  entirely  disappear 

,  "*e  effusion  increases.     There  is  diagnostic  importnnce  in  the  contrnst  Iw^-tween 

^  S~te.nt  extent  of  cardiac  dullness  (vide  iufra)  and  the  faintly  distiiiLTuishrtble 

''fir-»iis  of  the  heart,  with  absence  of  a  distinct  apex-l»eat  and  any  umrked  epi- 

I    "^tj-^p  pulsation.     In  some  cases,  by  layinj^  the  hand  flat  on  the  ehe>t,  we  can 

^L^Iie  rub  of  the  rough  pericardial  surfaces  against  each  other. 

*  V>e  pulse  is  usually  accelerated,  and  in  severe  cases  it  becomes  irregular.     In 
^^^^  large  effusion,  as  we  have  already  snid,  the  tension  and  height  of  the  pulse 

t^  "-^^i-minished.  In  severe  cases  the  pulse  sometimes  becomes  very  small  and  weak, 
wot.  xvhen  the  heart  is  otherwise  normal  and  strong,  it  may  also  remain  quite 
.  *^K — and  indeed  this  condition  of  the  pulse,  in  contrast  to  the  great  weaken- 
^ti?  Of  iJie  heart -beat,  is  sometimes  of  diagnostic  siprnificance.  In  some  cases  with 
a  latij^e  pericardial  effusion  we  have  seen  a  manifest  pulsus  paradoxus — that  is,  a 
Qitnitiiitjon  or  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  radial  pulse  on  every  inspiration. 

'-hanges  in  percussion-resonance  are  evident  as  soon  as  the  pericardial  sac  is 
di^fn(l,.,l  with  exudation.    The  so-called  triangular  shape  of  cardiac  dullness  is 
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regarded  as  especially  characteristic  of  large  i>ericardial  exudations.  The  blunt 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  found  above  in  the  second  or  third  left  intercostal  space, 
near  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  lateral  b<iuiidarie.s  run  oblitiuely  to  the  right 
and  downward  to  about  the  right  parasternal  lint*,  and  to  the  left  and  downward 
to  the  left  mammillary  line,  or  beyond.  The  hnmd  base  of  the  triangle  which  lies 
below  13  usually  not  to  l>e  defined  by  percussion,  on  accoimt  of  the  adjacent  left 
lobe  of  ihe  liver.  On  the  border  of  the  dullness  we  often  find  a  tympanitic  reso-, 
nance  due  to  the  retraction  of  the  adjacent  lung. 

In  general,  the  author's  personal  ex|)erience  forces  him  to  say  that  we  must 
not  be  too  dogmntio  in  the  establishment  of  spt^cial  shapes  of  cardiac  dullness, 
as  peculiar  to  pericarditis.  The  fart  of  enlargement  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dull- 
ness, and  the  marked  sense  of  resistance  upon  percussion,  ore  important  signs,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  Tariety  in  the  shaj>es  of  (he  dull  area,  although  extension 
of  the  dullness  upward  and  to  the  right  may  be  regarded  as  particularly  frequent. 
According  to  Ebstein's  observations,  the  tirst  change  in  percussion  in  incipient 
exudation  is  usually  an  extension  to  the  right  of  the  heart's  apex,  in  a  triangle 
between  the  heart  and  the  liver. 

The  area  of  the  dulhiess  depends,  of  course,  iu  the  first  place,  upon  the  araouut 
of  the  effusion,  but  we  must  take  special  notice  that  in  regard  to  this  the  relation 
is  not  constant.  In  old  cases  of  i>ericarditis  especially  wo  sometimes  find  the 
cardiac  dullness  very  extensive,  while  the  autoijsy  detects  only  a  little  fluid  in  the 
pericardium.  This  is  explained  partly  by  a  secondary  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and 
partly  by  a  persistent  retraction  of  the  lung.  M 

It  is  an  often-mentioned  but  seldom  available  diagnostic  sign  of  pericarditis  ■ 
that  in  many  cases  the  still  perceptible  ape.x-beat  lies  within  the  cardiac  dullness, 
since  the  pericardial  effusion  extends  farther  to  the  left  than  the  heart  itself.    It  ■ 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  dullness  in  pericarditis  often  shows  very  great  fl 
changes  when  the  patient  changes  his  position.     The  dullness  is  more  extensive 
when  the  body  is  erect  than  when  lying  down,  and  when  the  patient  lies  on  hie 
side  it  sometimes  shows  a  lateral  displaeeinenl  of  several  centimetres.     The  same 
changes,  however,  though  rarely  so  marked,  also  occur  in  a  hypertrophied  heart. 

The  characteristic  pathognomonic  auscultatory  sign  of  pericarditis  is  the  peri- 
cardial frietion-ruL.  This  arises  during  the  movements  of  the  heart  from  the 
Dibbing  of  the  rough  and  inflamed  pericardial  surfaces  against  eacii  other.  The 
friction-rub  is  absent  in  pericarditis  if  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  two  layers  of  the 
pericardium  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  fluid  effusion,  or  if 
they  can  no  longer  rub  against  each  other  from  an  adhesion  of  the  layers  of  the 
pericardium.  We  usually  hear  the  friction-rub  loudest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  base  of  the  heart,  but  it  may  also  be  heard  at  other  parts  of  the  heart.  In 
general  the  adventititius  sounds  of  i>ericarditis  are  not  transmitted  to  any  great 
distance.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  described  as  rubbing,  grating,  or  scratching. 
The  frictiou-ioib  may  be  heard  chiefly  either  during  the  systole  or  during  the 
diastole  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  in  general  not  often  closely  associated  with  the 
phases  of  the  heart's  action.  We  sometimes  find  it  intermitting  frequently,  and 
jerky.  The  intensity  of  the  friction-rub  sometimes  varies  with  the  phases  of  the 
respiration.  It  is  usually  louder  on  inspiration,  but  sometimes  on  expiration.  If 
the  patient  changes  his  position,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  sometimes  altered. 
It  is  louder  when  sitting  up  than  lying  down,  etc.  The  friction-rub  often  sounds 
louder  if  the  stethoscope  is  presvsed  firmly  against  the  chest,  since  in  this  way  the 
layers  of  the  pericardium  are  approximated  to  each  other. 

The  heart-sounds,  when  the  valves  arc  intact,  may  sometimes  be  heard  as  well 
as  the  friction-rub,  or  they  may  be  completely  drowned  b,v  the  loud  rub,  at  least 
in  some  parts  of  the  heart.  In  general,  they  are  faint  in  every  case  of  pericawlial 
effusion,  since  their  conduction  to  the  ear  is  impaired.    In  large  effusions  where 
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no  friction-rub  is  to  be  heard,  we  hear  the  heart -sounds,  especially  the  first,  but 
only  veiy  faintly  and  obscurely.  This  condition,  in  connection  with  the  increase 
of  the  cardiac  dullness,  is  of  diag^nostic  importance.  If  there  is  also  valvular  dis- 
ease with  the  pericarditis,  the  pericardial  and  endocardial  murmurs  are  some- 
times hard  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  but  usually  the  former  greatly  pre- 
ponderate. 

3.  SequelcB  of  Pericarditis. — A  large  pericardial  effusion  may  excite  special 
symptoms  from  pressure  on  the  neighboring  organs.  Thus  we  have  already  said 
that  compression  of  the  left  lung  must  increase  the  dyspnoea.  In  many  cases  we 
also  notice  a  moderate  dullness  over  the  left  lower  back,  from  compression  of  the 
left  lower  lobe.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  combination  of  pericarditis  and  left- 
sided  pleurisy  with  effusion.  In  rare  cases  difficulty  in  deglutition  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  result  of  pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  and  paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord 
from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve. 

In  cases  of  long-continued  pericarditis  the  same  sequelae  may  develop  as  in  any 
chronic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  amount  of  urine  diminishes  as  a  result  of  the 
low  arterial  pressure.  The  venous  stasis  finally  leads  to  general  dropsy  and  to 
symptoms  of  passive  congestion  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  We  would  also 
state  that  we  have  repeatedly  met  with  large  effusions  in  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
especially  hydrothorax,  without  any  oedema  of  the  skin.  All  the  symptoms  of 
stasis  mentioned,  however,  are  often  due  much  less  to  the  pericarditis  itself  than 
to  the  atrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  which  frequently  follow  it  {vide 
«upro). 

Special  Forms  of  Pericarditis 

1.  Pericarditis  externa  and  Hediastino-pericarditis  (Pleuro-pericarditis). — 
By  pericarditis  externa  we  mean  an  inflammation  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  which  is  usually  combined  with  an  inflammation  of  the  mediastinal 
connective  tissue  and  the  neighboring  pleura,  especially  over  the  lingula  of  the  left 
lung.  This  form  of  pericarditis  may  exist  by  itself,  or  it  may  be  combined  with 
internal  pericarditis.  It  is  a  rare  di.Hcase,  and  is  most  frequently  seen  as  a  result 
of  tubercular  pleurisy. 

The  physical  signs  must  differ  so  much,  according  to  the  localization  and  extent 
of  the  process,  that  we  can  give  few  general  data  in  regard  to  them.  There  are 
only  a  few  peculiar  signs,  which  must  be  noted  as  characteristic  of  many  cases.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  apex-beat,  or  at  the  left  border  of  the  cardiac  dullness,  we  some- 
times hear  a  so-called  extra-pericardial  (pleuro-pericardial)  friction-rub.  This 
aepends  both  upon  the  cardiac  movements  and  upon  the  respiratory  movements. 
The  friction  sound  often  becomes  louder  during  inspiration,  or,  again,  it  may  be 
andible  only  when  the  lungs  are  fully  inflat(?(l.  On  holding  the  breath  we  hear 
""^'ely  the  sound  due  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  while  on  deep  breathing  the 
pleuritic  friction-sound  is  also  to  be  heard.  In  individual  cases  there  are  many 
'Modifications,  which  can  not  all  be  niontioned.  Another  interesting  sign,  first 
found  by  Griesinger  and  Kussmaul  in  a  cicatricial  mediastiiio-pericanlitis,  is  the 
^-called  pulsus  paradoxus.  This  consists  of  a  diminution  of  the  pulse  at  each 
inspiration.  This  condition  arises,  in  part  of  the  cases  at  least,  from  the  fact  that 
the  bands  and  adhesions  of  connective  tissue  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  mechan- 
ically nick  into  and  contract  its  lumen  at  every  inspiratory  movement  of  the 
thorax.  This  explanation,  of  course,  does  not  sufticc  for  all  cases,  since  the  pulsits 
JWadoxu*  also  occurs  under  other  conditions,  as  with  large  p«>ricardial  effusions. 
"^  some  cases  there  may  be  seen  a  marked  swelling  of  the  jugular  veins  in  the 
Tieck  at  each  inspiration,  at  the  same  time  with  the  puhus  paradoxus,  since 
t*ie  large  venous  trunks  also  undergo  a  mecjhanical  nickinj?  and  constriction  at 
*>ch  inspiration.    We  have  ourselves  seen  a  very  pronounced  slowing  of  the  pulse 
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at  every  inspiration,  in  a  complicated  case  of  extra-pericardial  acllieaiouB  (vagus 
irritation?)-  We  must  also  mention  that  Riegel  observed  a  disappearance  of  ihe 
apex-beat  on  expiration  in  some  cases  where  there  were  bands  of  eonueotive  tis^juo 
between  the  lungs  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart.  At  every  expiration  the 
bands  wore  stretched  more  tightly,  and  hence  checked  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
2.  Obliteration  of  the  Pericardial  Cavity  (Adhesive  Pericarditis:  Adhesions 
of  ihe  Layers  of  the  Perleaidium;  Concretio  seu  SynechtJi  pericardii). — We  may 
have  a  more  or  less  complete  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  with 
each  other  as  a  result  of  pericarditis.  We  can  sometimes  observe  the  occurrence 
of  this  condition  during  the  course  of  a  pericarditis.  Quite  frequently,  however, 
we  meet  with  extensive  adhesions  of  the  two  laj-ers  of  the  pericardium  at  autopsies, 
without  being  able  to  gather  any  history  of  a  i>revious  acute  pericarditis.  The 
pericarditis  must  have  occurred  here  in  a  chronic  way,  and  without  symptoms  from 
the  outset. 

Even  extensive  adhesions  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  may  develop  and  remain 
entirety  without  symptoms,  and  be  met  with  accidentally  at  the  autopsy.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  causes  special  phy?ical 
signs  and  severe  clinical  sequela?.  Of  the  physical  signs,  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  discussed  is  the  systolic  retraction  of  the  chest,  either  limited  to  the  apex  or 
involving  a  larger  area.  This  is  most  comprehensible  if  there  is  an  adhesion  of 
the  pericardium  with  the  heart,  and  also  with  the  chest-wall  (Skoda)  ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly find  this  retraction  at  the  systole  without  co-existing  estra-pcricardial  adhe- 
sions. It  is  not,  however,  an  absolutely  certain  sign  of  an  intra-pericardial  adhe- 
sion, especially  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  systolic  retraction  at  the  fli>ex  alone,  or 
limited  to  the  third  or  fourth  intercostal  space,  since  systolic  retractions  may  some- 
times occur  in  other  disturbances  of  the  heart's  motions,  or  even  under  normal 
conditions;  but  systolic  retractions  of  the  whole  cardijic  region  are,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  a  certain  sign  of  pericardial  adhesion.  The  amount  of  this  retraction 
is  often  dependent  upon  the  respiration,  it  being  usually  more  marked  on  inspira- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  very  often  there  is  no  retraction  of 
the  prsT'cordia  during  systole,  in  many  cases  of  undoubted  obliterative  pericar- 
ditis. In  brief,  the  symptum  under  consideration  is  extremely  amhiguou.«i,  and  it 
must  always  be  viewed  with  considerable  reserve  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  Of  at 
least  equal  importance,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  obscurity  or  absence  of  any  cardiac 
motion  cither  to  sight  or  tom-h.  We  can  lay  great  diagnostic  value  upon  the  - 
absence  of  a  normal  cardiac  impulse,  when  the  cardiac  dullness  is  increased,  al- 
though the  heart-Bounds  are  normal;  and  when  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  lung 
do  not  move  with  respiration,  bet'ause  of  the  adhesions  due  to  the  associated 
pleurisy  {vide  infra);  and  finally,  when  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  general 
course  of  the  illness  are  confirmatory,  for  instance,  if  there  are  indications  of  a 
previous  acute  pericarditis. 

The  other  symptoms  of  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity  are  more  rare  and 
in  their  diagnostic  eigTuficance  >;till  more  uncertain.  FriMlreic-h  obser\'ed  a  sudden 
collapse  of  the  jugular  veins  at  each  diastole — the  "  dia.stolic  collapse  " — while 
they  became  well  filled  again  at  the  next  systole.  He  explained  this  phenomenon 
by  supposing  that  the  conditions  for  emptying  the  veins,  at  the  moment  of  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle,  were  especially  favorable,  nince  the  chest-wall,  which  had 
previr>usly  been  drawn  in  by  the  systole,  went  back  again  quickly.  But  we  have 
ourselves  seen  distinct  diastolie  collapse  of  the  veins  in  a  case  of  adhe-sive  peri- 
carditis, the  diagnosis  of  which  was  confirmed  by  autopsy,  in  which  there  was 
no  systolic  retraction  of  the  pra-cordia.  Riess  described  some  cases  of  pericardial 
dhesions  in  which  the  heart -sounds  had  a  metallic  character  from  the  resonance 
;e  stomach,  which  had  been  drawn  up.     All  things  considered. 
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it  althoug-h  the  diagnosis  of  i>ericardial  adhesions  can  be  correctly  made  in 
many  cases,  yet  the  signs  giveai  for  it  are  more  or  less  uncertain,  since  they  may 
lie  absttnt  in  obliteratiun  of  the  pericardial  sac,  and  they  may  also  be  caused  by 
other  conditions  without  such  an  obliteration.    In  a  word,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
catabliuh  the  diagnosis  of  obliterative  pericarditis,  and  in  cases  of  this  sort  the 
autopsy  not  infrequently  brings  surprises,  as  our  own  exi)erienoe  has  shown. 
The  general  constitutional  symptoms  of  obliterative  pericarditis  are  also  sub- 
to  great  variations.    In  many  cases  the  affection,  as  we  have  said,  has  no 
iptoms  at  aU  or  at  least  no  grave  results.     In  other  cases,  however,  there  is 
Itstinct  evidence  of  circuliitorj-  disturbance.    This  disturbance  is  sometimes  due 
directly  to  the  mechanical  embarrassraent  of  the  heart,  but  more  often  to  sec- 
ondary changes  in  the  myocardium.     We   find  atrophy,  fatty  infiltration,  and 
fatty  degeneration,  with  consequent  dilatation.    In  such  cases  the  pulse  becomes 
small  and  frequent,  and  the  ordinary  picture  of  ruptured  compensation  is  dis- 
played, characterized  by  o3denia,  dyspnoea,  and  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  oft^-n  very  difficult.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  this  fonn  of  pericarditis  and  chronic  myocarditis,  or  the  "  idio- 
pathic "  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

There  is  another  symptom-complex,  somewhat  different  from  the  abov(%  which 
dteorves  special  mention.  We  have  been  acqiuainted  with  it  for  years,  but  it 
hu!tonly  lately  received  general  attention.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  obliteration 
fif  the  pericardial  sac,  there  is  developed  a  condition  so  like  that  nf  hepatic  cir- 
rliosifl  (q.v.),  that  the  name  of  *' pericarditic  pseudo-cirrhosis  of  the  liver"  haa 
been  applied  to  it.  There  are  increasing  dyspncpa  and  great  ascites,  with  subse- 
quent isdema  of  the  lower  extremities,  so  that  we  have  dropsy  of  the  lower  half 
vi  the  body,  while  the  upper  half  remains  free  from  a?dema  (sec  Fig.  43).  There 
niay  be,  however,  a  serous  effusion  demonstrable  in  one  or  both  pleural  cavities. 
At  the  autopsy  we  do  not  find  the  hepatic  cirrhosis  which  hiH  in  many  cases  been 
sup[K>sed  to  exist,  but  instead,  a  total  obliteration  of  the  i^ericardial  sac,  with 
wWch  is  often  associated  a  nutmeg  liver  (sometimes  atrophic,  vide  supra,  page 
^).  and  often,  also,  chronic  peritonitis  and  chronic  pleurisy.  The  peritonitis 
causes  a  marked  fibrous  thickening  of  the  peritoneum,  apt  to  be  especially  marked 
<5"  the  surface  of  the  liver,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  "  frosted  liver."  This 
condition,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  should  be  classed  as  one  of  "chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membranes"  (vide  sitpra.  p»age  289).  We  may  have  a 
Similar  group  of  symptoms  not  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
u  tho  circulatory  disturbance  resulting  from  the  obliteration  of  the  pericardium 
snects  chiefly  the  portal  circulation.  We  have  also  observed  a  combinalioti  of 
t'bliierative  pericarditis  with  genuine  hepatic  cirrhosis.  In  a  word,  the  cases  are 
f'*'  all  after  one  pattern.  The  diagnosis  can  not  be  correctly  made  unless  one 
'*  ««]Uainted  with  the  symptom-complex,  and  pays  special  attention  not  only 
to  !he  history  of  the  case  but  to  the  cardiac  signs,  such  as  increase  in  the  area  of 
"UlJness,  absence  of  apex-beat,  or  presence  of  systolic  retraction. 

^.  Ttibcrcular  Pericarditis. — Tubercular  pericarditis  is  an  important  disease 
<^'inically,  since  in  many  cases  it  is  apparently  primary.  It  may  be  either  quite 
fniie  or  chronic.  The  patient  falls  ill  suddenly,  or  more  gradually,  with  indcfi- 
^^  thoracic  symptoms,  dyspnoea,  general  weakness,  moderate  fever,  etc.  If  the 
y^ase  ii  of  long  duration,  there  is  more  or  less  oedema.  When  we  find  on  phys- 
ical examination,  in  such  cases,  the  signs  of  pericarditis,  the  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
'*' pericarditis  is  probable,  if  we  discover  a  general  "  phthbical  habit,"  hereditary 
PMisjK«ition,  and  also  co-existing  disease  of  other  serous  membranes,  especially 
plf'iirisy.  or  more  rarely  chronic  peritonitis.  In  the  latter  case  the  tubercular 
Pancarditis  forms  one  symptom  of  the  so-called  tulwrculosis  of  the  serous  mem- 
o'snes,  but,  as  has  been  said  before,  apparently  isolated  primary  tubercular  peri- 
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carditis  does  ocotir  {vide  supra).    We  have  seon  such  cases  repeatedly,  especially! 
ill  old  people.    In  these  cases  the  disease  is  not  easy  to  diagnosticate.    The  patient 
gives  one  the  impression  of  having  heart  disease,  but  the  physical  signs  in  the 
heart  are  somptinjes  of  a  very  indetinite  nature.     Frictinn*rubB  may  be  entirely 


Fifi  ^3  —  I'Sfudo-hepatif  elrrhoKls  due  to  iwricurclitis.    (Persmt.-il  iiliwrvHtuju* 

absent,  on  account  of  adhesions  or  of  large  effusions.  This  leud;'  to  confusion 
with  myocarditis  or  mitral  stenosis.  In  other  casefl,  of  course,  .ill  the  physical 
signs  of  pericarditis  mentioned  above  may  be  manifest,  and  a  correct  diagrnosis 
can  he  made. 

DiagnOflis. — From  what  precedes,  it  follows  that  the  diagruosis  of  pericarditis  is 
very  easy  in  many  cases,  but  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  in  others.  The  most 
unequivocal  sign  ip  the  characteristic  friction-rub.  The  practiced  ear  can  often 
distinguish  it  from  an  endocardial  sound  by  its  quality.  The  iR'ricardial  sound 
is  a  rubbing,  grating  noise,  near  the  ear;  the  endocardial  is  blowing,  distant  from 
the  ear.  The  following  features  may  serve  a.s  marks  of  distinction  in  doubtful 
cases:  1,  We  hear  the  pericardial  sounds  at  first,  and  also  later,  over  the  base  of 
the  heart  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pulmonary  valve;  the  endocardial  are  often  loudest 
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at  the  apex.  2.  The  pericardial  raurmurs  are  not  so  closely  associated  with  the 
phases  of  the  heart's  action,  with  systole  and  diastole,  aii?  the  endocardial.  3. 
We  find  that  the  pericardial  sounds  are  not  transmitted  far.  A  loud  rub  may  be 
audible  at  one  spot  which  can  not  be  heard  a  few  centimetres  away.  Loud  endo- 
cardial murmurs,  however,  are  audible  over  almost  the  whole  heart.  4.  Some- 
^  times  the  peculiarity  of  the  pericardial  murmur — that  it  becomes  louder  when 
H  the  patient  sits  tip,  on  pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  etc. — may  be  of  diagnostic 
^ks^ue.  In  many  ca&e«  the  loud,  functional,  ho-called  antemic  murmurs  over  the 
^^PpBe  of  the  heart  may  give  rise  to  confusion  with  pericarditis. 

If  no  pericarditic  friction  has  been  heard  during  any  part  of  the  illness,  it  ia 
seldom  possible  to  make  an  abs«>hire  dia^iosis  of  pericarditis.    At  least,  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  made  many  errors  in  the  diagnosis  of  such  cases.    Important 
faotOTB  to  be  considered  are  the  general  course  of  the  disease,  including  the  acute 
onset  and  pneeordial  pain,  and  also  the  shape  of  the  cardiac  dullness  (triangular), 
the  signs  furnished  by  the  apex-beat,  the  pulse,  and  the  heart-sounds.     We 
tte  already  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  confusion  between  pericarditis  and 
Abie  dis^ease  of  the  heart,  and  mitral  stenosis  if  unattended  by  murmur.    No 
f  universal  application  in  thene  cases  can  be  laid  down.    It  is  very  often 
^idvisable,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  danger,  to  make  an  exploratory  puncture  in 
'doubtful  cases  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.     This  is  done  at  the  left  edge  of  the 
sternum,  or  a  little  w.hv  in  from  the  left  limit  of  cardiac  dullness. 

Course  and  Frogno^OUS. — Many  cases  of  pericarditis  in  articular  rheumatism, 
piieumoniat  or  heart  disease,  and  also  many  of  the  rare  and  apparently  primary 
forms,  may  recover  completely.  The  disease  lasts,  in  the  mild  cases,  only  about 
a  week,  in  severe  cases  much  longer. 

ilany  cases  of  pericarditis,  however,  terminate  fatally.  The  unfavorable  issue 

nds  either  upon  the  severity  of  the  primary  disease,  or  upon  the  intensity 

of  the  pericarditis  itself.     In  extensive  croupous  pneumonia,  in  valvular  disease 

of  the  heart,  or  in  severe  chronic  nephritis,  an  attack  of  pericarditis  is  often  the 

terminal  affection — the  immediate  cause  of  death.    In  otherwise  healthy  persons^ 

hojKff^eT.  a  severe  pericarditis  with  a  large  effusion  may  be  the  direct  cause  of 

"®ath,  as  a  result  of  the  impairment  of  the  inoveiiients  of  the  heart.    Yet  one  need 

'X't  wbuUy  despair,  particularly  in  rlieuinaric  pericarditis,  even  in  cases  which 

^**'^i  very  bad.     The  prognosis  of  tulitTculnr  pericarditis  is  always  very  unfa- 

■""oruH^      This  form  may,  indeed,  run  quite  a  chronic  course,  but  it   ia  hardly 

^^^f  capable  of  definite  recoverv.     The  prognosis  of  pyiemic  pericarditis  is  alao 

"»i^avorable. 

-     In  one  class  of  cases  perienrdilis  takes  a  chronic  eoxirse  from  the  start,  or 

'"'^Hic  pericarditis  develops  from  an  acute  attack.     The  ultimate  prognosis  of 

,  ^'^  cases  is  usually  unfavornbie,  since  the  secondary  atrophy  and  dilatation  of 

^    heart  gradually  lead   to   (severe  disturbances  of  the  circulation.     We  have 

Holj^jj  above  of  the  termination  of  pericarditis  in  obliteration  of  the  pericar- 

**»aJ  sac. 

Treatment. — Since  pericarditisi  is  a  severe  affection  \inder  all  circumstances,  we 

»«U8t,  see  especially  that  the  putient  has  perfect  rest  and  care.     Extreme  caution 

'^^st  be  enjoined  upon  him,  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  at  first  the  subjective 

-yitiptoms  are  slight.     We  must  keep  the  patient  strictly  confined  to  the  bed,  and 

'^^^  let  him  leave  it  even  temporarily. 

The  remedies  which  are  use<l  against  pericarditis  aim  partly  at  keeping  the- 
^^flammation  in  check,  and  partly  at  aiding  the  action  of  the  heart.  For  the  first, 
uie  continued  application  of  ice  to  the  cardiac  region  deserves  especially  to  be 
"^omniended.  Local  blood-letting,  ten  or  twelve  leeches  to  the  cardiac  region 
"-formerly  very  often  but  now  more  rarely  used — may.  in  otherwise  strong  and 
hwltby  persons,  afford  great  relief  in  cases  with  marked  subjective  Bymptome. 
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Painting  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  blistering,  however,  deserve  little  con' 
dence.  Digitalis  is  our  chief  means  to  bring  down  an  accelerated  pulse,  and  to 
strengthen  the  heart's  action.  It  is  a  drug  which  is  most  active  and  most  fre- 
quently used  in  pericarditis,  and  is  always  indicated  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and 
of  diminished  tension.  Of  course,  the  action  of  the  remedy  muat  be  carefully 
watched,  as  in  ail  cases  where  digitalis  is  prescribed.  Tincture  of  strophanthus  ia 
also  useful.  As  a  palliative,  morphine  often  does  indispensable  service  when  the 
subjective  symptoms  are  marked  and  the  patient  is  very  restless.  Diuretics  are 
also  employed,  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion  (q.  v.). 

If  the  *\^nptom3  are  threatening,  the  question  arises  whether  a  large  fluid  peri- 
cardial otfusion  is  the  cause  of  the  severe  symptoms.  In  this  case  the  evacuation 
of  the  exudation  is  of  course  imperatively  indicated.  The  difficulty  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion,  however,  is  very  great,  because  in  any  individual  case  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  duid  that  may  be  present.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  consider  the  size  of  the  cardiac  dullness  and  the  weakening  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  but  both  factors  may  give  rise  to  deception.  Hence  we  always 
first  make  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  Pravaz's  hypodermic  syringe.  The  best 
point  for  insertion  is,  in  general,  the  sternal  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  [left]  inter- 
costal space  with  the  patient  on  his  back,  partially  raised  in  bed.  If  the  explora- 
tory puncture  gives  a  positive  result,  we  make  a  puncture  with  Biilroth's,  Fraent- 
zel's,  or  some  similar  trocar.  With  regard  to  the  details,  we  will  refer  to  the 
description  of  puncture  of  the  pleura.  Puncture  of  the  pericardium  is  always 
performed  by  the  aid  of  aspiration.  It  is  less  dangerous  than  might  be  feared. 
Even  injuries  to  the  heart  during  the  operation  have  scarcely  ever  had  grave  re- 
sults. The  temporary  relief  to  the  patient,  in  cases  of  successful  puncture,  is 
usually  very  striking,  but  the  permanent  results  of  pericardial  puncture  are,  of 
course,  much  less  favorable  than  those  of  puncture  of  the  pieuru,  which  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  elmrncter  of  the  underlying  disease.  In  some  cases  *>f  purulent  peri- 
carditis, incision  of  the  pericardium  has  also  been  practiced  after  the  analogy  of 
the  treatment  of  empyema.  In  other  fonns  of  pericarditis  with  an  abundant 
fibrino-serous  exudation,  it  might  often  be  preferable  to  make  an  incision  rather 
than  to  aspirate,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  much  esircrience  with  the  former 
method. 

[The  ex[)eriments  of  Rotch  show  that  pericardial  effusion  causes  dullness  in  the 
fifth  right  interspace,  a  sign  which  he  thinks  is  not  produced  in  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment.    Sti  far  as  is  known  to  the  editor,  he  is  the  only  person  who  has  acted  on 
this  observation,  and  punctured  on  the  right  of  the  sterinim  for  pericardial  effu- 
sion.    In  the  case  referred  to,  the  sigiis  pointed  to  a  very  large  acute  effusion  of    ^ 
rheumatic  origin.     The  first  puncture  was  made  in  the  fifth  left  interspace,  but  ■ 
only  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bloody  serum  was  obtained.    The  needle  was 
then  withdrawn  and  immediately  inserted  in  the  fourth  right  space  near  the  sternal 
border  with  absolutely  negative  result.    The  gravity  of  the  symptoms  led  to  two  ^ 
more  punctures  on  the  left  some  days  later,  one  with  small  though  positive  result.  | 
the  other  with  negative.    Absorption  and  recovery  ultimately  took  place. 

The  recommendation  of  the  author  to  make  a  preliminary  puncture  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe  for  diagnostic  purposes  seems  unnecessary,  just  as  with  pleural 
effusions.] 

If  there  is  a  condition  of  cardiac  weakness,  stimulants  are  indicated — strong 
wine,  subcutaneous  injections  of  ether  or  camphor,  or  wine  of  musk.  We  try  to 
keep  up  the  patient's  strength  by  the  best  of  nourishment. 

The  resulting  conditions  of  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  such  as  oedema,  in 
chronic  pericarditis,  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  valvular  disease  (t't(f« 
supra).    Digitalis  and  diuretics  are  the  chief  remedies. 
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CHAPTER  n 

HYDBO-PEBZCABDIUK,  HJSMO-FESICABDIUM,  AND  FNETJMO- 

PESICABDIUK 

1.  Hydro-Fericardimn 

{Dropty  of  th«  Pericardium) 

The  collection  of  a  serous  transudation  in  the  pericardial  sac,  without  any  in- 
flammatory symptoms  in  the  serous  membrane  itself,  we  term  hj'dro-pericardium, 
or  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.    Dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  which  formerly  played 
quite  a  great  role  in  pathology,  is  never  a  disease  of  itself,  but  is  always  a  sec- 
ondary condition.    It  may  occur  in  ansemic  and  cachectic  persons  as  a  result  of 
liydrsemia,  but  it  usually  depends  upon  a  local  or  general  venous  stasis  in  the 
pericardium.    In  the  latter  case  the  hydro-pericardium  is  one  symptom  of  general 
dropsy,  and  hence  is  found  chiefly  in  heart  disease,  renal  disease,  or  pulmonary 
emphysema. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  hydro-pericardium  are  only  exceptionally  distinct, 
\eag  obscured  by  the  underlying  affection.  Large  amounts  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  which  may  amount  to  a  quart  (a  litre)  or  more,  must  of  course  impair 
the  action  of  the  heart,  weaken  the  heart -beat  objectively,  and  cause  an  increase  in 
the  cardiac  dullness.  The  distinction  from  pericarditis  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  absence  of  a  friction-rub,  but  especially  by  attention  to  the  existence  of  an 
underlying  disease.  In  other  respects  the  distinction  between  a  pericardial  tran- 
Bodation  and  an  effusion  during  life  is  not  always  easy. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  depend  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
disease.  Only  exceptionally  do  we  need  to  puncture,  when  the  exudation  is  very 
IwRe. 

2.  H«emo-Fericardiiim 

(Blood  in  thf  Pericardial  fsac) 

In  rare  cases  heemorrhages  occur  into  the  pericardial  sac.  The  source  of  the 
nsanorrhage  is  most  frequently  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  perforates  into 
the  pericardium.  Other  causes  of  hremorrhage  are  the  bursting  of  aneurisms  of 
the  coronary  arteries  and  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  latter  has  been  seen  after 
jnjuries,  and  also  as  a  result  of  cardiac  aneurism  and  the  cicatricial  formations 
m  mjocarditis  (see  myocarditis).  Finally,  direct  injuries  to  the  heart,  especially 
bullet-wounds,  may  also  cause  heemorrhages  into  the  pericardial  sac. 

In  most  cases  death  occurs  in  a  few  moments  from  compression  of  the  heart, 
^nen  a  hsemo-pericardium  comes  on.  Hence  the  amount  of  blood  poured  out  into 
the  pericardial  sac  is  usually  not  very  considerable.  Only  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  blood  oozes  out  more  slowly  can  a  great  distention  of  the  pericardial  sac  be 
'sached.  The  diagnosis  is  rarely  possible.  With  regard  to  treatment  we  can 
^fJ^ly  note  that,  in  some  traumatic  cases,  the  aspiration  of  the  blood  has  been 
performed  with  success. 

3.  Fneumo-Pericardium 

(Air  in  the  Pericardial  Sac) 

The  entrance  of  air  or  gas  into  the  pericardial  sac  has  been  observed  in  rare 
•^^s,  apart  from  external  wounds,  as  a  result  of  the  perforation  of  a  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax,  or  of  some  other  suppurating  process  in  organs  that  contain  air.  Thus 
•^ses  are  known  in  which  the  rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac  comes  from  the 
esophagus,  as  in  cancer;  from  the  stomach,  in  cancer  or  ulcer;  or  from  the  lungs, 
24 
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in  tubercular  ox  gangrenous  cavities.    Since  the  agents  of  inflanunation  ent^r 
pericardium  along  with  the  air,  a  ijuruleiit  pericarditis  almost  always  develtii)%^ 
besides  the  pueumo- pericardium,  or  it  may  rarely  be  simply  a  sero-fibrinous  peri- 
carditis. 

The  most  characteristic  and  striking  sign  of  pneumo-pericardium  ia  the  pre 
ence  of  a  metallic  sound,  due  to  the  movements  of  the  heart.    Either  the  heart* 
sounds  themselves,  or  some  existing  friction-rub,  may  acquire  a  metallic  timbr 
from  the  increased  resonance,  or  splashing  metallic  sounds  may  be  produced  in 
the  pericardial  sac  from  the  raovements  of  the  air  and  the  fluid,  which  may  often 
be  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  patient.    In  regard  to  diagnosis^  however,  it  i^H 
important  to  know  that  signs  similar  to  those  of  metallic  resonance  in  the  lieajptf^ 
may  arise  from  the  stomach,  when  it  is  drawn  or  pushed  xipward. 

In  true  pneumo-pericardium  percussion  gives  a  more  or  less  complete  absence 
of  the  cardiac  dullness.    On  rod-percussion  (see  page  297)  a  metallic  sdund  is  some^^^ 
times  heard,  whose  pitch  may  vary  somewhat  with  the  phase  of  the  heart's  action.^* 
If  fluid  is  also  present  in  the  pericardial  sac  besides  the  air,  the  dullness  caused 
by  this  will  rise  on  raising  up  the  patient. 

The  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  a 
pcvcre  pericarditis.  The  prognosis,  however,  corresponding  to  the  primary  dis- 
ease, is  wholly  unfavorable. 


SECTION  III 
Diseases  of  the  Vessels 

CHAPTER  I 


AETEBIO-SCLEBOSIS 

(EHdarttritU  ehtoniea  Jijormans.    Atheroma  of  tAt  J'ftnU) 

Etiology. — Atheromatous  degeneration  is  probably  in  most  cases  an  eif 
sJon  of  the  wearinar  out  of  the  arteries,  because  (if  the  many  ways  in  which  thfi 
inlitua  of  the  arteries  is  damaged  during  life,  both  chcmiciilly  luul  mechauicallyJ 
Atheroma  of  the  arteries  is  then  mainly  a  change  incideul  to  ago,  and  as  suchl 
is  often  regarded  as  not  a  true  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  nrtcrio-sclcrosis  appear  in  earlier  life,  say  before  the, 
fortieth  year,  we  must  look  for  such  circumstances  as  would  tend  to  make  th« 
ordinarily  efficient  causes  unusually  active.     We  must  not  forget  that  there 
an  apparent  predisposition  to  the  condition,  which  often  scorns  to  be  hereditnryjj 
but  without  doubt  there  are  more  appreciable  causes.    The  reason  that  arteri< 
sclerosis  is  s<>  common  and  occurs  comparatively  so  early  in  hard  laborers,  is  thi 
great  mechanical  strniii  which  the  arteries  undergo  during  iwrsistent,  severe,  bodilj 
exertion.    Again,  in  disettsos  which  are  associated  with  a  persistent  elevation  ol 
arterial  tension,  such  ns  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  interstitial  nephritis 
arterio-sclerosis  develops  probably  as  a  result  of  the  constant  high  tension.    Ji 
must  be  confessed  that  here  a  decision  is  often  very  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  ar- 
terial disease  may  be  simultnneons  with  the  nephritis,  or  even  the  actual  cause  of 
it.    Again,  excessive  chemical  irritation  must  be  considered,  as  experience  ehovrt 
that  a  continued  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  particularly  in  the  use  of  alcohol* 
is  apt  to  occasion  arterio-sclerosis;  and  in  the  same  conuection  are  to  be  named 
Buch  constitutional  diseases  as  syphilis,  gout,  and  chronic  neidirilis,  and  perhni 
also  definite  poisons  such  as  lead.    Nor  can  we  disregard  the  possibility  that  tlm 
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^may  follow  persistent  mental  strain  and  excitement.     All  these  circum- 
'explain  why  well-marked  atheroma  is  far  more  frequent  iu  men  than  in 
men. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Atheroma  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  arte- 

lea;  only  exceptionally  do  like  processes  occur  in  tl>e  voiivs.    Among  the  arteries 

Ihe  aort-a  is  almost  always  the  most  intensely  and  extensively  diseased;  we  also 

ind  disease  in  the  iliac  and  femoral  arteries,  the  hrachial,  radial,  and  ulnar,  the 

luroronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  of  the  brain.    In  some  of  the  other 

[arteries,  however,  like  the  g-aatric  artery,  the  hepatic,  and  the  mesenteric,  we  very 

irely  find  atheromatous  changes. 

The  atheromatous  process  is  easy  to  recognize  macroscopically.    Instead  of  the 
lortnal  smooth  interaal  surface,  we  find  more  or  less  numerous  irregularities  and 
thickenings  on  the  intima,  which  appear  either  more  or  less  gelatinous  and  trans- 
lucent, or  dense  and  fibrous,  or  ossified  as  a  result  of  calcification,  in  which  case 
Nhey  also  feel  perfectly  hard.    In  many  cases  we  find  the  surface  of  the  thicken- 
}ings  destroyed — atheromatous  ulcers — and  covered  with  masses  of  fibrine. 

The  wall  of  the  arteries  is  usually  increased  in  thickness,  making  the  vessel 

[feel  stiff  and  hard-     Verj'  frequently  the  calcareous  plates  may  be  felt  by  the 

finger.    The  frequently  associated  increase  in  arterial  tension  gradually  stretches 

the  walls  of  the  arteries^  rendering  them  tortuous.     This  is  best  seen  in  those 

of  medium  size,  such  as  the  brachial  and  radial. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  chief  changes  are  situated  in  the 
intima  of  the  arteries.  This  appears  throe  or  four  times  as  thick  as  normal, 
partly  from  the  swelling  of  its  elements  and  partly  from  the  new  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  deposit  of  round  cells.  In  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the 
iutima,  and  in  the  endothelial  cells  of  its  surface,  we  usuully  find  a  marked  fatty 
nnd  byaUne  degeneration,  to  which  the  yellowish,  translucent  api>earance  of  th<j 
*tirface  is  due.  Finally,  in  the  deeper  layers  there  is  a  complete  breaking  down  of 
the  tissue  into  a  mixture  of  fat,  detritus,  and  cholesterine  crystals,  which  has 
pven  the  whole  process  the  name  of  atheroma  [  =  pulp].  If  this  destruction  ex- 
tends to  the  surface,  an  atheromatous  ulcer  is  formed.  In  other  places,  however. 
It  does  not  reach  ulceration,  but  (he  superficial  layers  of  the  intima  become  scle- 
wsed,  and  are  finally  changed  to  Inmclla?  of  bony  hardness  from  the  deposition  of 
lime-salts.  The  atheromatous  spots  on  the  intima  of  the  vessels  often  give  rise 
to  thr  formation  of  parietal  thrombi. 

The  media  and  adventitia  of  the  arteries  also  show  changes,  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  process.  Here,  too,  we  may  finally  get  fatty  degeneration  and  calcification, 
hi  othrr  cases,  however,  there  is  a  marked  atrophy  of  the  media. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  atheromatous  changes  is  a  loss  of  elasticity  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  The  ability  to  resist  the  blood-pressure  is  reduced,  and  this 
»a  why  diffuse  or  circumscribed  aneurismiil  dilatations  of  the  vessels  so  often  arise 
•  •result  of  arterio-sclerosis  (see  the  following  chapters). 

\  Another  result  of  extensive  atheromatous  degejieration  of  the  vessels  is  an 
*^ci*a«e  of  the  resistance  to  the  blood-current,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the 
"rterinl  pressure.  Furthermore-,  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  coats  of  the  medium- 
*^  and  smaller  arteries  removes  an  important  factor  for  the  propulsion  of  the 
Wood.  The  left  ventricle,  in  consequence  of  these  additions  to  its  task,  becomes 
"loost  invariably  hypertrophicd  in  cases  of  extensive  artcrio-scleroais,  provided 
^hepwneral  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  still  well  maintained. 

Wft  see,  therefore,  how  close  the  mutual  relations  arc  between  increased 
■iftmal  tension,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  arterio-sclorosis. 

The  thickening  of  the  intima  in  the  smaller  vessels  often  causes  so  marked  a 
"ittiinution  of  the  blood-supply  thnt  secondary  disturbances  of  nutrition  are  not 
wanting  in  the  various  organs.     The  lumina  of  the  vessels  may  bo  still  further 
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rarrowcd,  or  even  completely  closed,  by  the  formation  of  thrombi  on  sucli  por- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  vessels  ae  have  undergone  atheromatous  changes.  We 
have  already  in  part  learned  to  recognize  the  sequehe  which  necessarily  arise  in 
the  various  organs,  such  as  indnrntions  in  the  heart  as  a  result  of  atheroma  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  and  we  will  return  later  on  to  the  analogous  chang^ea  in 
gome  other  organs,  such  as  cerebral  softening  and  certain  forma  of  contracted 
kidney. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — In  order  to  decide  whether  an  arterio-sclerosis  is  present 
in  the  living  subjei-t,  we  are  of  course  restricted  exclusively  to  the  examination  of 
those  peripherel  arteries  that  are  accessible  to  palpation.  We  must  examine,  first 
of  all,  the  radial,  brachial,  femoral,  and  temporal  arteries.  If  there  is  atheroma, 
we  feel  the  hard  and  partly  calcified  vascular  tube.  In  marked  cases  we  have  a 
feeling,  especially  in  the  radial,  as  if  we  had  hold  of  a  goose's  neck.  We  some- 
times notice  a  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  femoral  arteries.  In  many  cases  the 
marked  spiral  form  of  the  vessels  ia  very  striking,  and  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
direct  result  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  their  walls  and  of  the  increased  blood 
pressure.  The  spiral  form  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  temporal,  brachial, 
and  radial  arteries. 

Although  we  can  often  directly  demonstrate  atheroma  in  the  vessels  men- 
tioned, we  must  always  be  cautious  in  deciding  from  this  that  there  is  also  an 
atheroma  of  the  internal  arteries,  for  the  radial  arteries  often  feel  very  rigid. 
while  the  autopsy  later  on  shows  little  or  absolutely  no  atheroma  of  the  intemal^^ 
arteries.    In  other  cases,  however,  we  find  at  the  autopsy  marked  atheroraatou»^B 
changes  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  etc.,  although  the^^ 
external  arteries  during  life  felt  perfectly  normal.    We  see  from  this  how  hard  it 
is  to  mnke  an  absolute  diagnosis  of  general  arterio-sclerosis. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  uniform  picture  of  arterio-sclerosis,  since  its  resul 
appear  now  chiefly  in  this  organ  and  now  chiefly  in  that,  whereby  entirely  dii 
tinct  types  of  disease  arise.    Hence  we  must  confine  ourselves  here  only  to  men- 
tioning briefly  the  most  important  sequelro.    For  the  most  part,  they  are  described 
separately  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

In  the  heart  we  find  a  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased resistance  to  the  arterial  circulation.    This  is  often  apparent  during  life 
from  the  strength  of  the  apex-beot  and  its  displacement  to  the  left,  and  also  from 
the  extension  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness  to  the  loft.     On  auscultation,  thi 
increased  tension  in  the  aortic  system  is  made  manifest  by  the  strength  of  th 
aortic  seoond  sound.    The  examination  of  the  heart,  however,  is  often  rendered! 
difficult  by  the  presence  of  pulmonary  emphysema.    On  the  other  hand,  we  somi 
times  can  not  decide  how  far  a  manifest  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  du> 
to  an  arterio-sclerosis,  and  not  to  other  co-existing  processes,  such  as  contracted 
kidney.    We  often  find  other  anatomical  changes  in  the  heart  besides  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle.    We  have  already  spoken  of  the  important  and  interesting 
results  of  atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  formation  of  the  so-called  indura- 
tions of  myocarditis  in  the  heart  (see  page  340  et  seq.).     Sometimes,  from  an 
invasion  of  the  aortic  valves  by  the  atheromatous  process,  we  get  an  insufficiency, 
or  much  more  rarely  a  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice.    Finally,  we  may  also  mention 
here  that  atheroma,  especially  of  the  ascending  aorta  or  the  arch,  is  the  common- 
est cause  of  the  formation  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

We  have  already  described  the  character  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  radial 
pulse  is  hard  and  tenae,  and  the  wave  is  either  quite  large,  or,  when  the  tube  is 
very  narrow,  small.  Since  the  wall  of  the  vessel  contracts  only  slowly,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  loss  of  elasticity,  the  radial  pulse  is  usually  sluggish — puhua  iardug. 
This  condition  is  also  pronounced  in  the  sphygmographic  tracing,  which  ghows 
a  slow  ascent,  and  a  still  slower  descent,  of  the  pulse-curve,  and  an  absence  of  the 
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elevation  in  the  descending  limb  of  the  curve,  due  to  the  normal  elasticity.  The 
frequeiiey  of  the  pulse  is  quite  different  in  different  cases;  it  is  often  rather  slow 
as  a  result  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  pulse  is  very  often  irregular 
as  a  consequence  of  changes  in  the  heart.  We  sometimes  find  an  abnormal  delay 
in  the  radial  pulse,  or  in  the  pulse  in  other  arteries,  in  comparison  with  the  heart- 
beat, from  the  lessened  rapidity  of  transmission  of  the  pulse-wave. 

Besides  the  heart,  the  brain  is  the  chief  place  in  whi<.>h  we  observe  de&nite 
results  of  arterial  sclerosis.  The  increased  tendency  to  rupture  which  the  athe- 
romatous vessel-walls  show,  and  the  co-existinp  heightened  blood-pressure,  explain 
the  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  of  cerebral  haemorrhages.  Cerebral  hemor- 
rhages often  result  from  little  miliary  aneurisms,  which  have  formed  in  the  athe- 
romatous cerebral  arteries.  Atheroma  is  also  the  most  frequent  cause  for  the 
formation  of  foci  of  softening  in  the  brain^  since  the  arterial  changes  may  give 
rise  to  a  closure  of  the  cerebral  arteries  from  thrombosis  or  embolism.  Finally, 
BO-called  senile  dementia,  or,  at  any  rate,  many  cases  of  that  condition,  are  ref- 
erable to  cerebral  atrophy,  resulting  from  the  faulty  nutrition  of  the  brain 
through  the  sclerosed  arteries. 

In  the  kidneys,  too,  atrophic  processes  often  develop  from  the  diminution  of 
the  blood-supply  owing  to  the  narrowed  hxmina  of  the  vessels,  and  they  lead  to 
a  special  form  of  contracted  kidney.  The  origin  of  the  granulated  '*  senile  kidney  " 
[ia  in  large  part  atheroma  of  the  renal  arteries. 

The  lower  extremities  display  sjTrnptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  less  often  than 
the  parts  already  mentioned,  but  if  present  the  symptoms  may  bo  very  striking. 
I  Here  belongs  a  peculiar  group  of  symptoms,  which  has  been  specially  studied  by 
Ch.-^root,  Erb,  and  others.  It  is  termed  intermittent  clnudication  or  lameness,  or 
dysbasia  inlermitUns  anqxosclerotica  (Erb).  It  is  sometimes  associated  with 
legions  of  one  or  both  femoral  or  iliac  arteries,  more  often  with  obliterative  arter- 
itis of  the  distal  arteries  of  the  lower  leg  and  foot.  It  usually  begins  with  dis- 
agreeable parBPSthesia?  of  crawling,  tickling,  or  coldness  in  the  feet  and  calves.  If 
the  patient  walks  even  for  a  short  time  the  symptoms  increase,  the  feet  grow  cold 
and  blue,  there  is  actual  pain,  and  the  patient  becomes  completely  incapable  of 
walking  farther.  After  a  sborl  pause  he  can  resume  his  walk,  but  soon  he  has  to 
stop  ag'sin.    Upon  exnminntion  we  find  the  feet  and  legs  cold  and  bluish-rerl.    If 

^vepB1p^te  the  arteria  dorsalis  pedis,  or  the  tibialis  postica,  we  can  detect  no  pul- 
«Btion  whatever.    This  is  the  dingnostic  sign.    The  course  of  the  trouble  is  chronic, 
but  decided  improvement  mny  ensue  under  correct  treatment  {vide  infra).    From 
1  prognostic  point  of  view  there  is  an  unfavorable  tendency  to  the  development  of 
fMgTene  of  the  toes,  as  the  arteritis  increases.    With  regard  to  causation,  an  im- 
I)«Jrtant  part  in  the  development  of  intermittent  lameness  is  played  by  syphilis, 
^i«S4  in  tobacco,  glycosuria,  damage  from  thermic  influences,  and  other  causes. 
Sometimes  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities  occurs  aa  a  result  of  marked 
ntheToma  without  any  previous  appearance  of  intermittent  lameness.     So-nnlled 
*r*ntaneoua  gangrene,*'  senile  gangrene,  and  diabetic  gangrene  are  pr«">bably, 
without  exception,  due  to  primary  lesions  from  arteritis  and  consequent  impair- 
L       Oent  in  the  arterial  blood-supply. 

B  ^1  this  *?hows  how  different  the  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  may  be  in  differ- 

^  ent  Cages.  The  sjTmptoms  in  the  vascular  apparatus  often  predominate  over  all 
ntnepg.  The  heart,  which  is  simply  hypertrophied,  or  which  has  undergone  in  part 
cicatricial  degeneration,  is  finally  paralyzed,  and  then  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
•"a^nic  heart  di«ea'*e  develop — dyspmipa,  cedema,  etc.  If  there  is  also  albumi- 
nuna,  a  tj-pe  of  disease  is  produced  which  resembles  that  of  contracted  kidney. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  in  the  brain  are  especially  manifest,  either 
nloneor  in  combination  with  the  other  symptoms  mentioned,  and,  finally,  in  rar« 
ewes  »e  hare  the  above-described  symptoms  relating  to  the  lower  ejctremities. 
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We  must  reran rk,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  results  of  arteno- 
Bolerosis  mentioned  may  be  absent  for  a  long  time  or  altogether.  Many  persona 
have  praetieally  no  symptoms  at  all  from  their  arterio-sclerosis,  and  reach  an 
advanced  age,  but  we  must  always  consider  the  possibility  of  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  severe  symptoms,  and  make  our  prognosis  accordingly. 

Treatment. — If  we  recall  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  arterial  sclerosis,  we 
see  at  once  the  possibility  and  iinporfflnce  of  prophylnxiSt  nnd  of  course  if  thai 
disease  already  exists  we  must  endeavor  to  avert  these  injurious  influences,  so  asj 
to  limit  the  progress  of  the  disease  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  little  direct  influ- ' 
ence  upon  the  iirterio-sclerotie  process  to  be  expected  from  drugs.  Iodide  of 
potassium  has  won  the  highest  reputation  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  employed 
extensively  in  all  cases  of  orterio-sclerosis.  Probably  it  is  most  efficient  in  those 
cases  which  are  associated  with  a  syphilitic  taint.  In  general,  treatment  must  be 
symptomatic,  according  to  the  indications  in  each  instance.  In  the  symptom- 
complex  known  as  intermittent  lameness,  Erb  recommends  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
iodide  of  sodium;  local  appHcations  of  warmth  (for  instance,  by  means  of  the 
warm  pack);  galvanic  foot-baths;  such  cardiac  tonics  as  strophanthus;  and 
careful  regulation  of  bodily  exercise.  If  gangrene  has  set  in,  prompt  amputa- 
tion of  the  necrotic  part  is  necessar>',  for  we  have  no  means  of  inHuencing  the 
process  itself.  In  each  case  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  sequelie  which 
ensue.  Prophylaxis  is  important.  It  may  hinder,  or  at  least  delay,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  process  if  the  patient  avoids  the  causes  already  enumerated. 


CHAPTER  n 
ANEUBISM  OF  THE  THOBACIC  AOBTA 

iEtiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  circumscrihod  dilatation  of  an 
artery  is  termed  an  aneurism.  The  cause  of  its  formation  is  almost  always  to 
be  sought  in  a  primary  disease  of  the  vessel-wall,  which  weakens  its  resistance  to 
the  blood-presaiire.  As  we  have  already  said  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  chiefly 
arterio-sclerosis  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  aneurisms  in  many  cases-  The 
same  factors,  therefore,  which  favor  the  origin  of  arterio-sclerosis  belong  to  the 
letiology  of  aneurism.  This  exi)lains  why  tho  root  of  the  aorta,  where  arterio- 
sclerosis is  most  marked,  is  also  the  most  common  seat  of  aneurism,  and  further, 
why  aneurisms  are  especially  seen  in  advanced  life  and  in  men.  Still,  the  develop- 
ment of  aneurism  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  comparison  with  the  great  frequency 
of  arterio-sclerosis;  so  that  there  are  probably  other  circumstances  of  importance- 
which  we  shall  some  day  know  more  about.  Possibly  there  is  a  congenital  weak- 
ness of  certain  portions  of  tho  arterial  wall.  Traumatic  influences,  also,  are  not 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  Lately  many  authors  have  laid  special  weight 
on  syphilis  afFecting  the  intima  of  the  aorta.  Indeed,  syphilis  is  said  by  some 
to  be  by  far  the  most  frequent  factor  in  the  rotiology  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
This  seems  to  us  an  exaggerated  view,  but  certainly  the  point  deserves  consid- 
eration. 

[The  occurrence  of  aneurism  in  early  middle  rather  than  in  advanced  life  shows 
that  too  much  stress  can  he  laid  on  atheroma  as  a  cause.  That  sudden  strain  often 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  fctiolop^'  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  though  the  cases 
in  which  a  perfectly  healthy  aorta  yields  locally  to  internal  pmssure  must  be  very 
rare.  It  is  highly  probable  that  violent  exertion  tends  in  produce  changes  in  the 
walls  of  the  aorta.    The  far  gi-eater  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  male  sex  ia 
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Tidcabie.    Syphilis,  gout,  alcoholic  excess,  and  lead-poisoning  appear  to  be  factors 
in  some  cases.] 

The  me  of  anourisms  of  the  aorta  varies  very  mueh,  of  course,  in  different 
cases.  They  most  frequently  are  about  the  size  of  an  apple  or  the  list;  but  in  rare 
cases  much  larger  aneurisms  are  observed.  xVceording  to  their  shape  we  distin- 
guish the  more  diffuse  or  spindle-shaped  dilatations  from  the  saccular  aneurisms 
OmeurUma  diffuttum  aeu  cylindricum,  aneurisina  fusiforme,  et  aneurt^ma  sac- 
ciforme).  Intermediate  forms  and  combinations  of  the  different  forms  occur  in 
manifold  ways. 

As  we  should  expect  from  its  origin,  we  never  find  the  wall  of  the  aneurism 
formed  of  a  normal  vessel  wall.  The  intima  almost  always  shows  the  same 
changes  that  are  characteristic  of  artcrio-scleroiiis,  only  in  a  much  higher  degree. 
The  media,  too,  is  usually  changed,  and  its  muscular  structure  often  shows  fatty 
degeneration.  The  adventitia  is  usually  thickened  by  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses. The  media,  and  sometimes  the  intima,  are  in  many  cases  so  much  atro- 
phied that  the  wall  of  the  aneurism,  at  least  in  part,  is  formed  only  of  the  adven- 
titia. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  the  blood  is  only  partly  fluid.  We  usually  find 
it  more  or  less  full  of  new  and  old  masses  of  thrombi.  The  oldest  thrombi,  which 
lie  upon  the  wall  of  the  aneurism,  are  firm,  yellowish,  adherent  to  the  wall,  and 
sometimes  calcified.  At  other  points  the  thrombi  are  soflened  and  broken  down. 
The  most  marked  coagulation  is  usually  found  in  the  saccular  aneurisms  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  because  in  this  form  of  aneurism  the  blood  is  almost  completely 
stagnant  in  the  aneurismal  sac. 

Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  usually  have  their  seat  in  the  ascending  aorta,  or  in 
the  arch.  Aneurisms  of  the  descending  thoracic  and  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  far 
more  rare.  The  following  description  refers  principally  to  aneurisms  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  aorta. 

We  do  not  give  separate  consideration  to  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  and 
o!  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  respectively,  for  it  is  impus-sible  clinically  to  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  them.    Other  aneurisms  will  bo  considered  further  on. 

Clinical  S3rniptoins. — The  subjective  sensations  of  the  patient,  relating  directly 
to  the  aneurism,  are  of  a  very  uncertain  nature,  and  arc  often  entirely  absent.  In 
other  ca&es  there  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the  aneurism,  either  only  a  slight  sense 
oi  pressure,  or  very  severe  and  subject  to  paroxysmal  increase,  sometimes  rather 
localized,  sometimes  radiating  into  the  back,  the  shoulders,  and  the  extremities. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  patient  feels  the  beating  and  pulsation  of  the  aneurism. 
The  remaining  symptoms  of  aneurism  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first 
in*up  embraces  those  symptoms  which  are  directly  related  to  the  aneurism  itself, 
"id  most  prominent  in  this  group  are  the  physical  signs.  The  second  group  of 
s.ynif)tnm3  includes  the  resultant  phenomena  which  the  aneurism  occasions  in  the 
"rculatory  apparatus  and  by  pressure  upon  the  neighboring  parts. 

1-  Physical  Signs. — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  whether  it  causes  physical  signs  or  not.  Deep  aneurisms,  which  no- 
where approach  the  chest-wall,  may,  of  cours-e,  be  quite  inaccessible  to  direct  ex- 
iminBtion. 

-■^iieurisms  of  the  neoending  aorta,  however,  and  of  the  arch,  often  extend  so 
"^f  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  that  they  cause  an  abnormal  pulsation.  We 
'^^  this  roost  frequently  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space, 
Offtv^rthe  upper  port  of  the  sternum.  The  pulsation  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch 
"'  the  aorta  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  often  occurs  a 
™"ttif>ni  later  than  the  systole  of  the  heart.  In  many  cases  the  pulsation  is  clearly 
ufixljle,  analogous  to  the  normal  dicrotism  of  the  pulse.  We  sometimes  feel  a 
•'•^ht  sj-stolic  thrill  with  the  flat  of  the  hand.    In  the  rare  aneurism  of  the  de- 
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aocnding  thoracic  aorta  the  pulsating  swelling  may  make  its  appearance  in  thaj 
brti'k,  between  tlm  vertebral  cohimn  ond  the  left  scapula.  If  the  aneuriam  has 
reached  a  certain  size,  the  pulsating  jjart  protrudes  as  a  tuuior.  The  protrusion  ia 
either  merely  slight,  or  in  many  cases  it  forms  a  larpe  prominent  swelling.  It 
then,  shows  usually  a  marked  pulsation,  not  only  from  below  upward,  hut  also  in  a 
lateral  direction,  which  is  of  diagnostic  significance.  In  large  aneurisms,  tow- 
ever,  the  pulaation  gometimes  ia  only  very  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  from 
the  formation  of  many  coagula. 

[The  Roentgen  ray  furnishes  a  most  valuable  means  of  searching  for  thoracic 
aneurism,  aa  the  latter  casts  a  shadow  which  dilates  with  each  cardiac  8y>^] 
tole.— V,l 

The  marked  prominence  of  large  aneurisms  is  possible  only  because  the  cover- 
ing parts,  not  only  the  muscles  and  skin,  but  also  the  cartilages  and  bones,  the 
rib:3  and  sternum,  are  brought  to  a  gradual  atrophy  and  wasting  by  the  persistent 
pressure.    The  skin  over  large  aneurisms  gradually  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,^ 
tmtil  finally  it  may  even  become  necrotic.  fl 

There  ia  of  necessity  more  or  less  dullness  on  percussion  over  every  aneurism^ 
of  any  size.  The  dullness  is  usually  evident  in  the  upper  right  intercostal  spaces, 
or  the  ufljueeut  parts  of  the  sternum.  Sometimes  it  even  precedes  the  palpable 
pulsation,  although  then  its  significance  is  usually  still  verj-  uncertain.  In  rare 
cases  of  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  of  the  arch,  dullness  and  abnormal 
pulsation  have  been  observed  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

Auscukariou  gives  varying  results.     In  some  cases  (probably  chiefly  when 
many  coagula  form)  we  hear  nothing  at  all  over  the  aneurism.    In  other  cases  we^ 
hear  one  or  two  sounds,  which  are  usually  the  audible  heart-soimds  transniitted.fl 
Perhaps  a  systolic  sound  may  also  arise  from  vibration  of  the  wall  of  the  aneu- 
ri?;m.    In  otlier  case?,  we  hear  a  murmur  over  the  aneurism,    A  dull  and  usually 
not  very  loud  systolic  murmur  often  arises  from  the  fonnation  of  eddies  in  the 
aneurismal  sac.    If  we  also  hear  a  dinstolic  murmur,  it  is  almost  always  due  to  a     ^ 
co-existing  insufficiency  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  (vide  supra).  ^ 

2.  Sequelw. — An  aneurism  of  the  aorta  by  itself  probably  never  causes  such  an™ 
increased  resistance  to  the  blood-current  as  to  give  rise  to  the  development  of 
a  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.    In  the  quite  frequent  cases  in  wliich  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  exists,  it  may  almost  always  be  referred  to  a 
co-existing  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  sometimes  to  very  extensive^ 
atheroma  of  the  arteries.    During  life  a  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  be  simii- j 
la  tod,  because  the  heart  is  pushed  to  the  left  by  the  aneurism. 

In  many  cases  the  signs  in  the  peripheral  arteries  are  important.  Marked 
inequality  of  the  pulse  in  symmetrical  arteries  is  often  an  especially  vahiable 
diagnostic  sig^.  Either  the  trunk  of  an  efferent  vessel  is  compressed  by  the 
aneurism,  or  the  lumen  of  the  exit  of  the  vessel  is  itself  involved  in  the  aneurism. 
and  hence  the  opening  of  the  vessel  is  distorted  or  contracted,  or  partly  stopped 
by  a  coagulum.  This  readily  explains  why,  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta* 
the  radial,  and  sometimes  the  carotid  pulse,  are  plainly  weaker  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left,  as  a  result  of  implication  of  the  trunk  of  the  innominate,  while  in 
aneurism  of  the  arch  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  descending  aorta  the  opposite 
condition  may  obtain.  Abnormal  differences,  too,  in  the  intensity  of  the  pulse  in 
the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  body  may  arise  under  some  circumstances. 

[W.  S.  Oliver  has  described  a  valuable  sign  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
"  tracheal  tugging."  In  aneurism  of  tTie  transverse  arch  with  pressure  on  the 
left  primary  bronchus,  a  distinct  downward  pull,  synchronous  with  the  heart- 
boat,  can  be  felt  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  either  side  of  the  inferior  bor- 
der of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  when  the  patient,  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture  and 
with  the  mouth  shut,  raises  the  chin  aa  far  as  he  can.    The  late  R.  L.  MacDon- 
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nell,  of  Montreal,  has  shown  that  non-aneurismal  tumors  in  this  region  are  not 
accompanied  by  this  sign,  and  that  pressure  on  the  trachea,  from  whatever  cause, 
does  not  produce  it.  It  may  be  the  sole  sign  of  aneurism  present,  and  may  then 
the  double  diagnostic  value  of  indicating  both  the  nature  and  exact  seat  of 
ee. — Editor.  Very  exceptionally,  tracheal  tugging  is  caused  by  other 
conditions  than  thoracic  aneurism. — V.] 

A  marked  delay  of  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  arising  below  the  aneurism  is  a 

symptom  that  is  occasionally  seen.    Thus,  we  see  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 

aorta  that  the  left  radial  pulse  is  later  than  the  right,  and  that  in  aneurism  of  the 

descending  aorta  the  pulse  in  the  lower  extremities  is  later  than  the  radial  pulse. 

_  We  see  very  striking  signs  in  the  veins  if  the  large  venous  trunks  in  the 

■  thorax,  the  superior  vena  cava,  or  an  innominate  vein,  are  compressed  by  the 

^Ljkikeurism.    The  veins  swell  in  the  neck,  in  the  upper  extremities,  or  upon  the  sur- 

HifilDe  of  the  thorax,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  compression.    Local  a?dema  may 

tbo  be  produced  in  this  way. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  aortic  aneurisms  in  many 
^niys.    Compression  of  the  lungs  by  large  aneurisms  .-K'tuully  c  ►ntributcs  toward 
increasing  the  dyspnoea  in  many  cases.    This  may  be  still  more  di^trc^^sing  if  the 
trachea  be  compressed.     Of  the  two  main  bronchi,  the  left  bronchus,  which  lies 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  more  apt  to  be  compressed.    This  produces  the 
ijinptoms  of  a  unilateral  bronchial  stenosis  (vide  supra).    The  comparutivcly  fre- 
quent compression  of  one  recurrent  nerve,  especially  the  loft,  is  also  of  diagnostic 
importance,  as  it  results  in  paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord. 

Pj'essure  on  the  vagus  may  occasion  changes  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse,  and  per- 
liAps  sometimes  attacks  of  dyspncea.    The  dyspna'a  in  most  cases,  however,  takes 
form  either  of  angina  pectoris  or  of  cardiac  os(hnia»,  and  is  referable  to  the 
*4^r  coincident  lesions  of  the  heart  and  the  coronary  arteries. 

Very  prominent  symptoms  sometimes  arise  from  compression  of  the  intercostal 
Berves  or  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  the  aneurism.  As  a  result  of  this 
pressure,  extremely  severe  and  distressing  neuralgias  are  felt  in  the  nerve  terri- 
tories affected,  and  sometimes  we  see  motor  paresis  in  the  arm. 

Finally,  disturbances  of  deglutition  arise  in  many  cases  from  compression  of 
the «8ophagus.  If  this  be  falsely  interpreted,  it  may  lead  to  a  mischievous  use  of 
^oesophageal  sound.  Cases  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  which  perforation  of 
tne  aneurism  has  been  caused  by  passing  a  sound  into  the  oesophagus.  Hence  we 
must  always  remember  this  possibility  in  practice. 

Course  and  Termination  of  the  Disease. — Aneurisms  may  remain  latent  for  a 
I'^'iig  time  without  causing  any  symptoms.  In  such  cases  a  sudden  perforation  may 
lead  to  a  speedy  and  unexpected  death. 

In  the  cases  which  have  shown  the  above  symptoms  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
'or  a  long  time,  and  often  for  years,  sudden  death  quite  frequently  results  from 
™piiire  of  the  aneurismal  sac  and  perforation  into  a  neighboring  organ.  In  per- 
lorntion  into  the  pericardium  death  follows  almost  instantly  from  cessation  of  the 
'■^t's  action.  In  perforation  into  the  oesophagus  a  fatal  haemorrhage  occurs. 
}^  riprforation  of  the  aneurism  into  the  air-passages  (the  trachea  or  bronchi)  or 
^^0  one  pleural  cavity,  two  factors,  heemorrhage  and  8uff<>cation,  unite  in  causing 
•l«ath.  In  aneurisms  which  gradually  erode  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  the  per- 
^'^ration  is  in  rare  cases  external;  but  here  a  sudden,  immediately  fatal  hcemor- 
ro«?efielHom  ensues;  much  more  commonly  a  slowly  increasing  anteraia  develops 
*'  resiilt  of'rcijeated  slight  hiemorrhagea  which  may  sometimes  go  on  for  weeks. 
^th  then  is  due  to  the  gradually  increasing  weakness,  or  to  a  final  severe  hiemor- 
™g«.  Perforation  of  an  aneurism  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  into  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  or  the  vena  cava,  is  a  rare  termination.  Here  death  does 
fiot  follow  at  once,  but  severe  general  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  such  aa 
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dropsy,  soon  arise.    In  many  of  these  rare  cases  peculiar  physical  sig'ns  also  appear 
^-a  venous  pulse,  a  loud  systolic  murmur  over  the  point  of  per/oration,  etc. 

If,  in  patients  with  aneurisra  of  the  aorta,  death  does  not  ensue  from  a  sudden 
perforation,  the  general  type  of  the  disease  takes  a  form  similar  to  chronic  heart 
disease.    The  aneurism,  aa  we  have  said,  is  often  also  combined  with  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency.   The  left  ventricle  gradually  becomes  paralyzed,  and  the  well-known  dis- 
turbances of  compensation  set  in^ — increasing  dyspnoea,  a?dcma,  etc.     In  otherJ 
cases  the  patient  gradually  becomes  duller  and  weaker  from  the  distressing  pain^j 
the  sleeplessness,  and  the  other  symptoms,  and  dies  with  the  signs  of  increasing j 
genernl  weakness. 

Recovery  from  aneurisra  of  the  aorta  scarcely  ever  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  can  in  many  cases  be  madd] 
with  jtrroat  ease  and  certainty,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  very  difficult  and  evenJ 
impossible.  If  the  direct  physical  signs  ore  plain,  especially  if  wo  feel  an  abnor-rj 
mnl  pulsation,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to  commit  an  error;  but  the  diagnosis  presentsj 
great  difficulties  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  is  not  accessible  at  all,  orj 
accessible  only  with  great  difficulty,  where  it  merely  causes  indefinite  symptoms, 
pain  in  the  chest,  occasional  oppresi^ion,  symptoms  of  pressure  on  neighboring  or-' 
gans,  etc.  A  very  stubborn  intercostal  neuralgia,  which  no  remedy  can  relieve, 
may  be  for  a  long  tiuie  the  only  sjTtaptom,  often  misinterpreted,  of  a  latent  aneu- 
rism. The  disease  is  often  not  recognized,  however,  because  in  such  cases  we  do 
not  generally  think  of  the  possibility  of  an  aneurism,  and  hence  wo  neglect  a  care-  ^ 
ful  examination  of  the  heart  and  the  arteries,  and  also  the  search  for  other  symp*fl 
toms  of  compression,  such  as  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords;  but  sometimes,  even 
with  the  most  careful  examination,  the  diagnosis  can  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  suspicion. 

If  there  is  a  loud  systolic  munnnr  in  the  second  intercostal  space  on  the  right 
wnthout  other  rlecisive  signs,  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween aneurism  and  aortic  stenosis. 

The  distinction  between  aneurism  and  other  tumors  in  and  about  the  thoraxH 
sometimes  presents  difficulties  in  diagnosis.    Mediastinal  sarcomata  and  abscesses,^ 
circumscribed  empyemas,  tumors  arising  from  the  sternum,  or  new  growths  in 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  may  all  give  rise  to  confusion.    We  can  scarcely 
lay  down  any  general  rules  for  diagnosis,  since  the  conditions  differ  in  xdmost 
every  case.    If  we  feel  a  swelling,  its  pulsation  is  the  symptom  which  points  most 
to  an  aneurism,  but  we  must  be  certain  that  the  pulsation  is  not  merely  trans- 
mitted, but  that  it  really  takes  place  in  all  directions  within  the  swelling  itself.B 
We  must  also  consider  the  auscultatory  s.\Tnptoms,  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  ™ 
the  arteries,  and. any  symptnma  of  compression;  yet  in  such  cases  we  can  not 
always  make  n  definite  diagnosis.  h 

Treatment. — ^lany  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  an  obliteration  offl 
the  ancuripin,  and  thus  a  recovery.     Although  the  methods  of  treatment  aiming 
at  this  have  obtained  decisive  rt^stilts  in  the  aneurisms  of  peripheral  arteries,  their 
results  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  are  still  of  n  very  doubtful  character;  yet  we  ai 
always  justified  in  any  given  ct\^e  in  trj'ing  one  of  the  methods  recommended. 

Persistent  compressinn  by  a  pad  can  of  course  be  employed  only  in  those  cas 
where  the  aneurism  projects  at  one  part  of  the  chest-wall.     The  pressure,  how* 
ever,  usually  causes  great  pain,  and  hence  is  ill  borne. 

Tying  the  carotid,  the  subclavian,  or  both  vessels,  has  also  l»'en  repeatedly 
performed  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  sometimes  wilh  apparent  success 
but  oftcncr  without  any  benefit. 

"  Acupuncture  "  of  the  aneurisra  (Velpeau)  consists  in  inserting  a  needle  or  ai 
iron  wire  into  the  aneurismal  sac  in  order  to  excite  coagulation  in  it.  The 
results  obtained  by  it  in  aneurism  of  the  aurta  are  not  very  encouraging. 
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Better  results  are  reported!  from  galvnno-puTicture,    Two  needles  inserted  into 

be  aneurism  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  liattery,  by  whieh  a  weak 

iurrent  is  passed  through  the  aneurism.    Here  we  must  regard  the  chemical  and 

flcctrolytic  action  of  the  current  as  well  as  the  mechnnieal  action  of  the  needles. 

Injections  of  chemical  substances  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  in  order  to  produce 

coagulation,  are  dangerous,  since  the  coagula  caused  by  them  may  give  rise  to 

emboli.    Hence  wc  have  abandoned  making  trial  of  liquor  fi-rri  sesquichloridi  and 

limiiar  substances.     We  can  better  recommend  injections  of  ergotiue  into  the 

ricinity  of  the  sac,  two  to  five  grains  (gramme  0,1-41,3)  of  the  aqueous  extract  of 

ergti!  disi-olved  in  water  or  glycerine,  injected  every  day  or  two.     This  method 

wss  firit  nmploycd  with  success  by  Langenbcck  in  peripheral  aneurisms.    Its  ac- 

tiott  dtitcnds  upon  a  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscles  in  the  wall  of  the  aueu- 

ti«m.  caused  by  the  ergotine. 

We  con  expect  little  action  on  an  aneurism  from  the  use  of  internal  remedies, 
ilthnugh  favorable  results  have  been  reported.  Espt'clully  recommended  is  the 
kmi^-continur-d  use  of  iodide  of  potfifisiinn  or  iodide  of  sodium,  druf?^  which  have 
ibtoiaed  a  great  reputation  in  all  arterio-sclerotic  lesions  and,  in  particular,  iu 
Unpkilitic  dieease  of  the  arteries  (vide  sitpra,  aHioloKV"  t"f  aneurism).  Yet  it  is 
eisytosce  why  one  should  not  expect  too  much  from  ihe  iodides.  Acetate  of  lead, 
6tol0^ains  (gramme  0.3-O.C)  daily  has  also  been  emidoyed.  Its  value,  however, 
iiqtiestionable. 

The  symptomatic  treatment  of  aneurism,  which  tries  to  relieve  the  patient's 
rofferings,  and  the  dietetic  measures  prescribed,  follow  the  generally  customary 
principle!.  In  a  rupture  of  the  aneurism  esternnlly  we  try  to  avert  the  fatal 
MtastTophe  by  absolute  rest,  ice-bags,  styptic  cotton,  etc.  Treatment  is  powerless 
ttpninst  infernal  perforations. 

fTufncll's  method,  so-called,  which  has  given  good  results  in  abdominal  and 
perifihcral  aneurisms,  proves  sometimes  useful  in  pulliating  the  Bymptoms  and 
Uiftheiiing  the  course  of  aortic  aneurism.  The  aim  of  this  method  is  to  diminish 
ik'foPM?  and  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  fibrinous 
it^'d.  It  is  carried  out  by  enforcing  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
M<1  by  limiting  the  amount  of  food,  especially  of  liquids.  About  ten  ounces  of 
**'lidfood  and  eight  of  liquid  are  allowed  daily,  divided  into  three  meals,] 


CHAPTER  III 
AITEITIIISICS  OF  THE  OTHER  VESSELS 

Aaeurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta.— Its  favorite  sent  is  the  vicinity  of  the 
'''tIw  nxj?.  In  tnnny  cases  it  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall  as  a  pul- 
inor,  over  which  a  systolic  sound  or  a  whirring  murmur  can  be  heard. 
:  ;ble  symptoms  of  compression  are  very  numerous.  The  stomach,  intestine, 
""I  liver  (jaundice)  may  be  implicated.  Pressure  of  the  aneurism  upon  the  nerve 
^'*»,  or  even  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord  after  gradual  erosion  of  the  vertebra?, 
'^  consequent  severe  neuralgia,  paralysis,  etc..  ha*  been  repeatcilly  observed. 
I^tu  usually  ensues  from  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac  and  internal  hemor- 

''if>urism  of  the  trunk  of  the  innominate  is  rare.  Its  symptoms  are  very 
'^lidlike  those  nf  an  aneurism  of  the  nr^h  of  (he  aorta.  If  "tye  feel  a  pidsnting 
'«mor,  it  19  usually  situated  somewhat  higher  up  than  the  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
I''  ilif  fir,«  right  intercostal  space,  or  the  tumor  even  extends  into  the  supra- 
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dariculnr  fossa.  In  rare  cases  aneurisms  of  the  subclavian  and  of  the  carotid 
have  been  observed.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid 
the  size  of  a  cherry  pressing^  on  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  ■which  caused  an  extremely 
severe  trigeminal  neuralgia  lasting  for  years. 

Aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  appear  as  a  pulsating  tumor  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  distinguish  it  with  cer- 
tainty from  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  description  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the 
great  importance  of  small  aneurisms  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmoiiary  artery  in 
pulmonary  cavities,  as  a  frequent  cause  of  ha?raorThage, 

Aneurisms  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  which  are  relatively  most  frequent  in 
the  basilar  artery  and  the  artery  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (the  middle  cerebral 
artery)vmay  cause  severe  cerebral  and  bulbar  symptoms  (see  page  1052).  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  miliary  aneiirisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  rotiology  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  (g.  v.). 

The  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  aneurisms  of  the  peripheral  arteries 
belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery. 


CHiVPTER  IV 
EFPTUBE  OF  THE  AOETA 


A  RUPTURE  of  a  previously  healthy  aorta,  with  fatal  hrcmorrliage,  after  violent 
traumatic  influences,  has  been  seen  only  in  a  very  few  cases.  In  the  majority  of 
the  very  rare  cases  of  rnpture  of  the  aorta  we  have  to  do  with  a  vessel  that  is 
already  atheromatous.  In  some  cases  a  special  exciting  cause  is  present,  and  in 
others  it  is  absent.  We  once  saw  sudden  death  caused  by  rupture  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  in  a  young  man  about  twenty-five,  who  before  that  seemed  perfectly 
healthy.  No  trace  of  atheroma  was  found;  but  at  the  point  of  rupture  there  was 
a  slight  protrusion  and  a  decided  thinning  of  the  wall,  which  was  probably  con- 
genital. The  formation  of  a  so-called  dissecting  aneurism,  which  has  often  been 
seen  in  the  aorta,  is  of  anatomical  interest.  Here  only  the  intima  and  media  are 
torn.  The  blood  burrows  between  them  and  the  adventitia  or  between  the  layers 
of  the  media.  Most  of  the  cases  of  dissecting  aneurism  of  the  aorta  also  result, 
like  rupture  of  the  aorta,  in  sudden  death.  In  many  cases  death  results  from  the 
secondary  perforation  of  the  aneurism  into  the  pericardium.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sort  of  recovery  from  dissecting  aneurism  may  occur.  A  secondary  perforation 
takes  place  into  another  part  of  the  aorta  itself  (Bostrora).  Cases  of  this  sort  were 
formerly  more  than  once  mistaken  for  double  aorta.  If  the  capsule  containing  the 
blood  is  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  symptoms  may  assume  the 
character  presented  in  ordinary  aortic  aneurism. 


CHAPTER  V 


NARROWING  OF  THE  AORTA 

CoNOENtTAL  narrowncss  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches  is  a  condition  to  which. 
Rokitansky  first,  and  later  Virchow,  have  directed  attention.    We  find  this  anom- 
aly especially  in  those,  mostly  women,  who  during  life  have  shown  the  signs  ol 
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"pCTMfffent  chlorosis.    Sometimes  such  persons  are  backward  in  their  whole  devel- 
opment;   they  retain  a  puerile  habit,  and  show  a  defective  development  of  the 
genitals.    They  often  suffer  from  palpitation,  faintness,  and  a  tendency  to  htem- 
orAxageB.    In  many  eases  the  heart  is  also  small,  but  in  others  it  is  dilated  and 
hypertrophied.    We  have  already  pointed  out  (page  350)  that  congenital  hypo- 
plasia of  the  aorta  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  certain  cases  of  "  idiopathic 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart."     Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  has  been  repeatedly 
found  combined  with  general  narrowness  of  the  arterial  system.    During  life  this 
uiomaly  of  the  vascular  system  may  sometimes  be  suspected,  but  it  can  never 
be  recognized  with  certainty. 

Narrowing  of  the  aorta  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  ductus  arteriosais  is  a 
Iwion  observed  in  rare  cases,  whi>se  origin  probably  always  falls  in  the  period 
directly  after  birth,  and  is  associated  with  obliteration  of  the  fotjtal  ductus  arteri- 
ons.  Other  congenital  anomalies  of  the  heart  are  usually  present  at  the  same  time. 
11  the  narrowing  of  the  aorta  is  not  very  marked,  it  may  be  properly  equalized  by 
•  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  development  of  a  collateral 
Bulation.  The  latter  is  brought  about  by  dilatation  of  the  anastomoses  between 
!  first  intercostal  artery,  the  dorsalis  scapulae,  the  subscapularis,  and  the  trana- 
nlis  colli  on  one  side,  and  the  lower  intercostal  arteries,  whii-h  come  off  from 
descending  aorta  below  the  narrowing,  on  the  other.  Anastomoses  are  also 
("niied  between  the  mammary  and  the  superior  epigastric  on  one  side  and  the 
lurobnr  and  femoral  arteries  on  the  other.  During  life  the  dilated  arteries  are 
promiDent,  in  part  abnormally  tortuous,  and  perceptibly  pulsating,  especially  the 
iofsales  scapulae,  the  subscapulars,  the  mamraaries,  and  the  epigastrics.  In  some 
a  systolic  murmur  has  been  heard  over  some  of  these  vessels.  The  pulse 
in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  femoral  and  popliteal,  is  very  weak 
and  scnrcely  perceptible. 

In  many  cases  the  collateral  circulation  is  so  complete  that  the  person  affected 

may  f«?l  no  subjective  disturbance  at  all,  and  may  attain  an  advanced  age,  but  in 

'eases  disturbances  of  the  circulntion  appear  sooner  or  later,  and  the  patient 

By  tucoumbs  to  dropsy.     Sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the  heart  or  of  the 

torta  has  also  been  observed. 
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SECTION  I 
Diseases  of  the  Mouth^  ToNouEy  axd  SAurAxr  Glands 

CHAPTER  I 

CATABBHAL    STOMATITIS 

I  Catarrhal  Injtammutioii  r>/'  f/a  Afoul/i] 

JEtiology. — Inflammation  of  the  bucc^al  mucous  membrane  is  not  infrequently 
the  direct  result  i>f  niGchanifal  or  chemical  causes.  As  mechanical  causes  we  may 
mention  particularly  the  sharp  edges  of  broken  or  carious  teeth.  It  should  ba] 
said  that  often  infectious  organisms  (vide  infra)  are  active  at  the  same  tiuae,, 
because  fliey  gain  a  much  easier  foothold  on  account  of  the  presence  of  bad  teeth. j 
Chemical  irritation  may  come  from  highly  spiced  food,  or  from  tobacco-chewin.? 
or  excessive  smoking*.  Chemical  and  mechanical  irritation  i)rovokc8  stomatitis 
in  many  trades  which  expose  the  artii^au  to  lime,  copper,  coal,  or  other  varieties, 
of  dust.  In  drunkards  we  find  not  infretjuently  a  chronic  stomatitis,  which  ia] 
eharucterized  by  a  thickly  coated,  moist,  and  shiny  tong-ue,  which  is  somewhat  j 
swollen  and  exhibits  indentations  on  its  side  due  to  its  pressure  against  the 
teeth.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  from  poisoning 
with  corrosive  acids  or  alkalies  is  also  the  result  of  direct  chemical  irritation.  ^J 
It  may  take  the  form  of  severe  ulcerative  stomatitis  (see  the  following  chapter). ^B 
The  mercurial  stomatitis,  which  results  from  acute  or  chronic  poisoning  with 
mercury,  is  caused  indirectly  by  the  particles  of  mercury  deposited  from  the 
blood  in  the  mucous  membrane.  This  mercurial  stomatitis  when  severe  alwaj-s 
takes  the  form  of  ulceration  or  necrosis.  The  stomatitis  attendant  upon  the 
cutting  of  teeth  in  children  will  be  discussed  below. 

In  many  instances  stomatitis  comes  from  a  direct  propngiition  of  inflammation^— 
from  neighboring  parts.  It  thus  forms  a  frequent  complication  of  pharyngeal.^! 
catarrh,  and  less  often  of  rhinitis.  ^^ 

Infection  plays  an  important  part  in  the  cetiology  of  stomatitis.     The  local  in- 
flammation may  bo  merely  part  of  a  constitutional  infectious?  disease,  as  in  mea- 
sles, variola,  and  syphilis.      Stomntitis  is  still  more  frcqupTitly  a  complication  of 
some  severe  and  protracted  iIhio-;s,  when  the  mouth  is  not  propr-rly  attended  to! 
and  rlennsod.     The  l>ita  of  fond  and  the  mucus  quickly  bcpin  to  decay.      Great] 
numbers  of  fungi  and  bacteria  iuvndc  the  buccal  cavity,  and  excite  inflammation 
in  its  raucous  membrane.     Even  the  cases  of  primary  stomatitis  which  soraclimeS| 
occur  are  probably  all  of  an  infectious  character.     They  usually  soon  assume 
the  nlcprativo  fonn.     Scorbutic  stomatitis  will  be  considered  under  scurvy. 

Clinical  History. — The  u^nal  symptoms  of  an  inflnmmution  of  mucous  mem- 
brane— namely,    redness,    swelling,    and    increased    secretion — are    exhibited    in., 
stomatiti.*.     The  redne.«s  is  usually  mo>t  intense  on  (he  inside  of  the  cher-k.?  am 
on  the  gums.    Indeed,  we  have  the  special  name — gingivitis — for  inflnmmatioi 
882 
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e  latter.     The  swelling  is  best  shown  hy  the  indontnlions  made  by  the  teeth 

in  the  cheeks  nnd  the  edges  of  the  tongue.     The  tongue  and  gums  are  smeared 

uiih  mueus.     There  is  often  consideruble  salivation.     If  the  inflammation   is 

more  active,  we  find  a  muco-purulent  coaling  on  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 

membrane.     The  tongue  is  almost  always  thickly  coated.     If  we  scrape  off  a  little 

of  the  coating  and  put  it  under  the  microscope,  we  tiud  a  great  abundance  of 

pavement  epithelium,  in  part  fatty-degenerated,  pus,  miorococci,  and  remains  of 

food.    White  spots  made  up  of  epithelium  may  also  be  seen  on  various  parts  of  tbe 

ornl  mucous  membrane.     Here  and  there  little  vesicles  appear  which  burst  and 

Inve  superficial  ulcers. 

Tbe  local  discomfort  of  severe  stomatitis  is  by  no  means  trifling.  There  is 
teniiig  pain,  which  interferes  with  t.iking  food,  and  usually  the  processes  of 
dtonnposition  occasion  a  constRnt  bitter  or  disgusting  taste  in  tbe  mouth,  ns  well 
la  a  foul  and  offensive  breath. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  immediate  cau«o  or 
the  character  of  the  primary  disorder.  Usually  a  stomotitis  which  gets  well  in 
one  or  two  weeks  is  called  acute,  and  a  more  tedious  attack,  chronic.  The  chronic 
form  ia  seen  in  topers,  inveterate  smokers,  and  persons  with  bad  teeth.  It  may 
Imt  for  years,  with  the  symptoms  described  above,  only  milder.  (For  lingual 
pwrioais.  vide  infra.) 

Treatment. — If  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  the  diet  must  be  liquid. 
8«n»etimes  cold  drinks  are  most  agreeable,  but  usuaHy  lukewarm  are  pre- 
ffmd.  Often  the  pain  is  relieved  by  taking  from  time  to  time  a  sip  of  iceil 
wafer  or  a  bit  of  ice;  but  in  most  cases  the  patient  will  prefer  to  rinse  the  mouth 
»it}i  lukpwarm  water.  The  important  indicjition,  to  keep  the  mouth  as  clean  and 
pure  as  possible,  is  best  met  by  having  the  mouth  frequently  rinsed  out  with  a 
«ne- or  iwo'per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  chlorate 
uf  potash,  or  one  or  two  teaspooufuls  of  a  one-jjer-cent.  solution  of  perman- 
faiiBte  of  potash  in  a  glass  of  WBter.  It  is  also  advisable  to  rinse  the  mouth 
*ttha  two-jier-ceut.  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  with  Ihymol,  which  lat- 
ter ij  the  chief  constituent  of  Miller's  mouth  wash,  the  ingredients  of  which  are: 
Tljymol.  \  part;  benzoic  acid,  30  parts;  tincture  of  eucalyptus,  4  parts;  distilled 
water,  750  parts.  In  children  who  can  not  do  this,  the  mouth  is  to  be  carefully 
Washed  or  si)rayod.  If  the  gums  are  spongy,  they  should  be  painted  with  a  mix- 
fnrv  (-ontalning  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  tincture  of  rhatany.  If 
thftp  arc  superficial  ulcers  scattered  about,  it  is  sometimes  an  excellent  plan  to 
loui'h  thcin  lightly  with  lunar  caustic,  to  hasten  their  healing. 

Chronic  stomatitis  is  often  very  obstinate,  resisting  all  sorts  of  treatment  for  a 
wnctitne.  The  first  thing  is  to  remove  any  such  injurious  agencies  as  tobacco 
nrhadtwth.  It  is  recommended,  besides  the  abov^e-mentioned  remedies,  to  swab 
"It  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  6,000)  or  of  lunar 
«nJtic(l  to  30-50). 


CHAPTER   n 

ULCERATIVE    STOMATITIS 

(Stontacaft) 

etiology. — By  ulcerative  stomotitis  is  meant  a  severe  disease  of  the  buccal 
""""'.nu  rriombrane.  with  sivporficinl  necrosis  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
niwr*.  Xlu>  abnormal  proces^c^  are  not  in  all  cases  identical,  and  their  cause 
may  vary.    Still  it  is  probable  that  infection  is  the  imjjortant  factor,  at  least  iu 
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the  primary  cases.  The  disease  has  repeatedly  been  epidemic,  cliiefly  among  sol- 
diers in  barracka  or  on  a  campni.crii,  and  ainouff  the  inmates  of  jails.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  sporadic  cases  of  primary  xdeerative  stomatitis  with  fever.  In 
children  the  disease  is  especially  common  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition. 
Here,  too,  endemic  and  contapinus  influences  are  frequently  in  evidence. 

Mercurial  stomatitis  is,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  most  impkortant 
of  those  forms  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  -which  are  referable  to  definite  chemical 
action.  It  is  due  to  the  itiJialation  of  the  fumes  of  mercury  in  those  -whose 
trade  or  scientific  occupation  exposes  them  to  this  danger,  and  very  frequently 
also  to  the  therapeutic  employment  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  calomel  or  mer- 
ciirial  ointments,  and  the  like.     (For  the  scorbutic  form,  see  pape  741.) 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  attiicks  the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw  first,  grd- 
iially  ^i)n"r(lirif>:  thence  1o  neiyhhorinf  |K»rtions  of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The 
tongiic  J  ml  pahiti'  are  ^enrrally  not  very  much  afTectt'd,  though  nfti^n  the  seat  of 
a  simple  catarrhnl  irdlamnmtion.  In  severe  inercurial  stutnatitis  the  f^ums  are 
especially  apt  to  be  affected.  The  ulcers  also  show  a  preference  for  the  angles 
of  the  loM'er  jaw,  and  those  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks 
which,  rest  upon  the  teeth. 

Inspection  shows  that  the  mucous  niembr.'ine  in  the  places  mentioned  has  a 
pasty,  purulent  coating.  The  g-ums  are  swollen,  sponpy,  and  red.  and  bleed 
easily.  The  mucous  membrane  on  the  edges  of  the  crums  becomes  necrotic,  giving 
rise  to  ulceri^.  The  incisor  teeth  are  so  loosened  by  j^iniu^ivitis  that  they  may  even 
fall  out.  There  is  usually  profuse  salivation.  The  l^Tuph-plands  at  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the  chin  ore  g^enerally  swollen.  The  breath  is  very 
offensive,  poisoning  the  air  of  the  whole  room. 

The  local  discomfort  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  in  simple  stomatitis,  only 
much  worse.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  nourishment.  In  many  cases  there  are 
marked  constitutional  symptoms.  The  patient  feels  very  weak  and  languid. 
The  primarj%  and  sometimes  also  the  toxic,  cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  are 
associated  with  moderately  hiph  fever— 100.. S^-l 02°  (38°-^9°  0.).  Now  and 
then  severe  symptoms  of  constitutional  sepsis  have  followed  the  disease. 

The  course  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  favorable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
With  good  treatment  and  nursing,  the  ulcers  gradually  clean  up,  and  at  the  end 
of  one  or  two  weeks  recovery  is  complete.  Exceptionally,  the  disease  may  be 
more  chronic.  The  most  frequent  way  in  which  recovery  is  delayed  is  that  the 
disease  extends  to  the  periosteum  of  the  lower  jaw,  causing  necrosis  of  small 
portions  of  the  bmie,  -which  must  be  expelled  before  the  patient  gets  well. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  essentiiiUy  from  that  of  the  milder  forms  of 
stomatitis.  The  mouth  must  bo  still  more  carefully  and  more  frequently  cleansed 
and  disinfected.  A  solution  of  potassic  chlorate  (1  to  30)  is  the  favorite  mouth- 
wash. Good  results  are  also  obtained  from  permanganate  of  potash,  boric  acid, 
I)eroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  similar  remedies.  Some  authors  strongly  recommend 
the  simultaneous  internal  administration  of  potassic  chlorate;  but  we  must 
employ  it  cautiously  in  children,  as  it  has  repeatedly  caused  poisoning.  For 
children  two  or  three  years  old  we  ought  not  to  give  over  fifteen  to  thirty  grains 
(grammes  1-2)  in  a  day. 

As  to  prophylaxis,  we  should  mention  that  all  patients  who  are  using  mercury 
should  employ  a  gargle  of  potassic  chlorate  faithfully  from  the  beginning  of 
treatment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  mercurial  stomatitis.  If  saliva- 
tion occurs,  the  mercury  must  be  stopped. 
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CHAPTER  ni 

APHTHOUS    STOMATITIS 

(Aphtha.    Diutminated  Fibrinoug  Stomatitit) 

ArKTBM  is  a  name  giyen  by  physicians  to  several  entirely  distinct  diseases. 
Many  doctors  call  eveiy  disease  aphthee  in  which  there  are  white  spots  upon  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane.  It  is  thus  frequently  confounded  with  thrush.  The 
same  name  {Sehvoammchent  or  fungus)  is  often  applied  indifferently  to  thrush 
and  to  aphthss. 

There  is  a  special  form,  known  as  Bednar's  aphthee.    In  new-bom  children 
white  patches  are  not  infrequently  found  lying  symmetrically  on  both  halves  of 
the  hard  palate  near  the  alveolar  processes,  and  persisting  till  about  the  third 
month.    These  plaques  are  not  syphilitic,  although  often  thought  to  be.    They 
aie  probably  due  merely  to  the  tongue  pressing  upon  the  thin  mucous  membrane 
daring  nursing.    (Generally  they  do  no  harm;  but  in  marantic,  neglected  chil- 
dren, they  may  develop  into  quite  deep  ulcers.    In  that  case,  repeated  cauteriza- 
tion with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  is  required. 

The  genuine  aphthee  are  roundish  spots  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  grayish 
white,  and  of  small  size,  unless  made  larger  by  the  confluence  of  several  into  one 
another.  They  usually  have  a  narrow,  red  areola.  They  are  most  nxmierous  on 
the  edges  and  dorsum  of  the  tongue  and  on  the  frsenum,  but  they  also  occur 
on  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  attempt  to  remove  the  white  spot  with  forceps 
Mver  succeeds,  but  it  causes  bleeding.  In  addition  to  the  genuine  aphthse  there 
aie  ahnost  always  the  signs  of  a  common  stomatitis,  which  may  be  mild  or  severe. 
The  white  spots  are  due  in  part  to  a  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  epithelium,  and 
in  part  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  which 
penetrates  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  the  necrotic 
epithelium  is  cast  off,  the  aphthous  spot  develops  into  a  little  ulcer,  which  often 
heals  promptly,  but  which  may  be  very  obstinate. 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  children,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  dentition. 
The  child  is  usually  restless,  often  somewhat  feverish,  and  evidently  suffers  pain 
^nen  nursing.  Generally  there  is  considerable  salivation.  The  IjTnph-glands 
^ay  be  a  little  enlarged.  On  the  outer  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moutli 
there  may  also  appear  a  few  blisters  and  pustules.  These,  as  a  rule,  have  no  con- 
iiection  with  herpes,  although  now  and  then  genuine  herpes  may  appear  in  asso- 
ciation with  aphthous  stomatitis.  The  disease  is  not  rare  in  adults.  Many  indi- 
vidnals  seem  especially  liable  to  it,  and  very  frequently  have  little,  white,  and 
often  very  painful  spots  here  and  there  on  the  tongue  or  elsewhere  in  the  moiitli. 
■^hese  have  a  tendency  to  develop  into  ulcers  which  are  usually  superficial,  but 
wmetimes  deep.  They  may  prove  vc^ry  troublesome,  from  their  frequent  recur- 
rence and  the  hindrance  they  cause  to  spenkinj?  and  mastication.  If  ther(>  arc 
lairlydeep  ulcerations  on  the  tonjruo  and  mucous  membrane,  the  patient's  condi- 
tion fop  a  time  is  very  painful  and  distressing. 

,  "ith  the  exception  of  the  form  just  described,  which  is  constantly  relnps- 
^1?)  aphthae  almost  always  run  a  favorable  course.  There  is  usually  complete 
recovery  in  a  week  or  two.  The  treatment  of  children  consists  in  carefully  wnsh- 
'''Sontthe  mouth  with  cold  water,  and  in  administering  potassic  chlorate.  Of 
*  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of  potassic  chlorate,  twenty  of  syrup,  and  a 
hundred  of  water,  we  may  give  a  dessertspoonful  every  two  hours.  If  the  spots 
*io  not  disappear,  we  can  paint  them  with  a  solution  of  pcrmaniranate  of  potash 
^1  to  150),  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  a  solution  of  borax 
(1  to  30).  If  some  of  the  places  are  especially  painful,  particularly  in  adults, 
25 
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we  may  touch  them  with  lunar  caustic,  when  they  usually  are  soon  cured-  In  the 
constantly  recurring-  form,  treatment  sometimes  proves  almost  unavailing.  Local 
cautorizutioD,  which  unfortunately  in  puch  cased  is  often  of  no  benefit  whatever, 
and  tho  use  of  a  mouth-wash  contuiiiiiig'  chlorate  of  potash  or  carbolic  acid  iu 
weak  solution,  may  be  employed,  ami,  furthermore,  some  physicians  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  internal  admluiatratiaii  of  iudide  of  potnssiiun.  Calomel  also 
apijears  sometimes  to  have  a  beneficial  influence. 

It  13  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  treat  chronic,  recurrent,  aphthous  stoma- 
titis, and  the  ulcerationg  which  are  occasioned  by  it  in  adults.  Cauterization 
with  lunar  caustic,  chromic  acid,  and  similar  agents  usimlly  does  more  harm 
thnu  good.  Xone  of  tlie  ordinary  mouth-washes  has  any  great  etfect.  A  much 
pniiscd  remedy  is  the  chewing  of  bilberries,  either  fresh  or  boiled,  for  several 
minutes  several  tinier  a  day,  and  we  hove  ourj^elvea  employed  it  in  some  cases 
with  good  results.  Some  physicians  also  recommend  the  internal  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  small  doses  of  calomel.  It  is  remarkable  that  habitual  aphthous 
stomatitis  sometimes  ceases  completely  for  months — for  example,  upon  change  of 
residence  or  during  a  visit  to  the  country — but  then  appears  afresh  vrithotit 
special  cause. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  aetiology,  infection  is  a  not  unlikely  cause,  if  we  consider 
that  small  epidemics  or  endemics  have  repeatedly  occurred.  Lately  attention  has 
l»eeii  called  to  the  possibility  that  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  ho<.)f-and- 
mouth  disease  may  be  a  source  of  infection.  That  infection  of  this  sort  may 
occur  seems  to  us  indubitable,  from  the  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  our  own. 
In  9uc!i  cases  there  is  not  only  a  severe  aphthous  stomatitis,  but  a  development 
of  vefiicles,  pustules,  or  even  extensi\-e  purulent  inflammation  affecting  the 
fing»^rs  and  nails,  and  occasionally  other  parts  of  the  body.  Most  cases  of  this 
kind  also  pursue  a  favorable  course,  but  a  few  epidemics  have  been  described  in 
which  tJie  disease  becatiiG  dangerous  to  life  because  of  constitutional  sepsis. 
Probably  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis  aphthosa  are  connected  with  varioua 
infectious  germs. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THRUSH 

(iSoor.    Mvffuet) 

Etiology. — Weak  and  artificially  nourished  children  arc  particularly  liable  to 
this  disease;  but  it  also  attacks  adults  who  arc  suffering  from  phthisis,  carcinoma, 
and  severe  typhoid  or  typhus  fever.  In  it,  grayish-white  deposits  are  developed 
upon  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  microscope  shows  those 
collections  to  be  fungi;  there  are  a  multitude  of  oval  spores,  or  conidia,  and  a 
tangled  mass  of  long  mycelium  threads.  Fntil  lately  the  fungus  of  thrush  was 
called  o'idium  alhicans,  and  was  hcbl  to  be  identical  with  the  oiJium  hictis  found 
in  sour  milk.  This  view  is  now  abandmiod,  althougli  no  other  has  as  yet  been 
established  with  regard  to  the  botanical  position  of  tho  thrush  fungus.  Grawitz 
maintained  that  the  thrush  fungus  is  a  sprouting  fungus,  ^nd  nearly  related  to 
the  mould  fungi  (mycoderma  vini,*  or  sacchnromyces  albicans — Rees).  It  seems 
to  1)6  a  sort  of  tranHltionul  form  between  the  sprouting  fungi  and  the  thread 
fungi,  inasmxicb  as  it  oppears  both  in  the  yeast  fonn  and  also  in  the  form  of 


*  Nfycodoriiia  vini  is  thnt  Aingus  which  is  found  in  the  development  of  vinegar  from  alcohol,  whoa 
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threadlike  mycelia.  Plaut,  according  to  his  investigations,  makes  the  thrush 
fungus  identical  with  the  monilia  Candida,  which  belong  to  the  Torulacese.  At 
any  rate,  the  thrush  fungus  is  widely  distributed,  for  the  development  of  thrush 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  a  frequent  phenomenon, 
especially  in  ill-nouri^ed  children.  Nursing-bottles  and  the  nipples  used  upon 
them  are  probably  not  infrequently  the  agents  by  which  the  disease  is  conveyed. 

Symptomi. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  soft  palate  is 
usually  somewhat  red  and  swollen.  Upon  it  wo  see  at  first  small  white  spots, 
which  may  gradually  spread.  Microscopic  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
fungus  develops  first  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  epithelium.  From  this  starting- 
point  it  grows  not  only  upward,  but  also  downward  into  the  mucous  membrane. 
If  the  growth  is  abundant,  it  is  easy  to  scrape  off  the  upper  layers,  and  make  a 
diagnosis  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  exaggerated  cases  the  growth  may  even 
extend  from  the  pharynx  into  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx;  but  we  never  find  thrush  in  the  larynx  itself,  or  the  nostrils,  or 
the  stomach — ^briefly,  in  no  place  where  there  is  cylindrical  epithelium.  Yet  in 
exceptional  cases  the  thrush  fungus  may  extend  its  growth  through  the  wall  of  a 
blood-vessel,  and  so  reach  the  circulation.  Usually  thrombosis  of  the  affected 
vessel  takes  place,  but  the  metastasis  of  thrush  to  the  brain  and  the  kidneys  has 
been  observed.  If  abscesses  are  associated  with  these  processes  they  depend  upon 
the  simultaneous  intrusion  of  pyogenic  cocci. 

As  a  rule,  thrush  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  severe  stomatitis.  The 
fluids  of  the  mouth  have  an  acid  reaction.  Nursing,  or  chewing,  and  swallowing, 
are  painful.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  stomatitis  is  due  to  the  fungus,  or 
whether  it  prepares  the  territory  for  the  fungus  to  settle  in.  Nursing  infants, 
who  suffer  from  thrush,  often  have  diarrhoea  or  marasmus  at  the  same  time,  which 
latter  affections  are  more  probably  the  cause  than  the  result  of  the  thrush.  If 
vigorous  and  healthy  sucklings  are  attacked  by  thrush,  the  disease  is  usually 
quite  harmless,  quickly  vanishing  if  proper  cleanliness  is  maintained.  In  sickly 
children,  particularly  if  bottle-fed,  the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  very  ominous. 
If  there  is  a  large  amount  of  thrush  in  the  opsophngus,  the  ingestion  of  food 
may  be  seriously  interfered  with.  In  adults,  as  we  have  said,  thrush  is  with  few 
exceptions  confined  to  persons  grrently  prostrated  by  such  diseases  as  severe 
typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  an  unfavorable 
symptom. 

Treatment. — ^To  prevent  the  development  of  thrush  in  children,  the  mouth 
must,  if  possible,  be  wiped  out,  each  time  they  drink,  with  a  cloth  wet  in  cold 
water;  and  if  adults  are  very  ill,  they  require  equal  attention  in  this  regard.  As 
soon  as  we  see  the  first  traces  of  the  disease,  we  should  touch  the  parts  attacked 
with  a  brush  wet  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  borax  (1  to  20).  Honey  should  not 
be  added  to  the  borax  solution,  as  is  often  unwisely  done.  Another  pood  solution 
is  permanganate  of  potash  (1  to  150).  If  the  thrush  extends  into  the  avsophagus 
the  most  efficient  remedy  (Baginsky)  is  said  to  be  the  internal  administration  of 
resorcin,  in  a  one-half-  to  one-per-cent.  solution,  the  dose  boinjr  a  teaspoonful 
every  two  hours.  The  food  should  contain  as  little  sugar  as  possible,  as  this  fur- 
nishes a  favorable  culture  medium  for  the  thrush  fungus.  Mild  cases  c:n\  usually 
be  cured  by  the  remedies  named.  If  the  thrush  has  onoo  gut  a  vi<:orous  start  in 
the  mouth  of  marantic  children,  or  of  adults  suffering  from  an  inimrable  disease, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  often  fail  to  check  its  growth. 
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CHAPTER   V 


QLOSSITIS 

(Anneftifmatouil  /njtammtttion  of  tkt  Tongv*) 

Inflammation  of  the  true  lingiial  parenchyma  ia  rare,  altliaugb  ibe  tongue's 
mucous  surface  is  frequently  involved  in  the  various  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

1-  Acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  is  the  name  given  to  an  iiiflainuiatory  in- 
filtration of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  tongue,  usually'  ending  in  abscess.  The 
most  frequent  cause  is  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  or  it  may  follow  burns  or  severe 
cauterization.  In  the  rare  instances  when  it  ia  apparently  spontaneous,  it  is 
probable  that  some  little  wound  has  afforded  ingress  to  the  inflammatory  poison. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  glossitis  are  very  violent  in  tlie  severer  cases.  The 
tongue  is  enormously  swollen,  so  as  sometimes  to  protrude  from  the  mouth.  It 
has  a  thick,  soft,  purulent  coating,  and  often  presents  excoriations  and  ulcera- 
tions. The  subjective  symptoms  are  very  disagreeable.  The  patient  has  violent 
pain.  Talking  and  eating  are  almost  impossible.  There  is  usually  catjirrhal 
inflanamation  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  The  cervical  lymplmtic  glnnds  nre 
swollen.  The  salivation  is  profuse  and  very  annoying.  In  many  cases  the 
tongue  swells  so  much  as  to  cause  dyspnoea  and  more  or  less  suffocation.  There 
is  usually  fever. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  ice,  which  the  patient  should  keep 
constantly  in  his  mouth,  if  possible.  Very  great  relief  follows  deep  scarification 
done  in  a  few  places  where  the  swelling  is  greatest.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is 
obtained,  we  must  give  exit  to  the  pus.  This  is  uRiially  followed  by  a  rapid 
abatement  of  the  discomfort,  and  complete  recovery.  It  is  the  exception  that  the 
increasing'  dyspucea  necessitates  tracheotomy. 

2.  GloBsitis  BissecanB. — This  is  a  chronic  disease,  of  comparatively  rare  occxir- 
renoe  and  unknown  tetiokigy.  It  causes  the  gradual  development  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  of  a  number  of  deep  fissures  and  indentations,  giving  the  organ 
an  uneven  and  ragged  look.  The  pain  is  due  to  the  frequent  presence  of  excoria- 
tions and  ulcers  in  these  fissures. 

The  trouble  is  not  intrinsically  dangerous,  nor  does  it  need  special  treatment. 
We  must  try  the  same  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned  above  in  connection 
with  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis,  such  as  antiseptic  mouth-washes,  the  chew- 
ing of  bilberries,  etc.  If  ulcers  ore  present  they  sometimes  require  cauterizatioa 
with  lunar  caustic. 

3.  Lingual  Psoriasis.  Leucoplacia.  (Tylosis;  Ichihifosis  lingnw  el  oris,} — 
This,  again,  is  a  superficial  disease,  the  eetiology  of  which  is  unkno\vn.  It  consists 
in  localized  circular  hyperplasia}  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue,  rarely  conjoined 
with  similar  spots  upon  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  central  portion  of  mucous  mem- 
brane which  is  surrounded  by  this  whitish,  slightly  raised,  and  more  or  less 
circular,  wall  of  epitheEum,  is  abnormally  smooth  and  of  a  reddish  color.  Usu- 
ally the  tongue  takes  on  a  resemblance  to  a  map  (lingua  geographicn).  The  dis- 
ease generally  persists  for  years,  and  without  symptoms  except  in  severe  case*. 
Often  it  is  found  by  chance  in  individuals  who  have  known  nothing  about  the 
unusual  appearance  of  their  tongues.  Still,  it  may  cause  a  hypochondriac  endless 
anxiety,  especially  if  he  takes  it  to  be  syphilitic. 

This  last  statement  applies  still  better  to  a  peculiar  dieeose  allied  to  psoriasis. 
It  is  called  leucoplacia,  and  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  nnd 
mouth.  Usually  it  causes  the  appearance,  on  the  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  of 
dull-whitish  spots,  which  have  the  look  of  scars,  and  are  generally  somewhat 
notched.     As  a  rule,  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  cheeks  display  at  the 
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same  time  similar  white  spots,  which  are  evidently  due  merely  to  thickening  of 
the  epithelium.  Certain  spots  may  disappear,  but  they  are  sure  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  so  that,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  observed,  the  disease  must  be  regarded  as 
incurable.  Still,  it  is  not  of  great  importance,  as  a  rule,  for  in  many  cases  the 
local  discomfort  is  very  slight.  If  the  indentations  along  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
become  cracked  or  ulcerated,  then  there  may  be  great  pain.  Leucoplacia  is  very 
often  associated  with  bodily  states  of  neurasthenia,  or  hypochondriasis,  particu- 
larly if  the  leucoplacia  appears  in  a  person  with  a  syphilitic  taint,  which  happens 
with  remarkable  frequency.  But  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tertiary 
symptom,  rather  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  syphilis,  although  many  cases  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  latter  disease.  Anti-syphilitic  treatment  is 
invariably  useless.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  important  that  the  physician  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  leucoplacia,  that  he  may  spare  his  patient  needless  anx- 
iety and  ineffectual,  or  perhaps  actually  harmful,  treatment  with  mercury.  The 
disease  has  no  relation  to  excessive  smoking,  one  proof  of  which  is  that  we  have 
seen  the  condition  in  women.  The  only  danger  of  leucoplacia  is  that  sometimes 
lingual  carcinoma  may  eventually  develop  on  the  spot  affected  with  it.  We  have 
in  this  case  to  deal  with  a  process  which  is  analogous  to  the  development  of  ven- 
tricular carcinoma  in  the  scars  of  old  ulcers,  or  of  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  sub- 
sequently to  gall-stones.  Treatment  is,  as  we  have  said,  usually  unsuccessful. 
Still,  thorough  cleanliness  and  good  care  of  the  mouth  may  avert  any  great  dis- 
comfort. We  may  try  the  effect  of  painting  the  spots  with  a  four-i)er-cent.  solu- 
tion of  borax,  or  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Lately  the  frequent 
chewing  of  boiled  bilberries  has  been  recommended  for  leucoplacia,  and  we  have 
had  good  results  from  this  procedure. 


CHAPTER  VI 

NOMA 

(  Water-caticer.     Cnncrum  oris) 

Noma  is  a  gangrene  of  the  cheek,  apparently  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  attack- 
ing chiefly  feeble  and  sickly  children.  The  disease  is  rare.  It  may  be  primary, 
but  it  is  usually  a  sequel  of  severe  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  and  pneumonia.  Now  and  then  it  has  been  observed  in  adults. 
A  priori^  it  is  extremely  probable  that  noma  is  due  to  some  parasitic  micro-orpran- 
ism ;  but  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  minutely  investigated.  It  deserves  mention 
that  noma  is  said  to  occur  with  much  greater  relative  frequency  in  moist  regions 
along  the  coast — for  example,  in  Holland — than  in  Germany. 

The  disease  begins,  without  any  evident  occasion,  in  an  insiarnificant  spot  of 
gangrene  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek — that  is,  in  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
is  usually  situated  near  the  comer  of  the  mouth.  Externally,  the  parts  arc  soon 
swollen  by  collateral  oedema,  and  the  whole  cheek  gradually  becomes  hard  and 
infiltrated.  At  first,  all  we  see  upon  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  dirty-ffrccnish 
spot  not  much  larger  than  a  silver  dime,  but  soon  the  whole  cheek  and  the  neigh- 
boring parts  are  one  mass  of  gangrene.  Bits  of  dead  tissue  come  away,  and  foul- 
smelling  ichor  flows  continuously  into  the  mouth.  The  collateral  oedema  may 
finally  pervade  that  entire  half  of  the  face.  The  neighboring  lymph-glands  are 
always  greatly  swollen. 

This  condition  is  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  fever,  often  reaching  or  ex- 
ceeding 104°  (40"  C).    The  general  health  may  indeed  for  a  time  be  astonish- 
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ingly  little  nffectod;  but  gradually  prostration  comes  on,  or  even  general  sepsis 
develoi>3,  with  fever,  stupor,  and  delirium.  Frequently  lobular  pneumonia,  whick 
may  have  a  gangrenous  character,  is  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  sloughing  bit« 
of  tissue;  and  often  the  ichor,  being  swallowed,  excitea  violent  and  offensive  diar- 
rhoea. The  local  discomfort  is  not  really  very  considerable  in  most  cases,  com- 
pared to  the  severity  of  the  disease.     There  may  even  be  no  pain  felt  whatever. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  always  fatal.  Death  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  from 
collapse.  Sometimes  it  comes  at  the  cud  of  three  or  four  weeks,  from  a  gradual 
sinking  of  the  bodily  powers.  Recovery  has  been  seen  iu  only  a  few  cases:  there 
is  a  line  of  demarkation  formed,  the  sloughs  come  away,  and  a  slow  convalescence ! 
follow^  leaving  extensive  and  usually  very  disfiguring  scars  behind. 

Treatment  must  have  for  its  chief  object  to  check  further  extension  of  tho: 
gangrene,  by  removing  all  ports  that  are  already  destroyed.  Local  cauterization 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  lunnr  caustic^  or 
chloride  of  iron,  is  usually  futile.  It  is  probably  the  best  way  to  remove  all  the 
gangrenous  portion  by  means  of  Paquelin's  thermn-cnutery.  At  least  in  the  early 
stages  of  noma  we  may  hope  something  from  this  method  of  treatment;  but  if  thaj 
case  is  far  advanced,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  accomplish  much. 

We  should  also  disinfect  the  mouth  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  most] 
efficient  means  is  to  syringe  it  out  with  solutions  of  salicylic  or  carbolic  acids,  or 
permanganate  of  potash.  We  should  do  our  best  to  maintain  the  patient's 
strength. 


CIIAPTER  VII 


PAROTITIS 

PAROTiTts,  or  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  appears  not  only  as  a  pecu 
iar.  primary,  infectious  disease,  usually  epidemic,  but  also  as  a  secondary  compli- 
cation of  numerous  other  severe  diseases.  These  two  forms  should  be  considered 
separately. 

1.  Idiopathic,  Primary  Parotitis  (Epidemic  Mumps). — .Stiolognr. — The  dis- 
ease occurs  in  epidemics  that,  although  not  very  frequent,  may  he  quite  extensive. 
Endemics  also  occur,  in  barracks  and  schools;  and  here  and  there  a  sporadic  case 
is  seen.  Children  and  young  adults  are  most  liable  to  it.  Nursing  infants  enjoy 
a  marked  immunity,  as  well  as  elderly  persons.  Males  are  much  ofteuer  attacked 
than  females. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mumps  is  a  specific  infectious  disease,  and  claims 
have  already  been  made  of  the  discovery  of  its  specific  bacillus,  but  those  lack 
confirmation.     Still,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  infectious  matter  reaches 
the  gland  by  way  of  Steuo's  duct.    Numerous  observations  support  the  view  tha 
the  disease  is  directly  contagious;  but  the  degree  of  contagiousness  is  not  great 
Perhaps  the  saliva  of  patients  has  something  to  do  with  the  extension  of  epiderai 
mumps.    The  period  of  incubation  seems  to  vary.    On  the  average,  it  is  abou 
fourteen  days. 

Clinical  History. — There  may  be  a  prodromal  stage  of  one  or  two  days,  will 
mild  feverish  sjTnptoms.     The  disease  itself  begins  with  swelling  of  one  parotii 
gland.     The  swelling  is  directly  below  and  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  whic 
is  gradually  pushed  upward.    In  the  next  few  days  the  swelling  rapidly  increase. 
and  it  and  the  collateral  codema  of  the  cheek  and  floor  of  the  mouth  may  becom' 
verj-  considerable.    The  face  is  much  distorted,  but  often  makes  a  very  comica7 
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impression,  especially  as  everybody  knows  how  harmless  the  disease  is.    In  most 
cases  the  other  gland  also  swells  a  few  days  later. 

Suppuration  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  genuine  mumps.  If  it  is  seen  as  a  rare 
exception,  it  is  probably  due  to  secondary  infection.  The  swelling  often  becomes 
very  hard.  Generally  it  has  a  somewhat  doughy  consistency.  The  corresponding 
portion  of  skin  is  usually  pale  and  shiny.  The  submaxillary  gland  not  infre- 
quently swells  also  in  addition  to  the  parotid,  and  this  niay  occur  upon  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  neck.  Penzoldt  has  observed  cases  in  which  the  submaxillary 
and  sublingual  were  swollen,  but  not  the  parotid.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a 
swelling  of  the  submaxillary  precede  the  parotitis.  The  sublingual  gland  also 
seems  sometimes  to  be  involved  with  the  parotid. 

The  local  discomfort  is  moderate  in  most  cases.  There  are  local  pain  and 
difficulty  in  chewing,  but  less  in  swallowing  and  talking.  Often  quite  a  severe 
stomatitis  develops,  with  foul  breath. 

There  sometimes  seems  to  be  no  fever  whatever.  Usually  there  is  a  moderate 
elevation  of  temperature.  Often,  however,  it  reaches  102.5*'-104''  (39*'-40*'  C). 
Only  occasionally  has  there  been  a  case  with  grave  typhoidal  symptoms. 

Complications. — It  is  not  rare  for  men  to  have  a  swollen  testicle  with  inflam- 
matory serous  exudation  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  may  be  quite  painful, 
but  which  usually  subsides  in  a  few  days.  The  orchitis  is  usually  ushered  in  with 
a  fresh  rise  of  fever.  Resultant  suppuration  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Once  we  saw 
the  orchitis  api)ear  several  days  before  the  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland.  Double 
orchitis  is  rare.  In  boys  this  complication  is  much  more  exceptional  than  in 
adults.  Some  observers  have  mentioned  analogous  swellings  of  the  female  geni- 
tals (oophoritis)  and  mammae,  but  this  is  very  rare.  Sometimes  mumps  is  asso- 
ciated with  herpes  labialis. 

The  prognosis  of  epidemic  parotitis  is,  as  we  have  said,  almost  always  favor- 
able. The  trouble  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  swelling 
goes  down,  and  the  patient  completely  recovers.  Possible  but  exceptional  sequela) 
are:  ptyalism;  cessation  of  the  salivary  secretion;  chronic  swelling  of  the  paro- 
tid; deafness;  and  atrophy  of  the  testicle. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  only  thing  to  exclude  is  swelling  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  and  they  never  have  exactly  the  same  location  as  the  parotid. 

Special  treatment  is  hardly  necessary.  Children  should  be  kept  in  bed.  Usu- 
ally some  salve,  or  vaseline,  is  applied  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  tension.  If  reso- 
lution is  tedious,  we  may  paint  the  swelling  with  iodoform  collodion  (1-15)  or 
with  tincture  of  iodine;  or  we  may  prescribe  iodoform  ointment  (1-15).  If  then? 
is  orchitis,  the  testicle  must  be  elevated,  as  by  a  suspensory  bandage.  If  the 
pain  and  swelling  are  marked,  an  ico-bag  should  be  applied. 

2.  Secondary  Suppurative  Parotitis. — This  secondarj'  form  may  he  a  compli- 
cation of  any  grave  disease.  In  most  casos  it  is  due  to  inflammatory  ajronts. 
probably  staphylococci  in  most  cases,  generated  by  decomposition  of  tho  contents 
of  the  mouth,  which  agents  reach  tho  gland  through  Steno's  duot.  It  was  formerly 
the  universal  belief  that  the  infection  was  metastatic,  being  oonvoyod  through 
the  blood-vessels;  but  it  is  not  certain  wheth(?r  this  occurs.  Tt  is  prohahle  that 
the  pysemic  form  is  in  many  instances  thus  produce<l.  Secondary  parotitis  is 
most  frequently  observed  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  It  is  also  seen  occasion- 
ally in  all  other  severe  acute  diseases,  and  in  i)hthisis  and  carcinoma. 

The  parotid  gland  swells,  just  as  in  the  primary  disease.  It  is,  however,  much 
oftener  of  excessive  size,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  suppurates.  Tf  one  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  autopsy  on  such  a  case  of  secondary  parotitis  in  its  early 
stages,  the  cross-section  of  the  swollen  gland  presents  a  larp:e  number  of  rather 
small  discrete  abscesses.  These  finally  unite  to  form  one  larger  abscess,  which 
usually  discharges  outward  through  the  skin  or  into  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
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Sometimes  the  parotid  suffers  from  gangrenous  inflammation,  and  there  is  ex- 
tensive sloughing.  If  such  a  case  finally  gets  well,  still,  as  a  rule,  some  permuiieut 
injuries  have  been  inflicted:  there  is  facial  paralysis,  due  to  destruction  of  the 
facial  nerve,  or  deafness,  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
middle  ear. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  parotitis  is  that  of  any  suppurative  inflammation. 
We  may  at  first  try  to  scatter  the  swelling  by  ice  or  iodoform  ointment,  but  this 
usually  fails.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  detected,  the  spot  must  be  incised,  and  a 
drainage-tube  inserted.  The  prognosis  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  and  course 
of  the  original  disease. 


CHAPTER  Vm 
ANGmA    LUDOVICI 

Th£  name  angina  Ludovici  is  applied  to  a  rather  rare  phlegmonous  inflam* 
mation  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Probably  this  is  not  occasioned  by  a  specific 
cause,  but  is  only  a  special  localization  of  the  ordinary  germs  which  occasion 
suppuration.  Its  starling  place  seems  to  be  the  submaxillary  gland,  at  least  in 
most  cases.    It  may  be  primary,  or  a  complication  of  other  severe  acute  diseases. 

Angina  Ludovici  usually  begins  with  swelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  The  swelling  rapidly  increases,  and  comes  to  involve  the  whole 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  throat.  It  causes  great  discom- 
fort. Talking,  chewing,  and  swallowing  are  almost  impossible.  There  is  usually 
fever,  and  in  many  cases  we  even  find  the  s;j'raptoms  of  general  sepsis.  There 
may  be  great  dyspnoaa,  due  either  to  compression  of  the  larynx  or  to  oedema  of 
the  glottis.  The  final  result  in  some  cases  is  an  extensive  sloughing  of  the  soft 
parts.  This  has  the  special  name  of  cynanche  gangrcenosa.  In  other. cases  an 
abscess  forms,  and  points  outward  or  into  the  oral  cavity.  The  swelling  is  some- 
times, though  seldom,  reabsorbed. 

The  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded,  for  severe  constitutional  symptoms 
and  a  fatal  ending  are  not  infrequently  seen,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  a 
weakly  constitution.     There  may  also  be  repeated  exacerbations  and  relapses. 

Treatment. — At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  we  may  make  the  attempt,  1 
in  suitable  cases,  to  check  the  process  by  local  depletion  and  by  ice;  but,  as  soon 
as  suppuration  or  gangrene  begins,  the  case  becomes  a  surgical  one.    Now  and 
then  the  threatening  asphyxia  demands  tracheotomy. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ANOMALIES    OF    DENTITION 

{D'ljfinilt  tUntllhn) 

The  processes  of  dentition  play  so  important  a  role  in  the  disorders  of  child- 
hood that  we  feel  obliged  to  discuss  the  subject,  at  least  briefly. 

The  first  appearance  of  any  of  the  milk-teeth  usually  takes  place  when  the 
child  is  seven  to  nine  montha  old;  it  may,  however,  occur  either  earlier  or  later 
than  this  period.    As  a  rule,  the  two  lower  central  incisors  are  cut  first;  then  thoj 
upper  central  incisors  appear,  a  few  weeks  later,  and  next  the  lateral  incisors  of] 
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the  upper  jaw.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  come  the  lower  lateral  inci- 
sors, and  almost  simultaneously  the  four  anterior  molars.  The  four  canine,  or 
"eye"  and  "stomach"  teeth,  are  cut  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year;  and 
last  of  all  comes  the  eruption  of  the  four  posterior  molars.  The  first  dentition  is 
therefore  completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  year, 
with  the  development  of  all  the  twenty  milk-teeth.  The  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  44),  after  Vogel,  represents  the  order  in  which  the  separate  teeth  appear. 
In  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  milk-teeth 
begin  to  be  replaced  by  the  permanent  teeth  il-^.^mmm*, 

of  the  second  dentition.  "Trouble  with 
teething,"  however,  almost  invariably  refers 
to  anomalies  of  the  first  dentition. 

Noticeable  delay  in  teething  is  frequent 
in  weakly,  and  particularly  in  rachitic  chil-  "^^glg^Aqf)ppp^f'\g>. 

dren,  in  whom  the  teeth  may  develop  not  in  •♦»ii»4»* 

pairs    and    in    symmetrical   grouiM,    as    in  Fio.  44. 

healthy  children,  but   in   irregular  succes- 
sion.   In  such  cases,  sometimes,  all  the  teeth  are  not  cut  till  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  certain  teeth  appear  very  early, 
or  even  are  present  at  birth.  If  an  abnormally  early  tooth  is  only  loosely  in- 
serted in  the  gums,  it  shoiild  be  removed  with  the  forceps ;  for  it  interferes  with 
nursing,  and  injures  the  opposing  surface  of  the  mouth;  but  if  the  tooth  is  firm 
in  its  place,  we  let  it  be. 

During  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  there  is  in  every  child  considerable  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The  child  evidently  feels 
an  itching  in  the  mouth,  and  therefore  a  constant  desire  to  bite  something.  This 
simple  catarrh  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  slight  rise  in  temperature.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  severe  stomatitis,  with  which  fever  and  thrush  may  be  asso- 
ciated.   These  troubles  should  be  treated  as  already  described. 

In  consequence  of  the  salivation,  and  the  large  amount  of  saliva  which  is  swal- 
lowed, in  which  the  various  processes  of  decomposition  are  apt  to  develop,  we 
often  see  gastro-intestinal  diseases  in  teething  children.  In  most  children  a  tem- 
porary and  mild  diarrhma  occurs.  Wo  should  be  particularly  careful  at  this 
period  about  the  child's  nourishment,  and  in  treating  any  marked  gastro-intes- 
tinal symptoms.  Experience  shows  also  that  teething  children  are  unusually 
liable  to  simple  or  even  capillary  bronchitis,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Nervous  disturbances  are  often  referred  to  dentition.  The  most  important 
symptom  of  this  kind  is  eclampsia.  The  attacks  are  sometimes  called  "  teething- 
convulsions."  Although  the  laity  go  too  far  in  ascribing  all  sorts  of  nervous  dis- 
orders to  teething,  still  experienced  specialists  do  recognize  the  possibility  of  such 
«in  origin  for  many  cases.  Some  of  the  convulsions  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as 
3Peflex  (vide  infra  the  chapter  on  the  convulsions  of  children,  \mfxv  1151). 

When  the  upi)er  canines,  or  "  eye-teeth,"  are  being  cut,  there  is  sometimes  a 
"lanilateral  purulent  conjunctivitis,  which  is  perhaps  to  bo  explained  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  by  way  of  the  antrum  of  Highmoro  nnd  the  nostrils. 
^Eczema  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  often  ascribed  to  dentition, 
"^whether  justly  or  not  is  doubtful.    Yot  it  is  remnrknblo  that  little  children 
Sometimes  have  an  eruption  of  facial  eczema  with  the  appoarnnco  of  every  tooth. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  special  treatment  for  difficult  dentition ;  and  the  vari- 
ous disturbances  which  it  may  indirectly  produce  are  to  be  treated  on  general 
lirinciples. 
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SECTION  n 

Diseases  of  the  Soft  Palate,  Toxsils,  PffAnrxx,  axd  JiASO- 

J'ffAnr.xx 

CHLrVPTER  I 

SORE    THROAT 

{Injtammalion  of  tht  Hoft  I\ilatt  and  of  the  Tontih) 

iEtiolog^. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  soft  palato  and  tonsils,  in  its  variotis 
forms,  is  one  of  the  oomrnonest  of  diseases.  Almost  everybody  has  had  personal 
experience  with  it.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  early  life,  being  infrequent  after  the 
thirty-fifth  year.  Individual  predisposition  to  it  varies  greatly.  There  ore  pier-  ^ 
sons  who  have  one  or  more  attacks  abnost  every  year,  while  with  others  attacks  fl 
are  rare  and  insignificant.  In  many  instances  exciting  causes  have  evidently 
been  potent.  Chief  among  these  is  catching  cold;  the  suflferer  has  had  wet  feet, 
or  has  been  talking  in  a  damp,  cold  atmosphere.  Most  cases,  therefore*  occur  ia 
cool  weather,  aithuugh  now  and  then  attacks  may  occur  in  the  hottest  days  of 
summer.  Again,  direct  injuries  of  the  phnrynx  may  produce  the  disease,  e.  g., 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  inns,  combined  with  loud  talking  or  shouting;  the 
inspiration  of  poisonous  vapors;  cauterization  of  the  mucous  membrane  with 
concentrated  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  chemical  agents;  and  burns. 

Apart,  however,  from   these  last-named  external   irritants   we   have  many 
cases  of  primary  angina,  for  which  we  must  assume  an  infectious  origin.     This 
supposition  ia  suggested  by  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  with 
fever,  the  nature  of  the  local  process  (giving  rise  to  suppuration),  and  the  ocea'^ 
sional  appearance  of  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  or  endemic  form.    At  the  same  V 
time,  exposure  to  cold  and  the  other  exciting  causes  above  mentioneii.  may  often 
favor  its  development,     [Especially  when  tonsillitis  recurs  in  an  individual,  or 
attacks  several  members  of  the  same  household  about  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  drainage  carefully  examined.     The  precise  connection   between   bad  ^m 
drainage  and  sore  throats  we  do  not  know,  but  that  they  arc  often  connected  thereof 
seems  to  Ihj  no  doubt.]     With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  infectious  organism,       ' 
there  is  as  yet  great  uncertainty.    When  the  tonsillitis  is  of  the  suppurative  par- 
enchymatous variety,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  have  to  deal  not  with  specific^ 
germs,  but  with  staphylococci  and  other  ordinary  pus-organisms.     The  same  is" 
probnbly  true  of  follicular  tonsillitis  also,  although  several  different  kinds  of 
pathogenic  organisms  may  be  concerned;  thus  we  may  find  not  only  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci,  and  particularly  diplococci,  but  probably,  in  many  cases,  evea 
the  genuine  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Frequently  the  inflnmmntion  is  due  to  extension  from  neighboring  parts,  as 
in  coryzn,  laryngitis,  and  stomatitis.     In  many  cases  both  affections  are  simulta 
neons  reBulta  of  one  common  cause.     Finally,  sore  throat  may  be  a  symptom  ol 
many  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  and  ery- 
sipelas. 

To  disting;)ish  between  an  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate  by  itself  and  an 
affection  of  the  tonsils  is  not  practicable.  In  most  cases  the  tonsils  are  the 
stronghold  of  the  disease;  less  often  we  find  the  inflammation  limited  to  the  soft" 
palate. 

Clinical  History. — The  most  important  subjective  symptom  of  sore  throe 
and  that  hy  which  it  is  usually  first  recognized,  is  the  diflicult  and  painful  deglu 
tition.     The  pain  is  sometimes  manifest  before  any  objective  changes  are  to  b« 
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seen.  It  may  in  a  severe  case  be  very  violent  and  distressing.  The  pain  has  a 
"  darting  "  character,  or  sometimes  is  "  burning  " ;  and  it  is  most  acute  whenever 
the  patient  swallows,  although  in  well-marked  cases  it  seldom  entirely  intermits. 
Swallowing  is  not  only  painful,  but  it  is  laborious;  it  requires  more  than  usual 
efPort  and  time.  The  patient  feels  constantly  as  if  he  had  to  swallow  a  big  lump. 
This  sensation  is  worse  if  the  tonsils  are  swollen.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  not  infrequently  an  "  empty "  swallowing  hurts  more  than  swallowing  a 
liquid  or  some  half -solid  substance. 

Talking  is  also  difficult.  Every  word  may  be  painful,  so  that  the  patient 
expresses  his  wishes  as  briefly  as  possible.  Even  in  a  mild  case,  speaking  for  any 
length  of  time  will  produce  a  burning  pain  in  the  throat.  The  impaired  mobility 
of  the  soft  palate  often  prevents  the  complete  cutting  o£F  of  the  nasal  passages  in 
talking,  so  that  the  voice  has  a  nasal  twang;  and  often  it  sounds  as  if  the  patient 
were  talking  with  his  mouth  full :  he  has  the  "  voice  of  sore  throat." 

Further  local  discomfort  results  from  the  mucus  and  saliva  collecting  in  the 
mouth.  Salivation  is  not  infrequent,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  stomatitis  usu- 
ally present.  In  other  cases  the  patient  complains  that  his  mouth  feels  dry  and 
sticky.  Frequently  there  is  a  persistent  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the  breath 
is  disagreeable. 

With  these  local  disturbances,  more  or  less  severe  constitutional  symptoms  are 
almost  always  conjoined.  Indeed,  these  latter  may  begin  a  day  or  two  earlier 
than  the  local  ^rmptoms.  The  patient  is  indisposed,  languid,  has  anorexia  and 
headache.  The  general  disturbance  may  be  surprisingly  great  in  comparison 
with  the  slight  objective  changes  in  the  tonsils. 

There  is  fever  in  most  of  the  well-marked  cases;  it  may  even  be  quite  high. 
Temperatures  of  103"  or  104**  (39.5'*-40*'  C),  or  even  higher,  are  not  rare.  Sore 
throat  can  not  be  said  to  have  one  particular  type  of  fever.  Usually  the  fever 
api)ear8  rather  abruptly,  remains  high  for  several  days,  with  an  occasional  slight 
interruption,  and  then  falls  with  equal  abruptness  to  normal  again. 

The  entire  attack  usually  lasts  only  a  few  days,  seldom  more  than  a  week. 
Even  when  a  person  is  quite  ill  for  several  days,  convalescence  is  almost  always 
rapid  and  complete — that  is,  if  the  patient  has  a  good  constitution. 

Special  complications  are  very  infrequent,  except  that  the  neighboring  parts — 
the  larynx,  mouth,  and  throat — are  not  seldom  involved.  Herpes  labialis  is  quite 
frequent.    Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  mention. 

Various  Forms  ok  Sore  Throat 

The  symptoms  thus  far  mentioned  are  much  the  same  in  all  cases  of  sore 
throat,  varj'ing  only  in  intensity  and  duration.  But  the  objective  chanjres  to  bo 
observed  in  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  are  noticeably  difFerent  in  different  cases. 
Whether  the  cetiology  differs  also  we  have  no  certain  information.  In  some 
instances  it  seems  probable  that  it  doe^. 

We  shall  distinguish  five  chief  varieties  of  acute  sore  throat.  Transitional 
fomis  are,  however,  by  no  means  rare.  Genuine  diphtheria,  which  is  a  specific, 
acute,  infectious  disease,  and  which  has  already  been  discussed,  does  not  need  to 
be  brought  up  again  here. 

1.  Catarrhal  Sore  Throat  (Simple  Catarrhal  Inflammafinn  of  the  Mucoris 
Memhrane  of  the  Soft  Palate). — There  is  a  more  or  le><s  vivid  reddenin^r  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  either  uniform  or  in  patches.  Tlie  swelling:  is  most  marked 
in  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  uvula.  The  surface  of  tlie  tonsils  is  likewise 
reddened;  their  size  may  be  somewhat  increased,  or  remain  unchanged.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  and  \nmla  may  be  covered  li(>rc  and  there  with  a 
thin  layer  of  muco-pus,  which  can  easily  be  wijicd  off.  Tiie  tonsils  may  present 
small,  superficial  erosions,  scattered  about.     Tlicirc  little  ulcers  are  apt  to  lie  at 
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the  openings  of  the  follicles.  The  small  "  blisters  "  which  are  often  seen  on  tba 
raucous  membrnne  of  the  soft  pnlnte  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  Either  they 
are  mucous  glands  or  solitary  follicles,  swollen;  or,  rarely,  they  are  real  vesicles 
tilled  with  a  clear  fluid  and  produced  by  a  raising  up  of  the  epithelium.  The  cer- 
vical lymph-glands  are  usually  but  slightly  swollen,  if  at  all. 

This  is  the  common  and  mildest  form  of  sore  throat;  and  it  may  be  over  in  a 
day  or  two.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  causes  considerable  local  and  gen- 
eral discomfort;  but  the  disease  seldom  lasts  longer  than  five  to  eight  d.iys. 

2,  Follicular  Tonsillitis. — In  this  form  there  is  not  only  more  or  less  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  but  a  decided  swelling  of  one  or  both  tonsils. 
On  the  reddened  surface  of  these  swollen  bodies  are  whitish-yellow  spots,  varying 
in  uiunber  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  more,  and  corresponding  to  the  follicle.i. 
These  spots  are  often  seen  to  be  plugs  projecting  from  the  openings  of  the  folli- 
cles. It  is  usually  easy  to  press  out  the  pasty  contents  of  the  follicle,  represented 
by  the  white  speck,  with  a  spatula.  The  microscope  shows  it  to  consist  of  numer- 
ous epithelial  cells  and  pus-corpuscles,  bacteria,  and  detritus,  and  sometimes  there 
are  also  crystals  of  the  fat  acids  and  cholesterine.  The  pus-corpxiscles  may  so 
predominate  that  we  may  have  small  follicular  abscesses,  which,  on  being  opened, 
leave  superficial  ulcers  behind.  The  parenchyma  of  the  tonsil  is  swollen  with  a 
serous  and  cellular  infiltration,  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  part.  The  trouble  is 
usually  bilateral,  though  often  more  marked  and  extensive  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.  In  the  severer  cases  the  cervical  lymph-glands  are  swollen.  The 
local  symptoms  and  still  more  the  constitutional  disturbance  in  follicular  ton- 
sillitis may  be  decided.  The  fever  not  infrequently  reaches  104"  (40"  C.)  or 
even  higher.  The  patient  feels  very  languid,  has  no  appetite,  and  complains  of 
headache;  but  there  are  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases.  The  disease  never  lasts 
longer  than  a  few  days,  even  when  the  fever  is  high  at  first.  The  yellow  spots 
vanish  from  the  tonsils,  and  there  is  rapid  recovery^  severe  complications  are 
hardly  ever  seen.  Often  there  is  a  herpes  labialis  and  there  may  be  slight  albu-^ 
minuria,  but  this  very  rarely  amounts  to  a  genuine  acute  nephritis.  It  shouldfl 
be  mentioned  that  sometimes  the  contents  of  a  few  of  the  follicles  remain  in^^ 
them  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  become  inspissated  and  calcified.    It 

is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  such  plugs  in  the  tonsils  of  those  who  are  subject  to^ 
sore  throat.     Timid  and  hyiwchondriacal  individuals  are  sometimes  badly  fright-^| 
ened  by  expectorating  these  old  chalky  plugs,  which  they  believe  to  be  "  tuber- 
cles"! 

From  an  ^etiological  standpoint,  follicular  tonsillitis  is  in  most  cases  entirelyj 
distinct  from  genuine  diphtheria,  and  so  far  the  search  for  the  Klebs-Loffler 
bacillus  in  the  plugs  contained  in  the  follicles  has  almost  invariably  proved 
negative.  Still  it  is  noteworthy  that  precisely  at  the  time  of  diplitheria  epidem- 
ics follicular  tonsillitis  is  remarkably  frequent.  It  might,  after  all,  ho.  pos- 
sible that  the  mildest  degrees  of  diphtheria  present  themselves  in  the  garb  of  a: 
apparently  simple  follicular  tonsillitis.  The  latter  is  very  probably  an  infi 
tious  disease;  but  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  pathological  investi- 
gations. 

3.  Tonsillar  and  Peritonsillar  Abscess  (Parenchymatous  Sore  Throat; 
Quinsy), — In  this  form  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  is  the  most  striking  symptom. 
They  may  be  more  than  twice  their  natural  size.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces  are  pushed  forward  and  become  convex.  The  swelling  extends  so  far, 
toward  the  median  line  that  the  tonsil  touches  the  uvula;  or,  if  the  affection  i»' 
bilateral,  the  two  tonsils  press  against  each  other,  grasping  the  uvula  betweea 
them,  or  pushing  it  forward.  The  soft  palate  is  verj*  much  reddened,  particularly 
at  first.  Its  surface  is  usually  thickly  covered  with  mucus.  If  this  ho  wiped  off, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to  have  a  moist,  cedematous  luster.    The  mucous 
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ane  of  the  tonsils  not  infrequently  suSera  a  superficial  necrosis.    Follicular 
renchymatous  tonsillitis  are  often  combined. 

well-morked  cases  of  abscess  the  local  discomfort  is  usually  great.    With 

attempt  to  swallow  there  is  pain  which  shoots  into  the  ear.     The  patient 

in  a  pitiable  condition ;  he  can  neither  talk,  nor  swallow,  nor  gargle.    The  few 

■words  which  he  painfully  utters  have  in  an  extreme  degree  the  nasal  quality  of 

the  **  voice  of  sore  throat." 

In  the  milder  cases  the  trouble  seldom  lasts  but  a  few  days  before  the  swell- 
ing goes  down,  and  the  discomfort  and  usually  rather  moderate  fever  gradually 
ibate.    In  other  cases  an  abscess  of  the  tonsil  develops,  usually  on  one  side  only, 
Vul  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  a  peritonsillar  abscess,  for  the  pus  usually 
ooUects  mainly  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  tonsil  and  the  arch  of  the 
pilate.    In  such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  bulges  out,  usually  at  a  point  in 
the  Telum  of  the  palate,  and  on  palpation  there  is  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  and 
finally  the  abscess  ruptures.     In  other  cases,  however,  a  tonsillar  abscess  forms, 
IS  a  rule,  on  only  one  side.     The  mucous  membrane  bulges  out  more  in  one  spot; 
BuctTiation  is  detected;  and,  finally,  the  abscfss  breaks.    With  the  discharge  of 
tkpus  the  pain  is  relieved  very  rapidly,  or  it  may  vanish  at  once.     The  rest  of 
tie  tonsil  soon  regains  its  former  size,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  well.    Ee- 
Ujws  are  possible,  but  rare. 

Phlegmonous  sore  throat,  in  which  the  soft  palate  and  not  the  tonsil  is  chiefly 
jferted,  is  infrequent.  Its  usual  cause  is  some  severe  external  injury,  such  aa 
Wm,  and  cauterization  with  concentrated  acids  or  alkalies.  The  swelling  ex- 
t«d»doep  down  into  the  submucous  tissue.  The  uvula  may  have  the  diameter  of 
one's  finger.  There  is  intense  liyperperaia.  Sometimes  there  are  haemorrhages 
into tho  mucoifa  membrane:  this  is  called  hcemorrhagic  sore  throat.* 

I  Kecrotic  Tonsillitis,  or  Necrotic  Sore  Throat. — This  name  is  applied  to  a 
fli3ftue  which  is  very  frequent  in  Leipsic,  but  seems  to  be  rather  rare  in  Erlangen, 
wd  in  which  the  tonsils  are  the  main  seat  of  the  pathological  processes.  The 
pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  uvula  are  but  slightly  afiFected  with  a  simple  ca- 
twhal  inflammation.  The  tonsils  are,  as  a  rule,  moderately  swollen,  seldom  at- 
t*ii>in^  great  size.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  them  presents  a  whitish  or 
Piyidi-white  discoloration,  often  quite  extensive,  and  most  marked  on  the  side 
^^Jward  the  uvula.  These  spots  are  often  erroneously  said  to  be  a  white  "coat- 
ii?";  but  a  more  careful  investigation  shows  that  there  is  in  reality  a  necrosis. 
The  process  may  be  superficial;  sometimes  it  reaches  quite  deeply  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  not  possible  to  pull  off  this  white  matter, 
w  one  can  loosen  croupous  membranes,  although  little  bits  may  perhaps  be 
tcnicbed  o£F  with  a  spatula  or  a  pair  of  forceps.  These  particles  are  found,  on 
•nictoscopic  examination,  to  be  made  up  merely  of  detritus,  bacteria,  epithelium^ 
«"i  p«s-corpu9cles.  The  necrosis  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  tonsils, 
■nd  a  Bharp  boundary-line  separates  it  from  the  reddened  and  inflamed  pillars 
of  the  fniiccs.  After  a  few  days  the  slough  may  come  away,  leaving  behind  an 
"'«T,  which,  though  usually  shallow,  has  sometimes  a  considerable  depth.  This 
i<Mwlly  cleans  up  rapidly.  In  severe  cases,  however,  the  floor  of  the  ulcer 
*«iri&t6  for  a  number  of  days  of  a  dirty  necrotic  material,  which  comes 
»*ny  only  If radu ally.  The  worst  cases  may  be  properly  called  "gangrenous  ton- 
liUitis." 

Nrcrotic  tonsillitis  is   almost   always   attended   by   considerable   fever   and 
in»rked  constitutional  disturbance.     Children  pnrticnlnrly  seem  very  ill  in  the 

•Vii'nhDf  friTTn  with  the  name  nxme  ooouni  where  there  i»  violent  tonsillitis  witJ»  nocro^ii*  organ- 
'"•*  Thert  Ualw}  ■  necrotic,  hii'morrhjigic  sore  throat  Bcconipnnviui^  s<:urvj',  leukn'iiiio,  and  nnnlo- 
IP^  "liioist.. 
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first  days  of  the  attack.    The  cervical  glands  are  usually  swollen,  but  seldom  as 
much  so  as  in  genuine  diphtheria. 

Despite  the  rather  ominous  commencement,  the  disease  does  not  last  a  great, 
deal  longer  than  the  other  forms  of  sore  throat.  It  sehlom  continues  more  than' 
five  to  eight  dnys  before  a  speedy  convalescence  beirins. 

The  necrotic  tonsillitis  is  distinguished  from  the  follicular  form  by  the  greater 
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area  of  the  white  or  grayish-white  spots.     Still  it  should  be  particularly  noted^^J 
that  sometimes  combinntions  of  these  two  varieties,  or  transitional  forms,  occur.  ^^ 

JF/nohOGV. — In  our  o|>inion,  necrotic  tonsillitis  is  in  many  instances  an  en- 
tirely different  disease  from  genuine  diphtherin.  Perhaps  it  is  often  a  vory^m 
intense  form  of  follicular  tonsiUitis,  not  limited,  as  it  usually  is,  to  the  folliclea*^| 
On  the  other  hand,  our  experience  in  severa!  epidemics  of  diphtheria  in  T>eipsic 
and  Erlansren  has  tan;^'ht  us  that  in  all  probability  mild  cases  of  genuine  diph- 
theria of  the  tonsils  do  occur,  and  that  these  objectively  resemble  necrotic  ton- 
sillitis. This  is  the  only  way  to  explain  what  other  physicians  as  well  as  our- 
selves have  often  observed — namely,  that  necrotic  tonsillitis  appears  not  infre- 
quently in  families  at  the  same  time  with  severe  cases  of  genuine  diphtheria. 
Besides,  these  ciij^es  of  necrotic  tonsillitis  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  char- 
acteristic "diphtheritic"  paralysis.  Still,  more  extensive  pathological  investiga- 
tion is  needed  to  settle  the  question  of  the  aetiology  of  necrotic  tonsillitis. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — It  is  never  very  difficult  to  recognize  a  sore  throat, 
and  a  little  practice  make^  it  easy  in  most  cases  to  decide  what  particular  vari- 
ety is  present,  if  we  examine  the  objective  changes  carefully.  It  is  very  importai 
in  practice  to  distinguish  diphtheria  from  the  benign  forms  of  inflammatior 
Follicular  and  necrotic  tonsillitis  are  very  frequently  mistaken  for  diphthcria- 
an  error  which  explains  the  success  of  a  large  number  of  remedies  said  to  cure' 
diphtheria.  Many  [ihysicians  crdl  every  case  of  sore  throat,  where  there  is  any- 
thing white  to  be  seen,  "  di[)htheria."  Certainty  in  diagnosis  of  genuine  diphthe- 
ria can  be  gained  only  by  prnclice;  no  description,  however  cDmplcte,  can  take  the 
place  of  personal  observation.  It  may  be  a  help  to  rempiuber  that  in  both  follicu- 
lar and  necrotic  tonsillitis  the  white  spots  are  usually  limited  to  the  tonsils,  while 
in  croupous  sore  throat  the  deposits  are  generally  from  the  very  first  also  situated 
upon  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  uvula.  The  white  spots  of  the  follicular^™ 
variety  can  generally  be  recognized  by  their  nrrangement.  The  plug3  are  seell^| 
projecting  from  the  follicles.  In  necrotic  sore  throat  there  is  never  a  separable 
croupous  membrane  with  its  characteristic  histological  structure,  but  there  is  sim- 
ply a  superficial  necrosis  of  the  mucous;  membrane  and  parenchyma.  In  doubtful 
coses  the  condition  of  the  cervical  lymph-glands  is  not  unimiiortnnt;  as  a  rule,, 
they  are  much  more  affected  in  diplitheria  than  in  the  benign  cases.  Tnasmud 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  milder  forms  of  tonsillitis  may  be  jetiologically  relatt 
to  diphtheria,  it  is  well  in  practice  to  make  a  guarded  prognosis,  even  in  cases 
follicular  and  necTotic  angina,  pnrticulorly  in  children;  and  we  ahoulil  alwii 
isolate  the  patient  from  other  children. 

Treatment. — These  troubles  mn  so  favorable  a  rourse  that  active  treatment  is 
very  seldom  neetled.  The  gargle  usually  pre^mbed  generally  gives  the  patient^l 
more  discomfort  than  relief.  The  most  r-ommon  prr-sicriptions  are:  Solutions  ot^h 
potassic  chlorate  (5-10  :  300).  of  alum  (5-10  :  500),  or  of  borax  (10  :  300) ;  sall:^ 
and  water;  and  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  of  permanganate  of  potash_^ 
To  paint  the  parts  is  a  useless  and  now  almost  obsolete  proceeding.  Inhalations^* 
of  spray  are  better,  with  alkaline  solutions,  diluted  lime-water,  alum,  or  tannin  * 
It  is  beneficial  to  put  a  cold  wet  compress  around  the  throat.  Children  must  b^B[ 
kept  in  bed,  and  adults  are  generally  forced  to  go  to  bed,  if  the  const  it  utiona^J 
s^iTuptoms  are  well  marked. 

In  parenchymatous  tonsillitis  with  a  tendency  to  suppuration  ice  will  some 
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raes  alleviate  the  pain.  Often,  however,  the  patient  can  not  boar  it.  If  there 
U  evident  fluctuation,  we  can  make  au  iiicision  with  a  spear-pointed  bistoury, 
•ftcr  guarding  a  portion  of  the  blade  with  sticking-plaster.  The  best  place  is 
almost  ahva^'Si  in  the  velum  palati,  corresponding  to  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
tonsil.  Great  relief  follows;  aud  even  if  there  is  no  distinct  abscess  nu  incisiou 
Ip  usually  give  relief,  if  there  is  excessive  swelling,  and  if  there  is  a  deeply- 
abscei?3  will  facilitate  its  spontaneous  discharge.  Punctures  of  this  sort 
efcose  scarcely  any  pain. 

Wc  may  add  that  if  a  person  is  subject  to  sore  throat,  he  can  lessen  his  liability 
loftllacks  by  hardening  his  skin  through  the  use  of  cold  baths.  [Hoffman  has 
\m\od  out  that  in  some  cases  pennanent  recovery  can  be  attained  by  breaking 
iloim  tbe  partitions  between  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils,  thus  establishing  thorough 
discharge  of  their  secretions.- — V.] 


CHAPTER  n 
CHRONIC    HYPEBTBOPHY    OP    THE    TONSILS 

CmoMC  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  occurs  not  ftnly  in  those  who  have  had 
ftT«ated  nttacks  of  tonsillitis,  but  also  in  cases  in  which  no  occasion  for  it  can  be 
fuund.  Even  in  childhood  there  may  be  well-marked  hypertrophy,  which  must 
^  due  to  a  congenital  predisposition. 

Tlio  oondition  is  at  once  revealed  by  inspection.  There  may  be  no  signs  what- 
«TfT  of  any  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  or  there  may  be  an  accompjinying 
•"iiroiiic  jihurj'ngitis.  The  tonsils  bulcrc  out  in  two  trreat  lumps.  They  mny  be  so 
bwa*  tfi  touch  the  uvula  on  each  side.  Ilistologicnlly,  there  is  a  genuine  hyjier- 
'fupliyof  the  organ — that  is,  an  increase  of  all  its  component  tissues. 

la  nutny  cases,  where  the  swelling  is  moderate,  ^ere  is  no  discomfort.  The 
P"*«sor  of  the  tonsils  is  not  aware  that  they  are  enlarged.  In  other  cases  the 
li.vpprirophy  proves  of  clinical  impurtance,  inasmuch  as  all  forms  of  sore  throat 
»refomi(|  lo  occur  more  frequently  if  the  tonsik  are  enlarged,  and  to  cause  more 
"hen  they  do  appear.  The  hypertropbied  organs  may  also  he  the  seat  of 
catarrh,  which  by  extension  gives  rise  to  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  catarrh 
"''  til?  Eustachian  tubes,  or  hoarseness. 

inijo  hji^ert  ro j)hy  is  conRiderable,  the  local  discomfort  may  be  quite  marked- 

^""sllowing  is  rendered  difficult,  if  not  painful.     Frequently  there  is  evident 

"V-piKen.    The  patient  has  to  breathe  through  his  mouth,  and  sometimes  when 

"'*<'psimrc«  and  snorts  in  a  way  to  frighten  one.     Children  are  particularly  apt 

|f''nfft>r  in  this  manner.    Many  instances  of  pai'or  nocfurnus,  or  "  night  terrors," 

111 I'hilffrcn  are  referable  to  this  cause.     We  have  already  mcutioned  that  eases  of 

:i>thma  sometimes  seem  to  be  connected  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils 

182). 

Treatmeiit. — The  attempt  to  reduce  the  euliirgement  by  applying  lunar  caus- 

J'lMinciurc  of  iotline,  etc.,  usually  fails.     If  there  is  much  distress,  if  the  patient 

iMur»ji!(»t  to  frequent  sore  throats,  or  if  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  keeps  up  a 

'"fouic  nnsal  or  pharyngeal  catarrh,  then  the  siinpli^st  remedy  is  to  rr*ninve  the 

•""*'*  The  operation  is  free  from  any  dinig:^r,    The  extirpation  of  hyportrophied 

Ml  be  accomplished  either  with  thp  ton>;ilIntonTie,  the  galvnnn-rnutpry,  or 

-^r*  and  forceps.     The  latter  way  is  the  sim[»?rr.  and   is  pqunlly  easy. 

•ision  of  the  tonsils  sometimes  causes  trnublcsomp  bleeding,  and  for 

o  ;i  ano-caustic  snare  is  the  beat  means  to  employ. — V,] 
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CHAPTER  ni 
CHRONIC    PHABYNGITIS 

Aetiology. — It  is  not  practicable  to  distinguish  between  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
soft  pnlate  and  of  the  pharynx,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  two  are  combined.  Sometimes] 
the  condition  is  the  result  of  repeated  acute  attacks;  sometimes — and  probably 
oftener — it  is  due  to  persistent,  injurious,  local  influences,  A  largre  number  of 
cases  originate  in  bad  habits,  or  in  abuse  incident  to  certain  vocations.  Exam- 
plea  are  seen  in  smokers,  drunkards,  singers,  preachers,  teachers,  and  men  who 
work  out-doors.  In  talking  and  singing,  the  soft  palate  is  strained;  or  the  dis-fl 
ease  is  excited  by  breathing  cold  or  impure  air,  or  by  such  chemical  irritants  as  V 
alcohol  or  tobacco.  In  many  cases,  chronic  pharyngitis  follows  chronic  rhinitis  or 
chronic  laryngitis.  The  general  passive  congestion  due  to  cardiac  disease  or  pul- 
monary emphysema  may  sometimes  promote  the  development,  or  prolong  the  ex- 
istence, of  a  chronic  phnryngitis. 

Symptoma.^ — The  local  discomfort  is  often  alight.  The  patient  gets  used  to  it, 
and  does  not  mind  it  except  when  there  is  some  exacerbntion.  It  becomes  a  more 
important  matter  if  the  calling  of  the  patient  is  interfered  with,  as  in  a  preacher, 
singer,  or  teacher. 

Deglutition  is  seldom  impaired.    There  is  often,  however,  a  constant  feelingj 
of  dryness,  burning,  or  scratching  in  the  throat.     The  patient  has  to  clear 
throat  frequently,  and  often  acquires  an  habitual,  short,  sudden  cough,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  dry.     The  expectoration,  if  there  is  any,  is  almost  pure  mucuM 
When  there  are  violent  efforts  to  clear  the  throat,  there  may  be  a  slight  hiemor- 
rhagc  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  explain- 
ing the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  blood  in  the  expectoration.     This  blood 
often  has  a  dricd-up  look,  as  if  not  fresh.     It  sometimes  lends  over-anxious  pa- 
tients and  physicians  to  suspect  pulmonary  htemorrhage.     The  uvula  becomes  so 
long  that  its  tip  rests  on  the  tongue  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx;  and^ 
this  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  sensation  of  tickling.    All  these 
uncomfortable  feelings  are  tempornrily  increased  if  anything  affects  the  throat 
nnfavomhly;  and  they  are  generally  at  their  worst  on  rising  in  the  morningv^ 
apparently  hecaupe  the  mucous  membrane  has  become  dry,  or  a  collection  ol 
tough  mucna  has  formed  during  the  night.     Every  one  knows  how  drunkards  hav< 
to  hawk  and  cough  in  the  morning,  so  that  often  they  almost  strangle  or  vomit. 

On  inspection,  we  generally  find  the  mucous  membrane  reddened.  Very  oftei 
a  number  of  dilated  and  tortuous  veins  are  visible  both  on  the  soft  palate  and  it 
the  back  of  the  throat.  Of  equal  frequency  is  the  appearance  of  numerous  smal 
gray  projections,  corresponding  usually  to  swollen  follicles  or  else  to  hyjjei 
trophicd  mucous  glands.  This  is  called  granular  pharyngitis.  Small  follictilai 
ulcers  arc  not  infrequent.  ExceptionaUy  there  are  more  extensive  catarrhs 
ulcers.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  wnll  of  the  pharynx  may  pre^^ent 
patches  of  opaque  or  thickened  epithelium,  giving  the  surface  a  grayish-whiM 
appearance. 

Frequently  chronic  pharyngitis  is  combined  with  chronic  laryngitis,  eviden< 
by  hoarseness ;  or  with  posterior  nasal  catarrh,  or  catarrh  of  the  Eustachian  tul 
producing  deafness  and  ringing  in  the  ears. 

Vauteties  of  Chronic  Phabyt^ottis 
1.  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Naso-pharynx,  or  Chronic  Posterior  Nasal  Ca- 
tarrh.— This  has  the  same  eetiology  as  the  ordinary  form.    It  is  practically  im- 
portant because  the  nose  and  ear  are  frequently  involved. 
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The  anatomical  changes  are  essentitilly  those  already  depicted  under  chronic 
gitis.  The  region  affected  can  not  be  seen  by  direct  inspection,  so  that 
in  diagnosis  requires  the  ur-c  of  ii  nuj*al  speculum  (^ee  particulars  in  the 
mentioned  on  page  135).  The  ordiiuirj'  examination  of  the  throat  may 
Ttreal  a  condition  which  is  quite  ehuructeristie  of  posterior  nasal  catarrh'  a  col- 
lection of  mueo-pus,  or  of  firmly  adiierent  dry  crusts,  rests  upon  the  posterior 
irill  of  the  pharynx,  and  can  lie  seen  to  extend  upward  toward  the  naso-phiirynx. 
The  local  discomfort  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  experienced  in  chronic 
pbTyngitis.  There  is  a  scratchy  feeling,  or  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  a  foreign 
body  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  accompanied  by  a  constant  detjire  to  blow  tlio  nose, 
hvk  or  cough.  Dried  and  deoomiiusing  secretion  often  cause;*  extremely  foul 
brettk    There  is  often  also  vertigo,  and  occipital  headache. 

In  raany  cases  the  nostrils  are  stopped  up.  The  posterior  opening  of  the  nos- 
trils 'u  cloeed  in  part  by  the  swelling  and  hyfvertrophy  of  the  nuicrms  membrane, 
wd  uj  part  by  the  accumulated  secretions.  The  patient,  therefore,  usually  has 
to  breathe  through  the  mouth.  The  ear  is  frequently  involved.  The  catarrh 
Otends  into  the  Eustacliiun  tubes  and  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  the  opening  of  the 
tube*  is  occluded  with  the  secretions.  For  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  deaf- 
W»,  tinnitus,  etc..  thns  produee^d,  consult  works  on  otology. 

2.  Pharyngitis  Sicca,  or  *'  Dry  Atrophic  Catarrh  of  the  Throat  and  Na»o- 
pWyn?." — This  name  l-^  applied  to  an  atrophic  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
wbchfometinies  is  spontaneous  and  sometimes  is  a  sequel  of  chronic  pharyngitis. 
The  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  the  nftS4i-pharynx  (seen  with  the 
Aincscope)  seems  pale,  smooth,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  has  a  peculiar  luster,  as  if 
rtniiahetL  Here  and  there  tortuou?  veins  project  from  the  general  aureraic 
mrface. 

If  an  ojjportunity  is  afforded  to  examine  the  mucous  membrane  raicroscopic- 
«Il.v,  it  will  be  found  that  the  atrophy  involves  all  the  elements  of  the  tissue, 
tbouicb  the  follicles  and  mucous  glands  suffer  most. 

This  condition  may  not  cause  any  symptoms,  but,  in  many  cases  the  patient 
»iilei5  constantly  and  considerably.  The  chief  trouble  is  a  feeling  of  dryness  in 
tbe  throat,  rendering  deglutition  difficult  or  even  painful.  There  is  also  a  con- 
stant (leiire  to  clear  the  throat.  The  secretion  hawked  up  may  be  scanty  and 
^'Ugh  i.ir  more  abundant,  and  it  is  often  tinged  with  blood.  Actual  coughing 
Bay  iiL«o  be  due  to  pharynp?ol  trouble  ("  throat-cough").  Talking  is  often  ren- 
^ted  difHcuIt,  the  voice  grows  wenk  and  it  l>cconies  easily  tired.  In  severe 
«»»•  there  is  considerable  general  debility.  Xot  infrequently  jtharyngitts  sicca 
uaMoci.<)ted  with  atrophic  rhinitis  (//.  r.),  but  it  occurs  also  where  there  is  no 
>iutl  disease. 

Tbe  disease  is  most  frequentl.y  seen  in  the  elderly,  but  it  also  occurs  in  children 
«od  Jouog  persons.  It  is  especially  common  in  ill-nourished  individuals  or  in 
tbcdewho  are  suffering  from  snch  disputes  as  tuberculosis  or  chrnnic  nephritis. 

3.  Hypertrophic  Catarrh  in  the  Pharynx  and  Naao-pharynx. — An  opposite 
<!<'ndition,  of  hyi)ertrop]iy,  gonietimes  results  from  chronic  catarrh.  The  changea 
ff'tisigt  mainly  in  hyperplasia  of  tho  lymphatic  tissue,  and  they  are  uaually 
t«niied  "  adenoid  growths.'*  The  choana*  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  nasal 
wptom  may  be  almost  completely  hidden  by  these  growths,  as  they  extend  down 
iroiQ  the  roof  of  the  pharJ^lx  in  grayish-red.  uneven  masses.  In  many  cases  the 
Vpcnrophy  seems  to  originate  chiefly  in  KoUiker's  "  pharyngeal  tonsil." 

Tbc  adenoid  growths  are  e^jiceially  eomnnm  in  childhood.  The  symptoms 
<onsiiiina  change  of  the  voice  (which  lo.ses  its  reverberating  quality  and  becomes 
iinsil),  frequent  ■snuffling  and  hawking,  and  a  tough  mucous  secretion,  often 
tu»«;dwith  blood.  Not  infrequently  there  is  headache.  Of  greater  importance 
^*  «iiMrouble.  which  is  often  occasioned  by  the  growths. 
86 
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An  accurate  dingiiosis  requires  rhinosoopy.  Positive  results  are  also  often 
obtained  by  palpation.  The  index-fiuger,  being  pressed  backward  and  bent  up- 
ward, can  toucli  the  protuberances  and  the  enlarged  pharyngeal  tonsil  in  the 
naso-pharyns. 

Prognosis. — In  nil  vurieties  of  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh,  the  prognosis  as 
to  recovery  is  doubtful,  for  in  all  severe  cases  the  process  is  verj'  obstinate,  and 
permanent  restoration  to  health  exceptional.  It  is  essential  for  the  best  results 
that  all  injurious  influences  should  be  removed.  Even  if  decided  improvement 
occurs  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  trouble  to  grow  worse  again,  and  for  acute 
exacerbations  to  occur. 

Treatment. — ilany  of  the  milder  cases  never  apply  to  a  physician.     The  pa'-M 
tient  uses  some  domestic  remedy  or  gargle,  or  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  dia-^B 
agreeable  sensations  that  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  anything  in 
particular  about  them. 

The  treatment  of  a  well-developed  case  requires  great  patience  and  persist- 
ence on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  If  there  is  some  underlying  disease,  such  as 
pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease,  that  must  be  treated.  All  exciting  causes  must  be 
avoided.  Energetic  local  treatment  is  also  indispensable.  This  has  been  greatly 
elaborated  by  si>ecialists,  and  for  the  muny  details  we  must  refer  to  their  writ- 
ings; but  the  following  remarks  will  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  practice: 

Gargles  are  seldom  satisfactory.,  for  they  never  reach  farther  than  the  soft 
palate.  Inhalations  are  better;  we  may  use  solutions  of  alum  or  tannin,  or.  in 
mild  cases,  of  common  salt.  Still  more  efficient  is  the  painting  of  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  pharynx  with  some  concentrated  solution.  The  physician  usually  has 
to  perfonn  this,  although  some  patients  leiun  to  do  it  for  themselves.  Proper 
solutions  are:  Argentic  nitrate,  five  or  ten  per  cent.;  tannin,  eight  to  twenty  per 
cent.;  tincture  of  iodine,  either  pure  or  diluted;  or  iodized  glycerine,  composed 
of  pure  iodine,  parts  0.5;  iodide  of  potussimu,  2;  glycerine,  20,  with  the  addi-, 
tion,  if  desired,  of  two  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint.  These  applications  must  reacl 
all  the  diseased  surface.  If  the  naso-pharynx  is  involved,  the  brush  must  accord- 
ingly be  bent  upward,  to  reach  that  region.  For  this  a  mirror  may  be  needed.  J 
It  is  very  important  to  make  the  ai)p!icalion8  to  the  mucous  membrane  itself 
freed  from  any  interposing  secretions. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  posterior  nasal  catarrh  the  nasal  douche  {vide  dis- 
eases of  the  nose)  plays  an  important  part.     It  should  be  used  two  or  three  tiroea^ 
a  day.    It  not  only  removes  the  collected  secretions,  but  it  is  a  means  of  making 
local  applications.     The  instrument  is  merely  a  fountain-syringe.     The  nozzlj 
must  be  of  a  size  to  fill  the  nostril  completely.     The  force  of  the  current  should 
always  he  moderate,  and  the  patient's  head  should  be  sharply  flexed  forward.' 
The  fluid  used — the  best  is  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  sodic  chloride  or  bicarbonate 
— must  have  about  the  temperature  of  the  body.    Other  medicated  solutions  inus|^B 
be  very  wesik.  sut^h  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  1  to  l.OOO.  ^| 

The  insuflh\tiou  of  powders  into  the  throat  can  be  made  through  any  small 
glass  tube,  three  to  six  times  a  week.  Alum  or  tannin  may  be  used,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  pulvis  gummosus  [P.  G.,  made  of  gum-arabic,  threes 
parts;  licorice-root,  two  parts;  and  sugar,  one  part],  or  3-5  parts  of  nitrate  of^ 
silver  to  100  of  starch.  For  the  naso-pharynx,  a  bent  tube  of  glass  or  WTtA 
rubber  is  to  be  introduced  through  the  mouth.  There  nnt  numerous  "  insuffla- 
tors "  to  be  ha<l  at  the  instrument-makers. 

Many  baths  enjoy  a  great  reputotinn   for  the  cure  of  chronic  pharyngitis 
Besides  Ems,  there   are  Reichenhall,  Xreuznach.   Sakungen,   \ho  cold   sulphul 
springs,  such  as  Weilbneh,  and  many  others.     Good  results  arc  also  achieved  ir»- 
Kissingen  and  Marienbad,  if  th^^se  places  are  favorable  to  the  patient's  generaT 
constitution. 
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In  pharyngitis  sicca,  the  nasal  douche  T^ith  a  one-per-cent.  salt  solution  is  to 
be  recommended.  It  is  sometimes  also  beneficial  to  paint  the  parts  with  solution 
of  argentic  nitrate,  iodized  glycerine,  etc.  Many  irritating  influences  which  do 
harm  in  common  pharyngitis  seem  sometimes  actually  to  benefit  this  form — such 
as  smoking  and  taking  snufF. 

In  treating  the  hypertrophic  forms  of  pharyngitis  and  the  adenoid  growths, 
cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  suffices  for  the  milder  cases  alone.  A  thor- 
ough and  permanent  cure  can  be  achieved  only  by  removing  the  growths  with  the 
galvano-cautery. 

[To  Hooper,  of  Boston,  belongs  the  credit  of  showing  that  a  radical  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  adenoid  growths  of  the  naso-pharynx  can  safely  be  done 
under  ansesthesia.  The  blood  does  not,  as  was  feared,  run  into  the  air-passages, 
but  either  into  the  stomach  or  outwardly.  Anesthesia  thus  renders  it  possible 
to  scrape  away  with  the  finger  or  tear  away  with  forceps  the  hypertrophied  tissue 
at  one  sitting,  and  to  do  it  in  the  child  before  secondary  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  facial  expression,  the  jaw,  the  ears,  or  the  form  of  the  chest.] 


CHAPTER  IV 
BETBOPHABYNGEAL    ABSCES^ 

Retropharyngeal  abscess  is  formed  by  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue  lying  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the  spinal 
colunm.    It  is  a  serious  disease,  although  a  rare  one.    If  unrecognized,  it  proves 
fatal  in  many  instances;  while,  if  a  correct  and  timely  diagnosis  is  made,  the 
patient  can  usually  be  easily  cured.    It  is  commonest  in  childhood,  and  before 
the  second  year.    It  almost  always  appears  as  a  primary,  acute  disease,  without 
any  special  cause  being  evident.    Probably  the  agents  which  excite  the  inflamma- 
tion i)enetrate  into  the  tissue  from  the  pharynx.    The  idea  that  the  inflammation 
originates  in  the  small  lymphatic  glands  which  lie  in  front  of  the  vertebrse  lacks 
proof  as  yet. 

The  disease  attacks  not  only  weakly  children,  but  those  who  have  been  per- 
fectly healthy  and  vigorous.    The  child  grows  restless  and  fretful,  and  does  not 
nurse  well.     Apparently,  deglutition  soon  becomes  painful,  but  one  can  not  be 
certain  about  this  except  in  older  children.     Generally,  the  respiration  quickly 
^es  on  a  peculiar  stertorous  character,  particularly  during  sleep.  Mucus  collects 
"i  the  mouth  and  throat.    Upon  swallowing,  there  is  often  regurgitation  through 
"■e  mouth  or  nose,  or  some  of  the  food  gets  into  the  windpipe  and  causes  violent 
*^*'.{'*rliing.     The  lymph-glands  of  the  jaws  are  usually  somewhat  swollen,  and  the 
"^'S^hboring  parts  may  seem  slightly  cedematous.     After  a  week  or  two  the  dysj)- 
i«a    gradually  increases.     Respiration  becomes  more  and  more  laborious,  with 
pu<i    rattling,  and  signs  of  stenosis.     The  jugular  veins  become  distended,  the 
i|^   cyanotic,  and  portions  of  the  thorax  are  retracted  during  inspiration.     The 
^Woe  is  feeble,  and  may  be  hoarse  and  indistinct. 

J^he  correct  interpretation  of  these  symptoms,  which  are  common  to  various 
^i?Ot.^gj3^  requires  a  careful  examination  of  the  throat.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  -this  has  its  difficulties  in  an  infant.  Still,  we  can  sometimes  see  distinctly 
**^^ filing  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  This  may  be  either  in  the  median 
Ut\^  qp  qjj  Qjjg  side.  All  doubt  is  removed  by  digital  examination,  in  making 
■^uich.  however,  we  must  insert  a  wedg^e  between  the  teeth,  to  avoid  being  bitten. 
*^^  finger  detects  fluctuation. 
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The  diagTiosis  once  estabHsbed,  the  abscess  must  be  opened  &t  oDoe.  W* 
should  not  delay,  even  if  the  dyspnoea  has  not  yet  become  extreme.  To  we  tfce 
finger-nail  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  recommended,  is  i)ennissibte  only  i&  ajt 
emergency.  As  a  rule,  incision  is  made  with  a  bistoury,  of  which  mil  bot  tKr 
point  is  guarded  with  sticking-plaiiter.  The  left  index-finger  is  placed  i^ob  tke 
abscess,  and  used  as  a  guide.  Meanwhile,  the  child's  head  is  kept  apricot,  mad,  as 
soon  as  the  cut  is  made,  bent  over  forward.  The  pus  pours  oat  in  abonduaee.  It 
is  advisable  to  syringe  out  the  mouth  repeatedly  with  lokewann  wateE.  The 
threatening  symptoms  vanish  almost  instantly  ui)on  the  escape  of  the  pas.  Ex- 
ceptionally, the  abscess  refills  and  requires  a  second  incision. 

If  the  trouble  is  not  correctly  diagnosticated,  or  if  the  afasoess  is  xM>t  opened 
promptly,  the  patient  may  suffocate.  The  abscess,  however,  may  burst  ^onta- 
neously;  then  there  is  either  speedy  recovery,  or  asphyxia  from  the  pas  fiUiof  the 
larynx.  In  some  instances,  when  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  has  not  been  propedf 
treated,  the  pus  has  gravitated  far  down  into  the  neck  and  posterior  mediastiniim. 
The  recognition  and  incision  of  the  abscess  may  prove  very  di£5<:ult  if  from  the 
Btart  it  is  situated  lower  down  in  the  throat  than  usuaL 

Analogous  to  this  acute  idiopathic  abscess  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
the  chronic  abscess  due  to  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  This  occurs  in  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  Incision  of  such  abscesses  is  indicated  only  when  there 
is  danger  of  suffocation.  Because  of  their  tuberculous  character,  the  prognosis 
is,  of  course,  much  mor^  unfavorable  than  in  ordinary  suppurative  inflammatiou. 

Retropharyngeal  abscesses  sometimes  occur  in  pyeemia  or  other  severe  acute 
infectious  diseases,  but  they  have  hardly  any  interest  except  to  the  pathologist.* 


SECTION  in 
Diseases  of  the  (Esqpuaoui> 

CHAPTER  I 

INFLAMMATION    AND    ULCEB    OF    THE    (ESOPHAGUS 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  various  forms  of  (Esophageal  inflammatioi 
and  ulceration  are  not  of  very  great  clinical  importance.     The  processes  are  sel^ 
dom  of  a  severe  grade,  or,  if  so,  they  are  generally  a  part  of  some  complicate 
disease,  to  which  they  seldom  contribute  prominent  symptoms.    Very  likely 
milder  forms  of  inflammation  occur  frequently,  but  the  symptoms  are  hardly  e^ 
characteristic. 

A  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane  may 
be  caused  by  swallowing  substances  which  are  injurious  mechanically,  chem- 
ically, or  from  their  temperature,  Tt  may  also  occur  in  the  general  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and  t.vphus  fevers,  and  the  acute  exanthemata.  Any 
inflammation  of  neighboring  tissues  may  extend  into  the  oesophagus.  Chronic 
catarrh  is  seen  in  heart  disease,  from  the  passive  congestion.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  other  chronic  oesophageal  diseases,  particularly  cancers  and 
diverticula  {vide  infra). 


*  Tubcfculoau  of  the  pharynx  U  spoken  of  in  the  chuptor  on  pulmonury  tub«rculoai«,  p.  MS,    N« 
growths  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx  1>e1oDg  to  the  domBin  of  sur^rery. 
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The  acute  catarrh  is  distinguished  by  not  having  the  usual  increase  of  secre- 
tion. The  epithelium  grows  spongy,  as  a  rule,  and  is  cast  off  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  so  as  to  suggest  the  name  of  a  desquamative  catarrh.  It  is  in  only  a  few 
cases  that  the  scanty  mucous  glands  become  swollen  and  look  like  papules  upon 
the  surface  of  the  membrane;  this  form  is  called  follicular  catarrh.  In  limited 
areas  the  desquamation  may  be  complete,  giving  rise  to  small  catarrhal  erosions. 
Likewise,  the  swollen  follicles  may  break  down  into  small  follicular  ulcers. 

In  chronic  catarrh  there  is  a  moderate  increase  in  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and 
a  marked  thickening  of  the  epithelium.  In  very  protracted  cases  actual  papillo- 
mata  may  finally  be  formed.    In  some  cases  ulcers  are  seen. 

Croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  oesophagus  are  very  rare.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  si)ecific  pharyngeal  diphtheria  frequently  extends  into 
the  larynx,  but  only  exceptionally  into  the  gullet.  Still,  we  have  ourselves  seen 
in  a  child  a  stricture  in  the  upper  third  of  the  oesophagus,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  a  result  of  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria.  Isolated  cases  of  diphtheritic 
CBSophagitis  have  also  been  seen  in  connection  with  severe  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  typhus,  typhoid,  small-pox,  cholera,  pyeemia,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
as  well  as  in  the  coiirse  of  Bright's  disease  and  cancer.  In  variola  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  pocks  to  appear  upon  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane. 

A  purulent,  phlegmonous  oesophagitis  now  and  then  attacks  the  submucous 
layer.  It  may  be  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed.  The  mucous  membrane  is  dis- 
sected up  from  the  muscular  layer  by  the  pus,  and  pushed  inward,  so  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  more  or  less.  Most  of  the  cases  end  by  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  into  the  tube,  when  complete  recovery  may  ensue.  If  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  however,  has  been  extensively  undermined,  Zenker  states  that  a 
fissure-like  cavity  may  be  left,  even  after  healing  has  taken  place.  Its  walls  grow 
smooth,  and  finally  acquire  a  layer  of  fresh  epithelium. 

Purulent  oesophagitis  is  caused  either  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
oesophagus,  or  by  purulent  inflammation  in  neighboring  parts,  as  in  glandular 
abscess,  vertebral  abscess,  or  laryngeal  perichondritis.  It  has  now  and  then 
resulted  from  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  and  the  like  upon  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  action  of  corrosive  poisons  (corrosive  cesophagitis)  is  to  cause  necrosis 
of  the  tissues,  which  in  its  turn  produces  inflammation.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  oesophagus  is  converted  into  a  rotten,  htemorrhagic,  sloughing  mass,  of  a 
dirty  gray  or  almost  black  color.  The  muscular  layer  itself  may  be  partly  de- 
stroyed. If  death  does  not  occur  speedily,  the  necrosed  portions  come  away,  leav- 
ing extensive  purulent  ulcers  behind.  These,  if  they  heal  at  all,  cause  large  cica- 
trices and  stenosis. 

Symptoms. — The  milder  cases,  as  we  have  stated,  produce  almost  no  distinc- 
tive symptoms.  Possibly  there  may  be  pain  along  the  cesophagus,  or  at  some  one 
point  in  it,  during  deglutition.  In  a  more  severe  case  the  pain  may  lio  jrrcat ; 
but  the  other  symptoms  are  usually  too  grave  for  this  to  excite  special  attention. 
X.aborious  deglutition,  and  the  feeling  as  if  the  food  were  inclined  to  stick  in  the 
throat,  result  from  implication  of  the  muscular  layer.  A  diagnosis  of  the  par- 
ticular form  of  oesophagitis  is  attainable  only  when  the  wtiology  guides  us  to  it. 

Treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic.  No  solid  food  should  be  taken.  The 
pain  is  to  be  allayed  by  bits  of  ice,  or  by  morphine. 
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1.  Diffuse  Dilatation 

D[FFiTSE.  spindle-shaped  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  observed  as  a  result  of 
stricture  of  the  eardiae  orifice.  At  first  tho  muscular  t'oat  hypertrophies?  as  the 
orifice  contracts,  and  is  able  to  overcomp  the  olistruetion,  so  that  there  is  no  dila- 
tation :  but  as  won  as  the  muscles  are  paralyzed,  and  food  collects  behind  the 
stricture,  the  dilatation  bejsrins  and  keeps  on  increasing.  The  ectasis  is  greatest: 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  lube,  as  is  natural  from  its  mode  of  origin,  and  gradually  | 
diminishes  upward. 

There  have  been  a  very  few  well-substantiated  instances  of  this  diffuse  spindle- 
shaped  dilatation,  without  any  demonstrable  stenosis  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  Their 
cause  is  unknown.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  may  have  been  ren- 
dered more  yielding  and  less  contractile  by  a  precedent  iiifltiuimation  or  other 
disorder.  In  other  cases,  some  chance  bend  or  distortion  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
oesophagus  may  have  produced  a  mechanical  obstruction.  In  some  cases  the  ex- 
citing rnu^  is  said  to  be  a  blow  on  the  chest,  or  the  lifting  of  n  heavy  weight. 
Perhaps  in  many  cases  there  is  a  congenital  anomaly. 

The  symptom  of  this  condition,  when  well  developed,  is  a  chronic  dithciilty  in 
deglutition,  lasting  perhaps  for  years.  The  patient  himself  feels  that  most  of  the 
food  he  cats  does  not  reach  the  stomach,  but  lodges  higher  up.  Usually  the  food 
18  soon  afterward  vomited,  or  rather  gulped  up.  When  there  is  stenosis  of  the 
cardiac  orifice,  the  explanation  of  these  symptoms  is  easy.  It  is  much  harder 
to  explain  the  almost  equal  dysphagia  when  there  is  dilatation  without  stenosis. 
Sometimes  a  localized  bulging  of  the  wall  causes  the  food  to  collect  in  that  spot, 
and  thus  to  obstruct  the  lumen.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  partial  or  complete 
hindrance  to  the  ingestion  of  food  results  in  marasmus. 

If  there  is  stenosis,  it  can  easily  ho  detected  with  the  esophageal  sound,  and 
all  the  symptoms  can  thus  be  explained.  In  the  rare  cases,  however,  of  diffuse 
dilatation  without  stenosis,  the  use  of  the  sound  does  not  give  us  so  much  infor- 
mation. If  the  instrument  passes  readily  into  the  stomach,  we  may  safely  exclude 
stricture;  but,  in  one  case  of  our  own,  we  made  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  a 
diverticulum,  because  the  sound  sometimes  glided  readily  into  the  stomach,  and 
sometimes  could  not  he  passed.  A  pocket  must  have  been  formed  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  dilated  tube,  jn  which  the  sound  caught. 

The  treatment  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  satisfactory  nourishment  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  for  the  a>sophagefll  trouble  itself  is  dangerous  only  as  it  prevents  the  taking' 
of  food  and  leads  to  starvation.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  initial  lesion,  if  there  he 
one,  which  causes  the  dilatation.  If  nourishment  can  be  given  through  a  stom-^Bl 
ach-tube.  the  patient  almost,  invariably  shows  a  rapid  improvement,  which  lasts  a9^| 
long  as  the  artificial  feeding  can  he  kept  up.  If.  however,  any  cause  prevents  the 
introduction  of  the  tube,  we  must  resort  either  to  nutrient  enemata  (n"rfp  infra) — 
and  these  will  not  support  the  system  indefinitely — or  we  must  make  a  gastrie 
fistula.  In  the  latter  case  the  prognosis  depeuds  on  the  success  of  the  opeTatioa^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  original  lesion. 
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2.  Diverticula 

.ffitiology  and  Pathology. — Circumscribed  pouches  in  the  wall  of  the  ceeopha- 
gu8  are  termed  diverticula.    They  are  divided  into  two  essentially  distinct  rarie- 
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ties  according-  to  their  mode  of  origin.     Zenker  has  given  them  the  names  of 
pressure  and  traction  diverticula. 

The  diverticulum  due  to  pressure  is  extremely  rare.  It  b  caused  by  pressure 
upon  the  mucous  membraue  from  within,  by  which  ?ome  abnormally  weak  spot 
is  forced  outward.  All  cases  that  have  been  carefully  <^xamined  thus  far  have 
shown  that,  histologicaliy,  the  wall  of  the  diverticulum  is  not  the  distended  but 
othemise  unchanged  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  but  is  composed  exclusively  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  thickened  submucous  coat.  We  are  therefore  obliged 
to  suppose  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  pushed  out  like  a  hernia  through  some 
gap  in  the  muscular  coat.  It  is  only  about  the  neck  of  the  diverticulum  that  any 
|L  muscular  fibers  are  found. 

B^  The  original  factor,  therefore,  in  the  occurrence  of  a  pressure  diverticulum  i« 
^■■parently  to  be  sought  in  some  circumscribed  lesion  of  the  muscular  coat.  As  a 
^BBmlt  of  several  observations,  it  is  established  that  a  foreign  body,  sticking  in  the 
throat,  may  separate  some  of  the  muscular  fibers  and  push  the  mucous  membrane 
^  through  the  gap  thus  formed.  Or  a  severe  injury  leads  to  a  trifling  rupture  of 
B  the  muscular  coat,  and  then  the  food,  as  it  is  being  swallowed,  presses  out  the 
^  mucous  membrane  at  this  weakened  spot.  There  are  still  many  other  cases  in 
which  the  true  origin  of  the  diverticulum  remains  obscure. 

Afl  soon,  however,  as  the  formation  of  the  pouch  has  once  begun,  there  are 
many  influences  to  make  it  grow  larger.  Each  successive  bit  of  food,  as  it 
K  glides  by,  presses  upon  this  yielding  and  inelastic  spot.  Gradually  a  little  sac  is 
ft  formed,  in  which  bits  of  food  lodge.  These  exercise  a  constant  pressure  upon  the 
H  walls  of  the  pouch,  and  by  their  weight  drag  it  bodily  downward.  The  larger  the 
^  pouch,  the  more  it  holds,  and  consequently  the  more  it  grows.  Thus  a  pressure 
diverticulum  of  the  smallest  size  originally  may  gradually  attain  to  a  diameter  of 

I  four  inches  or  more.  The  general  shape  of  the  diverticulum  may  approach  the 
hemispherical,  or  it  may  be  more  cylindrical  or  pear-shaped. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  these  pressure  diverticula  are 
always  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus,  or  rather  between  it  and 
the  pharynx,  and  almost  invariably  aflFect  the  posterior  wall.  The  pouch  hangs. 
therefore,  in  front  of  the  spinal  column.  It  pushes  out  through  the  lowest  fibers 
of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  phar>'nx;  and  the  feebleness  of  this  muscle  is 
apparently  a  potent  factor  in  determining  the  precise  point  of  origin. 

The  cases  thus  far  seen  have  been  almost  all  in  men,  and  at  a  rather  advanced 
ag'P-     A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  children. 

Traction  diverticula  are  much  more  common,  but  in  most  instances  have  little 
interest  except  for  the  pathologist.  They  are  not  infrequently  found  unexpected- 
ly at  the  autopsy.  Rokitansky,  and  later  Zenker,  have  given  pxphinations  of 
their  oecurrence:  some  tissue,  which  has  formed  adhesions  to  the  oesophagus,  con- 
tracts and  gradually  pulls  out  the  a-sophageal  wall  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel.  Bron- 
chial glands  are  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  the  contractile  change.  These  glands  are 
situated  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  accordingly  the  traction  diver- 
ticula occur  oftenest  at  this  level.  There  may  be  two  or  three  in  one  subject. 
They  ore  rarely  over  a  third  of  an  inch  in  depth.  From  within,  the  mucous 
mf-mbrane^  much  wrinkled  transversely,  is  seen  to  l>e  drawn  toward  flic  npex  of  the 
diverticulum.  The  wall  of  the  latter  consists  either  of  the  mucou'^  membrane 
alone,  bulging  out  like  a  heniia.  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  covered  by  the  mus- 
cular layer.  Inasmuch  as  children  quite  ofteu  suffer  from  suppuration  and  case- 
ation of  bronchi.nl  glands,  with  subsequent  shrinkage,  we  see  why  tractiou  diver- 
ticula are  frequent  in  children. 

Clinical  History. — The  large  pressure  diverticula  always  cause  grave  symp- 
toms, for  they  obstruct  more  and  more  each  day  the  passage  of  food.  At  first 
there  is  scarcely  any  disturbance.     Gradually,  however,  deglutition  is  impeded. 
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A  portion  of  the  food  lodges  in  the  pouch,  and  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  regurgi- 
tated, though  perhaps  not  immediately.  Decomposition  is  apt  to  take  place  in 
the  contents  of  the  diverticulum,  giving  rise  to  foulness  of  the  breath  and  to 
nau&en.  The  danger  reaches  its  climax  when  the  distended  sac  presses  sidewise 
upon  the  a-sophagus  and  closes  its  lumen,  so  that  no  food  reaches  the  stomach- 
After  protracted  strangling  and  vomiting,  the  material  muy  be  in  part  ejected, 
and  the  patient  enabled  once  more  to  swallow. 

Of  course  the  symptoms  in  individual  cases  depend  upon  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions present,  and  they  may  vary  greatly.  Putient?  contrive  all  sorts  of  manip- 
ulations, by  which  they  manage  to  get  at  least  some  portion  of  their  food  down. 
Such  individuals  may  maintain  a  tolerable  degree  of  nutrition  for  years,  although 
they  scarcely  ever  are  in  a  normal  condition.  But  at  last  some  cause  or  other 
renders  the  amount  of  food  ingested  inadequate;  whereupon  a  rapidly  progressive 
marasmus  sets  iu,  and  the  patient  will  inevitably  starve  to  death  unless  some 
relief  is  afforded. 

The  most  valuable  objective  evidence  in  these  cases  is  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
oesophageal  sound.  If  the  sound  enters  the  «»ao.  its  passage  is  impeded.  Tf  it 
happens  to  slip  by  the  mouth  of  the  diverticulum,  it  glides  readily  into  the 
stomach.  This  varying  result  may  sometime*  be  obtained  at  one  sitting  by 
repeated  trials,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  making  the  diagnosis. 

In  some  instances  where  the  sac  was  large,  a  tumor  in  the  neck  has  been 
observed  at  one  side  of  the  trachea,  appearing  after  eating  and  disappearing  when 
the  sac  emptied  itself.  Symptoms  due  to  compression  of  the  recurrent  and 
phrenic  nerves  and  of  the  blood-vessels  have  been  noticed  in  some  cases. 

Auscultation  of  tlie  tfsophagus  during  the  act  of  swallowing  has  been  prac- 
ticed, and,  of  late,  attempts  hnve  been  made  to  examine  it  with  a  speculum. 
Whether  these  methods  of  investigation  will  prove  valuable  for  diagnosticating' 
diverticula,  experience  must  determine. 

The  traction  diverticula  are  usually  of  no  clinical  importance.  They  do  not 
affect  deglutition  at  all,  nnd  their  size  is  too  limited  to  permit  any  great  accumu- 
lation of  food  in  them.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  they  are  dangerous:  the 
apex  of  the  funnel  may  undergo  ulceration  and  perforation.  A  foreign  body,  such 
as  some  bit  of  food,  produces  necrosis  of  the  wall,  by  what  is  probably  at  first  a 
purely  mechanical  irritation.  The  tissue  ulcerates;  and  then  the  inflammation 
may  gradually  progress  till  it  causes  a  severe  nnd  usually  fatal  illness.  The  most 
frequent  event  is  perfc»ration  into  n  bronchus,  followed  by  the  aspiration  of  food 
nnd  pulmonary  gangrene;  or  the  perforation  may  take  place  into  the  pleural  cav- 
ity, exciting  an  ichorous  empyema.  In  other  cases  the  pericardium  or  a  large  vein 
has  been  perforated.  Many  a  case  of  apparently  spontaneous  pulmonary  gan- 
grene, or  purulent  inflnnunntion  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  or  empyema  has 
been  found  at  the  autopsy  to  hnve  been  brought  nbout  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated.    Tlicse  occurrences  are  fortunately,  however,  exceptional. 

TreAtmeut. — Tlie  only  possible  way  of  treating  the  large  pressure  diverticula 
successfully  would  be  by  operation.  Perhaps  surgery  will  some  day  win  victories 
in  this  domain.  In  the  meanwhile  our  efforts  are  confined  to  siistaining  the 
patient.  If  he  can  not  swallow',  we  must  try  to  feed  him  through  a  tube.  As 
long  as  this  is  possible,  starvation  is  averted.  It  ie  well  to  have  the  patient 
pass  the  tube  himself.  He  will  find  out  how  best  to  avoid  the  sac  and  reach  the 
stomach.  If  food  can  no  longer  be  given  in  this  way,  there  remain  two  alterna- 
tives: rectal  feeding  (vide  infra},  or  making  a  gastric  fistula.  As  to  the  latter, 
there  has  been  thus  far  very  little  practical  experience,  because  cases  are  so  rare. 

The  traction  diverticula  admit  of  no  special  treatment.  Tf  the  events  above 
mentioned  oecur,  we  must  endeavor  to  meet  the  indications  of  the  individual  case. 
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STENOSIS    OF    THE    (ESOPHAGUS 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Contractions  of  the  oesophagus  occur  with  such 
relatively  great  frequency  that  they  are  the  most  important  of  all  its  disorders. 
They  originate  in  various  ways.  By  far  the  commonest  cause  is  ring-shaped  car- 
cinoma of  the  tube.  The  new  growth  in  the  mucous  membrane  encroaches  more 
and  more  upon  the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus,  until  finally  it  fills  it.  Carcinoma 
will  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  next  chapter.  We  shall  here  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  its  purely  mechanical  action  in  causing  stenosis. 

QSsophageal  tumors  other  than  cancer  are  very  rare.  Fibrous  pedunculated 
polypi  have  been  observed  a  few  times.  They  usually  originate  in  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  phajmx,  hanging  down  into  the  oesophagus, 
which  they  may  thus  obstruct. 

A  second  cause  of  stenosis  is  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  of  the  oesophageal 
wall.  The  most  frequent  occasion  for  this  is  the  extensive  ulceration  caused  by 
caustic  poisons,  such  as  concentrated  acids  or  alkalies.  If  the  victim  escapes  a 
speedy  death,  he  is  almost  certain  to  have  extensive  scars  formed  in  the  wall  of 
the  oesophagus.  These  scars  radiate  irregularly  in  all  directions,  and,  contract- 
ing, may  almost  completely  close  the  tube. 

Ulcers  from  other  causes,  resulting  in  stenosis  due  to  the  scars  they  leave,  are 
among  the  greatest  rarities.  Syphilis  has  been  the  well-established  cause  in  some 
instances,  and  Quincke  has  described  a  few  cases  in  which  there  were  ulcers  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  analogous  to  the  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or 
"  ulcer  due  to  digestion  "  (vide  infra).  These  ulcers  also  may  eventually  produce 
cicatricial  stenosis. 

A  third  and  rare  cause  of  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  is  compression  from 
tumors  external  to  it.  Such  swellings  may  originate  in  the  thyroid  gland,  or  in 
the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck  or  the  anterior  mediastinum;  or  the  swelling  may 
be  due  to  a  vertebral  abscess  or  an  aortic  aneurism.  This  form  of  stenosis  is  sel- 
dom extreme,  for  the  portion  of  the  tube  pressed  upon  is  usually  limited. 

Next  on  the  list  after  stenosis  due  to  compression  is  usually  placed  what  is 
called  intermittent  dysphagia  (dysphagia  lusoria).  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
difficulty  in  swallowing  which  is  said  to  be  caused  by  an  anomaly  in  the  course  of 
the  right  subclavian  artery.  The  artery  is  given  off  as  the  last  branch  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  runs  toward  the  right  side  just  behind  or  just  in  front  of  the 
oesophagus.  It  seems,  however,  a  priori  improbable  that  the  feeble  pressure  of 
this  vessel  as  it  pulsates  should  impede  deglutition;  nor  has  it  yet  been  proved 
to  do  so.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  believe,  what  was  indeed  the  original  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  that  a  large  morsel  of  food  passing  down  the  oesoph- 
agus compresses  the  vessel  and  thus  exoites  uneasiness  and  palpitation ;  but  so  far 
as  we  know  even  this  is  extremely  rare,  if  it  ever  occurs. 

Stenosis  due  to  foreign  bodies  belongs  to  surger;v'.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
the  clinical  symptoms  differ  greatly  in  different  cases.  Xot  only  the  obstruction, 
but  also  a  possible  laceration  and  consequent  inflammation  arc  to  be  considered. 
Occasionally  thrush  has  been  abundant  enough  to  cause  pronounced  symptoms  of 
stenosis. 

Above  the  point  of  stenosis,  no  matter  how  the  condition  arose,  if  only  it  is 
well  developed  and  has  lasted  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  circular  fibers  of  the 
muscular  coat  are  more  or  less  hypcrtrophied.  This  hypertrophy  is  due  to  the 
increased  force  required  to  propel  the  ingesta  downward.  In  many  cases  the  tube 
is  also  diffusely  dilated  above  the  stenosis. 
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Symptoma. — The  effect  of  every  oesophageal  stenosis  is  to  render  deglutition 
difficult.  If  the  case  is  a  mild  one,  the  patient  experiences  nothing  more  than  a 
moderate  pressure  in  the  oesophagus  upon  swallowing.  He  feels  thnt  the  morsel 
is  longer  than  usual  in  reaching  the  stomach.  Very  soon  he  notices  that  solid 
food  and  large  morsels  can  be  swallowed  only  with  difficulty.  Accordingly,  he 
is  gradually  led  to  confine  himself  to  a  liquid  diet,  takes  small  mouthfuls,  and 
always  washes  down  any  solid  food  with  a  swallow  or  two  of  liquid.  The  narrower 
the  stenosis,  the  more  he  is  troubled.  Finally,  even  liquids  can  be  taken  only 
slowly  and  in  sips. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  dysphagia  just  described  is  due  exclusively  to 
the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  lumen.  Sometimes  a  patient  is  almost  entirely 
unable  to  take  nourishment,  and  yet  at  the  autopsy  no  adequate  mechanical 
obstruction  is  found.  The  dysphagia  must  therefore  be  due  to  some  lesion  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus.  The  impaired  contractility  of  the  muscular 
coat  at  the  affected  spot  is  always  a  potent  factor  in  impeding  deglutition. 

As  soon  as  the  dj'sphagia  has  become  considerable  there  is  usually  regurgita- 
linn  of  food.  At  first  only  a  portion  of  the  food  comes  up,  but  at  Inst  all  of  it.  If 
the  tube  has  become  dilated  above  the  stenosis,  food  may  collect  for  some  hours, 
and  then  be  regurgitated,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  very  tenacious  mucus. 
We  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  patient  could  fill  the  sac  above  the  stric- 
ture with  quite  a  large  amount  of  fluid  without  a  drop  reaching  the  stomach.  If 
he  bent  his  head  sharply  forward,  the  collected  fluid  would  run  out  again  through 
his  mouth.  It  was  not  until  the  pouch  was  completely  filled  that  a  small  amount 
of  liquid  would  trickle  through  the  stenosis  into  the  stomach. 

Although  the  dysphagic  sj-roptoma  above  described  generally  imply  oesophag- 
eal stenosis,  the  diagnosis  can  not  be  really  established  without  using  a  sound. 
Upon  introducing  this»  it  is  usually  easy  to  detect  the  obstacle,  which  may  either 
allow  the  instrument  to  pass,  w^ith  a  noticenble  jerk,  or  else  prevent  its  further 
progress.  By  measuring  the  length  of  the  portion  introduced  before  the  stenosis 
is  reached  we  can  learn  its  position.  On  the  average,  the  entire  distance  from  the 
teeth  to  the  cardiac  sphincter  is  in  adults  sixteen  inches  (forty  centimetres); 
from  the  teeth  to  the  beginning  of  the  esophagus,  six  inches  (fifteen  centime- 
tres) ;  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  latter  is  about  ten  inches  (twenty- 
tive  centimetres).  If  we  succeed  in  passing  a  smaller  sound  through  the  stric- 
ture, the  feeling  as  we  move  it  back  and  forth  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  length 
of  the  stenosis,  or  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  several  lying  one  below  the 
other,  etc.  If  the  end  of  the  sound  can  be  moved  about  very  freely  above  the  ste- 
nosis, we  may  conclude  that  the  tube  is  dilated  there. 

Hamburger  has  employed  auscultation  of  the  opsophagus  for  diagnostic  ptir- 
poses.  If  we  listen  behind,  to  the  left  of  tlie  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  during  deglu- 
tition, we  hear  a  gurgling  sound,  due  to  the  act  of  swallowing,  extending  down 
the  tube  to  the  stenosis,  but  no  farther.  Then  come  all  sorts  of  sounds,  some  of 
them  caused  by  the  fluid  trickling  slowly  through  the  narrow  part,  and  some 
caused  by  regurgitation.  In  general,  the  results  obtained  by  auscultation  are 
rather  variable  and  uncertain. 

Having  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  stenosis,  we  have  next  to  de- 
termine its  nature,  which  is  our  chief  guide  to  prognosis  and  treatment.  In  cer- 
tain instances  the  history  of  the  case  gives  us  the  needed  information.  The  diag- 
nosis of  cicatricial  stricture  can  hardly  be  miide  urdess  the  patient  himself  tells 
of  being  bunied  or  injured  by  caustic  poisons.  The  previous  history  is  likewise 
great  importance  if  the  stenosis  be  due  to  foreign  bodies  or  to  syphilis.  If  no  d 
cisive  etiological  factor  can  be  elicited,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  neck  and 
thorax,  with  regard  to  the  possible  existence  of  a  swelling  compressing  the 
cpsophflgus.     When  an   aortic   aneurism  has  acted  in  this  way,   a   rhythmical 
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movement  has  sometimes  been  communicated  to  the  free  end  of  a  sound  intro- 
duced as  far  as  the  stenosis.  If  the  physical  examination  does  not  reveal  a  com- 
pressing tiunor,  and  particularly  if  the  stenosis  has  developed  gradually  and  in  an 
elderly  person,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  assume  that  there  is  cancer  of  the 
4£sophagus.  This  is,  after  all,  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  oesophageal  stric- 
tiire.  If  the  new  growth  has  ulcerated,  a  little  portion  of  it  may  adhere  to  the 
«nd  of  the  probe,  and,  on  microscopic  examination,  render  our  diagnosis  of  carci- 
noma certain. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  in  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  is  inanition,  increas- 
ing as  the  dysphagia  increases.  The  patient  gets  to  be  very  much  emaciated,  and 
so  feeble  that  he  can  not  leave  his  bed.  The  temperature  is  subnormal ;  for  weeks 
it  keeps  at  95®  to  97°  (85**-36**  C).  The  pulse  grows  very  small  and  slow,  being 
40  to  60  per  minute.  The  heart-sounds  are  soft.  Respiration  is  superficial  and 
slow;  and  toward  the  close  of  life  short  pauses  occur  after  expiration,  before 
inspiration  b^ins.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  so  empty  that  the  abdomen 
is  very  concave,  while  the  abdominal  walls  usually  feel  tense  and  resistant.  In 
all  cases  when  the  nature  of  the  stenosis  precludes  the  possibility  of  cure  or 
improvement,  death  results  from  increasing  exhaustion,  the  lamp  of  life  gradu- 
ally flickering  out. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — ^In  prognosis  the  main  factor  is  of  course  the 
natnre  of  the  stenosis.  If  it  is  due  to  foreign  bodies  or  to  cicatrices,  it  may  be 
completely  cured.  In  stenosis  from  other  causes  it  is  often  possible  to  produce 
considerable  improvement,  at  least  temporarily.  The  final  result  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  usually  unfavorable,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  origi- 
nal trouble. 

The  treatment  is  chiefly  mechanical.  We  shall  not  speak  of  operations  for 
the  removal  of  new  growths,  etc.  What  we  do  refer  to  is  a  methodical  and  grad- 
ual dilatation  of  the  stricture.  Its  results  are  sometimes  brilliant,  particularly  in 
cicatricial  stenosis.  Other  varieties,  such  as  the  stenosis  from  cancer,  may  some- 
times undergo  considerable  though  but  temporary  improvement  with  this  treat- 
ment. 

The  best  instrument  to  employ  is  the  flexible,  so-called  English,  oesophageal 
bougie.    It  is  made  in  all  sizes.    If  the  stenosis  is  very  narrow  indeed,  we  may 
have  to  resort  to  catgut  at  first.    Whalebone  bougies,  with  olive-shaped  ivory  tips 
of  various  sizes  to  screw  on  the  end,  are  also  good,  except  that,  being  stiffer,  there 
is  more  danger  in  using  them.     For  introduction  of  the  bougie,  the  patient  should 
fee  seated,  with  the  head  slightly  extended  backward.     The  first  two  fingers  of  the 
'eft  hand  are  introduced  into  the  throat  and  guide  the  instrument,  previously 
^ell  oiled,  over  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  into  the  oesophagus.    Of 
bourse,  no  violence  must  be  used.     Otherwise  a  perforation  might  oooiir  if  there 
^ere  a  soft,  broken-down  cancer,  or  an  aortic  aneurism.     However,  such  a  mis- 
fortune is  very  exceptional. 

The  use  of  the  bougie  is  almost  invariably  beneficial  if  the  stricture  can  be 
Pa»s5<?d.    The  patient  generally  finds  that  he  can  swallow  easier  than  before,  and 
^"^11  himself  request  a  repetition  of  the  performance.    If  the  patient  is  an  intelli- 
gent person,  it  is  advisable  to  have  him  introduce  the  bougie  liimself.    Patients 
<>^t€n  acquire  even  greater  skill  with  it  than  the  physician  has.     The  bougie 
*^oiil(J  be  passed  regularly  once  a  day,  or,  at  most,  twice  daily ;  and  in  favorable 
<^*a«s  we  shall  be  able  gradually  to  increase  the  size.     If  so,  the  symptoms  speedily 
*oate,  and,  with  the  increased  ingestion  of  food,  the  patient  gains  flesh  very  fast. 
■   If  the  stenosis  is  extreme,  and,  although  it  admits  the  bougie,  does  not  allow 
0*  sufficient  nourishment,  we  must  i)ass  a  tube  into  the  stomach  through  which 
*^  introduce  liquid  food.     Milk  is  the  best  food  to  choose.     Raw  eggs,  sugar,  wine, 
*tc,  may  be  mixed  with  it.     The  various  infant's  foods  and  Hartenstein's  "  legu- 
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minose  "  are  also  excellent.  Their  consistence  is  favorable  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  nourishment  in  a  small  bulk.  Until  re- 
cently the  sounds  and  dilators  employed  in  stenosis  of  the  cesophagus  have  been 
usually  introduced  by  the  mouth,  but  of  late  the  practice  has  been  constantly 
growing  of  treating  stenosis  through  an  artificial  op>ening  in  the  fpsophagua. 
Mechanical  dilatation  can  thus  be  accomplished  with  much  greater  rapidity  and 
completeness.  In  the  surgical  wards  here  in  Erlangen  admirable  results  have 
been  obtained  in  this  manner  in  cicatricial  stenosis;  whereas  in  carcinoma  of  the 
oesophagus  the  improvement  is  of  course  merely  temporary,  although  the  symp- 
toms are  greatly  alleviated.  Further  particulars  with  regard  to  oesophagotomy 
are  to  be  sought  in  text-books  on  surgery,  where  a  description  of  some  other  modes 
of  treatment  of  oesophageal  stenosis  will  be  found,  including  the  insertion  of 
self-retaining  canulte,  and  the  creation  of  an  artificial  gastric  fistula. 

We  desire  to  append  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  nourishment  of  patients  by  ene- 
mata,  to  which  we  are  particularly  apt  to  have  recourse  in  cases  of  cesophageal 
disease. 

Brilliant  results  are  never  to  be  expected  from  rectal  feeding.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  life  may  be  by  this  means  somewhat  prolonged,  but  not  indefinitely. 
The  moral  effect,  however,  is  very  valuable,  when  the  patient  could  otherwise  re- 
ceive no  nourishment  whatever.  The  sufferer  feels  that  something  is  being  done 
to  avert  absolute  starvation. 

The  simplest  materials  for  the  nutrient  enemata  are  milk,  eggs,  and  wine;  to 
which  we  may  add  pepsine  and  pancreatine  in  the  hope  of  promoting  absorption. 
Leube's  pancreatic  meat  emulsion  is  still  better,  although  more  troublesome  in  its 
preparation.  Leube's  directions  are  as  follows:  About  five  ounces  (grammes 
150)  of  meat,  cut  very  thin  and  then  minced  finely,  nnd  about  two  ounces 
(grammes  50)  of  minced  pancreas  (from  the  calf)  free  from  fat,  are  to  bo  stirred 
with,  about  three  ounces  (grammes  100)  of  lukewarm  water  imtil  the  mixture  has 
the  consisten?e  of  gruel.  Before  it  is  injected,  the  rectum  should  be  cleansed  by 
an  enema  of  plain  water.  One  such  enema  is  to  be  given  daily.  Also,  when  ene- 
mata of  milk  and  eggs  are  given,  the  rectum  miist  invariably  be  fir?:t  rinsed  out 
with  plain  water.  Too  large  an  amount  ought  not  to  be  given  at  one  time,  say 
about  two  ounces  (grammes  50),  and  the  fluid  must  be  raised  to  about  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  [The  limit  in  quantity  set  by  the  author  is  smaller  than 
many  patients  can  retain.  If  the  fluid  is  injected  gently  and  slowly,  four  to 
eight  oimces  may  be  administered  every  six  hours,  and  cases  are  on  record  of 
patients  retaining  even  sixteen  oun(H'B.  The  rectum  seems  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  training  in  this  regard,  so  that  the  amount  given  may  eventually  be 
greater  than  at  first.  TTnusual  irritability  may  be  diminished  by  adding  to  the 
enema  about  five  minims  of  laudanum. — -V.] 
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.ffitiology  and  Pathology. — Cancer  is  the  most  important  and  most  frequent 
affection  of  the  cesophagu?.  We  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  often  stenosis  is  the  result  of  carcinoma  in  the  (esophageal  walls. 

Little  is  known  about  the  wtiology.  It  has  been  often  maintained  that  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  thermic  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  result 
in  the  development  of  cancer;  but  this  is  not  certain.    It  receives  some  support 
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from  the  remarkably  frequent  occurrence  of  ojsophageal  cancer  in  hard  drinkers. 
Now  and  then  the  patient  himself  will  allege  a  perfectly  definite  cause  for  hia 
disease,  such  as  the  lodging  of  a  foreign  body,  or  the  swallowing  of  a  very  large 
or  very  hot  morsel.  Still  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  particular  case  to  decide 
how  much  value  such  statements  have.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  carci- 
noma sometimes  develops  in  the  scar  of  an  old  ulcer.  This  is  of  interest  when  we 
recall  the  similar  fact  in  regard  to  gastric  carcinoma  (vide  infra). 

CEsophageal  cancer  follows  the  general  rule  in  being  most  frequent  in  elderly 
people — somewhere  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  The  male  sex  is  de- 
cidedly more  often  attacked  than  the  female. 

As  we  might  expect  from  the  histological  character  of  the  epithelium  lining 
the  oesophagus,  primary  cancer  here  is  invariably  composed  of  pavement  cells. 
The  new  growth  may  be  either  hard,  firm,  and  fibrous,  or  it  may  be  soft,  succulent, 
and  but  scantily  supplied  with  connective  tissue.  The  first  variety  corresponds  to 
the  "  scirrhus  "  of  older  writers,  and  the  second  to  "  medullary  "  cancer.  Usually 
the  new  formation  encircles  the  entire  tube  like  a  ring,  extending  three  to  ten 
centimetres  longitudinally.  Exceptionally  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
is  involved,  sometimes  almost  all  the  mucous  membrane.  The  tumor  is  usually 
seated  in  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  oesophagus,  being  much  rarer  above. 

Symptoms  and  ComplicatioiUI. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  a  gradually  increasing  stenosis,  with  its  results.  We  may  therefore 
refer  to  the  preceding  chapter  for  most  of  the  particulars.  There  are,  however, 
exceptional  cases  in  which  the  carcinoma  is  flat  and  entails  no  dysphagia,  or  so 
little  that  oesophageal  trouble  may  not  be  suspected.  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
cases  of  extensive  secondary  hepatic  cancer,  or  of  pulmonary  gangrene  (vide 
infra),  in  which  the  real  primary  disease  was  a  flat  cancer  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  gave  no  clinical  signs  of  its  existence,  and  was  therefore  not  diagnos- 
ticated. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  stenotic  symptoms  produced  by  oesophageal  cancer 
that  sometimes  a  considerable  and  apparently  spontaneous  amelioration  occurs. 
This  is  because  of  an  ulceration  of  the  new  growth.  It  crumbles  away,  as  the 
result  of  superficial  disintegration.  The  tumor  is  transformed  into  an  ulcer,  and 
one  can  easily  understand  how  this  may  occasion  a  temporary  improvement  in 
deglutition. 

Important  clinical  symptoms  may  result  from  conditions  secondary  to  the  new 
growth.  The  cancer  may  extend  to  neighboring  organs.  Not  infrequently  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach  is  thus  involved.  Sometimes  such  a  tumor  may 
be  felt  in  the  epigastrium;  but  in  most  cases  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
stomach  is  attacked. 

The  neighboring  parts  of  the  trachea  or  bronchi  are  sometimes  aflFected,  and 
important  symptoms  result  from  such  a  complication.  If  perforation  occurs,  an 
almost  certain  result  is  the  inhalation  of  food  or  of  decaying  bits  of  tlie  tumor, 
■with  consequent  pulmonary  gangrene,  and,  as  a  rule,  speedy  death.  The  disease 
lias  also  been  observed  to  attack  the  pleura,  and  end  in  perforation.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  pericardium  and  the  aorta.  A  few  instances  are  known  in  which  the 
vertebrae  have  been  involved,  the  spinal  cord  compressed,  and  paraplegia  thus  in- 
duced.   We  have  ourselves  seen  one  such  case. 

Quite  frequently  the  recurrent  nerve  is  affected,  and  a  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
<;orda  is  produced,  which  can  be  detected  by  the  laryngoscope.  This  nerve  lies 
so  close  to  the  oesophagus  that  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  from  the  new 
growth  itself,  or  from  any  inflammatory  process  which  may  be  set  up  around  it. 

Metastatic  cancer  in  distant  organs  is  not  infrequent,  and  may  give  rise  to 
important  symptoms.  It  attacks  most  frequently  the  liver.  The  lungs,  kidneys, 
pancreas,  bones,  and  brain  are  also  liable  to  it. 
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Pulmonary  gangrene  must  be  mentioned  as  a  relatively  frequent  complication^ 
and  one  which  has  serious  con&equences.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  may 
result  from  perforation.  A  still  more  freqnetit  cause  is  the  inspiration  of  decay- 
ing masses  vomited  or  regrurgitated  by  the  patient. 

Clinical  History,  Termination,  PrognoBis,  and  Treatment. — The  disease  is 
incurable.  Operative  removal  has  never  been  successful.  The  entire  duration  of 
the  disease  seldom  exceeds  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  patient  dies  either  from  lack  of  nourishment  or  as  a  result  of  some  one  of  the 
complications  above  enumerated.  Treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  Temporary 
improvement  may  be  obtained  by  mechanical  treatment  of  the  stenosis.  The  par- 
ticulars about  this  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 
RTTPTTJItE    OF    THE    (ESOPHAGT7S 

ilEDicu.  literature  records  a  small  number  of  cases  which  prove  that  the  sud- 
den rupture  of  the  oesophagus  in  persons  previously  perfectly  well  is  possible, 
although  of  course  very  rare.  The  first  and  most  famous  instance  was  described 
by  Boerhaave  in  1724. 

The  symptoms,  according  to  the  observations  thus  far  reported,  usually  com- 
mence with  sudden  nausea  and  vomiting,  during  or  shortly  after  a  hearty  meal. 
There  is  simultaneously  an  extreme,  general  collapse.  There  is  pallor  of  the  face 
and  extremities,  cold  perspiration,  and  an  extremely  feeble  pulse.  Sometimes  the 
patient  feels  a  sudden  darting  pain  in  the  chest.  Almost  invariably  an  extensive 
emphysema  overspreads  the  neck  and  thorax.  Death  results  in  a  few  hours,  or 
at  latest  in  a  few  days. 

The  autopsy  reveals  a  tear  in  the  cesophagtis,  invariably  situated  in  its  lower 
half.  It  may  be  five  centimetres  long,  and  it  is  almost  always  longitudinal.  Food 
has  usually  escaped  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  in  which  case  a  secondarj*  puru- 
lent infiammatiou  exists,  if  death  was  not  immediate. 

Zenker  has  attempted  to  explain  this  remarkable  phenomenon  by  a  supposition 
which  is  really  very  plausible,  namely,  that  a?sophagomalacia  always  precedes 
these  so-called  spontaneous  ruptures.  The  cause  of  this  softening  of  the  oesophag- 
eal walls  is  probably  the  action  of  gastric  juice  escaping  into  the  tube  and  attack- 
ing a  surface  which,  through  some  tempjorarj'  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  has- 
lost  its  normal  powers  of  resistance. 


CHAPTER   VI 
NEITBOSES    OF    THE    CESOPHAQUS 


1.  Spasm  of  the  (Esophagus. — In  rare  instances  cesophageal  disturbances  are 
observed,  which  appear  to  result  from  spasmodic  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat. 
Nervous  and  hysterical  subjects  are  particularly  apt  to  present  temporarily  the 
synciptoms  of  extreme  stenosis,  for  which  there  can  be  no  anatomical  basis.  Such 
cases  are  termed  "  spastic  stenosis  "  of  the  cesophagus,  or  "  (psophagismus.'*  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  there  may  exceptionally  be  some  real  lesion  at  the  founda^ 
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tion  of  the  trouble,  and  that  the  spasm  is  the  reflex  result  of  an  \xlcer  or  inflamma- 
tion affecting  the  a'sophagus.  It  is  even  affirmed  that  the  reflex  influence  may 
sometimes  originate  in  distant  organs,  such  as  the  uterus;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  these  reflex  spasms  is  at  present  exceedingly  ob&oure.  The  dysphagia  is  usually 
attended  by  a  painful  sense  of  constriftion  in  the  throat  and  chest.  The  bougie 
comes  upon  an  obstruction,  which  usually  soon  yields-.  This  circumstance,  that 
when  the  spasm  relaxes  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  bougie  without  any  diffi- 
culty, confirms  the  diagnosis.  Other  important  factors  are,  the  character  of  the 
symptoms  as  a  whole  and  the  other  attendant  nervous  and  hysterical  disturbances. 
Some  authors  also  explain  the  '^' globus  hysterictts" — that  feeling  as  if  a  lump 
were  passing  up  or  down  in  the  throat  and  chest — as  a  spasm  of  the  cesophagus. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  (Esophagus. — Of  this  subject  we  have  little  accurate 
knowledge.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an  extensive  bulbar  paralysis,  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  may  sometimes  involve  the  a?sophagua:  al- 
though such  a  disturbance  hardly  ever  gives  rise  to  prominent  symptoms  in  this 
disease.  Ziemsseu  asserts  that  sometimes  the  oesophagus  seems  to  participate  in 
post -diphtheritic  paralysis,  when  extensive. 
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SECTION  IV 
Diseases  of  the  SroMArn 

CHAPTER  I 

BB.II:F    PRELIMINABY     REMARKS    ON    THE    EXAMIKATION    OF    THE 

GASTRIC    CONTENTS* 

When  a  disease  of  the  stomach  exist«i.  wo  hiuf  the  ftubjective  symptom?  to 
consider,  such  as  anorexia,  eructations,  vomit inpr.  jind  gastric  pain,  together 
with  the  external  physical  signs  obtained  by  insiioi-tion  and  palpation,  such  as 
tendemefvs  distention,  peristaltic  motion,  swelling,  and  tumors;  and  we  also  have 
for  our  guidance  an  examination  of  the  stotntioh  and  the  stomach  contents.  The 
procedure  was  introduced  by  Leube,  followed  by  Ewnld,  Boas,  Riegel,  and  many 
others.  It  is  carried  out  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube,  and  is  now  universally 
employed  among  physicians,  for  in  fact  its  results  are  so  important  and  decisive 
■with  regard  to  diagnosis,  that  an  examination  of  this  sort  is  at  the  present  day 
indispensable  in  any  severe  case  of  persistent  gastric  trouble.  The  inconvenience 
of  the  investigation  for  the  patient  is  comparatively  slight,  especially  now  that 
B  soft  and  yielding  tube  (Nelaton)  is  employed.  This  should  have  free  aper- 
tures at  its  lower  extremity,  and  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  foUow- 
irijr  manner:  The  tube  is  moistened  with  water,  put  into  the  patient's  mouth, 
and  passed  backward  over  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  he  is  told  to  swallow  it,  as 
it  were;  the  physician  at  the  same  time  aids  by  pushing  the  tube,  but  he  does 
not  introduce  his  finger  into  the  patient's  mouth.  In  this  way  it  is  almost  always 
easy  to  introduce  the  instrument  into  the  O'sophagus.  and  so  into  the  stomach. 
3fost  patients,  if  the  tube  has  to  be  employed  frequently,  soon  learn  to  guide  it 

•  Complete  pBrtlcii1nr».  with  reirnril  to  the  niethoiJ*  of'  exiiinininif  thi-  tfnstric  contentit  can  not  be  i^i  vcn 
h«re,  H«l  tbev  nmr  ti«  found  in  the  following  works:  Ewulil,  Klinik  tier  Verdnuuiij^krunkheiten: 
B«fi».  I>iiitfnottik  unvl  Thernpie  der  Maffenkrankhcitcn :  Lc<o,  Dinffnontik  der  Krankhviti^a  tlt-r  Vi>r- 
^•uungsorgan«:  Riegel.  Erkrankung^en  des  Ma^ens,  etu. 
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themselves.    Ponnerly  a  wire  was  placed  iuside  the  tube  so  43  to  stiffeu  it  for 
introduction,  but  this  is  ordinarily  useless,  if  not  a  hindrance. 

If  the  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  stomach,  aud  we  wish  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  that  organ  for  examination,  it  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
got  by  simple  "expression."  If  the  patient  makes  his  abdominal  muscles  tense 
(''presses"),  or  if  he  makes  a  few  slight  efforts  to  vomit,  there  is  usually  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  the  gastric  contents  expressed  through  the  tube  into  a  beaker 
held  to  receive  it.     This  portion  of  the  gastric  ooutcuts  is  filtered,  aud  the  filtrate 
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subjected  to  examination.  If  we  wish  to  empty  the  stomach  completely  ("  rinse ' 
it  out"),  the  upper  end  of  the  inserted  tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  short 
piece  of  glass  tubing,  with  a  louger  rubber  tube  connected  at  its  other  end  with 
a  large  glass  funnel,  to  hold  about  a  litre  of  water.  If  warm  water  is  poured 
into  the  funnel  aud  this  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered,  we  shall  eventually 
entirely  empty  the  stomach  (see  Fig.  45).  It  is  advisable  to  insert  a  short  bit  of 
glass  tubing  in  the  rubber  tube  (fenestra),  so  as  to  observe  whether  the  fluid 
runs  well  in  either  direction.     Kussraaul  origiually  employed  a  "  stomach-pump  " 
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^or  rinsins:  out  the  stomach,  but  this  has  been  quite  universally  abandoned  for  the 
simple  siphon  apparatus  suggi'Sled  by  Hegar. 

Ry  use  of  the  stomach-tube  we  are  readily  enabled  to  settle  the  following 
important  points:  First,  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  con- 
tentd;  second,  the  motor  activity  of  the  stomach;  and  third,  the  size  and  position 
of  the  organ. 

1.  Constituents  of  the  Gastric  Juice,  particularly  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
Fepsine,  and  Lactic  Acid. — In  a  healthy  person  the  stomach  i^^  almost  completely 
empty  in  the  morning  before  breakfast — i.  e.,  some  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the 
preceding  evening  meal.  If  we  intrcKluce  the  stomuch-tube  we  obtain,  therefore, 
by  expression  either  nothing  at  all  or  a  very  small  amount  of  watery  mucus,  of 
neutral  reaction.  If  this  fluid  contains  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily anything  abnormal,  but  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  acid  fluid  in  the  fast- 
ing state  disease  is  indicated.  The  healthy  stomach  contains  in  the  morning  few 
vestiges  of  the  food  swallowed  the  day  before.  If  we  pour  in  some  water,  this  is 
returned  almost  perfectly  clear.  If  now  the  subject  of  examination  eats  a  so- 
called  test  breakfast,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  roll  and  a  large  cup  of  weak  lea, 
at  once  the  stomach  begins  to  Becrete  its  peculiar  juice.  If  the  stomach-tube  is 
introduced  an  hour  after  a  test  breakfast  has  been  taken,  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  stomach  contents  is  expressed  and  filtered,  we  shall  obtain  a  fluid  of  acid 
reaction,  and,  under  normal  conditions,  invariably  containing  free  hydrochloric 
acid  uncombined  with  albumen.  It  is  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the 
lest  breakfast  which  makes  it  most  suitable  for  the  determination  of  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  the  stomach  secretes  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If  we  introduce  into  the  stomach  a  larger  amount  of  food  ("  test  meal," 
ride  infra)  there  will,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  be  free  hydrochloric  acid  after  one 
or  two  hours,  but  the  amount  of  albuminous  material  present  i?  so  great  that  even 
under  normal  circumstances  all  the  hyilrochloric  acid  secreted  is  taken  up  by  the 
albuminous  sxxbstances.  and  consequently  there  is  no  hydrochloric  acid  to  be 
discovered  by  our  ortlinary  chemical  tests.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
any  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents,  or,  at  any  rate,  merely 
ibtful  tnicea  of  it.  an  hour  after  the  test  breakfast,  this  condition  is  termed 

nanaoidity.  or  subaci<lity.  and  it  must  he  regarded  as  abnormal,  particularly  if  re- 
peated examination  loads  to  the  same  result.  The  term  acidity  in  this  connection 
relates  to  hydrochloric  acid.  Even  if  this  is  absent  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
there  may  be  other  organic  acids  in  the  gastric  contents. 

The  test  for  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  now  almost  universally 
cmplo.ved  is  one  intrf>duced  by  Giinzburg,  who  recommended  o  solution  of  2 
parts  of  phloroglucine  and  1  part  of  vanilline  in  30  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  If 
Mce  mix  a  few  drops  of  this  phloroglurine-vnnilline  in  a  saucer  with  a  few  drtips 
of  the  filtered  gastric  contents  to  be  examined,  and  then  heat  the  mixture  cau- 
tiously so  as  to  avoid  eharring,  there  will  immediately  develop  on  the  edge  of  the 
fluid  a  V«?autiful  red  border,  if  free  hydrnehlorJc  acid  is  pre<ient.  Another  good 
rcjjjrent  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  methyl  violet.  This  requires  an  accurate 
conoparit?on  of  colors,  so  that  the  weak  watery  solution  of  methyl  violet  is  divided 
into  two  portions  in  test-tubes.  If  now  we  add  to  one  test-tube  some  of  the 
frastric  contents  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  violet  is  immediately 
changed  into  a  distinct  blue  color,  whieh  is  evidently  different  from  the  original 
fluid  contained  in  the  other  test-tube.  For  a  third  test  what  is  called  Congo 
paper  is  employed — i.  e.,  strips  of  paper  colored  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 

I  Congo  red.  If  the  stomach  contents  contain  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  red 
color  of  the  paper  is  changed  to  a  distinct  blue.  There  is  a  certain  inaccuracy 
in  this  last-mentioned  test  with  Congo  red,  as  the  red  is  colored  blue  by  concen- 
trated solutions  of  other  acids,  particularly  lactic  acid;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
27 
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the  other  acids  are  scarcely  ever  pre^'pnt  in  the  stomach  in  sufficient  amoiinf 
invalidate  the  test;  so  that  in  actual  practice,  if  the  Congo  paper  chuiif^ea  fd»^ 
a  distinct  blue,  wo  may  almost  always  infer  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  pres- 
ent. Still,  it  is  advisahle  in  everj'  case  to  carry  out  the  two  other  tests  alsi», 
which  are  almost  aa  simple  and  entirely  unambiguous.  There  is  a  reageut  often 
employed  which  indicates  the  presence  of  free  acids  in  general,  including  free 
lactic  acid.  It  consists  of  an  alcoholic  (or  aqueous)  solution  of  "  tropseoline  OO." 
The  yellow  color  of  tropa?oline  is  changed  to  a  beautiful  red  by  even  small  amounts 
of  acid,  but  still  more  readily  by  hydrochloric  acid  than  by  the  organic  acids. 
Blue  litmus  paper,  as  is  well  known,  is  colored  red  by  free  acids  as  well  as  by 
acid  salts.  If  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  an  hour  after  tho 
test  breakfast  shows  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  an  experienced  nb- 
i-erver  will  often  be  able  to  estimate  from  the  degree  of  the  qualitative  reaction 
wln'ther  he  is  dealing  with  a  small  or  considerable  amount  of  h.ydrochloric  acid. 
An  accurate  quantitative  estimation  is  possible  by  titration  of  the  siomarh  con- 
tents with  a  decinorraal  soda  solution,  for  which  a  few  drops  of  phcnol-phthaleiue 
solution  serve  as  index.*  The  amount  of  acid  determined  by  this  process  is  of  1 
course  the  sum  total  of  free  acids,  and  not  exclusively  the  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Still,  proviilt'd  there  is  an  abundant  amount  of  hydrochloric  arid  in  the  prastric 
contents,  the  resuits  obtained  may  be  ascribed  without  great  error  to  hydro- 
chloric acid  alone;  for  experience  has  shown  that,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents,  there  is  scarcely  ever  any 
considerable  amount  of  organic  acids  {vide  infra).  The  degree  of  acidity  of  the' 
gastric  fluid  is  usually  expressed  in  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  smia  solu- 
tion which  are  necessary,  as  shown  by  the  titration,  to  neutralize  100  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  gastric  fluid;  for  example,  if  we  have  required  *J  cubic  centimetre*  of 
soda  solution  to  neutralize  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  gastric  contents,  the  acid- 
ity is  reckoned  at  60.  In  terms  of  hydrochloric  acid  we  would  have  (50  multiplied 
by  3.6.5,  equal  to  19  milligrammes  of  hydrocliloric  acid — that  is,  0.2'2  per  cent. 
The  degree  of  acidity  which  is  found  in  the  gastric  contents  of  healthy  persona 
after  the  test  breakfast  is  usually  55-65;  amounts  of  70-80  indicate  hyper- 
acidity. If  the  gastric  juice  contains  an  abundance  or  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  further  question,  and  often  an  important  one.  arises  whether  there  is 
a  hypersecretion,  or,  more  correctly,  a  continuous  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  As 
we  have  already  mentioned,  the  normal  stomach  does  not  ordinarily  secrete  except 
when  its  mucous  membrane  is  affected  by  food  swallowed,  or  by  other  stimulating 
influences.  The  fasting  stomach  does  not.  as  a  rule,  contain  any  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  when  the  stomach  has  passed  the  food  on  into  tho  duodenum,  its  secre- 
tion immediately  ceases.  In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  existence  of  hyper- 
secretion or  continuous  secretion,  we  must  examine  the  contents  of  the  fasting 
stomach  at  least  six  or  seven  hours  after  the  last  meal.  If  we  then  find  fluid  in 
the  stomach,  with  distinct  or  abundant  amoimts  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained 
in  it,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  tliere  is  an  abnormal  hypersecretion  on, 
the  part  of  the  stomach. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  not  only  hydrochloric  acid  but  pcpsine  in  associa- 
tion with  it,  is  necessary  for  the  peptonizing  of  albuminnids.     The  domonstra-l 
tion  of  popsine  in  the  gastric  contents  is,  therefore,  essential  to  a  determination 
of  the  peptic  function  of  the  stomach.     Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
pepsinc  is  rarely  absent  from  the  gastric  juice,  and  if  there  is  a  distinct  secretion 
of  hydrochloric  acid  we  may  almost  always  assume  that  popsine  is  secreted,  with- 1 
out  making  any  special  examination.     Even  in  cases  of  anaoidity  pepsine  ofteiiJ 
continues  to  be  secreted.     Still,  there  are  cases  when  the  direct  demonstration' 
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of  the  presence  or  absence  of  pepsine  in  the  gastric  juice  is  desirable.  The 
process  i*  simple.  We  obtain  some  gastric  contents  in  the  ordinary  way  after 
a  test  breakfast,  and  put  into  it  a  square  shaving  of  the  white  of  a  hard-boiled 
egg.  Normal  gastric  juice  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsine,  if  kept  at 
a  tempera  tyre  of  98.6°  (37°  C.)  in  an  incubator,  will  di-it^olve  the  flake  of  albu- 
men completely  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  If  the  gn^^tric  juice  contains  no 
hydrochloric  acid  but  only  pepsine,  the  albumen  will  be  dissolved  if  we  add  a  few 
drups  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  however,  pepsine  also  is  absent  from  the 
gastric  juice,  the  bit  of  albumen  will  swell  up  but  will  not  be  actually  dissolve<l, 
unless  we  add  artificial  pepsine. 

Bccsides  hydrochloric  acid  there  are  also  some  organic  acids  in  the  gastric 
juice;  the  most  important  of  these  is  lactic  acid.  At  present  the  universal  belief 
is  that  the  lactic  acid  is  not  a  product  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  the 
result  of  lactic-acid  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrate-?  in  the  gastric  contents, 
except  for  small  amounts  which  may  be  directly  introduced  with  the  food.  If 
we  test  the  gastric  contents  a  short  time  (fifteen  to  thirty  minutes)  after  a  test 
breakfast,  we  can  often  find  some  lactic  acid  present,  but  as  yet  no  hydrochloric 
ocid.  This  corresponds  to  the  amylolytic  stage  of  gastric  digestion.  Later,  when 
I  the  Becretion  of  hydrochloric  aci<l  has  begun,  the  lactic-acid  fermentation  prompt- 
'ly  ceases,  so  that  under  normal  conditions,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  hydrochloric 
acid  distinctly  present  an  hour  after  the  test  breakfast,  but  usually  no  lactic  acid. 
If  we  do  find  lactic  acid  it  is  always  an  indication  of  an  impaired  production  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  There  is  a  condition  which  is  especially  favorable  for  the 
formation  and  collection  of  large  amounts  of  lactic  acid  in  the  stomach.  This 
is  when  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  associated  with  a  stagnation  of  the 
•;ta  in  the  stomach.     This  combination  is  esi>ecially  frequent  in  tlu'  case  of 

:inoma  of  the  pylorus  (q.  r).  Under  these  conditions  the  lactic-acid  fermenta- 
tion may  go  on  unchecked,  and  we  find  an  abundance  of  that  acid  in  the  stomach 
at  whatever  time  we  make  a  test. 

The  qualitative  test  for  lactic  acid  is  by  means  of  UfFelmann's  reagent:  by 
adding  a  drop  of  ferric-chloride  solution  to  a  throe-  or  four-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  a^'id,  we  obtain  a  liquid  of  a  beautiful  steel-blue  color.  I'pon  adding  to  a 
portion  of  this  blue  fluid,  contained  in  a  test-tube,  gastric  contents  in  which  there 
is  lactic  acid,  the  blue  color  changes  to  a  distinct  yellow,  or  yellowish-green. 
The  test  sliould  not  be  regarded  as  positive  unless  there  is  a  distinct  yellow  color. 
We  may  first  agitate  the  gastric  fluid  with  ether,  and  then  make  the  test  with  the 
ether  extract,  as  ether  takes  up  the  lactic  acid.  The  quantitative  estimation  of 
lactic  acid  is  tedious,  and  not  very  inipnrtant  in  practice. 

The  fatty  acids  and  acftic  acid  are  not  found  in  the  gastric  contents  imless 
there  is  marked  femientatinn.  and  their  presence  therefore  indicates  a  stngnn- 
tion  of  the  gastric  contents  (vide  iufra),  and  the  absence  of  hydrocldoric  acid. 
which  acta  as  an  antij^eptio.  In  practice  we  form  an  opininn  ns  to  the  pr«>scnc*> 
of  these  acids  by  the  sense  of  smell,  since  their  demonstration  by  direct  chemical 
means  is  far  from  simple. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Motor  Activity  of  the  Stomaoh. — The  employment 
of  the  stomach-tube  also  enables  ns  to  form  with  ease  a  satisfactory  e~stimate  of 
the  motor  function  of  the  stomach,  and  this  is  an  extremely  important  matter. 
As  physiology  teaches  us,  the  pylorus  remains  fimdy  closed  during  the  first  part 
of  gastric  digestion.  It  does  not  open  until  the  food  is  auftir-iently  prepared. 
and  then  the  chyme  is  discharged  by  successive  jets  into  the  duodenum.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  suflicient  to  know  that  the  examination  of  healthy  per- 
has  shown  the  stomach  to  be  completely  empt.v  again  about  two  hours  after 
ingrstion  of  a  small  amount  of  food — e.g.,  after  the  test  breakfast  (vide 
^iUfyra},    If,  then,  we  rinse  out  the  stomach  two  hours  after  a  test  breakfast  we 
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ought,  not,  under  ordinary  circumatances,  to  find  any  large  amount  of  bread  in 
the  wash  water.  But  it  is  a  comparatively  eaay  task  for  the  stomach  to  make 
away  with  the  test  breakfast;  so  it  is  more  suitable,  if  we  desire  to  test  its  motor 
powers,  to  administer  what  is  called  a  teH  meal,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  broth, 
150  grammes  (5  ounces)  of  underdone  broiled  steak  (minced),  50  granmies  (2 
ounces)  of  potato  puree,  and  a  roll.  A  meal  of  this  sort  disappears  from  the  stom- 
ach often  in  thrpt?  or  four  hours,  but  at  the  latest,  under  normal  conditions,  in 
seven  hours.  If  we  wash  out  the  stomach  seven  hours  after  a  test  meal  and  still 
find  any  eoijsidcrnble  amount  of  food,  it  is  sure  proof  of  an  unsatisfactory  dis- 
charge of  the  stomnch  contents,  whether  as  a  result  of  impaired  motor  power  or, 
as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  of  a  mechanical  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.  If  we 
really  wish  to  know  how  long  portions  may  be  retainefl  in  the  stomach,  we  may 
add  to  the  meal  a  few  cranberries  or  green -colored  beans,  and  the  like.  Such 
easily  recognizable  things  may  sometimes  be  found  again  in  rinsing  out  the  Btom- 
ach  several  days  after  their  ingestion. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  gastric  contents  which  we  obtain  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  after  a  test  meal  are  examined  with  regard  to  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids,  and  also  with  regard  to  other  characteristics,  such 
as  the  presence  of  mucus  and  blood,  and  microscopic  appearances.  Many  impor- 
tant details  in  regard  to  these  matters  will  be  brought  up  in  later  chapters. 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  may  make  brief  mention  of  another  method 
originated  by  Ewald,  with  this  snmo  object  of  determining  the  motor  efficiency  of 
the  stomach.  The  patient  is  given,  early  in  the  morning,  a  gelatine  capsule 
containing  fifteen  grains  (gramme  1)  of  salol.  Salol  is  not  broken  up  until  it 
renchcs  the  iritcatino,  when  it  separates  into  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids.  The 
salicylic  acid  is  then  immediately  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  readily  detected 
by  chloride  of  iron.  If  the  stomach  does  not  empty  itself  in  a  normal  manner, 
the  salicylic  reaction  is  often  to  be  detected  in  the  urine  even  after  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  hours,  at  which  time  it  would  have  vanished  under  normal  condi- 
tions. This  test  has  not  been  adopted  very  generally  in  practice,  because  it  is 
uncertain. 

3.  Estimation  of  the  Size  and  Position  of  the  Stomach. — The  position  and 
size  of  the  stomach  are  liable  to  groat  variations,  and  with  regard  to  pathological 
conditions  it  is  important  to  determine  these  points  about  the  organ.  An  expe- 
rienced eye  may  sometimes  recognize  the  position  of  the  stomach  by  mere  observa- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  but  often  this  is  negative  or  misleading.  By  percussion  wo 
may  distinguish  the  limits  of  the  deep  tympanitic  resunance  of  the  stomach  from 
the  usually  higher  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  surrounding  intestines;  or  we  may  ' 
mark  the  lower  limit  of  dullness  when  the  organ  is  full,  so  that  we  can  some- ' 
times  form  a  tolerably  certain  opinion  aa  to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 
In  general,  these  results  are  deceptive  and  uncertain. 

With  the  aid  of  the  stomach-tube  the  matter  is  very  simple.     It  is  accom- 
plished by  blowing  up  the  stomach  with  air,  in  the  manner  first  elaborated  by 
Runcberg.    This  is  done  by  means  of  the  ordinary  double  rubber  bulb  [.^uch  as  is 
employed  with  the  Paquelin  cautery;  or  with  a  simple  Davidson  syringel.     The! 
method  used  by  us  in  our  wards  almost  every  day  is  as  follows:  The  patient  is 
either  fasting  or  has  had  his  stomach  thoroughly  rinsed  out,  and  lies  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  pos&ible  upon  bis  back.    The  stomaoh-tulie,  l>eing  introduced,  is  con- 
nected with  the  bulb  at  its  upper  end,  and  air  is  pumped  in.    As  the  pylorus  \s\ 
almost  always  firmly  closed,  the  contours  of  the  stomach  become  visible  very! 
shortly-    We  should  then  not  only  mark  the  jKJsition  of  the  greater  curvature  but 
also  that  of  the  lesser  curvature,  if  visible.    If  the  stomach  is  normal  in  position 
and  size,  the  protuberance  occupies  the  epigastrium  above  the  navel.    If  the  6tom»| 
ach  is  dilated,  the  greater  curvature  reaches  below  the  navel ;  while  if  the  stomftch  i 
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M  a  whole  is  displaced  downward  (vide  infra,  gastropto?is),  the  smaller  curvature 
also  falls  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  navel  or  below  it. 

As  80on  as  we  disconnect  the  bulb  the  air  escapes,  and  the  distended  stomach 
collapses.  We  can,  if  a  certain  degree  of  caution  ia  used,  repeat  the  procedure 
more  than  once,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  our  results.  Of  course,  inflation  should 
be  interrupted  immediately  if  the  distention  of  the  stomach  becomes  painful; 
and  we  shuuld  abstain  from  the  procedure  altogether  whenever  there  is  suspicion 
of  an  ulcer,  because  the  artificial  distention  of  the  stomach  in  this  casse  might  do 
harm.  In  some  cases,  direct  inflation  does  not  render  the  contours  of  the  stomach 
Itinetly  prominent,  probably  because  of  insufficiency  of  the  pylorus.  In  such 
and  in  such  only,  we  should  employ  a  rubber  bag  (condom)  fastened  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  having  previously  tested  its  distensibility.  When  this 
is  introduced  into  the  empty  stomach  and  blown  up,  we  can  usually  discern  it 
through  the  abdominal  walls  and  determine  the  position,  but  of  course  not  the 
si2;e,  of  the  stomach.  For  ordinary  cases  tlie  first-described  method  is  not  only 
simpler  but  more  satisfactory,  and,  so  far  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  less  dis- 
?able.  If  the  abdominal  walls  are  thick  with  fat  the  method  fails,  but  such 
>ndition  is  very  rare  when  there  is  severe  gastric  disease. 
The  simple  method  just  described  seems  to  us  to  have  rendered  entirely  super- 
fluoua  most  of  the  other  more  or  less  complicated  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  size  and  position  of  the  stomach,  especially  as  no  better  results  are 
obtained  by  them.  This  last  statement  applies  especially  to  electric  transillumi- 
nation of  the  stomach  and  anterior  abdominal  walls  by  means  of  on  incandescent 
light  introduced  with  a  tube.  A  practiced  specialist  can  obtain  valuable  results 
in  thia  way,  but  it  is  often  very  misleading. 

In  ordinary  practice  where  the  introduction  of  the  stomach-tube  is  not  always 
icticable,  the  old  method  recommended  by  Frerich  may  be  eiii]>loyed.  For  car- 
rying this  out  it  is  best  to  have  the  patient  fasting,  and  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Serenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  (grammes  5-10)  of  tartaric  acid  are 
given,  and  immediately  after  an  equal  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  each  drug 
being  dissolTed  in  half  a  glass  of  water.  At  once  tliero  is  an  abundant  production 
of  carbonic  dioxide.  The  stomach  is  blowni  up  and  its  outlines  become  sometimes 
rery  distinct,  both  for  observation  and  for  perciHsion.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  previously-described  method  of  pumping  in  air  consists,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  degree  of  distention  under  far  better  control,  and  that  we  can 
repeat  the  process  several  times  in  succession. 

To  sum  up  briefly  all  that  has  been  said,  a  careful  examination  of  the  stom- 
ach should  proceed  in  the  followihg  manner:  First,  rinsing  out  of  the  empty 
stomach  early  in  the  morning,  to  determine  whether  there  may  be  stagnation  (as 
indicated  by  lactic  acid)  or  hypersecretion.  We  should  also  notice  whether 
there  is  any  collection  of  mucus  in  the  stomach  when  fasting;  and  we  determine 
the  position  and  size  of  the  stomach  by  inflation.  Secondly,  the  stomach  being 
empty  we  administer  a  teat  breakfast;  an  hour  later  we  examine  the  contents  for 
hydrochloric  or  lactic  acid.  Thirdly,  at  noon  we  give  a  test  meal,  and  seven 
hours  later  wash  out  the  stomach,  to  determine  its  motor  efficiency.  If  there 
is  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents,  we  test  again  for  hydrochloric  and  lactic 
acids. 

4.  Testing  the  Absorptiye  Powers  of  the  Stomach. — Brief  mention  should  be 
'xn«de  of  Penzoldt's  method  of  determining  the  absorptii'e  powers  of  the  stomach. 
A  geJatine  capsule  filled  with  iodide  of  potassium,  if  swallowed  by  a  healthy  person 
fasting,  will  give  rise  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  a  reaction  for  iodine 
in  the  saliva  and  in  the  urine  (by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  shaking  with  sul- 
iphide  of  carl»on).  In  severe  diseases  of  the  stomach  the  time  required  ia  often 
isnuch  longer.    In  practice,  however,  th£  method  has  not  been  highly  approved. 
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because  we  can  not  draw  any  certain  conclusions  from  it  as  to  the  absorption 
food — a  matter  about  which,  in  general,  we  possess  little  knowledge. 

5.  Demonstration  of  Blood  in  the  Gastric  Contents. — Any  udmijcture  of  bbxni 
with  the  conteutd  of  the  stomach  is  of  g^reat  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  cer- 
tain gastric  diseases,  particularly  ulcer  and  carcinoma.  If  there  ia  fresh  blood 
mixed  with  the  vomitus  or  with  the  gastric  contents  obtained  by  washing  out 
the  stomach,  it  ia  often  directly  recognizable  from  its  characteristic  appearance, 
but  if  the  blood  is  already  decomposed  or  intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  or 
present  in  very  small  amounts,  we  need  special  methods  for  its  certain  recogni- 
tion. Microscopic  examination  alone  is  insufficient,  for  the  red  corpuscle*  are 
soon  destroyed  in  the  stomach.  The  method  of  s]irH.'trumi  analysis  requires  a 
special  sjicctroscope.  We  search  ftir  the  characteristic  bands  of  hfematine  in  an 
ethereal  extract,  made  by  shaking  up  a  portion  of  the  gastriv  contents,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  glacial-acetic  acid  have  lx;en  added,  with  ether.  For  medical  prac- 
tice the  most  useful  and  simple  method  is  Van  Deen's  test,  with  fresh  tincturO' 
of  guaiac  and  turpentine.  A  mixture  of  equal  portions  of  these  two  liquids  is 
poured  into  a  test-tube  upon  a  portion  of  the  gastric  contents.  If  blood  is  pres- 
ent there  at  once  ajipears  an  intense  blue  color,  but  certain  other  matters  con- 
tained in  the  food  may  cause  this  enme  color  reaction,  so  that  it  is  more  satis- 
factory to  decompose  the  gastric  contents  with  a  few  drops  of  glaciabacetic  acid* 
then  extract  with  ether  and  perform  the  gnainc-turpentine  test  with  the  ether 
extract.  This  test  is  especially  distinct  if  there  are  organic  acids  present,  as  in 
case  of  carcinoma,  in  which  disease  the  stomach  contains  blood  in  association 
with  lactic  acid  but  no  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  our  experience,  the  test  is  often  uncertain  in  the 
case  of  ulcer,  becau.se  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  a 
hitidranec.  Another  common  method  is  to  m^  if  we  can 
produce  Teichmann's  hicmiiic  crystals  from  the  gastric 
contents.  The  test  is  not  always  successful,  but  if  success- 
ful it  indicates  the  presence  of  blood.  Wo  put  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  suspected  gastric  contents  upon  an  object-glass 
with  a  trace  of  common  salt,  and  a  few  drops  of  glacial- 
acetic  acid.  If  we  now  evaporate  slowly  to  dryness  there 
are  formed  small,  brown,  rhombic  hffsmine  crystals  (see 
Fig.  4fl),  which  can  be  seen  by  the  microscope.  Of  course, 
whenerer  we  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  blood,  we  should  bear  ia 
mind  that,  if  found,  the  blood  may  he  due  to  the  ingestion  of  underdone  meat, 
preparations  of  hemoglobin,  or  similar  substances.  Finall.v.  we  scarcely  need  to 
repeat  that  in  all  important  cases  one  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  single  ex- 
amination of  the  stomach,  but  he  should  make  certain  of  his  results  by  repea 
tests. 
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ACUTE  OA8TBIC  CATAEBE 

{AcuU  Gtutritu) 

3Jtiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach not  l>cing  open  to  direct  examination.*  as  is  that  of  the  mouth  and  throat,, 
and  acute  gastric  disease  being  seldom  fatal  so  as  to  render  an  autopsy  possiblet] 

♦  The  exniniTuvlton  or  the  muwiiw  membrane  of  the  otomoch  hy  uieans  of  the  stomocli  mirror  ant 
the  clcctrio  light  iuvolvcs  «uoh  tcohnieal  difficulties  that  it  htu  not  as  yet  been  adopted  iu  pmcttcCL 
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the  existence  of  acute  gastritis  is  mainly  a  matter  of  inference  from  our  observa- 
tions of  other  mucous  membranes.  When  some  harmful  agency  acts  in  a  direct 
manner  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  we  shall  usually  be  right  in 
supposing  that  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  genuine  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  stomach,  unless  the  organ  in  a  simply  functional  way  at  once  rids 
itself  of  the  irritant — for  example,  by  vomiting  when  the  stomach  has  been 
"overloaded."  If  some  noxious  material  acts  long  and  continuously  upon  the 
mucous  membrane,  there  will  be  abnormal  changes  not  only  in  the  blood-vessels 
and  the  interstitial  tissue,  but  also  in  the  cellular  elements  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  its  glands.  As  yet,  we  know  little  about  the  minute  degenerative 
changes  in  the  specific  secreting  cells.  The  microscopic  inflammatory  lesions, 
which  we  may  with  great  certainty  assume  to  be  present,  are  hyperaemia  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  perhaps  associated  with  an  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  with  small  hsemorrhages  here  and  there.  If  the  irritant 
is  insignificant  the  lesions  will  be  mild  and  superficial  (mild  catarrhal  gastritis). 
If  the  noxious  agent  is  more  powerful  (for  example,  corrosive  poison)  it  will 
give  rise  to  a  deeper  parenchymatous  inflammation,  with  peeling  off  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  similar  effects  (severe  toxic  gastritis). 

The  mild  catarrhal  forms  of  gastritis  are  caused  by  simple  chemical  and  me- 
chanical influences,  and  perhaps  by  thermic  irritation.  They  are  most  often  the 
r^ult  of  errors  in  diet,  such  as  the  ingestion  of  too  large  an  amount  of  food,  or 
of  food  that  is  di£Scult  to  digest,  unsuitable,  highly  spiced,  or  very  acid.  In  the 
same  class  belong  the  acute  indigestion  following  excess  in  alcohol,  and  the  fre- 
quent derangement  of  the  stomach  from  taking  medicines;  and  also  cases  due 
to  the  accidental  or  willful  ingestion  of  all  sorts  of  injurious  and  poisonous  sub- 
stances. The  severe  cases  of  toxic  gastritis  are  most  often  caused  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  mineral  acids  and  alkalies.  In  this  class  comes  poisoning  from 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  potash,  and  caustic  soda. 

A  special  importance  attaches  to  the  ingestion  of  decaying  substances.  The 
incautious  use  of  tainted  meat  or  fish  may  be  followed  by  relatively  severe  forms 
of  acute  gastric  catarrh.  The  products  of  decomposition  act  as  chemical  irri- 
tants upon  the  mucous  membrane;  and  the  ferments  and  putrefactive  agents 
likewise  continue  in  activity  after  reaching  the  stomach,  and  thus  contribute  to 
produce  the  inflammation.  The  reason  that  this  sort  of  gastric  catarrh  is  not 
much  more  frequent  than  it  is,  is  undoubtedly  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
as  a  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice,  because  it  has  an  antiseptic  action. 

It  is  universally  assumed  that  a  chill  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  may 
excite  gastric  catarrh,  but  there  seems  to  be  actual  proof  of  this  in  but  few  casci!. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  acute  gastric  ca- 
tarrh, of  apparently  primary  origin,  are  referable  to  infe<;ti()n.  Infectious 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  may  occur  at  times,  particularly  in  summer,  with  c^pocial 
frequency.  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  pathogenic  perm  we  do  not  as  yet 
possess  any  certain  knowledge. 

The  predisposition  of  certain  individuals  to  gastric  catarrh  differs  greatly. 

5>onie  persons  always  have  a  "weak"  stomach,  and  the  disease  is  i)rnne  to  attack 

^^bJe  children,  anaemic  persons,  fever  patients,  and  convalescents  from  severe 

iseases,  as  well  as  chronic  invalids  who  are  ill-nourished.     Enfeebled  persons  of 

"**  Sort  sometimes  fall  sick  when  vigorous  and  healthy  individuals  would  entirely 

^^Pe.    In  many  of  these  cases  of  unusxnil  predisposition  to  pastrie  disease,  we 

*y  surmise  that  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  aci<l  is  scanty,  and  that  there 

*y  be  a  diminution  in  the  motor  power  of  the  stonia«'li.     Each  of  these  factors 

'^^M  of  course  render  ingested  irritants  more  hannful. 

Symptoms. — The  most  constant  subjective  synii)toni  is  anorexia.     In  many 
^^ses  the  very  thought  of  food  excites  disgust.     What  the  patient  does  eat  tastes 
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flat,  and  he  is  therefore  very  eager  for  piquant  dishes,  highly  spiced  or 
Thirst  is  often  present,  and  a  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  mouth. 

The  subjective  gastric  sensations  are  seldom  those  of  marked  pain;  but 
sometimes  there  are  attacks  of  pain  which  are  in  all  probability  due  to  cramplike 
contractions  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  usual  complaint  is  of  constant  pressure 
and  fullness.  Sometimes  the  patient  h  conscious  of  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  stomach.    He  has  "  rumbling  "  of  the  bowels. 

There  is  nausea,  and  often  vomiting.  In  severe  cases  everything  swallowed 
is  at  once  rejected.  The  vomitus  consists  for  the  most  part  of  luidigested  food 
(often  ill-smelling),  with  which  mucus,  and  sometimes  bile,  is  mingled.  Eructa- 
tions of  gas  or  liquid  are  frequent. 

Physical  external  examination  reveals  little.  The  epigastrium  may  he  some- 
what prominent  as  a  wholp,  and  may  be  tender  on  pressure.  The  tongue  is  almost 
always  thickly  coated  and  dry.  The  breath  is  usually  disagreeable,  and  there  ia 
a  persistent  flat  or  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  In  ordinary  cases  of  acute  gastritis 
examination  of  the  gastric  contents  is  hardly  necessary,  but  in  severe  cases  we 
find  a  marked  f.liminution  in,  or  entire  absence  of,  the  hydTochloric-acid  reaction, 
and  distinct  delay  in  the  motor  activity  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  lactic  acid 
and  the  fatty  acids  are  present  in  large  amounts. 

In  severe  cases  there  is  always  considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
patient  feels  languid,  and  disinclined  for  any  exertion;  the  pulse  is  moderately 
rapid,  although  it  may  exceptionally  be  slower  than  normal ;  the  urine  is  usually 
somewhat  concentrated,  often  it  gives  a  marked  indicon  reaction.  There  may 
be  no  fever»  but  not  infrequently  there  is  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature 
with  sensations  of  chillineas  or  heat.  In  rare  cases  we  may  observe  an  approach 
to  the  tj'phoid  condition,  with  such  nervous  symptoms  as  headache,  vertigo,  and 
dullness.  These  cases  were  formerly  termed  "  gastric  fever,''  and  they  are  prob- 
ably most  of  them  infectious,  but  yet  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  probably 
only  in  part  referable  to  coincident  constitutional  infection.  It  is  more  probable 
that  toxic  influences  are  exerted  by  the  abnormal  products  of  the  fermenta- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  For  example.  Senator  mentions  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  as  thus  generated;  and  Litten  has  described  several  cases  in  which 
at  first  there  were  such  dyspeptic  symptoms  as  nausea,  vomiting,  flatulence,  and  a 
coated  tongue,  hut  which  soon  gave  evidence,  by  restlessness,  headache,  great  mus- 
cular weakness,  and  a  gradual  lapse  into  somnolence,  of  rather  severe  nervous  dis- 
turbance in  addition.  The  breath  had  a  marked  "fruity"  odor;  and,  on  adding 
chloride  of  iron  to  the  urine,  a  strong  reddish  color  was  developed,  as  in  the  so- 
called  acetone-reaction;  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  an  auto-intoxication  had 
occurred,  somewhat  resembling  diabetic  coma. 

Chief  among  complications  are  the  intestinal  symptoms,  which  are  frequently 
coincident  with  the  gastric  disorder.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  There  may  be 
diarrhoea.  The  gastric  catarrh  may  by  extension  involve  the  duodenum,  and  give 
rise  to  jaundice.  Sometimes  herpes  appears  upon  the  skin.  This  fact  argues  for 
the  infectious  nature  of  many  cases  of  gastric  catarrh. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  acute  gastric  catarrh  is  by  no 
means  uniform  in  its  cetiologj',  and  the  general  course  of  the  disease  is  also  auh- 
joct  to  great  variations.  Sometimes  there  are  mild  dysi^eptic  symptoms  which 
vanish  in  the  brief  time  of  one  or  two  days,  while  in  other  cases  we  have  a  rather 
severe  disease  associated  with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  and  last- 
ing three  to  ten  days.  There  is  also  great  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  vari- 
ous sjnmptoms,  particularly  the  vomiting.  The  progress  of  the  ease  raa.v  he  irreg- 
ular and  there  may  be  relapses,  but  still,  the  prognosis  of  primary  acute  gastritis 
is  entirely  favorable.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  although  we  should  never 
omit  to  make  an  unprejudiced  and  careful  examination  into  the  general  condition. 
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there  is  fever  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  mild  typhoid  (see 
typhoid  fever). 

Treatment, — If,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  undigested  food,  an  emetic  is  indicated.  If  it  is 
desired  to  avoid  the  irritative  action  of  an  emetic  upon  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, a  subcutaneous  injection  of  one  sixth  of  a  grain  (gramme  0.01)  of  apo- 
morphine  may  be  given.  Still  more  efficient,  although  disagreeable  for  the  pa- 
tient, is  a  washing  out  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube,  particularly 
in  severe  cases  of  toxic  or  infectious  origin;  but  of  course,  when  the  gastric  walla 
may  have  been  weakened  by  corrosive  poisons,  the  stomach-tube  is  coutraindi- 
cated. 

In  most  cases,  however,  emetics  and  lavage  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
treatment  in  such  cases  consists  mainly  in  a  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  allow- 
ing for  a  time  nothing  whatever,  and  thpu  such  food  as  milk  porridge,  iced  milk. 
and  toast.  Of  internal  remedies,  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  half  a  wine-glass  of  water  sometimes  seems  benefioinl;  whiln  in  othf*r  cases, 
in  which  there  are  sour  eructations  and  vomiting,  alkalies  are  to  be  given.  Wo 
may  order  as  much  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  as  much  Carlsbad  salts  as  will  rest  on 
the  point  of  ii  pen-knife,  or  Ems  water.  The  so-callod  stomachics  and  bitters  are 
also  often  prescribed,  for  example,  compound  tincture  of  gentian  or  tincture  of 
rhubarb.  Another  favorite  remed.v  is  resorcine,  of  which  foxir  grains  dissolved  in 
some  aromatic  water  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  If  the  vomiting  is  obstinate, 
relief  may  be  got  from  bits  of  ice  or  sips  of  cold  Seltzer  water.  In  severer  cases 
we  must  resort  to  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  cocaine,  and  chloroform,  administered 
intemully. 

If  there  is  decided  constipntinn,  an  enema  must  be  employed,  or  such  laxatives 
ealomel,  Epsom  salts,  or  rhubarb. 


CHAPTER  in 


CHKOIWC  OASTBinS- CHRONIC   CATABBH   OF  THE   BTOMACH 

iEtiology. — The  same  causes  which  excite  acute  gastric  catarrh,  if  often  re- 
ited,  lend  at  last  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach;  but,  at  least  in  adults, 
infectious  influences  are  seldom  prominent  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  In 
many  cases  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  irritation  of  an  un- 
suitable diet  long  continued.  By  far  the  mo«t  frequent — indeed,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  only  frequent — form  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  in  adults,  is  due  to 
harr]  drinking.  The  habitual  use  of  distilled  liquors  is  more  influential  in  this  re- 
gard than  excess  in  wine  or  beer.  The  harm  done  by  alcohol  may  be  re-enforced 
by  other  dietetic  causes.  We  have  often  met  with  gemiine  chronic  gastritis  in 
extremely  destitute  persons,  who  for  a  long  time  had  to  eat  food  that  was  insuf- 
ficient, bad,  or  even  decayed.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  abnormal  condi- 
tions x>{  the  mouth,  and  particularly  dirty  or  carious  teeth,  may  occasion  dyspep- 
tic and  catarrhal  conditions.  Hobitual  excess  in  smoking  is  also  said  sometimes 
ta  occasion  chronic  gastritis;  and  finally,  it  is  probable  that  the  bad  habit  of 
rapid  eating  with  imperfect  mastication  lends  at  last  to  gastric  disturbance.  As 
is  the  case  with  all  external  irritants  of  this  sort,  the  results  are  influenced  by 
indi%*idual  differences  in  the  resisting  powers  of  the  affected  organ,  and  personal 
predisiwsition  to  disease  plays  a  certain  part  in  the  development  of  chronic  gas- 
tric catarrh.  Often,  as  we  have  already  noted,  this  predisposition  seems,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  matter  of  family  and  heredity. 
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Chronic  gastric  cntarrh  is  not  always  a  primary  affection.  It  may  be  «eo«4 
ondary  to  some  other  disease.  In  iinrtifnilar.  all  iliseascs  associate*!  with  portal 
congestion  are  apt  to  lead  to  secondary  cxilarrh  of  the  stomach.  This  included 
hepatic  cirrhosis  and  hepatic  syphilis.  A|B[ain,  the  gastric  catarrh  associated  with 
chronic  cardiac,  puhnonary,  or  renai  disease  is  in  part  to  be  rejfarded  aa  due  to 
congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  should  always  consider  how  manifold 
are  the  other  conditions,  associated  with  all  sorts  of  chronic  diseases,  which  may 
lead  to  chrivnic  gastric  disturbance.  Wo  may  mention,  for  instance,  oneemia^^H 
muscular  insufficiency,  and  auto-intoxication.  ^M 

Pathology. — The  macroscopic  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  are  in 
most  cases  very  moderate.  Usually  it  is  thickened  and  coated  with  a  layer  of 
tough,  grayish-white  mucus,  in  which  is  susiieiided  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
detachwl  epithelium.  The  membrane  is  brownish  red,  unless  rendered  gray  by 
excessive  pigmentation.  Under  the  microscope  we  find  a  well-marked  infiltration 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  with  fine  cells,  and  well-marked  pnrenchymatoui 
changes,  particularly  extensive  degeneration  of  the  glandular  cells.  All  these 
changes  are  especially  marked  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  If  the  ^u 
catarrh  has  lasted  a  long  time  there  may  Ik'  still  further  ch:mges  in  the  mucous ^| 
membrane.  In  many  cases  it  appears  smooth  and  atrophic.  The  glandular 
layer  of  the  stotnach  may  at  last  be  almost  destroyed,  and  tiie  muscular  and  sub- 
mucous coats  share  in  the  atrophy,  while  the  organ  as  a  whole  is  usually  dilatetL 
In  other  less  frequent  cases  there  is  a  marked  growth  of  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  with  resultant  contraction.  In  this  variety,  also,  the  glandular  layer  atro- 
phies, the  stomach  w-alls  grow  firmer,  and  the  whole  organ  shrivels  (cirrhosis  o£| 
the  stomach).  Contrasting  with  the.«c  forms  wliicli  lead  to  atrophy  or  sclerosi's, 
there  are  others  which  occasion  a  hyperplasiu  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It»i 
inner  layer  is  thickened  and  mammilhitcd  ({•tat  mamflonne),  and  there  may  be 
actual  p<-ilypi  formed.  The  hyperplasia  in  the^e  cases  affects  mainly  the  gland- 
tubes  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  thickening  of  the 
submucous  i-oat. 

Symptoms  on  the  Part  of  the  Stomach.— The  symptoms  of  chronic  gastric' 
catarrh  arc  the  same  dysjwptic  i^ymptoms  which  wc  meet  in  various  combination] 
and  degree   in   all  diseases  of  the  stomach.     They   include   disturbance   of  the 
appi'tite;  pressure  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  a  had  taste  in  the  umuth; 
abnonnal  siuisutions  in   the   tlimat;  and    finally,   motor  pheuomeaa,   including 
rumbling,  eructations,  and  vomiting. 

The  appetite  is  usually  impaired  in  rhronic  gastric  catarrh.  There  is  some- 
times a  moderate  appetite,  but  it  is  soon  changed  to  a  feeling  of  repletion  upon 
the  ingestion  of  even  a  slight  amount  of  food.  In  other  cases  there  is  actual! 
dislike  for  any  form  of  nourishment:  the  patient  eats  little,  and  prefers  highly 
spired,  piquant  dishes.  There  is  often  a  persistent  bitter,  flat,  offensive,  or  other- 
wise nbnormali  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Sobjectivn  sensations  in  tbe  regif»n  of  the  stomneh  are  rarely  entirely  ab^nt.' 
As  a  rule,  there  is  a  ferding  of  fullness  or  pressure  and  of  dull  pain.  These  trou- 
bles may  either  be  constant,  or  occur  after  meals.  Sometimes,  esjiecially  after 
errors  in  diet,  there  may  be  actual  pain.  This  is  termed  cardialgia  or  gastralgia«, 
and  is  probably  due  in  most  cases  to  cramp-like  contractions  of  the  muscles;  but. 
in  general,  habitual  and  severe  pain  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  pict^ire  of 
simple  catarrh.  A  very  frequent  and  annoying  ajTuptom,  which  is  particularly 
apt  to  come  on  after  eating,  is  the  eructation  of  gas,  usually  air,  but  sometimeJi 
gases  which  arc  formed  in  the  stomach  by  the  processes  of  decomposition.  Such| 
gases  have  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  eructations  may  bring  \ip,  also,  some  of  thai 
fluid  contents  of  the  stomach.  If  there  is  a  bitter  taste  associated  with  it  this 
is  usually  occasioned  by  peptones,  but  sometimes  perhaps  by  bile  (vidt<  Infra^.i 
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leid  <«ra<*taiion8  indicate  excessive  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents,  ordinarily 
due  to  hydrctchloric  acid  but  exet'ptionally  to  luetic  ncid  \vide  infra),  or  to  the 
fatty  acid*,  which  are  recognizable  by  their  odor.  The  buminp  feeling;  in  the 
pharynx  and  lower  down,  which  is  occasioned  by  acid  eructations  and  which  is 
usually  termed  heartburn,  is  almost  always  caused  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  contents,  and  consequently  is  not.  a  frequent  symptom  of 
genuine  chronic  gastric  catarrh  (ride  infra). 

In  many  cases  the  feeling  of  nausea  increases,  cspeciully  after  eating,  to 
actual  vomiting,  but  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  voniitiner  i-n  not  very  frequent, 
and  if  it  occurs  it  is  the  result  of  some  sfM^cial  eause,  s-uoh  us  errors  in  diet.  There 
is  this  exception,  that  in  the  chronic  gastric  cnturrb  of  dninkards  a  peculiar  form 
of  vomiting  is  very  common.  This  is  ealletl  morning  vomiting.  By  this  is 
understood  n  fairly  regular  occurrence  of  vumiting  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, with  the  ejection  of  considerable  amomits  of  watery  mucus,  usually  alkaline. 
This  vomiting  is  due  not  only  to  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  but  also 
to  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  which  latter  occiisions  a  great  tendency 
to  gagging — e.g.,  when  riniing  out  the  mouth.  The  V(»mitU!».  consists  not  only  of 
mucus  from  the  stomach  but  in  large  part,  also,  of  a  mixture  of  saliva  and  mucus 
fnim  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  the  other  forms  nf  chronic  gastric  catarrh  the 
Tomitus  consists  often  of  ill-digested  food  and  more  or  less  mucus.     If  there  are 

»mus  efforts  at  vomiting  and  retching,  the  vomitus  may  contain  also  some  bile 
moA  small  omonnts  of  blood,  which  have  no  serious  significance. 

The  external  examination  of  a  patient  with  chronic  gastritis  shows  little 
unusual.  The  general  nutrition,  of  course,  is  often  impaired,  although  in  drunk- 
ards and  gourmands  an  abundant  fat  layer  persists  for  a  long  time.  The  tongue 
i?  usually  coated,  especially  in  its  renter,  while  its  sides  and  tip  are  red.  A 
thickly  coated  tongue  and  fialivation  nre  both  of  them  due  rather  to  accompany- 
ing stomatitis  and  pharyngitis — complications  which  are  prei^ent  in  the  case  of 
most  drunkards,  and  sometimes  also  in  excei»Kive  smokers.  Examination  of  the 
epigiafttrium  shows  often  a  considerable  prominence  of  the  stomach  and  tender- 
Beae  on  pressure,  but  the  only  means  of  obtaining  an  actual  insight  into  the  abnor- 
tul  process  is  a  careful  investigation,  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube.  This 
should  not  be  omitte<l  in  any  case  of  chronic  gastritis  of  any  severity,  especially  as 
the  results  of  it  furnish  the  only  true  guide  for  a  rational  treatment  of  the 
disease.  If  we  examine  the  gastric  juice  after  the  manner  alre.ndy  doscrilied,  we 
shall  find  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  chronic  gastritis  is  scanty  (below  0.1  per 
cent.),  or  even  absent.  Its  complete  absence  is  particularly  common  in  chronic 
alcoholic  catarrh,  and  also  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis  in  which  there  is  atrophy 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  latter  cnco  pepsine,  also,  is  often  absent.  With 
regard  to  abnormal  acids,  we  may  find  lactic  acid,  but  seldom  in  large  amounts, 
because  in  simple  chronic  catarrh  there  is  scarcely  ever  nmch  stagnation  of  the 
gastric  contents.  If  there  are  abnormal  processes  of  decomposition,  we  find 
acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  at'id^.  but  these  are  very  rarely 
present. 

The  demonstration  of  an  excessive  production  of  mucu;)  in  the  stomach  is  of 
great  diagnostic  importance.  We  have  mentioned  that  si>metime3  the  vomitus 
contains  a  distinct  admixture  of  mucus,  but  the  only  way  of  forming  an  accurate 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  mucus  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  by 
tiphonage.  especially  in  cases  in  whi<4i  vomiting  is  absent  or  infrequent.  If  we 
'Cmnine  the  stomach  when  fasting  we  shall,  in  many  caser<.  find  at  every  trial  an 
abtindance  of  mucous  fluid  with  scarcely  any  other  ingredients.  In  other  cases 
there  is  more  apt  to  be  an  abundance  of  mucus  after  a  menl — cither  in  a  vii-cid, 
ropy  fluid,  or  in  separate  transparent  masses  of  var>-ing  t^ize.  Excess  of  nnicns 
in  the  stomach  is  usually  associated  with  anacidity,  but  there  are  a  few  excep- 
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tional  cases  in  which  it  is  associated  with  increased  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(g-astritis  acida;  acid  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  Boas,  Riegel,  and  others).  We 
must  avoid  couiouuding'  secretion  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  that  has  been 
swallowed  with  mucus  produced  in  the  stomach.  The  latter  is  intimately  mixed 
with  the  food,  ii  there  be  any. 

The  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  seldom  much  disturbed  in  chronic  gas- 
tritis. Often  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  the  stomach  empties  itself;  but  there 
may  be  dehiy.  partly  because  digestion  is  impaired  and  partly  because  there  is  a 
gradual  dt'veloi>nicnt  of  weakness  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stom- 
ach, analojjous  ito  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  in  chronic  laryn- 
gitis. If  food  is  long  retained  in  the  stomach,  there  is  probably  some  other  disease 
than  Bimple  eiitarrh.  The  size  of  the  stomach  in  chronic  catarrh  may  be  some- 
what iiKTcascMl,  but  this  has  no  special  imixirtance. 

Symptoms  on  the  Part  of  other  Organs. — Course  of  the  Disease. — Of  the 
other  organs,  the  intestine  most  frequently  suffers  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  In 
almost  all  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  the  bowels  are  irregular.  Habitual 
constipation  is  the  rule,  but  sometimes  there  is  diarrhcea.  If  much  gas  is  gen- 
erated in  the  stomach,  the  inte^^tinal  canal  often  becomes  implicated,  and  tym- 
panites and  flatulence  develop.  There  may  be  catarrh  of  the  duodenum  leading 
to  jaundice. 

The  urine  is  often  only  feebly  acid  in  reaction,  atid  therefore  frequently  depos- 
its a  large  amount  of  phosphates.  We  must  be  cautious,  however,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  sign  and  the  value  we  lay  upon  it,  since  the  reaction  of  the 
urine  is  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  including  food,  drugs,  and 
the  loss  of  acid  by  vomiting. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  chronje  cutane<ius  diseases  and,  in  particular,  certain 
forms  of  eczemuj  are  duo  to  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  but  this  is  not  certain,  though 
not  impossible. 

There  has  been  great  stress  laid,  particularly  in  recent  times,  upon  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  nervous  disturbance  in  association  with  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  stomach.  This  takes  the  form  of  hypochondriasis  and  depression  of  spirits 
in  association  with  all  sorts  of  other  nervous  symptoms,  including  pressure  in  the 
head,  headache,  dullness  of  mind,  and  dizziness  (vertigo  e  sfomacho  laeso);  but, 
while  we  may  admit  that  the  disease  of  an  organ  which,  for  many  human  beings, 
is  the  main  source  of  ha]>pine&s,  may  well  put  the  patient  out  of  sorts,  yet  there 
ia  no  doubt  that  many  earlier  reports  about  nervous  disturbances  were  due  to  a 
confusion  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  nervous  dyspepsia  {xude  infra).  Genu- 
ine chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  as  such,  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  nervous 
disease,  except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  certain  unusual  symptoms  develop,  not 
improbably  from  the  absorption  of  toxines. 

Wlien  the  catarrh  is  of  any  duration  and  severity,  the  general  nutrition  is  apt 
to  l>e  seriously  impaired.  The  diminished  appetite  and  the  imperfect  digestion 
and  absorption  of  what  is  eaten  contribute  to  produce  a  gradual  and  considerable 
loss  of  weight.  The  fatty  and  muscular  tissues  atrophy.  The  skin  grows  dry  and 
harsh,  and  usually  has  a  dirty-pale  color.  In  rare  cases  of  extreme  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane  (probably  almost  always  combined  with  atrophy  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane)  there  are  developed  symptoms  like  those  of  progressire 
I)€rniciou9  anaemia  (q.  v.). 

Individual  cases  differ  greatly  in  the  combination  of  symptoms  they  present 
and  in  their  course.  The  anorexia,  gnstric  oppression,  eructations,  vomiting,  and 
other  im[)ortant  disturbances  already  mentioned,  exhibit  the  greatest  diversity  in 
their  intensity  and  their  grouping.  In  the  milder  cases,  loss  of  appetite  and  mod- 
erate local  uneasiness  may  be  the  only  symptoms.  Frequent  vomiting  is  con- 
fined to  the  severer  cases.     The  disease  often  lasts  for  years,  especially  if  the 
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patient  neglects  himself.    In  most  cases  there  are  frequent  remissions  and  exacer- 
bations, usually  dependent  upon  external  causes. 

The  disease  is  not  intrinsically  fatal  except  in  the  above-mentioned  rare  cases 
of  complete  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  the  general  debility  conse- 
quent upon  it  may  indirectly  shorten  life. 

Butgnofil. — ^If  we  except  the  self-evident  cases  of  chronic  alcoholic  catarrh, 
the  only  proper  way  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  chronic  gastritis  is  by  means  of  a 
careful  examination  with  the  stomach-tube,  along  with  a  consideration  of  the 
associated  conditions.  If  a  patient  has  for  some  time  been  suffering  from  the 
ordinary  gastric  symptoms  of  anorexia,  gastric  oppression,  eructations,  and 
vomiting,  we  must  first  determine  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  primary  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach,  or  with  a  secondary  disturbance  referable  to  such  condi- 
tions as  cardiac  disease,  renal  disease,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  If  the  indi- 
gestion is  not  symptomatic  we  must  then  consider  in  order  each  of  the  primary 
diseases  of  the  stomach.  If  there  is  no  indication  of  ulcer  or  carcinoma,  we  have 
remaining  actual  gastritis,  nervous  dyspepsia  (q.  v),  and  a  dislocation  of 
the  organ  (gastroptosis).  One  important  factor  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient — ^for  instance,  if  there  is  neurasthenia  or  the  like.  No  actual  conclusion 
can  be  reached,  however,  except  hj  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  We 
can  not  assume  that  there  is  a  chronic  gastritis  unless  there  are  direct  objective 
changes  to  be  demonstrated,  chief  among  which  is  an  abnormal  production  of 
mucus,  associated  with  a  change  in  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gas- 
tric juice.  This  change  is  in  most  cases  a  diminution,  but  exceptionally  an  in- 
crease of  the  amount  secreted.  We  wish,  in  this  connection,  to  emphasize  once 
more  the  statement  that  genuine  chronic  gastritis,  except  in  drunkards,  is  by  no 
means  a  common  disease  and  is  much  less  frequent  than  nervous  dyspepsia. 

Treatment. — ^If  the  disease  seems  to  be  merely  symptomatic — the  result,  for 
instance,  of  venous  stasis  due  to  chronic  cardiac,  pulmonary,  or  hepatic  dis- 
ease— our  e£Fort8  must,  of  course,  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  relief  of  the  original 
trouble.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  all  other  causative  influences, 
such  as  neglected  or  decayed  teeth,  improper  mode  of  life,  and  unhealthy  occu- 
pation. 

The  direct  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  must  always  Ix'jrin  with  a 
regulation  of  the  diet.  Such  vague  injunctions  as  "  to  be  cautious  "  or  "  to  avoid 
indigestible  articles  of  food"  are  useless.  The  patient  must  have  a  perfectly 
definite  bill  of  fare  prescribed  for  him ;  nor  can  any  imiversal  one,  suitable  for 
all  cases,  be  drawn  up.  In  each  individual  instance  the  individual  circumstances 
must  be  considered.  The  personal  experiences  of  the  patient  himsplf  are  by  no 
means  to  be  disregarded.  One  man  may  be  quite  unable  to  digest  what  is  well 
borne  by  others,  and  vice  versa. 

In  tlie  first  place,  certain  foods  must  be  utterly  forbidden  to  suoh  patients  as 
do  not  themselves  avoid  whatever  disa|?rees  with  them.  All  articles  must  be 
prohibited  which  may  irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  either  nieclianieally  or 
chemically.  This  includes  all  the  coarser  sorts  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  indigestible  cellulose;  and  all  dishes  that  are  ver>'  sour, 
strongly  salted,  or  highly  spiced.  Potatoes,  farinaceous  fond,  and  all  substances 
composed  mainly  of  hydrocarbons,  must  also  be  interdieted;  heoaus*-  almost  all 
the  abnormal  fermentative  processes,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  have  already 
been  considered,  are  promoted  by  the  hydrocarbons.  Fat  is  jilso  harmful.  It  im- 
pedes digestion  by  protecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach  from  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  in  a  purely  mechanical  way;  and  then,  beinp  ehanped  into  the  fat 
acids,  it  causes  sour  eructations  and  pyrosis.  Yet  we  must  not  go  too  far  in 
forbidding  starches  and  fats.  Particularly  if  the  patient  is  emaciated  it  is 
advisable  to  give  such  fatty  substances  as  good  butter  and  cream  in  cautious 
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amounts,  and  often  the  result  is  satisfactory.  In  general,  vre  sliouM  not  f 
thnt  with  regard  to  tliet  the  skill  of  the  physioian  often  lies  more  in  what  he 
permits  than  in  what  he  forbids.  The  limitiition  or  withholtJing  of  aleohoHc 
beverages  is  an  important  point.  Ajj  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  are  the  direct  result  of  excess  in  alcohol — 
the  most  important  factors  being-  chemical  irritation  and  mechanical  distention 
of  the  mucous  membrane-  Moreover,  the  experiments  of  Fleischer  and  others 
have  shown  that  alcohol  prolongs  and  hinders  the  process  of  digestion.  In  every 
severe  cnsc  it  is  better  to  fnrbid  alcoholic  l>eveTage»  entirely,  and  ordinarily  such 
an  injunction  is  much  better  obeye<l  than  advice  to  use  them  sparingly.  In  mild 
cases  we  n;dmit  that  small  portions  nf  Ijiit  and  wiiie  may  be  permittcnl  unhesi- 
tatingly, e^iiecially  if  the  patient  hiui^^elf  experiences  no  feeling  of  discomfort 
from  them,  but  rather  an  improvement  in  his  appetite. 

In  determining  what  the  jiatleut  may  be  allowed  to  ent,  we  are  to  consider,  as 
already  mentioned,  his  own  personal  experience  as  well  as  our  raorc  general 
knowledge.  An  intelligent  patient  will  often  be  himself  the  best  judge  of  what 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  him.  The  f«dlowJng  foods  are  vpry  easy  to  digest:  milk, 
soft-boiled  or  raw  eggs,  broths  (esperinily  voni  and  chicken  broths),  and  certain 
artificial  preparations,  chief  among  which  ?tand  the  Leube-IJosenthn!  meat  solu- 
tion and  the  meat  juice  and  peptones  wliich  have  boon  lately  put  upon  the 
market.  It  must  be  confessed  that  patients  soon  tire  of  these  last.  The  brain 
and  sweetbread  of  caK*es  are  easily  digestible;  also  birds,  such  as  pigeons,  chick- 
ens, and  partridges,  thin  shavings  of  raw  beef  or  raw  ham,  rice,  potato  puree,  etc. 
Gradutilly  we  may  proceed  to  somewlnit  heartier  food — veal,  game,  roast  beef, 
trout,  and  light  farinaceous  dishes.  1'lie  worso  the  symptoms  are  in  any  case, 
the  more  strict  must  we  be  in  regard  to  diet.  For  drink,  Iwsides  water  or  Seltzer 
water,  very  weak  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  water  reddened  with  claret  are  allow- 
able.— Shall  we  permit  coffee  J  This  is  often  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the 
patient:  it  must  be  answered  according  to  his  individual  exi)erience.  Coarse 
bread,  is  to  be  forbidden.  Ordinary  white  bread,  toasted,  if  it  seems  desirable, 
may  be  allowetl  in  moderate  amount,  also  rusks. 

Solid  articles  of  diet  must  be  finely  cut  up  and  well  chewed  before  being: 
swallowed.  The  food  must  not  be  very  hot  or  very  cold.  It  is  sometimes  ndvnn- 
tageous  to  take  more  than  three  meiils  a  day,  each  one  being  proi^ortionally 
smaller.  Other  patients  relish  their  food  better  if  the  intervals  between  eating 
are  prolonged.  It  should  be  added  that  excessive  smoking,  also,  is  harmful  in 
chronic  dyspepsia. 

There  are  other  special  indications  to  be  met.  In  all  severe  cases  by  far  the 
most  efficient  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  methodical  washing  out  of  the  stom- 
ach. This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  excessive  production  of  mucus,  or  a 
tendency  to  decomposition  of  food  in  the  stomach.  In  this  way  we  prevent  the 
accumuliitiou  of  any  great  amount  of  undigested  foixl.  We  remove  the  excreted 
mucus  and  the  products  of  abnormal  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  more- 
over, we  may  perhaps  exert  a  din^ct  and  favorable  iniiucnce  upon  the  mucous 
mumbrane.  In  such  cases,  we  are  accustomed  to  rinse  out  the  stomach  daily,  and 
the  best  time  for  this  is  in  the  morning  before  the  patient  has  had  breakfast. 
Fre-h  fluid  must  be  poured  in  and  emptied  out  rapidly,  until  the  stomach  is  freed 
from  all  foreign  material,  especially  mucus.  We  use  for  the  rinsing  fluid  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (one  to  two  per  mille),  or  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of 
either  common  salt  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  and,  if  there  is  much  mucus,  a  favor- 
ite remedy  is  very  dilute  lime-water,  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  liquor  calcis  to 
B  litre  (quart)  of  water.  If  fermentation  is  going  on,  we  employ  weak  solutions 
of  hydrochloric,  boric,  or  salicylic  acids,  or  resorcine.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
inJed  to  spray  or  douche  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  for  which  pur- 
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pose  stomach-tubes  are  employed  with  numerous  small  openings,  and  such  fluids 
are  chosen  as  weak  solutions  of  alum,  tannin,  and  condurango. 

If  we  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  internal  remedies  used  in  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  it  is  possible  to  decide  with  regard  to  their  employment  in  a  much 
more  intelligent  fashion  than  heretofore,  because  in  all  severer  cases  we  make  a 
more  accurate  investigation  of  the  digestive  process.  If  the  examination  of  the 
gastric  juice  shows  a  diminution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  this  may  be  artificially  sup- 
plied. We  prescribe,  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  after  each  meal,  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  half  a  glass  of  water.  The  benefit  to  be  thus 
derived  must  not  be  overestimated.  In  appropriate  cases,  however,  its  influence 
is  favorable.  If  there  is  no  pepsine  in  the  gastric  juice  we  may  prescribe  pepsine 
as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid.  Pancreatine  and  papaine  are  also  recommended,  but 
their  usefulness  is  very  doubtful.  The  popular  wines  of  pepsine  are  not  to  be 
reconunended,  because  of  the  alcohol  in  them. 

Alkalies  have  long  been  employed  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid,  and  often  with 
good  results,  although  the  most  common  form  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  has  a 
less  than  normal  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  consequently  the  use  of 
alkalies  would  seem  to  be  contra-indicated;  yet  experience  shows  them  to  be 
useful.  Probably  their  beneficial  effect  is  that  they  neutralize  the  abnormal 
acids,  promote  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  dissolve  the 
mucus,  and  finally  stimulate  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  has  been 
experimentally  demonstrated  with  regard  to  carbonate  of  soda,  common  salt,  and 
carbonic  acid.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  in  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  alkalies  are  not  usually  given  during  digestion,  but  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  and  before  meals.  As  is  well  known,  the  alkalies  are  proscribed  more  esp>e- 
cially  in  the  form  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  which  the  patient  drinks  at  home, 
or  at  the  various  health-resorts.  The  springs  of  Carlsbad  possess  the  greatest 
reputation.  Those  at  Ems,  Kissingen,  Tarasp,  and  Vichy  also  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  as  health-resorts  for  patients  with  gastric  trouble.  A  good  portion 
of  the  benefit  at  these  places  is,  to  be  sure,  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  many 
patients  are  much  more  apt  to  follow  a  strict  regimen  when  they  make  use  of  a 
particular  "cure"  than  when  they  remain  at  home.  It  is  self-evident  that  large 
doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  indicated  in  that  form  of  chronic  gastritis  which 
is  associated  with  hypersecretion. 

If  the  character  of  the  vomitus,  or  gastric  contents  obtained  by  rinsing,  indi- 
cates abnormal  fermentation,  we  may  not  only  wash  out  the  stomach  (vide  supra), 
but  also  try  certain  antifermentative  remedies.  First  among  these  is  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  rather  large  doses,  and  we  also  give  salicylic  acid  (in  powders, 
containing  8  grains,  gramme  0.5);  creasoto  (two  or  three  half-grain  pills  daily, 
gramme  0.03) ;  benzine  (20  drops  in  capsules  or  in  milk) ;  and  similar  drugs.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  last-named  remedies  are  seldom  employed. 

The  best  drugs  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  are  the  bitters.  It  is 
this  property  which  has  earned  them  the  name  of  stomachic  tonics.  Compound 
tincture  of  gentian,  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  tincturn  amarn.  and  tincturn  calami, 
P.  G.,  quassia  and  columbo — these  are  much  employed.  Tn  {roncrnl,  however, 
they  are  not  very  efficient.  An  excellent  tonic  in  many  of  t\\v>G  oases  is  condu- 
rango  bark.  A  decoction  may  be  nia<le  (15  parts  to  2(X)  of  water) ;  or  we  may 
employ  the  fluid  extract,  giving  a  teaspoonful  in  water  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

A  few  remedies  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which  are  sai<l  to  exert  a  direct  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  catarrh,  and  which  many  physicians  extol  highly. 
Their  efficacy,  however,  is  somewhat  problematical.  We  refer  chiefly  to  subni- 
trate  of  bismuth,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Certain  sjonptoms  may  demand  esiwcial  treatment,  such  as  vomiting.  It  will 
usually  yield  to  regular  and  persistent  washing  out  of  the  stomach.     Other  reme- 
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dies  are  small  bits  of  ice,  and  minute  doses  of  opium  or  chloral.     Potassic 
mide  and  chloroform,  internally  administered,  may  also  he  tried. 

Violent  gastralgia  requires  narcotics,  such  as  morphine  and  opium.  The  best 
external  applications  are  pcmltices  or  wet  compresses.  **  Sour  stomach  "  may  be 
relieved  by  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  of  calcined  majETiiesia.  Persistent 
anorexia  may  yield  to  the  bitters  mentioned  above,  or  to  small  doses  of  quinine 
or  compound  tincture  of  cinchona.  If  the  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  is  annoying, 
the  mouth  should  be  frequently  rinsed  out  with  Seltzer  water,  a  one-per-cent. 
eolution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  tire  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh  to  a  glass  of  water. 
For  habitual  constipation,  enemata,  or  the  various  mineral  waters,  are  good; 
also  Carlsbad  salts.  In  obstinate  cases  pills  of  rhubarb  or  aloes  may  be  em- 
ployed. Still,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  infrequency  of  the  stools  is  often 
merely  a  natural  consequence  of  the  scanty  diet,  and  that  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  do  harm  with  our  purgatives.  Iron  is  often  prescribed  for  the  concomitant 
antemia;  but  it  should  be  employed  cautiously,  for  it  is  often  ill  borne  in  gastric 
disease. 


CHAPTER   IV 

FHIiEOMONOUB    QASTBITIS 

{PtiritUni  Inflammation  of  the  ^torruieA) 

Purulent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  very  rare,  and  little  is  yet  known 
about  it.  In  most  cases  no  special  causes  for  it  have  been  awertainabie.  It  is 
occasionally  one  of  the  symptoms  of  grave  pygemic  or  puerperal  iuflanunatiou. 
We  have  seen  one  case  in  which  suppuration  of  the  pharynx  led  to  an  acute 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  submucous  coat  of  the  oesophagus,  also  involv- 
ing a  lai^  portion  of  the  stomach,  with  a  fatal  termination. 

Two  forms  are  distinguished — a  diffuse  and  a  limited  variety.  The  latter  is 
equivalent  to  gastric  abscess.  The  submucous  layer  is  almost  invariably  the 
chief  seat  of  suppuration.  From  this  starting-point  the  process  invades  the  mus- 
cular and  serous  coats  on  the  one  band,  and  the  mucous  membrane  itself  on  the 
other — the  usual  result  being  multiple  sicvelike  perforations  inward  or  outward. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  violent  gastric  derangement,  with  pain  and  vomiting, 
high  fever,  and  the  indications  of  constitutional  infection,  namely,  headache-, 
delirium,  and  general  prostration.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  quickly  fatal,  some- 
times it  runs  a  more  chronic  course.  The  few  cases  in  which  recovery  has  been 
reported  are  somewhat  obscure. 

The  disease  can  never  be  diagnosticated  with  absolute  certainty.  Treatment 
must  be  purely  symptomatic.  Ice,  both  internally  and  externally,  and  the  nar- 
cotics, are  chiefly  employed. 


CHAPTER  V 


OASTBIC    VLCEB. 

(Simple  or  Round  I'ictr  of  the  Stomach) 

.Xtiology. — Since  Cruveilhier  gave  the  first  accurate  description  of  gastric 
ulcer,  numerous  explanations  of  its  occurrence  have  been  propounded.  Even  yei 
there  is  no  universally  accepted  view.     We  may,  in  general,  hold  to  the  assertion 
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that  the  development  of  an  ulcer  is  precedwl  by  a  local  disturbance  of  nutrition, 
or  necrosis  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  that  then  the  enfeebled  or 
necrotic  tissue  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice — i.e.,  digested  ("peptic  ulcer"). 
But  it  is  not  knovm  what  are  the  special  causes  which  occasion  the  primary  dam- 
age to  the  tissue,  nor  why  the  loss  of  substance  when  it  occurs  is  not  at  once 
healed,  but  extends  in  width  and  depth.  There  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of  theories  to 
solve  these  questions,  and  pathologists  have  made  many  experiments  with  regard 
to  the  pathogenesis  of  gastric  ulcer. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  not 
attacked  by  gastric  juice  lies  probably  not  so  much  in  the  presence  of  the  alkaline 
blood  flowing  through  the  membrane  as  in  the  intrinsic  vital  resisting  powers  of 
the  normal  living  cells.  If  the  cells  are  in  any  way  damaged  there  occurs  at  once 
an  auto-digestion  at  that  spot.  Damage  of  this  sort  may  be  produced  experi- 
mentally in  different  ways;  for  example,  by  artificially  produced  embolism  of 
the  smaller  arteries  of  the  stomach,  and  by  wounds,  including  bruising,  burning, 
and  cauterization  of  limited  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  all  such  ca?ei 
a  peptic  ulcer  is  formed,  but  almost  invariably  this  promptly  heals,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  shows  no  tendency  at  all  to  extension.  If,  as  a  ssrmptom  of  severe  gas- 
tritis or  portal  congestion,  there  are  small  haemorrhages  into  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, they  result  in  so-called  hemorrhagic  erosions;  but  these  again  are  limited 
to  the  small  spot  destroyed  by  the  htemorrhage. 

Virchow  assumed  that  ordinary  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach  in  man  is,  in  nio=5t 
cases,  the  result  of  the  plugging  of  the  small  vessels  with  a  thrombus  or  embolus, 
because  of  various  diseased  conditions  of  their  walls,  but  this  supposition  remains 
entirely  without  proof.  One  fact  that  tends  to  contradict  this  view  is  the  appear- 
ance of  ulcer  in  yotmg  individuals  without  any  signs  of  cardiac  or  vascular  dis- 
ease. Other  investigators  thought  of  the  possibility  of  accidental  injuries,  and, 
perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  even,  of  external  trauma.  Such  suppositions  are  per- 
fectly possible,  although  they,  again,  in  most  cases  are  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. Then  we  have  still  to  meet  the  second  above-mentioned  question :  Why,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  little  erosions,  if  they  are  formed,  do  not  immediately  heal,  as 
the  experimentally  produced  ulcers  almost  invariably  do.  Lately  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  settle  this  difficulty  by  pointing  out  that  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  sho\vn  to  be  abnormally  great.  This  hyper- 
acidity is  assumed  to  exist  even  before  the  development  of  the  ulcer,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  cause  a  predisposition  for  its  development,  as  well  as  to  explain 
the  unwillingness  of  the  ulcer  to  heal  and  its  proneness  in  many  cases  to  extend 
farther,  to  spread.  If  a  gastric  ulcer  is  artificially  produced,  the  process  of  hcnl- 
ing  may  be  considerably  delayed  by  introducing  solutions  of  hydrochloric  nc-id 
into  the  stomach.  It  is  very  possible  that  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  jxuco  is  a 
factor  in  the  eetiology  of  ulcer,  but  the  wbole  matter  is  by  no  means  easily  intel- 
ligible. We  remain  uncertain  as  to  what  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  uleer,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  proved  that  hypersecretion  and  hyperacidity  exist  bofore  tlic  for- 
mation of  the  ulcer.  We  might  also  believe  that  the  excessive  acidity  is  sooondnry 
to  the  sensory  irritation  occasioned  by  the  raw  spot.  In  a  word,  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  development  and  extension  of  gastric  ulcer  is  very  limited. 

Gastric  ulcer  occurs  but  seldom  in  childhood.  It  is  most  often  se^n  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  The  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  and  other 
sequelae  are  often  seen  in  still  oliler  individ\ials,  between  thirty  and  forty-five 
years;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  disease  probably  orisrinatcd  much  earlier. 
In  still  later  life  gastric  ulcer  is  rare.  In  general,  the  disease  seems  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  female  sex  than  in  the  male;  but  if  we  count  only  the  absolutely 
demonstrated  cases,  the  difference  is  not  a  very  great  one.  The  view  that  ulcer 
of  the  stomach  attacks  by  preference  anaemic  and  chlorotic  girls  is  very  general, 
28 
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but  to  the  author  seems  Tnucli  exapgc rated.  The  probable  explanation  is 
gastric  disturbances  in  chlorotic  pcr^ous  are  often  ascribed  to  gastric  ulcer  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  Taking  into  consideration  only  the  absolutely  certain 
cases,  the  authors  exi>eriencc  di)es  not  show  any  especially  close  connection 
between  chlorosis  and  gastric  ulcer.  Yet  it  must  of  course  be  confessed  that 
indubitable  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  occur  in  chlorotic  girls. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  ulcer  is  usually  approximately  round  or  oval. 
Its  borders  are  sharp;  the  walls  often  slope  inward,  giving  the  ulcer  the  form  of  a 
shallow  funnel.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  almost  always  perfectly  clean,  so  that  in 
microscopic  sections  we  see  the  ends  of  tlje  gland  tubes  remaining  unchanged,  and 
reaching  out  into  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  After  an  ulcer  has  lasted  some  time,  a 
reactive  inflammation  develops  around  the  necrotic  area,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  connective  tissue  and  cicatrization.  If  superficial,  it  does  not  extend  farther 
than  to  the  muscular  coat,  but  it  may  be  deep  enough  to  expose  the  serous  mem- 
brane, or  even  to  perforate  it  {vide  infra).  The  size  varies  greatly.  Some  are 
hardly  as  large  as  a  pea;  others  may  measure  ten  to  fifteen  centimetres  in  their 
greatest  diameter.  As  to  position,  most  of  them  are  found  near  the  pylorus.  They 
attack  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  particularly  the  neighborhowl  of  die 
lesaer  curvature,  far  more  frequently  than  the  anterior  wall,  but  the  greater 
curvature  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  an  ulcer.  As  a  rule,  we  find  but  a  single 
ulcer,  although  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  not  veiy  rare. 

If  an  ulcer  of  any  size  heals,  a  scar  is  formed,  with  radiating  linos  and  often  of 
considerable  size;  smaller  superficial  ulcers  heal  with  a  smonth  scar.  Cicatricial 
contraction  may  alter  the  shape  of  the  stomach  considerably.  If  a  deep  con- 
striction is  formed  around  the  middle  of  the  stomach,  wo  have  what  is  called  the' 
hour-glass  shape.  Scars  of  pyloric  ulcers  are  of  the  greatest  clinical  irapor- 
tauee,  because  they  lead  to  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  pylonis,  with  resultant 
dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

If  the  gastric  ulcer  extends  to  the  serous  membrane,  the  final  result  may  be 
perforation  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  general  peritonitis,  unless  the  etom 
ach  previously  becomes  attached  at  the  point  threatened  to  some  neighboring 
organ,  because  of  adhesive  inflammetion.     The  ulcers  being  usually  on  the  i>o9- 
terior  wall  of  the  stomach,  it  is  ofteneat  the  pnnereas  to  which  the  stomach  be- 
comes adherent.     In  other  instances  it  is  the  liver,  transverse  colon,  diaphragm 
or  spleen.     If  adhesions  ore  formed  before  the  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulc<*r, 
there  may  be  circumscribed  peritoneal  abscesses.     These  are  situated  with  com- 
parative frequency  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  or| 
between  the  stomach  and  the  diaphragm  (subphrenic  abscess).    Again,  after  sue 
adhesions  there  may  be  perforation  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  transverse  colo 
the  pericardium,  or  the  lungs. 

The  ulcer  may  cause  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  thus  give  rise  to  one  of  t 
most  important  symptoms  of  the  disease,  namely,  gastric  hfemorrhage. 

Clinical  History. — There  may  be  absolutely  no  symptoms.    It  is  not  a  ra 
thing  to  find  at  autopsies  a  still  active  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  the  cicatrix  left  b; 
one,  in  subjects  who  never  had  during  life  any  gastric  disturbances  whatever, 
Nor  is  it  very  exceptional  for  a  person  suddenly  to  exhibit  grave  symptoms,  such  ai 
gastric  hfcmorrhago,  or  i>eritonitis  due  to  perforation,  when  there  has  been  n 
reason  previously'  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  an  ulcer. 

In  other  instances  the  ulcer  does,  indeed,  give  rise  to  symptoms,  but  they  a 
not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  point  to  the  correct  diagnosis.  Usually  the  ga: 
trie  symptoms  are  long  continued,  but  comparatively  slight.  They  consist,  fi 
instance,  of  a  sense  of  oppression  or  slight  pain  in  the  epigastrium^  emctatiom 
and  occasional  vomiting.    In  these  cases,  abo,  grave  symptoms  consequent  upo; 

,  ulceration  may  suddenly  arise. 
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Id  a  tiiird  class  of  cases  there  are  symptoms  which  are  to  a  certain  extent 
characteristic,  and  lead  with  more  or  less  definitoncss  to  the  true  diagnosis. 
These  "  symptoms  of  ulcer  "  are  chiefly  a  peculiar  epigastric  pain,  which  is  usu- 
ally intermittent,  and  vomiting,  or,  what  is  yet  more  distinctive,  the  vomiting  of 
blood,  or  hasmatemesis ;  also  the  signs  of  an  increased  secretion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  (byperchlorhydria  and  hypersecretion).  These  symp- 
toms and  their  diagnoatic  value  we  must  now  consider  in  detail. 

Pain  in  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sjTnptoras  of  round  ulcer.  Its 
forms  are  verj-  diverse.  Often  the  patient  complains  only  of  a  diffuse,  painful 
sensation  of  pressure  referred  to  the  entire  region  of  the  stomach.  This  may  be 
uninterrupted,  or  it  may  occur  only  after  meals,  or  after  excessive  exertion,  or  as 
the  result  of  some  other  special  cause.  This  sort  of  pain  is  the  least  diagnostic  of 
any,  inasmuch  as  exactly  similar  sensations  may  be  caused  by  other  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach.  More  characteristic  of  ulcer  is  a  decided  cardialgia,  or, 
more  correctly,  gastralgia — that  is,  a  very  violent  pain,  coming  on  at  intervals 
like  neuralgia.  It  is  described  as  "cutting,"  "tearing,"  "boring,"  and  the  like. 
These  attacks  of  pain  occur  at  various  times,  but  oftenest  after  eating,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  food,  or  of  food  of  a  rather 
coarse  sort.  Often  they  occur  with  tolerable  regularity  a  definite  time  after 
eating,  say  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  This  is  partly  to  bo  explained  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  expulsion  of  food  through  the  pylorus,  and  partly  by  the  acme  of  the 
se<7retion  of  acid  being  due  at  this  time.  The  pain  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  epigas- 
trium, but  not  infrequently  it  extends  toward  the  umbilicus,  backward  toward  the 
vertebrce,  into  the  thorax,  or  even  into  the  upper  extremities.  In  many  instances 
a  marked  sensation  of  thoracic  oppression  ficeompanies  it.  A  change  of  position 
WJietimes  utfect  the  severity  of  the  pain.  It  i?  sometimes  observed  that 
ilticnt,  when  lying  upon  his  right  side,  feels  violent  pain,  which  is  at  once 
relieved  by  changing  to  the  left  side,  probably  because  the  ulcer  is  located  near 
the  pylorus.  An  attack  of  cardialgia  may  last  for  a  few  minutes  or  for  several 
hours.  A  third  variety  of  pain  may  be  observed  in  gastric  nicer.  The  8u£Fering 
may  be  localized  in  a  very  limited  area.  Such  pain  is  thought  to  bo  due  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  by  food,  or  to  its  edges  being  pulletl  upon  during  the 
movements  of  the  organ.  It  generally  comes  on  after  eating,  and  ceases  if  the 
stomach  is  perfectly  quiet.  In  position,  this  pain  is  generally  epigastric,  but 
sometimes  it  is  umbilical,  or  even,  now  and  then,  more  toward  the  back.  In  many 
cases  of  gastric  ulcer  there  is  also  tenderness  on  pressure  in  a  quite  sharply  de- 
fined area  and  at  one  particular  spot.  Most  authors  regard  the  accurately  local- 
ized pain  as  the  most  nearly  pathognomonic ;  but  it  roust  be  said  that  it  is  decid- 
edly the  least  frequently  exhibited  of  any.  Transitional  forms  and  combinations 
of  the  various  kinds  of  pain  are  often  observed.  Two  things  may  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  in  all  the  sorts  of  pain  connected  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach;  the 
localization  of  the  pain  each  time  in  the  same  spot;  and  the  relation  of  the  pain 
to  the  ingestion  of  food.  Complete  bodily  rest  is  beneficial;  external  pressure 
upon  the  epigastrium  usually  increases  the  pain. 

Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  gastric  ulcer,  although  it  may  exception- 
ally be  absent  or  nearly  so.  Or(Jiuarily,  vomiting  occurs,  like  the  cnrdialgic  at- 
tacks, after  eating,  and  particularly  after  partaking  of  indigestible  dishes.  The 
TOmitus  in  such  cases  consists  mainly  of  parliaUy  digested  food.  It  usually  has 
^•trongly  acid  reaction.    If  there  is  hjTpersocretion  there  may  sometimes  occur 

liting  of  a  strongly  acid  fluid,  not  containing  much  that  has  been  swallowed. 
If  the  ulcer  has  led  to  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  the  way  in  which  the  vomiting 
occurs  is  very  characteristic.  We  shall  describe  this  form  of  vomiting  later,  in 
detail.  Vomiting  is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  importance  when  blood  appears. 
This  may  be  intermixed  in  greater  or  less  amount  with  the  other  contents  of  the 
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stomach,  or  it  may  be  vomited  as  pure  blood  (hremateraesis).  A  pastric  hrpmor- 
rhage  demonstrated  by  the  vomitinij  of  blood  is  the  roost  vaJuable  diagnostic 
sigii  of  gastric  ulcer.  If  there  is  no  hffimorrhape  at  all,  the  recognition  of  gastric 
ulcer  is  almost  always  rather  difficult  and  uncertain, 

HaDraatemesis  is  frequently  the  symptom  •which  first  leads  the  patient  to  apply 
to  a  physician.  Up  to  this  time  he  may  have  felt  perfectly  well,  or,  although 
there  may  have  been  some  gastric  derangement,  he  has  not  thouglit  anything  of 
it.  The  patient  suddenly  becomes  faint,  perhaps  "while  he  is  pursuing  his  regular 
occupation,  or  it  may  be  at  iiight.  He  feels  dizzy,  and  everything  looks  black. 
Then  he  has  naxisea,  and  finally  is  obliged  to  vomit.  The  vomitus  is  either  pun? 
blocnJ,  or  a  mixture  of  blood  and  food.  It  is  partly  coagulated,  and  often  has 
a  rather  dark  or  blackish  color,  like  tar.  This  change  in  color,  as  well  as  the 
coagulation,  ia  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  hferaoglobine  is  trans- 
formed by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  hiematine.  If  the  blood,  before 
it  is  vomited,  has  remained  for  some  time  in  the  stomach,  the  vomitus  has  the 
appearance  of  "  coffee  grounds,"  and  no  longer  contains  unchanged  red  blood-cor- 
puscles (for  the  chemical  demonstration  of  lilftml,  vide  supra,  page  422).  The 
amount  varies  greatly  in  different  cases:  there  may  bo  a  quart  or  more.  Some- 
times there  is  a  single  htemorrhage,  but  not  infrequently  blood  is  repeatedly  vom- 
ited either  at  short  intervals  or  on  successive  days.  Part  of  the  blood  escapes 
through  the  pylorus,  so  that,  after  a  profuse  gastric  hremorrhago,  blood  is  sure  to 
he  found  in  the  stools.  In  them  it  is  black  and  tarry.  Exceptionally  it  happens 
that  all  the  blood,  beyond  M'hat  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  passes  off 
per  anum,  so  that  none  whatever  is  vomited.  In  such  eases  it  is  often  a  difficult 
matter  to  locate  the  haemorrhage.  If  there  is  a  sudden  faintness  with  pallor,  and 
without  vomit  tug,  but  followed  by  black  fffical  discharges,  we  should  always  think 
of  the  possibility  of  a  gastric  hiemorrhage. 

The  eonscquences  of  gastric  htemorrhage  depend,  of  course,  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  blood  lost.  Sometimes,  dlthough  fortunately  rarely,  a  large  blood- 
vessel is  eroded  and  the  patient  dies.  This  event  may  be  sudden,  or  it  may  occur 
more  gradually  xmder  the  infiupnro  of  repeated  haemorrhages  and  after  a  few 
days,  during  which  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  ansemia  are  exhibited.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  so  insignificant  as  to  produce  no  especial 
symptoms.  In  most  instances  life  is  not  actually  threatened,  but  yet  the  signs 
and  results  of  a  more  or  less  marked  genernl  anfemia  are  clearly  visible. 

In  such  cases  the  patient  feels  extfcmuly  exhausted,  and  at  once  takes  to  his 
bed.  He  has  also  all  the  ■subjective  s.>Tnptoms  of  cerebral  ana?mia.  There  ore 
vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  specks  before  the  eyes,  frequent  gaping,  and  sometimes 
headache.  To  assume  an  erect  posture  aggravates  the  disturbance.  There  is  usu- 
ally excessive  thirst.  Now  and  then  a  temporary  amaurosis  has  fallowed  an  ex- 
cessive hBemorrhage. 

Objectively,  we  notioe  at  once  the  excessive  pallor  of  the  skin,  particularly  of 
the  face.  The  lips  and  conjimctivte  are  also  hhmched.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  and 
often  ill  sustained.  For  some  days  there  may  be  aniemic  murmurs  over  the  heart, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  femoral  arteries.  A  moderate  rise 
of  temperature  is  very  common,  probably  due, to  the  absorption  of  the  blood 
decomposing  in  the  inte=«tines.  This  is  known  as  ana?mic  fever.  The  urine 
is  pale,  and  usually  rather  abundant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not  infrequently 
relatively  high,  rfhmely,  1015  to  1020.  All  the'^e  s^Tuptoms  are  directly  referable 
to  the  loss  of  blood,  and  they  will  be  discussed  with  greater  detail  in  the  section 
on  auiemia. 

If  the  ho?morrhage  is  not  repeated,  the  patient  gradually  regains  Lis  strength. 
To  be  sure,  the  pallor  usually  persists  for  a  long  time,  but  the  disagreeable  symp-] 
tnms  gradually  abate.     When  gastric  discomfort  has  existed  previously  to  the 
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haemorrhage,  it  often  disappears  entirely  after  it — a  circumstance  which  is  prob- 
ably due  in  part  to  the  excessive  caution  of  the  patient  thereafter.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks  the  patient  often  feels  perfectly  well  again ;  and,  indeed,  recovery  is 
not  infrequently  complete  and  permanent.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  symp- 
toms of  ulcer  return,  sooner  or  later. 

The  third  group  of  symptoms  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  furnished  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  gastric  contents,  w^ith  the  aid  of  the  stomach-tube.  These  are 
of  extreme  importance.  Earlier,  when  the  soft  tube  now  universally  employed 
was  not  in  use,  we  feared  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  stomach  in  case  of  ulcer, 
and  even  now  we  should  not  do  it,  in  case  of  ha;matemesis,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
until  some  weeks  have  elapsed ;  but  with  this  exception  abundant  experience  has 
shown  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  at  all  timid  about  the  introduction  of  the  stom- 
ach-tube; and  particularly  if  there  is  doubt  about  diagnosis  we  should  never  fail 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The  most  important  fact  which  the  investigations  of 
the  gastric  contents  in  patients  with  ulcer  has  taught  us  is  that  there  are  almost 
invariably  present  hyi)eracidity  and  hypersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  If  the 
stomach  is  examined  when  fasting,  we  shall  find  a  fluid  containing  a  large 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  we  examine  it  an  hour  after  a  te-it  breakfast, 
we  shall  find  an  extreme  amount  of  acid  (vide  supra,  page  417).  This  fact  was 
discovered  by  Riegel,  and  we  have  found  it  true  in  all  uncomplicated  cases  of  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  indeed  it  seems  to  be  so  much  the  rule  that  if  anacidity  were  found 
it  would  render  any  previous  suspicion  of  ulcer  extremely  improbable.  If,  how- 
ever, the  ulcer  has  led  to  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  and  so  to  extreme  stagnation  of 
the  gastric  contents,  there  may  be  temporary  subacidity  or  anacidity  (vide 
infra).  Likewise — and  this  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance — hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  absent  if  a  gastric  carcinoma  has  developed  on  the  base  of  a 
former  gastric  ulcer  (vide  infra).  Lactic  acid  is  invariably  absent  when  there  is 
hyperacidity  from  hydrochloric  acid ;  or,  at  most,  if  there  is  great  stagnation  of 
the  gastric  contents,  there  may  be  a  moderate  formation  of  lactic  acid.  It  is  also 
very  important  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  vomiting  at  all,  to  examine  the  gastric 
contents  obtained  by  rinsing  out  the  stomach,  with  regard  to  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  blood.  Small  admixtures  of  blood  in  association  with  hyperacidity  are 
strong  evidence  of  gastric  ulcer. 

The  motor  eflSciency  of  the  stomach  in  ulcer  is  at  first  normal  or  even  some- 
what exaggerated,  because  the  digestion  of  albumen  is  very  energetic  owing  to 
the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomacb.  But  if  the  ulcer  is  located  in  the 
pyloric  region  and  leads  to  a  cicatricial  stenosis,  the  emptying  of  the  stomach 
is  delayed  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  food  will  be  found  seven  or  eight  hours 
after  the  test  meal.  We  shall  later  describe  the  symptoms  of  well-marked  ob- 
struction of  the  pylorus.  If  there  is  suspicion  of  an  ulcer,  the  stomach  is  usually 
not  inflated  at  all,  or  if  so  only  by  means  of  the  condom  (see  pnge  421).  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  or  an  hour-glass  contraction  of 
the  stomach,  our  best  means  of  determining  the  form  and  size  of  the  organ  are  by 
the  introduction  of  air. 

There  are  no  other  symptoms  in  gastric  ulcer  so  important  ns  tlmsc  already 
described.  The  appetite  in  many  cases  is  well  maintained,  and  if  the  patient 
takes  little  food  it  is  only  because  he  dreads  the  ensuing  pain.  Eructations 
may  be  absent  or  there  may  be  sour  eructations  and  heartburn,  pyiiiptonis  n>fer- 
able  to  the  existence  of  hypersecretion  and  hyperacidity.  The  tongue  is  seldom 
coated,  being  usually  smooth  and  red;  the  bowels  an;  apt  to  be  somewhat  consti- 
pated; the  urine  is  often  very  faintly  acid,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  deposit 
of  phosphates. 

The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  often  remains  good,  but  there  may  be 
marked  emaciation  if  there  is  a  long-continued  diminution  in  the  amount  of  food 
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taken,  or  if  there  is  obstinate  vomiting.  Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  invariabT 
the  patients  display  great  nna?mitu  This  may  precede  the  nicer  (vide  supra, 
astiology),  or  it  may  develop  in  assoeiation  with  the  symptoms  of  ulcer,  nnd  even 
without  nny  severe  hcemorrhage  to  explain  it:  but  that  after  severe  htemateraesis 
tlicre  should  be  a  severe  anicmia  is  q  matter  of  course,  and  has  already  been 
alluded  to. 

An  event  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under  pathology — namely,  perfo- 
ration duo  to  the  ulcer — is  of  great  clinical  importance.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
particularize  hero  all  the  possibilities  incident  to  it.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  two  most  important  because  most  frequent  varieties  of  perforation:  (1) 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  peritonitis,  and  (2)  into  the  left  pleura,  or 
left  lung. 

Perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  leads  almost  invariably  to  a  quickly 
fatal  peritonitis.  When  the  idcer  has  previously  caused  few  symptoms,  if  any, 
the  excruciating  abdominal  pain,  tympanites,  vomiting,  collapse,  and  sudden 
death  of  peritonitis  may  abruptly  supervene  upon  n  state  of  apparently  perfect 
health.  In  other  cases  in  which  tliere  has  been  a  previous  formation  of  adhe- 
sions, we  have  an  encapsulated  abscess,  either  subphrenic,  between  the  stomach 
and  the  diaphriigm,  or  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen.  The  subphrenic  abscess  may 
nontain  air  as  well  as  pus,  and  is  then  termed  pyo-pneumothorax  subphrenicus. 
In  making  a  diagnosis  of  any  subphrenic  abscess,  we  should  consider  the  direct 
and  constitutional  symptoms,  and  also  the  thoracic  signs,  for  the  respiration  and 
the  inspiratorj'  expnn.sion  of  the  lungs  should  be  normal.  If  there  is  ix;rforation 
outward  or  into  a  coil  of  intestine,  recovery  may  result.  More  often,  however,  the 
termination  is  fatal,  unless  surgical  intervention  is  successful. 

Perforation  into  the  left  pleural  cavity  we  have  observed  repeatedly-  It 
causR3  a  purulent  or  septic  pleurisy  on  that  side,  and  pulmonary  gangrene  may 
develop  at  the  same  time  or  later,  as  a  result  of  perforation  into  the  lung.  When- 
ever we  meet  a  case  of  apparently  spontaneous,  left-sided  empyema,  we  should 
at  any  rate  always  think  of  the  possibility  of  gastric  ulcer. 

In  many  eases  of  ulcer  we  observe  signs  of  threatening  perforation — that  is. 
localized  pain  due  to  peritonitis,  vomiting,  and  similar  symptoms,  and  yet  the 
case  finally  clears  up.  Probably  in  most  such  instances  there  ia  a  limited  peri- 
tonitis resulting  in  adhesions. 

The  general  course  of  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach  varies  greatly,  as  we  can  sec, 
in  different  cases.  Complete  reco%'ery  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  other  cases  the 
symptoms  persist  for  years  with  varying  intensity.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  hnpmorrhage  and  perforation  which  may  suddenly  intervene,  and  of  their 
significance.  Eelapses  are  not  infrequent,  even  after  apparent  recovery.  If  the 
ulcer  cicatrizes,  the  scar  itself  may  give  rise  to  persistent  disturbances :  there  may 
be  obstinate  canlialgia,  or,  if  the  scar  is  at  the  pylorus,  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
(tnde  infra)  may  gradually  be  developed.  This  extremely  important  sequel  of 
gastric  uteer  deserves  speeitil  consideration. 

The  cicatrization  and  contraction  of  a  gastric  ulcer  which  result  in  stenosis 
of  the  pylorus  may  be  eomplete,  but  it  is  by  no  means  exceptional  for  the  ulcera- 
tive process  to  persist  in  otlier  places  while  there  is  a  scar  at  the  pylorus,  bo  that 
we  may  have  the  symptoms  of  stenosis  combined  with  all  the  other  symptoms 
of  ulcer,  such  as  pain,  hyperacidity,  hromorrhage,  and  perforation.  When  there 
is  an  obstruction  of  the  pyloric  orifice  as  a  result  of  interstitial  thickening  and 
scar  formation  at  that  place,  a  group  of  extremely  characteristic  symptoms  is 
superimposed  upon  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  ulcer.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  thes 
change  in  the  pylorus  is  the  destruction  of  the  muscular  coat  at  that  point. 

The  first  and  most  important  result  of  pyloric  stenosis  is  prolonged  retention 
of  the  gastric  contents.     So  long  as  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  ia  able  by 
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icreased  effort  to  overcome  the  inereaseti  resistnnce,  there  is  no  disturbance  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  proper  to  speak  of  a  compensated  pyloric  stenosis,  just  as  we 
speak  of  a  compensated  valvular  di9ea:-e  of  the  heart;  but  if  the  stenosis  becomes 
greater,  so  that  even  the  hj'pertrophied  muscular  coat  ceases  to  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  chyme  into  the  intestine,  there  is  a  gradually  Inereasinj?  collection  of 
food  in  the  stomach,  and  the  only  way  for  the  orphan  to  relieve  itself  is  by  vomit- 
ing. The  vomiting,  in  case  of  pyloric  stenosis,  is  somewhat  characteristic.  It 
occurs  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  and  is  very 
profuse.  Then,  the  stomach  being  partially  emptied,  new  collections  may  form 
until  their  large  amount  leads  to  vomiting  again.  The  voraitus  in  cases  of 
stenosis  due  to  ulcer  is  usually  very  acid  and  contains  much  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  sometimes  blood.  The  stomach  itself  becomes  gradually  and  increas- 
ingly dilated,  because  of  the  stagnation  of  its  contents.  Usually  this  secondary 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  be  recognized  by  mere  external  examination.  We 
can  feel  the  stomach  as  a  great  limp,  flabby  bag;  and  from  time  to  time  we  can  see 
its  walb  bulge  out  from  muscular  contraction.  We  can  often  distinctly  recog- 
nize the  peristaltic  waves  passing  from  the  fundus  to  the  pylorus.  In  the  region 
of  the  pylorus  we  may  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  make  out  a 
distinct  resistance  on  palpation,  suggesting  a  tumor  and  corresponding  to  the 
thickening  of  the  gastric  walls  from  scar  formation.  In  such  cases  it  ia  often 
especially  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  scar  of  an  ulcer  and  a  carcinoma. 
Even  if  we  can  feel  no  tumor,  visible  contractions  of  the  stomach  with  distinct 
peristalsis  are  almost  invariably  pathognomonic  of  pyloric  stenosis.  In  such 
coses  there  is  usually  a  cramplike,  painful  sensation,  associated  with  every  marked 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat.  i>uring  these  contractions  of  the  stomach 
its  contour  is  often  so  evident  that  we  can  obtain  a  perfectly  distinct  idea 
of  its  size,  extent  Coften  reaching  below  tlae  navel),  and  position.  But  we  must 
especially  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  stomach,  its  dilatation,  is  not 
the  essential  point.  The  main  thing  is  the  steno&is  of  the  pylorus,  and,  above  all, 
the  degree  of  consequent  motor  inefficiency.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  can 
Tench  no  complete  conclusions  without  using  the  stomach-tube.  With  its  aid 
we  can  determine  the  amount  the  stomach  contains,  and  recover  ingesta,  such  aa 
cranberries  and  green-colored  vegetables, which  have  been  eaten  many  days  before. 
If  we  empty  the  stomach  completely  and  give  a  test  meal,  we  can  gauge  more 
nccurately  the  degree  of  motor  insuffifiency.  We  may  also  determine  precisely 
the  position,  form,  and  size  of  the  stomiu'h  when  emptied,  by  means  of  inflation. 
In  exceptional  cases  there  is  a  large  amount  of  bite  mingled  with  the  gastric 
contents.  The  author  surmises  that  in  such  cases  the  eicatricinl  process  has 
changed  the  pylorus  into  a  rigid,  though  narrow,  tube^  which  can  neither  be 
opened  nor  closed.  Thus  we  have  an  '*  insufficiency  "  associated  with  the  steno- 
sis of  the  pylorus,  so  that  no  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the 
tomacli. 

Wlien  there  is  a  well-marked  uncompensated  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  there  is 
always  a  decided  impairment  of  the  general  health.  Nutrition  grows  more  and 
more  imperfect  because  of  the  persistent  vomiting,  and  there  may  be  extreme 
emaciation.  Still,  many  patients  with  stenosis  due  to  ulcer  may  maintain  a 
tolerable  condition  of  health  for  many  years,  if  they  take  proper  care  of  them- 
selves by  regidar  washing  of  the  stomach  and  by  eating  proper  food  (vUle  infra)', 
but  finally,  even  in  such  individuals,  the  symptoms  grow  worse,  or  a  new  trouble 
flevelops,  one  of  which  there  is  always  danger  in  any  case  of  stenosis  due  to  ulcer. 
We  refer  to  the  secondary  development  of  carcinoma  at  the  seat  of  the  former 
ulcer.  This  happens  not  infrequently,  and  is  to  be  considered  at  length  in  the 
next  chapter.  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  some  special  sjTnptoms,  associated 
rith  ulcers  of  the  pylorus  when  they  load  to  stenosis.    There  is  usually  a  de- 
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cided  tendency  to  constipation;  the  urine  is  fnintly  acid  and  often  has  an  al 
dant  deposit  of  phosphates;  the  pulse  is  often  remarkably  infrequent;  and  final- 
ly, there  are  sometimes  attacks  of  tetany. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  when  the  above-mentioned  char- 
acteristic symptoms  are  present.  Of  these,  hfeniatemesis  is  by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant, for  it  is  with  very  few  exceptions  the  result  of  gastric  ulcer.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  individuals  under  middle  age. — But  how  shall  we  determine 
whether  the  blood  ejected  did  not  come  from  the  no?e  or  the  lungs,  rather  than 
the  stomach?  The  answer  is  not  .ilwaj^  easy.  If  an  epistasis  occurs  at  night, 
a  part  of  the  blood  often  flows  back  into  the  naso-pharynx,  and,  being  swallowed, 
excites  vomiting,  so  that  a  gastric  hjemorrhage  is  suggested. 

In  doubtful  cases  we  must,  therefore,  make  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
jwfie.  It  is  also  very  important  for  the  phj-sician  to  remember  that  blr«>d  may 
be  "  vomited  "  in  hysterical  cases.  If  there  is  also  nervous  cardialgia,  one  might 
easily  be  misled  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  Usually,  however,  we 
can  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  other  symptoms  of  hysteria  (see 
the  chapter  on  hysteria),  and  by  examining  the  *' vomited"  blood.  The  latter 
does  not  come  from  the  stomach  at  all,  but  from  the  gums,  the  pharynx,  or  the 
naso-pharynx,  and  consequently  it  is  almost  always  comparatively  bright  red, 
rather  fluid,  and  mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva;  and  on  microscopic  examination 
it  shows  pavement  cpitlielium  and  raicro-orgsinisnis  from  the  mouth. 

The  diagnosis  between  gastric  and  pidnjonary  htemorrhoge  in  doubtful  cases 
depends  on  the  following  factors:  1.  The  previous  condition  of  the  patient — 
whether  he  has  had  cough,  expectoration,  and  other  pulmonary  symptoms,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  gastric  pain  and  vomiting.  2.  On  the  character  of  the  hsemor- 
rhage,  whether  accompanied  by  vomiting  or  by  cough.  But  there  may  have  been 
both.  Violent  vomiting  may  excite  a  cough;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  blood 
which  has  been  coughed  up  may  be  in  part  swallowed  and  induce  vomiting.  3. 
On  the  character  of  the  blood;  if  from  the  lungs,  it  is  usually  bright-red  and 
frothy,  containing  bubbles  of  air,  with  few  clots,  and  of  alkaline  reaction.  In 
gastric  hsemorrhage  it  is  usually  dark,  mixed  with  food,  partly  clotted,  and  acid 
in  reaction  from  admixture  with  the  gastric  juice.  4.  On  the  results  of  physical 
examination.  In  this,  of  course,  we  must  bo  extremely  cautious  after  a  hfemor- 
rhage,  lest  the  movements  of  the  patient  excite  fresh  bleeding;  and  yet  we  may 
be  able  to  perceive  from  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  or  from  dullness  at 
the  apices,  or  moist  rales,  that  pulmonary  disease  is  probable.  If  the  blood  came 
from  the  stomach,  we  usually  detect  nothing  but  the  signs  of  afimmin.  5.  The 
subsequent  symptoms.  In  cases  of  pulmonary  htemorrhage  there  is  almost  sure 
to  be  an  exiiectoration,  for  the  next  few  days,  either  of  pure  blood  or  of  m.itter 
stained  with  blood;  and,  in  gastric  haemorrhage,  the  next  dejection  will  almost 
certainly  be  black,  from  the  presence  of  decomposed  blood.  In  doubtful  cases, 
the  appearance  of  Wood  in  the  stools  almost  invariably  settles  the  question  in 
favor  of  gastric  haemorrhage.  The  best  way  of  testing  for  blood  in  the  fa?cea  is 
by  means  of  guaiac  and  turpentine  (ride  supra). 

If  no  gastric  hcemorrhnge  has  ever  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  vio- 
lent and  persistent  gastralgia  of  the  peculiar  character  above  described  is  that 
symptom  which  would  first  arouse  suspicion  of  an  ulcer,  particularly  if  the  pain 
is  from  time  to  time  associated  with  vomiting.  If  hyi>eracidity  or  hypersecretion 
has  been  demonstrated,  this  condition  in  association  with  other  symptoms  may 
greatly  strengthen  the  diagnosis.  Severe  gastric  pain,  combined  Vith  hyper- 
secretion, makes  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  very  probable.  To  make  an  abso- 
lutely certain  distinction  between  ulcer  ftiid  nervous  hjiJcrsecretion  (q.  tu)  is 
impossible,  if  there  is  no  haematomcsis.  In  general,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  often  possible  to  observe  more  or  less  distinct  "  symptoms  of  ulcer,"  without 
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g  absolutely  certain  that  an  ulcer  exists.  Often  we  are  obliged  to  nwnit  the 
further  course  of  the  disease,  and  particularly  the  results  of  treatment,  in  order 
to  settle  our  doubts. 

The  two  diiieasos  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  distinguish  from  ulcer  are  nerv- 
ous dyspepsia  with  nervous  gaslralgia,  and  carcinoma.  When  we  consider  these 
diseases  we  shall  discuss  at  greater  length  the  differential  diagnosis  between  them 
and  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Chlorotic  patients,  also,  often  have  gastric  symiitoms 
(see  the  chapter  on  chlorosis)  which  excite  suspicion  of  an  ulcer,  especially  as 
hypersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  often  associated  with  chlorosis.  Frequently 
it  is  impossible  to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  but  the  results  of 
treatment  may  be  decisive.  Preparations  of  iron,  particularly  Blaud's  pills,  are 
ill  borne  in  ulcer,  while  in  case  of  genuine  clilorosis  they  usually  cause  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  gastric  symptoms,  as  well  as  in  the  general  condition. 

Pro^osis. — The  chief  dangers  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  haemorrhage  and  per- 
foration, have  already  been  spoken  of.  Whether  these  complications  will  actually 
occur  in  any  individual  case,  and  when,  we  can  not  determine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  ulcers  heal  perfectly;  but,  as  we 
have  already  said,  even  the  resulting  scar  may  cause  trouble.  Wo  must  remem- 
ber the  possibility  of  persistent  gastric  disturbance,  particularly  cardialgia,  and 
also  the  development  of  a  cicatricial  stenosis  with  its  consequences.  Finally,  we 
liave  the  danger,  already  mentioned,  of  the  eventual  development  of  carcinoma 
in  the  soar  of  an  old  ulcer. 

Treatment. — If  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  is  evident,  or  if  the  symptoms 
of  aucb  a  nature  that  there  is  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  an  ulcer,  the  patient 
Id  be  urgently  advised  to  submit  himself  to  careful  and  metht>dical  treat- 
ment; for  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  sufficientlj'  persistent  and  properly  conducted 
treatment  that  we  can  hope  for  good  therapeutic  results  in  ulcer  of  the  stom^ach. 

One  essential  condition  is,  that  the  patient  should  keep  his  bed  for  the  first 
of  the  treatment,  at  least  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Complete  bodily  rest  is 
certairdy  imi)ortant  in  promoting  healing  of  the  ulcer.  The  patient  should  also 
Lave  moist  compresses,  or,  still  better,  as  Leube  has  advised,  warm  poultices 
applied  all  day  long  to  the  epigastrium.  These  applications  are  very  good  for 
the  pain,  and  they  also  have  a  certain  psychological  importance,  for  they  reconcile 
the  patient  to  keeping  quiet  in  bed.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant point,  the  patient  must  keep  strictly  to  a  prescribed  diet.  This  diet  we 
are  about  to  describe  at  length.  The  main  consideration  in  determining  the  pa- 
tient's diet  is  that  all  meclianical  and  chemical  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the 
ulcer  must  be  avoided.  Fourthly,  we  should  have  regard  to  the  almost  in- 
variable existence  of  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  We.  therefore,  give  to 
patients  alkaline  carbonates,  either  in  the  form  of  Carlsbad  water  (on  waking 
a  large  glassful  of  the  Miihlbrunnen  wtirnied  to  about  98.6"  F.,  37**  C, ;  then,  in 
the  forenoon,  between  ten  and  eleven,  as  much  more),  or,  what  we  consider  in 
many  ways  still  better,  bicarbonate  of  soda  (either  alone  or  combined  with  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth).  Of  the  soda  we  sliould  give  as  much  as  is  held  upon  the 
point  of  a  knife,  every  hour,  so  as  to  keep  the  gastric  juice  constantly  neutralized. 
With  regard  to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer,  the  best  way  is  to  follow 
Leube's  example,  and  have  four  diet  lists.  Beginning  with  the  first,  we  gradually 
go  on  at  definite  intervals  of  time  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth.  For  the 
first  ten  days  of  treatment  the  patient  follows  the  first  diet  list.  This  contains 
boiled  milk;  broth;  unsweetened  rusks,  softened  by  soaking;  to  this  we  may  add 
tl»e  artificial  solutions  of  meat,  particularly  that  of  Leube-Rosenthal.  Then, 
during  the  next  week,  we  have  the  second  diet  list,  comprising  gruel,  soft-boiled 
rice  and  oatmeal,  eggs,  boiled  calf's  brain  and  sweetbread,  boiled  pigeon  and 
chicken.    From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  treatment  we  have,  in 
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addition,  the  thirfl  diet,  with  shavings  of  raw  beef  and  beefsteak,  potato  pui 
boiled  calf'a  feet,  and  for  beverage  some  tea  or  we:ik  c<iflFee.     From  the  twenty- 
fourth  to  the  thirtieth  day  the  patient  has  the  fourth  diet  list — that  is,  broiled] 
fowl  or  pigeon,  partridge,  venison,  roast  beef,  tenderloin,  tinely  chopped  maca- 
roni, and  bread.     It  is  understood  that  with  each  advance  in  diet  the  previouffj 
diet  lists  are  also  permitted.     In  general,  the  patient  has  about  five  meals  *( 
day,  the  amount  of  each  being  determined  by  the  appetite  and  symptoms  of  thdj 
patient.    If  everything  goes  favorably,  the  gastric  pnin  will  wholly  oease  after] 
a  few  days  of  this  diet,  under  the  other  regulations  above  enumerated.    The  pa- 
tient  then   proceeds   toward   recovery  without   any   discomfort,   except   possibly 
hunger.    If  the  transition  to  a  more  advanced  diet  causes  pain,  we  must  resort 
for  a  few  days  to  the  simpler  foods.     In  genernl,  the  above  suggestions  must  ba  fl 
regarded  as  an  outline  from  which  certain  variations  may  be  made  to  suit  tbe  ■ 
individual  case,  yet  we  may  be  well  nssured  that  the  results  are  better  and  more 
certain  the  more  strict  and  methodical  the  treatment  is.    If  the  patient  has  borne 
the  articles  of  the  fourth  diet  list  for  about  a  week  without  any  discomfort  he  mayj 
go  on  by  sjow  degrees  to  other  simple  dishes,  such  as  veal,  pike,  trout,  porridge, 
vegetables,  and  other  similar  articles,  and  so  to  an  ordinary  diet.    Of  course,  cau- 
tion in  eating  and  drinking  is  necessary  for  a  long  time. 

With  the  mode  of  treatment  just  described,  we  shall  in  most  cases  nccomplish 
as  much  as  possible;  but  if.  despite  this  regimen,  the  symptoms  do  not  cease^i 
there  are  two  other  remedies  which  deserve  to  bo  tried — viz.,  subnitrate  of  bis-1 
muth  and  nitrate  of  silver.     These  are  specially  employed,  also,  in  treating  poof  j 
persons  whose  circumstances  often  render  it  impossible  to  carry  out  strict  dietai 
rules.     The  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  almost  always  given  in  combination  with) 
bicarbonate  of  soda:  of  a  mixture  containing  3  to  6  parts  of  bismuth  and  3C 
parts  of  soda  we  give  several  times  a  day  a  generous  "knife-i>oint  full"  befoi 
meals.     In  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of  ulcer,  we  cun  from  our  own  experience 
recommend  also  "injections"  of  bismuth  (Fleijior).     The  patient's  stomach  ia 
washed  out  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and  thou  3  iv-v  (grm.  lfi-20)  oi 
the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  suspended  in  a  glass  of  wann  water  is  poured  slowlj 
into  the  stomach-tube;  the  patient  should  at  the  same  time  lie  on  his  right  side^ 
and  so  remain  for  at  least  half  an  hour.    The  heavy  bismuth  powder  is  expectedl 
to  deposit  itself  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  (which  is  prolmbly  in  the  pyloric^ 
portion  of  the  stomach),  and  thus  in  a  meehanicnl  way  protect  it  from  irritation 
and  promote  its  healing.    The  symptomctic  results  of  this  method  are  sometimes 
excellent.    Often,  also,  favorable  results  are  obt.iined  from  nitnite  of  ?ilvcr.     Third 
may  be  partly  explained  by  its  neutralization  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thaj 
formation  of  chloride  of  silver.    The  drug  is  prescribed  in  a  solution  of  six  grains 
to  four  ounces,  of  water  (gram.  0.3-120),  to  be  kept  in  opaque  glass,  and  of  this  a| 
teaspoonful  should  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  before  meals. 

Sometime!^  the  violent  pain  does  not  abate  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  andj 
demands  symptomatic  remedies.  Of  course,  morphine  is  the  most  efficient,  give 
internally  or  subcutaneously.  Chloroform  may  also  be  tried:  we  give  a  tabU 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  containing  1  part  to  1*20  of  water.  Gerhardt  recommenc 
for  the  gastric  pain  3  or  -i  drops  of  the  solution  of  i)erchIoride  of  iron  in  a  wine 
glass  of  water. 

Excessive  vomiting  and  persistent  nausea  are  likewise  to  be  combated  by  t\ 
narcotics.    Opium  is  the  best;  morphine,  cocaine,  chloral,  and  bromide  of  potas 
sium  may  also  be  tried.    At  the  first  appearance  of  blood  in  the  vomitus  the  great- 
est bodily  quiet  and  most  careful  dieting  is  absolutely  indispensable.    For  the  fii 
day  or  two  it  is  best  to  allow  nothing  except  ice-cold  milk  and  bits  of  ice  in  t.h* 
mouth  to  appease  the  burning  thirst.    In  severe  cases  we  may  try  giving  watoi 
and  milk  by  the  rectum,  so  as  to  afford  the  stomach  complete  rest.     The  patient 
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must  lie  as  quietly  as  he  can.  A  flat  ice-bag,  not  too  heavy,  should  be  placed  on 
the  epigastrium.  In  case  of  persistent  nausea  or  eructations,  small  doses  of 
opium  or  morphine  are  to  be  prescribed.  If  the  hcemorrhage  is  obstinate  we  may 
try  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotine,  or,  by  mouth,  acetate  of  lead  or  chlo- 
ride of  iron.  We  must  wait  four  or  five  days  after  a  heemorrhage  before  we  can 
give  a  little  more  food  by  the  mouth,  and  this  must  be  allowed  cautiously  and  in  a 
liquid  form. 

If  peritonitis  appears  as  the  result  of  perforation,  the  best  means  to  try  are 
the  outward  application  of  ice  to  the  epigastrium  and  the  internal  use  of  opium 
in  large  amounts — that  is,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  (grm.  0.03-0.05)  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  laudanum.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  cases  are  exceptional  in  which  the  peritonitis  does  not  become  general.  The 
only  remaining  hope  lies  in  surgical  interference,  although  the  results  even  of 
laparotomy  are  dubious. 

If  the  symptoms  of  pyloric  stenosis  are  growing  more  and  more  distinct — 
that  is,  if  the  hypertrophied  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  no  longer  vigorous 
enough  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  food,  with  consequent  dilatation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  vomiting,  we  can  perhaps  restore  the  patient  to  a  comfortable  condi- 
tion by  means  of  regular  washing  out  of  the  stomach,  combined  with  a  suitable 
diet.  This  irrigation  prevents  any  great  and  burdensome  accumulation  of  food 
in  the  stomach.  Moreover,  it  rids  the  patient,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  large 
amount  of  strongly  acid  gastric  juice  which  is  usually  present.  These  beneficial 
and  agreeable  eflFects  are  soon  so  noticeable  that  often  the  patient  learns  to  rinse 
out  his  stomach  himself,  or  even,  by  bending  over  and  pressing,  to  empty  out  the 
gastric  contents  through  the  tube.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  gastrectasia  resulting 
from  pyloric  stenosis,  we  wash  out  the  stomach  every  morning  before  breakfast. 
Ordinary  lukewarm  water  suflices,  but  if  there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  is  satisfactory  to  employ  1-  or  2-per-cent.  solutions  of  bicarbonate 
or  borate  of  sodium.  In  severe  cases  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the  even- 
ing before  supper. 

The  diet  in  stenosis  following  ulcer  should  consist  of  such  articles  of  food 
only  as  can  pass  with  comparative  ease  through  the  narrow  pylorus,  being  at  the 
same  time  highly  nutritious.  Most  suitable  arc  milk,  eggs,  soups  with  the  addi- 
tion of  meat-juice,  somatose,  oatmeal,  rice,  or  flour;  gruel  made  from  rice,  oat- 
meal, or  preparations  like  Mellin's  food ;  and  finally,  finely  chopped  meat  of  all 
sorts.  The  meals  should  not  be  too  large,  but  should  ruthcr  be  frequently  re- 
peated— a  little  food  often. 

In  this  way  it  is  often  possible  to  give  the  patient  considerable  relief  for 
many  years,  and  even  to  make  him  gain  weight.  Other  methods  of  treatment 
— by  applying  electricity  to  the  stomnch,  by  cautious  massage  of  the  organ,  or  hy 
the  administration  of  strychnine — may  be  employed  now  and  then  in  practice,  but 
they  have  no  special  value  in  actual  stenosis. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  existence  of  such  patients,  who  are 
preserved  from  excessive  discomfort  only  by  means  of  daily  lavafre  and  a  monot- 
onous and  limited  diet,  is  really  bearable;  and,  still  further,  what  are  we  to  do 
when,  in  spite  of  the  most  skillful  treatment  by  the  method  described,  the  symp- 
toms persist  and  the  nutrition  and  strength  of  the  patient  grow  prradually  more 
and  more  impaired?  For  such  there  is  still  the  po?:«il)ility  of  actual  and  com- 
plete recovery.  We  refer  to  surgical  intervention.  In  no  other  severe  disease 
of  the  stomach  do  operative  procedures  offer  so  great  a  pmspeet  of  favorable 
result  as  in  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  following  ulcer,  and  therefore  it  has  been  our 
rule  for  a  series  of  years,  in  every  severe  case  of  this  sort,  to  urge  the  patient 
strongly  to  an  operation.  Moreover,  we  should  not  delay  too  long,  if  the  patient 
is  already  enfeebled,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  carcinoma  is  developing. 
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The  operation  is  ttsually  g'astro-enterostoray,  or  sometimes  pyloroplasty;  but  we 
can  not  enter  here  into  particulars.  Certainly  we  ought  not  to  conceal  from 
the  patient  that  we  hare  to  do  with  a  serious  operation,  which  is  not  absolutely 
without  danger;  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  results  of  treatment  are 
excellent.  After  a  successful  operation  the  patient  is  freed  from  all  discomfort, 
he  reg-ains  the  apjiearance  of  health,  and  sometimes  even  the  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  completely  disappears.  It  is  true  that  later,  perhaps  years  later,  re- 
lapses may  occur,  whether  because  of  special  meehauical  conditions  or  from  the 
development  of  secondary  carcinoma;  but  even  then  perhaps  assistance  will  be 
given  by  a  second  operation. 

[In  cases  of  recent  haemorrhage  or  markedly  painful  digestion,  the  editor  has 
pursued  the  following  plan  of  treatment  with  apparently  good  results:  The  most 
powerful  agent  in  the  promotion  of  cicatrization  is  rest.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  is 
therefore  ergoined,  with  the  secondary  end  in  view  of  reducing  the  demands  of 
the  system.  The  patient  is  then  fed  exclusively  by  the  rectum  for  at  least  one 
week,  generally  for  two  weeks,  nothing  but  a  little  water  being  given  by  the 
mouth.  A  simple  cleansing  enema  is  given  once  daily;  and  at  six-hour  intervals 
a  nutrient  enema,  sis  to  eight  ounces  in  bulk,. and  composed  of  one  or  two  raw 
eggs,  an  ounce  of  exi)res:!ed  beef  juice,  and  fully  peptonized  milk,  is  administered. 
Tolerance  by  the  rectum  is  promoted  by  the  addition  to  the  enema  of  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum.  After  one  or  two  weeks  small  quantities  of  milk  at  frequent  inter- 
vals are  given  by  the  mouth,  and  the  rectal  alimentation  is  gradually  diminished 
as  that  of  the  stomach  is  increased.  Pain  usually  ceases  immediately  on  the 
cessation  of  gastric  ingestion,  and  the  loss  of  weight  during  a  fortnight  of  rectal 
feeding  is  surprisingly  small.] 


CHAPTER   YI 
CA17CEB    or    THE    STOMACH 

iEtiology. — ^We  can  not  here  discuss  the  setiology  of  carcinoma  in  general, 
and  we  shall  therefore  merely  enumerate  the  factors  which  experience  has  shown 
to  favor  the  development  of  cancer  in  the  stomach. 

Age  has  a  remarkable  influence.  Gastric  cancer  is  decidedly  most  frequent 
late  in  life,  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  year.  Still  it  is  occasionally  seen 
in  younger  persons.  We  have  ourselves  seen  several  eases  in  persons  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Sejt  is  of  no  importance. 

Heredity  has  a  slight  but  undeniable  influence.  The  most  famous  example  of 
the  transmission  of  cancnr  is  pi"e?pntod  by  the  family  of  Napoleon. 

The  relations  of  gastric  cancer  to  previous  disease  of  the  stomach  is  very 
important.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  tendency  to  cancer  is  increased  by  fre- 
quent errors  in  diet,  indulgence  in  alcohol,  or  similar  causes.  Most  of  those  who 
are  attacked  by  gastric  cancer  have  previously  lived  in  a  perfeetly  temperate  man- 
ner, ^nd  report  that  they  have  thus  far  always  enjoyed  a  good  digestion.  The 
exception  is  to  discover  that  there  has  been  any  special  injury  or  trauma,  such  as 
scalding  or  corrosive  poisoning,  and  if  there  is  a  history  of  them  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  contributory  causes.  Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
which  the  investigations  of  Hauser  have  lately  confirmed,  that  gastric  carcinoma 
is  not  infrequently  developed  in  the  cicatrized  edges  of  a  previous  gastric  ulcer. 
We  have  ourselves  had  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  both  the  clinical 
course  of  the  disease  and  the  results  of  the  autopsy  illustrated  this  mode  of  devel- 
opment. 
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ology. — The  stomacli  ia  a  fnvorite  sent  for  cancer.  About  a  third  of  nil 
of  cancer  are  gastric.  The  parts  of  the  organ  most  often  attacked  arc  the 
pyloTic  end  and  the  lesser  curvature.  Less  frequently  the  cardiac  end  and  the 
fundus  suffer. 

The  new  grrowth  takes  the  form  either  of  a  circumacrihed  tumor  or  of  a  diffuse 
infiltration,  thickening  the  walls.  The  disease  invBriably  originates  in  the  mii- 
cDus  layer,  extending  thence  into  the  sxibmucous,  muscular,  and  serous  coats. 
Oftpn  the  cancer  extends  by  wny  of  the  lymph-channels,  or  sometimes  the  Tcins. 
TbeljTnph-glands  and  the  omentum  are  frequently  attacked  by  the  new  growth, 
ilnreover,  we  find  metastases  in  the  peritoneum,  and  also  with  particular  fre- 
qqen(7  and  abundance  in  the  liver,  whither  cancerous  cells  are  carried  by  the 
bnocbes  of  the  portal  vein.  The  connective  and  muscular  tissues  in  the  neigh- 
boHiood  of  the  cancer  are  quite  often  considerably  hypertrophied. 

Histologically,  gastric  cancer  is  of  the  cylindrical-cell  variety,  starting  from 
the jrlundular  epithelium.  The  soft  tumors  are  termed  medullary;  the  firm  and 
W(],  iscirrhous  or  fibroid.  The  medullary  cancers  are  particularly  apt  to  be 
quite  pxtrnsively  broken  down  on  their  exposed  internal  surface,  thus  forming 
what  are  known  as  cancerous  ulcers.  This  seems  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  the 
lyiric  juice  acting  on  the  superficial  and  insufficiently  vascularized  portion  of 
fte  tumor.  The  base  of  those  ulcers  is  usually  clean,  as  we  should  expect  from 
tbenioHe  of  their  production.  In  many  cases  of  rather  young  subjects,  and  some- 
tim«in  others,  we  find  colloid  cancer.  This  form  also  may  appear  cither  in  nod- 
ules or  as  a  diffuse  growth,  infiltrating  the  tissues.  It  is  peculiarly  apt  to  involve 
tlipji^ritononm  extensively,  with  consequent  ascites. 

Clinical  History. — Most  cases  of  gastric  cancer  exhibit  a  combination  of 
prave  tiipestive  disturbances  with  a  relatively  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
^low  and  then  the  gastric  symptoms  assume  less  prominence.  The  chief  sign  of 
disense  is  a  constantly  progressive  m.irasmus  or  anjemia,  the  true  cause  of  which 
>s either  entirely  latent  or  not  unmistakably  recognizable  till  late  in  the  illness. 

Some  of  the  gastric  symptoms  are  not  very  characteristic.  They  merely  show 
tMt  digestion  ia  disordered.  The  tongue  is  usually  thickly  coated  and  dry. 
Tnw  is  loss  of  appetite  and  distress  after  meals.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
«»Mftwable  sensation  of  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  increased  by  food.  Some- 
tunes  this  Amounts  to  actual  cardialgia.  Many  patients  are  annoyed  by  cnicta- 
twitt,  Occasionally  vomiting  is  troublesome;  in  other  instances  there  is  scarcely 
■1^-  The  constant  recurrence  of  vomiting  is  an  almost  sure  sign  that  the  cancer 
u»itnnted  in  the  pyloric  region  and  obstructs  the  orifice.  The  vomitus  may  con- 
*«ui  unthing  btit  mucus  and  ingesta;  or  it  may  assume,  from  the  admixture  of 
ulofid,  a  Tery  chnracteristic  and  somewhat  pathognomonic  apiiearance. 

ffee  gastric  hreraorrhsipe  and  consequent  luematemesis  is  exceptional,  or  at 
I'^'ttlt  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach;  but  the  vomitus  often 
wntnin?  decomposed  blood,  nnd  in  many  cases  this  will  he  for  a  time  almost  a 
*>Bstaiit  appearance.  Most  of  the  ulcerated  cancers  bleed  frequently,  a  little  at 
•  time.  When  it  reaches  the  stomnch  the  blood  is  decomposed  and  gives  that 
'*ll-knoini  "coffee-grounds,"  or  "chocolate-colored  "  appearance  to  the  vomitus, 
or  to  the  gastric  contents  obtained  by  means  of  a  stomach-tube,  which  is  80  im- 
P^ant  a  symptom  for  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases 
jwtbwt  tueans  for  deraonBtrating  the  presence  of  blood,  in  the  brownish  or  black- 
iwi  fluid,  is  the  guaiac-turpentine  test  (vide  supra,  prge  422).  This  gives  an 
wtiemely  distinct  reaction  in  the  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  because 
""'tic  acid  also  is  usually  present.  We  should  mention  that  in  the  cai^e  of  ulcer- 
"'"le  Carcinoma  ventriculi  the  vomitus  may  have  so  foTil  an  odor  that  it  may 
^*n  \»  regarded  as  stercoraeeous. 

lniiiin<jiate  microscopic  examination  of  the  vomitus  may  reveal  red  blood- 
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globules.  Further,  the  vomitus  consists  of  partially  digested  food,  and  also  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  raicro-orguuisins.  Surcinoe  are  found  much  less  often  ia 
carcinoma  than  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  but  we  frequently  see  under  the  micro- 
scope an  abundance  of  yeast  celb,  and  of  long  threadlike  bacilli  which  perhaps 
have  a  relation  to  lactic-acid  fermentation.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  iu  the 
vomitus  characteristic  particles  of  cancer.  It  is  somewhat  le9S  unusual  to  find 
little  i>ieces  of  the  growth  attached  to  the  stomach-tube.  v?hen  the  carcinoma  is  at 
the  cardiac  end  or  in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  Those,  if  obtained,  are  of 
course  to  be  submitted  to  microscopic  examination. 

The  external  exaiuinntiou  of  the  stomach  should  always  be  made  when  the 
patient  is  lying  flat  ou  his  back.  Sometimes  we  can  clearly  recognize  by  mere 
iiisix'ction  tlie  position  and  size  of  the  organ,  any  peristaltic  motions  {vid« 
infra)  lliiit  there  may  be,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  a  tumor.  Pal- 
pation is,  however,  more  important.  In  a  groat  many  cases  the  new  growth  can 
be  felt  with  distinctness  through  the  abdominal  wall  as  a  hard  irregular  tumor. 
Its  situation  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  epigastrium.  Carcinoma  of  the 
pylorus,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  usually  felt  in  the  right  half  of  the  epi- 
gastrium; cnrciiioma  of  the  greater  curvature  somewhere  in  the  level  of  the 
navel.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  the  position  of  the  stomach  may  be  con- 
sideriibly  altered  by  the  presence  of  a  growth — for  example,  we  have  seen  a  case 
of  pyloric  cancer  with  secondary  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  pylorus 
had  sunk  so  low  that  the  tmnor  could  be  felt  about  a  hand's  breadth  above  the 
symphysis.  In  some  cases  the  tumor  varies  its  position  {vide  infra)  according 
to  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  stomach.  The  influence  of  respiration  upon  the 
tumor  is  various.  As  a  rule,  cancer  of  the  pylorus  does  not  change  its  place 
much  with  respiration,  unless  it  is  adherent  to  the  liver.  Carcinomata  of  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures  usually  do  move  with  respiration;  and  when  dis* 
placed  downward  they  may  be  held  in  that  position  with  the  hand,  returning  to 
their  ordinary  location  when  the  hand  is  removed.  Tumors  of  the  liver  and 
cancers  of  the  atoranch  which  are  adherent  to  the  liver  can  not  be  thus  held  down. 
When  the  carcinoma  is  situated  hi^h  up,  in  the  lesser  curvature  or  near  the 
oesophagus,  it  may  not  be  felt  at  all  except  during  inspiration. 

In  a  minority  of  the  cases  no  tumor  can  be  felt  at  any  time.  This  is  true  in 
most  instances  of  diflFuse  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  diagnosis  con  not  often  be  definitely  established.  The 
tumor  is  uiidisrovcrable,  first,  in  most  cases  of  diffuse  cancerous  infiltration  of 
the  stomiich-wulls.  Wo  may,  indeed,  notice  an  increased  sense  of  resistance  and 
hardness  in  the  epigastrium,  but  we  can  not  refer  this  condition  with  certainty  to 
a  new  growth.  Secondly,  the  new  growth  may  extend  chiefly  inward,  toward  tho 
cavity  of  the  organ,  and  may  thus  escape  detection.  And,  finally,  the  tumor 
may  be  so  concealed  by  the  liver  or  the  edge  of  the  ribs  that  it  is  inaccessible  to 
the  touch.  Such  cancers  as  attack  the  cardiac  extremity,  the  posterior  wall,  or 
the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  are  particularism  apt  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
palpation. 

Percussion  of  the  cancer  rarely  gives  flatness,  but  instead  a  muffled  tym- 
panitic  resonance.  This  is  sometimes  an  influential  factor  in  the  diflFerential 
diagnosis  from  cancer  of  the  liver.  In  a  few  caaes,  upon  auscultation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tumor,  we  may  bear  a  soft  systolic  murmur,  probably  due 
to  compression  of  a  rather  large  artery. 

The  examination  of  the  gastric  contents  is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  impor- 
tance. While  introducing  the  stomach-tube,  or  perhaps,  if  need  be,  a  less  flex- 
ible instrument,  we  should  notice  whether  the  tube  enters  the  stomach  with 
ease.  Carcinoma  at  the  cardia  is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  a  sensible  resist- 
ance to  the  tube  when  it  passi's  the  lower  end  of  the  a*sophagus.    With  regard 
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to  the  examination  of  the  gastric  contents,  the  chief  point  is  about  free  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Von  der  Velden  first  pointed  out  what  numerous  investigations 
have  since  confirmed,  that  in  aknost  all  cases  of  gastric  carcinoma  there  is  no 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  phloroglucine-vanilline  reaction  an  hour  after 
the  test  breakfast  is  negative.  Associated  with  other  symptoms  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  diagnostic  sign  (vide  infra).  The  cause  of  this  almost  invari- 
able absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  especially  as  this  symptom  has  often  been  observed  very  early  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  associated  catarrh  of  ihe  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane and  its  secondary  atrophy  may  have  some  influence,  but  probably  there 
are  also  other  unknown  causes  at  work.  An  examination  for  pepsine  may  be 
omitted  in  practice:  it  also  often  turns  out  negative.  Far  greater  importance 
attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  gastric  contents  in  carcinoma  are  very  apt  to  show 
a  surprising  amount  of  lactic  acid.  This  is  almost  invariably  so  when  the  car- 
cinoma obstructs  the  pylorus.  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  There  is 
no  hydrochloric  acid  to  exert  an  antiseptic  action,  and  the  food  is  stagnant  in 
the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  an  especially  favorable  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vigorous  lactic-acid  fermentation.  There  is,  then,  nothing  specific 
about  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  in  cases  of  carcinoma, 
only  it  is  a  very  frequent  and  therefore  not  unimportant  symptom. 

The  motor  efliciency  of  the  stomach  is  impaired  in  most  cases  of  carcinoma, 
except  in  cancer  affecting  the  cardia,  or  in  small  cancers  on  the  fundus.  When- 
ever there  is  an  extensive  development  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  organ  is  suflBciently  damaged  to  embarrass  its  motor  activity; 
but  of  course  the  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  its  contents  is  greatest  when  the 
new  growth  is  at  the  pylorus.  In  this  case,  besides  the  direct  destruction  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  we  have  the  purely  mechanical  stenosis,  and  this  may  at  last 
become  extreme.  For  this  reason,  if  we  find  a  marked  stagnation  of  the  ingesta 
■we  can  usually  infer  that  the  seat  of  the  carcinoma  is  the  pylorus  (vide  infra). 
We  should  not  omit  to  inflate  the  stomach  when  it  is  possible.  We  can  thus 
<3etermine  not  only  the  size  and  position  of  the  stomach,  but  also  its  relations  to 
any  tumor  that  may  be  felt;  and  finally,  it  should  be  added  that  a  test  for  blood 
(ri</e  infra)  should  be  made  with  the  fluid  obtained  by  washing  out  the  stomach. 
Certain  peculiarities  in  the  clinical  picture  of  gastric  carcinoma  are  occa- 
sioned by  its  special  location;  if  at  the  cardia,  the  symptoms  are  simiLir  to  tho?e 
of  cancer  of  the  a?9ophagus.  As  soon  as  the  cardia  is  narrowed,  the  patient 
liimself  feels  that  it  is  difficult  for  food  to  enter  the  stomach,  and  speedily  there 
appears  vomiting,  or,  more  accurately,  regurgitation  of  food,  so  that  the  patient 
can  take  nothing  but  liquid  nourishment.  The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  at  the 
oardia  is  usually  easy.  We  feel  the  resistance  at  the  cardia  with  tho  stonmch- 
lube  some  16  to  18  inches  (40-45  centimetres)  from  the  front  teeth.  Externally 
the  growth  can  not  be  felt  until  it  invades  the  lesser  curvature  of  tho  stonuich. 
Then  we  often  feel  the  tumor  in  the  epigastric  angle,  espocinlly  on  ilwp  insi)ira- 
tion.  In  carcinoma  of  tho  fundus  tho  symptoms  may  be  indefinite!  for  a  li>ng 
time.  The  pylorus  remaining  permeable,  there  may  be  no  vomit infr  at  all.  In 
late  stages  the  tumor  which  may  be  felt  is  often  very  largo,  partieniarly  if  there  is 
involvement  of  the  omentum,  which  changes  it  into  a  trreat  eaneerons  mass. 

When  cancer  at  the  pylorus  loads  to  stenosis,  the  clinical  pioturo  is  ospocially 
important  as  well  as  very  common  and  very  eharactoristie.  As  soon  as  tliore  is 
a  hindrance  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  whether  because  the  nuiscular  coat 
is  impaired  by  infiltration  with  carcinoma  or  because  there  is  the  direct  mechan- 
ical obstacle  of  stenosis,  there  result  retention  and  aocuiinilation  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  with  exaggerated  peristalsis,  and  finally  gastric  dilatation.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  precisely  similar  to  those  depicted  in  the  preceding  chapter  when 
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spealving'  of  cicatricial  stenosis  (cf.  pag-e  438).  In  ndvaneed  cnscs  the  contomSI 
of  the  dilated  orgraii  are  clearly  seen  through  the  emnciatcd  and  collapsed  altdiini- 
inal  walls.  From  time  to  time  a  contraction  occurs,  and  we  see  the  peristaltio 
wave  slowly  travel  toward  the  pylonis.  Vei'y  often  the  carcinomatous  growth^ 
near  the  pylorua  is  distinctly  palpable,  and  even  visible.  Often  it  moves  with 
respiration.  Washing  out  the  stomach  will  demonstrate  the  stagnation  of  itaj 
contents,  and  by  inflation  we  determine  its  size  and  position.  If  the  stomach 
is  not  emptied  artificially,  from  time  to  time  very  larg-e  nmounts  are  vomite»J,  the 
vomitus  being  invariably  devoid  of  hydrochloric  acid  but  containing  much  lactia 
acid,  and  sometimes  also  showing  fermentation.  If  we  let  some  of  the  gastric 
contents,  obtained  by  vomiting  or  through  the  tube,  stand  in  a  glass  vessel,  it 
divitles  into  layers.    If  fermentation  has  set  in,  a  foamy  layer  is  formed  on  top. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  symptoms  of  gastric  cancer,  referable  to  the 
stomach  itself.     The  greatest  attention  should  also  he  paid  to  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition  occasioned  by  this  gastric  disease.     Loss  of  flesh  is  not 
rarely  the  very  first  symptom  which  calls  the  patient's  attention  to  his  disease. 
This  wasting  is  observed  earliest  in  cases  which  are  attended  with  anorexia  and  ^i 
vomiting.     The  patient  also  gradually  takes  on  that  familiar  sallow  cachectic  ^| 
look  which  is  charccteristic  of  most  cases  of  cancer.     Some  patients  become  e^c- 
cessively  anaemic.     The  skin  acquires  a  waxy  pallor,  and  there  are  all  the  symp- 
toms which  result  from  great  anaemia,  such  as  cerebral  disturbances  and  func- 
tional cardiac  murmurs.     Sometimes  the  blood  itself  presents  decided  peculiar-  ^_ 
ities  in  such  cases.     Thus  we  may  find  microcytes  and  poikilocytes  in  it.     Gas-  ^M 
trie  cancer  and  pernicious   anremia    (q.  v.)   have  been   repeatedly  confounded.  ^* 
In  one  such  case  we  made  the  interesting  discovery  of  extremely  abundant  meta- 
static caijcer  in  the  bones.     As  the  bone  marrow  is  known  to  have  something  to 
do  with  the  production  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  that  the  aniemia  was  due  to  thia 
abnormal  condition.     At  any  rate,  the  grave  aniemia  which  results  from  cniicer 
can  not  be  regarded  in  just  the  same  light  as  the  loss  of  flesh  and  the  caehesia. 
We  often  find  extreme  anieniia  in  patients  ivho  are  tolerably  well  nourisheil. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  patients  with  carcinoma,  though   emaciated 
to    a    skeleton,    do    not    display    this   peculiar    anremic    pallor.      The    anfl?mia 
must,  therefore,  depend  upon  some  special  circumstances.    Probably  it  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  continued  though  small  haemorrhages,  due  to  ulceration  of 
the  new  growth. 

Special  derangements  of  other  organs  are  relatively  infrequent.  Metastatic 
cancer  is  of  importance.  It  attacks  the  liver  chiefly.  If  the  hepatic  new  growth 
is  considerable,  it  may  quite  overshadow  the  primary  cancer — there  being  jaun- 
dice and  a  greatly  enlarged,  nodular,  and  tender  liver.  Secondary  carcinosis 
of  the  peritonfcum  is  also  apt  to  cause  marked  symptoms,  such  as  ascites  and 
abdominal  pain.  Secondary  cancer  may  also  involve  the  mesenteric  and  retro- 
peritoneal lymph-glands,  the  lungs,  and  other  organs,  but  it  does  not  usually  give 
rise  to  striking  symptoms  when  so  situated,  although  the  discovery  of  even  small 
metastases  by  palpation  may  have  great  diagnostic  significance.  Older  physi- 
cians frequently  mention  the  occurrence  of  swollen  lymph-glnnds  above  the  left 
clavicle,  but  we  have  scarcely  ever  found  them  there,  although  we  have  paid 
special  attention  to  this  point.  Swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands  is  more  impor- 
tant. We  have  seen  small  metastases  in  them  several  times.  Finally,  we  would 
like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  appearance  of  small  secondary  nodules  at  th* 
navel,  a  fact  which  we  have  repeatedly  noticed.  The  discovery  of  such  a  growth 
is  of  great  diagnostic  value  when  no  primary  tumor  can  be  made  out  by  palpatimi. 

Direct  extension  of  the  new  growth  into  neighboring  organs  is  not  very  fre- 
quent. We  will  venture  to  mention  one  case  which  we  saw,  on  account  of  it« 
great  rarity.     The  new  growth  caused  adhesion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stom- 
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to  the  abdominal  wells,  and  then,  penetrating  through  them  and  the  skin  of 
cptgastrium,  finally  appeared  as  a  tumor,  of  about  the  size  of  one's  fist,  pro- 
jecting outward.  If  a  cancer  ulcerates,  it  may  destroy  all  the  layers  of  the 
stonuch,  and  result  in  perforation  and  secondary  peritonitis;  or,  if  previous 
idbmons  have  been  formed,  the  perforation  may  open  up  an  abnormal  communi- 
cation between  the  stomach  and  enme  neighboring  part  of  the  intestine.  The 
tnnsverse  colon  is  the  part  usually  perforated;  less  often  the  small  intestine. 

As  to  the  bowels,  constipation  is  the  nile.  Diarrhoea  is  rare.  The  urine  is 
osuill.T  pale  and  but  slightly  acid.  Its  amount  is  diminished,  as  we  should  expect 
fnua  the  slight  amount  of  nourishment  token,  and  from  the  vomiting.  Over  the 
kewt  we  may  sometimes  hear  soft  anteraic  murmurs.  The  pulse  is  usually  accel- 
Wted,  although,  if  there  be  extreme  marasmus,  it  may  be  slow. 

The  temperature  is  often  normal.  If  the  patient  is  greatly  emaciated  it  is 
not  infrequently  subnormal,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  thermometer  is  care- 
fuDyused  we  shall  very  often  find  occasional  irregular  elevations  of  temperature, 
M.h''-102°  (38°-39°  C),  or  even  n  persistent  or  intermittent  fever.  The  cause 
of  these  elevations,  exclusive  of  complications,  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  the 
xbsoiption  of  septic  material  from  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  carcinoma.  If 
tlieware  haemorrhages,  another  factor  may  be  the  absorption  of  the  decomposed 
blood  (fibrine  ferment).  Not  infrequently,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
tbere  is  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  ankles,  hands,  and  other  parts.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  the  same  as  in  most  cases  of  cederaa  in  cachectic  and  ansemic 
P»ti«&ts — ^viz.,  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls,  the  hydnemia,  and 
tlie  UBociated  cardiac  weakness.  Sometimes  there  also  occur  marked  pains  in 
tke  inns  and  legs.  The  temperature  is  normal,  or  even  subnormal.  If  there  is 
»ine  inflammatory  complication,  or  if  the  oniemia  is  extreme,  fever  may  occur. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  may  be  one  or  two  years.  It  is  excep- 
tional for  it  to  last  longer,  except  when  the  cancer  develops  in  the  floor  of  a  pre- 
oirting  ulcer.  In  this  case  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  pass  into  those  of 
weinoma.  The  change  may  be  gradual,  but  there  may  be  an  intervening  period 
of  flpfiarent  health.  We  have  by  careful  questioning  repeatedly  been  able  to 
nuke  the  diagnosis  of  this  transformation  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  in  cases 
Uler  confirmed  by  autopsy.  In  individual  instances  the  disease,  of  course,  exhib- 
't»iMny  variations  and  departures  from  the  typical  course.  Sometimes  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  weakness  and  emaciation  are  more  prominent,  and  some- 
times  the  distinctively  gastric  disturbances. 

The  fatal  termination  is  usually  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  constantly  in- 
cretaing  weakness.  It  may  be  hastened  by  complications,  such  as  perforative 
Pfritoiiilis.  Now  and  then  grave  nervous  sjnnptoms  appear,  often  quite  sud- 
•^T.  The  patient  falls  into  a  condition  resembling  that  of  diabetic  coma 
(?-p.),  he  is  somnolent,  and  has  a  peculiar  dyspnoea,  with  deep  and  labored  res- 
piniliona.  Such  an  attack  is  probably  due  to  auto-intoxication,  and  almost 
•Iways  ends  fatally.    Recovery  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  unknown. 

Biag^iosis. — Gaatric  cancer  is  a  comparatively  frequent  disease,  and  in  every 
•^'^ein  which  there  are  well-marked  gastric  symptoms,  particularly  in  an  elderly 
Pstson,  the  physician  should  think  of  the  posssbility  of  this  grave  disease.  The 
"Kpicion  is  all  the  more  justified  when  the  symptoms  occur  in  a  previously 
''^^thy  individual  without  known  cau?p,  and  if  they  are  associated  from  the 
t«rt  with  a  cachectic  look  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  Inngtior,  as  well  as 
'ith  msrked  emaciation.  If  now.  having  such  suspicions,  we  wish  to  reach  a 
'^'•gDoda,  the  first  requirement  is  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  stomach. 
^*tenial  examination  should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  pal- 
Mlolumor,  if  any  exists.  We  should  examine  while  the  patient  is  lying  on  his 
^'^  OT  on  his  side.  If  possible,  the  stomach  should  be  empty  and  we  should 
20 
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palpate  while  the  patient  is  lireathinj?  tjuietly,  and  also  wLile  he  is  taking  deep 
inspirations.     If  a  tumor  can  Ix?  felt,  the  next  question  i3  whether  it  actually 
arises  from  the  stomach,  or  from  fiome  other  organ.     In  most  cases  the  otherj 
dinical  symptoms,  such  as  vomiting,  have  already  indicated  the  stomach  as  tboj 
seat  of  the  diaease,  and  thus  we  know  the  origin  of  the  tumor.    On  the  other] 
hand,  however,  there  may  be  great  obscurity,  and  many  cases  of  g-astric  tumor 
have  been  confounded  with  carcinoma  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  pancreas, 
the  omentum,  the  transverse  colon,  and  other  parts.     It  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
glacial  rules  for  diagnosis,  because  the  difficult  cases  almost  invariably  have  their 
own  special  peculiarities.     Of  importance  in  every  case  are  an  accurate  local 
examination,  a  mapping  out  of  the  neighboring  organs,  inflation  of  the  stomach 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  colon,  detennining  whether  the  mass  moves  with  respira-^^ 
tion,  and  a  consideration  of  all  the  other  factors.     Among  these  last  the  most^* 
injportant  is  the  result  of  an  examination  with  the  stomach-tube.     The  main 
question  in  every  case  is  the  prenence  or  absence  of  free  liydrochlortc  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice.     If  it  is  nbsent  on  repeated  examination  our  suspicion  of  carcinoma      , 
is  confirmed,  provided  the  other  symptoms  point  in  the  same  direction;  but  if  they  ^1 
do  not,  Ibe  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  by  no  means  so  grave  a  matter,  for^B 
it  is  absent  often  enough  under  other  circumstances.     It  is,  however,  a  fact  of 
great  practical  importance  that  when  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  gastric  juice,  we  can  usually   absolutely 
exclude  gastric  caneor,  even  if  other  symptoms  ]x»jnt  to  it.    If  there  is  no  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  lactic  acid,  and  also  impaired  motor  efficiency,  the  cir- 
cumstances arc  rliflFerent.     In  such  a  case,  even  if  no  tumor  can  be  felt,  there 
is  great  probability  of  a  gastric  carcinoma,  probably  involving  the  pylorus.    An- 
other very  important  point  is  the  demonstration  of  blood   in   the  gastric  con- 
tents (vide  supra,  page  422).    If  we  have  distinct  "coffee-ground"  vomitus,  and 
at  the  same  time  achlorhydria,  these  factors  alone  almost  establish  the  diagno- 
sis, but  even  smaller  amounts  of  blood  obtained  by  lavnge  are  important.     Final- 
ly, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  when  no  gastric  tumor  is  made  out  there  may 
be  metastatic  growths  which  can  be  felt — for  example,  in  the  lymph-glnnd& — and 
thus  a  diagnosis  of  cancer  confirmed. 

In  case  of  sjnnptoms  which  indicate  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  with  subsequent 
gBStrectasia,  it  is  of  great  practical  importnnce  to  determine  whether  they  nre 
due  to  cancer  or  to  the  scar  of  an  ulcer.     In  this  instance,  even  if  we  feel  a 
tumor,  that  fact  is  not  decisive,  for  the  cicatricial  hyperplasia  of  gostric  tilcex 
mny  cause  a  distinct  tumor;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  a  decision.] 
Suggesting  a  scar  from  ulcer  would  be:  long  duration  of  the  disease  (two  yeara 
sometimes  four  or  five  years,  nnd  longer);  youth  of  the  patient;  comparative!] 
healthy  appearance;  distinct  history  of  ulcer;  ciirdialgta;  profuse  hscmatemesis;! 
Hnd  finally,  as  a  decisive  factor,  the  demonstration  of  an  abundance  of  hydro 
chloric  acid  and  hypersecretion  in  the  stomach.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
differentiation  of  stenosis  from  ulcer  is  absolutely  certain.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  complete  certflinty  of  a  cancerous  stenosis  if  the  disea^  bus  developed  in 
comparatively  brief  time — in  one  or  two  years:  if  it  has  attacked  an  elderly  per-"^ 
son;  if  there  is  distinct  cachexia;  nnd,  most  important  of  aU.  if  hydrochloric 
acid  is  never  demonstrable  in  the  gostric  contents,  while  there  is  an  abundance 
of  lactic  acid.     Other  cases  occur  which  are  not  typical  and  of  easy  diagnosi&.| 
Age.  duration  of  tlie  disease,  and  previous  symptoms  may  suggest  a  steimsis  due 
to  ulcer,  and  yet  on  washing  o!»t  the  stomnch  we  find  no  hydrochloric  acid  at  ulli 
or,  at  most  a  faint  trace.     In  these  cases  we  are  usually  justified  in  assurainfl 
that  carcinoma  has  developeil  secondarily  on   the  floor  of  a  former  ulcer.     It 
must  be  confessed  that   in  simple  stenosis  following  ulcer,  when    ther«  is  un 
excessive  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents,  there  may  be  temporarily  a  coia*j 
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plete  eombmation  of  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  albumen,  and  consequently 
Ho  reaction  for  free  hydrochloric  acid;  but  if  the  stomach  is  washed  out  a  few 
times  we  soon  find  an  abundance  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  Btenoeis  due  to  ulcer  has  lasted  for  a  long  time^  our  suspicions  should  be 
itroused  if  the  reaction  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  persistently  feeble  or  at  timea 
abeeat,  and  in  its  place  or  along  with  it  lactic  a<yd  appears  in  the  gastric  con- 
tentSi.  We  have  ouraelves  repeatetlly  seen  this  gradual  transition  of  simple 
etenosia,  due  to  ulcer  with  h>7)prsecretion,  into  carcinomatous  stenosis  with 
achlorhydria.  Finally,  it  should  l^e  rtmiarked  that  there  is  also  a  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus  due  to  simple  hypertrophy  of  its  walls,  without  any  ulcer  or  carcinoma. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  a  few  cases  of  this  sort,  which  presented  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  pyloric  stenosis  with  great  dilatation,  and  ended  fatally.  The 
kthogenesifi  of  this  rare  condition  has  not  yet  been  explained-  We  venture  to 
;st  that  perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  congenital  anomalies.  As  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, no  particulars  are  known  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  in 
these  cases,  and  for  the  present  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
tbera  with  certainty. 

Treatment. — If  once  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  carcinoma  has  been  settled,  the 
question  arises  whether  there  ia  any  definite  prospect  of  success  from  surgical 
treatment.  If  not,  our  treatment  can  be  merely  symptomatic  with  the  object 
of  alleriuting  the  patient^s  suffering,  and  preserving  his  strength  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  first  point  in  symptomatic  treatment  is  a  regulation  of  the  diet.  In  gen* 
eral,  we  odvis*  mainly  liquids  and  soft  foods.  incUidiug  milk,  gruel,  rice,  sago, 
delicate  vegetables,  potato  puree,  softened  Kwicback.  toast,  or  water-crackers, 
and  delicate  putldiiigs.  We  may  also  jxTiiiit  finely  chopped  or  scrajx-d  meat,  or, 
still  better,  fowl;  and  fish,  such  as  trout,  pike,  and  perch-pike.  Such  artificial 
foods  OS  soraatose.  neutrose,  beef  peptone  and  beef  juice,  and  infants'  foods,  do 
gtxxl  service  for  a  time.  If  the  appetite  fails  we  order  stomachics — for  exam- 
ple, compound  tincture  of  cinchona.  The  fluid  extract  of  condurango  deserves  a 
Rlieeial  mention,  and  has  been  a  favorite  prescription  in  gastric  carcinoma  siiice 
condurango  bark  was  recommciidcd  by  Friedreich.  We  usually  prcniTibi^  liydrt»- 
chloric  acid  after  meals  (15  to  2l>  cln»pa  of  the  dilute  acid  In  water)  in  the  hope 
cjf  making  up  for  the  aehlorhydria.  Pain  [y  ulleviated  by  narcoticn,  such  as  mor- 
jihino.  opixim,  codeine,  belladonna,  and  chIor<»form,  and  by  moi«t  warm  or  cold 
'application*.  Warm  poultices  on  the  epigastrium  for  several  hours  a  day  are 
lisually  beneficial.  To  combat  obktinate  vomiting  we  may  give  the  narcotics 
just  named  or  bits  of  ice,  but  the  best  remedy  is  rinsing  fiut  the  stomach,  pro- 
vided  the  patient  is  not  too  feeble.     If  tbert'  are  sour  or  offensive  enictntions, 

I  prescribe  bicarbonate  of  so«bi,  mrtRiit'Sfia,  or  powderctl  charcoal.  If  the  pyloric 
;r  ia  leading  to  stenosis  with  s^tngriation  of  food  in  the  stomach,  the  daily 
washing  out  of  that  organ  h  an  excellent  nn'nn«  of  relieving  the  patient  for  a 
time,  at  least,  of  a  great  part  of  his  discomfort.  If  this  is  practiced  regularly 
with  either  pure  water  or  a  1-  or  2-per-eent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
if  the  diet  is  suitable^  there  may  be  a  great  temporary  improvement  in  the  eondi- 
tion  and  even  a  not  inconsiderable  gain  in  weight.  But,  despite  all  our  efforts, 
the  symptoms  may  become  worse  and  wor«e  till,  finally,  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  morjjhine  may  be  indispensable.  Then  our  whole  object  is  to  alleviate 
the  patient's  sufferings,  and  to  give  him  moral  support  and  encouragement. 

^Ijcn  the  vigor  of  the  patient  is  such  as  to  permit  the  consideration  of  surgi- 
cal interference,  the  more  promptly  the  operation  is  undertaken  the  more  chance 
is  there  of  eradicating  the  disease  and  obtaining  permanent  recovery.  It  is, 
therefore,  permissible  when  there  is  incipient  disease  and  the  diagnosis  is  not 
yet  fully  established,  although  somewhat  probable,  to  propose  to  the  patient  an 
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cxplorntorj'  laparotomy,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a  regular  operation,  pTO- 
vided  the  cn?o  turns  out  to  be  a  suitable  one.  Tbe  reaultg  of  operations  on  car- 
cinoma of  tlic  stonmcb  have  not  been  very  brilliant.  Still,  in  many  cases  the 
surgeon  is  fully  justified  in  endeavoring  to  combat  an  otherwise  absolutely  hope- 
less disease,  since  there  is  some  prospect  of  recovery.  Although  there  have  been 
many  failures,  surgeons  have  obtained  a  number  of  extremely  satisfactory  recov- 
eries under  these  circumstances.  If  there  is  a  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  and  yet 
it  is  no  longer  possible,  or  at  least  no  longer  wise,  to  extirpate  the  tumor,  gastro- 
enterostomy may  give  very  great  relief.  If  the  patient  survives  the  operation, 
the  suffering  is  much  diminished  and  nutrition  may  decidedly  improve.  For  the 
particulars  we  refer  to  surgical  treatises. 
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ANOMALIES    OF    THE    SECBETION    OF    GASTRIC    JUICE 
I  Arhjftia  OnHrioa  and  Jfyperticrttion  of  tke  Guthrie  Juio$) 

In  the  present  chapter  are  to  be  considered  those  dyspeptic  conditions  which 
are  associated  with  a  change — that  is,  either  a  diminution  or  an  increase — in  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  independently,  at  least  in  most  cases,  of  any  defi- 
nite anatomical  lesion.    We  have  here  to  consider,  therefore,  no  marked  catar- 
rhal condition  or  new  growth  of  the  stomach,  nor  gastric  ulcer  with  hypersecre- 
tion.    The  cflu=e  of  the  change  in  secretion  in  the  cases  here  considered  must 
rather  be  sought  in  the  dishirbances  of  the  activity  of  the  opHs,  the  special  occa 
sion  of  which  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  unknown.     Many  clinical  observations,  it 
is  true,  indicate  that  abnormal  nervous  influences  are  important  in  this  con- 
nection, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  explanation  lies  in  primary 
changes  in  the  minute  structure  and  chemistry  of  the  secreting  cells  themselve*;. 
Besides  this  uncertainty  of  aetiology,  there  is  also  an  absolute  lack  of  thorough 
anatomical  investigations  in  this  regard,  so  that  it  is  at  present  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  map  out  and  depict  accurately  these  abnormal  conditions.     We  must,    .^ 
therefore,  limit  ourselves  preliminarily  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  clinical  facts   ■* 
thus  far  known,  and  present,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  lending  points  of  view  for  "^J 
the  interpretation  and  treatment  of  these  groups  of  symptoms, 

1.  Anaciditj  of  the  Stomach   (Achlorhydria).— Achylia  Gaatrica.— Fen-  — 

wick  was  the  first  to  obi'erve  that  there  are  cases  of  chronic  and  complete  ab 

eence  of  any  demonstrable  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  independently  of  chronic  -^ 
gastritis  or  gastric  carcinoma,  but  associated  with  an  almost  complete  atrophy 
of  the  glandular  apparatus  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.     The  clinical  pic- 
ture in  these  cases  displayed  scarcely  any  marked  gastric  symptoms,     .\norexi 
and  moderate  oppression  after  eating  were  almost  the  only  indications  of  dj 
pepsia;  but  there  were  observed  gradually  progressive  anfcmia  and  emaciatio 
so  that  finally  the  gcnerol  weakness,  independent  of  nny  other  local  symptom 
resulted  in  death.     Since  then  we  have  learned,  particularly  from  the  investiga' 
tions  of  Martins,  that  the  grave  symptoms  of  these  cases  can  not  possibly 
caused  by  an  atrophy  and  cessation  of  function  of  the  gastric  glands  alone,  bn 
occur  only  when  there  is  also  present  an  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mom 
brane. 

It  has  been  shown,  and  we  have  ourselves  repeatedly  found,  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  an  achylia  gastrica — that  is,  persistent  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(and  pepsine,  vide  infra),  without  any  noticeable  disturbance  of  nuiritji-in,  ntul 
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with  only  slig-ht  and  fugitive  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  even  with  no  gastric  symp- 
toms whatever.  In  all  these  easca  it  is  wholly  probable  that  the  digration  and 
absorption  by  the  intestines  are  perfectly  normal,  and  completely  replace  the 
dlgestire  function  of  the  stoTnueh.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the  inteatines  should 
preserve  their  normal  function,  and  that  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  should 
be  unimpaired.  In  such  cases  the  stomach  serves  to  o  certain  degree  merely  as  a 
re«4?rvoir  for  the  ingested  food,  which  it  duly  passes  on  to  the  intestines;  in 
them  are  present  in  abundance  all  the  reagents,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intes- 
tinal juice,  requisite  for  the  further  absorption  of  the  ingesta.  There  is  only 
one  defect  in  these  x^ersons  with  achylia  gastrica:  there  is  no  disinfection  of  the 
gastric  contents  by  means  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  Ordi- 
narily this  lack  is  unimportant,  but  if  any  hurtful  material  reaches  the  stomach 
it  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  disturbance  than  under  normal  conditions.  This 
explains  why  those  persons  with  achylia  gastrica  have  a  "sensitive"  stomach  and 
are  prone  to  suffer  from  temporary  dyspepsia.  They  very  often  also  havo  a 
striking  tendency  to  diarrhcea.  But  if  such  individuals  live  cautiously  and  are 
not  exposed  to  any  e5i)ecial  injuriotis  influences,  they  feel  perfectly  well  and  may 
be  extremely  well  nourished. 

Is  there  an  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  as  a  foundation  for 
these  benign  cases  of  achylia  gastrica?  It  is  possible,  and  in  many  cases  even 
probable,  that  there  is;  but  it  is  not  certain.  This  is  certain:  that  sometimes 
a  long  persistent  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  observed  clinically,  and 
later  an  autopsy  has  shown  no  anatomical  explanation  of  the  condition.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  short  time  ago  the  author  had  a  patient  under  observation  in 
his  wards  for  a  considerable  time  with  diabetes  mellitus,  in  whose  gastric  juice 
no  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  could  be  demonstrated,  although  repeated  examina- 
tions were  made.  The  patient  died,  comatose,  and  the  stomach  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  normal,  even  upon  microscopic  examination.  Here  there  may  perhaps 
have  been  some  toxic  inhibition  of  the  secretion.  At  any  rate,  observations  like 
this  prove  that  when  there  is  no  gastric  juice  secreted,  we  can  not  assert  that  any 
marked  anatomical  change  will  be  found  in  the  gastric  raucous  membrane. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follnwa  that,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  must  distinguiBb  scvcrol  forms  of  achylia  gastrica  (or  of  long 
persistent  gastric  anacidity).  We  should  rarntion  incidentally  that  in  a  strict 
sense  the  name  achyli-a  should  be  employod  only  for  that  condition  in  which  there 
"is  a  constant  absence  not  only  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  also  of  pepsine,  indicat- 
ing a  complete  drying  up  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Those  cases,  in  which 
^ree  hydrochloric  acid  is  never  demonstrable  but  pepsine  is  found,  should,  in 
strictness,  be  termed  anacidity,  or,  better,  achlorhydria.  In  practice  it  is  true 
can  not  always  make  these  fine  distinctions,  and  that  even  such  cases 
t  not  an  absolute  absence  b\it  a  slight  or  occasional  trace  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  put  in  this  latter  category.  We  distinguish  the  three  follow- 
ing forms  of  achylia : 

L  Achylia  or  achlorhydria  may  appear  as  a  symptom  in  certain  other  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  particularly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  severe  acute  and  chronic 
gastritis  (when  there  is  genuine  catarrh  of  the  stomach),  and  also  in  cancer  of 

I  the  stomach.  These  cases  are  to  be  termed  "  symptomatic  achylia." 
2.  Achylia  or  achlorhydria  may  appear  as  a  necessary  result  of  marked 
atrophy  ("  anadcnia  ")  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Here  the  further  point 
is  to  determine  the  causes  of  this  distinctly  eharacterieed  anatomical  change  in 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  previous 
catarrhal  inflammation  (atrophic  catarrh,  analogous  to  similar  conditions  of 
other  mucotis  membranes — vide  supra,  page  426).  How  far  this  assumption 
agrees  with  the  facts  must  be   detenhined  by  further  carefyl   investigation. 
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Apart,  from  this  secondary  or  inflammatory  atrophy  there  is  also  a  simpU 
mary  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cause  of  this  comlition  is  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  congeuital  peculiarities,  of  which  Ave  as  yet  possess  no  in- 
timate knowledge.  We  might  see  a  certain  analogy-  in  progressive  muscular 
atropliy.  In  these  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  there  is  no 
demonstrable  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  of  pcp^ine.  The  gastric  contents 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  are  absolutely  devoid  of  peptic  activity,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  muscular  efficiency  ff  the  stomach  is  in  many  cases  perfectly  nor- 
mal, and  this  explains  why,  altboujih  there  is  no  secretion  of  g^astric  juice,  there 
are  no  marked  symptoms  of  pastric  discomfort.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  coincident  with  an  atrophy,  or  at 
least  with  marked  chanjures  of  the  intestinal  mumus  membrane.  Then  it  is 
inevitable  that  severe  disturbances  of  nutrition  Hhould  f?^rudually  develop,  for  the 
food  can  not  be  sufficiently  digestwl  and  absorlw^d.  SucJi  patients  grow  progres- 
sively thin  and  feuble.  Often  they  suffer  from  marked  intestinal  symptoms, 
having  persistent  dtarrhma,  alternating  with  constipation.  By  suitable  tre.it- 
ment  and  nursing  such  patients  may  improve,  or  at  least  their  symptoms  may  be 
checked.  In  a  few  rare  cases  death  finally  occurs.  The  clinical  picture  of  per- 
nicious amemia  (q.  i'.)  has  been  repeatedlj'  presented  in  association  with  this 
sort  of  atrophy  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  our  opinion,  however,,  the 
nature  of  these  eases  is  still  unsettled,  since  the  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  of  itself  might,  wpll  lead  to  extreme  inanition,  but  not  to  a  specific 
antemia.  For  this  there  must  be  present  some  special  circumstances  with  which, 
we  are  as  yet  unacquainted. 

3.  The  third  form  is  simple  functional  achylia.  Here  belong-  the  not  infre- 
quent cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  usually  particularly  severe,  consist- 
ing of  anorexia,  gastric  oppression,  nausea,  and  rarely  vomiting.  The  complaint 
may  have  been  of  recent  origin.  On  cart'ful  examination  of  the  gastric  contents, 
we  find  complete  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  pepsine  may  be  present,  or. 
again,  in  other  cases  entirely  absent.  The  motility  of  the  stomach  is  normal,  as 
a  rule,  but  it  may  be  somewhat  impaired,  probably  because  of  a  coincident  weak- 
ness of  the  mu.scular  coat  fsee  the  following  chapter).  With  suitable  treatment 
the  symptoms  diminish  or  vanish,  but  there  is  no  change  with  regard  to  the  al>- 
sence,  or  opprfiaeh  to  absence,  f»f  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsine.  It  can  not  be 
determined  how  long  this  condition  has  existed.  Sometimes  such  patients  say. 
as  we  have  already  nientionod.  that  they  have  h<^-n  rather  subject  to  mild  dj's- 
pepsia  or  to  temporary  attacks  of  dinrrhfcn.  Often,  however,  their  previous 
health  has  been  good.  Whether  we  should  invariably  assume  that  there  is  a 
marked  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  in  all  such  cases  is  very  ques- 
tionable. Probably  we  have  rather  to  do  with  an  impairment  of  the  secretory 
capacity  of  the  individual  stomach  from  causes  not  at  present  accurately  deter- 
minable. Apparf;ntly  there  are  not  a  few  persons  with  achylia  of  this  sort.  In- 
asmuch as  the  condition  runs  along  without  any  special  symptoms,  it  is  not 
diagnosticateil  by  the  physician,  and  the  patient  is  not  subjected  to  an  accu- 
rate examination  until  digestive  disturbance  arises  because  of  some  special  cause 
{vide  supra),  and  then  the  anomaly  is  detected.  If  such  patients  do  suffer  from 
persistent  dyspepsia  there  will  usually  be  found  .some  special  reason  for  it,  such 
as  motor  incapacity,  possibly  dislocation  of  the  stomach,  or  genuine  "  nervous  " 
dyspiepsia,  meaning  by  that  term  dyspepsia  of  psychical  origin.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  question  to  investigate  whether  individuals  with  persistent  achylia  do 
not  perhaps  have  a  predisposition  to  the  development  of  carcinoma. 

The  diagnosis  of  achylia,  whether  essential  or  secondary,  can  always  be  oasily 
made  by  means  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  gastric  contents  (see  the  first 
chapter  of  this  sectioE).    Of  course,  the  diagnosis  is  not  established  until  re- 
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peated  and  painstaking  examinations  have  been  made  at  varioiis  times  and 
under  yarious  circumstances,  and  have  invariably  given  the  same  negative  result. 
If  acfaylia  is  demonstrated,  the  next  question  is  whether  it  is  merely  symptomatic 
or  essential.  The  presence  of  chronic  gastritis  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of 
all  aetiological  factors  and  of  excessive  mucous  secretion,  and  by  the  general 
course  of  the  disease.  The  suspicion  of  cancer  will  often  likewise  be  rendered 
untenable  by  the  general  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  absence  of  a  tumor.  In 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  conse- 
quent emaciation,  there  may  be  very  great  difficulty  in  excluding  cancer.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  course  of  gastro-intestinal  atrophy  is  much  slower  than 
that  of  carcinoma.  Accompanying  signs  of  pyloric  stenosis  invariably  indicate 
the  presence  of  carcinoma;  and  if  we  are  enabled  by  the  absence  of  any  severe 
disturbance  of  nutrition  to  exclude  any  marked  atrophy  of  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  we  reach  at  last  a  diagnosis  of  simple  functional  achylia 
by  exclusion.  Whether  in  such  cases  there  is  a  demonstrable  anatomical  change 
in  the  gastric  njucous  membrane,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine. 

We  do  not  need  to  enter  upon  a  special  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  symp- 
tomatic achylia.  The  severe  cases  of  achylia  which  occasion  extreme  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  need  the  most  careful  dietetic  management.  They  should  have 
such  food  as  milk,  soups,  oggs,  and  meat -peptones.-  Practical  experience  will 
usually  be  a  better  guide  than  any  theoretical  considerations.  Internally  we 
may  try  hydrochloric  acid  and  preparations  of  pepsine  and  pancreatine,  also  all 
sorts  of  stomachics,  including  nux  vomica  and  condurango.  The  stomach  may 
be  rinsed  out  with  a  2-per-mille  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  galvanic  elec- 
tricity may  be  employed.  It  is  self-evident  that  when  there  is  actual  atrophy  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  results  of  treatment  must  be  very  limited.  The 
milder  cases  of  achylia  do  not  need  treatment  except  when  special  dyspeptic 
symptoms  appear,  or  when  there  is  intestinal  disturbance,  such  as  diarrhoea ;  then 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  disturbances  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
including  a  suitable  diet,  hydrochloric  acid,  perhaps  rinsing  out  the  stomach  u 
few  times,  and,  in  case  of  diarrhoea,  opium.  If  the  symptoms  subside,  and  we 
now  find  there  is  a  iMirsistent  achylia,  of  course  we  must  earnestly  recommend 
such  individuals  to  exercise  a  certain  caution  with  regard  to  diet.  They  should 
not  take  too  great  a  quantity  of  food  at  one  time,  and  in  general  should  choo.^ 
a  largely  vegetable  diet — i.  e.,  one  containing  an  abundance  of  starches.  Tliero 
is  this  exception,  that  if  the  achylia  is  associated  with  a  dread  of  eating  and  a 
tendency  to  hypochondriasis,  we  must  encourage  the  patient  to  take  a  ratlior 
abundant  amount  of  nourishment  and  employ  hydrotherapy  and  other  general 
tonics. 

2.  Hypersecretion  and  Hyperacidity  of  the  Gastric  Jnice  (Acid  Dyspepsia). 
— We  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  section  that  it  may  hv  repardod  as  a 
rule,  that  when  fasting  the  stomach  is  almost  completely  empty,  and  that  an  hour 
after  a  test  breakfast  (vide  supra,  page  418)  the  acidity  of  the  srastric  contents 
13  about  55  to  65.  The  investigations  of  late  years  have  shown,  however,  that 
this  rule  has  numerous  individual  exceptions  not  necessarily  patholdjjical.  There 
are  many  persons  who  secrete  scarcely  any  hydrochloric  acid  (ride  supra),  and 
also  there  are  apparently  still  more  who  always  have  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach  even  when  fasting,  and  whose  hydrochloric-acid  index  after  a  test  break- 
fast is  as  high  as  80  to  100,  or  even  higher.  Many  such  individuals  have  no 
dyspeptic  disturbances  whatever,  so  that  the  unusual  abundance  of  hydrochloric 
acid  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  individual  i>eculiarity  of  secretion,  and  not  due 
to  disease.  In  other  such  cases,  however,  there  are  decided  gastric  symptoms, 
and  these  symptoms  are  such  as  to  indicate  very  strongly  their  direct  dependence 
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upon  the  increased  production  of  acid-  This  state  is  termed  acid  dyspepsia,  by 
which  we  mean  the  abnormal  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  time  of  diges- 
tion— that  is,  hyperacidity  as  distinguished  from  hypersecretion,  which  latter 
term  is  applied  to  the  continuous  secretion  of  gastric  juice  even  when  dif^estion 
is  not  taking  place,  the  stomr.ch  having  received  no  food,  or  having  discharged 
its  contents  into  the  pylorus.  Hypersecretion  is  probably  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  hyi>eracidity,  but  not  vice  versa.  However,  we  can  not  maintain  a 
strict  cliuieal  distinction  between  the  two  in  practice. 

Essential,  acid  dyspepsia  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  symptomatic 
hyperacidity  and  hypersecretion,  such  as  occur  perhaps  in  certain  forms  of  gas- 
tritis (page  428),  and  almost  invariably  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  This  distinc- 
tion is  very  important,  even  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  between  ulcer  and  hypersecretion;  but  we  can,  at  any  rate,  hold 
fast  to  the  important  theoretical  distinction  between  the  two  conditions.  The 
term  "  essential "  hypersecretion  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  cases  in  which  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  without  any  ulcer  forma- 
tion. If  we  regard  hypersecretion  as  a  possible  cause  of  ulcer  (vide  supra,  page 
433),  then  ulcer  can  be  termed  merely  a  complication  of  hypersecretion. 

As  to  the  causes  of  simple  hyperacidity  and  hypersecretion  we  have  as  yet, 
unfortunately,  scarcely  any  knowledge.  Very  few  histological  examinations 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  characteristic  cases  have  thus  far  been  made.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  present  customary  to  assume  that  hypersecretion  is  a  "  neurosis," 
and  this  view  is  apparently  confirmed  by  the  frequent  combination  of  hypersecre- 
tion with  other  nervous  conditions.  We  must  later  discuss  this  point  more  fully. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  impossible  that  functional  disturbances  of 
cellular  activity  may  lead  to  increase  in  the  secretion.  We  are  ourselves  in- 
clined to  class  many  cases  of  hjijcrsecrotion  along  with  the  well-known  cases  of 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  sweat  (hyperidrosis  of  the  hands  and  feet),  of  saliva, 
and  of  similar  products.  For  such  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  there  should  be 
abnormal  nervous  conditions. 

Having  such  imperfect  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  these  processes,  we 
must  provisionally  take  a  purely  clinical  standpoint,  and  describe  the  phenomena 
seen  in  practice.  It  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  conditions  are  by  no  means 
infrequent,  but  it  is  often  diflScult  to  interpret  accurately  what  we  observe.  One 
important  question  is  how  far  the  symptoms  which  are  present  are  actually  refer- 
able to  the  hyjjersecretion  as  such,  and  how  far  they  arc  due  to  the  other  anoma- 
lien  which  often  aecompauy  the  hypersecretion,  such  as  general  nen'ousness.  g.is- 
troptosis,  and  chlorosis.  In  order  to  get  a  better  comprehension  of  the  subject 
we  shall  distinguish  in  what  follows  several  forms  of  acid  dyspepsia,  but  we  wish 
to  repeat  that  a  perfect  differentiation  is  imtiossible,  particularly  between  hyper- 
acidity and  hypersecretion. 

1.  Dyspepsia  unth  Hyperacidily  (Hyperchlorhydria) . — The  conditions  which 
belong  in  this  category  are  most  often  found  in  young  females.  They  are 
very  often  conjoined  with  symptoms  of  chlorosis,  general  nervousness,  etc.  Cer- 
tain errors  in  diet  may  also  excite  hyperchlorhydria,  such  as  hot  or  highly  spiced 
food,  and  particularly  too  strong  coffee:  and  dyspeptic  conditions  with  hyper- 
chlorhydria are  frequently  observed  in  excessive  smokers. 

The  symptoms  are  tolerably  characteristic.  They  occur  especially  after  eat- 
ing, and  sometimes  only  after  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  consist  first  of  a  sense 
of.oppression  in  the  stomach,  often  increasing  into  peuuine  cardialgia.  TJsually 
the  pain  does  not  appear  until  two  or  three  hours  after  eating — i.  e,,  at  a  time 
when  the  stomach  is  already  empty,  although  the  excessive  secretion  of  acid  is 
still  going  on.     Many  patients  have  noticed  that  if  they  then  take  some  moro 
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load  or  drink  their  pain  will  abate.  This  is  easy  to  understand.  Often  there 
will  be  acid  enictations  at  the  time  of  the  excessive  formation  of  acid,  and  a 
liistinct  feeling  of  heflrthum.  The  acid  gastric  contents  may  be  Tomited,  but 
lids  ii  not  especially  frequent.  When  the  stomach  is  completely  empty,  the  pa- 
tient feels  perfectly  well  again.  Inasmuch  as  the  appetite  is  usually  unimpaired, 
nutrition  remains  fairly  good.  The  general  course  of  the  disease  is  chronic,  with 
marked  variations.  At  many  times  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  particularly 
under  the  influence  of  jsychical  disturbances,  such  as  anger  or  excitement,  or  be- 
caufe  of  an  unsuitable  mode  of  life.  At  other  times  the  symptoms  may  entirely 
taoish. 

The  diagnosis  of  hyperchlorhydria  may  be  suggested  by  the  symptoms  just 
desoribed,  but  it  can  not  be  established  except  by  means  of  the  stomnch-tiibe. 
External  examination  of  the  stomacli  shows  nothing  special  except  thnt  there 
may  be  a  moderate  diflfuse  tenderness  on  pressure.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
often  there  is  gastroptosis.  If  we  examine  the  stomach  when  fasting,  it  is  empty 
ot  almost  empty,  provided  the  case  is  one  of  pure  hyperchlorhydria.  The  acid 
index  after  a  test  breakfast  is  verj'  hiffh,  70  to  100  or  over.  The  digestive  power 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  greater  than  nonnal.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  find,  as 
te  do  find,  that  the  stomach  is  entirely  empty  as  a  rule  as  soon  as  three  or  four 
houn  after  a  test  meal;  which  indicates  also  a  good  degree  of  motor  power.  At 
tbt  time  hydrochloric  acid  is  still  present.  On  the  other  hand,  digestion  of 
itsrcb  in  the  stomach  is  impeded  by  the  abundam^e  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  we  find  things  as  above  depicted,  the  diagnosis  of  hyperchlorhydria  as  such 
i»  estitblished.  But  a  difficult  question  remains  to  be  answered — whether  the 
naeisoiie  of  simple  functional  increase  of  the  secretion,  or  whether  the  hyper- 
Kidity  is  symptomatic  of  an  ulcer.  If  there  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  of 
il«r,  such  as  gastric  hseraorrhage  and  localized  tenderness,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  ingwer  this  question  with  more  than  q  certain  degree  of  probability.  It  is 
characteristic  of  simple  hyperchlorhydria  that  the  pain  is  often  improved  upon 
t«lcin^  food,  while  in  ulcer  the  pain  is  aggravated.  If  there  are  well-marked 
•yoptonis  present  of  general  nervousness,  this  is  usually  decidedly  in  favor  of 
tiervoMs  hyperacidity."  Finally,  the  results  of  treatment  may  aid  us  in  diag- 
Bwis  [vide  infra). 
Iho  mode  of  treatment  will  be  considered  with  that  of  hypersecretion. 
2.  Dftspepsia  vith  Hypersecretion  of  the  Oaslric  Juice  ("  Conthiuous  Flow 
OMiOifrtc  Juice  "). — Here  belong  those  cases  of  dyspepsia  in  which  the  exnminn- 
^••^B  of  the  stornnch  shows  the  presence,  oven  when  fasting,  nf  considerable 
amount*  of  fluid  containing. an  excess  of  h,vdrochloric  acid,  and  in  which  this 
Wneerction  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  ulcer. 

The  disease  is  much  more  exceptional  than  simple  hjTperchlorhydri.i.  It  ap- 
V^^n  in  men  somewhat  oftener  than  in  women.  No  special  etiological  factors 
^•"  be  named,  except  long-continued  mental  strain  and  excitement;  often  no 
cattte  can  be  made  out. 

Theiymptoms,  as  in  hypercldorhydria,  consist  of  cardialgia,  sour  eructations, 
beartbum.  and  not  infrequently  vomiting.  Pain  often  appears  when  no  food  has 
^^D  taken.  When  vomiting  occurs  there  may  be  little  or  no  food  in  the 
T"nutug,  but  merely  a  cloudy,  often  bile-stained  fluid,  strongly  acid,  with  a  very 
^'""P  taste  and  so  irritating  that  it  causes  burning  piiin  in  the  pharynx.  The 
*W*tite  ig  generally  good,  and  the  patients  have  usually  found  out  by  experi- 
*■"«  that  if  they  drink  some  tea  so  as  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice,  or  take  some 
*^rtof  food,  they  get  relief.  Oftnn  there  is  abiinrmal  thirst ;  t!io  bowels  are  usu- 
•^y  MMisttpated ;  the  urine  faintly  acid  and  turbid  with  deposits  of  phosphates; 
•*  ftilae  is  often  slow;  in  many  eases  there  is  a  distinct  general  neurasthenic 
*Mition,  associated  with  the  dyspepsia.    Here,  again,  the  only  method  of  arriv- 
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ing  nt  a  certain  diagnosis  is  by  examining-  the  gastric  contents.  The  deew 
point  is  that  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  we  should  invariably  find  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  fluid,  containing  pnicticnlly  no  i>ortions  of  food  but  a  large 
percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  particularly 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  abnormal,  now  and  then,  to  find  n  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
fluid  in  the  stomach,  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  while  fasting.  It  is  not 
proper  to  speak  of  the  case  as  one  of  hypersecretion  unless  we  can  obtain  from 
the  fasting  stomach,  without  special  effort,  some  two  or  three  ounces  (5()~100 
cubic  centimetres)  of  strongly  acid  fluid.  Along  with  the  hypersecretion  there 
is  usually  hyperehlorhydria,  so  that  we  find  a  high  acid  index  an  hour  after  the 
test  breakfast.  If  we  give  a  test  meal,  find  examine  three  hours  later,  we  shall 
find  that  the  meat  has  vanished,  while  the  digestion  of  starches  has  been  decid- 
edly delayed  by  the  hyperacidity.  Some  seven  hours  after  the  test  meal  the 
stonuich  is  empty  of  food,  but  probably  contains  an  abundance  of  acid  secretion. 

If  we  inflate  the  stomach,  wo  may  fiiid  the  organ  dislocated  downward  (gaa- 
troptosis).  This,  however,  is  merely  a  chance  complication.  There  is  never 
great  dilatation.  If  we  find  the  stomach  much  uidargod,  our  suspicions  are  at 
once  directed  to  pyloric  stenosis,  and  thi^  condition  is  usually  easily  diagnosti- 
cated, one  im[iortani  indication  being  delay  in  the  emptying  of  the  stomach. 
Whenever  the  stomach  in  a  fasting  condition,  or  seven  or  eight  hours  after  a  test 
meal,  is  found  to  contain  not  oidy  an  abundance  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  iu 
addition  considerable  amounts  of  partially  digested  fotni,  the  condition  is  not 
one  of  simple  hypersecretion,  but  of  hypersecretion  combined  with  Btcnosis  of 
the  pylorus  due  to  ulcer.    This  puts  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the  case. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  hypersecretion  from  a  gastrio 
ulcer  without  stenosis.  Indued,  somoHmes  an  absolute  decision  is  almost  impos- 
sible. In  such  instances  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  l>y  considering 
the  general  course  of  the  disease,  the  associated  nervous  aymptoras,  and  all  the 
special  symptoms  (vhh  supra). 

In  general,  the  course  of  acid  dyspepsia  with  hypersecretion  is  chronic,  but 
variable.  The  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable,  ami  correct  management,  ba&ed,  as 
it  must  he,  upon  an  accurate  examination,  may  bring  about  very  satisfactory 
residts. 

In  the  treatment  of  acid  dy.spepsia,  including  hypersecretion  as  •well  as  sim- 
ple hyperi'hlurhydria,  we  meet  with  one  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  we  can  seldom 
absolutely  e.\clude  ulcer  of  the  stomach.     The  physician  must,  therefore,  deter-       | 
mine  whether  he  shall  begin  with  a  course  of  treatment  f'lr  idcer  or  not.     We  ^H 
believe  that  in  all  eases  in  which  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  a  considerable  ^1 
time  and  are  severe,  and  in  which  there  has  been  no  systematic  treatment  as  yet, 
it  is  wise  to  treat  the  patient  as  if  there  were  an  ulcer.     If  the  case  is  one  of 
simple  acid  dyspejma  this  can  do  no  harm,  and  if  it  is  one  of  ulcer  it  is  the  only 
method  that  can  do  good.     In  either  case,  the  quiet,  the  unirritating  diet,  and 
the  administration  of  alkalies  are  certainly  appropriate.     Moreover,  cases  are 
not  infrequent  in  which  the  patients  are  anxious  and  hypochondriacal,  and  upoa^H 
them  a  methodically  conducted  "cure  "  for  ulcer  often  has  a  favorable  subjective ^^ 
influence.     Still,   this  just-mentioned  combination  of  acid   dyspepsia  with  de- 
cided nervous  and  hypochondriacal  disturbances  may,  on  the  other  hand,  render 
the  effect  of  a  strict  ulcer  treatment  quite  unfavorable.     This  applies  to  patients 
who  have  long  been  tortured  by  a  dread  of  gastric  ulcer,  have  consequently  gone 
through  the  appropriate  treatment  many  tiraea  already,  and  have  grown  thin  and 
feeble  as  the  result  of  an  excessively  cautious  dietary.    For  such  unfortunate^ 
there  may  be  no  use  whatever  iu  repeating  a  strict  course  of  treatment  suitable  to 
ulcer.    Such  a  procedure  confirms  the  patient  in  his  apprehensions,  and  merely 
makes  him  more  wretched. 
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We  see,  then,  how  carefully  we  should  consider  the  individual  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acid  dyspepsia,  and,  above  all,  how  much  weight  we  should  assign  to  the 
general  condition  as  well  as  to  the  dyspeptic  symptoms.  It  is  often  advisable  to 
begin  with  a  course  of  treatment  for  ulcer  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  upon  the 
prompt  cessation  of  symptoms  to  make  a  more  rapid  transition  than  usual  to 
nourishing  food  and  other  therapeutic  methods.  The  more  convinced  the  physi- 
cian becomes  that  he  has  to  do  with  simple  "  nervous  "  hypersecretion  and  not 
with  an  ulcer,  the  less  need  has  he  to  pursue  a  strict  dietetic  treatment.  In 
such  cases  it  is  best  to  prescribe  for  the  patient  a  diet  list,  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  albimunoids,  including  meat,  fish,  eggn,  and  milk;  and  with  this,  rye 
bread  and  butter,  and  easily  digested  vegetables.  There  should  be  as  great  a 
limitation  as  possible  of  alcoholic  beverages,  spices,  strong  coffee,  and  sour  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  of  puddings  and  starchy  vegetables.  Yet  in  such  cases,  also,  one 
must  be  guided  by  the  individual  experiences  of  the  patient  as  well  as  by  merely 
theoretical  considerations.  As  to  drugs,  of  course  alkalies  come  first.  We 
should  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  in  prescribing,  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  particularly  after  meals,  a  knife-point  full  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  or  some  similar  powder,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  calcined  magnesia, 
equal  parts;  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  30  parts;  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  5  parts;  and 
similar  drugs.  If  there  is  hypersecretion  we  like  to  give  the  patient  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  breakfast,  a  half  litre  (pint)  of  warm  Carlsbad  water,  or  the  artificial 
Carlsbad  salt,  dissolved  in  water.  In  severe  cases  of  hypersecretion  regular  wash- 
ing out  of  the  stomach  is  advantageous.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  early 
morning.    We  may  employ  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Atropine  and  the  narcotics,  such  as  morphine  and  codeine,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  glands.  Wo 
have  ceased  to  expect  any  benefit  from  their  use,  and  we  would  warn  the  physician 
against  their  unnecessary  employment. 

The  simultaneous  constitutional  treatment  is  very  important,  particularly 
in  all  cases  associated  with  neurasthenic  symptoms  (vide  infra,  the  chapter  on 
nervous  dyspepsia).  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  much  benefit  in  drinking 
the  waters  at  Carlsbad,  Tarasp,  and  similar  watering  places,  in  connection  with 
the  hope  of  constitutional  improvement  from  the  outdoor  life,  the  baths,  cold 
sponging  and  rubbing,  and  similar  ngeucies.  In  treatment  at  home  these  last 
factors  must  always  be  duly  considered. 

3.  Periodical  (Intermittent)  Hypersecretion  (Gnsfroxt/nsis). — In  the  con- 
ciition  here  to  be  described,  persons  who  at  otlicr  times  foci  perfectly  well,  witli- 
out  any  digestive  disturbance,  arc  rather  suddenly  attaoketl  by  violent  gastric 
pain,  sour  eructations,  and  vomiting.  The  intervals  Ix^twiK'n  attacks  may  be 
longer  or  shorter,  and  there  may  bo  either  some  exciting  cause  or  no  aj)parent 
Teason  for  the  disturbance.  The  vomitus  consists  of  large  amounts  (»f  watery 
fluid  containing  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  During  these  attacks  tlic  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient  is  wretched;  he  looks  pale,  his  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent.  Often  there  is  extremely  vit^lent  heada<'he  at  the  same  time.  An 
attack  of  this  sort  lajits  a  few  hours,  or  even  two  or  tlireo  days.  Often  it  ends 
with  considerable  suddenness,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  good  health  which 
may  last  a  week  or  even  months,  or  longer. 

The  causes  of  this  strange  disease  are  entirely  unknown,  hut  it  certainly  seems 
as  if  there  were  conditions  of  irritation,  originating  in  the  nervous  system.  It 
seems  to  us  indubitable  that  there  is  a  close  relation  l)etwe<;n  gastroxynsis  and 
migraine  (see  the  chapter  on  migraine).  It  is  a  v(?ry  important  fact  that  almost 
precisely  the  same  group  of  symptoms  o<'curs  in  tabes  dorsalis  (q.  v),  under 
the  name  of  gastric  crisis.  In  every  ease.  therefor«\  th(^  physician  should  exam- 
ine the  tendon  reflexes  and  the  pupils;  but  attacks  of  this  sort  undoubtedly  occur 
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wlien  tabes  is  absent.    It  may  be  added  that  in  its  well-marked  form  the  condi- 
tion is  quite  rare. 

If  possible  we  should  examine  the  gastric  secretion  in  the  time  between  at- 
tacks, as  well  as  during  the  attack.  It  appears  that  many  cases  of  periodical 
gastroxynsis  are  merely  acute  exacerbations  of  a  constant  hypersecretion.  In 
such  cases  there  are  likely  to  be  mild  dyspeptic  symptoms  in  the  intervals,  and  a 
careful  treatment  of  these  by  lavage,  alkalies,  and  Carlsbad  "water  has  an  excel- 
lent effect  upon  the  paroxysms.  If  there  are  coincident  neurasthenic  symptoms, 
of  course  the  greatest  stress  must  be  laid  upon  constitutional  treatment.  The 
treatment  of  the  paroxysm  itself  is  seldom  very  successful.  The  best  remedy 
is  bromide  of  sodium  in  larye  doses.  We  may  also  try  chloral,  chloroform, 
belladonna,  codeine,  and  also  antipyrine.  Externally,  warm  conipressc3  or  hot 
poultices  may  be  applied  over  the  stomach.  If  the  pain  is  very  violent  a  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  morphine  may  be  almost  indispensable,  although  we  should 
avoid  it  if  possible. 
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CHAPTER   TTn 

ABNORMALITIES    IN    THE    SIZE    AND    POSITION    OF    THE    STOMACH—^ 
MOTOR    DISTURBANCES    OF    THE    STOMACH 


1.  Abnormalities  in  the  Size  of  the  Stomach. — Atony  of  the  Stomach.— 
Like  any  other  orji^an,  the  stomach  mny  prnsfnt  considerable  differences  in  its 
size   without   being  patholojjical.     These   diffcroncos   partly   dopcnd    upon   con-, 
genital  conditions,  and  partly  are  associated  with  the  mode  of  life.    It  bos  lony* 
been  known  that  certain  classes  of  people  who  eat  very  bulky  articles  of  diet 
(c.  g.,  a  great  proportion  of  potatoes),  and  other  large  eaters,  including  many  dia-. 
betics,  have  noticeably  large  stomachs;  but  a  change  in  size  of  this  sort  caul 
not  be  regarded  as  pathological,  provided  the  function  of  the  stomach  is  not  ira-j 
paired.    The  excessive  distention  of  the  organ,  or  the  excessive  demands  upon  th»t 
functional  activity  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  may  finally  render  it 
unequal  to  its  task.     Then  we  reach  a  pathological  disturbance,  a  sort  of  over-  ^-^ 

strain  of  the  stomach,  a  muscular  insufficiency  analogous  to  the  myopathic  dis 

eases  of  the  heart,  which  have  been  so  much  studied.     Obviously  one  important  .^^ 
factor  here  would  be  the  original  quality  of  the  muscular  fiber:  if  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach  are  weak  from  the  start,  they  will  become  insufficient  all  the-* 
sooner. 

We  must  state  that  in  our  experience  well-marked  cases  of  primary  idiopathic 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  as  an  expression  of  pure  muscular  insufficiency,  seem 
to  he  far  from  frequent,  although  slight  degrees  of  muscular  weakness  occur 
quite  often. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  physician  sliould  lay  littlej 
stress  upon  the  mere  estimation  of  the  size  of  the  stomach.  And,  indeed,  its  BiraJ 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  amount  ingested.  We  can  form  an  opinion  of  th©j 
size  of  the  organ  by  percussion  of  the  empty  stomach,  or  by  percussing  it  altei 
nately  empty  and  filled  with  water  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube,  or,  what  ia\ 
much  simpler  and  more  certain,  by  distending  it  with  air,  as  above  mentioned] 
(page  420).  In  general,  we  can  say  there  is  dilatation  of  the  stomach  if  thai 
lower  border  of  the  fufidus  extends  below  the  level  of  the  navel  while  the  lesserj 
curvature  is  in  a  normal  position;  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  important  questioal 
is  not  the  size,  but  the  mofnr  ability  of  the  organ,  and  it  is  far  more  important] 
to  determine  the  functional  activity  by  means  of  a  test  meal,  in  the  manner 
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dy  explained  (page  420),  llian  to  find  out  the  mere  size  of  the  stomnch.    If 

organ  empties  itself  in  a  nonnal  way,  any  dilatation  that  there  may  be  has 
no  sigmificance.  If  there  is  some  tendency  to  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents 
because  of  muscular  insufficiency,  we  may  have  mild  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such 
as  gastric  oppression,  eructations,  or  even  occasional  vomiting. 

If,  however,  we  find  that  the  stomach  is  dilated  and  that  the  motor  efficiency 
is  decidedly  impaired,  with  actual  stagnation  and  accumulation  of  ingeata  in 
the  stomach,  we  ourselves  think  it  is  always  justifiable  to  assume  that  there 
is  a  pyloric  stenosis.  In  such  case  the  disease  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  not 
a  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  but  an  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  which  leadi* 
to  stenosis  and  its  results,  as  we  have  already  described  at  length  (pages  438  and 
447).  It  has  often  been  maintained  that  in  cases  of  primary  muscular  dilata- 
tion there  may  occur  mechanical  kinks  in  the  pylorus  and  sacculations  in  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  cause  a  considerable  hindrance  to  the  emptying  of  the  viscus. 
This  may  be  possible,  but  we  have  never  seen  such  a  case,  nor  read  a  conclusive 
report  of  one. 

In  this  place  a  symptom  may  be  mentioned  which  is  often  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  dilatation.  We  refer  to  splashing  in  the  stomach  when  palpation  is  practiced 
by  a  sort  of  pushing  or  thrusting  motion.  Marked  splashing  is  indeed  very  often 
audible  in  cases  of  actual  dilatation  due  to  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  but  it  is  very 
frequently  heard  in  persons  who  have  dyspepsia,  and  even  in  persons  who  are 
perfectly  welL  Children  sometimes  play  at  producing  splashing  sounds  in  their 
own  stomachs,  and  by  practice  acquire  great  technical  dexterity  1  And  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  the  sound  is  produced  by  nervous  and  hypochondriacal  pa- 
tients, to  whom  the  splashing  is  a  source  of  anxiety.  Splashing  occurs  when  air 
and  fluid  are  both  present  in  the  stomach,  provided  the  abdominal  walls  as  well 
as  the  gastric  walls  are  not  too  tense.  In  this  sense  it  is,  therefore,  correct  to 
sasociate  so-called  atony  of  the  stomach  with  the  splashing,  because  it  may  often 
he  due  to  a  certain  laxity  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  but  we  should 
never  lay  any  special  stress  upon  the  sound,  unless  upon  examination  we  find  at 
the  same  time  a  distinct  disturbance  of  the  motor  efficiency  of  the  stomach. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  mere  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  not  an  independ- 
ent disease.  For  example,  in  practice  we  may  unhesitatingly  refer  every  case  of 
'well-marked  dilatation  with  decided  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents  to  steno- 
sis of  the  pylorus,  and  of  course  this  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  disease. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  slight  degrees  of  gastric  dilatation,  or  per- 
liaps  a  better  expression  would  be  idiopathic  motor  insufficiency  of  the  stomach 
(mnsoalar  atony  of  the  stomach),  which  occur  when  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  there  is  any  anatomical  change  at  the  pylorus.  We  may  assume 
that  such  motor  insufficiency  exists  when  there  is  a  slight  but  distinct  tendency 
for  food  to  accumulate  in  the  stomach. 

In  treating  this  simple  muscular  atnny,  we  should  first  regulate  the  diet.  The 
separate  meals  must  not  be  too  large,  but  they  should  be  nutritious,  and  per- 
haps even  somewhat  stimulating.  Rye  bread,  small  portions  of  vegetables,  and 
nourishing  meat  dishes  are  by  no  means  interdicted.  Large  amounts  of  liquid 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  needlessly  dilate  the  stomach.  In  simple  atony,  lavage 
is  seldom  necessary.  At  the  most,  we  might  at  the  beginning  of  treatment  com- 
pietely  empty  the  stomach  a  few  times.  Other  suitable  measures  are  cold  spon- 
ginip  ftsd  nibbing  of  the  epigastrium,  the  application  of  electricity  (particularly 
the  galvanic  current)  to  the  stomach,  and  cautious  massage  of  that  region, 
Axaong  internal  remedie*,  nux  vomica  deserves  to  be  employed. 

Wbeiber  there  is  such  a  thing  as  abnormal  smallnei^  of  the  stomach,  giving 
rise  to  flymptoms,  is  not  yet  known.     Perhaps  there  may  be  such  a  condition  in 
in  wbich  feeble  and  ill-nourished  individuals,  usually  of  the  female  sex. 
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can  take  hut  a  few  morsels  before  they  have  a  feeling  of  fullness  Bnd  satiety, 
so  never  become  well  nourished  despite  every  eifort.     We  may  find  the  atoi 
very  small  as  a  secondary  result  in  many  fonns  of  inanition,  particularly  in  as- 
sociation with  stenosis  of  thcj  trsophajnis  and  of  the  cardia. 

2.  Abnormal  Position  of  the  Stomach. — Gaitroptosis. — Kussmaul  waa  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  great  frequency  of  the  downward  dislocation  of  the 
gtomach.  Glenard  has  written  much  about  it.  Either  the  entire  organ  may 
sink  ilown,  or,  what  is  more  common,  the  right  half  alone,  so  that  the  or/^an 
takes  a  vertit-al  iwsition.  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  may  lie  partly  in  congenital 
conditions,  but  in  the  main  it  is  certainly  the  purely  met^hanical  result  of  the 
pressure  of  clothing.  Gastroptosis  is  an  extremely  common  phenomenon  in  grown- 
up girls  and  women  who  wear  tightly-laced  corsets,  and  fasten  the  bands  of  their 
clothing  snugly  about  them.  It  also  occurs  in  men,  but  far  le9  often.  Usually, 
with  the  gastroptosis  is  associated  a  change  in  the  position  of  other  organs,  occur- 
ring in  the  same  way.  In  particular,  the  right  kidney  becomes  abnormally  moT- 
able,  and  consequently  rciulily  palpable  (see  the  chapter  on  movable  kidney),  and 
the  transverse  colon  sinks  down  either  in  its  right  half  or  in  its  middle  portion. 
Glenard  has  termed  this  condition  enteroptosis,  and  ascribed  to  it  an  important 
role  in  the  netiology  of  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neurasthenia.  Well-marked  cases  of 
enteroptosis  are  most  frequent  in  women  who  have  lax  abdominal  walls  because  of 
repeated  confinements. 

The  experienced  eye  may  often  recognize,  or  at  least  surmise,  gastroptosis 
upon  external  inspection  of  the  abdomen.    One  is  struck  by  the  collapsed  appear- 
ance of  the  epigastrium,  where  one  often  feels  marked  pulsation  of  the  abdom- 
inal aorta.    Below  the  navel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seen  a  protuberance,  the  shape 
of  which  may  quite  distinctly  suggest  the  contours  of  the  stomach.     At   this 
spot,  below  the  navel,  distinct  spkiihing  may  not  infrequently  be  obtnine<l  by 
proixT  palpation.     An  absolute  diagnosis  of  gastroptosis,  however,  requires  the 
artificial  inflation  of  the  stomach  (I'ide  supra,  page  420).    When  this  is  done  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  stomach   is  immediately  recognized.     Of  course,  the! 
most  important  point  is  the  demonstration  of  a  downward  displacement  of  thaj 
lesser  curvature.     This  is  found  half%vay  Ix-tween  the  navel  and  the  epigastric  I 
angle,  or  often  even  at  the  level  of  the  navel.     The  downward  disi)lacement  of 
the  greater  curvature  alone  drtos  not  establish  gastroptosis^  because  it  may  bo 
due  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

Inflation  of  the  stomnHi  is  such  a  simple  and  reliable  method  of  examina- 
tion that  there  scarcely  seems  any  real  necessity  for  other  methods.     For  this! 
reason  Einhorn's  rc<'onimen(lat!on  of  electric  transillumination  of  the  stomach,] 
by  means  of  an  ineando.'iccnt  light  introduced  into  the  organ  ("  gastro-diaphanos-j 
copy  "),  is  scarcely  likely  to  become  generally  adopted  by  physicians.     It  giveaj 
some  indications  of  the  position  of  the  stomach,  but  the  conclusions  drawn  frornj 
its  use  are  by  no  means  infallible.     The  displacement  of  the  kidney,  which  ia 
often  associated  with  gaslnipfosis,  can  be  easily  recognized  by  means  of  palpa- 
tion.    The  position  of  the  colon  (coloptosis)  can  be  demonstrated  by  distending 
the  large  intestine  with  air  or  water. 

The  question  of  the  clinical  significance  of  gastroptosis  is  not  very  easy  to^ 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remarke<l  that,  if  we  pay  attention  to 
the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  well-developed  gastroptosis  is  very  frequent  in  per- 
sons who  have  not  the  slightest  sj-mptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
patients,  esptH?ially  women,  who  complain  of  such  annoyances  as  pressure  and  a 
sense  of  fullness,  attacks  of  gastric  pain,  eructations,  and  occasional  vomiting, 
and  who  are  found  to  have  a  distinct  gastroptosis.  In  such  a  case  we  should 
invariably  proceed  to  test  the  secretory  and  motor  functions  of  the  stomach. 
Very  often  these  are  perfectly  normal,  and  such  a  condition  scarcely  justifies  us 
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m  assnining  offhand  chat  there  is  a  causative  relation  between  the  gastroptosis 
and  the  patient's  symptoms.  Oostroptosia  is  so  common  that  the  relation  is  more 
likely  one  of  simple  coinciJence.  If  we  make  a  searching  examination  into  the 
patient's  condition  we  shall  usually  discover  that  the  gastric  symptoms  are  asso- 
ciated with  many  other  symptoms  of  a  neurasthenic  kind,  and  hence  are  very 
likely,  for  the  most  part,  of  purely  i>sychical  origin  (see  the  following  chapter). 

Still,  it  can  not  be  absolutely  denied  that  certain  disagreeable  sensalions  in 
the  abdomen  and  along  the  digestive  tract  may  be  directly  dependent  upon  gas- 
troptosis;  and,  furthermore,  gastroptosis  in  some  few  cases  seems  to  occasion  a 
mechanical  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  the  stomach  contents,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  vertical  position  of  the  organ,  so  that  we  have  a  aenae  of  oppression 
in  the  stomach,  ^nictations,  and  other  symptoms;  but  this  motor  insufficiency 
ahould  be  proved,  not  assumed.  As  a  rule,  even  well-marked  gastroptosis  is  not 
associate^l  with  any  disturbance  of  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach.  There  is 
more  likelihood  tliat  the  habitual  constipation,  which  often  accompanies  the 
dyspeptic  sjTnptoms  of  gastroptosis,  is  at  least  in  part  the  result  of  an  associated 
coloptosis. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  which  may  be  present  in  a 
case  of  gastroptosis,  we  have  a  most  desirable  basis  in  the  gastroptosis  itself, 
although  the  author  at  least  is  convinced  that  its  main  efficacy  is  subjective. 
If  gastroptosis  has  been  made  out,  we  must  absolutely  forbid  the  wearing  of 
tightly-laced  corsets,  or  too  snugly  fitting  gowns.  It  is  often  useful  to  apply  a 
wide  abdominal  band  above  the  symphysis.  This  in  many  cases  fully  replaces 
the  more  complicated  "  abdominal  corsets  "  and  similar  apparatus.  With  regard 
to  diet,  we  forbid  the  taking  of  large  amounts  of  liquid,  and  prescribe  nourL§hitig 
that  is  not  bulky.     Particularly  when  patients  are  emaciated  and  appri^- 

isive,  we  often  do  the  greatest  good  by  ordering  a  highly  nutritious  diet.  The 
region  of  the  stomach  should  be  nihlied  briskly  once  or  twice  a  day  with  cold 
water  or  brandy.  The  employment  of  faradic  and  galvanic  electricity  or  mas- 
sage is  particularly  indicated  when  constipation  is  present. 

Of  course  we  must  pay  attention,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  general  neurasthenic 
condition,  which  is  usually  alno  present.  In  this  regard  great  importance  at- 
taches to  a  suitable  mental  treatment,  in  order  to  free  the  patient  from  her  exag- 
gerated anxiety  and  ai)prehension. 


CHAPTER   TX 

NEBVOUS    DYSPEPSIA 
(  Ontlric  Neu  raxtk^n  ia ) 

We  have  repeatedly  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  many  disturb- 
ances of  the  gastric  functions  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  innervation  of  the 
stomach,  or  to  actual  disease  of  its  nerves;  thus  some  have  been  inclined  to 
refer  the  disturbances  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  such  as  hyperacidity 
and  hypersecretion,  to  abnormal  conditions  of  the  secretory  nerves.  Many  cases 
of  "cardialgia  ■'  have  been  regartN'd  as  pure  "neuralgia"  of  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  stomach;  and  also  in  the  domain  of  the  muscular  activity  of  the  stom- 
ach, authors  have  distinguished  conditions  of  nervous  weakness  (nervous  atony 
of  the  stomach)  and  of  nervous  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  (so-called 
"peristaltic  unrest"  of  the  stomach;  constant  nnubling  in  the  stomach  nnd 
similar  symptoms).    There  is  no  doubt  that  in  cases  of  severe  organic  disease  of 
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the  nervous  system  there  may  be  well-marked  gastric  symptoms  as  direct  coi 
queiices  of  nervous  irritation — for  example,  we  have  nervous  vomiting  in  cerebral! 
tumor  and  meningitis,  and  gastric  crises  in  tabes.    It  is,  therefore,  not  impos- 
sible that  there  may  also  be  primary  diseases  of  the  sensory,  motor,  and  secre-' 
tory  nerves  of  the  stomach  with  corresponding  symptoms,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
proved,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  actually  "  nervous  "  gastric  diseases  are  very 
rare,  if  they  occur  at  all.    At  present,  clinical  experience  does  not  justify  us  iul 
putting  in  this  category,  with  any  degree  of  certuinty,  any  disorder  except  thel 
state  above  described  (page  459),  in  which  there  is  periodical  vomiting  with  gas- 
tric pain  and  hypersecretion. 

There  are  numerous  cases  which  are  at  present  habitually  termed  nervous  i 
dyspepsia,  but  in  our  opinion  the  overwheSming  majority  of  these  have  an  origiu 
different  from  the  one  implied.  Such  pntients  assert  that  after  every  meal 
they  have  pressure  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  that  after  a  few  moulhfuls  thej 
stomach  feels  full  and  distended,  and  consequently  they  often  have  palpitation  i 
and  a  troublesome  feeling  of  constraint  in  the  chest.  The  patients  frequently 
complain  of  eructations  also,  and  ocensionally  of  vomiting.  These  symptoms 
are  nil  such  as  occur  in  the  same  way  in  actual  diseases  of  the  stomach,  but  in 
these  patients  there  are  usually  certain  other  symptoms  present,  which  indicate 
the  nervous  character  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
above  symptoms  display  striking  variations  in  their  severity.  The  same  patient 
who  to-day  complains  of  great  distress  in  his  stomach  after  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
soup,  at  another  time,  when  he  is  in  a  happy  and  lively  frame  of  mind,  will  eat  a 
large  dinner  without  being  reminded  that  he  has  a  stomach;  but  as  soon  as  he 
gets  angry  or  irritated,  or,  in  brief,  in  a  "  sensitive  "  condition,  the  gastric  symp- 
toms appear  at  once  in  an  exaggerated  form.  On  all  such  occasions,  therefore, 
we  see  most  clearly  the  influence  of  the  imagination  and  of  general  psychical 
irritation  on  the  behavior  of  the  stomach.  Every  one  knows  that  a  violent  rage 
or  any  experience  arousing  anxiety  or  hope — any  excitement,  sad  or  joyful — may 
immediately  destroy  the  appetite;  and  very  great  mental  disturbance  not  infre--| 
quently  also  causes  vomiting  or  similar  symptoms.  In  the  same  way  in  sensitive 
individuals  even  the  mildest  psychical  influences  produce  similar  results;  but 
in  this  regard  there  is  nothing  which  has  so  unfavorable  an  influence  as  that , 
state  of  psychical  disturbance  which  is  associated  with  great  concern  for  one's 
own  health — that  is,  a  condition  of  hypochondriacal  anxiety — anxiety  lest 
something  which  has  lK?cn  eaten  may  do,  damage;  constant  dread  that  a  grave' 
disorder  of  the  stomach  may  be  developing.  These  mental  disturbances  are  es- 
pecially influential  in  maintaining  and  progressively  aggravating  the  abnor- 
mal condition.  This  is  the  explanation  of  th.it  peculiar  psychical  hj'perteathesia 
which  feels  the  acutest  "  pain "  in  the  stomachy  when  there  is  really  nothing 
but  a  perfectly  normal  general  sensation.  And  the  same  explanation  applies 
to  certain  muscular  contractions — half  unconscious,  half  voluntary — which 
occasion  eructations,  vomiting,  and  similar  phenomena.  The  patient  has  some 
symptoms  which  he  feels  subjectively,  and  some  which  seem  to  him  to  be  actually 
objective,  and  they  are  in  part  the  result  of  pure  imagination  (or  "  auto-sug- 
gestion") and  in  part  the  physiologically  necessary  consequence  of  tlie  great 
psychical  disturbance. 

What  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  our  conviction  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  we  are  not  dealing  with  any  function.')!  disturbance  of 
the  gastric  nerves,  but  with  abnormal  "psychogenic"  irritations  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  results  of  which  are  apparent  mainly  in  the  domain  of  the 
gastric  functions.  Nervous  dyspepsia  is  merely  one  example  of  that  great  group 
of  nervous  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  hypochondriacal  disturb- 
ances of  mind,  and  which  may  appear  in  the  most  diverse  organs.     It  is  properly  i 
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nothingr  tut  a  symptom  of  the  constitutional  **  nervousness  "  or  neurasthenia,  and 
is  therefore  termed  by  many  physicians,  with  abnulute  correctness,  gastric  neu- 
rasthenia. By  careful  clinical  observation  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  almost 
all  the  ordinary  g^astric  symptoms  may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  be 
excited  by  purely  psychical  influences.  It  is  evident  that  anorexia  is  often  the 
result  of  simple  mental  disturbance,  especially  when  of  a  hypochondriacal  char- 
ncter;  but  excessive  craving  for  food  (bulimia)  is  certainly  in  most  cases  also 
of  purely  psychical  origin,  arising  from  special  imperative  conceptions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  most  varied  abnormal  sensations,  ranging  from  simple 
oppression  to  a  most  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  may  have  a  purely  subjective 
origin.  The  l»est  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  often  apparently  rairarulous  effect  of 
remedies  which  have  a  purely  suggestive  and  psychical  influence  (Mimple  reassur- 
ance of  the  patient,  hypnotism,  and  various  external  and  internal  remedies).  It 
is  very  important  to  know  that  in  many  cases  also  eructations  and  vomiting  have 
a  merely  psychical  and  central  origin.  They  are  due  to  the  influence  of  certain 
ideas  which  make  the  eructations  or  vomiting  appear  unavoidable,  and  the 
action  at  first  is  due  to  unconscious  volition,  and  finally  becomes  a  sort  of  die- 
eased  habit.  Many  nervous  and  hypochondriacal  patients  who  regard  them- 
eelves  as  dyspeptics  become  true  virtuosi  in  eructations  and  vomiting,  the  reflex 
process  becoming  easier  and  easier  because  of  repetition,  and  being  excited  by 
unconscious  volition.  General  psychical  disturbance  may  also  cause  eructations 
and  vomiting  by  direct  stimulation.  We  know  persons  who  are  attacked  with 
nausea  and  vomiting  upon  any  great  excitomeut.  Even  in  children  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  to  observe  persistent  vomiting  after  almost  every  meal,  and  that  this 
is  of  a  purely  "  nervous  "  character  appears  from  the  rapid  beneficial  effect  of 
exclusively  psychical  treatment — e.g.,  if  the  child  is  strictly  forbidden  to  vomit. 
We  often  %ee  just  the  same  condition  in  adolescent  girls,  freejuently  assttciated 
with  other  hysterical  symptoms.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  briefly  men- 
tioned that  there  may  be  a  "  nervous  " — that  is,  hysterical — hiemateniesis.  (For 
partictdars  in  regard  to  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  hysteria; 
id.  in  k'^neral,  the  chapters  on  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  should  be  referred  to 
I'SUpplenienting  what  has  l>een  said  here.) 

Very  often  other  nervous  symptoms  are  obser\'ed  besides  llK)se  referred  to 
the  stomach.  There  are  signs  of  excessive  mental  irritability,  s.\Tuptoni3  ref- 
erable to  the  head,  such  as  hendacbe.  pressure  in  the  head,  vertign;  nbnonna! 
sensations  in  the  extremities,  of  pnin,  cfddnrss,  numbness,  and  the  like.  Thcr«' 
are  almost  invariably,  also,  certain  attendant  intestinal  symptoms.  The  patient 
complains  of  bloating  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  irregular  and  sluggrsJi  bowels, 

Nervous  dyspepsia  becomes  a  more  serious  matter  when  the  patient  is  pre- 
vented from  taking  sufficient  nourishment,  by  fenr  of  committing  errors  in  dii^t, 
and  because  of  the  loss  of  appetite  which  his  mental  uneasiness  occasions.  Thrre 
are  sometimes  complete  nervous  nnorexia,  a  constant  dread  of  eating  or  an  actual 
arersion  toward  any  food,  and  a  considerable  or  e.xcessive  emaciation,  usually 
I^MWooiated  with  great  bodily  wenkness.  Such  patients  finally  take  to  their  beds 
<n)d  give  the  impression  of  severe  illness. 

Diagnosil. — In  many  cases  the  experienced  physician  can  make  an  extremely 
probable  diagnosis  of  nervoiis  dyspepsia  merely  from  the  symptoms  which  the 
patient  entmierates.  The  tnie  condition  is  suggested  by  the  general  nervous- 
ness, by  the  prominence  of  anxiety  and  of  hypochondriacal  notions,  the  variabil- 
ity of  the  symptoms  and  their  relation  to  psychical  irritation,  and  the  other 
attendant  symptoms  of  a  nervous  character,  such  as  hcfldache,  vertigo,  palpita- 
tion, and  a  senst^-  of  oppression.  Still,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived,  because  the  symp- 
toms seem  to  be  so  objective  that  the  physician  feels  constrained  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  although  none  exists,  and  because, 
30 
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on  the  other  hand,  an  actual  disease  of  the  stomach  may  be  present  in  a  t« 
nervous  individual  and  fail  to  be  recognized,  being^  wholly  obscured  by  the  gen- 
eral nervous  phenoraena.  For  this  reason,  even  in  cases  which  seem  to  be  the 
most  simple,  we  would  do  well  to  make  a  careful  objective  examination,  and  this 
is  of  course  an  absolute  necessity  in  all  cases  which  are  obstinate  and  severe. 

Oftea  the  objective  examination  shows  clearly  normal  conditions  in  every 
respect:  the  external  examination  ia  normal,  and  the  position,  secretion,  and 
motility  of  the  stomach  are  normal.  In  such  a  case  the  diagmosis  is  established, 
and  the  mere  result  of  examination  will  often  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  patient.  For  this  reason  a  painstaking  examination  is  often  the  best  rem- 
edy for  many  patients  with  nervous  dyspepsia.  It  is  more  difficult  to  reach  a 
conclusion  when  certain  abnormalities  are  found,  although  there  are  no  signs 
of  indubitable  organic  disease — that  is,  there  is  no  tumor  nor  evidence  of  steno- 
sis of  the  pylorus  nor  genuine  hoemorrhnge — but  we  do  find,  for  example, 
distinct  hyperacidity  or  hypersecretion  j  less  often  acblorhydria ;  very  frequently 
gastroptosis;  and  often,  it  is  said  (although,  according  to  the  author's  experi- 
ence, this  is  rare),  some  slight  disturbance  of  motility,  so-called  atony  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  How  shall  such  cases  be  interpreted?  Shall  we 
always  lay  stress  exclusively  upon  the  objective  anomalies  which  are  discovered, 
and  refer  to  them  every  one  of  the  many  symptoms  the  patient  enumerates?  In 
the  authors  opinion,  this  would  often  be  erroneous.  It  has  been  especially 
emphasized  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  conditions  mentioned  are  frequent 
and  are  apt  to  cause  no  symptoms  at  all,  so  that  if  we  find  associated  with  well- 
marked  nervous  dyspepsia  a  gastroptosis,  or  a  moderate  hypersecretion,  or  acblor- 
hydria, in  many  cases  the  association  is  a  mere  chance  coincidence  without  sig- 
nificance. We  think  that  such  conditions  should  not  be  wholly  disregarded,  but 
yet  their  clinical  importance  should  not  be  orerestimfited;  and  from  a  therapeu- 
tic point  of  view,  also,  they  should  be  borne  in  mind,  but  never  to  the  neglect 
of  that  general  psychical  treatment  which  is  usually  much  more  important. 
Such  conditions  also  are  very  useful  as  a  handle  for  mental  therapeutics  (as  we 
have  already  pointed  out),  because  of  the  favorable  effect  which  treatment  of 
them  has  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient. 

A  most  difficult  question  in  diagnosis,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween ulcer  and  nervous  dyspepsia  when  there  is  distinct  hyx>ersecretion  without 
evident  signs  of  ulcer  (see  page  458).  In  such  a  case  all  the  separate  symp- 
toms must  be  duly  considered,  and  yet  we  may  be  obligetl  to  await  the  further 
development  of  the  disease  and  the  results  of  treatment  before  arriving  at  n 
conclusion.  Patients  with  nervous  dyspepsia  are  apt  to  grow  worse  and  worse 
under  strict  treatment  for  ulcer,  while  an  opi>osite  mode  of  treatment  (,vid« 
infra)  often  has  the  most  brilliant  results. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  mainly  on  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  patient.  If  the  harmful  mental  influences  or  other  etiological  factors  are 
persistently  active,  actual  and  permanent  recovery  h  hardly  to  be  expected;  but  if 
the  cause  can  be  removed,  complete  recovery  is  not  rare,  even  in  what  seem  to  be 
grave  cases.  A  liability  to  relapses  is,  of  course,  almost  always  loft  behind,  as 
moat  patients  are  constitutionally  nervous. 

Treatment. — If  nervous  dyspepsia  has  once  been  diagnosticated,  the  proper 
aim  of  our  theraiieutic  efforts  becomes  perfectly  definite.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  convince  the  patient  that  he  has  no  incurable  or  even  dangerous  gastric 
disease,  but  that,  on  the  contrary',  his  stomach  is  perfectly  capable  of  performing 
its  fTinctiona  in  a  normal  manner.  Nothing  could  be  more  harmful  to  a  sufferer 
from  nervous  dyspepsia  than  to  have  his  physician  manifest  great  anxiety  about 
treatment,  and  prescril>e  a  very  strict  diet.  The  patient  must  rather  be  grad- 
•ually  led  to  use  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food.     It  is  in  this  way  nlnno  that 
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he  regains  a  confidence  in  himself,  when  he  sees  that  the  hearty  food  does  him  no 
harm,  that  he  is  gaining  flesh,  and  that  the  bowels  are  becoming  regular. 

Internal  remedies  are  best  omitted  altogether  if  the  patient  has  already  taken 
a  good  deal  of  medicine.  If  they  are  successful,  it  is  usually  because  of  their 
influence  on  the  mind.  It  is  very  important  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  abuse 
of  purgatives.  If  we  must  prescribe  some  medicine,  the  bitter  tonics  are  most 
suitable,  particularly  the  tincture  of  nnx  vomica.  For  anaemic  patients^  we  may 
order  iron,  quinine,  or  arsenic.  For  nervous  vomiting  and  eructations,  bro- 
mide of  potassium  is  to  be  given,  or  antipyrine  and  similar  remedies.  Treatment 
with  cold  water  and  with  electricity  are  often  extremely  beneficial,  although 
probably  their  effect  is  mainly  subjective,  for  in  cases  of  this  sort  psychical  treat- 
ment is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Even  if  we  gravely  command  the  patient 
not  to  yield  to  the  impulse  to  vomit,  but  to  resist  it  as  much  as  possible,  such  an  in- 
junction will  often  do  away  with  the  symptom,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  in  cases 
of  nervous  vomiting  that  it  will  cease  as  soon  as  nourishing  diet  i»  allowed, 
although  previously  it  has  occurred  invariably  after  the  most  delicate  kinds  of 
food.  It  is  often  very  advantageous  in  nervous  vomiting  to  limit,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  amount  of  liquids,  such  as  soup  and  milk,  and  to  prescribe  a  dry  sub- 
stantial diet.    In  many  cases  the  vomiting  will  then  cease  very  promptly. 

If  there  are  certain  objective  abnormalities  present  as  well  as  the  purely  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  we  must  pay  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  these  (vide  supra). 
If  there  is  gastroptosis,  we  should  forbid  constriction  of  the  waist  by  the  cloth- 
ing, and  should  order  a  suitable  abdominal  bandage.  If  there  is  hypersecretion, 
we  should  employ  alkalies,  or  possibly  lavage;  if  achlorhydria,  hydrochloric  acid- 

Those  methods  of  treatment  are  of  great  value  which  are  directed  to  the  ton- 
ing up  of  the  body  in  general  and  the  nervous  system  in  particular.  The  patient 
may  go  into  the  country  or  to  the  mountains  or  the  seashore.  Methodical  treat- 
ment with  cold  water  is  good;  in  particular,  sponging  combined  with  rubbing  of 
the  trunk  and  the  whole  body  almost  always  gives  good  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  health-resorts  which  often  do  good  in  the  case  of  organic  gastric  dis- 
ease are  but  seldom  beneficial  in  nervous  dyspepsia.  Thus,  we  linve  frequently 
seen  such  patients,  who  had  been  sent  by  their  physicians  to  Carlsbnd,  return 
worse  rather  than  better.  We  have  repeatedly  found  electricity  valuaMe,  al- 
though we  surmise  that  its  subjective  effect  may  be  of  chief  importance.  Gal- 
vanism is  applied  along  the  spinal  column,  and  also  through  the  stomacli  horizon- 
tally, one  large  electrode  being  placed  upon  the  epigastrium  and  the  other  on  the 
back.  It  is  well  to  reverse  the  current  frequently.  Faradization  and  massage 
of  the  abdominal  walls  are  indicated,  especially  when  there  is  constipation. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  the  aetiological  factors  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
patient  must  be  warned  against  mental  or  bodily  overexertion,  emotional  excite- 
ment, etc.  The  main  point  is  to  aim  at  a  methodical  moral  training  of  the 
patient.  He  should  learn  to  feel  and  to  behave  like  a  healthy  person.  He  pIiouUI 
regain  his  self-control,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  upset  by  every  plijrlit  psychical 
shock,  whether  subjective  or  coming  from  without.  It  is  self-evident  that  this 
goal  is  to  be  attained  not  by  baths  and  prescriptions,  but  by  correet  moral  guid- 
ance. The  best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  with  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  this  disease,  lies  in  the  therapeutic  suecespcs  which  can  be  obtained  in 
this  manner  alone,  although  it  is  a  pity  that  they  arc  more  often  achieved  by 
empirics  and  quacks  than  by  scientifieally  edueated  physioians.  It  is  therefore 
true  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  as  of  all  oiher  similar  neurastlienic  conditions,  that 
it  is  to  be  cured  not  by  physic  but  by  the  pliysician. 
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SECTION  V 
Diseases  of  the  Intestines 

CHAPTER  I 

IliTESTIlTAI.    CATABBH 

{ t'atariltal  f.'n(critif) 

2Etio\<igy. — The  majority  of  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh,  like  gastric  catarrh^ 
are  due  to  an  abnormal  irritation  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  by 
its  contents.  In  many  cases  the  irritants  are  of  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical 
nature,  and  depend  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  taken,  which  ex- 
plains why  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  catarrh  of  the  intestine  are  so  often  com- 
hined  with  oach  other.  Noxious  suhstances,  taken  into  the  system  by  the  inges- 
tion of  spoiled  fi)od,  such  as  spoiled  meat,  fish,  beer,  etc.,  very  often  play  a  part  in 
the  origin  of  intestinal  catarrh. 

To  the  intestinal  catarrhs  caused  by  improper  food  we  may  add  the  toxic 
catarrhs  which  are  produced  by  the  <lirect  ingestion  of  poisonous  substances  into 
the  digrcstive  tract.  Severe  inflammations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
arise  from  poisoning^  by  mineral  acids  and  corrosive  alkalies,  arsenic,  corroaive 
sublimate,  etc.  Intestinal  catarrh  may  also  arise  from  the  imprudent  use  of 
certain  drug's,  especially  active  cathartics. 

A  great  many  casus  of  intestinal  catarrh  are  due  to  infectious  influences; 
theee  include  most  of  the  apparently  sjiontaneous  i^iitnrrhs,  and  also  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  catarrhs  attributed  to  takin;ar  cold  or  pfptting  wot,  and.  finally,  those 
affections  which  often  develop  epidemically  or  endemically  in  hot  weather,  and 
.which  wo  term  sunnner  complaint,  cholera  morbus,  etc.  Cholera  morbus  is  an 
specially  severe  form,  and  it  will  be  described  more  fully  later  on.  We  must  also 
'feention  here  that  intestinal  catarrh  is  very  often  one  symptom  of  other  general 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  dysentery,  septic  diseases,  or  severe  malaria. 

In  a  tinal  class  of  cases  intestinal  catarrh  develops  from  disturbances  of  the 
circulation,  which  caxise  a  passive  hypereemia  of  the  intestinal  raucous  membrane. 
Diseases  of  the  liver  and  portal  vein,  and  also  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  kid- 
neys, and  lungs,  are  the  chief  aflfections  which  produce  a  stasis  in  the  portal  sys- 
tem, and  thus  an  intestinal  catarrh;  bwt  here  the  stasis  is  probably,  in  most  cases, 
oidy  a  predisposing  factor  in  the  development  of  the  catarrh,  since  the  action  of 
all  other  irritants  is  made  easier  by  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 

The  great  frequency  of  intestinal  catarrh  in  both  sexes,  and  at  every  age,  is 
well  known.  Children,  above  nlK  have  a  pronounced  tendency  to  diseases  of 
the  intestine,  so  that,  by  a  probable  estimate,  almost  one  third  of  the  illnesses 
of  children  are  to  be  referred  to  the  intestinal  canal.  We  will  give  a  special 
dt"^criptif>n  of  inte^tinnl  catarrh  in  children  on  account  of  this  fact. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  pathological  changes  in  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  are  essentially  the  same  as  are  met  with  in  the  inflammation 
of  any  other  mucous  membrane.  Redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  coat, 
increasetl  secretion  of  mucus,  and  in  severe  cases  purulent  products  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane,  and  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissue  itself,  are  the  well- 
known  processes  characteristic  of  all  catarrhal  inflammations.  The  solitary  and 
agminated  follicles  often  swell  in  follicular  catarrh,  and  they  may  finally  be<x>me 
the  seat  of  superficial  follicular  ulcers.  We  often  find  superficial  erosions  on 
the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  severe  cases  the  so-called  catarrhal 
ulcers. 
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If  the  catarrh  has  lasted  a  long  time,  we  sometimes  find  a  considerable  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  gives  an  tmeven,  puffy  appearance  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
intestine.  Circumscribed  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  may  actually  lead 
to  the  formation  of  polypi.  If  the  orifices  of  Licberkiihn's  follicles  are  stopped, 
we  have  a  cystic  degeneration  of  the  follicles  from  the  retention  of  the  intestinal 
juice. 

We  very  often  find,  however,  a  considerable  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially  in  the  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  of  children.  This  atrophy,  which  has 
lately  been  carefully  investigated,  especially  by  Nothnagel,  affects  chiefly  the 
glandular  layer  of  the  mucous  coat.  In  place  of  the  glands,  which  in  many  parts 
may  wholly  disappear,  we  find  connective  tissue  more  or  less  rich  in  cells.  The 
atrophy  is  usually  most  pronounced  in  the  colon  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 
The  muscular  coat  may  also  take  part  in  the  atrophy. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  catarrh  affecting  single  portions  of  the  intestine  will 
be  mentioned  later  on. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptom  by  which  chiefly  we  determine  an  affection 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  which  in  the  milder  cases  is  often  almost  the  only 
sign  of  an  intestinal  catarrh,  is  diarrhoea — that  is,  abnormally  frequent  stools  of  a 
looser  consistency  than  usual;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  we  should  not  attribute 
every  diarrhoea  to  a  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  since  a  large 
number  of  influences  may  directly  produce  an  increased  peristalsis  and  a  conse- 
quent diarrhoea.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sudden  terror  or 
great  anxiety  may  sometimes  cause  an  obstinate  diarrhoea  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  general  nervous  and  neurasthenic  conditions,  we  sometimes  have  a  chronic 
diarrhoea  which  can  be  due  only  to  abnormal  processes  of  innervation — "  nervous 
diarrhoea."  The  diarrhoea  which  may  arise  immediately  after  taking  cold  is  also 
merely  the  result  of  abnormally  great  peristaltic  movements  excited  in  a  reflex 
manner.  Probably  a  number  of  chemical  and  infectious  irritants  may  also  stimu- 
late the  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  thus  set  up  a  diarrhoea,  without  causing 
at  the  same  time  a  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Practically,  however,  we 
can  not  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  diarrhoea  and  intestinal  catarrh;  and, 
in  most  of  the  diarrhoeas  which  have  lasted  for  some  time,  we  are  certainly  rij?ht 
in  supposing  that  there  are  actual  anatomical  lesions  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as 
functional  disturbances. 

There  are  two  chief  factors  which  cause  diarrhoea  in  intestinal  catarrh.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  the  same  injurious  substances  which 
cause  the  catarrh  also  excite  peristalsis.  The  many  products  of  the  abnormal 
processes  of  decomposition  in  the  intestine  also  exert  a  like  influence.  Besides  the 
abnormal  irritants,  however,  we  ought  also  to  consider  an  abnormally  {rroat  irri- 
tability of  the  intestinal  walls  in  catarrh.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  intestine  are  exp)elled  by  the  vigorous  peristaltic  movoinonts  (whidi  the 
patient  himself  often  feels  as  a  "rumbling  in  the  abdomen''),  bofurc!  tho  normal 
consolidation  of  the  freces  is  completed  by  the  absoqitiDn  of  wator.  The  food, 
under  normal  conditions,  passes  through  the  small  intestine  in  two  or  three  hours. 
and  thus  the  consolidation  of  the  faeces  takes  place,  as  is  well  known,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  colon.  We  see,  therefore,  Avhy  tli(>  diarrlnea  owes  its  orifrin 
chiefly  to  the  increased  p>eristalsis  of  the  large  intestine;  although  in  many  cases 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  small  intestine  is  also  increased. 

Besides  increased  i>eristalsia,  another  circumstance  may  perhaps  contribute  to 
the  diarrhoea,  viz.,  the  greater  fluidity  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  due  to  the 
increased  secretion  of  mucus  and  the  exudation  caused  by  the  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation. 

In  the  intestinal  catarrh  due  to  passive  congestion  we  must  consider  still  an- 
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other  factor,  to  explain  the  ihin  and  watery  stools — namely,  the  diminished  ai 
sorption  of  water  by  the  intestine  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation.    In  other 
catarrhs  this  factor  is  quite  subordinate  to  increased  peristalsis. 

The  dinrrhceal  dejections  show  a  considerable  difference  iu  regard  to  their 
minor  characteristics.  Their  number  varies  very  much.  There  are  sometimes 
two  or  three,  and  sometimes  ten  or  more,  evacuations  iu  the  twepty-four  hours. 
The  consistency  of  the  stools  is  pap-Hlie,  or  almost  wholly  watery.  This  is  due 
to  the  abnormal  amount  of  water  in  them,  amoimtlng  to  ninety  or  ninety-five  per 
ceut,,  while  the  amount  in  normal  stouls  is  about  seventy-live  per  cent.  The 
color  of  the  thin  stools  in  intestinal  catarrh  is  usually  bright  yellow,  but  they  are 
sometimes  greenish  from  the  admixture  of  bile  pigment,  and  sometimes  slimy 
(vide  infra). 

In  only  a  part  of  the  cases  does  microscopic  examination  irive  us  information 
as  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  catarrh.  We  usually  find  the  remains  of  the 
food,  muscular  fibers,  starch-granules,  and  fat,  and  also  countless  bacteria,  and 
often  triple  phosphates,  occasional  pus-corpuscles,  and  cylindrical  epithelium — 
chiefly  the  constituents  which  are  found  in  normal  stools.  Further  peculiarities 
will  be  mentioned  below. 

Besides  the  diarrhoea,  there  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  abdominal  pain 
in  intestinal  catarrh,  either  continuous,  or  having  the  character  of  paroxysmal, 
so-called  colicky  pains.  In  catarrh  of  the  rectum  there  is  that  constant  painful 
desire  to  go  to  stool  which  we  term  tenesmus. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  gives,  on  the  whole,  few  important 
results.  Sometimes  the  abdomen  is  flat,  and  sometimes  there  is  meteorism. 
Marked  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  often  causes  gurgling  and  rumbling 
noises — borborygmi.  On  palpation,  the  abdomen  is  often  somewhat  sensitive. 
The  peculiar  colicky  pains,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  alleviated  by  external  pressure. 
In  rare  cases  we  may  detect  a  fluctuation  on  palpation,  if  the  intestine  contains 
much  fluid.  The  results  of  percussion  depend  liirgcly  upon  the  contents  of  the 
intestines.  There  is  dullness  on  percussion  if  the  intestines  are  full,  and  also  if 
they  are  contracted  and  devoid  of  air. 

In  many  cases  of  simple  diarrhcea  the  general  health  is  practically  unaffected, 
but  in  other  cases  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  especially  in  the  severe  infectious 
forms,  the  disturbance  of  the  general  health  may  be  considerable.  The  patient 
feels  so  dull  and  weak  that  he  stays  in  bed.  We  often  see  a  moderate  rise  of  tem- 
perature, between  100*"  and  102''  (38''-39''  C).  There  are  very  often  gastric 
symptoms  also,  especially  loss  of  appetite  and  vomiting.  Other  organs  are  quite 
rarely  affected,  except  in  duodenal  catarrh,  when  the  liver  is  involved  (vide  infra). 
In  acute  infectious  intestinal  catarrhs,  there  is  sometimes  an  eruption  of  herpes 
on  the  lips.  We  have  repeatedly  seen,  in  severe  cases  of  acute  enteritis,  marked 
muscular  and  articular  pains,  and  even  slight  but  manifest  swelling  of  the  joints. 
There  may  also  be  albuminuria,  casts,  and  even  the  signs  of  acute  nephritis,  ns 
a  sequel  of  enteritis. 

Different  Forms  of  Intestinal  Catarrh. — Since  the  intestine  is  an  organ 
which  is  only  slight]}-  accessible  to  physical  examination  during  life,  and  since 
we  can  only  rarely  make  a  post-mortem  examination  in  the  mild  diseases  of  the 
intestine,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  different  forms  of  enteritis  is  defective  in  many 
respectft.  In  practice  we  content  ourselves  in  most  cases  with  diagnosticating  un 
intestinal  catarrh  simply  from  the  existence  of  diarrhcea,  without  laying  much 
Stress  upon  the  special  variety;  but  in  many  cases  some  points  can  be  obtained 
which  give  more  accurate  information  as  to  the  seat  of  the  catarrh.  The  distinc- 
tion between  acute  and  chronic  inte-stinal  catarrh  is  also  of  practical  significance. 

Duodenal  catarrh  can  be  diagnosticated  only  if  it  is  combined  with  jaundice. 
The  details  regarding  it  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  catarrhal  jaundice. 
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Isolated  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines,  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  is  probably 
only  of  rare  occurrence,  except  when  the  upper  portions  of  the  colon  are  involved. 
We  can  veiy  rarely  diagnosticate  it  with  certainty,  but  there  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tors which  permit  us  to  decide  that  the  small  intestine  is  chiefly  affected,  or  at 
least  that  it  is  involved  in  the  disease.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  assume  an  affec- 
tion of  the  small  intestine,  from  obvious  reasons,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  there 
are  also  gastric  disturbances.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  frequent  combination  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  the  portions  of  the  intestine  nearest  the  stomach 
will  be  chiefly  affected.  Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  also  gives  some 
indications,  since  the  slight  sensitiveness  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as 
the  visible  abnormal  peristaltic  action,  affect  chiefly  the  middle  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  abdomen  in  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines,  while  the  analogous 
symptoms  in  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine  affect  the  lateral  and  upper  por- 
tions of  the  abdomen,  corresponding  to  the  anatomical  course  of  the  colon.  We 
can  not  make  a  sharp  distinction,  however,  in  this  respect.  The  results  which 
auscultation  and  percussion  over  the  abdomen  give  in  regard  to  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  gurgling  sounds  and  the  fullness  of  the  loops  of  intestine  are  very  rarely 
unequivocal,  and  hence  are  of  little  value  in  diagnosis. 

Careful  examination  of  the  stools  gives  us  more  information.  As  has  already 
been  said,  we  need  not  have  diarrhoea  in  a  catarrh  confined  to  the  small  intestines, 
since  diarrhoea  is  due  only  to  the  increased  peristalsis  of  the  large  intestine;  hcnco 
diarrhcea  is  absent,  for  example,  in  most  cases  of  duodenal  catarrh  (catarrhal 
jaundice).  In  more  extensive  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines  the  firm  stools 
passed  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  pathological,  because,  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation, they  appear  intimately  mixed  with  little  lumps  of  hyaline  mucus  (Noth- 
nagel).  As  a  rule,  of  course,  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines  is  combined  with  a 
catarrh  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  large  intestine.  Then  we  have  a  diarrhtoa, 
but  the  thin  stools  show  some  peculiarities  which  point  to  an  implication  of  the 
small  intestines.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  peristalsis  of  the  small  intefetine^5, 
we  find  certain  constituents  in  the  stools  which  are  normally  contained  in  the 
small  intestines,  but  which  under  normal  conditions  arc  no  longer  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fseces  in  the  large  intestine.  We  find  here,  in  the  first  place,  undigested 
constituents  of  the  food,  large  masses  of  muscular  fiber,  or  even  fragments  of  meat 
which  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  and  also  starch  and  fat.  Of  course 
the  opposite  hypothesis  does  not  hold  good,  that,  if  we  find  a  large  amount  of  the 
undigested  portions  of  the  food  in  the  stools,  it  must  necessarily  always  point  to  a 
catarrh  of  the  small  intestines,  since  the  dijrestion  may  be  impaired  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  increased  peristalsis  of  the  intestines,  from  any  cause,  must  re- 
sult in  the  same  symptoms.  A  diarrhcea.  in  which  the  thin  stools  contain  a  very 
large  amount  of  undigested  particles  of  food  which  can  be  recognized  by  the 
naked  eye,  was  formerly  called  lientery,  and  the  term  is  still  occasionally  usi-cl. 

If  the  stools  contain  bile  in  addition  to  sonic  portions  of  the  food,  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  characteristic  of  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions the  contents  of  the  small  intestines  alone  show  Gmelin's  test  for  hilo-i)i.ir- 
znent,  while  the  contents  of  the  larpe  intestine,  and  also  the  normal  stool*,  do 
not.  In  intestinal  catarrh,  with  increased  iK'ristalsis  of  the  small  and  larfre  intes- 
tines, there  is,  however,  often  quite  a  large  admixture  of  still  undfcomijoscd  l>il(>- 
pigment.  The  grreen  stools  which  are  so  often  seen  in  the  diarrlnea  of  children, 
and  more  rarely  in  that  of  adults,  are  also  well  known.  Siieli  stools  usually  show 
a  marked  color  reaction  with  nitric  acid.  In  other  capes  we  tind  only  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  stools  stained  with  bile — a  fnot  to  which  Xothm'irel  has  called 
special  attention.  Yellow  pigmented  bits  of  mucus,  and  cylindrical  epithelium 
and  round  cells  stained  with  bile,  are  especially  chariieteri-^tic  of  the  diarrhcea  of 
catarrh  of  the  small  intestines. 
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Catarrh  of  the  Inrge  intestine  is  probably  present  in  every  diarrhrea,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  stated,  inasmuch  as  the  thin  stools  can  bo  explained  only  by  an 
ini'rea*e<l  peristalsis  of  the  large  iute3tine;  but  in  a  number  of  cases  v.'e  have 
syiuptoms  wliifh  point  especially  to  a  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly  of 
its  lower  portion. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  should  show  changes,  such  as  swelling, 
sensitiveness  to  pressure,  etc.,  chiefly  in  the  lateral  portions,  corresponding  to 
the  course  of  the  colon;  but  this  is  rather  a  theoretical  hypothesis  than  a  sign  of 
practical  value.  We  can  not  definitely  affinn,  eilber,  that  ''colicky  pains"  are 
characteristic  of  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine  alone.  The  condition  of  the  stools, 
however,  is  of  importance.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  that,  if  the  stools  con- 
tain many  masses  of  mucus  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  of 
diagnostic  significance.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  stools  in  catarrh  of  the  sixiall 
intestines  also  contain  mucus,  but  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  fteces,  and  hence  it  can  usually  bo  recognized  only  by  the  microscope. 
In  catarrh  of  the  largo  intestine,  however,  the  mucus  rather  adheres  to  the  out- 
side of  the  other  constituents,  and  is  often  present  in  large  masses  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  If  the  catarrh  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  largo  intestine  chiefly,  it 
may  be  that  the  intestinal  contents  are  already  formed  into  firm  lumps,  which 
may  sometimes  be  wholly  or  partly  inclosed  in  a  layer  of  mucus.  In  acute  catarrh 
of  the  lowest  part  of  the  large  intestine  the  evacuations  are  sometimes  composed 
chiefly  of  pure  mucus,  with  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  pus,  as  is  seen  especially 
in  the  "catarrhal  flux"  (see  the  chapter  on  dysentery).  The  more  the  rectum  i« 
involved  in  the  inflammation,  the  worse  is  that  painful  feeding  of  tension  and 
pressure  at  the  anus  during  and  after  the  evacuation,  which  we  term  tenesmus. 

Isolated  inflammation  of  the  rectum  (proctitis)  is,  at  least  in  part,  directly 
aeeeiisible  to  e.vainiuation  by  the  finger  or  by  the  speoulum.  Painful  tenesmus 
and  an  admixture  of  mucus,  and  especially  of  pus  in  the  stools,  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  moat  cases,  however,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  pri- 
mary disease,  but  with  a  secondary  catarrh  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  as  a 
result  of  different  morbid  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum,  or  of  new 
growths,  syphilitic  processes,  etc.,  in  the  rectum  itself.  Periproctitis  (ischio- 
rectal abscess)  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  can  not  be  described  here. 

Intestinal  catarrh  is  divided  into  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 

In  the  acute  intestinal  catarrhs,  excluding  the  toxic  iriflamniations,  we  class 
simple  dinrrhfra,  which  usually  passes  off  in  a  few  days,  and  the  severe  enteritis, 
which  is  probably  usually  infectious,  and  is  attended  by  a  marked  disturbance  of 
the  general  health,  by  fever,  and  sometimes  by  gastric  symptoms  also,  as  well  as 
by  herpes,  by  occasional  slight  albuminuria,  by  articular  pains,  etc.  It  lasts  from 
three  to  ten  days.  Cholera  morbus  (vide  infra)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  s'pecial  form 
of  acute  infectious  inflammation  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes. 

Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  eitber  comes  from  an  acute  disease  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  mcnibriine,  or  gradually  develops  indoi>eiidcntly.  In  adults  it  is  by  no 
means  a  frnijuent  disease,  at  least  as  regards  pronounced  cases,  and  is  much  rarer, 
for  example,  than  chronic  gastric  catarrh;  but  we  have  already  mentioned  that  it 
is  very  common  in  ijractice  among  children. 

In  regard  to  the  R'tiology  and  symptomatology,  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
chronic  catarrh  which  we  have  learned  to  recognize  in  considering  acute  catarrh. 
In  regard  to  aetiology  we  must  note,  in  adults,  chiefly  the  intestinal  aflFections 
remaining  after  an  attack  of  some  acute  disease — e.  g.,  dysentery,  severe  malaria, 
or  typhoifl.  Among  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  the  abnormal  evacuations, 
usually  alternating  Iwtwecn  diarrbix>a  and  constipation,  due  chiefiy  to  the  atrojthy 
of  the  muscular  coat  and  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  aiipnratus.  We  must  also 
mention,  as  a  prominent  sj'mptom,  the  secondary  disturbances  of  the  general 
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nutrition,  such  as  emaciation  and  ansemia.  In  regard  to  peculiarities  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  stools,  we  must  refer  to  what  has  been  said  above.  As  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  lai^  intestine  is  far  commoner  than  chronic  catarrh  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, we  very  often  find  large  amounts  of  mucus  in  the  stools. 

Treatment. — ^Most  of  the  milder  cases  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh  need  only  a 
dietetic  treatment.  If  the  patient  avoids  all  injurious  substances  for  a  few  days, 
he  recovers  completely.  The  different  gruels,  such  as  barley  and  oatmeal  gruel,  and 
also  weak  broths,  milk,  and  thoroughly  toasted  bread,  or  the  German  zwieback, 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  food.  The  coarser  vegetables  and 
fruits,  fat  meat  and  brown  bread,  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The 
best  beverage  is  tea,  or  claret  diluted  with  water.  In  other  respects  we  may 
refer  to  the  dietetic  rules  laid  down  under  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric 
catarrh. 

It  is  also  an  important  rule,  confirmed  by  much  exx)erience,  to  keep  the  abdo- 
men warm.  Children  should  always  stay  in  bed,  and  adults  should  do  so.  at  least 
in  all  severe  cases.  It  is  a  good  plan,  particularly  in  children,  to  protect  the  abdo- 
men from  cold  by  a  flannel  band. 

In  many  of  the  mild  cases  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  use  internal  remedies. 
Gum  mixture  (P.  G.)  or  almond  mixture  is  a  good  prescription  if  there  is  no  other 
special  indication,  but  in  Severe  cases  further  medication  may  be  proper.  If 
we  have  reason  to  suspect  some  irritating  ingcsta  or  a  collection  of  iipces  as  a 
cause  of  the  intestinal  catarrh,  a  cathartic  acts  favorably  at  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  diarrhoea.  Our  best  cathartic  in  such  cases 
is  castor-oil  or  calomel.  In  all  those  cases  in  which  many  thin  dejections  point  to 
a  greatly  increased  peristalsis  of  the  intestine,  w^e  use  astringents,  especially 
opium,  which  we  give  in  the  form  of  the  simple  tincture  or  the  wine  in  doses  of 
ten  or  fifteen  drops,  one  to  three  times  a  day;  or  as  a  powder,  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain  (gramme  0.03  to  0.05)  of  opium  with  a  grain  (gramme  0.05)  of  sugar,  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  also  well  to  combine  the  opium  with  some  mucilagi- 
nous vehicle,  as  2  parts  of  laudanum  to  150  of  gum  mixture  or  decoction  of  salep 
(P.  G.),  a  tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  Tannic  acid  and  the  like  are 
seldom  employed  in  acute  enteritis. 

If  there  is  severe  colic,  opium,  or,  under  some  circumstances,  an  injection  of 
morphine  is  the  best  remedy.  In  milder  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  warmth  to 
the  abdomen,  by  warm  poultices  or  hot  towels.  The  colic,  however,  often  depcjnds 
upon  the  presence  of  old  frccal  masses  in  the  intestine,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prescribe  a  cathartic,  such  as  castor-oil. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  point  to  a  more  intense  disease  of  the  large 
intestine,  local  treatment  may  be  employed.  This  is  chiefly  of  importnnon  in  thii 
treatment  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  situated  mainly  in  tlip  larpo  intestine. 
We  irrigate  the  large  intestine  daily  with  weak  astringents,  and  soniotinu's  with 
disinfectants.  The  necessary  apparatus  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary irrigator,  to  which  a  rubber  tube,  about  half  a  metre  long  and  witli  a  proper 
tip.  is  attached.  Instead  of  the  irrigator  we  can  use  a  large  glass  funnel,  a  "  lie- 
gar's  funnel."  We  may  very  well  use.  for  an  end-piece  to  be  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  a  long,  soft,  elastic  crsophageal  tube,  which  can  easily  be  pushed 
quite  high  up.  The  fluids  use<l  for  irrigation  must  always  he  \varni(>(l  to  about 
85*  (30**  C),  and  should  be  allowed  to  run  in  gradually  and  slowly.  The  amount 
of  fluid  used  for  one  irrigation  should  ho  two  or  three  j)ints  (1-1 A  litre),  or  some- 
times more.  The  patient  keeps  on  his  back  during  the  irri^ration.  The  knee- 
elbow  position,  which  is  much  more  unconifortahh^  than  the  dor-ial.  is  only  occa- 
sionally necessary.  The  fluids  most  used  arc  a  one-  or  two-per-cent,  solution  of 
salicylic  acid,  solutions  of  salicylic  and  boracic  acids  oombiued,  a  one-per-cent. 
tannin  solution,  or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (1  to  1,000). 
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If  there  13  painful  tenesmus,  it  is  usually  relieved  by  suppositories  of  cacao 
butter  containiug:  extract  of  opium. 

In  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  a  careful  regrulation  of  the  diet  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  To  be  avoided  are  fruits  and  sour  or  greasy  dishes,  indigestible  vtge- 
tubles  and  puddings,  coarse  bread,  and  above  all,  beer;  and  to  be  recommended 
are  tender  lean  meat  (sirloin),  sweetbread,  fish  that  are  not  oily  (such  as  trout 
and  pike),  potato  puree,  and  particularly  soft-boiled  rice  and  sago.  In  regard  to 
eggs  and  railk,  individual  experience  must  decide.  Beyond  tliis  the  main  point  is 
overcoming  the  chronic  diarrhtea.  Besides  the  cautious  use  of  opium,  the  as- 
tringents are  to  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
opium.  Those  most  often  prescribed  are  tannic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  columbo, 
and  logwood.  We  have  nJso  seen  excellent  results  in  mild  cases  from  the  steady 
use  of  bilbeny  wine.  The  preparations  of  bismuth  also  deserve  to  be  recom- 
mended, particularly  the  salicylate  (8  to  15  grains  several  times  a  day,  grarame 
0.6-1),  and  the  newly  introduced  tannigen  (acetyl-tannin)  and  tannalbine  (albu- 
minate of  tannin)  in  doses  of  eight  grains  or  more  (grnmme  0.5)  several  times  a 
day.  In  case  the  offensive  odor  of  the  discharges  indicates  abnormal  decomposi- 
tion in  the  intestinal  canal,  we  employ  naphthaline  in  doses  of  li  to  H  grains 
(gramme  0.1-0.3)  several  times  a  day.  We  often  have  to  try  various  remedies  in 
a  particular  case  before  we  find  one  that  is  efficient.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  there  be  no  long  periods  of  constipation;  if  necessary,  we  may  use  in- 
jections, saline  laxatives,  or  castor-oil. 

Good  results  arc  often  obtained  in  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  by  drinking  the 
waters  at  Carlsbad,  Tarasp,  Kisaingen,  Marieubad,  or  Homburg,  particularly  in 
cases  with  occasional  constipation. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  distinguisb  the  genuine  cases  of  chronic  in- 
testinal catarrh  with  an  anatomical  basis,  from  the  common  nervous  disturbances 
of  the  digestive  tract.  Not  infrequently  the  most  diverse  symptoms  on  the  part 
of  the  intestine,  including  colic  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  appear  as  part  of  a 
general  neurasthenia  or  nervousness  (see  page  1193).  In  such  cases  there  is  little 
benefit  from  internal  remedies  and  strict  diet,  while  appropriate  general  treat- 
ment with  cold  water,  electricity,  and  massage  is  often  attended  with  the  be^t 
results.  With  regard  to  this  compare  also  the  chapters  on  nervous  dj-spepsia  and 
on  habitual  constipation. 

APPEKDIX 

Membranous  Enteritis  and  Hucons  Colic— The  name  of  membranous  enter-, 
it  is  or  nnioous  colic  is  applied  to  a  condition  which  is  not  very  coraraon.  but  yet] 
of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  characterized  chiefly  by  the  habitual  dis- 
charge with  the  fsEces  of  a  great  abundance  of  mucus,  in  the  form  of  membranes.' 
The  disease  is  observed  especially  in  women,  but,  in  rare  cases,  also  in  men.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  patient  is  almost  always  a  nervous,  hysterical,  or  hypochon^j 
driacal  individual. 

In  many  cases  a  discharge  of  the  membranes  takes  place  in  separate  attacks,] 
which  occur  either  daily  or  at  longer  intervals,  and  are  associated  with  several 
colic  ("mucous  colic").    The  membranes  are  gray  or  reddish  gray,  and  often  cy- 
lindrical or  rolled  up  in  a  ball.    They  consist  mainly  of  raucine — sometimes,  it  is^ 
said,  of  albuminoid  matters  also — and  examined  under  a  microscope  they  an\ 
usually  found  to  contain  an  unusual  amount  of  desquamated  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, with  a  very  small  number  of  leucocytes,  and  perhaps  also  a  few  crystals  of 
triple  phosphate  and  cholesterine.     In  other  cases  there  are  scarcely  any  attacks 
of  colic,  but  merely  a  persistent  discharge  of  the  above-described  membranes  and 
bits  of  mucus.     The  true  discharges  of  the  bowels  are  almost  always  very  sluggi^ 
and  very  hard. 
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There  is  still  much  uncertaiBty  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  diseased  condi- 
tion. Whether  there  is  a  genuine  "  enteritis  "  is  doubtful,  at  least  with  regard 
to  many  cases.  The  noticeably  frequent  association  of  the  disease  with  hys- 
teria and  neurasthenia  seems  to  indicate  nervous  causes  for  the  exaggerated  pro- 
duction of  mucus.  The  formation  of  the  membranes  probably  takes  place  through 
the  rolling  up  of  the  mucus  in  the  depths  of  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  colon 
daring  its  cramp-like  contractions. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  tedious,  but  complete  recovery  may  occur; 
there  is  no  danger.  The  nutrition  of  the  patient  may  remain  perfectly  normal, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  greatly  impaired.  This  depends  chiefly  upon  the  character 
of  the  other  nervous  symptoms  present. 

The  treatment  is  partly  local,  by  means  of  irrigations  with  alkaline  solutions, 
or  dilated  lime-water,  and  the  injection  of  oil  and  similar  measures ;  and  partly, 
or  rather  chiefly,  general,  for  the  cure  of  the  associated  neurasthenia.  The  most 
common  modes  of  treatment  are  by  means  of  hydrotherapy,  electricity,  and  mas- 
sage. In  addition,  we  should  combat  the  habitual  constipation  in  the  ordinary 
ways  ivide  infra). 


CHAPTER  n 

CHOLERA    MOBBUS 

{Cholera  Nottras.     Cholera  Infantum) 

By  the  name  "  cholera  morbus  "  we  mean  an  acute  disease  of  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal  of  a  definite  form,  whose  symptoms  in  severe  cases  greatly  resem- 
ble those  of  genuine  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  from 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  that  cholera  morbus  also  depends  upon  an  acute 
infection  of  the  body  by  a  specific  germ;  but  this  germ  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified. 

Cholera  morbus  comes  on  usually  as  an  epidemic,  and  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hot  summer  months — June  to  August.  Hence  it  is  often  termed  summer 
cholera.  Children  in  the  first  two  years  of  life  are  chiefly  attacked,  especially 
those  who  are  artificially  fed  or  who  have  recently  been  weaned.  The  disease 
also  attacks  older  children  and  adults,  but  much  more  rarely. 

[Special  opportunities  are  afforded  in  this  country  for  the  study  of  cholera 
infantum.  The  causative  conditions  arc,  briefly,  unsuitable  food,  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  bad  hygiene — conditions  which  are  all  combined  and  attain  their  maxi- 
mum intensity  in  large  cities.  That  a  high  thonnometric  raiifre  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient is  shown  by  the  comparative  immunity  of  all  country  districts.  Those  who 
live  in  the  country,  or  who  have  never  been  busied  among  the  city  poor,  hiive  no 
idea  of  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  children  of  the  ]K)(>n'r  classes,  especially 
during  the  heated  term,  nor  of  the  extreme  diflitnilty — impossibility  wo  can  almost 
say — of  getting  really  good  milk.  Even  if  the  milk  was  ff(K)d  at  the  start  and  it  has 
not  been  tampered  with,  the  time  which  necessarily  elapses  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  and  before  it  reaches  the  consumer  permits  marked  fi'rmontative  changes 
during  hot  weather.  And  milk  is  and  must  remain  the  main  article  of  diet  for 
children  under  two  years  of  age.] 

The  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus  are  those  of  a  «evere  acute  gastro-enteritis. 
The  disease  begins  suddenly,  or  after  some  slight  warning,  with  violent  vomiting 
and  severe  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases  one  of  these  synii)tnms  predominates,  and  in 
others  the  other.  The  vomitus  con=ist>i  partly  of  the  food  taken,  and  partly  of  a 
slimy,  watery  substance.    The  stools  at  first  retain  their  ftccal  character,  but  they 
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soon  bRoome  more  colorless  and  more  watery,  so  that  thf.y  sometimes  Rpproach 
the  ■vvell-known  rice-water  appearance"  of  the  stools  in  genuine  cholera.  Abdomi- 
nnl  pain  is  usually  absent,  but  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  constraint  in  the  epigas- 
trium is  often  present.  The  dirainisJied  secretion  of  urine  and  the  frequent  mus- 
cular pains  cause  the  whole  t>-pe  of  the  disease  to  resemble  genuine  cholera  still 
more  closely.     There  is  sometimes  o  cutaneous  eruption  resembling  roseola. 

The  severe  constitutional  disturbance  is  especially  characteristic.  The  pa- 
tient becomes  extremely  dull  and  has  a  wasted  look,  the  voice  is  weak  and  hoarse, 
an  uiiquenehfibip  thirst  sots  in,  the  pulse  is  very  small,  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
the  extremities  is  cool  and  livid;  in  short,  we  have  the  pronounced  picture  of  a 
general  collapse.  The  body  heat  also  falls,  although  at  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease there  is  often  a  rise  of  terajK-raturo. 

[The  temperature  is  always  high,  even  during  the  stage  of  collapse,  when  the 
skin  and  extremities  are  eoo!  to  the  touch ;  if  the  thermometer  is  introduced  into 
the  rectum — generally  the  best  place,  by  the  way,  to  take  the  temiH?rature  ia 
young  childreu — it  will  rise  to  101  "*  to  H>2°,  and  is  more  apt  to  reach  104*  to  107*. 
This  shows  that  inflammation  plays  a  large  part  in  the  pathology  of  the  disease.] 

The  picture  of  u  severe  general  disease  is  especially  prominent  in  cholera  infan- 
tum. In  severe  cases  of  this  fonn  of  the  disease  the  general  restlessness,  which  at 
first  ejcists,  rapidly  passes  into  somnolence.  The  child  lies  with  sunken,  half- 
closed  eyes,  the  conjunctivie  are  slightly  injected,  the  cornene  are  cloudy,  the  face 
is  pale  and  cyanotic,  the  fontanelles  arc  depressed,  the  skin  is  cool,  and  the  pulse 
is  small  and  freQuent  and  it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  Amid  these  symptoms, 
which  are  usually  termed  "  hydrocephaloiil '"  by  specialists  in  children's  diseases 
[Marshall  Hall],  death  comes  on  in  coma  or  with  slight  convulsions.  There  can. 
scarcely  remain  room  for  doubt  that  those  severe  cases  of  gastro-enteritis  are  of 
infectious  origin,  and  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  the  result  of  toxic 
matters  generated  in  the  intestine  imder  the  influence  of  the  micro-organ isma 
{vide  supra,  the  chapter  on  acute  gastritis).  Another  peculiar  symptom  which 
occurs  in  severe  cholera  infantum  is  the  so-called  sclerema  adipn.sinn.  While  the 
temperature  keeps  sinking  the  extromities  become  peculiarly  stiff  and  rigid,  and 
the  skin  ^tows  pule  and  firm.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  fat  in  the  fat 
cells  of  the  aubcutaneous  connective  tissue  stiffening  as  a  result  of  the  ]ovr\ 
[superficial]  temperature. 

The  mortality  of  children  with  cholera  infantum  is  very  marked,  especially  in 
large  cities,  and  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  Severe  cases  usually  end 
fatally  in  a  few  days,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  cases  recover,  either  because ! 
the  course  of  the  disease  from  the  first  is  not  so  severe,  or  because  cases  appar- 
ently hoi>eless  take  a  favorable  turn.  In  adults  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  cholera, 
morbus  tenninnte  unfavorably.  Patients  also  recover  quite  rtipidly  from  appar- 
ently severe  conditions,  although  the  stomach  and  intestines  often  remaiu  rather 
sensitive  for  a  long  time. 

The  anatomical  appearances  in  children  who  die  of  cholera  infantum  ustinlly 
contrast,  from  their  insignificance,  with  the  severe  symptoms  obscr\'ed  during  life., 
The  catarrhal  affection  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes  is  not 
at  all  promiucrit  in  the  cadaver,  and  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches 
show  only  a  slight  swelling.  A  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  intestinnl 
mucous  membrane  shows,  however,  quite  severe  inflammation.  The  other  lesions 
which  are  most  frequently  seen  are  lobuliir  atelectases  in  the  lungs,  venous  hyper- 
temia  and  uL-dema  of  the  pia  mater,  and  slight  lesions  of  the  kidneys. 

The  diagnosis  of  cholera  morbus  presents  no  difficulty  if  the  charactenstic 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  present.  The  distinction  lietween  it  and  genuine 
Asiatic  cholera  used  to  be  occasionally  quite  difficult,  and  it  was  rendered  possible 
only  by  considering  the  setiological  factors,  and  the  evident  connection  between 
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the  individual  case  and  other  cases  of  undoubted  cholera.  By  Koch's  discovery  of 
the  comma-bacillus  in  Asiatic  cholera  the  distinction  between  the  two  diseases 
has  now  become  absolutely  certain.  In  all  suspicious  cases,  therefore,  we  must 
examine  the  dejections  for  comma-bacilli,  and  upon  the  result  of  this  examina- 
tion depends  the  determination  of  the  proper  means  of  prophylaxis. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  morbus  in  adults  must  be  first  to  take  special  care  to 
limit  the  diet.  The  food  should  be  only  gruels,  or  at  most  broth,  soft-boiled  eggs, 
and  milk.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  milk  iced,  and  in  small  amounts.  The 
distressing  thirst  is  best  relieved  by  cracked  ice.  Wine  (iced  champagne)  is  to  be 
given  if  the  general  weakness  becomes  marked. 

Among  drugs,  opium  is  the  most  effective  remedy,  and,  whether  in  powder,  as 
the  extract,  or  in  liquid  form,  as  laudanum,  it  is  the  first  thing  to  use  to  relieve 
the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  All  other  remedies  which  are  recommended  in  chol- 
era morbus  in  adults,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  are  quite  subordinate  to  opium. 
We  may  combine  small  doses  of  calomel  with  the  opium.  If  there  is  a  severe  col- 
lapse which  threatens  life,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
water,  containing  0.6  per  cent,  of  salt,  or  5  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar. 

We  are  more  cautious  in  prescribing  opiates  for  children,  although  here  small 
doses  of  opium,  one  or  two  drops  of  laudanum  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
may  often  be  indispensable.  In  fresh  cases  calomel  has  obtained  a  great  reputa- 
tion, a  sixth  of  a  grain  (gramme  0.01)  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Ice-cold  cow's 
milk,  given  in  teaspoonfuls,  serves  best  as  food,  if  the  child  can  not  be  fed  natu- 
rally by  breast-milk. 

Many  specialists  recommend  that  no  food  at  all  should  be  given  for  a  few  days, 
but  merely  a  sufficient  amount  of  cold  water  or  chamomile  tea.  If  nothing  will 
stay  on  the  stomach,  we  may  try  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  0.6  i)er  cent,  saline 
solution.  If  there  are  symptoms  of  severe  collapse,  we  should  immetliately  em- 
ploy hot  baths  at  100**  F.  (30**  R,),  with  the  addition  of  10  to  16  ounces  of  mus- 
tard (300-500  grammes)  and  hot  packs,  as  well  as  such  stimulants  as  camphor 
or  alcohol  subcutaneously.  To  guard  against  desiccation  of  the  sclera  and  cor- 
nea, the  eyes  should  be  covered  with  compresses  moistened  with  solutions  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc. 


CHAPTER   III 

INTESTINAL    CATARRH    OF    CHILDREN 

{Chronic  Dy^j^tima  of  Childnn.     Pedattophy) 

The  great  frequency  and  the  praoticnl  importance  of  the  "d.v5i)ppti('  condi- 
tions" in  children  in  the  first  years  of  life,  which  conditions  are  nssociutt'd  witli 
severe  disturbances  of  nutrition,  justify  a  short  description  of  them,  hut  we  must 
refer  to  the  special  manuals  on  children's  diseases  for  a  detailed  aeenunt. 

That  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  play  so  large  a  part  in  cluhlren's  troubles 
is  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  great  sensitiveness  which  the  di^rcstivj-  apparatus 
in  children  shows  to  the  irritants  which  are  brought  in  contact  with  it.  and.  on 
the  other,  to  the  too  common  foolishness  and  ctirelessncss  whicli  the  child's  parents 
and  nurses  show  in  its  feeding.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  ifniorance  and  neglect, 
but  often,  unfortunately,  poverty  and  want  whifli  cause  children  to  suffer,  and 
explain  the  terrible  mortality  in  the  first  years  (^f  life. 

The  simple  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  children  who  suffer  from 
dyspeptic  and  atrophic  conditions  are  fed  artificially,  leads  us  to  the  belief  that 
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the  cause  of  most  of  the  intestinal  diseases  in  children  is  to  be  found  in  faulty  ant 
injudicious  feeding.    The  food,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  child's  digestive  powers, 
is  only  imperfectly   absorbed;  it  undergoes  many  processes   of  decompo&itioo^H 
"whose  products  irritate  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  give  rise  to  increase*!^^ 
peristaltic  action.     Thus  the  imperfect  digestion,  or  "dyspepsia,"  excites  a  ca- 
tarrh of  the  gastric  aud  iufestinal  mucous  membrane,  by  which  again,  in  a  viciouS|H 
circle,  the  digestive  power  is  still  further  reduced.    Hence  the  boundary  between^H 
"  dyspepsia  "  and  catarrh  con  be  drawn  only  artificially.     It  is  certain  that  infec- 
tious influences  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  intestinal  diseases  of  children. 
One  proof  of  this  is  that  indigestion  is  much  more  frequent  during  the  hot 
■weather  than  during  the  winter  months,  but  although  numerous  bacteriological 
investigations  have  been  made,  observers  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  deter- 
mining special  pathogenic  organisms  for  the  several  varieties  of  intestinal  catarrh. 

The  anatomical  changes  of  the  intestinal  raucous  membrane  in  children  who 
die  of  "  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  '*  are,  as  a  rule,  only  slightly  marked,  and 
contrast,  in  their  apparent  insignificance,  with  the  severe  intestinal  symptoms 
observed  during  life.     Probably  hero  also  the  toxic  influences  of  the  matters 
abnormally  generated  in  the  intestine,  play  a  more  important  part  than  do  the 
anatomical  changes.     We  must  remember,  however,  that  most  catarrhal  condi- 
tions are  hard  to  recognize  in  the  cadaver  because  of  the  disappearance  of  tlie^_ 
hj'perffimia.     The  changes  present  are  quite  important,  but  they  require  micro^f 
ficopic  exfimination  for  their  detection.     Sometimes  the  swelling  of  the  follicles  is^^ 
especially  marked — follicular  catarrh.     Follicular  ulcers  are  also  seen.     In  other 
cases  the  atrophy  of  the  mucous  memhrane,  which  is  often  seen  after  chronioj 
catarrhs,  is  the  chief  lesion.     Chronic  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  miicoi 
membrane  is  of  rarer  occurrence.     In  most  of  the  severe  cases  the  large  intestine 
and  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  changes.    Wl 
often  find  a  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  Ij-mph-glands,  and  also  a  fatty  liver.     In. 
the  lungs  extensive  atelectases  or  nodules  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  often  develoi^^ 
as  a  result  of  the  imperfect  respiration. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  duemf 
directly  to  the  intestinal  trouble,  and,  secondly,  the  quite  rapid  disturbance  of  th^^ 
child's  general  nutrition. 

The  condition  of  the  stools  is  the  most  important  intestinal  symptom.  Th^^ 
normal  dejection  in  children  until  t!iey  are  weaned  is  of  the  color  of  the  yolk  oS=^ 
an  egg,  of  a  rather  pasty  consistency,  and  of  a  faintly  sour  smell.  In  intestina^V 
catarrh  the  stools  are  more  frequent,  six  or  seven,  and  even  more,  a  day.  They  ar^ss 
thinner,  more  watery,  contain  large  flakes  and  lumps  of  undigested  bits  of  case— ^ 
ine  and  other  remains  of  food,  aud  smell  badly.  They  very  often  have  a  greei^^ 
color,*  or  acquire  it  on  standing.  We  may  find  admixtures  of  mucus,  sometime^^ 
in  the  form  of  the  so-called  "  sago  grains,"  esj?ecially  in  catarrh  of  the  larg^^ 
intestine.  With  the  microscope  we  find  in  severe  cases,  besides  particles  of  food^:^*! 
leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells,  threads  and  clumps  of  mucus,  and  innumer.«ibl^^ 
bacteria  of  all  shapes.  There  are  also  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  when  the  ^tool^^ 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  well 
plates  of  cholesterine,  when  the  discharges  are  acid. 

There  is  no  definite  distinction  in  regard  to  the  dejections  in  catarrh  of  tht 
large  and  of  the  small  intestines.     On  the  whole,  the  rule  holds  that,  in  catarrl* 
of  the  small  intestines  chiefly,  the  stools  are  larger,  they  are  passed  with  moi 
wind  or  gas,  and  show  a  more  uniform  consistency;  while  in  catarrh  of  the  lai 
intestine  they  are  smnllcr  but  more  frequent,  ten  or  twenty  a  day,  are  passe 
noiselessly,  are  associated  with  tenesmus,  and  show  a  diffijrent  consistencgr 


*  The  Blntcinetit  tbftt  ih\a  green  color  ie  due  to  a  opccinl  vnriety  of  bnclllus  lockb  conflrmadoo. 
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their  vflrious  parts,  partly  normal,  partly  thin,  partly  slimy,  et^.  Examination 
of  the  abdomen  has  some  importance,  for,  as  a  nile,  in  catarrh  of  the  small  intes- 
tines the  abdomen  is  much  swollen,  while  in  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine  it 
a  often  deeply  sunken.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged  and  distinctly  palpahle,  and 
wraefinie?  the  spleen  also. 

We  often  find  disturbances  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  eructations,  etc.,  as  well 
u  trouble  in  the  intestines.  There  may  be  thrush  in  the  mouth,  or  the  develop- 
mcfit  of  aphthous  ulcers. 

Among  other  complications,  we  see  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  includ- 
ing bronchitis,  atelectasis,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia;  also  albuminuria,  eczema, 
faninculosis,  and  nervous  distiiirbances. 

In  almost  all  long-continued  cases,  however,  the  general  disturbance  of  nutrt- 
timi,  the  atrophy  (athrepsia)  of  the  child,  takes  the  first  place  in  the  picture  of 
thedis^ape.  The  muscles  become  shriveled  and  flabby,  and  the  whole  body  finally 
jfcomesso  much  emaciated  that  the  pale,  dry  skin  hangs  in  broad  folds  and  wrin- 
klM  about  the  bones,  whoso  prominences  are  everywhere  visible.  The  face  is 
ilniTp,  and  has  an  aged  expression  ("Voltaire-face")  from  the  many  little  folds 
oftbeakin.  The  eyes  are  dull,  lusterless,  and  wide  open;  the  voice  is  merely  a 
W,  hoarse  whimper.  The  abdomen  is  deeply  sunken,  or  in  some  cases  it  ia 
•wollen  by  meteorism,  in  peciiliar  contrast  to  the  emaciation  elsewhere;  and  its 
surface  is  traversed  by  bluish  veins. 

From  this  sad  picture,  unfortunately  so  frequently  seen  in  practice  among 
fhiWren,  we  can  usually  recognize  the  condition  of  things  at  the  first  glance,  for 
byfjirthe  larger  part  of  the  cases  called  "  i>edatrophy  "  are  due  to  chronic  digest- 
ive disturbances.  Ver>'  often  it  is  combined  with  rachitic  changes  in  the  bones, 
of  who?e  occurrence  we  shall  speak  further  in  the  deacription  of  rachitis.  Tuber- 
cular changes,  too,  are  often  found  in  the  cadaver,  especially  in  the  lungs  and  the 
liranchial  and  mesenteric  Ij'mph-glands.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  tuberculosis 
« Usually  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  disease,  upon  which  the  intestinal  affection, 
'hich  may  be  simple  or  even  tuberfrular,  has  developed  secondarily.  During  life 
tuberculosis  in  little  atrophic  children  may  very  easily  be  overlooked. 

If  we  would  give  a  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  atrophic  conditions  in 
MildrpTi  due  to  digestive  disturbances,  we  mnst  inchide  in  our  consideration  the 
"i^tire  hygiene  and  care  of  ehildren  in  health  and  disease,  for  all  children's  physi- 
ci»ns  ire  united  in  the  opinion  that,  as  the  cause  of  most  intestinal  diseases  in 
cmldten  is  to  be  found  in  improper  feeding,  so  recovery  from  existing  digestive 
dwtiirbftnces  can  take  place  primarily  only  by  a  corresponding  proper  and  jndi- 
^iotefceding.  In  what  follows  we  can  refer  only  to  the  most  important  principles 
•nd  general  points  which  are  here  to  be  considered. 

The  only  proper  and  natural  food  for  a  child  in  its  first  year  ia  brea?it-milk. 
Alj  dj-speptie  conditions  are  much  rarer  in  children  who  are  nursed  than  in  bot- 
t»-fed  children,  and,  when  they  do  occur  in  children  at  the  breast,  they  often 
•leonly  of  brief  duration.  They  are  then  to  be  referred  usually  to  certain  dis- 
'*rh»nce«  in  the  mother,  such  as  disease,  improper  food,  or  severe  mental  excite- 
'"'^''t.  The  return  of  menstruation  or  a  new  pregnancy  has  sometimes  an  unfa- 
y^'wWe  iiifltience  on  the  character  of  the  milk.  Finally,  we  may  mentinn  that 
'Ojpiteof  the  best  of  milk,  if  the  breast  is  given  irregularly  and  too  frequently,  it 
''**ycau»  anomalies  of  digestion  in  nursing  children. 

M'^t  of  these  slight  disturbances  are  easily  quieted.  Romctinios  the  fault 
"«*in  the  unsuitable  diet  of  the  wet  nurse.  If  this  is  too  rich  in  fat  or  in  albu- 
'''^.  the  breast-milk  may  not  be  well  borne.  Exceptionally  it  happens  that,  with- 
''''t  iny  discoverable  reason,  the  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  "does  not  agree"  with  the 
™M.  Then  we  must  change  the  nurse.  The  atrophic  conditions  which  develop 
''od progress  in  children,  in  spite  of  plenty  of  normal  food,  are  usually  due,  not  to 
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simple  digestive  tlisturbancca,  but  to  deep-seated,  general,  constitutional  di^aseS^ 
like  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  and  chronic  atrophj 
are  found,  as  we  have  said,  in  bottle-fed  children.     The  first  question  which  evei 
physician  should  ask  a  mother  who  brink's  him  such  a  child  for  treatment,  mustj 
therefore  refer  to  the  sort  of  feeding^  which  the  child  has.    If  the  mother,  for  anj 
reason,  can  not  nurse  it  herself,  and  if  the  hottle-fetl  child  has  dig^estive  disturl 
ance3,  we  must  iuvarinbly  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  passibility  of  procuring 
wet-nurse.     Feeding  by  the  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  is  a  remedy  which,  at  least  iaj 
many  cases,  by  saving  the  child's  life,  repays  the  many   anno.vam-es  and   ciuit 
large  expwise  which  a  wet-nurse  cau&cs.     We  must  tell  the  parents  this,  and  repre 
sent  to  them,  witlumt  resurve,  the  great  dangers  which  threaten  the  life  of  evei 
bottle-fed  baby.     Complete,  and  sometimes  even  quite  rapid,  recovery  may  be  ob-1 
tained  through  a  wet-nurse,  even  in  cases  of  severe  chronic  intestinal  catarrh, 
'when  atrophy  and  weakness  are  already  very  far  advanced. 

Often,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  hire  a  wet-nurse,  especially  in  the  pooi 
classes  of  society.     We  must  continue  bottle-feeding,  and   these  are  the  case 
among  which  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  demands  the  greatest  number  of  victims; 
yet  even  here  the  physician  can  always  do  much  good  by  instructing  the  parenti 

The  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk  is  cow's  milk.  This  must  be  as  fresh 
possible,  and  is  given  boiled.  A  great  and  most  beneficial  advance  in  the  nrti'^ 
fieial  nourishmeijt  of  infants  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  Soxhlet's  apparati 
for  boiling  milk.  This  acconipHshes  an  almost  complete  sterilization  of  the  mil 
and  the  vessels  which  contain  it.  One  part  of  the  milk  must  be  diluted,  accord- 
ing to  its  quality,  with  two  or  three  parts  of  boiled  water  in  the  fir?it  months,  iu 
children  from  four  to  six  months  old  with  eq\n\l  parts  of  water,  and  in  old< 
children  with  about  half  as  much  water.  At  the  age  of  about  nine  to  tweh 
months,  the  child  may  have  undiluted  milk.  In  general  we  give  the  milk  warme 
to  about  85**  {2S°  C\),  but  children  with  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  often  hei 
cold  milk,  given  in  frmall  amounts,  better  than  warm.  There  are  special  addi- 
tions made  to  the  milk,  with  the  intent  of  rendering  the  cow's  millv  a  better  sub- 
stitute for  mother's  milk.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  milk  sugar.  In 
feeble  children  experience  shows  that  it  is  often  very  advantageous  to  dilute  tl 
milk  with  oatmeal  water  or  rice  water.  Sometimes,  also,  the  addition  of  vt 
broth  is  most  satisfactory. 

Cow's  milk,  profterly  diluted,  is  better  for  children  with  chronic  intestinj 
catarrh,  in  many  cases,  than  any  other  food.     In  severe  acute  digestive  distui 
onces,  however,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  omit  the  milk  entirely  for  a  few  day« 
and  give  instead  of  it  only  n  little  chamomile  tea  or  some  mucilaginous  driu 
such  as  oatmeal  gruel  made  with  water  and  strained,  or  decoction  of  salep. 
chronin  dyspepsia  we  must  first  try  good  cow's  milk.    If  the  milk  is  not  well  korn( 
if  the  dioTrhcea  increases,  and  if  the  child  becomes  still  more  emaciated,  we  ms 
try  to  gi?r  milk  from  another  and  better  source;  but  it  often  happens  either  thai 
we  can  not  procure  good  milk,  or  that  the  child  can  not  bear  even  the  best  cow*fl 
milk.     We  aiPf  then  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  many  '*  artificial  foods 
and  "substitutes  for  mothers'  milk  "  in  the  market.    We  can  not  here  go  into  pai 
ticulars  concerning  these.    Each  of  these  preparations  has  occasional  good  result 
to  show,  but  none  of  them  has  an  uncontested  pre-eminence  over  the  rest.     Wi 
will  mention  the  preparations  most  in  use  at  present,  of  whose  value  in  individui 
cases  we  have  convinced  ourselves:  Swiss  condensed  milk  and  the  infants*  fcK">daj 
of  Nestle,  Kufeke,  Lofflnnd,  and  Theinhardt,  as  well  as  many  others.    Gartner'il 
cream-milk  (Fetimilch)  is  .sometimes  advantageous.     It  is  artificially  prepared] 
and  contains  little  caseine  but  much  fat. 

If  we  keep  fast  to  the  principle  that  every  intestinal  catarrh  in  children  is  toj 
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be  treated  in  the  first  place  by  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  diet,  in  many  cases  we 
shall  not  have  to  use  any  drugs.  These  may  be  of  service  only  when  we  have  also 
carried  out  the  dietetic  measures  which  are  specially  necessary. 

Calomel  has  obtained  the  greatest  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal 
catarrh  in  children.  It  deserves  to  be  tried,  particularly  in  rather  early  cases,  in 
doees  of  ^V  to  i  of  a  grain  (gramme  0.005-0.01)  in  powder.  If  the  diarrhoea  lasts 
a  long  time,  we  may  very  well  use  opiates,  although  with  great  caution.  The  com- 
bination of  calomel  and  opium  often  does  good  service. 

19  Calomel gr.  i  (grm.  0.01) ; 

Extracti  opii  gr.  ,V  (   "     0.002) ; 

Pulv.  acacias  gr.  ss  (   "     0.03). 

M.  et  ft.  pulv. 

Sig. :  One  such  powder,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

With  little  children  we  may  put  two  to  four  drops  of  laudanum  in  three 
ounces  (grammes  100)  of  liquid,  such  as  gum  mixture,  salop  decoction,  muriatic- 
acid  mixture,  etc.,  and  give  a  dessertspoonful  of  this  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  check  the  abnormal  processes  of  decomposi- 
tion in  the  intestine  by  prescribing  remedies  which  possess  antiseptic  and  anti- 
zymotic  properties.  Creasote  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  many,  four  to 
six  drops  in  two  ounces  (grammes  60)  of  water  with  half  an  ounce  (grammes  15) 
of  syrup,  a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours.  Other  drugs  used  for  the  same  purpose 
are  naphthaline,  one-half-  to  one-per-cent.  solution  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  in 
'wrater,  and  one-per^cent.  solution  of  chloral  in  water.  A  prescription  for  naph- 
thaline is  as  follows : 

^  Naphthaline  0.5  to    1.0; 

Mucilag.  acacise, 

Aquee  dcstillat aa  40.0; 

01.  menthse  piperitse gt.  j. 

M.  Sig. :  Shake.    Teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

If  the  stools  have  a  green  color,  it  is  said  that  lactic  acid  is  especially  beneficial. 
A  teasjwonful  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  may  be  given  fifteen  minutes  after  every 
meal. 

A  number  of  other  remedies,  "  astringents,"  are  given  to  act  directly  on  the 
diseased  mucous  membrane.  Those  most  to  be  recommended  in  chronic  diarrhcPii 
are  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  one  or  two  grains  (gramme  0.05-0.1)  four  to  six  tinirs 
a  day,  which  may  be  combined  with  opium,  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  2,000  solution ). 
alum  (1  to  200  solution),  guarana,  five  to  fifteen  grains  (gramme  0.3-1.0),  thno 
times  a  day,  and  many  others.  Of  late,  tannnlbine  has  been  much  reeommonil«'<l 
for  diarrhoea  in  children;  smaller  children  should  receive  four  grains  Cf-ramme 
0.25)  several  times  a  day,  and  larger  children  twice  as  much,  in  milk  or  wiitcr. 

If  a  large  amount  of  mucus  in  the  stools  points  to  a  catarrh  of  tlio  lar^f(»  intes- 
tine, we  may  sometimes  employ  irriirntion  of  the  colon  with  excellont  nsults.  We 
inject  the  fluid,  one-per-cent.  solution  of  tannin  or  alum,  or  solution  of  lU'ctnto  of 
lead  (1  to  3  to  1,000),  once  or  twiee  a  day.  The  amount  of  fluid  to  ho  introduced 
at  once,  by  a  Hegar's  funnel,  with  a  gum-elnstic  catheter,  may  roach  one  or  two 
pints  (half  a  litre  to  a  litre). 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  it  is  said  that  the  oontinuod  use  of  the 
water  of  the  Carlsbad  Miihlbrunnen  provo:«  wond(^rfully  boiK^ticial  oven  for  little 
children.  If  there  are  at  the  same  time  marked  pastrio  symptoms,  such  as  fre- 
quent vomiting,  we  may  advantageously  employ  lavapro.  Tins  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  soft-rubber  catheter,  about  six  millimetres  in  diameter,  connected 
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with  a  rubber  tube  attached  to  a  small  g-lass  funnel.  For  liquid  we  take  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  1  or  2  parts  per  mille,  or  a  0.5-per-ceut.  solution  of 
boracic  acid. 

[In  view  of  the  g:reat  importance  of  this  malady,  it  seems  desirable  to  remark 
oij  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  prophylactic  measures  are  deducible  directly  from  the  seti- 
ologj'.  No  child  iihould  be  kept  in  a  large  city  in  summer,  if  it  can  be  provided 
for  at  the  sea-shore  or  in  the  country.  The  vast  number  who  must  jxirforce  re- 
main arc  to  be  kept  under  the  best  general  hygienic  conditions  posi.ible.  Mothers 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  their  children  to  the  relatively  pure  air  of  the  public 
parks  as  much  as  they  can.  The  relation  between  diet  and  the  diarrhoea  of  chil- 
dren should  be  dwelt  upon  whenever  there  is  opportunity. 

The  establishment  of  boards  of  health  has  done  much,  and  will  do  more,  to 
check  the  ravages  of  siunmer  diarrhoea. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  artificial  digestion  of  cow's  milk  within 
a  few  years.  By  the  aid  of  the  preparations  of  Fairchild  Bros.  <fe  Foster  the 
caseine  is  digested  in  part,  and  the  remaining  portions  coagulate  in  light  flocculi ; 
at  the  same  time  no  appreciable  taste  is  imparted  to  the  milk,  provided  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  care  is  exercised.  The  importance  of  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  large,  firm  curds  has  long  been  recognized,  and  an  older  means  of  attain- 
ing this  end  was  mechanically  to  sepurate  the  curd  by  adding-  to  the  milk  a  barley 
or  other  similar  water-gruel.  Mellin's,  Horlick's,  and  Ridge's  foods  also  deserve 
meution  in  this  coimectiou.] 
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TYPHLITIS    AND    PEBITYPHUTIS 

(Appffiriicftit.     T>/phliti*  Sdrcoralit.     /nfintrirmttion  of  tht  Cacftm) 

JEtioIogy  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  c{pcum  and  ita 
vicinity  has  a  special  place  anions  the  diseases  of  single  portions  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  reason  why  circumscribed  inflammation  so  often  develops  hero  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  ceocum  and  its  appendix, 
fhe  venniforra  process.  It  is  evident  that  the  conformation  of  the  parts  makes 
it  pnrticulnrly  easy  for  inflammatory-  germs  to  settle  in  this  place. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  inflammation  might  often  be  limited  to  thai 
cfficum  itself.    It  was  asserted  thnt  impncted  facnl  matter  occasioned  meclianical| 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  wall,  and  thus  facilitated  the  attack  of  chemical  and 
infectious  agents.     In  this  way  arose  the  dontTine  of  "  typhlitis  stcrcornlis,"  but 
no  such  simple  typhlitis  has  ever  been  demonstrated  post-mortem,  and  although  it 
can  not  be  absolutely  denied  that  under  certain  circumstances  there  may  occur  a 
genuine  typhlitis,  as  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  fieces,  yet  its  frequency  ha«  i 
certainly  been  much  overestimated  (Sahli).    It  is  years  since  the  author  has 
msde  a  diagnosis  of  "typhlitis  stercoralis." 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  eases  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  ileo-ciecnl 
region  are  perityphlitis;  that  is,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  con- 
nwtive  tissue  surrounding  the  ciecum.  From  the  point  of  view  of  patholoirical 
anatomy,  we  mi^ht  term  the  inflammation  of  the  retro-ca3cal  tissue  paratyph- 
litis, inasmuch  as  it  is  extra-peritoneal,  in  distinction  from  the  true  intra-peri- 
toneal  perityphlitis;  but  clinically  we  can  not  maintain  this  distinction,  or  at 
most,  imperfectly.  The  starting  point  for  perityphlitis  is  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix.   To  this  there  are  rare  exceptions  in  which  the  inflanunation  arlBes  from 
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perforation  of  the  csecum  itself.  The  apjiendix,  although  of  so  little  physiolog- 
ical importance  and  a  merely  rudimentary  portion  of  the  intestine,  plays  an  im- 
ix)rtant  part  in  pathology.  Small  fsecal  masses  from  the  ctecum  often  enter  the 
vermiform  appendix,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  they  may  remain  there.  The 
fluid  in  them  is  absorbed,  they  are  very  often  incrusted  with  lime-salts,  and  thus 
the  little  so-called  "fajcal  calculi"  are  formed.  In  many  cases  the  return  of 
f  secal  masses  into  the  caecum  is  probably  hindered  by  the  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  Gerlach's  valve.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  little  seeds  of 
fruit,  often  enter  the  vermiform  appendix  and  perhaps  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  fsecal  calculus;  but  one  must  be  cautious  in  assuming  that  any  small  hard 
mass  is  a  foreign  body,  for  these  calculi  often  have  siich  a  rounded  shape  that 
they  were  formerly  considered,  very  erroneously,  to  be  retained  cherry-stones. 

In  many  cases  fiecal  calculi  may  remain  in  the  vermiform  apjaendix  for  a  long 
time  without  producing  any  further  injurious  results,  but  as  a  rule  they  cause  a 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  leads  to  inflammation,  and 
often,  in  some  circumscribed  spots,  to  a  pressure  necrosis,  and  later  to  ulceration 
of  the  vermiform  appendix.  If  the  ulcer  does  not  cicatrize — it  always  may — the 
ulceration  gradually  deepens.  The  pressure  necrosis  of  the  wall  allows  ingress 
to  the  ordinary  pathogenic  agents  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  among  which 
the  colon  bacillus  probably  plays  the  chief  role.  The  inflammation,  once  started, 
rapidly  spreads  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  rare  cases  a  diffuse  general  peri- 
tcuitis  is  immediately  developed.  In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  there 
are  timely  adhesions  around  the  appendix,  so  that  the  inflammation  is  limited 
and  encai)sulated. 

It  is  improbable  that  faecal  calculi  occasion  the  development  of  all  cases  of 
perityphlitis,  but  they  certainly  do  of  the  majority.  It  may  be  that  the  inflam- 
matory germs  sometimes  reach  and  attack  the  appendix  unaided.  One  circum- 
stance that  would  favor  such  an  occurrence  is  the  abundance  of  adenoid  tissue 
in  the  appendix,  which  has  suggested  a  comparison  with  the  follicles  of  the  ton- 
sils- Sonnenburg  has  insisted  that  in  many  cases  the  inflammation  may  be  en- 
tirely limited  to  the  vermiform  appendix.  This  is  possible,  but  in  our  opinion  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  make  at  the  bedside  an  absolute  diagnosis  of  "  appen- 
dicitis simplex." 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  in  perityphlitis,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  almost  always  purulent,  but  this  docs  not  mean  that  there  is 
always  a  marked  destruction  of  tissue  with  the  formation  of  an  extensive  absce«s. 
Such  results  are  found  only  in  the  severe  and  lonpr-continued  cases.  In  the  ordi- 
nary milder  cases  there  are  usually  merely  an  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  pus 
cells,  and  an  inflammatorj-  oedema  of  the  tissue,  or  perhaps  also  a  limited  fibrinous 
exudation.  There  is  an  inflammatory  tumor  which  consists  essentially  of  thf 
thickened  intestinal  walls  and  the  coils  of  intestine  plued  top:ethcr,  and  iiorhans 
sometimes  also  of  impacted  fiecal  matter;  and  inside  of  this  tliorc  is  an  actual 
abscess,  small  and  localized,  and  lying  usually  in  the  immediate  ncigliborhuod  of 
the  apiJendix. 

Perityphlitic  inflammation  can  vcrj-  well  be  compared  with  the  oxudato  of 
parametritis,  for  in  this  also  the  cellular  infiltration  prodoniinatos  over  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  In  rare  cases  there  may  be  an  encai)sulatL'd  exudation  of  a  more  soro- 
purulent  character. 

The  further  pathological  changes  in  perityphlitis  will  be  best  considered  in 
connection  with  the  clinical  symptoms. 

Symptoms  and  Clinical  Course. — We  have  already  said  that  there  is  great 
doubt  whether  simple  "tj-phlitis  stercoralis"  ever  occurs,  and  thoroforo  we  shall 
refrain  from  giving  a  description  of  its  symptoms,  which  wc  should  have  to  invent, 
and  turn  at  once  to  those  clinical  phenomena  which  we  observe  in  acute  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  ileo-ctocal  repion,  and  wlil(2li  are  now  almost  universally  termed 
''perityphlitis*'  [appendicitis].  This  disease  has  preat  clinical  importance,  for 
it  is  very  frequout  both  in  eJiildren  and  adults,  and  involves  great  danger  to  life, 
especially  if  there  is  not  proiupt  surg-ical  interference. 

The  symptoms  of  perityphlitis  have  usually  a  rather  acute  development.     The 
patient  has  felt  perfectly  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  not  even  suffered  from  consti- 
pation, when  he  has  a  rather  sudden  pain  in  the  ileo-ca;cal  region.    There  may  bel 
uo  occasion  for  this,  or  there  may  be  some  such  cause  as  stooping,  lifting,  or  aj 
long  walk.     Not  infrequently  there  is  slight  vomiting,  and  the  patient  feelsj 
liinguid  and  feverish.     The  bowels  may  be  constipated,  btit  sometimes  they  con-] 
tinue  regular.    Many  patients  are  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  but  others  keicpj 
about  for  snnie  days  till  they  are  forced  to  give  up  because  of  the  aggruvntion  ofl 
their  s.vmptnms.  particularly  the  pain.    It  is  a  point  of  some  practical  importance] 
that  the  pain  is  by  no  means  invariably  referred  to  the  region  of  the  cax'um  at] 
first,  particularly  as  the  position  of  the  appendix  is  very  variable.    Not  infre- 
quently the  pain  is  localized  more  iu  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  or  toward  the] 
left,  or  upward.    It  is  not  until  subsequent  days  of  the  attack  that  the  pain  grad-| 
ually  settles  in  the  true  ileo-ccecal  region. 

Upon  objective  examination  we  usually  find  distinct  local  changes  in  the  ih^o-' 
ctecal  region,  even  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease.     Our  manipulations  should  1^ 
extremely  cautious.     It  may  be  possible  by  careful  inspection  alone  to  recognize | 
a  limited  ewelling.     In  that  case  it  is  very  important  to  determine  whether  ten- 
derness is  present.    This  may  be  very  considerable,  or  comparatively  slight.    The' 
typical  painful  spot  (McBurney's  point)  is  said  to  be  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  J 
(three  or  four  <'entimetres)  inward  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process^' 
on  the  line  joining  this  process  with  the  navel.     This  localization  does  not  pos- 
sess great  importance,  because  the  painful  spot  varies  in  different  cases.     Soroe-i 
times  the  greatest  pain  is  felt  postoriorlj',  in  the  lumbar  rejrion,  suggesting  a 
retro-caacal  paratyphlitic  abscess  (vide  supra).     Lastly,  there  is  decisive  impor- 
tance in  the  discovery  of  abnormal  resistance,  or  of  a  more  or  less  sharply -defined 
tumor  due  to  the  inflammatory"  exudation  (inde  supra).     This  tumor  can  usually 
be  made  out.     For  this  purpose  we  recommend  particularly  the  employment  of  tli 
palm  of  the  hand  in  gentle  pushing  movements,  beginning  on  the  left  side  an< 
gradually  proceeding  toward  the  ileo-cffical  region.     This  is  the  best   way  o| 
determining  the  size  of  the  inflammatory  mass.    In  milder  cases  it  is  also  pei 
missible  to  make  deeper  paljiation,  if  we  are  cautious.     The  examination  per 
anum  may  be  very  important:  we  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  no  exn- 
dation  could  be  demonstrated  by  external  palpation,  while  a  large  infiammotoi 
tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  the  rectum.    The  results  of  palpation  ai 
confirmed  by  percussion,  which  gives  either  a  mufiled  tympanitic  resonance,  oi 
marked  dullness  over  the  seat  of  the  disease.    In  general,  however,  the  results  oi 
percussion  should  not  be  interfireted  too  strictly,  for  they  are  ambiguous,  becai 
of  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  intestinal  distention. 

There  arc  other  symptoms  to  be  considered  besides  the  local  ones.     Of  great-] 
importance  are  the  aspect  and  general  condition  of  the  patient.     If  the  patient ( 
has  no  suggestion  of  the  "  ahditminal  facics  "  (vide  infra,  chapter  on  peritonitis), 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  intlammation  remains  circumscribed.     It  is  also  im- 
portant to  study  the  chart  of  the  temperature  and  pulse.    Elevation  of  the  b<id- 
ily  temperature  invariably  suggests  aggravation  of  the  local  process.     Marked 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  almost  invariably  indicates  active  suppuration,  and  tho, 
advent  of  sepsis.      In  most  cases  the  fever  at  first  varies  from  101®  to  103"  (38.r>*- 
39.5**  C),  and  if  the  patient  keeps  quiet  it  falls  in  the  next  few  d^iys.    The  puis* 
varies  from  80  to  100.     Not  infrequently  there  is  a  decidetl  remission  in  all  t\ 
symptoms  after  the  first  two  or  three  days.    In  the  most  favorable  cajses»  con' 
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valescence  may  ensue  upon  this  change,  but  very  often  the  fever  rises  again,  and 
in  such  cases  there  is  great  need  of  caution.  The  bowels  are  almost  always  con- 
stipated from  the  start.  Vomiting  occurs  only  temporarily,  if  at  all.  Frequent 
eructations  and  a  return  of  vomiting  later  on  in  the  attack  are  unfavorable  symp- 
toms. In  many  cases  there  is  temporary  difficulty  in  micturition,  so  that  a  cath- 
eter must  be  employed.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  distinct  increase  in  the  amount  of 
indican  in  the  urine  early  in  the  attack. 

A  question  of  the  greatest  clinical  importance  is  whether  the  perityphlitis  will 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  large  abscess  or  not.  We  have  already  said  that  in  a 
pathological  sense  almost  all  cases  of  perityphlitis  are  suppurative,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  a  large  collection  of  pus  is  of  practical  importance.  This  is  recognized 
by  an  increase  in  the  fever,  or  by  the  mere  persistence  of  the  fever.  If  the  fever 
lasts  more  than  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half,  suppuration  is  highly  probable.  If 
there  is  a  temperature  of  104**  to  105**  (40*'-40.5'')  we  may  suspect  suppuration, 
even  at  an  early  period,  particularly  if  the  rate  of  the  pulse  corresponds  to  the 
height  of  the  fever.  Rigors  are  not  frequent  at  all,  but,  if  they  do  occur,  they  in- 
dicate abscess  formation.  The  local  signs  are  not  very  valuable  in  the  diagnosis 
of  an  abscess.  Early  in  the  attack  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  detect  fluctua- 
tion, for  the  abscess  is  deeply  situated  and  surrounded  by  infiltrated  tissue.  For 
an  absolute  decision  it  is  usually  necessary  to  resort  to  exploratory  puncture. 
This  should  be  done  with  a  long,  slender  needle,  carefully  disinfected,  and  it  need 
cause  no  apprehension;  but  still  it  should  never  be  employed  unless  there  is  an 
important  reason  for  it. 

The  further  course  of  perityphlitis  is  favorable  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases.  After  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  so,  if  the  treatment  is  appropriate,  the 
symptoms  abate  and  the  fever  disappears;  it  may  fall  gradually  or  defe^^'escence 
may  be  quite  rapid,  almost  like  a  crisis.  The  inflammatory  tumor  shrinks,  the 
pain  abates,  the  bowels  become  regular,  and  the  patient  gradually  regains  com- 
plete health.  Often  there  are  manifold  variations  in  the  disease,  which  lengthen 
its  duration.  With  regard  to  the  pathological  changes  in  these  cases  that  re- 
cover, of  course  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge.  Sometimes  it  is  probable  that 
there  never  is  a  well-marked  abscess  formation,  but  only  an  inflammatory'  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tifesue,  which  subsides  again.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  there 
is  a  small  abscess  which  discharges  spontaneously  into  the  intestine,  usually  into 
the  caecum,  but  exceptionally  into  other  portions  of  the  intestine.  One  thing 
which  seems  to  us  to  suggest  such  a  spontaneous  dischnrgo  of  an  abscess  is  the 
not  infrequent  occurrence  of  a  crisis,  with  rapid  fall  of  tcjnppraturc  and  simul- 
taneous cessation  of  all  the  other  symptoms.  Still,  we  scarcely  ever  detect  pus  iu 
the  stools,  for  the  pus-corpuscles  are  changed  during  their  passage  from  the  cohm 
to  the  rectum.    Perhaps  in  some  cases  small  localized  abscesses  are  n^absorbed. 

If  there  is  a  larger  abscess,  and  it  does  not  discharge  into  the  intestine  or 
receive  surgical  attention,  the  pus  seeks  other  paths.  The  worst  oeenrretice  is 
perforation  into  the  general  abdominal  cavity,  with  eon«e(iuent  diffuse?  perito- 
nitis and  speedy  death.  Or  the  abscess  may  continue  to  prow,  and  finally  break 
through  the  abdominal  wall;  or  it  may  extend  downwar<l  into  the  ilinc  fo>;-ja  or 
the  groins,  or  perforate  into  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  other  ])art>:.  It  has  also 
happened  that  the  suppuration  has  invoh-ed  the  ileo-Civeal  vein,  with  eonseqnent 
pylephlebitis  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  liver.  In  most  of  thes(>  chronic 
cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  tedious  septieo-])yst'niia  such  as  is  nowadays, 
thanks  to  the  progress  of  surgery,  very  rarely  seen.  As  the  infl.imination  origi- 
nates from  perforation  of  the  intestine,  the  pus  is  ai)t  to  be  extremely  offensive, 
whenever  there  is  any  extensive  abscess  formation. 

The  greatest  caution  is  demanded  even  in  cases  in  whieh  the  eourse  of  the  dis- 
ease seems  at  first  favorable.    The  improvement  of  the  second  or  third  day  after 
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the  sudden  onset  of  tlie  illness  is  often  deceptive,  as  we  liave  already  mentiotie 
but  luter  ou  there  may  bo  manifold  vicissitudes  in  its  course,  so  that  it  is  necee-' 
Bory  to  watch  the  patient  constantly  and  closely.     Often  there  will  be  a  fresli 
elevation  of  temperature  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess  late  in  the  attack.    I£^ 
the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  may  appeacjH 
buch  as  tympanites,  frequent  eructations,  or  even  faecal  vomiting.     Complications^ 
in  other  organs  are  exceptional- 
Diagnosis. — In  general,  there  is  no  difficultj'  in  the  diagnosis  of  perityphlitia 
but  it  is  difficult  and  to  a  certain  degree  impossible  to  determine  accurately  aboi 
the  anatomical  changes,  the  exact  location  and  size  of  the  inflammatory  tumor^ 
or  the  foi-mation  of  an  abscess.    Here  a  careful  examination,  including  palpa- 
tion per  anum,  is  indispensable.    In  so  far  as  this  relates  to  the  extremely  impor- 
tant question  of  surgical  interference,  we  shall  revert  to  the  matter  when  considg 
ering  treatment. 

In  those  rare  cases  of  perityphlitia  which  have  a  chronic  course,  the  diseafl 
may  be  confounded  with  new  growths,  particularly  carcinoma  originating  in  tl 
cn»cum  or  the  uppcndix.  Jlistakes  in  diagnosis  have  also  been  occasioned  by 
tumors  of  the  right  kidney  and  the  right  ovary,  and  by  psoas  abscess  due  to  Pott's 
disease.  In  this  connixrtion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  rare  cases  the  lumen  of 
the  appendix  may  become  occluded.  The  portion  of  the  appendix  thus  cut  off  is 
then  gradually  distended  by  the  secretion  of  its  mucous  membrane,  giving  rise  to 
so-called  dropsy  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  This  may  occasion  a  tumor  which 
can  be  felt  in  the  ileo-caical  region. 

Prognosis. — If  we  take  nil  the  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  ileo-c 
region,  we  tihull  tliid  that  some  SO  or  90  jier  cent,  get  well  without  operation,  bi 
still  it  should  be  emphatically  stated  that  perityi)hlitis  is  a  dangerous  dL 
and  every  year  bringd  no  small  number  of  individuals,  both  children  and  adults^ ' 
Budden  death.     The  main  danger  lies  in  the  rapid  onset  of  general  peritonitis^ 
of  severe  sepsis.     Even  after  the  patieojt  has  survived  the  attack  he  may  be 
bled  in  various  ways.    For  instance,  the  resultant  adhesions  and  chronic 
dates  may  impede  the  action  of  the  bowels  for  a  long  while.     The  freque 
re<;urrent  attacks  is  also  to  be  considered.     Many  persons  have  repeated  al 
of  perityphlitis  to  the  number  of  four  or  six,  or  even  more  during  their  If 
This  is  probably  the  result  of  peculiar  anatomical  conditions. 

Treatment. — Formerly,  when  the  opinion  was  still  held  that  many  of  the 
of  acute  inflammation  of  tlie  ileo-cacal  region  were  to  be  regarded  as  sii 
typhlitis  stercoralis  due  to  constipation,  the  first  question  in  treatment  vnti 
w^hether  to  give  laxatives  or  opium.  If  there  was  ty]>hliti8.  laxatives  ought  tP  l«| 
given;  if  i)erityiihlitis,  opium.  The  aim  of  diagnosis,  therefore,  was  to  diotior^ 
gui&h  between  these  two  conditions.  To-day  the  conception  of  simp)' 
has  been  almost  completely  abandoned,  or,  at  any  rnte,  it  has  become  vtr_ 
and  consequently  the  question  of  treatment  has  become  simpler,  for  now 
tives  are  scarcely  ever  given  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  we  have 
too  far  in  this  direction,  for  most  of  the  older  physicians  will  certainly, 
the  author,  recall  many  cases  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  typhlitis  stercorili* 
which  rapid  recover?'  followed  the  immediate  use  of  castor-oil.  Still,  it  c«n  *>*^ 
be  disputed  that  the  premature  emploj-ment  of  laxatives  may  do  harm.  «hi)e  **^ 
administration  of  opium  in  a  proper  dose  probably  never  leads  to  unfavorabk  ^^^ 
sequences.  For  this  reason  we  now  make  it  a  rule  in  any  case  of  inflamar**^ 
in  the  ileo-ca?cal  region,  with  acute  onset,  to  be^iu  with  opium:  but  it  is  nmS'^^ 
tant,  above  all.  that  upon  the  first  appearance  of  pain  the  patient  should  real 
perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  and  should  have  for  nourishment  merely  milk  or  ao«p» 
no  solids.  An  ice-bag  should  be  applied  at  first  over  the  seat  of  llie  disease, 
this  may  be  replaced  later,  or  at  once,  in  case  cold  is  not  well  borne,  by 
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presses  or  poultices.  Opium  is  administered  in  the  form  of  laudanum,  giving  fif- 
teen to  twenty  drops  several  times  a  day,  or  one  half  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  ex- 
tract (gramme  0.3-0.5).  The  amount  of  opium  to  be  administered  is  determined 
by  the  pain.  In  severe  cases  one  must  not  hesitate  to  use  large  doses,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dangerousness  of  the  remedy,  particularly  in  children,  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  local  application  of  eight  to  ten  leeches  has  become  en- 
tirely out  of  fashiV^n  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  leeches  sometimes  give  the  patient  decided  relief.  With  this  treat- 
ment of  rest,  diet,  opium,  and  ice,  the  pains  are  usually  soon  relieved.  There  is 
no  necessity  at  first  to  be  anxious  about  opening  the  bowels.  Usually  there  is  no 
harm  if  the  patient  goes  without  a  movement  for  five  to  eight  days,  providing  that 
his  condition  is  satisfactory  as  regards  his  general  health,  pulse,  and  temperature. 
It  is  indeed  not  unusual  to  have  a  natural  operation  of  the  bowels  while  rather 
large  doses  of  opium  are  being  administered,  but  if  the  abdomen  becomes  more 
and  more  distended  and  there  is  rather  long-continued  constipation,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  make  a  cautious  use  of  injections.  For  this  we  usually  choose  cool 
soapsuds,  and  let  it  run  through  an  ordinary  fountain  syringe  into  the  colon, 
while  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  back.  If  necessary,  the  injections  must  be  re- 
peated, and  of  their  beneficial  effect  we  have  often  been  convinced. 

We  have  already  insisted  that  every  patient  with  peritj'phlitis  should  be  most 
carefully  watched,  however  favorable  the  course  of  the  disease  seems  to  be.  The 
physician  must  ask  himself  every  minute  whether  further  symptomatic  treat- 
ment is  permissible,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  abscess  opened 
by  surgical  interference;  for,  although  we  are  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that 
every  case  of  perityphlitis  without  exception  demands  surgical  treatment,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  prompt  surgical  interference  can  save  many  lives.  The 
question  when  operation  is  required  is  consequently  prominent  at  present  in  all 
discussions  of  this  disease.  Our  answer  can  only  be,  in  general,  that  immediate 
operation  is  invariably  indicated  as  soon  as  we  infer  that  perityphlitic  suppura- 
tion is  pr^ent.  We  dare  not  wait  for  its  absorption  or  its  spontaneous  discharge 
into  the  intestine,  because  of  the  possibility  of  its  breaking  through  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  or  arousing  a  constitutional  sepsis,  or  some  chronic  suppurating 
process.  The  most  important  signs  of  the  imminence  of  these  dangers  may  be 
again  summed  up  as  follows :  persistence  or  fresh  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  after 
the  first  three  to  five  days;  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  beyond  100  to 
120,  and  diminution  in  the  tension  of  the  pulse  (both  pulse  signs  are  important. 
because  they  almost  invariably  suggest  a  large  abscess) ;  increase  in  the  local 
phenomena;  and,  finally,  above  all,  unfavorable  appearance  of  the  patient,  a  be- 
ginning "  abdominal  facies."  If  these  symptoms  appear  there  must  be  no  hesi- 
tation about  the  operation.  If  we  are  still  in  doubt,  we  may  first  make  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture.  If  even  a  drop  of  pus  is  obtained,  operation  is  absolutely 
demanded. 

It  is  imi)OSsible  to  give  more  detailed  rules,  of  general  application,  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  operating.  The  individual  circumstances  of  each  partie- 
ular  case  and  the  personal  experience  of  the  physician  must  always  be  controlliiif? 
factors.  No  physician  can  avoid  unfortunate  occurrences  in  pcritjrphlitis,  and 
the  most  experienced  practitioner  will  never  escape  a  certain  feeling  of  inieasincss 
in  any  case  of  the  disease;  still,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  operate  too  early 
than  too  late.  It  is  true  that  when  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  favor- 
able, waiting  is  advisable,  but,  as  Sahli  has  well  said,  it  must  always  be  an 
"armed  peace."  For  particulars  as  to  laparotomy  and  further  treatment,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the  appendix,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  text-books  on  surgery. 
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CHAPTER   V 
PERFORATINQ    ULCER    OF    THE    DUODENUM 

There  is  a  form  of  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  especially  of  its  upper,  hoTizontal 
jjortion,  which  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  round  gastric  ulcer  in  reg:ard  to  seti- 
oh>gy,  pathological  anatomy,  and,  very  largely,  symptomatology.  The  ulcer  is 
probably  also  due  in  most  cases  to  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice  on  the  duo- 
denal mucous  membrane,  under  conditions  whi<^h  have  been  detailed  more  fully 
in  the  tetiology  of  gastric  ulcer.  We  must  mention  here  the  noteworthy  fact  that, 
after  extensive  bums  of  the  external  skin,  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  rarely  of 
the  stomach  also,  has  been  rei^eatedly  observed.  This  is  probably  due  to  tlie 
thrombosis  of  a  duodenal  vessel,  occasioned  by  the  setting  free  of  fibrine  ferment. 

Ulcer  of  the  duodenum  is  much  rarer  than  the  round  gastric  ulcer,  and.  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  latter,  it  has  been  found  decidedly  oftener  in  men  than  in 
women. 

Many  case«  of  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  run  their  course  entirely  without  symp- 
toms, or  they  cause  no  symptoms  until  sudden  haemorrhage  appears  (from  erosion 
of  the  pancreatieo-duodenalis,  gastro-duodenalis,  etc.)  with  hiematemesis  and 
bloody  stools  (quile  often  bloody  stools  alone  without  ha?matemesis),  or  until 
there  are  suddenly  signs  of  peritonitis  from  perforation.  In  many  cases  a  type 
of  disease  exists  for  a  long  time  whose  symptoms,  as  we  have  said,  are  so  like  the 
clinicnl  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  that  we  can  very  rarely  distinguish  the  two 
forms  witli  certainty  during  life.  We  notice  especially  continuous  or  neuralgic 
pain,  which,  in  ulcer  of  the  duodenimi,  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  Severe  gastric  avTOptoms,  especially  vomiting,  are  not  as  common  as  in 
gastric  ulcer.  The  general  health  and  general  nutrition  may  remain  quite  undis- 
turbed for  a  long  time. 

Ulcer  of  the  duodenum  ends  by  cietitrization  and  recovery,  or  by  cicatrization 
and  the  formation  of  stenosis,  with  secondary  dilatation  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  duodenum  and  of  the  stomach.  In  regard  to  the  different  adhesions  and  per- 
forations of  the  ulcer  into  neighboring  organs,  we  may  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  of  gastric  ulcer. 

The  treatment  must  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  which  were  laid  down 
in  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer,  especially  as  the  diagnosis  is  usually  doubtful. 


CHAPTER   YI 


TUBERCULOSIS    OF    THE    INTESTINES 


TuBEnciTLOsis  of  the  intestines  is  in  most  cases  a  secondary  disease,  and  is  one 
symptom  of  a  more  extensive  general  tuberculosis.  It  develops  most  frequently 
in  the  course  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  depends  here,  as  we  have 
seen  (compare  page  249),  upon  an  infection  of  the  intestines  by  the  tubercular 
sputum  that  has  been  swallowed. 

Intestinal  tuben-ulosis.  however,  may  also  be  a  primary  disease,  and  the  source 
of  further  extension  of  tuberculosis  over  the  body.  "  Tuberculosis  of  the  abdomi- 
nal organs,"  which  usually  comes  from  the  intestines,  has  a  clinical  significance, 
especially  in  children.    It  is  not  improbable  that  in  such  cases  the  first  infection 
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of  the  intestine  comes  from  without,  and  that  the  tubercular  poison  is  taken  into 
the  body  with  the  food.  Here  we  must  suspect  especially  the  milk  from  cows 
with  pearly  di8temi)er — that  is,  with  tubercular  disease. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  intestinal  tuberculosis  are  precisely  analogous  to 
the  tubercular  changes  in  other  mucous  membranes.  The  tubercular  new  growth 
has  its  origin  usually  in  the  lymph-apparatus  of  the  intestine,  in  the  solitary  folli- 
cles, and  in  Beyer's  patches.  The  first  miliary  tubercles  form  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium, and  soon  fuse  with  one  another  into  a  diffuse  infiltration.  In  its  further 
course  the  infiltration  on  one  side  extends  deeper  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  so 
that  it  attacks  the  submucous  and  muscular  coats  and  even  extends  to  the  serous 
coat,  and  on  the  other  side,  by  the  destruction  of  the  new  growth  which  begins  at 
the  surface  and  constantly  spreads,  tubercular  ulcers  are  formed.  We  can  often 
make  out  with  the  naked  eye  single  miliary  tiibercles  or  groups  of  them  at  the 
base  or  in  the  infiltrated  edges  of  the  ulcer.  This  is  especially  plain  in  deep- 
seated  ulcers  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  serous  coat.  The  form  of  the 
larger  tubercular  ulcers  is  often  irregular.  In  many  cases  the  long  diameter  of 
the  ulcer  is  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  intestine,  so  that  the  girdle-like 
ulcers,  which  are  especially  characteristic  of  tuberculosis,  are  formed. 

Tubercular  ulcers  are  situated  both  in  the  large  and  in  the  small  intestines. 
They  are  usually  most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ileo-ctecal  valve.  Tuberciilar 
ulcers  in  the  stomach  are  extremely  rare.  Besides  the  intestinal  tuberculosis 
there  is  very  often  tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands,  and  also  fre- 
quently tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  symptoms  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  are  usually  quite  subordinate  to  the 
symptoms  caused  by  other  co-existing  tubercular  affections.  There  may  often  be 
quite  extensive  tubercular  ulcers  without  any  marked  symptoms,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  onset  of  diarrhoea  turns  the  attention  to  the  intestinal  complication  (see  the 
chapter  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis). 

Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  reixiatedly  demonstrated  in  the  f«x;al  discharges, 
but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  them,  and,  moreover,  their  diagnostic  significance 
is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  they  may  be  referable  to  sputum  which  has  been 
swallowed. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  abdominal  organs  sometimes  presents  quite  a  char- 
acteristic type  of  disease,  especially  in  children.    This  was  termed  by  the  older 
physicians  tabes  mesenterica.    The  chief  feature  of  this  type  of  disease  consists  in 
a  progressive  general  emaciation  and  anjemia.  which  are  usually  associated  with  a 
persistent  hectic  fever,  which  obstinately  resists  all  the  remedies  employed.     The 
abdomen  is  usually  swollen  by  moteorism,  but  it  is  sometimes  flat  and  sunken.    In 
some  cases,  but  less  frequently  than  was  formerly  believed,  we  can  feel  the  swollnn 
mesenteric  Isrmph-glands  through  the  abdominal  wall  during  life.     The  involvo- 
nrient  of  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands  obstructs  the  lymph-channels  which  son'c 
for  the  absorption  of  fat,  a  circumstance  which  undoubtedly  coritrilnito<»,  along 
with  others,  to  the  excessive  emaciation  frequently  seen.     The  liver  may  he  en- 
larged and  its  lower  border  can  often  bo  felt.    The  bowels  are  irrejrulnr.  and  there 
is  usually  a  moderate  diarrhoea,  persisting  in  spite  of  all  reniediis.     The  invari- 
ably fatal  termination  is  due  to  an  inon'ase  of  the  general  niarasnuis,  dr  to  a  final 
acute  tubercular  affection,  such  as  miliary  tulxToulosis  or  tiihcrcnlar  Tuoningitis. 
The  autopsy  shows  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines.  jKritonouni,  lym]»h-frlan<ls,  liver, 
etc.,  to  a  grreater  or  less  extent.     The  lungs  may  ho  quit(>  free  from  tuhcrculosis. 
We  will  return  to  this  affection  in  the  desorii»tion  of  tuhonnilosis  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

The  treatment  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  can  be  only  syniptonintic.  Besides  the 
general  dietetic  treatment  which  seeks  to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength  as  far  as 
iwssible,  medical  interference  is  demanded  by  the  abdominal  pain  and  diarrhea. 
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The  chief  remedy  is  opium,  either  alone  or  combined  with  tannin,  tannigen,  nce- 
tate  of  lead,  or  subnitrate  of  Lisinuth.  Sometimes  a  decoction  of  loffwood  is 
beneficial.  Talc  also  has  lately  been  recommended;  about  six  or  seven  ounces  (200 
grammes)  are  given  daily,  suspended  in  milk.  We  have  seen  some  good  results 
from  it.  The  most  serviceable  local  applications  are  poultices  or  cold  compresses. 
In  other  respects  the  treatment  coincides  with  the  general  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis (vide  supra). 


CHAPTER   Vn 
SYPHTLIS    OF    THE    BECTUM 


In  not  very  rare  cases  we  see  in  the  rectum,  especially  in  its  lower  portions, 
extensive  syphilitic  ulcerationSj  which  produce  a  severe  and  prnctically  important 
type  of  dieease.  The  more  intimate  relation  between  sj'philis  of  the  rectum  and 
the  general  syphilitic  process  is  not  perfectly  clear.  According  to  quite  a  wide- 
spread opinion,  the  infection  of  tlie  rectum  comes  from  the  secretion  trickling 
down  from  the  uleers  of  the  genitals.  The  facts  seem  to  support  this  view,  since 
syphilis  of  the  rectum  is  seen  much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men. 
Some  authors  have  even  asserted  that  all  the  so-called  "sjTihilitic  "  ulcers  in  the 
rectum  have  no  connection  at  all  with  genuine  sj'philis,  but  are  chancroids.  It  is 
in  fact  striking,  even  if  it  by  no  means  proves  such  a  hypothesis,  that,  at  the 
autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of  **  sj-philis  of  the  rectum,"  we  rarely  find  defi- 
nite syphilitic  changes  in  other  internal  organs — a  fact  which  we  also  can  confirm. 

The  most  characteristic  mark  of  syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  rectum  is  their  tend- 
ency to  form  cicatrices  and  stenoses.  This  result  of  the  ulcer  is  also  important 
in  its  clinical  relations,  since  the  chief  symptoms  of  the  disease  usually  begin  with 
the  development  of  the  stenosis.  The  seat  of  the  stenosis  is  usually  so  low  down 
that  we  can  conveniently  reach  it  with  the  finger,  on  a  digital  examination  of  the 
rectum  during  the  patient's  life.  The  rectum  narrows  like  a  funnel  upward,  and 
we  can  feel  the  quite  shnrfi  edge  of  the  ring-like  cicatrix  with  the  point  of  the 
finger.  This  funnel-shaped  stenosis  of  the  rectum  is  so  characteristic  of  syphilis 
of  that  organ  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  we  can  make  the  diagnosis  with  perfect 
certainty  from  ihis  alone. 

The  rectum  and  the  descending  colon  are  itsiiially  dilated  above  the  stenosis, 
and  here  extensive,  irregular  ulcerations,  with  undcnnined  edges,  ore  usually 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are  partly  of  a  specific  nature,  nnd  partly 
diphtheritic  ulcers  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  faval  masses. 

The  symptoms  of  syphilis  of  the  rectum  usually  develop  quite  gi-adually.     At 
first  the  bowels  are  irregular,  and  there  are  disturbances  of  dcfiecation  which  stub- 
bornly resist  the  ordinary  remedies  employed.     There  are  sometimes,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  frequent  and  severe  hieniorrhages  with  the  dejections,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  for  a  long  time  these  may  falsely  be  cniis.idered  to  be  "  bleeding 
from  hiemorrhoids."     The  symptoms  become  more  marked  as  cicatrization  of  the 
ulcer  increases  and  as  stenosis  of  the  rectum  develops.    There  is  usually  a  decided 
catarrh  of  the  rectum,  so  that  the  thin  stools  contain  a  large  admixture  of  raucufl 
and  pus.    The  patient's  condition  is  extremely  distressing,  from  the  pains  with  the 
frequent  but  always  scanty  dejections,  and  from  the  severe  tenesmus.     Nodular 
thickenings  and  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  true  bwmor-, 
rhoids,  form  about  the  anus.    The  patient's  strength  constantly  diminishes  from] 
the  pain  and  the  continual  diarrhcea.     He  finally  becomes  emaciated,  looks  very] 
pale  and  wretched,  and  has  fever  toward  night.    Death  ensues  from  increa>iiii)?j 
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general  weakness,  or  rarely  from  a  terminal  peritonitis  due  to  perforation,  after 
the  whole  disease  has  lasted  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  years. 

This  imfavorable  termination  unfortunately  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  all  the 
cases  described;  hence  the  prognosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  very  serious  in  all  cases 
of  syphilis  of  the  rectum.  Improvement  worthy  of  mention,  or  even  perhaps 
recovery,  is  possible  only  when  the  disease  is  recognized  at  the  outset  and  properly 
treated. 

At  the  outset  of  the  disease  the  treatment,  of  course,  must  consist  chiefly  of  an 
energetic  general  attack  upon  the  syphilis  by  mercurial  inunction  and  iodide  of 
potassiima ;  but,  when  once  the  characteristic  funnel-shaped  stenosis  of  the  rectum 
has  fonned,  we  can  not  expect  much  from  anti-syphilitic  medication,  since  this 
can  no  longer  exert  any  influence  on  the  cicatrices  and  their  results.  Improve- 
ment is  now  to  be  obtained  only  by  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  stenosis  by 
bougies,  or,  if  this  is  not  enough,  by  a  surgical  operation.  A  suitable  local  treat- 
ment by  irrigation  is  also  of  benefit  to  the  catarrh  and  to  the  ulcers  that  still  exist 
in  the  rectum.    Internally,  we  may  continue  to  use  iodide  of  potassium. 


CHAPTER  Vin 
CANCER    OF    THE    INTESTINES 

The  development  of  cancer  is  far  more  rare  in  the  intestine  than  in  the 
stomach.  Carcinoma  is  seen  with  any  frequency  only  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
intestine,  in  the  rectum.  Next  in  frequency  is  carcinoma  of  the  colon,  particu- 
larly the  csecum,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures.  Car- 
cinoma is  very  much  less  common  in  the  small  intestine,  in  which  its  favorite  seat 
is  the  duodenum,  particularly  the  neighborhood  of  the  common  duct. 

Most  cancers  of  the  intestine  appear  in  the  form  of  ring-like  swellings  that 
take  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  intestine.  More  rarely  we  find  a  more 
diffuse  papillary  proliferation,  extending  over  a  larger  surface  of  the  intestine. 
There  is  often  quite  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  new  growth  on  the  surface 
of  the  cancer,  from  which  deep  ulcerations  arise.  Often  metastases  are  found  in 
the  lymph-glands,  liver,  and  other  organs.  Above  a  cancerous  obstruction  the 
intestine  is  usually  dilated,  with  thickening  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration  of  its  mucous  membrane  due  to  the  impacted  fflpcal  matter. 
In  its  histological  structure,  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  to  be  regarded  as  invariably 
a  cylindrical-celled  carcinoma,  which  sometimes  shows  a  plainly  glandular  struc- 
ture— adeno-carcinoma — and  sometimes  that  of  the  other  forms  of  cancer — scir- 
rhus,  medullary,  or  colloid. 

Cancer  of  the  intestines,  like  all  cancers,  occurs  chiefly,  if  not  invariably,  in 
advanced  life. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  intestines  are  only  in  a  part  of  the 
cases  so  pronounced  that  we  can  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  vary  with  the  location  of  the  growth. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum  begins  usually  with  distress  at  stool  (lonosmus)  and  pain 
in  the  rectum,  which  at  first  comes  only  with  dofieeation,  but  later  beconios  almost 
continuous.  The  pain  often  shoots  into  the  neighboring  parts — the  sacrum,  the 
thighs,  the  genitals,  etc.  The  local  symptoms  gradually  iiiorease,  the  stools  often 
contain  some  mucus  and  blood,  and  diarrhoea  alternates  with  obstinate  constipa- 
tion. The  patient  also  becomes  emnciatcd.  and  constantly  grows  weaker  and 
more  miserable.    Finally,  we  often  find  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  am'. 
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so  that  a  mucous,  bloody  fluid  constantly  oozes  from  the  half-open  anus.  An 
absolute  dijignosis  can  usually  be  made  with  ease  by  digital  examination  of  the 
rectum.  This  examination  should  never  be  omitted  in  any  suspicious  case,  for 
otherwise  it  is  only  too  easy  to  make  a  mistake.  Many  a  fatal  case  might  perhaps 
have  been  saved  by  a  timely  diagnosis.  £.\tomal  piles  are  particularly  common 
in  cancer  of  the  rectum,  and  their  presence  should  by  no  means  prevent  the  physi- 
cian from  an  internal  examination.  If  there  is  cancer  of  the  rectum,  the  Sji^t 
upon  being  iutrodut^ed  detects  an  irregular,  iinn  growth,  and  we  can  visually  make 
out  with  itpprosimate  accuracy  its  extent  and  its  invasion  of  neijjhboring  organs, 
such  as  the  vagina  and  bladder.  Examination  with  the  rectal  speculum  some- 
times makes  the  diagnosis  more  accurate.  In  some  ca.HPS  the  destruction  of  the 
new  grovvdi  may  cause  perforation  into  the  organs  metJtioned,  and  we  can  easily 
understand  the  results  of  this,  such  fis  cystitis,  purulent  discharges  from  the 
vagina,  etc.  We  may  also  have  iKritonitis  from  perforation.  Secondary  cancer 
appears  with  especial  frequency  in  the  liver,  also  in  the  peritoneum  and  elsewhere. 

Carcinoma  of  the  colon  causes,  as  a  rule,  only  very  indefinite  symptoms,  which 
for  a  long  time  are  hard  to  interpret.  These  symptoms  consist  chiefly  of  distress 
at  stool,  obstinate  constipation,  dull  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  signs  of  slowly 
increasing  general  weakness  nnd  emaciation.  If  the  stenosis  of  the  intestine 
increases  there  are  usually  attacks  of  colic,  with  the  gradual  or  perhaps  rapid 
development  of  all  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  (vide  infra.  Chapter 
XI).  In  many  cases  the  shajTe  of  the  ffcees  is  peculiar.  They  are  ribbon-shaped, 
or  consist  of  queer  flattened  nodules  which  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  sheep's 
dung  (scybala).  Not  infrequently  we  find  in  the  dejections  an  admixture  of 
mucus,  pus,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  blood ;  if  blood  is  persistently  pres- 
ent in  the  movements  (to  be  determined  by  the  guaiac-turpentine  test,  vide  supra, 
page  422),  or  if  there  are  bloody  or  muco-piirulent  masses  in  the  discharges, 
cancer  is  suggested.  Exceptionally  there  may  be  foimd  in  the  stools  small  de- 
tached portions  of  the  new  growtlj.  The  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  often 
negative,  but  sometimes  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  new  growth  through  the  abdom- 
inal walls  as  a  distinct  tumor.  One  characteristic  of  the  tumor  occasioned  by 
intestiiud  carcinoma  is  that  it  may  be  very  movable,  and  change  its  position 
because  of  its  own  weight  or  of  the  collections  of  fa?cal  nintter.  As  a  rule,  the 
growth  does  not  move  with  respiration,  except  possibly  in  carcinoma  of  the  trans- 
verse colon.  It  is  easy  to  confound  intestinal  cnrciiioma  with  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach,  the  mesentery,  or  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands.  It  is  ver>-  important  to 
know  that  in  ease  of  inte?tinnl  carcinoma  the  twmor  which  is  felt  may  be  not  the 
new  growth  at  all,  but  the  hardened  fjccal  masses  collected  above  it.  Such  ftecnl 
accumulations  may  cause  all  sorts  of  errors  as  to  the  situation  and  dimensions  of 
the  new  growth.  In  such  cases  a  correct  conclusion  may  not  be  obtained  until 
after  continued  observation  and  the  ui^e  of  laxatives  and  enemata.  It  is  also 
true  thiit  ordinary  fa?eal  masses  may  be  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  intestine  when 
tliere  is  no  intestinal  disease  of  any  sort.  In  exceptional  cases  there  may  be 
perforation  of  cancer  of  the  colon  into  the  stomach,  with  the  formation  of  a 
gastro-colic  fistula;  or  perforation  of  cancer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  into  the 
bladder  or  into  the  peritoneum,  with  a  secondary  peritonitis,  which  may  be  local- 
ized or  diffuse^  Carcinoma  of  the  ca?cum  is  often  indistinguishable  for  a  lon^ 
while  from  tumors  due  to  chronic  typhlitis,  or  perityi^hlitis.  Cancer  is  suggested 
by  the  ape  of  the  patient,  the  tedious  course,  and  the  progressive  aggravation  of 
the  illness,  and  sometimes  also  by  swelling  of  the  inguinal  lymph-glands.  In  the 
surgical  wards  in  I^eipFlc  we  ob^er\'ed  n  case  of  cancer  originating  in  the  vermi- 
form appendix,  which  penetrated  through  the  skin. 

Cancer  of%  the  small  inleslina  is  very  rare.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  very 
jat  movability  of  the  tumor,  if  one  is  found.     The  symptoms  are  those  of  grad- 
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nally  increasiiifr  stenosis  (vide  infra).  Cancer  of  the  duodenum  is  similar  in 
manj  respects  to  cancer  of  the  stomach,  particularly  of  the  pylorus.  It  leads  to 
stenosis  of  the  duodenum,  and  consequently  to  dilatation  of  that  portion  of  the 
duodenum  which  is  ahove  the  new  growth,  and  of  tlie  stomach,  and  so  occasions 
the  well-known  symptoms  of  gastrectasia  (vide  supra,  pntre  438).  Cancer  which 
is  seated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  common  duct  usually  causes  excessive  and 
persistent  jaundice. 

The  course  of  all  cases  of  intestinal  cancer  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  The 
disease  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  about  two  or  three  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  duration  of  the  special  symptoms  may  be  brief — that  is,  a  few  months 
or  weeks ;  undoubtedly  because  the  condition  existed  long  before  it  caused  symp- 
toms. The  final  result  in  intestinal  carcinoma  takes  the  form  cither  of  increas- 
ing general  weakness,  or  of  perforation  with  fatal  suppurative  peritonitis.  Death 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  extensive  and  foul  suppuration  in  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue,  or  by  phlebitis  and  pyojmia.  Most  cases  run  their  course  as  a 
more  or  less  rapid  obstruction  of  the  intestine,  which  may  become  almost  com- 
plete. Sometimes,  however,  ulceration  of  the  cancer  occurs,  and  there  is  a  tem- 
porary abatement  of  the  symptoms  of  stenosis. 

The  only  possibility  of  successful  treatment  in  intestinal  carcinoma  is  by 
surgical  methods.  The  results  of  operation  are  very  favorable  in  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  rectum  if  the  disease  is  not  situated  too  high,  and  has  not  extended  too  far. 
Cancer  of  the  other  parts  of  the  intestine  has  a  much  less  promising  outlook. 
If  surgical  interference  is  impracticable,  treatment  must  be  merely  symptomatic, 
with  a  view  of  alleviating  suffering. 

We  will  append  a  few  remarks  about  sarcoma  of  the  intestine.  This  is  a  very 
rare  disease,  which  originates  from  the  submucous  layer  or  else,  in  the  form  of 
lympho-sarcoma,  from  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  intestine,  particularly  of  the 
small  intestine.  Both  varieties  exhibit  a  tendency  to  extend  cylindrically  over 
considerable  areas  along  an  intestinal  coil.  They  usually  do  not  lead  to  stenosis, 
but  they  may  even  cause  dilatation  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  intestine.  Tho 
tumors  which  are  formed  may  attain  to  very  considerable  size.  The  most  promi- 
nent symptoms  are  general  weakness  and  anR?mia,  associated  with  slight  fever. 
These  constitutional  symptoms  arc  more  prominent  than  the  local  ones.  The 
course  is  usually  rapid  and  ends,  after  six  to  twelve  months,  in  death. 


CHAPTER  IX 
H^SMOBBHOIDS 

By  the  name  " hsemorrhoids  "  we  mean  diffuse  or  varicose  dilatations  of  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins,  especially  of  the  venous  plexuses  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum.  Htcmorrhoids  are  single  hirjre  varioes,  whieh  usually  ri>:f  from  the  sub- 
mucous layer,  and  push  the  mucous  niemhrtine  out  before  tliein.  If  they  arc  situ- 
ated outside  of  the  sphincter  ani  we  speak  of  external  hiemorrhoids.  in  di-^tinction 
from  internal  hiemorrhoids,  which  lie  above  tlie  sphincter.  The  size  of  the  nod- 
ules varies  with  the  fullness  of  the  dilated  vein<;  hut  liii-morrhoids,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  consist  exclusively  of  dilated  ves>;els.  for  we  oftcMi  find,  at  the  same  time, 
considerable  thickening  of  the  surrounding  eonnertive  tissue,  so  that  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  has  a  swollen  appearance,  with  a  polyjutid  proliferation  in 
parts.    The  hsemorrhoids  usually  i>rcront  themf<!lves  as  bluish  tumors,  from  the 
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size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  which  surround  the  anus  like  n  gnrland.  Most 
of  them  have  a  broad  base,  Avhile  others  are  apparently  peduneulnted. 

The  chief  cause  of  haemorrhoids  is  frequently- repeated  stasis  in  the  reins 
affected.  The  position  of  the  htemorrhoidal  veins  is  such  that  their  contents  are 
constantly  pressing  downward  by  the  action  of  gravity,  and  the  development  of 
varices  is  further  promoted  by  their  complete  lack  of  valves.  Special  local  con- 
ditions often  contribute  also  to  render  the  escape  of  blood  difficult;  thus  hsmor* 
rhoids  are  particularly  frequent  during  pregnancy,  also  in  |)ersons  with  habitual 
constipation,  and  consequently  in  individuals  who  follow  sedentary  pursuits. 
Haemorrhoids  are  sometimes  found  as  a  result  of  portal  congestion  (in  hejiatic 
cirrhosis  and  similar  conditions),  and  finally  in  general  circulatory  disturbances 
due  either  to  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease;  but  these  cases  are  not  so  frequent  as 
was  formerly  supposed.  Quite  often,  however,  we  can  discover  no  sufficient  cause 
for  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  we  are  then  forced  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
local  disease  of  the  affected  venous  plexus,  which  is  probably  often  connected  with 
an  individual,  and  apparently  sometimes  hereditarj',  predisposition.  We  most 
frequently  see  hmmorrhoida  in  men  in  middle  life. 

Hajmorrhoids  sometimes  cause  only  slight  symptoms,  or  none  at  all,  but  in 
other  cases  they  are  a  tedious,  burdensome,  and  even  distressing  evil.  The  chief 
S3'mptom  is  pain,  which  is  felt  as  a  constant  burning  at  the  anus,  but  which  in- 
creases to  great  severity  at  each  dejection.  There  is  much  pain  when  the  hcemor- 
rhoids  and  the  surrounding  tissue  gradually  get  into  an  inflamed  condition-  In 
the  skin  about  the  anus,  erythema,  excoriations,  and  sometimes  small  but  very 
painful  fissures  are  formed.  The  mucous  membrane  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum  is  often  found  in  a  catarrhal  state,  which  gives  rise  to  the  presence  of  pus 
and  mucus  in  the  dejections — "  mucous  hfemorrhoids."  The  worst  symptoms  are 
caused  when  by  pressing  and  straining  at  stool  an  internal  pile  is  forced  outward, 
and  constricted  by  the  sphincter.  If  the  constriction  is  not  speedily  relieved  the 
extruded  varix  becomes  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  This  change  is  favored  by 
a  cramp-like  contraction  of  the  sphincter.  Under  such  circumstances  there  may 
result  a  purulent  phlebitis  associated  with  very  great  pain,  high  fever,  and  severe 
constitutional  disturbance.  Sometimes  we  find  a  tbrorabus.  thrombo-phlebitis, 
or  suppurative  periproctitis,  even  if  there  is  no  previous  constriction. 

Htemorrhoidal  bleeding  is  a  frequent  and  familiar  symptom,  which  rises  from 
a  rupture  of  the  dilated  veins,  and  usually  comes  on  at  stool.  The  hiemorrhage  is 
seldom  very  large,  so  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  in  itself  very  rarely  dangerous. 
Still,  the  rectal  haemorrhage  may  be  repeated  so  often  as  to  cause  severe  and  per- 
sistent ana?mia.  The  swelling  of  the  varices  after  the  heemorrhagos  have  ceased 
esi)lains  why  the  biRmorrhoidal  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  leas  marked  as  long  as 
there  are  hemorrhages  than  when  there  are  none.  Hence  the  old  term  of  the 
"golden  vein"  for  htemorrhoidal  bleeding. 

Besides  the  local  symptoms  mentioned,  in  the  anus,  there  are  sometimes  other 
symptoms  which  are  due  to  an  implication  of  the  neighboring  venous  plexuses, 
the  vesical,  prostatic,  and  sacral  plexuses.  There  is  often  pain  in  the  sacral 
region,  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  in  women  vaginal  catarrh,  anomalies  of  men- 
struation, eie.  Since  the  symptoms  of  some  co-existing  morbid  conditions,  such 
as  abnormal  corpulency,  or  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  may  be  added  to  the 
general  picture,  we  can  comprehend  why  medical  superstition  has  found  in  hsem- 
orrhoids  an  excuse  for  the  strangest  ideas,  like  that  of  "  transposed  hicmor- 
rhoids"!  The  scientific  physician  should  be  careful  not  to  refer  such  manifold 
symptoms  to  hfomorrhoids  without  due  consideration,  for  otherwise  important  dis- 
eases may  be  readily  overlooked. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chronic  piles  consists  mainly  in  caring  for  tk 
regular  and  easy  evacuation  of  the  bowels.    This  is  the  best  means  to  diminish 
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the  local  discomfort  (see  the  next  chapter).  The  diet  to  be  prescribed  should  be 
determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  limit 
the  ingestion  of  milk  and  to  recommend  in  its  stead  a  larger  proportion  of  vege- 
tables, in  a  broad  sense,  including  fruit,  such  vegetables  as  grow  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  simple  puddings,  and  rice.  It  is  usually  advantageous  to  pre- 
scribe a  sufficient  amount  of  physical  exercise,  also  warm  or  cool  sitz-baths,  and 
cool  sponging  with  rubbing.  Moreover,  laxatives  are  to  be  considered,  particu- 
larly waters  containing  Epsom  salts,  also  the  regular  use  of  injections  of  cold 
water  or  oil;  compound  licorice  powder,  or  other  laxative  powders  or  pills;  and 
perhaps  a  course  of  the  waters  at  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingen,  or  Tarasp.  A 
laxative  used  with  special  frequency  in  the  treatment  of  piles  is  sulphur.  This 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  most  "  pile  powders,"  e.  g. : 

B  Sulphuris  loti,  )  --  «       /  ^..n 

Potassii  bitartratis,  f ^  S^s.  (grm.  15); 

Sacchari  albi,               )  ss  ?••       /  ian     tr 

El«osaccharicitri,»     \ aa  Sijss.  (grm.  10).    M. 

The  local  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  protecting  the  piles  from  irritation. 
The  parts  are  best  cleaned  after  every  movement  of  the  bowels  with  cotton  or  soft 
linen,  and  the  region  of  the  anus  is  to  be  touched  with  oil,  vaseline,  or  borated 
vaseline.  If  there  are  slight  inflammatory  symptoms  we  apply  compresses  wet 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  ice-water,  or  inject  olive-oil  into  the  rectum, 
or  try  suppositories  containing  morphine  .or  cocaine.  If  the  inflammation  is 
more  severe  a  few  leeches  are  often  beneficial.  Constricted  piles  we  should  en- 
deavor as  soon  as  possible  cautiously  to  replace  with  the  finger.  The  pain  attend- 
ing this  operation  is  often  so  severe  that  chloroform  narcosis,  or  at  least  the  local 
application  of  cocaine,  is  required.  If  there  is  suppurative  phlebitis  an  incision 
is  necessary.  In  some  cases  a  radical  operation  for  the  piles  may  be  performed  at 
the  same  time. 

The  bleeding  from  piles  is,  as  we  have  said,  seldom  severe  enough  to  demand 
si)ecial  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  ice,  chloride  of  iron,  or  packing  the  rectum. 
If  the  hemorrhage  is  repeated  and  serious,  or  if  the  inflammation  causes  persist- 
ent and  extreme  discomfort,  we  should  urgently  recommend  operative  removal  of 
the  piles.  Particulars  as  to  the  methods  employed  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the 
use  of  the  thermo-cautery  or  the  knife,  will  be  found  in  the  text-books  on 
surgery. 

[Persistent  and  intelligent  treatment  will  often  bring  about  very  great  relief, 
or  even  complete  cure,  in  chronic  cases.  There  are  many  local  applications,  each 
of  which  has  its  warm  advocates — so  many  that  it  is  not  i)ossiblc  hero  to  go  into 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  an  astringent  with  or  without  an  anodyne  may  be 
used  as  an  enema,  in  suppository  or  in  ointment.  The  fluid  extract  of  hamiuneli?, 
g^lycerine,  and  some  other  remedies  given  by  the  mouth,  are  reported  to  have 
afforded  good  results.] 


CHAPTER   X 
HABITUAL    CONSTIPATION 

Persistent  tendency  to  constipation  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  many  different 
acute  and  chronic  cases.    We  often  see  persistent  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  in  all 

*  Powdered  sugar,  3  j;  volatile  oil,  jrtt.  ij.    M. 
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sorts  of  conditions  of  weakness,  in  general  antemia,  in  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  nervous  system,  and  it  is  caused  b.v  a  great 
vuriety  of  circumstances.  Often  the  weakness  of  the  peristalsis  of  the  intestine, 
and  particularly  of  the  colon,  is  merely  one  manifestation  of  a  general  debility; 
in  other  cases  the  activity  of  the  intestine  is  subnormal  because  of  the  insuffi- 
cient and  unstimulatiug  diot»  or  because  of  the  lack  of  physical  exercise.  In  a 
third  class  of  cases  there  is  disease  of  the  intestinal  wall  itself,  such  as  catarrhul 
conditions,  circulatory  disturbance,  atrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  constrietiou 
of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  And  finally,  a  fourth  cause  is  disturbance  of  the 
innervation  of  the  intestine,  because  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

The  above  are  examples  of  symptomatic  constipation^  but  in  this  chapter  ■we 
shall  not  discuss  these,  but  rather  cases  of  habitual  constipation  occurring  as  an 
apparently  independent  discas'e.  This  may  api^ear  alone  nr  «s>ocinted  with  other 
disturbances  likewise  purely  fimctionnl.  The  causes  of  this  fre<iuent  and  impor- 
tant Cfnidititm  nre  by  no  means  invnrioble,  and  we  are  still  far  from  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  all  the  disturbances  that  belong  in  this  category.  Some- 
times habitual  costiveness  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  congenital  functional 
weakness  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  perhaps  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  intes- 
tines. At  any  rate,  it  is  often  possible  to  trace  the  symptoms  back  to  the  earliest 
childhood.  In  other  cases  it  is  apparently  an  improper  mode  of  life  which  exer- 
cises a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  intestinal  activity;  lack  of  bodily  exercise  often 
leads  to  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and,  still  more,  irregularity  in  eating  and  an  im- 
proper choice  of  food.  Sometimes  external  mechanical  influences  promote  con- 
stipation. In  women  unsuitable  apparel,  tight  bands  around  the  waist,  tightly- 
laced  corsets,  and  the  like,  certainly  produce  in  many  cases  a  permanent  malposi- 
tion of  the  intestinal  organs  ("  enteroptosis,"  compare  above  the  chapter  on  gas- 
troptosis,  page  4G(>),  and  particularly  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  conditions  are  in  part  the  cause  of  the  chronic  constipation  which  is 
80  frequent  in  women  and  girls.  In  women  frequent  pregnancies  may  also  exert 
a  causative  influence  by  inducing  laxness  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  a  tendency 
to  enteroptosis. 

Habitual  constipation  is  associated  still  more  frequently  with  general  nciirns- 
thenia  than  with  any  of  the  conditions  thus  far  enumerated  (compare  the  chapterj 
on  neurasthenia,  page  1193).  The  nature  of  this  association  is  probably  not  the] 
same  in  every  case.  Often  neurasthenia  and  constipation  seem  to  be  co-ordinaiej 
symptoms;  sometimes  the  existing  constipation  has  an  unfavorable  effect  upoTij 
le  psychical  condition  of  the  patient,  rendering  him  feeble,  fretful,  out  of  sorts,! 
»nd  nervous.  As  a  rule,  however,  neurasthenia  is  the  primary  disease,  and  theaj 
the  irregularity  of  the  bowels  appears  as  a  result  of  abnormal  nervous  intluenoes,! 
or  of  secondary  conditions  (vide  infra).  Often  the  two  states  act  in  a  vioiou«j 
circle,  each  sustaining  and  aggravating  the  other.  The  most  essential  factor  isj 
often  the  hypochondriacal  tendency  of  the  patient.  He  ascribes  an  excessivaj 
importance  to  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  regards  every  slight  disturbance  as] 
of  extreme  gravity.  Even  when  the  movements  ai"e  sufficient  he  can  not  fre*l 
himself  from  a  disordered  apprehension  that  they  are  not  really  adequate.  Suchj 
patients  come  at  last  to  devote  almost  all  their  thoughts  to  their  illness  and  makaj 
the  most  painstaking  observntions  and  investigations  of  their  dejections,  havtn^j 
energy  for  nothing  else  and  no  joy  in  life.  They  seek  aid  from  all  sorts  of  physi- 
cians and  quacks,  and  yet  they  have  no  actual  confidence  in  any  one  and  do  no! 
follow  the  practitioners  directions  with  the  requisite  persistence.  In  many  ofl 
these  cases  the  constipation  is  only  apparent,  or  imaginary.  The  patient  fenrs  io\ 
eat  any  hearty  food  and  takes  little  nourishment,  and  consequently  the  exoretaJ 
are  scanty.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  abnormal  psychical  conditions  hare 
a  direct  inhibitory  influence  upon  the  intestinal  activity.    The  intestine  gets  out 
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of  the  habit  of  regular  action.    Moreover,  the  unwise  use  of  internal  laxatives 
may  entail  actual  disease  of  the  intestine. 

Consequently,  if  the  physician  wishes  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  intestinal  function  in  a  case  of  chronic  constipation  from  actual  observa- 
tion, the  first  requisite  is  that  he  should  himself  see  the  dejections  of  the  patient 
for  some  time,  while  the  diet  is  normal  and  all  laxatives  are  omitted.  This  is 
much  easier  in  a  hospital  or  sanitarium  than  in  ordinary  private  practice.  When 
a  patient  is  under  observation  in  this  way  it  should  be  noticed  whether  the  abdo- 
men becomes  much  distended,  and  whether  hardened  feccal  matter  can  be  felt  in 
the  colon  or  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Furthermore,  the  dejections  should  be  examined 
as  to  their  amount  and  character.  They  may  seem  nubby,  hard,  or  as  if  they 
were  "  burned,"  or  of  abnormally  small  diameter,  or  flattened,  or  covered  with 
mucus.  If  we  find  that  the  evacuations  are  distinctly  abnormal  we  infer  that 
there  is  actual  disturbance  of  the  intestinal  functions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  examinations  often  show  that  the  complaints  arc  exaggerated  or  imaginary. 

The  treatment  of  habitual  constipation  is  a  difficult  and  often  a  thankless 
task,  and  it  demands  patience  and  professional  tact.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  must  first  of  all  look  for  the  causal  factors.  If  we  succeed  in  improving  the 
underlying  disease — as,  for  instance,  the  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  the 
chronic  affections  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  antemic  conditions,  or  certain  nervous 
troubles — a  regulation  of  the  bowels  often  follows  of  itself.  In  ordinary  habitual 
constipation  we  must  first  attend  to  the  patient's  diet.  Since  most  of  thc^-e 
patients  also  suffer  from  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  they  are  usually  very 
careful  in  their  diet,  and  take  only  a  little,  easily  digestible,  and  chiefly  liquid 
food.  It  is  no  wonder  that  no  good  dejections  follow  such  food.  Improvement 
can  be  obtained,  in  such  cases,  only  by  eating  plenty  of  food  which  can  meohan- 
ically  stimulate  the  intestine.  Hence  we  must  try  to  bring  the  patient  back  to 
ordinary  "  household  fare  " — to  take,  besides  plenty  of  meat,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  bread,  v^etables,  etc.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  recommend  especially  certain 
kinds  of  bread,  such  as  Graham-bread  or  rye-bread,  and  also  larger  amounts  of 
butter,  besides  fruit,  prunes,  grapes,  apples,  poars,  dates,  and  figs  either  raw  or 
boiled,  almonds,  nuts,  and  honey.  It  is  often  efficacious  to  have  the  patient  drink 
a  glass  of  cold  water  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  Of  true  laxatives  wo  should 
be  very  sparing,  for  the  patient  readily  becomes  accustomed  to  them,  and  the  dose 
has  to  be  constantly  increased.  Among  the  milder  laxatives  the  various  waters 
which  contain  Epsom  salts,  such  as  Friedrichshall,  usually  one  or  two  winej,'lass- 
fuls,  are  prescribed.  For  more  continued  use  we  may  also  recommend  tamarinds, 
rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  cascara  sagrada.  and  extract  of  frangula.  It  is  not  possible 
in  this  connection  to  give  a  minute  description  of  all  these  remedies.  They  are 
prescribed  in  the  most  varied  combinations  in  the  shape  of  pills  and  powder?.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  make  repeated  changes  in  the  medicine  and  its  dose  hcfon) 
the  most  effectual  prescription  is  hit  upon,  for  there  are  many  individual  pfcul- 
iarities  in  this  regard.  There  are  patients  with  simple  habitual  enn'^tipation  who 
for  years  take,  every  evening,  some  powdered  rhubarb,  or  one  or  two  laxative  pill's, 
with  a  good  result  and  feel  perfectlv  well.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  etliciciicy 
of  the  internal  laxatives  gradually  fails,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  take  more  and 
more  powerful  remedies,  or  increasing  di.'Ses,  in  order  to  get  any  etToot.  lii  such 
instances  it  is  always  best  to  abandon  internal  laxatives  altofreth(>r,  and  in  their 
stead  to  employ  external  physical  agencies,  or  to  stimulate  the  reotnni  by  means 
of  injections,  irrigations,  and  the  like. 

The  regular  use  of  injections,  if  earrierl  out  in  a  proper  manner,  may  he  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  without  harm.     Th«^  praetic(>  may  iiirhMul  bo  carried  to  an 
injurious  excess,  and  occasion  at  last  a  catarrh  of  the  rectal  mucous  monilnMnt!. 
because  of  the  constant  local  irritation,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  needless  dependence 
32 
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tipon  local  stionhitkm.    Tbe  •inipiest  mj  a£  — ^«c  am  i^iKMrn  ia  kf 

the  fountain  Byringe.    There  an  also  TaricwB  ihspra  af 

manj.    For  a  fluid  «e  diooie  atnpfe  waim  vmter.  ot;  « 

cold  water.    We  can  atrocigijr  leoonumeBd  the 

spoonful  of  powdered  »ap  to  a  pint  or  two  of  wmfeer^.    Latc^,  afj 

of  oil  luire  befen  in  great  rugae.    The  patieBt  is  placed  oa  lis  kit  w 

meana  of  a  foontaiia  ejnngK,  eight  to  nxteen  owaees  (S9  ta  SA 
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fresh  poppy  oil  [or  fredi  oott«a-«eed  oil]  (olr««-oO  i»  aneli  < 
duoed  into  the   rectoni.     Small  infections  of  glycrnae, 
(^oinmes  5-10)  are  also  effeetoaL    Still  more  eoM«mieiit  i 
iH  the  employment  of  glycerine  soppoaitoriea,  which  axe 
by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

The  external  physical  remedies  employed  in  habttaal 
aagCy  electricity,  and  hydjotherapy.  Begnlar  masaage  is 
good  resultA.  The  patient  ia  stroked  with  the  flat  of  the 
or  even  with  considerable  pnaanre,  beginning  at  the  cecal  r 
alonjDT  thi^  colon  to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  There  may  ako  be  eaatkms  Vnfading 
of  the  abdomeo.  A  ball  may  be  used  for  maaaage.  This  is  veiy  eonvcoient.  and 
i-au  be  carried  out  by  the  patient  himself.  An  iron  hall,  w«igiting  aboot  fire 
pounds  and  sewed  vp  in  flannel,  ie  rolled  for  sereral  minnlet  in  a  ^inl  eoozse 
t^er  the  abdomen,  its  general  direction  being  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  The 
^eloetrical  treatment  consists  of  faradization  of  the  ahdominal  walk,  or  galraniza- 
tion  of  the  intestine,  one  electrode  being  placed  upon  the  hack.  In  the  way  of 
hydrotherapy,  cold  rubbing  and  sponging  are  employed,  and  are  often  associated 
with  masaage.  In  addition  to  these  methods  medical  gynmastics  may  be  simul- 
tauooosly  practiced,  with  a  view  to  regular  bodily  exercise,  and  the  inyigoration 
of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

In  the  treatment  of  habitual  eoostipation  associated  with  hypoehondriasi9»  the 
firBt  rule  h  to  treat  the  patient's  mental  condition.  We  &hoQld  not  mske  merry 
over  hid  trouble,  nor  abotild  we  rudely  let  him  feel  that  we  do  not  eonaide?  his 
complaints  so  important  8S  be  himself  imagines.  The  patient  does  not  deserve 
to  be  scoffed  at,  since  hi*  subjective  symptoms  are  to  him  of  the  most  urgent 
nature;  but  it  is  extremely  important  to  divert  his  thotights  from  his  trouble. 
As  in  many  other  reflex  processes,  ho  in  def«cation.  the  voluntary  attention 
abnormally  directed  to  it  has  an  inhibitory  action.  Hence  we  admonish  the 
patient  to  think  of  bis  trouble  as  little  as  possible  and  to  begin  his  regular  activ- 
ittes  again«  and  we  try  to  convince  him  of  the  g^rotrndlessness  of  his  fears.  Tl 
cathartics,  which  mont  patients  have  already  taken  freely  without  the  desii 
action,  are  UjfUally  of  uo  advantxige  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  alwfljv] 
necessary  to  forbid  the  patient  to  use  cathartics  at  all. 

We  should  not  only  employ  a  suitable  dietary  (vide  SMpra),  but  we  should  seek.] 
to  stimulate  the  intestinal  peristalsis  by  such  external  means  as  massage  a&< 
«!lectricity  (vide  t^tpra).    It  is  true  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  success  of  theaoj 
methods  i.s  due  to  their  p.sychical  effect  upon  the  patient,  but  there  is  no  doubt* 
alsfj,  of  their  direct  invigorating  influence  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine.    We  must  not  omit  a  proi)er  general  treatment:  cold  sponging,  baths.  a| 
country  residence,  and  sufficient  physical  exercise.    Finally,  it  is  often  very  u^^oful 
to  cause  the  patient  to  go  to  the  closet  at  a  fixed  hour  daily,  even  Lf  there  be  no] 
special  desire  for  a  stool,  and  to  try  to  have  a  movement  of  the  bowels.    Thus  aj 
sort  of  training  and  education  of  the  bowels  is  achieved,  even  when  the  patient^ 
at  first  believes  it  impossible. 

By  the^e  means  only  do  we  succeed  in  giving  the  patient  renewed  courage,  and 
soniptimea  finally  in  attaining  recovery  even  in  severe  and  persistent  cases. 
In  all  cases  of  habitual  constipation  we  should,  however,  not  only  endeavor  to  hit 
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upon  the  proper  means  for  making  the  bowels  act,  but  if  it  is  in  any  wise  possible 
we  should  also  strive  to  arrange  the  patient's  life  so  sensibly  and  suitably  that  he 
will  have  regular  and  satisfactory  evacuations  without  any  special  means.  To  ac- 
complish this,  it  is  often  requisite  that  we  should  persuade  the  patient  to  give  up 
all  laxatives,  no  matter  how  constipated  he  may  be.  Such  a  course  is  naturally 
much  more  practicable  in  an  institution  than  in  a  private  house.  The  author  has 
himself  repeatedly  treated  patients  with  habitual  constipation  simply  by  regimen 
— ^i.  e.,  by  proper  diet,  cold  sponging,  and  sufficient  exercise  or  gymnastics,  with- 
out any  other  remedies.  In  such  patients  the  stool  would  often  be  delayed  for 
five,  eight,  or  ten  days,  and  yet,  what  is  remarkable,  without  any  special  incon- 
venience. Then  at  last  the  bowels  would  move  spontaneously,  or  with  the  aid  of 
a  small  injection  of  cold  water,  and  would  gradually  assume  complete  normal 
regularity. 


CHAPTER   XI 
STBICTI7BE   AND    OBSTBUCTION    OF    THE    INTESTINES 

2tiolog7  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Different  pathological  processes  may 
lead  to  stricture  or  complete  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  diflFerent  parts. 
Since  in  this  affection  the  purely  mechanical  effect  of  the  intestinal  stenosis  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  clinical  symptoms,  the  type  of  the  disease  is  very  similar  in  all 
the  cases  of  this  class,  in  spite  of  the  manifold  anatomical  causes.  Hence,  after 
enumerating  the  individual  affections  which  may  lead  to  stricture  of  the  intes- 
tines, we  shall  describe  their  symptoms  in  common. 

The  anatomical  causes  of  stricture  or  obstruction  of  the  intestines  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Congenital  closure  of  the  intestines  is  found  at  the  anus,  atresia  ani,  and 
much  less  frequently  in  the  colon  or  small  intestines.  The  form  first  mentioned 
is  the  only  one  of  clinical  interest,  since  it  may  be  relieved,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
by  oj)eration.  All  the  other  forms  of  congenital  closure  of  the  intestines  are 
incompatible  with  a  long  duration  of  life. 

2.  Tumors  and  Cicatricial  Strictures. — Cancer  of  the  intestine  is  the  only 
tumor  that  has  any  clinical  significance.  We  have  already  described  its  most 
important  anatomical  relations  and  the  possibility  of  intestinal  stenosis  as  a  re- 
sult of  it. 

We  see  cicatricial  strictures  most  frequently  in  the  large  intestine  after  recov- 
ery from  dysenteric  ulcers.  The  syphilitic  stenosis  of  the  rectum,  which  wo  h:ivo 
already  described,  is  also  of  practical  importance.  Syphilitic  ulcerations  with 
cicatricial  stenosis  also  occur  in  higher  portions  of  the  colon,  perhaps  ovon  excep- 
tionally in  the  small  intestine.  Typhoid  ulcers  scarcely  over  lead  to  cicatricial 
stenosis.  Strictures  consequent  upon  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestine  are 
somewhat  more  frequent  than  typhoid  strictures,  but  still  they  are  very  rare. 
Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  there  were  several  tulx^rculous  strictures  of 
the  intestine,  while  no  sign  of  tuberculosis  could  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  body. 
Stenosis  of  the  duodenum  after  the  healing  of  a  duf>denal  ulcer  (vide  supra)  re- 
sembles, in  its  clinical  symptoms,  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  and  not  stenosis  of  tho 
intestines. 

3.  Intestinal  Obstruction. — The  most  frequent  form  of  intestinal  obstruction 
comes  from  the  impaction  of  fajces.    From  the  different  conditions  which  cause 
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enfeeblement  of  the  pfrifitnltie  movements,  an  accuniulntion  of  fanees  (coprO' 
stasis)  may  arise,  cspecinlly  in  the  colon.  This  accmnultition  gradually  but  con- 
etantly  increases  until  it  leads  to  well-mnrked  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
and  in  cases  of  obstruction  from  other  anatomical  causes,  faecal  impaction  not 
infrequently  aggravates  the  condition. 

We  Bee  obstruction  of  the  intestines  from  other  causes  much  less  frequently 
than  from  impaction  of  fseces.  In  some  cases  impacted  gall-stones  have  been 
found,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
iIc'o-ca?cal  valve,  almost  completely  stopijing  up  (he  lumen  of  the  intestine.  Gen- 
uine intestinal  calcnli  (composed  of  phosphates)  may  exceptionally  lead  to  ol>- 
struction.  Likewise,  occasionally  conglomerations  have  been  found,  composed  of 
indigestible  portions  of  food,  vegetable  iibers,  the  seeds  of  fruit,  potato  skins, 
grape  skins,  and  also  clumps  of  round-worms.  We  must  also  mention  here  the 
very  rare  cases  in  which  a  large  foreign  body  has  been  swallowed  and  wedged  itself 
into  some  part  of  the  intestine.  Such  a  thing  has  been  seen,  especially  in  chil- 
dren and  among  the  insane. 

4.  Intestinal  Constriction. — Although  the  raechiinism  of  intestinal  constric- 
tion in  external  heniise  lies  in  the  domain  of  surgery,  we  must  mention  here  the          - 
chief  causes  of  the  so-called  internal  intestinal  constriction,  internal  incarcera- 
tion, or  strangulation.     In  the  abdominal  cavity  itself  pouches  and  diverlicuLi       ,^^ 
are  found,  as  either  normal  or  abnormal  formations,  iii  which  single  loops  of  in-    —  ^- 
testine  may  be  caught  and  constricted.  The  duodeno-jejunal  hernia — the  so-called  ,^^1 
Treitz's  retro-peritoneal  hernia — is  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  comes  from  the^^.*e 
entrance  of  a  loop  of  intestine  into  the  duodcno-jojunal  fossa.     This  hernia  may~3^  jv 
become  very  large.     It  is  sometimes  found  by  accident  in  the  cadaver,  not  havinj^^  .^ig 
caused  any  symptoms  during  life,  but  in  rare  cases  it  may  be  the  cause  of  acut^*^  :9^ie 
internal  constriction.    We  must  also  mention  the  hernia  of  the  omental  but^a 


where  a  loop  of  intestine  passes  tlirough  the  foramen  of  Winslow — the  intersig--2?35^  g^ 
moid  hernia,  the  subcjecal  hernia,  etc.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  of  greater  prac  ^^  *ie- 
tical  significance  because  it  is  somewhat  commoner.  By  this  name  we  designate  :*"  «te 
both  genuine  protrusions  into  the  diaphragm,  and  also  the  passage  of  abdomina.«^  .«nal, 
viscera  through  congenital  or  acquired  (traumatic)  defects  in  the  diaphrnguv^sjK  n"* 
These  hemise  may  exist  without  symptoms,  or  at  least  without  causing  any  sign.*-^-  S^ 
of  severe  disease,  but  in  some  cases  they  cause  obstruction  by  constricting  o«:r»  of 
twisting  a  dislocated  loop  of  intestine. 

Those  cases  in  which  abnormal  slits  and  holes  in  the  omentum  or  mescnter."  x  -^tf 
give  rise  to  internal  constriction  are  to  In?"  added  to  the  list  of  the  internal  hernijo^  .tia'. 
Finally,  abnormal  cords,  membranes,  and  false  ligaments  in  the  abdominal  cata^'  cav- 
ity are  a  comparatively   frequent  cau?e  of  internal  constriction.     Such  confc»"'*'<^s 
and  bands  are  sometimes  left  as  the  results  of  a  former  peritonitis,  and  may  cao^ss  ^^fe 
constriction  or  kinks  of  single  loops  of  intestine.     Sm.nll  diverticula  of  the  colo  ^::^^  "d 
sometimes  form  adhesions  due  to  localized  peritonitis,  as  we  have  ourselves  seei*^""^^" 
and  thus  occasion  dangerous  intestinal  stenosis.    One  siich  false  ligament,  whic^^--^^ 
must  be  specially  mentioned,  is  found  as  a  prolongation  of  Meckel's  diverticulunK 
By  this  we  mean  that  diverticulum  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  tbr 
omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  still  persisting,  which  has  its  seat,  corresponding  to  tl 
duet,  from  half  a  metre  to  a  metre  above  the  ileo-ctecal  valve.     A  firm  cord  som^^?' 
times  arises  from  the  free  end  of  this  diverticulum,  the  obliterated  omphalcrr^- 
mesenteric  vein,  which  adheres  to  some  part  of  the  internal  abdominal  wall  flT»'^ 
may  cause  constriction  of  the  intestine.     Adhesion  of  the  free  end  of  the  vcrniJ' 
form  appendix  has  been  the  cause  of  intpmnl  constriction  in  some  cases. 

5.  Twists  (vohmliis)  and  Knots  of  the  Intestine. — Twists  about  the  mesenterv 
axis,  and  complete  constriction  of  a  portion  of  intestine  from  this  cause,  are  ^opn 
most  frequently  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  espe<'ially  if  tho  nicsentpry 
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b  ULUsunlly  narrow  congcnitiiUy.  The  spontaneous  corroftion  of  this  abnormnl 
condition  is  hindered  by  the  weight  of  the  loops  of  intestine  filled  with  gas  and 
nuoes of  fipccs,  and  by  other  portions  of  intestine  lying  on  the  place  of  twistiiig. 
Somptiraes  other  portions  of  intestine  wind  themselves  sevenil  times  about  the 
pedicle  of  the  twisted  loop  so  as  to  form  a  regular  knot.  vSuch  twistings 
haTeiieen  seen  especially  between  the  sigraoid  flexure  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum. 
EiteniHl  injury  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  knot.  In  some  cases 
abnonnully  great  peristalsis,  severe  diarrhoea,  preredc-s  the  appearance  of  obstruc- 
tion, We  have  observed  a  fatal  case  of  volvulus  in  the  highest  part  of  the  small 
iniwtine,  consequent  upon  violent  \'omiting,  excited  by  a  remedy  administered  by 
a  t)nack,  for  tapeworm.  A  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
»ymptoms  of  twist  ia  the  mechanifal  straupulation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iu- 
t<^tinc.  This  causes  a  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  leading  to  paralysis, 
lyitipunitic  distention,  an<l  final  gan^rreiic  of  the  intestinal  coils  which  are  in- 
volved. 

8.  Inraginniion  of  the  IniesUne  (Inlu9SUSCeplion) . — If  a  portion  of  intestine 
u pushed  into  the  lumen  of  the  portion  that  lies  next  below,  we  term  the  process 
inTagiiiatioij.  The  cau?e  of  this  is  usually  assumed  to  be  a  diminution  or  a  com- 
plete absence  of  jjeristalsii*  in  a  circumscribed  portion  of  intestine.  If  now  there 
•re energetic  movements  in  the  portion  immediately  above,  they  push  this  into  the 
pBralywd  portion.  According  to  Nothnagel,  the  beginning  of  the  invagination 
i«a  spastic  contraction  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  intestine,  in  the  shape  of  a  ring. 
This  furnishes  a  fixed  point,  and  the  contractions  of  the  longitudinal  muscles  of 
tbe  intestine  below  the  constricted  area  are  said  to  draw  the  lower  portion  of  the 
irilestine  upward  over  this  ring. 

In  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  children  we  frequently  find  intussuscep- 
tion of  the  ileum,  which  has  occurred  shortly  before  death  and  so  is  of  no  clinical 
importiini»e.  Sometimes  intussusception  has  occasioned  the  raost  severe  symp- 
toms of  intestinal  obstruction.  It  occurs  particularly  in  children  up  to  the  tenth 
yar.  and  it  may  be  of  sudden  onset  without  any  apparent  cause.  Intussusception 
''ithis8ort,  which  often  involves  a  considerable  extent  of  the  intestine,  may  have 
't8  scat  at  almost  any  part  of  the  bowels.  The  intussusception  most  frequently 
""'•Ives  the  co-cum  and  the  lowe«t  part  of  the  ileum,  pushing  thence  into  the 
^'loii  (invaginaiio  ileocopcalls) :  intussusception  of  this  sort  may  be  so  extensive 
in  children  that  the  invaginated  ileum  reaches  into  the  rectum,  or  even  projects 
'W'ffl  the  anus.  There  are  eases  in  which  the  ileum  alone  is  involved,  and  less 
'rwiueiitly  the  colon  alone.  The  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  usually  sulTer.^ 
wmpression  of  its  blood-ves?els  pnrticiilnrly  the  veins.  This  is  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  constricted  portion,  and  the  inflammation  often  extends  to  the 
I*ntoneiini,  Not  infrequently  there  is  gangrene  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  intes- 
tiBe.  M  a  result  of  strangulation  of  tlie  afiferent  vessels.  The  necrotic  portions 
•My  slough  off,  and  be  discharged  at  stool.  Such  an  occurrence  has,  in  a  few  re- 
Mfdcd  cases,  led  to  spontaneous  recovery  from  the  intussusception,  and  from  the 
owtniction  which  it  had  caused. 

Wc  must  mention  intestinal  polypi  as  a  sjjecial  caupe  of  intussusception,  as 
^™J  frtdually  pull  that  portion  of  the  intestine  in  which  they  are  situated  into 
'ae  nei(}hW<ring  portion  next  below  by  their  weight.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
ohwrved. 

'•  CompreBgion  of  the  Intestine  from  without,  by  tumors  of  the  uterus,  ovarian 
^y»t»,  pelvic  abscesses,  omental  tumors,  etc.,  has  been  met  with  in  rare  cases  as  a 
•^ii**  of  intestinal  stenosis.  The  s>Tnptoms  of  stricture  in  such  cases  develop 
either  very  gradually  or  sometimes  rather  suddenly. 

We  must  now  mention  certain  pathological  changes  which  may  follow  every 
otistruction,  from  whatever  causes  it  may  arise. 
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The  further  changes  in  the  intestine  deserve  the  chief  attention.  Above  tlie 
constricted  point  it  is  usually  greatly  swollen  from  pas  and  the  accumulation  of 
fseces.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  abundant  fluid  found  above  the  narrow 
part  of  the  intestine  is  by  no  means  due  exclusively  to  the  in^sta,  but  probably  is 
largely  the  result  of  transudation,  and  the  secretion  of  inteetinal  juices.  The 
intestinal  contents  are  very  apt  to  underg'o  putrid  decomposition.  This  g-ives  ri&e 
to  a  large  amount  of  gas  which  may  not  be  reabsorbed,  3o  that  above  the  obstruc- 
tion there  is  apt  to  be  a  very  marked  tympanites.  This  may  distend  almost  the 
entire  intestine  above  the  constriction,  nr  the  distention  may  be  limited  to  the 
constricted  coils  in  which  circulation  h?,a  been  impaired,  and  in  which  conse- 
quently there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  decomposition  and  the  formation  of  ga». 
The  intestinal  coils  thus  distended,  being-  irritated  by  their  decomposing'  contents, 
usually  soon  become  inflamed;  their  walls  become  permeable  for  bacteria,  and 
thus  all  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  lead  to  enteritis,  and  usually  promptly  to 
peritonitis,  A  severe  diphtheritic  process  often  develops  in  the  intestine,  with 
ulceration  above  the  stenosis.  In  the  inflamed,  softened  intestinal  wall,  thin 
from  its  abnormal  distention,  a  little  tear  easily  occurs  in  some  spot,  or  more 
rarely  a  ijeiiuine  perforation  following-  an  ulcer.  Sunie  of  the  putrefying  contents 
of  the  intestine  thus  enter  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  an  intense  purulent  or  ichor- 
ous peritonitis  is  unavoidable.  ThiH  is  why  acute  peritonitis  is  so  frequent  h  le- 
sion in  persons  who  die  of  intestinal  obstruction.  If  the  intestinal  stenosis  has 
lasted  a  lon^  time,  we  usually  find  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine,  l^esides 
the  si«rns  of  inflammation,  a  manifest  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  the  re- 
|l"ult  of  the  abnormally  active  peristalsis  by  which  the  muscle  has  tried  to  over- 
)me  the  obstacle.  The  intestine  below  the  constriction,  in  contrast  to  the  part 
just  described,  appears  narrow,  contracted,  and  empty. 

The  ohanj?e3  in  the  other  organs  correspond  to  the  general  inanition.  The 
frequent  development  of  inhalation-pneumonia  is  easily  explained,  if  serere  vom- 
iting- has  preceded  (vide  infra). 

Clinical  History. — In  regard  to  the  clinical  symptoms  we  must  distinjEruish  the 
cases  with  a  rapid,  complete  obstruction  of  the  intestine  from  those  in  which  the 
condition  dovolops  gradually,  and  where  there  is,  therefore,  at  least  for  a  time, 
merely  a  constriction  nf  the  intestine. 

1.  Intestinal  Constriction. — The  first  symptom  of  the  partial  intestinal  con- 
strictions, which  arise  from  cicatricial  strictures  and  new  growths,  from  partial 
blocking  up  of  the  lumen,  from  intussusceptions,  etc.,  is  usually  a  disturbance  in 
dcfox^ation.  The  bowels  are  costive,  they  move  only  at  long  intervals,  and  their 
motion  is  often  associated  with  pain  nnd  tenesmus.  In  the  description  of  cancer 
of  the  intestines  -we  have  already  mentioned  that  the  fteces  passed  sometimes 
have  a  ix>culiar,  flat,  compressed,  or  scybalous  form.  Blood  and  mucus  are  often 
mixed  with  the  dejections  and  are  due  to  the  character  of  the  primary  disease. 
In  some  cases  there  is  no  constipation,  and  there  may  be  even  constant  diar- 
rhcea.  We  can  easily  understand  from  the  physiological  conditions  that  in  ste- 
nosis of  the  small  intestines,  whose  contents  have  an  approximately  fluid  con- 
sistency, disturbances  of  dcfspcation  are  less  apt  to  take  place  than  in  stenosis 
of  the  large  intestine,  where  the  fjecal  masses  have  already  assumed  a  more  firm 
consistency. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  often  gives  important  and  valuable 
information.  The  abdomen  is  usually  swollen  by  meteorism  (vide  supra).  The 
intensity  of  the  meteorism  varies  very  much  in  ditTeretit  cases  and  at  different  times 
in  the  same  patient.  Meteorism  is  sometimes  absent,  especially  in  stenosis  at  the 
beginning  of  the  intestine.  There  may  then  be  gastrectasis.  The  marked  peristal- 
tic movements,  plainly  visible  through  the  abdominal  walla,  are  very  character- 
istic of  most  intestinal  contractions.     The  contour  of  single  loops  of  intestine  is 
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often  mailed,  at  times  quite  sharply,  and  tben  we  can  ssmetimea  feel  the  thit-k- 
eaed  intestinal  walls  through  the  lax  abdominal  wall.  As  a  rule,  these  vifforous 
contractions  are  associated  with  severe  colic.  We  may  often  decide  upon  the  seat 
of  the  stenosis  from  the  location  and  course  of  the  visible  peristitltic  movements. 
In  general,  it  is  true  that  peristalsis  is  much  more  noticeable  when  the  stenojis 
is  iu  ihe  small  intestine  than  when  it  is  in  the  colon.  We  must  finally  state 
that  we  have  been  reijeatedly  struck  by  the  jrreat  extent  and  strfng-th  with 
which  we  could  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  throuirh  the  flwullen  luops  of  in- 
teatine.  If  we  put  our  ear  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  we  can  often  hear 
many  furi^ling  and  splashing  noises,  which  sometimes  have  a  distinct  metallic 
quality.  Eructations  are  frequent,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  occasional 
Tomiting. 

The  dtiration  of  all  these  symptoms  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  x>rimary 
Ittion.  Of  course  the  greatest  importance  attaches  to  the  condition  of  the  nnis- 
coUr  layer  of  the  intestine  above  the  constricted  spot.  For  a  time  the  muHcle 
ttsy  overcome  the  obstruction  because  of  its  gradufd  hypertrophy,  but  at  last  the 
muscalar  coat  becomes  insnfficient,  and  consequently  tlie  symptoms  become  more 
lerere.  This  explains  why  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  stenosis  change  gradually 
orhuddenly  into  those  of  complete  intestinal  obstruction.  With  this  change  we 
have  grave  symptoms.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  chronic  stenosis  of  the  intestine. 
nne  temporary  causes  may  occasion  repeated  attacks  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
which,  however,  are  relieved  and  give  place  again  to  the  milder  symptoms  of  mere 
stenosis. 

The  duration  of  all  these  symptoms  differs  with  the  form  of  the  primary  dis- 
«fe.  Either  gradually  or  sometimes  quite  suddenly  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
<>oMtTiciif>n  pass  into  those  of  obstruction.  Then  the  same  type  of  disease  devel- 
ops HS  is  seen  in  all  acute  internal  strangulations. 

2.  Intestinal  Obstruction. — The  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  (ileus) 
lOTmone  of  the  severest  and  most  frightful  conditions  known  to  pathology.  Tho 
Pitient  undergoes  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse.  The  sirtis  of  collapse  quickly 
iitvelop;  the  face  sinks  in  and  assumes  a  wasted  and  sharp  expression,  the  ex- 
fwhiities  become  cool  and  livid,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  can  scarcely  bo  felt, 
the  Voice  is  weak  and  lifeless.  Respiration  is  impt-ded  by  the  upward  dislocation 
« the  diaphragm.  The  tempK-rature  usually  falls,  but  it  occasionally  rises.  As  a 
^y  there  is  profuse  p<>repiration.  The  abdomen  is  much  swollen  from  metoor- 
1*0,  and  is  usually  very  tender  on  pressure  from  beginning  peritonitis.  The 
PJ*Wge  of  f jeces  and  the  escape  of  flatus  cease  entirely.  We  often  see  the  peristal- 
tic motions  of  the  intestines  above  the  obstruction  through  the  abdominal  walla, 
^lil  in  some  cases  the  muscular  coat  is  so  paretic  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
•Mrked  peristalsis. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  intestinal  obstruction  is  the  vomiting  of 
Jeculent-?melling  masses,  the  so-colled  stercoroceous  vomiting.  There  is  often 
ii?qupxii  eructation  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  vomit  us  at  first  is  of  the 
•^n*!  character,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  manifestly  putrid,  ftecal  odor,  and  becomes 
™*fly  precisely  like  the  stools  in  diarrhoea.  The  old  opinion  is  false  that  in 
|hii  ToQiitlag  real  fcecal  masses  were  forced  backward  from  the  large  intestine 
'Mo  (he  stomach  by  an  antiperietakic  action  of  the  intestine.  Stercoraceous 
voiniiing  occurs,  not  only  when  the  ob.stniction  is  in  the  large  intestine,  but  also 
Undofifner)  in  obstruction  nf  the  small  intestines.  In  this  case  we  have  to  do 
*'th  a  putrid  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  stagnating  above  the 
<^t)«tnjolion  (vidf  tupra).  Part  of  this  putrid  mass  reaches  the  stomach  because 
ot  Occumulation  and  regurgitation,  since  the  pylorus  gradually  yields  to  the  in- 
•T^Ming  swelling  of  the  small  intestines.  It  is  very  likt'ly  that  retrograde  "  anti- 
penftaltic"  movements  of  the  intestinal  muscles  contribute  to  the  passage  upward 
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of  the  intestinal  content?.  TLc  vomiting  itself  is  probably  caused  in  large  p»Tt 
by  tlie  irritntion  of  the  ix^ritoneuin,  and  perhaps  by  the  stimulation  of  the  abnor- 
mal matter  wliiidi  has  entered  the  stomach.  If  death  does  not  occur  in  a  *hort 
time,  the  clinical  picture  exliibits  distinct  indications  of  secondary  peritonitis: 
the  temperature  rises  a  little,  the  skin  g^'ows  dry  and  hot,  and  the  abdomen  is 
very  tender  upon  pressure. 

We  must  mention,  finally,  the  important  changes  in  the  urine  which  occur  in 
the  various  forms  of  constriction.  In  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  stagnating 
above  the  stenosis,  large  amounts  of  indol  and  phenol  are  formed  from  the  decay 
of  tlie  nlbumiuous  subs-tunces,  along'  with  other  products  of  decora jioait ion;  they 
are  in  part  absorbed  and  excreted  with  the  urine.  Hence,  in  stenosis  of  the  sraidl 
intestines  we  often  find  tliut  the  urine  contains  an  increased  amount  of  indioan  * 
(Jaffe)  and  phenol  (Bricg^er),  but  in  stenosis  of  the  large  intestine  the  amount  of 
indicau  in  the  urine  is  not  increased,  because  the  albuminous  substances  capable 
of  decomi>osition  are  no  longer  present  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  to 
cau=e  it. 

The  cour?e  of  intestinal  obstruction  diflFers  according  to  the  anatomical  eau^e? 
which  exist  in  ditferent  cases.  In  many  cases  of  acute  internal  strangulation  the 
severe  type  of  general  disease  above  described  develops  in  a  ycry  short  time,  anil 
may  lead  to  death  in  a  day  or  two.  In  such  cases  death  is  caused  by  the  poisi^noua 
action  of  the  absorbed  gases,  generated  by  decomposition,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
reflex  paralysis  of  the  carrliac  nerves.  Usually,  however,  the  course  is  somewhat 
longer,  and  occupies  about  a  week.  In  intestinal  obstruction  which  develop? 
gradually  from  intestinal  constriction,  the  disease  may  go  on  longer  and  show 
many  variations  in  its  intensity.  In  mere  intestinal  constriction  we  can  make 
fewer  definite  statements  as  to  the  duration  and  course  of  the  affection,  since 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  depend  entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  primary 
disorder. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  intestinal  obstruction  terminates  unfavorably. 
Dentil  results  either  from  increasing  collapse  or  from  secondary  peritonitis  (vide 
9upra),  or  in  rare  cnses  fri>m  further  complications,  such  as  pyiemic  conditions  or 
pneumonia.  Ilecovery  (independent  of  operation)  may  occur  even  after  the 
severest  symptoms,  but  it  is  very  rare.  The  obstructions  from  impaction  are  most 
hopeful  for  recovery.  Impacted  gall-stones,  ftecal  accumulations,  etc.,  may  be 
evacuated,  after  which  the  severe  symptoms  di5api>ear.  The  possibility  of  recov- 
ery in  intussusception,  by  throwing  off  the  gangrenous  internal  portion  of  intes- 
tine, has  been  mentioned  above.  Wo  can  not  wholly  deny  that  internal  strangu- 
lations are  capable  of  restoration,  although  the  prognosis  must  almost  always  re- 
main doubtful  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  in  any  indi- 
vidual case. 

In  the  partial  intestinal  constrictions,  too,  the  nature  of  the  trouble  causes  an 
unfavorable  termination  in  most  oases,  either  from  the  primary  disease  itself  or 
from  the  complete  obstruction  that  finally  follows,  but  the  possibility  of  recovery 
oan  not  be  wholly  excluded  in  certain  conditions,  such  as  impaction  or  external 
compression. 

Varieties  of  Intestinal  Obatraotion. — Diair^osis. — To  go  into  details  as  to  the 
clinical  symptoms  of  all  the  sei»arale  forms  of  intestinal  constriction  and  obstruc- 
tion would  lead  merely  to  repetitions.     In  most  of  the  acute  and  many  chronic' 
cases  the  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made  only  as  to  the  presence  of  a  mechanical 


•  Tlio  indiean  te3«t  ia  perfbrmed  to  llie  following  wsy :  We  nitx  equal  volume*  of  urine  And  olfleiiwl  | 
hy<lrf>cliloric  nciJ  (I*.  O.),  nnd  then  add,  drop  by  drop,  ■  conceMtmtod  isohition  of  cliioridi?  of  ItmoJ 
uhiikiiifr  it  after  cncli  drop.  If  DOw  chloroform  ip  ndded,  ujHin  ehiiking  airnin,  tlic  ehiorofonu  will  t»k«j 
on  II  striking  blue  color,  if  tlio  uriuc  coDtnitis  any  coiwidcrublo  aiuouut  of  indlcnn. 
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obstacle  in  the  intestine,  but  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  can  at  best  be  merely 
surmised.  Tet  in  many  cases  we  may  reach  a  more  exact  diagnosis  by  careful 
questioning  and  examination.  Above  all,  we  should  accurately  examine  all  the 
known  localities  for  external  rupture,  including  the  inguinal  canal,  the  thighs, 
and  the  navel,  and  we  should  never  omit  to  make  rectal  and  vaginal  examinations. 
Often  valuable  conclusions  can  be  reached  by  inflation  of  the  colon  by  means  of  a 
rectal  tube  attached  to  an  ordinary  Davidson's  syringe,  for  in  this  way  stenosis  of 
the  colon  is  sometimes  rendered  distinctly  palpable.  It  is  also  very  important  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  as  early  as  possible,  employing  sight, 
touch,  and  percussion.  We  can  often  recognize  the  place  of  obstruction  because 
of  the  localized  protuberance,  and  the  tenderness  of  certain  intestinal  coils.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  detect  intestinal  peristalsis,  if  present.  With 
regard  to  distinguishing  between  stenosis  of  the  colon  and  of  the  small  intestine, 
stenosis  of  the  small  intestine  is  indicated  by  a  special  prominence  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  visible  and  active  peristaltic  motion  of  many  coils 
of  intestine,  by  the  occurrence  of  faecal  vomiting,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  strong 
reaction  of  indican  in  the  urine;  while  stenosis  of  the  large  intestine  is  char- 
acterized by  a  distention  which  corresponds  more  with  the  course  of  the  colon, 
without  much  visible  peristalsis,  and  a  slow  development  of  severe  constitutional 
symptoms.  We  shall  recur  later  to  the  diflFcrcntial  diagnosis  between  intestinal 
obstruction  and  diffuse  peritonitis,  when  considering  the  latter. 

Of  the  special  varieties  of  intestinal  obstruction,  we  will  call  attention  to  two 
as  of  practical  importance.  Intussusception  appears,  as  we  have  indicated, 
mainly  in  children.  Its  symptoms  usually  begin  rather  suddenly  with  violent 
abdominal  pain.  There  soon  appear,  also,  liquid  dejections  of  bloody  mucus  or 
almost  clear  blood,  originating  from  the  constricted  portion  of  the  intestine. 
0*t«»n  there  is  great  tenesmus  and  protrusion  of  the  anus.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  sometimes  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  may  be  felt  in  the 
rectum.  The  further  course  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction,  except  that  it  should  be  said  that  faecal  vomiting  does  not 
occur  in  the  ordinary  ileo-ciecal  intuseusccption,  until  comparatively  late  in  the 
attack.  The  other  form  of  intestinal  obstruction  which  we  wish  to  mention  here 
is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  ftecal  matter  in  the  rectum.  We 
sometimes  find  monstrous  accumulations  of  ffcces  in  the  rectum,  especially  in  old 
women  who  have  previously  suflFcred  from  habitual  constipation,  or  in  whom 
constipation  is  due  to  some  other  affection.  Severe  symptoms  usually  come  on 
quite  suddenly,  after  long-continued  mild  prodromal  symptoms,  and  these  severe 
symptoms  are  much  like  the  picture  of  internal  strangulation — severe,  sometimes 
<H)licky,  abdominal  pain,  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  usually 
swollen,  marked  general  collapse,  loss  of  strength,  a  small  pulse,  an  outbreak  of 
oold  sweat,  vomiting,  etc.  If  we  try  to  give  an  enema  in  such  cases,  very  little 
fluid  runs  into  the  rectum.  On  introducing  the  finger,  it  usually  strikes  solidly 
on  old.  hard,  fppcal  masses  above  the  sphincter,  and  there  is  often  nothing  left  but 
to  undertake  the  dirty  task  of  removing  at  least  a  part  of  the  scybala  with  our 
own  hands.  We  may  then  succeed,  by  repeated  enemata  and  by  giving  cathartics 
internally,  in  removing  sometimes  quite  an  incredible  amount  of  accumulated 
fa?ces.  and  in  obtaining  thus  a  rapid  recovery  from  the  condition. 

[The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  an  intestinal  obstruction  is  so  difficult  in  many 
cases,  and  yet  so  important  with  reference  to  treatment,  that  the  editor  ventures 
to  introduce  tables  of  differential  diagnosis  of  the  more  common  forms  of  the 
condition.  These  tables  are  based  upon  the  masterly  prize-essay  of  Treves,  of 
London. 
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^^^^^          CEiEr  Common  SvMPTtiMJi.— SmMen  ;iii(i«.  intepmitt«'nt  or  cooHUot,  with  exiicerlialiond:  t*»ii(1fi  lo  heocm^^^i 
^■^                        uoDsidnt  «\'iih  tiiiu*      I'lmiitinft,  early,  w^verf,  tieeomln);  feeuleut.     Congtipalion,  tnot'e  or  leas  abao- 
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BTRANOm^TION  BT  Bands  oa 
TBROUOB      APERTCBSS      (25 

per   crnt.    of  all  CQMM  of 
acute  obntructttjn). 

VoLYPu;8  or  Cotow, 

Aoirrx  iNTrssrscDTioN.       ^H 

^V                Aos  AND  Six.. 
^H                   HiSTORT 

^H                       OXBET 

Young  adults;  rare  after  40. 

PrcTJous  T>erHflnlti»  in  BS  per 
L-ent  :  previcnis  attacifs  of 
obstruction  in  12  per  ctfut. 

Sudden  in  TO  per  cent. 

Early,    severe,    contiuiious, 
with  exaoerbAtions. 

Absent  at  first,  appears  later. 

Ejirly,  marked :  in  00  per  cent^ 
beeoiiies  reciiJetit ;  affords 
no  relief, 

ConlinuiHis  and  absolute  ;  no 
blood. 

Marked. 

Absent. 

Flaccid  uule«a  peritonitis. 
Very  rare. 

Slieht.  ap|)ear8  about   third 
ilay. 

Males  as  4  :  1 ;  40  to  00. 
Previous  constipaUon. 

Sudden, 

Early.  Ie«»  wvere,  intermit- 
tent at  firF>t,  lieirotniri;  c<>n- 
atant  w  ith  exacerl>alioni» 

Early    over   distended    coil. 
and  constant. 

Less  early.  Hevere  and  con- 
stant ;  often  alTonlB  relief. 

Early     and     abivolute ;     no 
bluod. 

Rather  less  marked ;  may  be 

rlyapDt^a. 
In  IS  per  cent. 

Rlffid  from  early  peritonitis. 

Absent. 

Early,  rapid,  increases,  and 
Is  extrente. 

More  than  hO  per  cent,  under 

10  yeans.                                         , 
Usually  negative.                        ^H 

Ru<lden  in  7t>  per  cent.                ^^M 

Early  and  «>evere  :  increaalog    ^H 

nn<i  later Kuli>4iiliug;  at  first    ^H 

paroxysmal.                              ^H 

Common  about  a  tuinor.           ^H 

Still  less  early  and  severe :  in    ^i 
%  per  ceut.  ttecomes  fecu- 
lent. 

Seldom  abs<jlute  :   diarrhcea 
not  uncommon  ;  blood  in  M 
per  i-enl. 

Marked.                                       ^ 

In  55  per  cent.,  aud  often  ^H 
earlr.                                         ^M 

Flaccid  unl<««  perltrmitis.         ^H 

In  .'lO  per  cent  :  invagi nation  ^H 
soiiiettmeM  fell  in  rectum.       ^H 

Rare,  irnlesH  marked  consti-  ^H 
patlon.                                       ^H 

^H                Faim 

^M                 Local  Tkn- 
^H                       UKiuncsa  . . . 

^m               VourriNo 

^H                Constipation  . . 

^V                      PBOmiATIOM  . . 

^M                 TxintinnTB. ..... 

^B                   Abdominal 

^1                          Wall 

^B                     Tl'HdR 

^m                        METRcmiHtl 

^H                        N.  B.— No  tnwtworthy  codcIusIodb  can  b«  drawn  from  the  Beat  of  the  pi^n  as  to  the  aeat  of  the  cb- 
^H                  Ktructlon  unlejw  local  peritooithi  comeR  on.    The  pain  Is  usually  referred  in  all  forms  to  the  region  of  Ite 
^M                  navf  1.    In  wmpli'te  oJjutriK.tlon  the  pntn  Is  constant,  thouph  with  cxoe«<rl»«tions  ;  iiit*irinitt4»nt  pain  sliow* 
^^^_^         that  the  otMstruetloa  is  pimittt.    Coilsof  intestine  are  not  visible  through  the  abdominal  wall  in  acutccaaei.   ^^ 
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Stbiotitrx  or  tue  Shall 

OWT. 

Stricti^rk  or  the  Laros 

OlTT. 

Fjkcal  ArccmiTiATiox.        ^^ 

^1                      AOK  AMD  Bex.. 

^^^^           HiErronv 

^1                 Onset  . 

H                  Pain 

^H                       VOMITINO 

^R                 Const  i  paxiok  . . 

^m               TuKMHva, 

^H               KiTKMiinf 

^H^                      TCIIOM 

Adults. 

Oan«"er.   trannm,   tiibertMdo- 
sis ;  dl»opclered.  Imfrtrtect, 
irreKutar  action  at  iHnvela 
frncn    lime   to  time,   with 
IntervalA  of    cuiuparalive 
ease. 

OraduaL 

Intermittent. 

Late,  soatit V.  feonli*nl  only  to- 
ward end  of  acute  attack  ; 
may  h»  provolie«1  by  foo<l. 

Mav    alternate    wltli    dlar- 
rhiija  ;  blood  points  to  can- 
cer. 

Absent. 

Not  marked,  unless  acute  at- 
tack. 

Only  In  cancer,  and  then  in 
3D  per  cent. 

Marked    In    proportion    to 
emaciation. 

Adults. 

Cancer,   trauma,    tiilierciilo- 
sis,  dysenter>' ;  disordered, 
imperfect.  Irregular  actloti 
of   bowels   from    lime   to 
lime,    with    Intervals    of 
comparative  ease. 

Gradual. 

luteritiittent. 

l>esft  pruintnent,  rartdy  fecu- 
lent or  provoked  by  food. 

Form  of  ftecvs  may  be  al- 
tered ;  blood  points  to  can- 
cer. 

Often  preswnt. 

Often  marked. 

Only  in  cancer,  and  then  In 
40  per  cent. ;  may  be  fell 
tu  rectum. 

Marked    in    proportion    to 
emaciation. 

Adults ;  more  common  in  fe- 
nialen,  the  hysterical,  the 
insjine,  hypocnondriai.'s 

Previous  i'(>usli|)atiiiu^                   ^^ 

Gradual.                             ^^^^H 

\ji't^  prnnilnent.                           ^^M 

Late,  scanty,  rarely  feculent,    ^H 

often  nbHent.                            ^H 

Gradually  incrvasInK :  may  ^H 
be  spurious  diarrhtea ;  no  ^H 
blood.                                           ^M 

Absent.                                           ^H 

Late-.Kenersllyiucreasesirith  ^H 
oh.Ntructinn.                                ^^M 

Common  and  distinctive;  ^^t 
moKt  easily  felt  in  ca>cum  :  ^H 
little  or  no  tj;n<leme«s ;  ^H 
B'>nieiimes  movable,  and  ^H 
can  Ije  changed  in  shape.       ^H 

Rarely  seen.                             ^H 

^               Omw  or  In- 

H                               TMTIKK. . . . 

H                     N.  B.— In  any  fonn  of  chronic  obstruction,  the  symptoms  of  acute  occlusion  tuny  suddenly  supervene.]      ^H 

H                    Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  dangerous  signs  of  intestinnl  obstruction  are  reo-  ^M 
H               ognizcd  by  Ihc  pliysician,  his  first  duty  is  to  make  as  careful  an  examination (pi<i«  ^H 
H              supra)  as  possible,  so  as  to  determine  whether  the  obstruction  may  not  he  xvitbin  ^H 
W              the  reach  of  direct  treatment.     If  there  is  an  incarcerated  external  hernia,  it  ^| 
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ifemands  sxich  operative  treatment  as  is  taught  by  surgery.  If  there  is  an  impac- 
tion of  piJJ-stoues,  or  intestinal  ciiloult,  or  forei^'u  bodies,  we  may  in  some  cases 
furnish  appropriate  assistance  by  the  cautiou:^  use  of  laxatives.  The  treatment 
of  fii«iil  impaction  is  of  special  importance.  We  have  dcseribed  the  most  fre- 
quent f«>nn  of  this  in  detail  above.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  usually  neces- 
4U]r  to  remove  at  least  a  part  of  the  fieces  with  the  fingers,  or  some  instruraerit 
Sb  a  dretising* forceps  or  a  sp<jon.  In  the  ppcond  place,  we  may  use  large  enemata 
of  pure  water,  or  preferably  soap-suds,  which  must  often  be  repeated  four  or  five 
liiMsa  day,  until  they  have  a  satisfactory  result.  These  are  best  given  by  a  fun- 
nel and  an  cesophageal  tube  ("intestinal  tube")  introduced  as  high  as  possible 
into  the  intestine.  Cathartics  administered  internally  serve  as  aids,  especially 
ca»tor-oil  and  rhubarb. 

Id  stenosis  of  the  rectum  from  cicatrices  and  new  growths  we  can  also  some- 
times employ  local  surgical  treatment.  The  treatment  of  frocil  accinnulations 
nwally  plays  an  important  part  here.  Finally,  the  cases  of  ileo-ca'cal  invagina- 
tion, in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  invaginated  ileum  reachas  the  rectum,  may 
receive  local  treatment.  We  may  try  a  partial  replacement  by  a  "sponge-sound  " 
(an elastic  a?sophageal  tube  to  the  end  of  which  a  sponge  is  fastened),  Blowing 
in  sir  by  the  bellows  was  also  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  physicians. 
^  I  rule,  however,  we  use  here  large  enemata  of  Avarm  water,  which  sometimes 
■80  to  exert  a  favorable  mechanical  action.  Very  often  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
direci  treatment  to  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  or  even  to  determine  with  any 
■pproach  to  correctness,  the  anatomical  cause  and  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  In 
thee  difficult  cases  the  physician  must  resort  at  first  to  merely  symptnimatic  treat- 
twnt.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  patient  should  have  complete  physical  rest. 
All  food  should,  if  possible,  be  entirely  forbidden.  The  torturing  thirst  may  be 
''^Iwved  by  bits  of  ice  or  sips  of  cold  bitter  tea.  Formerly  whcji  there  was  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels  it  was  the  custom  to  make  trial  of  laxatives,  first  employing 
milder  rcnjedies.  then  more  vigorous  drugs,  and  finally,  as  a  "  last  resort,"  metallic 
nierrury  in  single  doses  of  from  6  to  10  ounces  (150  to  300  grammes),  which  is 
•tnctimes  claimed  to  act  mechanically  in  "  desperate  cases  "  by  its  weight.  Ex- 
*Pt  among  some  champions  of  mercury,  the  present  opinion  among  physicians 
•nids  far  more  to  the  belief  that  cathartics  are  usually  of  no  service,  but  are  often 
'"'^'•l.v  injurious  by  increasing  the  resistance.  Hence  we  have  at  present  gone 
''•*' tothe  treatment  of  severe  internal  incarcerations  with  large  doses  of  opium 
'w  drops  of  laudanum  or  2  to  3  grains  [gramme  0.1-0.2]  of  opiiun.  several 
I'lKsaday).  Opium  acts  favorably  on  the  patient's  pain,  the  vomiting  is  dimin- 
_**M.  and,  by  quieting  the  peristalsis,  the  danger  of  increasing  the  stenosis  and 
'^■'•nif  the  intestine  is  also  lessened.  In  fact,  the  opium  treatment  has  many 
tiTornble  results  on  record.  Sometimes  the  first  dejection  appears  during  the 
"dniiiiistration  of  opium.  Morphine  subcutaneously  injected  has  much  lesis  effect 
"Pon  the  intestine  than  opium;  its  employment  is  therefore  limited  to  cases  in 
^'^X'hpain  is  so  violent  as  to  demand  relief. 

Since,  therefore,  there  are  many  objections  to  the  internal  use  of  cathar- 
*'<^  »e  may  try  large  enemata  in  those  cases  in  which  the  scat  of  the  stenosis  is 
^^  Icnown  to  be  in  the  large  intestine.  They  miist  bo  given  with  caution,  but 
persistently,  and  they  must  often  be  repeated;  then  they  sometimes  give  good 
'^*nlt«,  even  in  severe  cases.  Unpleasant  effects  have  been  reported  by  other 
•^wervers,  but  wc  ourselves  have  never  seen  any.  The  introduction  of  air  into 
*w rectum,  instead  of  water,  has  been  recommended  and  has  been  useful,  particu- 
•wlyuhen  the  obstruction  was  situated  low  down  and  was  the  result  of  a  kink  or 
**''»«  Similar  trouble.  The  employment  of  regular  lavage  (Kussmaul,  Cahn,  and 
"tncrs)  ig  ^ery  beneficial  in  many  cises  of  freeal  vomiting;  if  this  is  a  prominent 
•J^Ptom,  the  stomach  should  be  waf?hed  out,  in  every  case  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
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tion.  Large  nmounts  of  feculent  liquid  are  frequently  removed  tliroujrh  the 
stomacli-tube;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  freeing  the  stomach  of  its  accumulations 
may  favor  a  more  vigorous  peristalsis.  Even  when  the  nature  of  the  intestinal 
obstruction  precludes  definitive  recovery,  lavag'e  usually  gives  no  inconsider- 
able relief. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  as  to  the  general  treatment.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  patient's  strength  must  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
in  severe  states  of  collapse  all  possible  stimulanta  must  be  used»  such  as  stro- 
phanthus,  camphor,  and  ether.  Local  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  usually  ill 
borne  on  account  of  the  tenderness,  but  still  we  may  try  ice  poultices  or  wet  com- 
presses. Opium  is  the  best  remedy  for  pain  and  vomiting,  as  already  stated,  but 
it  must  often  be  replaced  by  sulx-utaneous  injections  of  morphine.  In  cases  of 
extreme  gaseous  distention  the  intestinal  coils  may  be  punctured  with  the  needle 
of  a  subcutaneous  syringe  and  the  gas  in  part  evacuated.  This  sometimes  provea 
verj'  beneficial. 

Finally,  the  surgical  treatment  of  Intestinal  obstruction  is  roost  important- 
It  is  true  that  we  should  not,  as  a  rule,  proceed  immediately  to  laparotomy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ehamcteristic  i»yniptoms,  but  if  we  produce  no  effect  by  raeana 
of  opium,  injections,  lavnge,  and  similar  measures,  and  if  the  general  condition 
and  the  pulse  grow  decidedly  worse,  then  in  many  cases  laparotomy  is  the  only 
means  of  possible  salvation.  Sometimes  the  existing  obstruction  may  be  thus 
detected  and  removed.     {For  particulars,  see  text-books  on  surgery.) 

[The  safety  with  which  laparotomy  is  now  performed  has  stimulated  the  study  ^ 
of  all  aflfection?  on  which  the  operation  has  any  hearing.  Internal  strangula-  — ■ 
tions  and  invaginations  may  be  relieved,  and  the  portion  of  intestine  containing  ~s^ 
a  non-caneeroii??  strieture  can  be  excised.  An  early  operation  offers  much  better  -^r 
chances,  of  course.     In  the?e  ilays  pei-sons  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  directly  '■^j 

from  iniestinal  occlusion  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  restore  the  permea Ji 

bility  of  the  canal  by  surgical  means.] 
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CHAPTER   Xn 


INTESTINAL    PARASITES 

1.  Tape-worms 

Natural  History  of  the  Tape-worm. — Three  of  the  tape-worms  (cexlo^ef\ 
whieh  are  found  in  the  intestines  have  a  clinical  significance:  the  tccnia  solium, 
the  icPTiia  mediocanellata,  and  the  hotkriocephalits  laiux. 

1.  The  (ocnia  soUam  is,  when  fully  developed,  two  or  three  metres  long.    Ita 
head  (Figs.  47  and  49)  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  pin,  and  has  four  projecting 
cup-like  suckers,  and  in  front  a  beak  with  about  twenty-six  hooks.     The  top  of  tlv 
head  is,  as  a  rule,  plainly  pigmented.     A  small  neck,  about  an  inch   long.  !«■ 
attached  to  the  head,  and  then  follow  the  single  "joints"  (proglotliiie-s)  of  the- 
tape-worra,  of  which  the  youngest,  lying  near  the  head,  are  still  very  small  aniL 
short.    They  gradually  increape  in  length  and  breadth,  and  at  about  a  metre  fntni- 
the  head  they  have  an  approximately  quadrilateral  shape.     The  segments  which 
lie  farther  down,  and  which  have  already  reached  puberty,  have  the  form  of  piimp-| 
kin  seeds,  and  are  nine  or  ten  niillinietres  long  and  six  or  seven  wide.    The  matrix ! 
or  uterus  runs  through  the  middle  of  each  mature  segment  (see  Fig.  49),  and  from 
it,  on  each  side,  go  seven  or  eight  side  branches,  which  ramify  like  a  tree.    On 
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a  little  below  the  middle^  lies  the  sexual  orifice  (Fip.  49,  a).    The  male 
ins  consist  of  a  number  of  little  clear  vesicles  in  the  niiterior  portion  of 
pgments.    The  thick-shelled  eggs  (Fig,  50,  3)  develop  in  the  uterus,  and  con- 
inn  embrj'o  with  six  booklets. 

The  tteziia  solium  inhabits  the  small  intestines  of  man.     Its  head  clinps  to  the 
lucoos  membrane  so  tightly,  usuullv  at  some  point  in  the  upper  third  of  the  small 
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intestine,  that  the  neck  is  often  torn  off  in  trying:  to  loosen  the  worm  from  the 
intestinal  wall.  The  rest  of  the  worm,  which  is  in  part  in  many  coil?,  extends 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  but  only  exceptionally  into  the  ciecum.  From  the 
lower  end  long  chains,  or  single  mature  segruents,  are  often  detached,  mix  with 
the  content*  of  the  intestine,  and  are  passed  with  the  fseces,  together  with  some 
of  the  eggs  from  the  uterus. 

The  further  development  of  the  eggs  of  the  ta?nia  solium  takes  place  in  another 
"host,"  almost  always  in  the  hog.  Hogs  are  infected  by  eating  fojces,  offal, 
*te-,  containing  trcnia  eggs.  The  thick  shell  of  the  eggs 
»  disaolred  in  the  hog's  stomach,  and  the  free  embryos 
pieree  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  travel 
^th  the  blood-current,  or  through  the  tissues,  into  the 
flifferent  organs,  especiallj'  into  the  muscles.  Here  they 
WTplop,  in  two  or  three  montLs,  into  cysts  something 
l»rper  than  a  pea,  from  whose  walls  a  newly  developed 
tHTuitt-head  arises,  a  so-called  scolex  (nurse).  These 
f J^ts  are  termed  worm-cj'sts,  measles,  or  cpsticerci  cellu- 
»»».  They  live  from  three  to  six  years;  then  they  die 
wd  become  calcified.  If  a  cysticercus  gets  into  a  man's 
'tomacji  from  his  eating  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  ham 
•"  pork,  n  new  and  complete  taenia  sprouts  from  the 
"'^olox,  vhifh  forms  mature  segments  in  throe  or  four 
months. 

Wc  usually  find  only  one  tape-worm  in  a  man,  but  sev- 
^1  spwiraens  have  lieen  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  intestine.  The 
'''i^Sth  of  u  tape-worm's  life  is  not  certainly  known^  but  it  has  happened  that 
""•^f  penwns  have  lodged  the  same  tape-wnrm  fr>r  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Although  the  fully  developed  ticnia  solium  is  seen  only  in  man,  as  we  have 
«aid,th«'cj-sticereus  ccUulosflB  has  boon  found,  in  rare  cases,  in  dogs,  rats,  and  mon- 
•^^r*.  ote„a«  well  as  in  hogs.  It  is  a  particularly  important  fact  that  the  cysti- 
etrcua  cellulosffi  itself  may  also  occur,  as  such,  in  man.     If  tape-worms  or  mature 
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segments  get  into  a  man's  stomach  in  any  way,  probably  by  auto-infection  by  the 
finger,  etc.,  the  embryos  travel  into  other  organs.     Cysticerci  are  often  found  in 


I.  B.  :,  6. 

FifS  5fl.— Prjmi>.'irfttiv«i  view  of  thi"  eireB  of  soriiu  of  the  commoner  intt^stlnal  parasites.  1.  Ejfgr  of  dtiiUHIIA 
hu|H>tlotiiri  2.  L'tHitoriia  Larii-eolatuiTi.  M.  Ttpiila  Holiuni.  i.  Tivnia  tiu-<iiooaut^llata.  S  BuliirlucephaluB 
latus.    <l.  Oxyurls  vurniiciilaris.    T.  Trlehoeephalus  dispur.    8.   AscarU  luriibrteoldea. 

men,  singly  or  in  groups,  especially  in  the  skin,  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  the  mus- 
cles. There  is  a  special  form  of  cysticercus  of  the  brain,  in  which  we  find  a  whole 
chain  of  cysts,  like  a  cluster  of  grapes,  but  sterile,  the  so-called  cysticercus  racr- 

m08U9. 

2.  The  tcpnia  mediocaneUaia^  or  tamia  saginata  (from  saginare,  to  fatten),  is 
far  more  common  than  the  ttcnia  solium  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  longer 
than  the  taenia  solium,  being  about  three  or  four  metres 
long,  and  ita  iudividunl  joints  are,  on  the  whole,  broader 
and  thicker.  The  head  (Fig.  51)  has  also  four  prominent 
cup-like  suckers,  but  it  has  no 
crown  of  booklets.  The  mature 
segments  differ  from  the  proglot- 
tides uf  ttenitt  solium,  in  that  the 
central  uterus  sends  off  many  more 
{tWL-nty  to  thirty)  side  branches, 
which  divide  diehotomously.  and 
not  like  a  tree.  The  sexual  ni)en- 
ing  is  also  on  the  side  (Fig.  52,  a). 
The  life-history  of  the  tsmia 
mediocanellata  is,  on  the  whole, 
like  that  of  the  tfenia  solium.  The 
tsenia  mediocanellata,  however, 
throws  off  single  mature  segments 
much  more  frequently  than  the 
tfenia  solium.  These  segments  ore 
found  in  the  fasces,  and  here  they  often  exhibit  a  crawling  motion.  A  kindred  fact 
is  that  it  is  always  easy  to  find  large  numbers  of  tape -worm  eggs  in  the  fjeces 
of  individuals  who  harbor  the  tieiiia  mediocanellata.  This  is  usually  diificult 
in  the  case  of  tsenia  solium.  The  cysticercus  of  ficnia  mediocanellata  does  not 
inhabit  pork,  but  beef,  so  that  the  infection  of  man  by  this  tape-worm  comes 
from    eating    raw   beef.     In    man    the    cysticercus    of    taenia   modiocafieUata, 
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b.  Natural  size. 


vluch  is  somewhat  smaller  than  tlie  cy.sticer(3us  cellulusfe.  has  never  yet  been 
observed. 

3,  The  bothriocephalus  latus  occurs  in  Holland,  Switzerland  (Geneva),  Pome- 
nnia,  East  Prussia,  Hamburg,  and  Russia  (the  German  Baltic  provinces).    It  has 
tJol  j'etLeen  observed  in  middic  Germany.     It  is  the  largest  tape-worm;  it  may  be 
six  or  eight  metres  long,  and  sometimes  has  over  four  thousand 
*  joints.     The  head  of  the  bothriocephalus  (Fig.  53)  consists  of  a 

/S\  little  club-shaped  swelling,  with  two  slit-like  depressed  suckers  on 

the  sides.    A  long,  thread-like  neck  joins  the  head  to  the  youngest 
segments.     The  full-grown  segments  (Fig.  54)  are  short,  but  are 
distinguished  by  their  great  breadth.    The  largest  segments  meas- 
ure in  length  about  thix-e  or  four  milliraetres,  and  in  breadth  teu 
or  twelve,  but  the  last  joints  are  longer  and 
are  not  so  broad,  ao  that  they  have  an  ap- 
proximately quadrilateral  form.    The  uterus 
consists  of  a  very  tortuous  canal  in  the  cen- 
ter.    The  sexual  orifice  does  not  lie  on  one 
side,  as  in  the  ta?nia,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  abdominal  surface,  nearer  the  anterior 
bordc>r  of   the  segment  than   the   posterior. 
The  eggs  (vide  supra.  Fig.  50,  5)  are  of  an 
oval  form,  and  have  a  hood-shaped  lid  at 
out  end.    They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  dejection  of  persons  affected  with 
tbothrioceiihalus.     Single  joints  of  the  tape-worm  are  not  passed  witli  the  stools, 
\)ut  portions  of  the  worm,  several  feet  long,  come  away  from  time  to  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The^gs  develop  only  in  fresh  water.  The  embryo  (Fig.  55),  which  is  formed 
in  them  in  a  few  months,  and  is  provided  with  six  booklets  and  with  vibrating 
cilia,  is  swallowed  by  fishes  (chiefly  pike  and  eel-pouts  according  to  Braun,  salmon 

JBCording   to   Kiichenmeister),    and    develops    in  

■wr  muscles  and  internal  organs  into  cyst  ice rci. 
Tb  infectirin  of  man  with  bothriocephalus  comes 
iRim  eating  such  fish  containing  cysticerci. 

i-  These  three  kinds  of  tape- worms  that  have 
l^*!!  enumerated  are  the  most  important,  but  we 
•'11  briefly  mention  the  tcenia  nana  and  the  fa'nia 
fUfumffjn/j  (tcenia  elliplica).  The  first  of  these, 
^tjeaia  nana  [dwarf],  is  the  smallest  tape-worm, 
wing  only  1.0  to  1.5  centimetre  long.  The  long 
^i  is  provided  with  four  suckers  and  a  circlet 
"t  hooks  wkich  can  be  extended  far  out.  The 
•nterior  joints  are  very  narrow  and  short,  those 
^rther  lack  broadening  not  inconsiderably.  The 
^ia  nana  is  very  frequent  in  Italy  and  also  in 
wily.  Iji  Germany  it  has  been  seen  only  excep- 
*wni!ly.  Its  cysticercus  is  said  to  inhabit  snails, 
''f^ii,  and  in  them  sometimes  in  very  great  numbers.  Single  joints  are  difficult 
'"fitid  in  the  dejecta,  but  the  discovery  of  its  eggs  with  th*^  microscope  is  very 
^*y-  The  expulsion  of  the  worra  by  means  of  santoniue  and  thymol  (vide  infra) 
'^"''imlly  a.  simple  matter. 

The  lainia  eucuraerina  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  centimetres  long.  Its  poste- 
"''T  joinls  are  six  t«  eight  millimetres  long,  but  have  a  width  of  only  one  milli- 
^^K.  The  head  is  provided  with  many  booklets;  the  beak  can  be  extended  and 
|?lTaetf<l,  The  tsenia  cucumerina  occurs  especially  in  children.  Its  cysticercua 
« fotmd  in  the  dog. 
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Symptoms  and  Biagnosis,— In  many  cases  tape-worms  are  lodgcxi  in  the  intc 
tines  without  causing  any  morbid  sjTiiptoms.  We  can  recognize  their  present 
only  by  occasionally  tinding  the  joints  in  the  dejections. 

In  other  cases,  however,  tape-worms  cause  a  list  of  disturbances  which  arc 
often  exaggerated  by  anxious,  hypochondriacal,  and  nervous  persons,  but  whic! 
ought  not  to  be  too  little  regarded.  The  symptoms  are  referred  chiefly  to  th« 
intestinal  cuiiul.  Sometimes  there  is  quite  severe  nbdorainal  pain,  which  maj 
assume  a  colicky  character.  The  patient  also  frequently  complains  of  irregularitj 
of  the  bowels,  and  of  occasional  diarrhcea,  which  nlternates  with  constipatioi 
Many  general  symptoms  are  also  added  to  those  mentioned — loss  of  appetite,  or  tt^ 
times  marked  voracity,  general  languor,  disinclination  to  work,  mental  disturl 
auce,  depression,  etc.     Often  the  general  nutrition  is  considerably  impaire<l. 

There  are  also  certain  symptoms  to  be  mentioned  which  were  formerly  ex- 
plained as  "  rellex."     Still,  it  is  very  possible  that  poisonous  matter  may  be  pre 
dueed  by  the  tape-worms  under  certain  circumstances,  about  which  we  do  not  ye^ 
have  accurate  knowledge,  and  that  these  poisons  occasion  some  of  the  symptor 
of  tape-worm  (_vide  infra).    Among  these  we  sometimes  see  marked  salivation,! 
tickling  in  the  nose,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  palpitation,  vomiting,  headache  (mi- 
graine), etc.    In  some  cases  even  severe  spasms  and  choreic  conditions  have  been] 
referred  to  the  presence  of  tape-worms  (particularly  the  ttenia  nana)  in  the  intea-< 
tinal  canal,  but  it  is  hard  to  decide  how  far  such  a  supposed  connection  can  reall] 
be  regarded  as  justified. 

Thus  in  most  cases  tape-worms  cause  comparatively  little  disturbance,  but  they 
may  occasion  severe  illness.     Of  late  years  it  has  been  observetl  that  when  the, 
bothriocpphnhis  latus,   or  exceptionally  a   ticnia,   is  present   in   the   intestine 
there  will  often  be  an  extremely  severe  anaemia,  quite  like  pernicious  an^mii 
(g.  t'.).    The  patient  becomes  excessively  pale  and  feeble,  the  blood  shows  mark< 
oligocythspmia  and  poikilocytosis;  there  arc  anremic  cardiac  murmurs  and  simi^ 
lar  symptoms.     This  condition  also  is  probably  referable  to  poisonous  mattei 
produced  by  the  bothriocephalus  latus,  absorbed  by  the  intestines,  and  fatal  U 
the  red  blood-corpuscles.     If  the  tape-worm  is  promptly  expelled  there  is  rapit 
and  complete  recovery. 

Although  many  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  may  arouse  suspicion  as  to  xht 
presence  of  a  tape-worm,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  finding  the  joint: 
or  eggs  of  the  tape-wonm  in  the  dejections.  In  many  cases  the  patient  himsel 
brings  some  of  the  segments  found  by  him  in  the  dejections  to  the  physician,  bi 
in  judging  of  them  a  certain  caution  is  always  necessary,  since  shreds  of  mucu< 
remains  of  food,  etc.,  are  quite  frequently  presented  to  the  physician,  under  th 

idea  that  they  are  segments  of  tape-worm.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ako  ver . 

important  that  the  physician  himself  should  not  forget  the  possibility  of  a  tape==5 
worm  and  should  himself  direct  attention  in  suspicious  cases  to  the  dejections  o^^* 
the  patient.  If  there  is  a  ttenia  mediocanellata  or  a  bothriocephalus  latus,  it  m — 
usually  easy  to  find  the  eggs  in  the  faces,  but  in  the  case  of  ttenia  solium  this  m^ 
more  difficult.  With  tienia  solium  we  usually  have  to  search  for  segments  of  tb^-^ 
tape-worm  in  the  stools.  Many  patients  with  all  sorts  of  indefinite,  mild,  ga^^* 
trie  and  intestinal  symptoms,  or  such  general  symptoms  as  headache  or  languo"^^a 
or  even  graver  disturbances,  such  as  apparent  pernicious  amemia,  are  finalL. 
cured  when  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  found  to  be  a  tape-worm. 

If  we  obtain  a  few  joints  of  the  tape-worm  we  should  endeavor  to  detennir 
from  them  the  species.    If  we  spread  out  the  pieces  of  tape-worm  between  t^ 
microscopic  slides,  the  thicker,  fatter  segments  of  the  trenia  mediocanoUjta,  wil 
its  many-branched  uterus,  may  usually  be  distinguished  without  difKr-ulty  froi 
the  more  tender  and  more  translucent  segments  of  the  ttenia  folium,  with 
smaller  number  of  lateral  branches  to  its  sexual  apparatus.     The  statement  0^ 
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mBny  patients  that  single  segrments  of  tape-worm  come  from  them  nt  other  times 
than  when  at  stool,  nnd  that  they  find  tbcm  on  their  underclothing,  almost  always 
points  to  the  presience  of  a  tienia  mediocancllata  in  the  intestine.  The  eggs  of 
tenia  solium  and  taenia  snginata  ean  be  distinguished  from  one  another  with 
estreme  difficulty  in  the  faces,  while  it  is  easy  to  diagnosticate  the  botbrioceph- 
aioslatus  by  its  eggs,  as  they  are  so  characteristic  (vide  sttprn.  Fig.  50). 

II  we  suspect  a  tape-worm,  without  having  secured  the  certain  evidence  of  seg- 
ments or  eggs  in  the  dejections,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  patient  a  mild  cnthar- 
lic  sach  as  castor-oil,  or  a  dose  of  boiled  punipkiu-seeds,  since  after  this,  if  the 
JBtestinc  harbors  n  taix-wurm,  single  portions  of  it  often  come  away, 

Tnatment. — The  "  tape-worm  cures,"  %vhich  are  recommended  in  so  great  a 
nnmkr  that  we  can  by  no  means  mention  all  of  them  here,  but  only  the  most 
important  and  the  most  serviceable,  aim  at  killing  or  benumbuig  the  worm,  and 
tknflt  removing  it  from  the  intestine  in  toto  by  cathartics. 

We  usually  begin  with  a  so-called  *'  preparatory  treatment.''  This  is  to  cleanse 
tke  intestine,  especially  the  large  intestine,  from  old  fieeal  masses,  in  order  to  pre- 
pire  88  free  a  passage  as  possible  for  the  worm.  For  this  purpose  we  give  the 
patient  a  mild  laxative,  or,  better  still,  a  large  enema  of  cold  water.  Many  physi- 
ciant  recommend  that  there  should  first  be  given  some  active  purge,  such  as  calo- 
mel or  castor-oil,  but  this  is  exhausting  to  the  patient,  and  we  believe  it  is  not 
iBually  necessary.  We  also  forbid  for  a  day  or  two  the  use  of  vegetables,  black 
liiead,  etc..  and  prescribe  instead  a  limited  diet  of  white  bread,  some  meat,  milk, 
and  coffee.  It  is  a  w^ide-spread  practice  to  take  during  the  preparatory  treatment 
f^rtaia  articles  of  food  to  "  make  the  worm  ill.''  Among  these  a  salnd  of  finely 
fiiopptHl  and  very  salt  herring  with  onions  and  garlic  is  especially  recommended, 
^similar  action  is  also  ascribed  to  strawbfTries,fraiil>erries,and  bilberries.  Ilcnce, 
on  the  day,  and  especially  on  the  aftemoon,  before  treatment,  we  have  the  patient 
taki<n  large  amount  of  the  articles  of  food  mentioned,  snch  as  herring  salad. 

On  the  next  morning,  after  everything  has  been  prepared,  after  the  bowels 
We  moved  the  night  before,  etc.,  the  patient  takes  no  breakfast,  or  only  some 
stiUQg  gvreet  cafe  noir.  Then  he  take.*?  the  special  anthelmintic,  and  in  one  or 
tfOhonrK,  if  he  feels  a  great  pressure  in  the  abdomen,  he  also  takes  a  few  spoon- 
luti  of  ctstor-oil  or  rhiibarb. 

The  number  of  ta^nicides  recommended  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  great.  At 
pi^nt  the  following  are  mo.st  in  us^e' 

Many  expfriencod  physicians  and  we  our^^elves  now  rmploy  almost  exclusively 
tocelbcreal  extract  of  male  fern  (oleoresina  nspidii).     It  is  tnie  that  the  reliabil- 
ity of  this  drug  as  dispensed  by  different  apothecaries  varies,  but  in  most  cases,  if 
**  can  obtain  a  good  fresh  preparntion,  the  re^idt  is  perfectly  satisfactory.     It 
•Jionld  be  said,  however,  that  the  drng  is  not  entirely  frer^  from  dnnppr;  in  excep- 
^Wiial  ca«<?s  large  doses  have  caused  symptoms  of  poisoning,  particularly  amauro- 
w*»  ttlso  jaundice;  and  even   death   has  occurred.     We   should,   therefore,   hold 
firmly  u»  the  nde  of  never  exceeding  a  dose  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  drachma 
(?wmine«  1(>-12).    We  have  never  seen  unfortunate  results  from  this  amount. 
TWl*«tway  of  administering  the  <lrug  is  in  the  gelatine  capsules  which  are  for 
^*K  of  which  each  contains  thirty  grains  (two  grammes)  of  the  extract. 

TW  bark  of  pomegranate-root  (cortex  rndicis  Punicm  granafi)  is  one  of  the 
efficient  remedies.     We  formerly  prescribed   it  in  combination  with   the 
extract  of  male  fern,  in  the  following  prescription: 

R  Oranati  radicis  corticis ".  ]^iv-v  fgrm.  120-150) ; 

Aqnie O  ij  Cgrm.  l.OW). 

Mst'cmtefor  twenty-four  hours,  and  boil  until  it  is  reduced  to  "^v  (grm.  150). 
iime  filieis gr.  \xx\  (grm.  5). 
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The  whole  amount  is  to  be  taken  in  three  or  fotir  doses  as  near  toj^ether  as 
aiblc.     In  order  to  obviate  the  bad  taste  of  the  remedy  and  to  increase  the  actiol 
by  administering  a  larger  amount  at  once,  it  has  been  recommended  to  introduce 
the  whole  amount  of  a  still  stroiiprer  decoction  of  jinniegraiiato-rnot  directly  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  an  o^ophageal  tube.     As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  avoid  thil 
procedure. — The  tannate  of  pellotierine,  prepared  from  the  pomeprannte-root, 
also  to  be  recommended.    It  is  almost  tasteless,  and  in  doses  of  eight  to  twenty 
five  grains  (gramme  0.5-1.5)  is  said  to  he  a  very  oertain  tienieide. 

Another  remedy,  which  has  often  proved  successful,  is  kousso-flowers.  Wil 
give  three  or  four  powders,  each  containing  seventy-five  grains  (grammes  5)  oi 
powdertxl  kous8o-flower.«,  in  white  wine,  giving  a  glass  of  wine  containing  one  pow- 
der about  every  half-hour.  Kosenthal's  "  kousso  tablets"  are  more  agreeable  t< 
take  and  are  very  good,  but  they  are  more  expen.%ive.  Twenty  of  these,  of  fifteei 
grains  each  (gramme  1).  may  be  taken  without  danger  within  an  hour  with  caf4i 
noir  or  lemonade.  During  the  period  of  treatment  the  patient  must  lie  as  quiet^ 
as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  vomiting.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  of  the  kou?sine  or  kosseine,  prepared  from  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  kousso-leaves,  which  is  said  to  be  very  cflBcient  in  doses  of  thirty  to  fort^ 
five  grains  (graramcs  2-3). 

Of  the  other  remedies  we  may  mention  karaala.     We  give  the  powder 
tablets,  in  doses  of  75-150  grains  (grammes  5-10).    This  is  a  mild  remedy  and  used 
chiefly  for  children.     We  may  also  give  oil  of  turpentine,  one  or  two  ounces 
(grammes  40-60)  in  two  doses  in  milk — an  efficient  but  rather  dangerous  remedy 
in  these  doses;  and  finally  chloroform.     Lately,  physicians  have  recommended 
pumpkin-seeds,  which  have  long  been  known  as  a  popular  remedy.     One  advan- 
tage i.s  that  they  do  not  have  the  bad  taste  of  almost  all  the  other  remedies  for. 
taj>c-worm.    About  one  hundred  and  twenty  seeds,  or  for  children  half  as  many,! 
are  pt'clr>d,  pounded  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar,  or  else  made  into  an  emulsion,  and 
administered. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  successful  only  when  w*e  find  the 
head  of  the  tape-worm,  as  well  as  its  joints,  in  the  patient's  dejections.     We  ma"5 
best  search  for  the  head  in  the  faeces  by  diluting  the  dejection  repeatedly  wi\.\v 
water,  and  pouring  off  the  water.     The  tape-worm  then  remains  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  ves&el.    As  it  may  be  that  the  head  has  been  dislodged  even  if  it  has  not  be^2*v 
found,  we  should  not  repeat  the  treatment  for  tape-worm  until,  some  months  lat^s^t 
there  are  indubitable  signs  that  the  tape- worm  still  exists. 

E%'ery  tape-worm  treatment  is  rather  drastic,  and  hence  it  is  well,  after 
treatment  is  over,  to  recommend  the  patient  to  be  prudent  in  his  diet,  and 
be  careful  about  his  digestive  tract  for  some  time.     In  persons  who  are  very  wei 
or  who  have  some  other  disease,  we  do  not  willingly  undertake  to  remove  a  ta] 
worm  without  urgent  reasons;  but  in  people  who   are  otherwise  healthy  it 
always  well  to  get  rid  of  a  tape-worm,  even  if  it  causes  no  severe  symptoms.    iTi 
chief  reason  for  this  is  that  tcenia  solium  might  occasion  cysticerci  in  the  bra 
The  best  time  for  undertaking  a  treatment  is  when  joints  or  large  pieces  of 
worm  come  away  quite  fretjucntly  of  their  own  accord.    We  should  never  i^i 
scribe  a  treatment  on  the  mere  statements  or  suspicions  of  the  patient.     We  miJ- 
always  convince  ourselves  with  complete  certainty  of  the  presence  of  a  tape-wol'^2 
in  the  intestine- 

We  must  finally  mention  that  the  only  eflScient  prophylaxis  against  acquirif 
a  tape-worm  lies  in  entirely  avoiding  the  use  of  raw  or  half-cooked  beef  or  poT 
The  more  widely  sprend  the  taking  of  raw  meat  is,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  more  con 
mon  are  tape-worms  in  man.     Certain  callings,  like  those  of  the  cook  or  th^ 
butcher,  are  also  es{)ecially  exposed  to  infection. 
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2.  Boimd-wonns 

{Aticarit  tumbricoi<U*) 

Katural  History. — Ascarldes  are  pale-reddish»  cylindrical  worms,  pointed  at 
tolh  ends,  with  the  sexes  in  diflferent  individuals-     The  females  are  thirty  or 
forty  centimetres  long,  the  mulos  about  twenty-five. 
Al  tlw  cophalic  end  of  the  worm  are  found  three  lips  ?^ 

fumisbed  with  fine  teeth.    The  tail  is  straight  in  the  Vl 

fetnalcB  and  curved  in  the  males.  In  the  female  aex- 
cal  organs  (Fig.  56)  sixty  mitliona  of  eggs  may  de- 
\tlop,  at  a  rough  estimate.  Tht-se  eggs  are  often 
found  in  the  faeces  of  persons  who  have  round-worms 
in  their  intestines  (see  Fig.  5(»,  8).  They  have  n  great 
wpucify  of  resisting  external  influences,  and  a  worm- 
lib  r«rabrj'u  develops  in  them  in  nbuut  nine  weeks. 
The  farther  dissemination  of  round-worms  takes 
place  without  any  intermediate  hob.t  in  this  manner: 
the  u(fg8  containing  the  embryo  worms  are,  through 
*«nfl  chance,  swallowed  and  then  grovp  in  the  intes- 
tines into  sexually-mature  worms.  Experimental  in- 
fection with  the  eggs  of  round-worms  gives  distinctly 

Btive  results  (Lutz,  Epstein). 

The  round-worms  inhabit  chiefly  the  small  iutes- 
ttne.  In  severe  vomiting  they  often  reach  the  stom- 
ach and  are  vomite<l  up.  In  individuul  cases  they 
hivebt'en  found  in  the  bile-ducts,  in  the  air-passages, 
»n«i  after  perforation  of  the  intestine,  in  the  abdom- 
iiud  cavity.  The  number  of  round-worms  existing; 
»t  the  «flme  time  in  the  intestine  may  be  very  con- 
•iderable.  We  find  them  most  conimrmly  in  chil- 
nPFn  and  in  adults  from  the  lower  elasses.  Round- 
wonns  have  been  repeatedly  observed  to  crawl  out 
of  the  anus,  the  mouth,  or  the  nose  of  children  during 
sleep. 

The  mund-worm  is  also  common  in  bogs  and  cat- 
tle as  well  as  in  man. 

Symptoms. — ^In  general,  round-worms  are  innocent 
PTasites,  which  may  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the 
wtestines  without  any  bad  results.  In  other  eases 
they  canse  symptoms  similar  to  those  ascribed  to 
tenia— abdominal  pain,  languor,  itching  of  the  nose 
■nij  %kin,  urticaria,  burning  in  the  eyes,  salivation, 
rtc— gjnuptoma  which  are  all  ambiguous,  and  whose 
•lefiniu;  connection  with  the  presence  of  round-worms 
It  18  hard  to  make  out.  Occasionally  they  excite  long- 
^onimued  and  persistent  vomiting,  or  violent  diar- 
Twi>a,  these  symptoms  persisting  until  the  worms  are 
^^lled.  when  they  promptly  cease.  Tjeiohfenstem 
id  that  it  was  not  very  exceptional  for  children  to 
Noticeably  antemic  when  hnrboring  ascarides,  and 
**  unprove  remarkably  when  the  worms  were  expelled. 

Tm  cases  recorded  in  literature  are  quite  numerous  in  which  severe  nervous 
•y^ploms  have  been  caused  by  round-worms  and  have  disappeared  after  the  re- 
tnoTBl  of  the  parasites.    However  cautious  fre  may  be  in  accepting  such  state- 
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mcnts,  nevertlieless  their  credibility  can  not  be  wliolly  dt-nied.  We  would  metT 
tion  especially  convulsions,  epileptiform  seizures,  choreic  tiud  cataleptic  conditions, 
contractures,  and  temijorary  mental  disturbances,  which  are  claimed  to  be  exciled 
by  ascurides.  It  is  said  that  children  with  ascarides  not  infrequently  exhibit 
mild  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  headache,  vortig'o,  mydriasis,  and  chills.  All 
these  symptoms,  and  also  those  above  enumerated,  are  perhaps  not  so  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  worms  in  the  Intestinal  canal»  but  ore  Jue 
rather  to  toxiues  developed  under  certain  eircumstanees. 

In  some  eases  the  presence  of  ascsirides  may  ejccite  much  more  severe  sjTnp- 
toms  by  unfortunate  accidents,  as.  for  example,  sudden  suffocation  from  the 
entrance  of  a  round-worm  into  the  larynx.  When  a  very  larjre  number  of  round- 
worms have  been  present  in  the  intestine,  severe  symptoms  of  intestinal  !§tenn*iis 
have  been  observed  from  their  rolling  tojjt;theT  into  a  ball.  If  a  roujiJ-wjirra 
crawls  into  the  bile-ducts,  it  may  give  rise  to  jaunrllce,  and  even  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  abscess  of  the  liver.  In  the  abscesses  of  the  anterior  abdominiil  wall. 
usually  tfnmd  "worm  abscesses.''  the  roimd-wornis  probably  play  a  purely  arci- 
dental  part.  We  have  to  do  in  such  cases  witli  perityphlitic  abscesses  or  with 
inflamed  hernice,  which  have  perforated  externally,  by  which  the  round-worms 
which  are  accidentally  found  in  the  intestines  pass  out,  without  having  any  causal 
relation  to  the  abscess. 

The  diagnosis  of  round-worms  is  not  usually  difficult.  Often  a  few  worms 
appear  of  themselves,  or  as  the  result  of  a  simple  laxative.  If  not,  search  must  be 
maile  in  the  dejections  for  the  egg's  of  the  ascarides.  These  are  always  easily 
found.  It  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  particle  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum  for  the 
purpose  of  microscopic  examination  by  introducing  an  elastic  catheter. 

Treatment. — The  oldest  remedy  for  ascarides  is  wunn-seed  —  santonica. 
This  is  Wst  given  in  the  form  of  an  electuary — santonica,  a  drachm  (gramm«  5) ; 
jfllnp,  fifteen  grains  (gramme  1);  and  sjTup.  nn  ounce  (grammes  30),  to  be  taken 
in  three  doses — in  combination  with  a  cathartic.  Of  late,  wonm-soed,  on  account 
of  its  bad  taste,  has  been  almost  wholly  replaced  by  santonine,  which  is  derived 
from  it.  This  is  prescribed  in  one-  or  two-grain  (gramme  0.05-0.10)  powde-rs,  or 
still  more  frequently  in  the  form  of  santonine  troches  ("worm-tablets'').  Trhich 
may  be  had  of  any  apothecary.  It  is  well  to  give  santonine  also  in  connection  with 
a  cathartic,  such  as  calomel.  We  give  the  patient  one  or  two  doses  of  santonine 
in  the  morning  for  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  we  give  a  cathartic.  Severe 
symptoms  of  poisoning — spasms — have  been  seen  only  occasionally  from  the  care- 
less use  of  it.  Milder  symptoms,  such  as  a  yellowness  of  the  urine  and  conjunc- 
tivte,  and  xanthopsia,  or  seeing  everything  yellow,  are  somewhat  more  frequent. 

In  exceptional  cases  santonine  fails  to  expel  the  ascarides.  We  may  then  try 
male  fern  or  thymol  (grains  8-24,  gramme  0.5-1.50)  in  two  or  three  doaes  sfiven 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

3.  Ozynris  vermicularis 

{Smt-worimi.     I'iu-uoitn' ) 

Katural  History. — The  oxyures  are  little  round  worms,  the  females  t*n  ori 
twelve  millimetres  long,  the  male.s  only  three  or  four  (see  Figs.  57  and  58).    Th^ 
eggs,  when  they  reach  the  human  stomach,  develop  very  rapidly.     The  embryos,] 
set  free,  collect  in  the  small  intestine  and  later  mainly  in  the  ctecimi.     .\9  soon 
as  they  become  sexually  m.iture  they  pair,  and  tlien  wander  gradually  downi 
into  the  rectum,  where  they  collect  in  great  numbers.     ^VHxen  the  eggs   inside 
the  female  become  ripe,  the  female  leaves  the  rectum  and  lays  its  eggs  outside, 
where  they  are  soon  destroyed  (I.<eichten5tern).     The  eggs  may  easily,  however, 
be  conveyed  by  lingers  or  by  articles  of  diet,  or  by  similar  means,  to  the  stomiirJt 
of  the  same  host  or  of  some  other  person,  whereupon  the  development  of  the  wona^ 
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begins  afresh.  As  will  he  nnidilj  understood,  children,  with  their  untidy  habits, 
are  much  more  exposed  to  infection  with  the  oxyuris  than  adults.  The  fact  that 
the  female  ox.yuris  never  lays  its  egj^s  in  the  intestine  explains  why  the  effgrs  of  the 
oxyuris  are  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the  stools.  The  female  crawls  out  of  the  anna 
to  deposit  its  e^^s.     Male  as  m'cU  as  female  worms  ^ 

are  diacharg'ed  with  the  8tool«.  The  entire  cycle  of 
development  of  the  oxjTiris  occupies  alK»ut  fourteen 
days.  The  numl)er  of  these  worms  whic-h  may  be 
present  at  the  same  time  in  the  intestine  is  very 
considerable,  so  that  "  the  entire  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  colon  is  covered  with  them  like 
ft  fur." 

Symptoms  and  Treatment. — The  oxyures  found 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  intestine  and  in  the 
ctBcum  cause  no  symptoms  whatever,  but  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  their  presence  causes  local 
symptonns.  especially  a  very  severe  feeling  of  itching 
and  burning  in  the  anus,  which  makes  the  child  con- 
stantly scratch  and  dig  with  his  fingera.  This 
itching  of  the  anus  is  most  severe  at  night  in  bed. 
In  girls  the  oxyures  frequently  travel  into  the  va- 
gina, by  which  an  intense  itching  is  also  set  up 
there,  which  sometimes  leads  to  masturbation.  In 
some  cases  in  boys  and  men,  oxyures  have  been 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  abnormal  sexual  irritation. 
Other  clinical  symptoms  are  rare,  but  sometimes 
there  may  be  ancemia  or  nervous  disturbances,  and 
in  rare  cases  marked  intestinal  catarrh,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vulva. 

The  diagnosis  of  oxyures  is  not  difficult.  Our 
attention  is  called  to  the  itching  of  the  anus,  etc.. 
and  we  look  for  worms.  Single  worms  are  easily 
found  in  the  dejections,  and  often  on  the  skin  about 
the  anus. 

Trralmeni  is  directed  first  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
thread-worms  from  the  rectum^  and  the  prevention 
of  any  fresh  self-infection.  For  this  purpose  the 
chief  means  are  large  injections,  which  must  be  em- 
ployed persistently,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  weeks ; 
for  fluid  we  may  choose  simple  warm  w.iter,  or  water 
containing  vinegar,  salt,  or  glycerine.  Injections 
containing  corrosive  Ruhlimatr  or  carbolic  acid  are 
effective,  but  they  should  never  be  employed  because 
of  the  danger  of  poisoning.  It  is  difficult  to  remove 
completely  the  oxyuris  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestine,  particularly  from  the  ciecum.  For  this 
purpfise  the  most  efficient  remedy  seems  to  be  san- 
tonine,  perhaps  combined  with  calomel  or  castor- 
oil.  The  itching  at  the  anus  is  alleviated  by  cold 
compresses  or  by  the  inunction  of  small  amounts  of  unguentum  hydrargyri. 

Extreme  cleanliness  is  very  important.  The  anus  should  be  frequently  washed, 
and  also  the  fingers,  particularly  the  finger  nails,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tho 
parasites. 

[£nemas  containing  infusion  of  quassia,  alum,  eucalyptol,  tannin,  etc.,  are 
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muob  in  U8e.  A  plain  eneraa  should  be  given  first,  to  unload  the  rectum  and  clean 
the  membrane  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  anthelmintic  may  reach  the  worms 
\phen  introduced.] 

4.  Anchylostoma  duodenale 

(Dochmiui  »eu  Stroiiffjflut  duaJtitalia) 

The  anchylostoma  duodenale  is  a  worm  first  obsfrved  in  upper  Italy  and  in 
I^g'ypt  in  large  numbers,  of  which  many  inhabit  the  upper  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  especially  the  duodenum,  but  also  the  jejunum  and  ileum.     The  male 
is  six  to  ten  millimetres  long,  the  female  ten  to  eighteen.     At  the  cephalic  end 
(Fig3.  59,  60)  is  found  a  bell-shaped  mouth-capsule,  which  is 
provided  with  two  small  teeth  on  its  dorsal  ed^e,  and  four 
larger  curved  teeth  on  its  ventral  edB:e.    With  this  sucking^ 
and  bitinff  apparatus  the  worm  fixes  itself  firmly,  like  a  wet 
cup.   on   the   intestinal   mucous   membrane,    and    is    nour- 
ished by  the  blood  which  it  sucks  out.    The  place  in  the  in- 
testine to  which  an  anchylostoma  has  fastened  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  cadaver  as  a  little  eechymosis.     The  worms 
sometimes  bore  completely  into  the  inner  part  of  the  mucous 
coat. 

The  eggs  of  the  anchylostoma  are  dischai^ed  in  grea 
numbers  with  the  faaees  {vide  infra).  From  these  the  lam 
develop  and  thrive,  particularly  in  the  dirty  water  of  mn 
puddles  and  ditches;  and  by  means  of  water  that  is  spat — 
tered,  or  more  often  by  dirty  hands,  they  reach  the  raout 
and  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  again,  and  then  rapidl>^^ 
develop  to  sexual  maturity. 

If  the  intestine  harbors  many  anchylostomata,  the  smalH. 
but  constant  loss  of  blood  caused  by  them  is  not  without  i 
fluence  on  the  organism.    In  addition  there  are  probably  ep^ 
cific  toxic  influences  which  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  t 
red  blood-corpuscles.     The  symptoms  of  a  severe  ansem 
gradually  develop.     Griesinger  first  made  the  discoverj', 
the  year  1854,  that  the  disease  long  known  by  the  name 
"  Egyptian    chlorosis "    was    caused    by    the    anchylosto 
duodenale.    Since  then  confirmatory  observations  have 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics. 

The  disease  caused  by  the  nnchylostoraa  has  become  pa 
ticularly  known  in  Europe  because  of  the  great  frequen 
with  which  it  occurred  among  the  Italian  laborers  who  were  employed  in  buildi 
the  Saint  Gothard  Tunnel.  Since  then  many  well-established  cases  have  bei 
found  in  other  lands;  e.  g.,  Hungary,  (Germany,  particularly  in  the  brickmak 
of  the  Rhine;  also  repeatedly  in  miners  and  laborers  in  tunnels. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disGn?c  consist,  as  we  have  ?nid,  of  a  gradually  inerei 
in^  general  anosmia,  for  which  no  special  organic  lesion  can  be  made  out  obj 
tively  as  a  cause.    The  patient  also  suffers  from  very  great  general  weakness 
languor,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  headache,  cedemii,  etc.    The  changes  in  the  blo«r»' 
(oligocythfflmia,  poikilocytosis)  are  precisely  similar  to  those  seen  in  pemicio"«.i 
anotmia.     The  disease  may  last  for  months,  or  even  years,  and  it  often  en<i^ 
fatally,  if  it  be  not  recognized  and  treated  in  time. 

Leichtenstern  has  made  numerous  and  accurate  observations  with  regard  i(* 
the  brickmakers  of  Cologne.     He  states  that  no  symptoms  are  observed  for  three 
or  four  weeks  after  infection  with  the  embryos  of  the  anchylostoma.    Some  five 
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or  six  weeks  after  infection,  when  the  parasites  become  sexually  mature  and  breed. 
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there  appear  bloody  diarrhcea,  intestinal  colic,  and  accompanying  progressive 
anemia.  At  this  time  there  is  probably  more  shifting  about  of  the  purnsiteB  in 
the  intestine,  -while  they  later  become  more  fixed.  This  expUuDs  why  the  dia- 
eme  erinces  a  more  acute  and  severe  character  at  first,  and  then  takes  on  the 

form  of  a  chronic  uua?mia,  with  great 
diminution  or  cessation  of  the  bloody 
stuols. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  if  we  only  think 
of  the  possibility  of  anchylostoma.  It  ia 
not  very  difficult  to  fixid  an  abundance  of 
eg-gs  in  the  fceces.  They  are  of  oval  shape 
and  characterized  by  the  frequent  pres- 
ence in  them  of  two  or  more  aphurules  due 
to  subdivision  (see  Fig,  61).  The  worms 
theniselvca  are  not  usually  found  in  the 
stools  unless  anthelmintics  have  been  ad- 
ministered. Charcot's  crystals  arc  often 
found  in  the  dejections  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  anchylostoma  eggs  (Leich- 
tenstern). 
If  the  disease  is  recognized,  treatment  is  usually  satisfactory.  We  prescribe 
the  same  anthelmintics  as  for  the  other  intestinal  parasites,  particularly  extract 
of  male  fern  in  suitable  doses  (2-3  drachms,  10-12  grammes),  besides  laxatives 
and  injections.  In  this  way  it  is  often  possible  to  banish  the  parasites  entirely 
fwnjthe  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  to  induce,  even  in  severe  cases,  a  complete  and 
often  surprisingly  rapid  recovery.  Besides  extract  of  male  fern,  thymol  has  been 
found  an  effectual  remedy.  Of  this,  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  anfl  a  half 
drachms  (10-14  grammes)  are  griven  daily  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  (two  grammes) 
«ach.  For  children  the  dose  ia  proportionally  less.  Leichtensteru  recommends 
that  a  few  doses  of  calomel  and  one  or  two  injections  should  be  administered  on 
lhe  day  preceding  the  apeeific  treatment  with  male  fern  or  thymol. 

The  prophylaxis  from  infection  with  anchylostoma  is  an  important  matter  in 
industrial  hygiene.  The  points  chiefly  to  be  considered  are  to  enjoin  the  greatest 
tleaaliness  upon  the  workmen,  to  arrange  properly  for  tlie  reception  and  removal 
t>f  the  excreta,  and  to  provide  good  drinking  water. 
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5.  TrichocepltalQs  dispar 

(  lyhip-worm) 

The  trichocephftlus  dispar  is  a  worm  four  or  five  centimetres  long,  whose  ante- 
^"f  part  is  verj-  thin,  but  whose  posterior  part  is  decidedly  thick  (Fig.  62).  It 
K'sides  chiefly  in  the  cwcum,  but  also  in  the 
"(tlon,  where  it  is  often  found  in  nmall  num- 
^•-'Wi  Olid  sometimes  in  abundance.  The  yellow 
'^'  Kddish-brown  eggs  of  the  parasite  are 
[•ttarBctcristie,  and  they  may  be  easily  found 
'"thefjMes  upon  microscopic  examination,  but 
'■*  parasites  themselves  scarcely  ever  coine 
'*i,V  spontaneously  with  the  dejections.  As 
*  nile,  the  trichocephalus  has  no  clinical  sig- 

f"fi*"arice,  but  lately  Mossbrugger  has  reported  a  few  cases  of  severe  trouble  in 
^^ttiMrrn.  due  to  this  parasite.  The  infection  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  eating 
^wth.  The  symptoms  consisted  in  great  ann?mia  and  in  long-continued  and  vio- 
""^  durrbcea,  with  watery  movements  containing  mucus  and  blood.    The  dejec- 
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lions  also  showed  uiony  eggs  of  the  triehocephalus.  and  Charcot's  crystals.  Treat- 
ment was  very  ditiicult  and  tedious,  for  the  ordinary  anthelmintics  seemed  to 
have  slight  effect.  The  most  promising  remedies  in  such  cases  would  probably  be 
extract  of  male  fern  and  thymol. 


SECTION  VI 
Diseases  of  the  PERiToyEUM 

CHAPTER  I 

ACUTE    PERITONITIS 

(/nJlumt/utdoH  <^  th«  BtnffU) 

iEtiolo^. — There  are  two  ways  by  which  inflammatory  agents  most  fre- 
quently reach  the  peritonenra :  one  is  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  the 
other — in  women — is  from  the  genitals. 

All  the  diverse  forma  of  ulceration  which  attack  the  digestive  canal  may  in- 
volve the  serous  layer.  In  such  a  case  an  inflammation  arises  which  is  at  first 
limited,  but  which  may  under  certain  circumstances  become  more  extensive. 
Tlu's  inflammation  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  that  of  the  pleura  in  pneu- 
monia; but  the  anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  such  that  very  often  an 
ulcer  in  their  wiilla  ends  in  a  complete  perforation.  If  this  recurs,  the  inflamma- 
tory germs  contained  in  the  primte  vice  at  once  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
ami  there  excite  an  inflammation ;  which,  from  the  specific  character  of  its  cause. 
is  invariably  purulent,  and  yf^ry  frequently  is  at  the  same  time  septic  or  ichorous. 
The  possibility  of  a  peritonitis  due  to  perforation,  as  a  result  of  the  various  ulcera- 
tive processes  of  the  stomacli  and  intestines,  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  work.  Thus,  it  may  occur  in  simple  ulcer  and  in  ulcerat- 
ing cancer  of  the  stomach;  in  typhoid,  tubercular,  or  dysenteric  ulceration  of  the 
intestine;  in  ulceration  of  t!ie  intestine  above  intestinal  stenoses  of  many  varie- 
ties; and  in  the  small  ulcers  of  the  venniform  appendix  due  to  the  pressure  of 
hard  substances. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  the  other  frequent  source  of  peritonitis. 
In  labor  and  premature  delivery  the  genital  tract  is  often  directly  infected.  The 
infection  may  al«o  occur,  although  much  less  frequently,  at  other  times;  for  ex- 
ample, during  meustruatioii.  The  various  forms  of  inflammation  which  are  thus 
set  up,  including  endometritis,  metritis,  and  parametritis,  may  in  several  differ- 
ent ways  reach  the  peritoneum  and  excite  peritonitis.  A  septic  inflammation  of 
the  endometrium  may  involve  the  peritoneum  by  direct  extension  up  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes.  In  other  cases  it  is  through  the  Ijinph-ves-^els  that  a  purulent  metritis 
or  parametritis  spreads  to  the  peritoneum.  The  larger  parametritic  absce-'?ses  may 
break  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  of  septic  pueri)eral  peritonitis  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  in  a 
perfectly  normal  condition,  having  served  merely  as  a  gateway  to  the  inflamma- 
tory agents  without  suffering  any  harm  themselves. 

Besides  these  two  chief  sources  of  peritonitis,  numerous  others  are  possible, 
although  much  less  frequent. 

Sometimes  peritonitis  is  due  to  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  other 
abdominal  viscera.    Hepatic  abscess,  suppurating  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver. 
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of  the  biliary  ducts,  eplenic' abscess  or  infuretioii,  purulent  nephritis  or  pyelitis, 
abeceM  Dear  the  bladder  or  in  the  prostate,  supi>uratiiig  ovurion  cysts,  tubal  preg- 
nani-y,  psoas  abscess,  and  Pott's  disease — all  these  may  produce  peritonitis,  either 
by  direct  extension  or  by  perforation. 

h  is  worthy  of  note  that  peritonitis  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  pleurisy.  The 
pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  are  directly  connected  by  the  lymph-vessels  of  the 
diaphragm;  and  empyema  as  well  as  tubercular  pleurisy  (see  next  chapter)  may 
fpread  to  the  peritoneum. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  ore  a  fruitful  source  of  acute  peritonitis. 
Surg^ical  operations  upon  abdominul  orpans  come  under  the  same  heod.  A  large 
number  (if  laparotomies  proved  fatal  Iwforc  antisepsis  was  introduced,  because  the 
iniumniatory  germs  thus  admitted  excited  a  diffuse  septic  peritonitis.  Even  tap- 
ping tie  abdomen  for  ascites  may  cause  acute  peritonitis  if  the  trocar  is  not  asep- 
tic. AMominal  injuries,  in  Khich  the  walls  are  not  penetrated,  very  rarely,  if 
fver,  give  rise  to  peritonitis.  One  way  in  which  they  have  been  said  to  produce 
it  JSf  by  exciting  internal  hnsmorrhage.  In  the  new-born,  peritonitis  exceptionaliy 
results  from  infection  through  the  navel. 

Far  less  frequent  nro  those  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  which  occur  as  a  port  of 
certain  general  diseases.  In  this  class  belong  first  the  peritonitis  associated  with 
•cote  articular  rheumatism  {q.i\).  This  is  usually  benign.  It  must  be  re- 
pinled  as  analogous  to  the  "rheumatic"  inflammation  which  occurs  in  other 
ttrous  membranes,  including  the  endocardium,  jtericardiura,  and  pleura.  It  is 
possible  that  rheumatic  peritonitis  of  this  sort  may  exceptionally  occur  as  an 
•ppunrntly  primary  disease.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  peritonitis  may 
iilso  develop  in  the  course  of  acute  or  chronic  nephritis.  This  we  have  ourselves 
observed.  It  is  of  course  conipanible  with  the  inflammation  which  not  infre- 
<|uontl.y  attacks  the  pericardium  and  pleura  in  the  course  of  nephritis.  The  exact 
cause  of  it  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Perhaps  one  factor  is  the  retention  in  the 
blood  of  the  solids  which  ought  to  be  excreted  with  the  urine.  We  must  also 
nwutioD  that  in  very  rare  instances  a  specific  gonorrhocal  i>eritonitis  occurs,  either 
111  connection  with  a  con.stitutional  infection  from  gouorrhava,  perhaps  associated 
"itli  gonorrhocal  synovitis  or  endocarditis,  or  from  the  direct  extension  of  gouor- 
rbcpal  inflammation  from  other  parts  to  the  peritoneum. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that,  from  a  purely  octiological  stand- 
PO'^f.  peritonitis  is  by  no  means  a  stereotyped  and  uniform  disease.  The  actual 
pathogenic  agents,  exclusive  of  the  rare  cases  of  mere  intoxication,  are  always 
Mcteria,  but  bacteria  of  diverse  kinds.  In  the  cases  of  peritonitis  due  to  i>er- 
fwation,  the  bacterium  coH  seems  to  play  nn  important  part,  and  often  also 
Wieptococci  are  influential.  The  cases  of  septic  or  puerperal  peritonitis  are 
tnostly  occasioned  by  streptococci;  rarely  the  jicritonitic  exudation  has  been 
louiid  to  contain  pneumococci,  gi>nococci,  pruteus  forms,  and  other  germs.  Not 
Uifwquently  there  seems  to  be  u  mixed  infection  from  the  start.  Actinomycosis 
w  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  already  briefly  mentioned  (see  diseases  of  the 
V^m,  pajTt  303). 

<&thology. — Like  the  analogous  inflammations  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium, 
I'^^lonitis  is  divided  into  different  varieties  according  to  the  character  of  the 
'""^ounQtory  exudation.  The  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  mos*t  cases  of  peri- 
'oniiis  Usuch  that  by  far  the  most  frequent  variety  is  the  fibrino-purulent.  If  the 
^"''^'^  involves  the  entire  peritoneum — that  is,  if  there  is  a  "  diffuse  general  pcri- 
ODitig"— ^g  generally  find  upon  opening  the  abdomen  that  the  parietal  layer  of 
'''*  peritoneum  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  intestinal  coils  arc  distinctly  red- 
^^^i,  from  marked  vascular  injection.  There  may  even  be  small  ecchymoses 
"J'eand  there.    The  serous  membrane  is  clouded,  a  result  partly  of  desquamation 

Its  endothelium,  and  partly  of  the  more  or  less  abundant  fibrinous  exudation 
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which  covers  tlic  iifrikmpuni  with  a  .sLect  of  coagulated  fibriiie.  Very  often  th<? 
coib  of  intestine  have  formed  numerous  adHiesions  with  one  another  (compare 
pleuritic  iidhesioiis).  In  cases  of  brief  duration  these  can  still  be  easily  broken 
up,  but  after  a  prolonj^'cd  illness  they  are  extremely  firm.  There  is  usually  also 
some  free,  fluid,  tibrino-purulent  exudation  in  the  jibdominal  cavity.  Its  amount 
varies  greatly.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  opaque  fluid  in  the 
dependent  portions  of  the  cavity;  sometimes  there  are  many  quarts,  causing  irreat 
distention  of  the  abdomen.  The  exudation  teldom  inclines  to  a  sero-purulent 
character.  It  is  usually  predominantly  purulent.  Very  often  the  purulent 
exudation  undergoes  decomposition  into  the  offensive  sanious  fluid  of  septic 
peritonitis.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  the  disease  originates  from  an 
intestinal  perforation  or  from  puerperal  poisoning.  The  perforation  through  the 
walls  of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  admit  considerable  amounts  of 
intestinal  gases  and  ftcces  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
putrefaction  of  peritonea]  exudations  may  generate  offensive  gases.  In  rare  in- 
stances the  exudation  is  luemorrhagic ;  but  most  cases  of  haemorrhagic  peritonitis 
do  not  belong  here,  but  come  rather  under  the  tubercular  or  cancerous  forma  (fids 
infra). 

In  severe  and  protracted  cases  of  peritonitis  the  intestine  is  involved  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  There  is  a  collateral  inflammatory  a^dema  of  its  walls,  causing  some- 
times a  considerable  increase  in  thickness,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  be 
non-resistant  and  easily  torn.  The  weakness  of  the  muscular  layer  of  the  intes- 
tine may  amount  to  complete  paralysis,  and  thus  permit  excessive  intestinal  tym- 
panites, either  diffuse  or  local. 

Milder  forms  of  general  peritonitis  with  sero-fihrinous,  or  chiefly  serous,  exuda- 
tion are  relatively  infrequent.  Under  this  head  would  come  certain  apparently 
primary  and  usually  chronic  cases  with  favorable  issue,  and  also  the  peritonitis 
which  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  an  ascites  which  has  existed  for  some  time 
(see  next  chapter).  Probably  also  in  those  rare  cases  of  peritonitis  arising  in  the 
course  of  acute  rheumatism  and  ending  in  recovery,  the  exudation  has  been 
sero-fibrinous. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  diffuse  general  peritonitis,  hut  cases  are  not 
rare]}-  seen  of  circumscribed  or  "encapsulated"  peritonitis.  Here,  also,  we  have 
mild  varieties  with  fibrinous  exudations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  puru- 
lent inflammation.  The  milder  inflammation  is  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the 
most  varied  forms  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  organs.  Thus,  deep  inteeti' 
nal  ulcers,  for  example,  give  rise  to  a  mild  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  serous  layer.  A  similar  condition  results  from  super- 
ficial splenic  infarctions;  from  various  hepatic  diseases,  when  they  reach  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  liver;  and  from  numerous  pathological  conditions  of  the  female 
genitals.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  peritonitis  takes  a  chronic  course  and  leads 
to  adhesions,  and  hence  is  called  adhesive  peritonitis. 

Circumscribed  purulent  peritonitis  has  precisely  the  same  a>tiology  as  the 
general  form,  with  this  single  difference,  that  firm  adhesions  are  quickly  formed 
around  the  spot  whence  the  inflammntion  proceetls,  limiting  it  and  preventing  it 
from  involving  the  entire  peritoneum.  It  occurs  most  frequently  as  a  purulent 
jierityphlitis  (q.  v.)  consequent  upon  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appendix;  and 
also  as  pelvic  peritonitis,  which  is  a  possible  sequel  of  most  of  the  fonns  of  puer- 
peral inflammation  to  which  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  liable.  But  we 
may  also  have  encapsulated  purulent  peritonitis  after  the  perforation  of  gastric 
and  intestinal  ulcers,  or  of  suppurative  processes  in  the  biliary  passages,  and  from 
similar  causos.  If  the  abscess  is  situated  directly  below  the  diapliragm  it  isa 
termed  subphrenic. 
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aotory  processes  which  attnck  other  serous  membranes.     The  endothelium 

omes  degenerated,  and,  for  the  niopt  parf,  is  cast  off.  Tlicre  is  an  exudation 
from  the  blood-vessels  of  a  librinous  fluid,  which  is  partly  coagulable,  and  with 
this  exudation  round  cells  escape  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  In  the  further 
progreasof  the  disease  there  is  an  iuflamniatory  new  growth  of  vascular  connect- 
ive tissue,  which  probably  originates  chiefly  from  the  endothelium  and  the  perma- 
nent tissue-cells,  but,  according  to  some,  starts  in  part  also  from  the  wandering 
cells.  The  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  certainly  st^ems  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
budding  from  the  capillaries  of  the  serosa.  Thus  arise  the  adhesions  of  connective 
tissue  aod  the  false  membranes  found  in  chronic  cases  between  the  different  coils 
of  intestine.  They  lead  in  process  of  time  to  marked  thiekening  and  retraction 
of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  (peritonitis  deforman.t\  Most  cases  of  purulent 
pfritonitis  prove  fatal  in  the  early  arute  stup:e.  If  a  case  recovers,  the  exudation 
undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  its  cellular  eoiistitiients  are  thus  disintegrated 
ud  then  arc  absorbed. 

The  results  of  circumscribed  purulent  peritonitis  are  detailed  in  connection 
with  the  clinical  historj'. 

Clinical  Histoxy. — 1.  Acute  General  Peritonitis. — The  following  description 
applies  chiefly  to  the  severe  purulent  form,  the  one  by  far  most  frequently  met 
with.  It  occurs  in  most  instances  after  perforation,  in  puerperal  cases,  and  after 
extemnl  injuries,  such  as  surgical  operations.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  perito- 
nitis is  a  secondary  disease,  so  that  it  must  obviously  be  greatly  modified  in  its 

Bffll  characteristics  and  behavior  by  the  origina!  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  the 
onset  is  modified.  Many  cases  of  peritonitis  due  to  perforation  begin  nbruptly» 
the  patient  having  been  previously  in  perfect  health.  Thus,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  first  indication  of  a  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer  may  be  given  by  perfora- 
tion. Most  cases  of  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  present  equally  sud- 
<ipii  and  unexpected  symptoms. 

Tht-re  are  many  other  cases  in  %vhich  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  supervene 
upon  tkige  of  some  grave  disease  already  existing.  For  example,  typhoid  fever, 
intejitinal  tuberculosis  or  intestinal  stenosis,  may,  by  causing  perforation,  excite 
"  r*ntonitis.  Here  the  symptoms  of  this  seeondoo'  disease  may  be  more  or  le«s 
(Ximpletely  veiled  by  the  other  grave  local  and  constitutional  disturbances. 

Agiiin,  an  acute  general  peritonitis  mnj-,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  the  sequel 
^^  ■  W.il  .and  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  Thus,  a  purulent 
I*'^'t>'phlitis,  or  a  purulent  puerperal  pelvic  peritonitis,  may  finally  become  uni- 
^wal.  In  such  unfortunate  cases  the  change  in  sjTnptoms  is  often  gradual,  and 
»  not  clearly  pronounced. 

"fi  have  now  indicated  certain  variations  from  the  general  course  of  the  dls- 
"**■;  I'Ut.  with  these  exceptions,  almost  everj'  case  of  acute  general  peritonitis, 
whatever  ila  ictiology,  presents  clinical  symptoms  which  are  so  churactcvistic  and 
^ical  that  a  general  description  of  the  disease  will  be  both  easy  and  advanta- 
geous. 

ThefTtiiptonis  of  acute  peritonitis  form  two  groups,  the  local  and  the  constitu- 
I'onal.  Tlie  latter  are  the  result  of  the  local  disturbance  acting  upon  tli-  general 
''"idiiion  of  the  patient. 

Of  ihe  local  symptoms,  pain  deserves  to  be  named  first.  It  is  usually  the 
tiniest  s.vojptoro :  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  it  is  generally  the  cveraeinting 
»Momii||,|  poin  which  attracts  most  attention.  The  loealtzation  of  tlie  pnin  in 
'tie  Lcjji fining  of  the  illness  may  be  of  diagnostic  value  in  doubtful  casfs,  if  such 
**  to  jndirfjjp  ilie  possible  startiug-point  of  the  inflammation,  for  exanipJe,  th; 
^^irnifonn  appendix  or  a  gastric  ulcer.  Later  the  pmin  extends  over  the  whole 
J^'^T^ti.  As  a  rule,  there  are  brief  remissions  followed  by  fresh  exacerbntions. 
ihepaiujj  aggravated  by  voluntary  movements,  by  deep  inspirations,  aud  prob- 
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ably  by  intestinal  peristalsis.  The  abdominal  tendemesa  is  often  extreme  In 
peritonitis,  and  is  very  characteristic.  The  gentlest  palpation  is  torture,  and  often 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  is  almost  unbearable.  Frequently  the 
greatest  tenderness  is  in  the  umbilical  region. 

Acute  peritonitis  seldom  exists  without  pain.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
seen  chieliy  iu  patients  who  are  extremely  prostrated,  and  whose  sensibility  and 
iulelligence  are  much  impaired.  Here  the  peritonitis  itself  may  escape  notice — 
us  iii  severe  typhoid  or  iu  the  lust  stage  of  tuberculosis. 

Physical  exanunation  of  the  abdomen  greutly  aids  the  diagnosis  in  many 
ways. 

As  a  rule,  the  abdomen  is  distended.  This  is  an  early  symptom,  and  gradunlly 
becomes  more  and  more  pronounced.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  intestinal  tympa- 
nites, which  we  have  already  mentioned,  which  sometimes  becomes  very  great 
if  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  intestine  are  paralyzed.  In  the  later  stages  the 
liquid  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  course  contributes  to  the  prominence 
of  the  abdomen,  but  even  then  the  distention  is  seldom  so  uniform  or  so  broud  as 
iu  ascites.  In  peritonitis,  coils  of  distended  intestine  can  often  be  recognised  by 
their  characteristic  contour  through  the  abdominal  wall.  Palpation  also  often 
shows  a  very  characteristic  diversity  in  the  sense  of  resistance  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  abdomen,  occasioned  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  exudation,  by 
adhesions,  or  by  the  dilatation  of  some  of  the  intestinal  coils,  and  similar  causes. 

In  general,  if  the  abdominal  wall  is  yielding  and  thin,  the  peritonitic  disten- 
tion will  be  greater,  so  that  it  is  most  marked  in  puerperal  cases,  where  the  preced- 
ing pregnancy  has  rendered  the  walls  lax.  In  a  person  with  powerful  muscles  and 
tense  abdominal  walls  the  convexity  of  the  abdomen  is  seldom  great.  In  some 
eases  there  is  no  convexity  whatever.  The  walls  may  be  as  hard  as  a  board,  and 
the  abdomen  Hat  or  sliglitly  concave.  In  such  eases  the  diagnosis  may  be  diffieult. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  original  retraction  of  the  abdominal  walla  is  succeeded  by 
more  or  les^  distention  of  the  abdomen. 

Percussion  over  the  distended  intestinal  coils  yields  a  resonant  and  usually 
tj'nipanitic  sound.  It  is  not  till  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid  effusion  has 
collected  that  there  is  dullness,  most  marked  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the 
abdomen.  If  there  is  much  tympanites,  however,  quite  a  large  effusion  may  exist 
without  being  detected  on  percussion.  Percussion  also  gives  results  analogous  to 
those  of  palpation,  in  that  there  is  often  a  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  reso- 
nance of  different  portions  of  the  abdomen  in  peritonitis. 

Usually  there  is  too  much  pain  to  permit  a  careful  examination  of  the  change 
of  dullness  consequent  upon  change  of  decubitus.  In  general,  the  numerous  adhe- 
sions between  the  separate  coils  of  intestine  also  not  infrequently  iuterfere  with 
the  free  motion  of  the  peritonitic  exudations. 

Percussion  not  only  gives  information  about  the  existence  of  a  liquid,  puru- 
lent effusion,  but  is  also  of  value  in  determining  the  level  of  the  diaphragm,  as 
affected  by  abnormal  abdominal  distention.  The  upper  limit  of  hepatic  dullness  is 
raised  to  the  fifth  or  even  the  fourth  rib.  The  heart  is  also  pushed  up.  There  is 
a  tympanitic  resonance  above  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side.  The  area 
of  hepatic  dullness  is  not  only  displaced  upward,  but  is  also  evidently  diminished. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  coils  of  distended  intestine  overlapping  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  liver,  and  in  part  to  the  organ  being  tilted  upward  in  such  a  way  that  its 
area  of  contact  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  body  is  less  than  normal.  Various 
authors  formerly  laid  great  stress  upon  the  total  disappearance  of  hepatic  dull- 
ness, reg-arding  it  as  a  sure  sign  that  gas  has  escaped  from  the  intestine  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  inference  is  not  always  correct.  The  liver  may  be  dis- 
placed backward  by  coils  of  intestine,  and  hepatic  dullness  be  thus  abolished, 
although  there  is  no  air  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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If  there  is  a  considerable  effusion,  it  is  possible,  as  in  ascites  (q.  v.),  to  get  a 
sensation  of  fluctuation  by  gentle,  quick  palpation. 

As  a  rule,  auscultation  of  the  abdomen  does  not  throw  much  light  on  a  case 
of  peritonitis.  In  the  distended  coils  of  intestine  we  not  infrequently  hear  all 
sorts  of  gurgling  and  splashing  sounds.  Sometimes  we  hear  a  peritonitic  friction- 
sotind,  due  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  causing  two  rough  surfaces  to  rub 
agrainst  each  other.  In  particular,  perihepatic  friction  is  heard  not  very  infre- 
quently. 

If  the  results  of  physical  examination  leave  us-  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  peritonitic  exudation,  we  may  attain  certainty  by  an  exploratory 
puncture,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  there  be  any  exudation,  determine  its 
character. 

Almost  always  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  disturbed  by  any  severe 
case  of  peritonitis. 

As  to  the  stomach,  vomiting  is  the  most  freqiient  and  important  symptom. 
Vomiting  is  often  seen  early  in  the  disease,  and  recurs  frequently  as  the  illness 
progresses.  It  sometimes  is  spontaneous,  and  sometimes  follows  the  ingestion  of 
food.  If  spontaneous,  the  vomitus  consists  of  watery  mucus,  usually  of  a  green- 
ish tinge.  We  do  not  know  absolutely  the  cause  of  the  vomiting  in  peritonitis. 
Aijparently  it  is  in  part  a  reflex  action,  excited  by  the  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membrane.  Possibly  the  external  pressure  of  the  exudation  also  affects  the  stom- 
ach; and  it  may  be  that  absorbed  toxines  also  excite  vomiting.  It  must  be  added 
that  vomiting  may  be  absent  in  acute  peritonitis.  This  is  seen  when  the  patient 
is  comatose,  and  sometimes  also  when  the  peritonitis  has  developed  upon  perfora- 
tion of  a  gastric  ulcer,  because  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  thus  emptied  out 
through  the  hole  in  its  walls.  The  vomiting  is  usually  accompanied  by  frequent 
eructations. 

Of  the  intestinal  symptoms,  the  reader  has  already  become  acquainted  with 
the  tympanites,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  it  is  due  mainly  to  a  paresis  of  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  intestine.  This  same  muscular  weakness  furnishes  an 
obvious  reason  for  the  persistent  constipation  usually  obs<!rvcd  in  peritonitis;  but 
■we  may  have  diarrhoea  instead,  from  increased  i)eristalsis  and  secondary  intes- 
tinal catarrh. 

The  pushing  up  of  the  diaphragm  has  a  noteworthy  effect  upon  the  thoracic 
organs.  The  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  arc  compressed,  so  that  considerable  dysp- 
noea results.  The  heart  is  likewise  crowded  upward,  so  that  the  apex-beat  is  usu- 
ally to  be  felt  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space. 

Every  case  of  acute  peritonitis  that  is  at  all  extensive  has  marked  constitu- 
tional effects.  These  are  in  part  the  result  of  the  wakefulness  duo  to  pain,  and 
the  restlessness  and  fever.  But  perhaps  there  are  also  definite  reflex  inhibitory 
influences,  originating  in  the  irritation  of  the  peritoneal  nerves  and  affecting 
chiefly  the  heart,  just  as  Goltz  in  his  well-known  experiment  killed  a  frog  by 
blows  upon  the  abdomen.  The  chief  factor,  however,  is  in  all  probability  the  tox- 
ines which  are  very  readily  absorbed  from  the  peritonitic  exudation  by  the  peri- 
toneum, and  thus  enter  the  circulation. 

There  is  no  other  disease,  except  internal  strangulated  hoTnia — and  the  effect 
of  that  is  perfectly  analogous — which  produces  general  coliaiiso  po  quickly  as 
does  peritonitis.  The  countenance  ("  fades  ahdominalis  ")  is  rapidly  altered,  the 
cheeks  fall  in,  and  the  eyes  beconio  hollow.  The  nose  grows  sharp  and  cool,  the 
lips  and  tongue  dry.  The  skin  of  the  extremitio?  is  also  cool  and  bluish,  as  a  re- 
sult of  impaired  circulation.  The  patient  is  extremely  fechlo.  The  chief  cause  of 
all  these  symptoms  is  the  excessive  weakness  of  the  ht*:irt.  The  peritonitis  has 
hardly  begun  before  we  find  the  ])ulse  small  and  soft.  In  Tuany  severe  cases  the 
pulse  finally  becomes  almost  imperceptible.    At  the  same  time  the  pulse-rate  in- 
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creases,  as  is  usual  in  collapse  from  any  cause,  so  that  120  to  llO  beats  per  minute 
is  not  an  exceptional  rapidity. 

The  teinperflture  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  mny  be  high  in  the 
rectum,  although  the  skin  feeb  cool.  Still,  ver>'  hig-h  fever  is  not  usual;  and 
there  are  often  considernble  remissions.  We  even  frequently  observe  the  subnor- 
mal temperature  of  collapse.  The  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is  usually 
30  to  40.  This  increased  rate  is  due  not  only  to  the  coinpression  of  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  but  also  to  the  pain  caused  by  full  inspirations  and  to  the  im- 
(jeded  circulation. 

The  intellect  remains  in  most  eases  almost  unimpaired  to  the  end.  There  may 
exceptionally  be  mild  delirium,  or  an  approach  to  ?tupor,  toward  the  close. 

The  course  of  acute  general  peritonitis  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  unfa- 
vorable. With  !(hc  appearance  of  the  grave  symptoms  just  depicted  the  pro^iosls 
becomes  almost  hopeless.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  also  comparatively  rapid. 
Marked  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  sjinptoms  are  infrequent.  The  grave 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  persist,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  die^  at  the 
end  of  a  few  (two  to  six)  days.  Still,  it  is  not  well  to  make  general  dogmatic 
Btatements  as  to  the  clinical  history,  for  the  astiology  of  each  individual  case  im- 
presses upon  it  individual  characteristics.  A  peritonitis  resulting  from  gastric 
or  intestinal  perforation  is  usually  quickly  fatal.  The  same  is  true  of  almost  all 
cases  of  puerperal  septic  peritonitis.  In  u  few  cases,  however,  the  inflammation 
is  limited,  by  the  encapsulation  of  the  exudation.  These  may  finally  end  iu 
recovery  through  perforation  of  the  abdominal  walls  or  perforation  into  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Now  and  then  an  acute  general  peritonitis  may  assume  a  chronic 
form.  The  effusion  is  mostly  reabsorbed,  and  the  newly-formed  adhesions  and 
false  membranes  contract  into  firm  bands  of  connective  tissue.  The  liver,  spk»en, 
and  other  abdominal  viscera  acquire  a  tough  coating  of  connective  tissue.  The 
omentum  and  nje<rii(erj'  are  shortenod  and  tblL-kened.  Indeed,  the  omentum 
may  roll  itself  almost  completely  up.  Ahlnuifrh  the  clinical  symptoms  become  less 
severe,  weakness  usually  [wrsists.  with  gradual  exhaustion  and  death.  Often  the 
intestine  is  so  bent  or  pinched  as  to  give  rise  t<i  grave  symptoms  from  stenosis. 

Recovery  from  acute  general  peritonitis  is  very  exceptional.  If  seen,  it  is  usu- 
ally in  mild  cases,  such  as  sometimes  occur  after  menstruation,  abortion,  or  labor. 
Peritonitis  as  a  complication  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a  very  rare  event. 
Its  termination  is  generally  favorable.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  inflammation 
is  probably  not  punalcnt,  but  sero-fibrinous. 

2.  Acule  Circumscribed  Ptrilonifis, — The  local  s.\Tnptom3  of  this  are  essen- 
tially the  same  ns  we  have  just  ascribed  to  tfie  gPTieral  form ;  except  that,  n  smaller 
extent  of  tissue  being  involved,  they  are  correspondingly  limited.  The  pain  and 
tenderness  are  confined  mainly  to  one  region,  bvit  its  boundnrieTi  are  never  sharply 
defined.  On  palpation  of  this  region,  we  find  on  increased  resistance  which  is 
sometimes  almost  like  that  produced  by  a  tumor.  If  there  is  an  encapsulated 
effusion,  we  may  detect  fluctuation,  particularly  if  the  abscess  is  going  to  point 
outward.  On  percussion  over  the  affected  spot,  there  is  either  dullness  or  a  muffled 
tympanitic  resonance. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  likewi.=e  thni^c  of  general  peritonitis,  only 
usually  less  severe.  Ileflex  vomiting  does  occur,  but  is  seldom  so  persistent  as  in 
the  diffuse  inflammation.  The  physical  weakness  and  symptoms  of  collapse  are 
decided,  but  do  not  usually  become  extreme.  There  is  generally  an  irregular  ferer, 
which  may  now  and  then  assume  an  intermittent,  pyaemic  character.  Most 
cases  run  a  chronic  course.  If  the  illness  be  very  much  prolonged,  death  may 
finally  ensue  from  general  debility.  Recovery  is  possible  if  the  pus  can  be  let  out. 
This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  the  surgeon  or  by  Nature.  Spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  the  abscess  may  take  place  through  the  abdominal  walls,  into  the  in- 
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testine,  or  even,  in  rare  instances,  through  the  pleura  into  the  lungs.  But  if  the 
pus  finds  its  way  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  the  peritonitis  becomes  diffuse 
and  causes  death. 

To  describe  in  detail  each  separate  variety  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  also  lead  to  useless  repetitions.  We  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length  of  one  esiiecially  important  form — namely,  peri- 
typhlitis. Perimetritis  and  pelvic  peritonitis  are  chiefly  puerperal  affections,  and 
are  fully  discussed  by  writers  on  gynecology. 

Abscesses  which  are  very  deeply  situated — as,  for  instance,  behind  the  stomach 
or  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  or  perinephritic — may  prove  very  difficult  to  diag- 
nosticate, being  so  far  out  of  reach.  Sub-diaphragmatic  absccses  containing  air 
deserve  a  brief  mention  (pyo-pneumothorax  $uhphrenicus).  They  are  sometimes 
observed  as  a  result  of  i)erforation  of  the  stomach  or  transverse  colon.  Lying 
between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  they  crowd  the  latter  upward  and  the  liver 
downward,  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  pyo-pneumothorax.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  subphrenic  abscess  the  lower  limit  of  the  lungs  moves  up  and  down  with 
respiration  (see  above,  page  438).  Sub-diaphragmatic  abscesses  containing  no 
air  also  occur,  originating  in  the  liver  or  spleen.  Finally,  there  is  a  rare  form  of 
circumscribed  purulent  peritonitis  to  be  noted,  to  which  children  ?ecm  especially 
exposed.  It  declares  its  presence  by  a  painful  fluctuating  tumor  above  the  left 
g^roin,  which  usually  points  into  the  rectum  and  ends  in  recovery. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  is  in  many  capes  an  easy  matter,  when 
"we  have  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  tenderness  and  tympanites,  vomiting,  and 
collapse.  Often  the  starting-point  of  the  inflammation  is  equally  obvious,  in 
cases  of  secondary  peritonitis  supervening  upon  some  disease  which  we  have 
alrecdy  clearly  recognized,  such  as  tj-phoid  fever,  gastric  ulcer,  or  puerperal  dis- 
eases. But  where  the  peritonitis  is  apparently  primary,  we  must  inquire  care- 
fully into  the  previous  history  and  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  attack,  in  order 
to  form  even  a  surmise  as  to  tetiology. 

The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  greatly  ob?cured  by  the  fact  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances very  similar  symptoms  may  be  excited  by  other  disorders  affecting 
the  intestines.  Thus,  in  typhoid  fever  there  may  be  great  tympanites  and  grave 
constitutional  symptoms,  with  abdominal  pnin,  so  that  peritonitis  may  be  diagnos- 
ticated, while  the  autopsy,  if  there  be  one,  discloses  no  signs  of  it.  Deep  ulcers  of 
the  intestine,  however  produced,  may  give  rise  to  such  great  abdominal  tender- 
ness as  likewise  to  simulate  peritonitis.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  peri- 
tonitis due  to  perforation  and  acute  intestinal  obstruction  (</.  v.)  is  often  very 
diflUcult.  In  both,  when  there  is  severe  constitutional  infection,  the  symptoms 
are  almost  the  sime,  and,  furthermore,  diffuse  jieritonitis  may  occasion  such  a. 
paralysis  of  the  intestine  or  such  excessive  tympanites  as  to  prevent  any  motion 
of  the  bowels,  and  even  to  cause  ftecal  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  intestinal 
obstruction  is  not  infrequently  complicated  by  general  peritonitis,  so  that  the 
two  conditions  may  both  exist  simultaneously.  The  following  are  the  chiof  points 
of  distinction  between  them,  although  even  these  are  not  infallible: 

PERiToxms  Intkstisal  OnsTRrcTiox 

1.  Begins  with  Tever  and  with  abdoininAl  1.  ll«»jriris  without  fevi-r  and  without 
pain,  often  localizt^d.  marked  iiltdoiuinHl  pain. 

2.  Abdomen  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  '2.  AImJoiiumi  at  first  soft  and  not  cspc- 
liard,  and  tense.  cially  t«'iul«'r  upon  ])rossun'. 

3.  Pain  tends  to  abate  as  the  disease  '.i.  AlMlominiil  pain  ^Tadually  and  eon- 
goes  on,  stantiv  iiKTi-asin'r. 

4.  Xo  visible  peristalsis  of  the  intestines.  4.  Vi^ihlo  jioristalsis;  intestinal  coils  can 

be  f(>lt  like  rolls. 

5.  Seldoin  fnpcal  vomiting,  frequently  hie-  5.  Distinct  fa'cal  vomiting,  hiccough  rare, 
couffli  and  simple  vomiting. 

6.  Exudation  demonstrable  in  the  i)erito-  6.  No  free  exudation  in  the  peritoneal 
ncal  cavitv.                                                            cavitv. 
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brilliant,  are  encouraging,  and  further  trials  arc  the  more  imperative,  because 
otherwise  the  prognosis  of  such  cases  is  almost  absolutely  hopeless.  The  mon; 
promptly  the  inflammatory  germs  and  septic  matter  are  removed  from  the  ub- 
dominal  cavity,  the  greater  is  the  possibility  of  permanent  cure.  The  details 
of  the  sui^ical  treatment  of  peritonitis  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  II 
CHBONIC    ADD    TUBEBCXJLAB    PEBITONITIS 

iEtiology. — Chronic  non-tubercular  peritonitis  is  a  rather  rare  disease.  It  is 
found  most  frequently  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  patients  vrho  have  had  for 
a  long  time  ascites  due  to  venous  stasis — for  example,  in  chronic  cardiac  or 
hepatic  cases.  The  chronic  peritonitis,  however,  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
passive  hypenemia  in  such  cases,  but  is,  as  already  hinted,  due  in  most  instances 
to  the  puncturing  of  the  abdomen  during  life  for  the  removal  of  the  ascitic  fluid. 
Exceptionally,  a  chronic  peritonitis  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  some  severe  intestinal 
disorder,  such  as  ulceration.  Thus,  chronic  {xiritonitis  is  sometimes  observed  to 
follow  typhoid  fever. 

Chronic  peritonitis  may  furthermore  be  the  result  of  an  acute  peritonitis. 
The  latter  seldom  terminates  in  this  way,  but  still  it  may,  when  rather  mil<i  and 
iiot  quickly  fatal.  The  encapsulated  exudations  of  peritonitis  usually  i)er»sist  a 
iong  while,  as  was  implied  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

There  is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the  wtiology  of  those  cases  which  start 

^0  a  subacute  or  chronic  manner,  w^ithout  special  cause.    Sometimes  they  seem  to 

be  due  to  an  injury  of  the  abdomen;  in  other  cases  there  are  special  constitu- 

tional  influences,  such  as  alcoholism,  which  may  occasion  the  disease.    In  ehil- 

f^t^n,  and  less  often  in  adults,  we  sometimes  nee  cases  of  "  simple  exudative  pt>ri- 

^orxitis,"  with  a  serous  exudation,  which  we  are  incliiiwl  to  regard  as  analojrous  to 

fJiG    ordinary  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.     It  is  pf»ssible  that  in  such  instances 

■**'*■  tfcogenic  organisms  of  various  kinds  occasion  the  inflammation;  but  in  order 

^    ^*equency  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  tuberculosis  should  be  named  first. 

.^-"^t  as  in  pleurisy,  many  cases  of  what  is  apparently  primary  "simple''  ix'rito- 

'  ^  ^  **  turn  out  eventually  to  be  tubt^rculous. 

'iThe  tubercular  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  chronic  i>eritonitis.    It  is  dfton 

*^*"^"*ly  a  part  of  the  tuberculosis  of  sertms  membranes  in  general  (ride  pages  2x9 

^*-*     ^365),  of  which  mention  has  been  olready  repeatedly  made.    In  these  cases  it  is 

^^  s^  lly  due  to  a  conveyance  of  the  process  from  the  pleura  through  the  dinplinijrni. 

^^^"ther  way  in  which  tubercular  peritonitis  may  arise  is  by  infection  from  neiiih- 

^*».ig  tubercular  organs.     Tubercular  intestinal   ulcers   are   among   the   chiof 

^^*s«3  of  this  kind,  the  ulcer  extending  to  the  i)eritononm;  or  the  poritnnitis  may 

^3Kcited  by  tubercular  retroperitoneal  or  mesenteric  lymph-jflands.    In  wnnien 

-*^>Tcular  peritonitis  may  be  developed  in  cons>e<iu(.'n<M>  of  tuberculosis  ot"  tlie 

?^  i  tal   organs.     Tuberculosis  of  the   uterus   sometimes   affects   tlu'    Fallopian 

-**^s  by  direct  extension,  and  thence  the  virus  enter-*  the  alnloininal  cavity  and 

"^"i-^es  its  si)ecific  inflammation.    In  conclusion,  we  have  to  mention  that,  in  jrcn- 

-.^^  *    miliary  tuberculosis,  the  peritoneum  also  may  be  the  seat  of  numorou-;  tulter- 

^*^-  although  these  do  not  as  a  rule  frive  rise  to  important  symptoms. 
,        ^atholog^. — In  severe  cu?es  of  chronic  ]H'rifonitis — and  scarcely  any  others 
^'^''<2  come  to  autopsy — the  peritoneum  is  usually  found  to  he  eousidorably  thiek- 
^'^fid.     Xhe  intestinal  coils  are  join(H.l  to  one  another  and   to  the  neighboring 
34 
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organs  by  iiunierous  and  exteiisive  aJhc?sions.  The  false  nifmbranes  are  often 
delicate  and  easily  separable,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  a  hurd  matter  to  disentangle 
the  eonfused  mass  into  which  the  intestines  have  been  rolled.  Sometimes  the  lirer 
and  spleen  are  covered  by  firm,  tougli  eapsules.  The  omentum  and  mesentery  are 
niueh  shrunken;  hence  the  name  peritonitis  deformans.  The  omentum  may  in- 
deed be  transformed  into  a  single  thick  cord.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  liquid  effu- 
sion, and  perhaps  none.  In  simple  chronic  peritonitis,  such  fluid  as  may  be  pres- 
ent is  Usually  a.  cloudy  serum,  5ero-pu3  being  seldom  seen. 

There  arc  sometimes  many  clots  of  fibrine  suspended  in  the  fluid.  If  the  abdo- 
men has  been  repeatedly  punctured  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  we  often  may 
recognize  the  s<'parate  punctures,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ix?ritoneum,  from 
the  hffimorrhageH,  adhesionn,  or  similar  changes  which  have  occurred.  In  rare  in- 
stances a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  peritonitis  has  been  obser^-ed  as  a  sequel  to 
punctures  for  ascites,  called  by  Friedreich  "  chronic  htemorrhagic  peritonitis  witlx 
luemutoma.'*  In  it  almost  the  entire  jwritoneum  is  covered  by  a  newly  fonne<^ 
membrane  permeated  with  large  ecchymoses. 

We  will  also  mention  briefly  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  peritonitis.  whi«^~^ 
has   not   yet    Ik-cu   suflicieritly    investigated.      This   lea»ls    to    the    formation   czz^^i 
numerous  small  niKJuIes  in  the  peritont-um^  which  are  usually  at  first  regardcizsd 
as  tubercles,  but  upon  microscopic  exaniinatiem  are  found  to  be  nodules  of  co^     .o* 
nective  tissue. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  perifuncmn  may  be  divided  into  two  forms:  tubc^^»eT* 
culosis  of  the  peritoneum,  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic:  and  tubercular  pe  •=— iri- 
tonitis,  which  is  iisually  chronic.  In  tuberculosis  the  peritoneum  is  cover:^^Kro<l 
with  numerous  tubercular  nrwiules,  varying  in  siise  from  a  millet-seed  up  to  a  pt^^B^n; 
but  there  is  not  much  coincident  inflaninnitory  change.  In  genuine  tubercu  ^^HJar 
peritonitis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflamitmtory  changes  above  de3cril)ed  are  ^nm  >\q\\ 
marked,  while  sometimes  it  requires  a  microscopic  examination  to  demonstrate  ~       the 

tubercular  nature  of  the  inflammation,  by  the  detection  of  tubercles  and  chc^ b^ 

degeneration  in  the  newly  formed  tissue.    Tutx^rcular  peritonitis  is  usually  rat — ^:hor 

chronic,  so  that  the  adhesions  are  numerous  and  strong.     The  amount  of  liq ;ui(i 

effusion  varies,  being  sometimes  considerable  and  sometimes  scanty.     Just  a.  ^       '  in 
tubercular  pleurisy,  it  is  not  rare  for  the  exudation  to  bo  bloody.     In  long-cr^^on- 
tinued  peritoneal  tuberculosis  the  omentum  is  found  irregularly  thickened,  s^^nd 
the  whole  intestinal  cavity  filled  with  tumor-like  masses   (l.\Tnph-glonds.  eCT     c). 
Among  the  more  important  associated  conditions  we  have  tuberculosis  of  o^^ijer 
organs,  and  alsrt  the  comparatively  frequent  combination  of  tubercular  pei—  'ito- 
nitis  with  hepatic  cirrhosis  (g.  r.). 

Clinical  History. — DiagnoBis. — If  an  acute  peritonitis  becomes  chronic,  ti^ 
violent  s.vmptoms  gradually  abate,  while  another  group  of  sjTnptoms  takes  tlje/r 
place.     In  other  cases  the  chronic  disease  develops  gradually  and  insidiously. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  is  never  so  extreme  as  in  the  acute  iiiflumma- 
tion.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the  patient  complains  of  dull  pains  and  a  sense  of 
abdominal  oppression,  but  quite  often  the  pain  is  either  constantly  or  at  tinK«i 
insignificant.  On  physical  examination,  we  usually  find  moderate  distention  of 
the  abdomen.  Frequently  this  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  certain  coils  of  intestine 
being  especially  prominent.  Occasionally  there  is  no  abdominal  distention  what- 
ever, the  belly  is  flat  or  concave,  and  the  walls  are  tense  and  unyielding.  The 
abdomen  is  more  distended  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  liquid  exudation  or  if 
there  is  extensive  tubercidous  new  growth. 

In  many  inStlfthtJeie  pnli<dtk>WiAirn'ishes  ytvri  chivrfleteriBtie  pigns  {for  ^ 

the  thick^niiig  of  thd  omcntmtt  hTid  (the  ntimefnuiB  fibroua  Inter- invest 
obove  described  eau  bo  felt  thTottghifftcabdominhl'  T^allfc  as  i>t>eUliflv; 
masses  or  uneven  proWi4neii<»^< '   li*deedi  If  tha  otnefftum  is  rolled  i_  : 
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closely  simulate  a  new  growth.  The  same  is  true  of  enlarged  lymph-glands.  Not 
infrequently,  particularly  in  tubercular  peritonitis,  the  liver  is  enlarged  so  that 
its  lower  edge  can  be  felt.  But  in  other  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  there  are  no 
changes  discoverable  by  palpation;  or  they  may  be  concealed  by  an  effusion  or 
by  the  tenseness  of  the  abdominal  walls.  A  large  exudation  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  great  distention,  or  by  its  causing  fluctuation,  or  by  the  signs  yielded  on 
percussion.  As  a  result  of  the  adhesions  of  the  intestines  to  one  another,  the  fluid 
does  not  change  its  position  very  readily  upon  change  of  position  of  the  patient. 
This  circumstance  is  indeed  one  means  of  differentiating  between  i)eritonitic  ex- 
udation and  ordinary  ascites.  Not  infrequently  the  resonance  upon  percussion  is 
veiy  greatly  impaired,  even  when  there  is  no  large  amount  of  fluid  exudation. 
This  is  probably  due  to  thickening  of  the  peritoneum,  fibrinous  deposits,  and  sim- 
ilar changes.  Peritonitic  friction-sounds  are  sometimes  audible,  particularly  in 
the  hepatic  region.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  distortions  and  flexions 
which  the  intestines  may  undergo  in  chronic  peritonitis  may  result  in  obstruction. 
In  the  same  way  the  duodenum  or  the  ductus  choledochus  may  be  so  occluded  as 
to  occasion  persistent  jaundice. 

The  objective  signs  of  both  the  simple  and  tubercular  forms  of  chronic  peri- 
tonitis have  been  embraced  in  one  description,  because  the  abdominal  signs  of  the 
two  are  identical.  To  differentiate  between  them,  other  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered. We  regard  the  patient's  constitution  and  general  appearance,  and  inquire 
into  his  family  history,  or  discover  if  there  are  other  etiological  factors,  such  as 
previous  tubercular  disease.  A  careful  thoracic  examination  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. If  we  find  the  signs  of  coincident  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  of  pleurisy, 
then  it  is  almost  indubitable  that  the  peritonitis  is  tubercular.  The  course  of 
the  fever  is  very  important.  Persistent  hectic  fever  must  always  arouse  strong 
suspicions  of  tuberculosis.  The  character  of  the  exudation  obtained  by  aspira- 
tion may  be  significant,  for  the  admixture  of  blood,  as  we  have  already  said, 
occurs  mainly  in  tubercular  peritonitis ;  but  we  may  also  have  serous  exudation 
in  tubercular  peritonitis,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  tubercular  pleurisy.  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  not  usually  present  in  the  exudation  of  tubercular  peritonitis. 

To  diagnosticate  simple  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  when  not  attended  by 
marked  inflammatory  changes,  is  generally  a  difficult  matter.  Often  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Frequently  there  is  no  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness  whatever. 
The  abdomen  is  usually  but  moderately  distended,  as  a  result  of  the  effusion 
present.  If  we  find  such  a  condition  in  a  patient  who  is  known  to  have  some  other 
tubercular  affection,  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  that  there  is  a  simple  tubercu- 
losis of  the  peritoneum. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  the  combination  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  with 
peritonitis,  which  we  have  already  briefly  mentioned.  Wci  have  then  splenic 
tumor  and  the  other  signs  of  portal  congestion,  in  addition  to  th<j  symptoms 
of  chronic  peritonitis,  such  as  pain  and  fever.  The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  abdo- 
men is  usually  considerable.  As  a  rule,  tlie  patients  are  har«l  drinkers.  The 
hepatic  cirrhosis  may  be  the  primary  disease,  and  if  so,  it  joins  with  the  con- 
stitutional results  of  alcoholic  excess  in  i>romoting  the  liability  to  tuborculoiis 
infection. 

Particular  notice  should  be  given  to  the  chronic  peritonitis  of  children,  already 
mentioned.  The  occurrence  of  ascites  in  children  between  the  apes  of  two  and 
ten  years  has  been  observed  reix?atedly,  both  by  other  authors  and  by  ourselves. 
The  ascites,  which  may  be  considerable,  can  not  be  traced  to  any  cause,  and  after 
a  few'monthseompletely  disappears.  The  child  during  this  time  is  nsWuUy  ■jf&ihdt' 
pale  and  languid,  but -Hdt'ttiueh  emaeiaied,  nbr  dobs  he  i*uffer>rrertt  local'  dis^oih-'i 
flifrfI'"'i?Phii*B-ttfcly"t)6'fa<i'ievyr.'  -Siiiee  llle' ca^ "often  recover,  theitt^atrioldgieal 
aflftlfcmy'»Wiftkiib'i3(b*Ulfe.''  I*rdbably'.1he^'ar(6  a  mild  form  of  simi>l^  clirottic- 
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peritonitis.     Still,  of  course,  there  may  be  other  causes  for  the  ascites,  such  us 
herftilitrtry  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver. 

In  children,  tubercular  peritonitis  plays  an  important  part  in  general  tubercu- 
losia  of  the  abdonainal  organs,  a  condition  known  as  tabes  mesentcrica.  In  these 
cases  the  tuberculosis  prt'bably  originates,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the  inte— 
tine,  so  that  usually  we  tind  the  intestine,  peritoneum,  liver,  and  abdominal  l.>^^^ph- 
glands  nil  simultiineously  involved.  The  flitiical  symptoms  are  often  due  mainly 
to  the  peritonitis.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  painful,  and  there  is  an  effusion. 
Often  there  is  also  obstinate  diarrha?a,  as  a  result  of  tubercular  intestinal  ulcers, 
with  persistent  fever  of  an  intermittent  character,  emaciation,  and  anaemia.  The 
tubercular  process  raaj'  eventually  involve  the  lungs,  pleura,  meninges,  and  other 
organs,  or  it  may  never  extend  beyond  the  abdomen. 

As  to  the  course  of  chronic  peritonitis  we  have  little  to  say.     The  simple 
chronic  peritonitis  may  terminate  in  recovery,  although  on   account   of  other 
co-existing  lesions  this  event  is  rare,  except  in  the  special  form  which  children 
present.     Many  cases  of  tubercular  peritonitis  prove  fatal  in  a  few  mouths  o^ 
weeks.     The  fatal  termination  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  may  be  occasioned  by  ^i^s 
septic  peritonitis,  due  to  perforation.     We  have  seen  two  cases  of  this  Bort  i^iK-v\ 
which  the  tubercular  f<jcus  perforated   tlie  intestinal  wall  from  its  outer  sid(==^^»e* 
In  many  instances,  however,  chronic  tubercuhir  jx-ritonitis  has  a  favorable  issu(^^.AB« 
or  at  least  there  is  very  great  abatement  of  all  symptoms.     This  is  particulurL^~^-r:\5 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  what  is  culled  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  menraKrwiO' 
braues  in  general   {vide  supra).     If,  in   this  disease,   there  is  no  simultaueou^^-^-nttS 
tuberculosis  of  the  luugs,  intestines,  or  other  organs,  then  the  final  reabsorpticn:*  ^ou 
of  the  exudation  is  possible,  just  as  in  tubercular  ijleurisy. '  It  must  be  confcss^».^^b-aea 
that  often  the  recovery  is  not  permanent,  fur  the  tubercles  may  api)ear  later  £         -  itt 
some  other  part  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  means  by  which  we  can  exercise  a  favorable  induence  upc»-«:rx:pon 
the  course  of  chronic  peritonitis  are  scanty.  Attention  to  nouris?bnieut,  ab>olaK:_*"  Jute 
rest  in  bed,  and  hygienic  surroundings  are  very  important;  but,  beyond  tb  -«rtJiis, 
treatment  is  mainly  syruptomatic.     The  chief  local  applications  are  poultices  -^  ot 

fomentations,  perseveringly  employed.  There  is  seldom  such  jwrsistent  and  seve^^  ^^^"cre 
pain  as  to  demand  opiates,  but  they  may  be  required  for  the  diarrhcea  which  m.Mi  ii 
apt  to  occur.    On  the  other  hand,  eneraata  and  mild  laxatives  may  be  indicat^^-^"ted. 

Of  special  drugs,  the  prepnrutious  of  iodine  should  be  mentioned,  includlrri  Ming 
iodide  of  pot^issium  and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  although  the  use  of  these  -^^^  i* 
seldom  attended  with  obvious  inn>rnvi'meiit.     The  persistent  daily  inunction  -■  " 

fifteen  to  thirty  gnnns  (one  or  two  grammi's)  of  mtTcurinl  ointment  or  oleate        ^^^  ^^ 
mereurj'  into  the  abdomen  seems  often  to  be  bpnetii^ial.     If  there  is  considerate  .^^ble 
exudation,  diuretine,  acetate  of  potash,  and  similar  diurptic  remedies  are  inc»  ■•^^^i- 
cated.     Whether  curative  reaults  are  to  be  expected  from  tuberculine,  furth«=^  -^^r 
experience  must  detprmine. 

Of  late,  the  surgical  treatment  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  has  had  very  favc*' ^^"'"i"- 
able  results.     It  has  bnon  ubservetl  that  in  many  cases  of  tubert'ulnus  peritonit:^"    ^'S 
laparotomy,  with  as  ciimplete  an  evacuation  of  the  exudation  as  possible  (bettP'      ''*'■ 
tliaii  can  be  accoropH-hed  by  mere  puncture  of  the  abdomen),  exercises  a  woc^^^^^'i- 
derfully  beneficial  inHncnce  upon  the  cour.-'e  of  the  diseanc,  and  even  seems  '^ 

many  cases  to  occasion  complete  recovery.     This  fact  is  interesting,  although  i-^  ="  * 
yet  wholly  explained.     Further  obser^'ationa  must  be  collected  with  regard  to  \W^  ^' 
procedure,  but  our  own  experience  justifies  us  in  strongly  recommending  it.    Pi^^^' 
ticulars  with  regard  to  its  emplojTuent  (leaving  the  abdominal  wound  open  n:*""/ 
packing  with  iodoform  gauze)  are  taught  in  works  on  surgery. 

[In  the  opinion  of  the  editor.  Avhat  surgerj-  has  done  for  us  in  thi*  affection  »■< 
rather  to  demonstrate  the  curability  of  many  cases  than  to  work  theif  murei   l^ot" 
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merly,  if  the  diag^nosis  of  tubercular  peritonitis  was  made  and  the  patient  recov- 
ered, the  very  fact  of  recovery  was  held  to  invalidate  the  dia^osis.  But  the 
surgeon's  knife  has  laid  bare  the  miliarj'  tubercles  to  the  eye,  given  an  exit  to  the 
serous  exudation,  and  recovery  has  ensued.  But  we  see  other  cases  get  well  after 
simple  tapping,  and  we  see  still  others  which  present  just  as  good  a  clinical  picture 
of  the  affection  and  recover  without  interference  of  any  kind.  Such  recovery 
may  be  temporary,  tuberculosis  breaking  out  afresh  in  the  peritoneum  or  else- 
where, or  it  may  be  permanent.  If,  in  spite  of  rest  and  appropriate  general  treat- 
ment, considerable  effusion  persists,  aspiration  or  siphonage  should  be  practiced. 
Laparotomy  should  probably  be  reserved  for  those  rather  rare  cases  which  seem 
to  be  rapidly  getting  worse,  and  those  in  which  the  fluid  reaccumulates  after  one 
or  more  tappings. 

In  expressing  the  belief  that  tubercular  peritonitis  recovers,  the  editor  does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  multiple  fibrous  nodules  occur  disseminated  over  the 
peritoneum,  indistinguishable  by  the  unaided  eye  from  tubercles.] 


CHAPTER  III 
ASCITES 

( Jlydropt  ritone  u  m ) 

The  name  ascites  is  given  to  a  collection  of  transuded  serum  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  due  to  venous  stasis.  The  peritoneal  veins  belong  to  the  portal  system,  so 
that  among  the  diseases  which  lead  to  ascites  those  which  impede  the  portal  cir- 
culation are  chief.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  ascites  is,  therefore,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  compres- 
sion of  the  portal  vein  by  tumors,  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein,  and  similar 
disorders.  Ascites  is  also  frequently  present  as  one  of  the  dropsical  symptoms  in 
general  circulatory  disturbances,  such  as  cardiac  disease  or  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, and  in  the  course  of  various  acute  and  clironic  renal  affections. 

The  clinical  significance  of  ascites  is  due  partly  to  the  local  discomfort  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  fluid  within  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Small  quantities  of  ?erum  are  often  unnoticed  by  the  patient;  but,  where 
many  quarts  (fifteen  to  twenty,  or  even  more)  of  transudation  exist,  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  become  greatly  distende<l,  and  the  patient  has  a  very  troubles<">nie  feeling 
of  pressure,  weight,  and  tension.  What  is  of  still  greater  imiwrtnnce  is  the  crowd- 
ing upward  of  the  diaphragm.  Respiration  is  thereby  not  a  little  inii)edo(l.  If 
the  ascites  is  great,  the  lower  lobes  of  the  hmgs  are  so  compressed  that  a  consider- 
able degree  of  atelectasis  is  produced. 

To  demonstrate  ascites  by  physical  examination  is  possible  only  when  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  exists.  Then  the  belly  is  prominent,  its  walls  are  tense 
and  shining,  and,  the  base  of  the  thorax  being  grodnally  disteinl('<l  by  the  jjrcssure 
of  the  liquid,  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  s<HMns  much  brondor  than  the  upper. 
Distended  veins  are  usually  visible  through  the  skin  of  the  alxlomon,  like  blue 
lines,  here  and  there.  As  soon  as  the  abdominal  tt-nsion  has  attaiju-d  a  certain 
degree,  fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  by  laying  both  hands  upon  the  abdomen  and 
imparting  gentle  but  quick  impulses  to  the  fluid  through  the  walls.  Percussion 
gives  a  dull  sound  everywhere'  that  the  fluid  is  in  eoutnet  with  the  abdominal 
walls.  Gravity,  of  course,  leads  the  liquid  to  occupy  the  (l("]»en(l(>nt  parts.  In  the 
dorsal  decubitus,  and  when  the  transudation  is  of  medium  amount,  the  dullness  is 
bounded  in  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  abdomen  from  a  region  of  tympa- 
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uitic  resonance  by  a  line  concave  toward  the  head  of  the  patient.  The  surface  of 
the  liquid  being  hurizontal,  of  course  the  dullness  reaches  nearer  to  the  thorax 
along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  than  in  the  central  line.  We  would  add,  that 
where  the  layer  of  ascitic  fluid  Is  thin  we  can  obtain  dullness  only  by  liffht,  sxjijcr- 
ficial  percussion.  If  the  plexinieiter  or  finger  is  pressed  deeply  in,  the  fluid  is 
crowded  to  one  side,  and  we  get  a  tjTtipanitic  sound  from  the  underlying  coils  of 
intestine.  A  factor  of  great  diagnostic  value  is  the  cliange  of  dullness  on  change 
of  position  of  the  patient.  If  he  lies  upon  one  side,  the  fluid  seeks  the  dependent 
portions  of  the  cavity,  atid  gives  rise  to  extensive  dullness  there,  while  the  oppo- 
site side  now  yields  a  tympanitic  rt-sonnnee.  Or.  if  he  changes  to  the  other  side, 
it  in  turn  becomes  dull,  and  the  side  previously  dull  becomes  tympanitic.  Similar 
differences  are  found  between  the  results  of  percussion  in  a  horizontal  and  in  a 
i*itting  posture.  It  is  only  when  the  accumulation  is  very  abundant  that  there  is 
dullness  over  the  entire  abdomen. 

The  signs  mentioned  enable  us  in  nuist  cases  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  ascites 
with  ease  and  certainty.  It  is,  indeed,  nut  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  transuda- 
tion of  serum  from  the  exudation  of  chronic  peritonitis,  for,  of  course,  either  sort 
of  fluid  would  yield  the  same  physical  signs.  Only,  the  change  in  the  area  of 
dullness  consequent  upon  a  change  of  position  is  less  pronounced  in  ease  of  an 
exudation,  because  the  peritonitic  adhesions  impede  the  movements  of  the  fluid; 
and  we  have,  besides,  all  the  other  ajTmptoms  to  guide  us:  there  may  be  pain, 
fever,  or  thickening  of  the  peritoneum  discoverable  on  palpation,  or  signs  of  tuber- 
culosis; or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  gome  cardiac  or  hepatic  disease. 
which  would  render  ascites  probable.  If  the  fluid  is  drawn  off.  its  character  will 
sometimes  aid  us  in  diagnosis.  Ascites  yields  pure  scrum,  containing  almost  no 
morphological  constituents.  Its  specific  gravity  is  usiMiIly  less  thau  that  of  a 
peritonitic  exudation,  because  it  contains  less  albumen.  We  may  say  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  found  in  peritonitis  is  generally  above  1018,  and  that 
of  ascites  about  1012,  or  even  lower.  Ilfemorrbngir  ascites  sf^metimes  occurs  in 
anremic  patients  who  are  suffering  from  marked  portal  obstruction,  as  we  have 
ourselves  seen,  for  example,  in  hepatic  syphilis. 

Chylous  ascites  due  to  an  abundance  of  fat  in  the  fluid  ma.v  appear  as  a  result 
of  occlusion  of  the  thoracic  duct,  but  if  should  be  polnte<l  out  that  ascitic  flui<l 
has  sometimes  a  chylous  opacity,  even  when  it  contains  no  fat  (emulsion  of  albu- 
minous substances  ?)• 

There  may  be  eqxial  difficulty  in  the  exclusion  of  ovarian  cysts,  particularly 
since  the  cysts  are  sometimes  so  large  as  tn  fill  the  whole  abdominal  cavity.  We 
must  first  map  out  accurately  the  dullness  on  percussion,  and  also  see  if  it  varies 
with  changes  of  p<:tsition.  Tn  cases  of  ovarian  tumor,  change  nf  iwsition  does  not 
make  much  difference.  The  resonance  on  percussion  of  the  deepest  and  most 
dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen  may  be  misleading,  in  this  way,  that  even  in 
ascites  a  narrow  zone  here  ma.v  be  tympanitic.  This  should  be  rempmV>ered. 
Thus,  just  above  the  symphysi-',  there  i'^  sometimes  a  tympanitic  resonance  in 
ascites  which  might  readily  be  mi.«tnken  for  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  ovarian 
tumor.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the  places  indicated  a  coil  of  intestine  with  a 
short  mesenteric  attachment  may  remain  in  contact  with  the  alniominal  wall  in 
spite  of  ascitic  accumulations.  Further  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  history  of  the  case  (place  where  the  swelling  began'),  from  a 
consideration  of  possible  causative  diseases,  and  from  a  vaginal  examination,  in- 
cluding direct  palpation  of  the  ovaries.  In  ascites  the  uterus  is  freely  movable, 
while  in  case  of  ovarian  tumors  it  is  often  bound  down  by  adhesions.  Further 
particulars  may  be  sought  in  books  on  gynnecology. 

The  treatment  of  a.scites,  of  course,  depends  largely  ui>on  the  disease  of  which 
it  is  a  symptom.    As  to  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  ascites  itself,  we  will  con- 
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fine  ourselves  to  a  few  words  about  tapping.  This  operation  is  indicated  when 
the  local  disturbances  caused  by  the  ascites  are  great;  that  is,  if  there  is  an 
unbearable  sensation  of  pressure  and  tension,  and,  above  all,  if  the  crowding  up  of 
the  diaphragm  causes  much  dyspnoea.  The  instrument  to  be  used  is  a  common 
trocar  of  mediiun  size.  If  strength  permits,  the  puncture  can  be  most  conven- 
iently done  with  the  patient  sitting  in  a  chair,  or  crosswise  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed-  We  then  choose  for  the  best  place  ff)r  the  puncture  the  linea  alba,  about 
halfway  between  the  navel  and  the  symphysis.  Of  course  we  should  first  see  that 
the  bladder  has  been  emptied.  If  the  i)atient  is  very  ill,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
make  the  puncture  while  he  is  in  bed;  we  then  insert  the  instrument  in  the  lower 
and  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  about  halfway  between  the  navel  and  the  anterior 
superior  spine.  As  a  rule,  the  removal  of  ascitic  fluid  is  easy  and  free  from 
danger.  The  exudation  should  never  be  allowed  to  escape  too  rapidly.  We  may 
permit  large  amounts  of  liquid  (five  or  ten  quarts,  or  more)  to  flow  slowly  away  at 
one  tapping.  We  close  the  puncture  with  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster,  or  with  iodo- 
form-GoUodion.  Often  the  fluid  trickles  out  through  the  opening,  because  the 
abdominal  walls  have  lost  their  elasticity  on  account  of  the  persistent  distention. 
We  may  then  employ  a  suture  to  close  it.  After  tapping,  the  laxness  of  the  walls 
is  favorable  to  palpation  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

Inasmuch  as  tapping  does  not  remove  the  cause,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  very 
rapid  reaccumulation  of  fluid.  Thus  the  system  is  deprived  of  much  albumen, 
and  nutrition  is  impaired,  so  that  toot  infrequently  the  operation  is  followed  by 
decided  loss  of  strength.  Therefore,  we  should  not  tap  in  ascites,  as  a  rule,  unless 
the  indications  for  the  operation  are  urgent. 

[If,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  fluid  continues  to  drain  away  through  the 
puncture  after  the  trocar  is  withdrawn,  good  rather  than  harm  results,  provided 
the  danger  of  irritation  of  the  skin  and  of  bed-sores  is  kept  in  mind  and  guarded 
ag&iiist,  and  an  instrument  of  moderate  size  is  used. 

Flint  advocates  early  and  repeate<l  tappings  if  the  fluid  causes  discomfort  and 
does  not  yield  to  diuretics  or  cathartics.  The  pressure  is  removed  in  a  measure 
from  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs,  and  nutrition  is  thus  i)romoted.  The 
fluid  is  likely  to  return,  but  it  does  not  always  do  so.  or  it  may  do  so  only  slowly. 
lie  reports  cases  in  which,  after  rep<\iti'd  n?nioval,  the  fluid  ceased  to  return  and 
the  patient  remained  apparently  well.  The  result  must  depend,  of  course,  chiefly 
on  the  underlying  cause,  which  is  sometimes  very  obscure. 

In  cases  of  cirrhosis  the  same  principles  gf)vern  Flint's  treatment.] 


CIIArTER    IV 
GANGES    OF    THE    FEBITONEUM 

CAnciNOMA  is  the  only  new  growth  of  nny  praetienl  importiuicf  to  which  the 
peritoneum  is  liable.  Primarj'  endotlielial  eiuicer.  nnaloprons  to  the  irrowth  whii-h 
attacks  the  pleura,  is  very  rare.  Cjincerous  frrowths  here  are  usually  secomlnry 
to  cancer  of  the  stomach,  intestine.  i)anereas,  liver,  or  fnxno  other  or^'an.  Often 
the  secondary  nodules  are  numerous,  and  almost  as  small  as  jK>as,  present inpr  wliat 
is  called  miliary  carcinosis  of  the  ju'ritoneutn.  They  cover  the  omentum,  mesen- 
tery, and  parietal  peritoneum.  Separate  iioduh-s  nf  lar^'er  size  are  less  frequent. 
These  may  be  found  in  the  omentinn,  in  Doujrlas's  ii<»u<'h.  aroutul  the  navel,  or  in 
other  situations.  Colloid  caneer  attains  the  i!iost  dilTuse  and  extensive  develoj)- 
ment  of  any  variety.    The  retroperitoneal  lymph-frlands  may  also  present  at  the 
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time  large  cancerous  growths.  Often  the  development  of  cancer  in  the  peri- 
toncnmi  is  attended  with  pronounced  inflammntory  disturbances — that  is,  we  have 
a  caneerinis  jjeritonitis. 

The  sjrniptoms  of  jieritoneal  cancer  resemble  in  many  points  those  of  chmnic 
tubercular  peritonitis.     Simple  miliary  eareinosifi  may  be  very  insidious  and  give 
rise  to  no  special  symptonis,  so  that  it  often  is  unsuspected.     In  many  case*  a 
moderate  amount  of  fluid  eollects  in  the  iiMonien,  and  this,  if  we  are  aware  of  the 
existence?  of  a  prininrj'  cancerous  grtiwtli,  may  lead  us  to  surmise  a  secondary  jieri— 
totieal  carcinosis.     The  symptoms  are  much  more  pronounced  if  there  is  cancel"— 
ous  peritfinitis.    In  that  case  there  is  usually  very  .nevere  pain,  marked  ab^Iominii."^ 
distention,  and  constipation.     We  may  sometimes  feel  the  larger  noduk»  in  tl^^^« 
omentum  or  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  or  ev»^ 
those  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  by  palpation  through  the  vagina.     W 
have  re])eatedly  obeen'cd  the  development  of  palpable  nodules  in  the  navel  in  ca 
cinosis  of  the  peritoneum.     If  the  exuded  tluid   he  drawn  off,  it   is  aometim 
merely  «emiis,  but  it  may  be  hn'morrhngic.    When  the  new  gmwth  has  been  di 
fuse,  and  particularly  in  case  of  colloid  cancer,  the  exudation  has  repeatedly  be< 
found  to  present  a  milky  opacity.    Sometimes  this  fluid  also  has  been  tinged  wi 
blood.    The  opacity  is  due  to  fat,  from  fatty-degenerated  and  disintegrated  ca 
eer  cells.     Occasionally  the  microscoi)e  reveak  characteristic  cauceroua  eleme 
in  the  iluid.     [Diagnosis  based  upou  the  microscope  alone  has  repeatedly  prov 
to  be  erroneous. — V.] 

The  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  with  any  positiveness  unless,  as  a  sequel  t 
primary  cancerous  growth  already  demonstrated,  we  observe  the  evident  toke 
of  i)eritnneal  disturbance,  such  as  free  fluid,  pain,  points  of  resistance  on  palj::^ 
tion,  and  distention  of  the  aWomen.    Other  factors  are  the  patient's  age.  cauc<s 
ous  cachexia,  and  secondary'  glandular  enlargements,  particularly  in  the  groins — 

Treatment  must  be  confine<l  to  efforts  at  mitigation  of  the  suffering.    Wa^ 
applications,  morphine,  and  supporting  measures  are  chiefly  employed. 
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CATABBHAL    JAUNDICE 
{leltrvt  catarfhalii.     (Jattro-dvodtnai  Caturrh  with  Janndict} 

5Itiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Catarrhal  jaundice  is  still  the  almc 
univi.'rsiil  ti  rm  apjdied  to  the  mnnt  cnmmon  fi>nn  of  jaundice.     It  develop* 
previously  healthy  individmils,  usually  in  a  rather  acute  manner,  and  sooner  • 
later  (ns  a  rule,  after  some  weeks)  terminates  in  complete  recovery.     The  nam 
"catarrhal"  or  **  gastro-duodenal "  jaundice  rest  upon  the  supposition  that  t^ 
entire  process  is  due  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  duodenal  raucous  men^ 
brane.    This  catarrh  is  said  often  to  s-pread  from  the  stomach  to  the  ducMleni 
and  in  the  duodenum  t"  invade  the  region  of  the  duodenal  papilla  and  e.\teud 
the  common  duct.    The  common  duct,  it  was  cluinierl.  Iwcame  obstructed  by  tL 
swolfen  mucous  membrane  or  by  the  tough  mucus  which  was  secreted,  otid  tht 
hW'ked  up  the  bile  secreted  in  the  liver.     This  raeeiianical  obstnu'tiDti  u- 
garded  as  the  cause  of  the  jaundice. 
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Of  Iptc  it  has  been  objected  to  thifl  old  doctrine  of  catarrhal  jnundloe  that  the 
supposed  catarrh  of  the  duodenum  and  larger  bile  ducts  has  never  yet  been  abso- 
lutely demonstrated.  In  a  few  cases  of  jaundice,  in  which  at  autopsy  a  plug  of 
mucus  has  been  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  common  duct  or  the  duodenal 
papilla,  it  is  said  that  the  explanation  of  the  mucous  plug  is  simply  that  the  mucus 
has  collected  because  the  bile  has  not  been  secreted,  and  has  not  flowed  through  the 
duct.  The  jaundice  should  not  be  regarded  at  all  as  due  to  the  obstruction,  but 
rather  as  a  result  of  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  liver  cells  (paracholia), 
such  that  the  bile  is  not  secreted  into  the  minute  bile-ducts,  but  directly  into  the 
capillaries  and  smallest  lymph-channels. 

In  our  opinion,  this  latter  theory  se<^ms  to  be  somewhat  artificial  and  certainly 

3iot  absolutely  established,  although  it  seems  to  offer  a  simple  explanation  of 

jxnany  other  forms  of  jaundice,  particularly  of  that  following  certain  poisons. 

There  is  only  one  respect  in  which  we  think  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for 

^;hange  in  the  old  doctrine  of  catarrhal  jaundice.    Wc  do  not  associate  the  essen- 

-tial  process  with  ordinary  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  consequent  upon  such 

Clauses  as  errors  in  diet,  but  we  regard  the  diseast*  as  in  moat  cases  an  independent 

^^ne  due  to  a  si)ecial  cause.     This  cause  is  in  all  probability  a  definite  infection, 

-^he  particulars  with  regard  to  which  are  as  yet  entirely  unknown ;  but  meanwhile 

'^^e  can  scarcely  imagine  that  its  anatomical  effect  is  anything  other  than  the 

^s^evelopment  of  an  inflammatory  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  with  a  probably  vary- 

^  Sig  involvement  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.     It  is,  of  course,  very  possible 

-^  Jiat  there  may  also  be  toxic  influences  at  work,  but  at  present  their  thorough 

^  £udy  seems  impracticable. 

The  main  reason  for  assuming  that  there  is  an  infectious  factor  in  the  devel- 
^::>j^ment  of  catarrhal  jaundice  is,  that  not  at  all  infrequently  the  disease  appears 
» JTA    c?pidemics  and  endemics.    Rather  extensive  epidemics  of  jaundice  have  been 
i-^j>^atedly  observed  in  barracks,  prisons,  and  communities  in  a  manner  to  be  ex- 
Ffli^.  i  ned  only  by  the  supposition  of  some  local  source  of  infection.    In  some  in- 
ft:tx.x'^^ces  the  epidemics  of  jaundice  have  followed  revaccination,  obliging  one  to 
*"^  *:"».k  of  the  transfer  of  the  pathogenic  organism  by  means  of  inoculation.     In 
'■'*^         frequent  siwradic  cases  it  is  not  usually  iM)ssible  to  demonstrate  any  special 
5**  ^*  iase  for  the  disease,  except  that  there  is  often  a  connection  with  some  marked 
7  in  diet,  with  catching  cold,  or  some  mental  excitement,  such  ns  anger.    In 
i  instances  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  to  be  discovered,  and  this  again  sug- 
an  infectious  origin  for  the  disease.     Catarrhal  jaundice  is  observed  chiefly 
■^^^  <)Uthful  individuals;  sex  has  no  mrirked  influence. 
^1  ^^Symptoma  and  Clinical  Course. — Very  freciuently,  though  not  invariably. 

*"  e  are,  for  some  days  before  the  apiM'arance  of  the  jaundice,  definite  signs  of 

ro-intestinal  disturbance,  as  well  as  certain  constitutional  symptoms.    Obsti- 
!  vomiting,  marked  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  similar  symptoms  are  not  infro- 
it.    Very  often  the  trouble  k'gins  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  bad  taste  in  the 
th,  nausea,  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  eructations,  and  eonstipa- 
-^  ■,  accompanied  by  langiior.    S(Km  after,  tlie  ixitic'ut  himself  nntiees  the  yellow 
"^  Tof  the  skin,  or  his  attention  is  called  to  it  by  those  about  him. 
u^  ^\^e  still  hold  provisionally  to  tlie  view  that  the  e.uise  of  <'iit}irrh;il  jnundicc  is 

•^P-s  _^~-^ lanical ;  and  we  desire,  with  a  view  to  preventing  repetition,  to  deserihe  hero 
Q-j^         -^-tlBome  minuteness  those  symptoms  which  occur  in  varying  severity  in  all  cases 

^^^  batructive  jaundice. 
q^  -Ihe  bile  is  secreted  in  the  liver  \in(h>r  an  extremely  low  pressure,  and  conso- 

ls  ^^  ^~itly  a  comparatively  slight  obstruction  in  the  hile-dm-ts  suttices  to  prevent  the 
\^.^     ^^^^arge  of  bile  into  the  intestine.     In  oniinary  cnturrlnil  jaundice,  and  aUo 
^•\      ^^^  ther  varieties  of  jaundice,  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  is  seldom  com- 
'^  ^,  and  if  so,  only  for  a  time.    Still  a  considerable  amount  of  bile  collects,  and 
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distends  even  the  iutnilieiiatic  ducts.  As  soon  as  ihid  stasis  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  stagnant  bile  is  absorbed  by  the  bepjitic  lymph-vessels.  Thus  tht» 
bile  and  all  its  const  it  ueiiti*  ure  poured  into  the  blood  by  way  of  the  thoracic  duct 
on  J  carried  to  all  purts  of  the  body.  No  more  than  a  few  days  need  elapse  before 
the  bile-pit?ments  are  absorbed  into  the  tissues,  and  f*^ivc  rise  to  the  evident  yellow 
color  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes  which  we  call  jaundice.  Usu- 
ally the  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  I3  the  first  thing  to  attract  attention.  Lflter 
the  entire  skin  becomes  yellow,  and  the  same  color  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  especially  after  we  have  produced 
tempr>rary  ona-mia  by  pressure,  as  in  the  lips.  Of  course,  the  internal  orjfans, 
which  we  can  not  see,  are  likewise  stained.  Any  abnormal  collection  of  liquid 
will  also  have  u  marked  yellow  color.  The  cornea,  I  he  r»cripherul  nerves,  and 
the  earlihiges  alone  escape  unstained.  In  other  p:irts  we  may  not  only  find 
this  diffuse  impregnation  with  the  biliary  pigments,  but  even  solid  granules  of 
the  latter. 

A  jaundiced  patient  often  presents  other  indications  of  the  presence  of  biliiry 
coloring  matter  than  the  color  of  hi.s  skin.  There  is  often  an  itching  of  the  skin, 
which  may  be  very  troublesome.  It  may  be  fo  bad  at  night  as  to  disturb  sleep. 
The  scratching  thus  imluced  often  causes  numerous  excoriations  and  fissures, 
which  may  even  occasion  (juite  large  furuncles.  Urticaria  is  also  .sometimes  ob- 
served. A  jieculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  which  has  l>een  described  in  connection 
with  jaundice,  is  called  xanlhi'hismti.  It  presents  brlght-yeliow  spots,  usually 
somewhat  elevated,  which  are  found  m  11  inly  on  the  eyelids,  though  also  on  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  remaining  symptoms  of  hepatogenous  jaundice  may  be  divided  into  tTs-o 
groups.  The  first  group  comprises  the  symptoms  excited  by  the  presence  of  tho 
biliary  constituents,  and  particukrly  of  the  biliary  acids,  in  the  blood,  while  the 
8«?cond  group  is  due  to  the  lack  of  bile  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

We  have  seen  that,  when  the  biliary  outlets  are  occluded  or  narrowed,  the  con- 
Etituents  of  the  bile  are  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  We  have  already  learned  in 
part  what  becomei!  of  the  bile-pigment  thus  conveyed  into  the  blood-ve.ssela.  That 
it  also  displays  poisonou.s  properties  has  been  maintained  by  some  investigators, 
but  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  proved.  The  presence  of  the  bile-acids  in  the 
blood  at  any  rate  is  of  considerable  clinical  importance.  Physiology  has  shown 
that  these  acids  possess  certain  injurious  qualities,  and,  among  others,  the  power 
to  destroy  red  blood-corpuades.  But  in  reality  few  if  any  blood-corpu.scles  are 
destroyed  by  the  bile-acids  in  the  blood,  because  they  are  too  much  dilute«l,  and, 
besides,  seem  in  large  part  to  be  quickly  decomposed  after  absorption.  These  acids 
do  really,  however,  excite  certain  nervous  centers  in  a  way  to  give  rise  to  decided 
clinical  symptoms.  The  most  frequent  effect  is  that  produced  b.v  the  cholate  of 
sodium  upon  the  cardiac  ganglia,  or  possibly  also  upon  the  center  for  the  vagus, 
and  it  is  evinced  by  a  slowing  of  the  pxdsc.  This  is  an  almost  invariable  phenom- 
enon, provided  there  l>e  no  fever  or  other  complication,  and  is  seen  not  only  in 
simple  catarrhal  jaundice  but  in  all  cases  of  hepatogenous  icterus.  The  pulse-rate 
is  from  P4  to  50,  or  even  less.  Slight  irregularity  in  the  heart's  action  is  not 
infrequent.  There  are  certain  other  nervous  disturbances  often  seen  in  jaundice, 
referable  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  biliary  constituents,  and  in  particular 
of  biliary  acids.  Sometimes  there  is  a  striking  languor  and  muscular  weakness, 
or  headache,  or  the  patient  is  "  out  of  sorts."  Grave  nervous  symptoms,  sometimes 
seen  in  jaundice  and  grouped  under  the  name  of  cholwmia,  are  discussed  in 
another  chapter.  It  also  deserves  a  brief  mention  here  that  many  cases  with 
marked  jaundice  have  a  noticeable  tendency  to  bleeding — that  is,  a  sort  of  "htem- 
orrhagic  diathesis."  Haemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  in  the  viscera  are  quite 
often  seen,  and  also  epistaxis  and  analogous  occurrencta. 
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We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  those  symptoms  which  arise  because  the 
bile  does  not  reach  the  intestine.  In  this  regard  the  standpoint  of  modern  physi- 
ology is  essentially  different  from  the  old  views.  Formerly  the  bile  was  valued  as 
an  important  digestive  secretion;  now  it  is  regarded  by  many  merely  as  an  excre- 
tion, containing  certain  end-products  of  metabolism;  but  perhaps  this  view  is 
extreme,  for  the  very  fact  that  the  bile  is  discharpe<l  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestine  suggests  that  it  has  a  certain  significance  in  the  processes  to  which  the 
intestinal  contents  are  subjected,  and  there  is  certainly  one  function  of  the  bile 
which  is  indisputable — ^viz.,  that  it  promotes  the  absorirtion  of  fat.  The  bile  both 
contributes  to  the  emulsifying  of  fat,  and  also  promotes  the  passage  of  the  fat- 
drops  through  the  intestinal  walls  into  the  lacteals.  Now.  in  hepatogenous  icterus 
this  work  remains  undone,  as  is  shown  by  the  fatty  stools.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  white  clay-colored  stools  of  jaundice  have  been  well  known,  and  are 
employed  as  the  best  measure  of  the  completeness  of  biliary  retention.  The  light 
color  of  the  stools  is  due  partly  to  the  lack  of  biliary  pigment,  for  it  is  that  chiefly 
•which  imparts  to  normal  fieces  their  dark-brown  color;  but  the  characteristic 
white  clay  color  is  due  exclusively  to  the  presence  of  undigested  fat  in  large 
amounts.  We  have  ourselves  performed  the  experiment  of  putting  a  patient  with 
e:xtreme  hepatogenous  icterus  upon  a  diet  containing  as  little  fat  as  possible,  and 
have  found  that  the  stools  then  became  light  brown,  and  not  at  all  like  cla.v. 
Upon  microscopic  examination  of  the  fccces  in  jaundice,  sheaf-like  aggregations 
of  crystals  are  almost  invariably  observed.  These  wore  formerly  supposed  to  be 
tyrosine,  but  Oesterlein  has  shown  them  to  be  in  reality  lime  or  magnesia  soap. 

Besides  this  influence  upon  the  absorption  of  fat,  there  have  been  two  other 
properties  ascribed  to  the  bile,  having  apparent  significance  for  the  pathology  of 
jaundice.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  bile ;  this  was  said 
to  explain  the  fact  that  in  patients  with  biliary  obstruction  the  fajces  usually 
Have  a  particularly  bad  odor,  and  also  that  there  are  often  excessive  tympanites 
and  flatulence.  Secondly,  the  bile  was  reputed  to  exert  an  influence  upon  intesti- 
nal peristalsis — ^hence,  the  constipation  frequently  seen  in  jaundice.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, authorities  have  felt  doubts  about  ascribing  either  of  these  properties  to  the 
bile.  The  foul  odor  of  the  fajces  may  be  associated  with  the  imperfect  digestion 
of  fat,  and  the  constipation  with  the  change  in  the  diet  and  with  other  circum- 
stances. 

We  must  mention  one  other  point :  If  the  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  bile 
is  actuall.v  situated  at  the  papilla  duodenalis — and  this  was  formerly  regarded 
as  certain  in  catarrhal  jaundice — then  the  discharge  of  pancreatic  juice  must  also 
be  affected,  and  we  must  also  consider  the  results  of  the  exclusion  of  this  secretion 
from  the  intestinal  contents;  but  we  do  not  possess  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
actual  effects  of  such  an  exclusion. 

We  must  now  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  absorbed  bile.  As  to  the  biliary 
acids,  we  have  already  said  that  they  probably  undergo  decomposition.  Of  the 
other  constituents,  including  the  taurine  and  chnlcsterine  and  the  pigment-ary 
matter,  we  know  the  fate  of  the  last-nnnip«l  only — that  is,  we  have  learned  how 
IXature  seeks  to  rid  herself  of  this  foreign  substance.  As  soon  as  the  amount  of 
bile-pigment  in  the  blood  and  tissues  becomes  considerable,  excretory  efforts  are 
made,  in  which  the  kidneys  take  the  chief  share.  Certain  clianjros  take  |)lace  in 
the  urine  almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  apiX'arance  of  a  jaundiced  hue  in 
the  skin;  and  these  changes  are  due  to  the  urine  containing  excreted  biliary  color- 
ing matter. 

The  urine  of  jaundice  is  generally  recognizable  from  its  color,  which  is  dark 
brown,  like  beer.  The  foam  caused  by  shaking  it  is  not  white,  but  decidedly 
yellow.  A  bit  of  white  filter-paper  dipped  in  the  urine  is  stained  yellow.  If  the 
urine  is  shaken  with  chloroform  in  a  test-tube,  the  chloroform  dissolves  the  pig- 
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luent.  am],  on  bcinj?  Jilluwctl  to  collect  nt  the  liottom  of  the  t«ilic,  Hii^plrtys  a  dociHpd 
yellow  color.  Thii?  is  kiiowii  as  tlie  *' chlomforra  tpst."  Aiiotlier  reaction  which 
iHUiill.v  ^ivois  n  satisfactory  rc*ult,  hut  not  ulways,  is  (Jmcliii's.  If  urine  contain- 
ing bilc-pife'iucnt  is  slowly  poured  down  the  sides  of  a  test-tube  containinf?  a  few 
cubic  centimetres  of  nitric  acid,  tlic  zone  between  the-st;  two  lii^uids  exhibits  a  fine 
play  of  Colors.  The  oxidizing-  effect  of  the  acid  upon  the  biliary  pipment  produces 
a  number  of  colored  rinps,  the  highest  and  most  characteristic  of  which  i-s  grreon: 
next  comes  blue,  then  violet  and  red.  Gmelin's  test  often  shows  very  prettily  if 
one  filters  the  urine  and  then  adds  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  what  remains  up<»Ti  the 
moist  filter-puiHT.  The  chtracteristic  colored  rinps  form  aronnd  this  drop.  In- 
stead of  nitric  acid,  we  may  use  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  nine  parts  of 
water.  If  a  aniall  amount  of  this  solution  is  poured  uptm  urine  containing'  bile, 
in  a  test-tulK".  there  is  usually  developed  a  ring:  of  a  beaut  if  nl  green  color  between 
the  two  fluids. 

The  biliary  acids  nhn  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  jaundice;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  gomewhat  tedious,  and  the  knowledge  gained  is  of  no  great  practical  im- 
>rtance. 
The  \irine  very  often  contains  morphological  elements  which  are  character! stic- 
Nothnaffel  was  the  tirnt  to  describe  minutely  the  icteric  casts — that  is,  hyaline 
casts  which  usually  have  a  yellow  tinge  and  quite  often  are  completely  covered 
with  dark-yellow  granules  or  with  epithelium.  The  urine  may  contain  a  little 
albumen  also,  but  this  is  not  constant.  If  we  add  acetic  acid,  there  may  be  iin 
opacity  ilrvelojied  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  nucleine.  All  these  changes  in  the 
urine  point  to  a  slight  degree  of  damage  done  the  renal  parenchyma  by  the  biliary 
pigment  excreted. 

[The  presence  or  alienee  of  albumen  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  the 
biliary  constituents  and  on  the  length  *?(  time  they  continue  in  action  on  the  kid- 
neys; their  effect  on  these  organs  i-*  more  or  less  that  of  an  irritant.] 

The  sweat-glands  also  take  part  in  the  excretion  of  bile-pigment.  The  ItitTer 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  perspiration  of  jaundiced  |>ersons,  as  well  as  in  their 
urine.  Xut  infrequently  the  patient's  linen  is  colored  yellow  by  the  sweat.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  no  hile-pignir-nt  is  found  in  the  tears,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  or  secre- 
tions other  than  those  mentioned. 

Having  now  considen>d  the  phenomena  common  to  all  eases  of  hepatogenous 
icterus,  we  revert  to  the  subject  of  simple  catarrhal  jaundice.  The  prodromnl 
gastric  symptoms  usuall.v  last  a  few  days,  more  rarely  a  week  or  two,  when  the 
skit!  becomes  evidently  jaundiced  and  the  other  results  of  the  icterus  are  also 
seen.  The  urine  grows  dark  with  biliary  pigment,  the  stools  become  light-coloretl 
anti  more  or  lesi?  clay-colored.  The  nervous  system  is  not  Visually  seriously  de- 
ranged, but  still  most  patieiits  feel  verj-  languid,  and  have  anorexia  and  a  tend- 
ency to  constipation.  The  puUe  often  becfmies  sonn^vhat  slower  than  normal,  and 
sometimes  the  temperature  also  is  subnormal,  07°  or  98**  (38*'-36.5*'  C),  but 
there  may  be  slight  fever. 

In  most  cases  the  physical  examination  of  the  liver  is  of  interest,  the  org?n 
being,  as  alrt-ady  mentioned,  enlarged  fri>m  the  retained  bile.     Accordingly,  the 
lower  boundary  of  hepatic  dullness  usually  extends  the  breadth  of  two  or  three 
fingers  1k*Iow  the  edge  of  the   ribs,  and  not   infrequently  the   lower  margin   of 
the  organ  can  be  plainly  felt.    Often  the  gall-blndder  is  so  distended,  both  by  bile 
and  possibly  by  the  mucus  which  the  bladder  itself  secretes,  thit  it  projects  fror 
under  the  edge  of  the  liver.     In  svich  cases,  as  '  Jerhardt  tells  us,  we  may  some 
times  make  out  by  pi-rcussion  a  convexity  in  the  lower  line  of  hepatic  dullne.<<s, 
which  corresponds  to  the  gall-bladder.  If  the  abdominal  walla  are  lax.  we  may  evei 
feel  the  distended  viscus.    As  a  rule,  there  is  not  much  distre3,s  in  the  hepatic  re- 
gion, although  now  and  then  there  is  a  certain  sensation  of  pressure  or  tension. 
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The  symptoms  depicted  seldom  last  longer  than  a  few  weeks.  Usually  a 
patient  who  tak^  proper  care  of  himself  begins  to  feel  better  in  (rvcn  less  time. 
The  urine  grows  lighter  colored,  the  stools  darker,  and  the  pulse  more  rapid.  The 
yellow  color  of  the  skin  often  remains  visible  for  quite  a  while,  although  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  even  after  the  patient  feels  perfectly  well:  but  at  last  the  jaun- 
dice disappears  also  and  recovery  is  complete.  Relapses  arc  indeed  possible,  par- 
ticularly after  errors  in  diet ;  but  they  are  rare. 

The  termination  of  catarrhal  jaundice  is,  therefore,  almost  invariably  favor- 
able. The  entire  course  of  the  disease  occupies  about  three  to  six  weeks,  rarely  a 
longer  i)eriod.  It  is  a  very  exceptional  occurrence,  but  one  which  we  must  always 
think  of  as  possible,  for  this  apparently  mild  and  secure  condition  to  be  suddenly 
merged  into  the  grave,  pernicious  variety  of  jaundice.  (See  the  chapter  on  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  pernicious  jaundice.) 

Diagnotil. — Catarrhal  jaimdice  is  usually  easily  diagnosticated.  The  diag- 
nosis is  made  chiefly  from  the  course  of  the  disease — the  development  of  jaundice, 
preceded  by  gastric  symptoms,  in  a  previou»;ly  healthy  person,  and  generally  in  a 
youthful  individual.  It  is  very  important  to  exclude  other  conditions  which 
might  occasion  jaundice.  We  must  consider,  therefore,  whether  the  history  of 
the  case  suggests  the  presence  of  gall-stones  (pain,  hepatic  colic),  and  be  vigilant 
ill  our  ph3r8ical  examination  to  detect  a  possible  cirrhosis  or  new  growth.  In  the 
case  of  elderly  patients,  particularly,  it  is  not  rare  for  what  was  at  first  regarded 
as  an  attack  of  ordinary  catarrhal  jaundice  eventually  to  disclo:«o  itself  as  a 
^rave  chronic  disease,  such  as  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder.  We  should  not  make  a 
diagnosis  of  catarrhal  jaundice  until  we  have  carefully  weighed  all  the  rational 
and  objective  signs. 

Treatment. — Most  cases  of  catarrhal  jaundice  terminate  favorably  and  require 

no  active  treatment.    Rest  and  prudence  are  indicated,  and  the  diet  should  be 

carefully  regulated,  that  the  gastro-duotlenal  catarrh  may  not  Ih!  aggravated.    Fat 

must  not  be  eaten,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  assimilated,  and  only  excites 

abnormal  processes  of  decomposition  in  the  intestinal  canal.     Ix'an  meat,  bread, 

Sfjups,  if  not  too  rich,  vegetables,  cooked  fruit,  and  lemonade  or  tamarind-water 

are  allowable.    Milk  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  rule,  because  of  the  fat  it  contains,  but 

yet  it  is  often  well  borne.     Alcohol  is  to  l)<>  allowed  very  sparingly  if  at  all. 

We  should  also  employ  internal  reme<lies  to  mitigate  the  assume<l  gastric  ca- 
tarrh.    The  various  stomachic  tonics  are  freciuently  presoriWd.     lUuibarb  is  a 
favorite  drug.    A  very  good  medicine  is  Carlsbad  water,  or  the  artificial  Carlsbad 
saJts^  of  which  latter  the  dose  is  half  a  tablcspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  in  a  tum- 
bl&r   of  warm  water,  before  bnvikfast,  or  twice  a  day.     The  alkalies  are  said  to 
Jiavct  a  favorable  influence  up<m  the  gastro-intostinal  mucous  ni«'nihr:ine.  and 
HiGy    are  also  laxative;  that  they  furthermore  promot*?  the  secretinn  o£  bile,  as 
f^^^rx^  assume,  is  doubtful;  but  there  is  no  «l<»ubt  that  the  flushing  of  the  kitlneys 
-^     «»»  abundance  of  liquid  is  InMieficial.     If  there  is  obstinate  constipation  we 
'"*"-      •'jbliged  sometimes  to  resort  to  more  powerful  remedies,  siu-h  :i-;  castor-oil, 
^«i*>»iiel,  or  rhubarb. 

•  J—ately  much  enthusiasm  hns  been  displayed  about  the  treatment  of  catarrlud 
,  .  ?-^  *^<Jice  by  large  enemata  of  cold  watcT.  Tlie  injections  are  said  to  overcome  the 
..  *  **.  »y  retention  by  exciting  peristalsis,  and  possibly  by  also  proni<)tin{i-  tlu;  seere- 
j**"^*^      of  bile.    Once  a  day  a  quart  or  two  (.f  water,  at  iM)°  to  To"  ( li>''-lS''  R.),  is 

L^^^*^  ted,  and  is  retained  as  long  as  ptissihle.    The  pi.id  effect  is  saiil  to  he  observ- 

•  •-     *^      in  a  few  days,  both  in  the  fren<>ral  eonditinn  of  the  patient  and  in  the  tlimin- 
.      *^*i  amount  of  bile-pigment  in  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  <hirkcr  color  of  the 

y^   *-*«■:&.     Other  physicians  re<'oinnien<l  inje<*tions  of  a   pint    to  a   tjuart   (i   to  1 

^^^  ^  of  lukewarm  water  several  tinu's  a  day.    We  have  tried  both  methods  re- 

"^^»dly  without  being  able  to  convince  our.-elves  that  the  course  of  the  disease 
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is  thus  roiiderc'i  much  difftremt  from  that  under  simple  dietetic  management ; 
still,  out*  may  try  irrigations,  especially  if  the  case  is  obstinate.  Wljethcr  thero 
are  any  iutemal  remedies  which  promote  the  secretion  of  bile  is  very  doubtful. 
The  druj?  which  is  most  reconuiK-iidcd  for  ihis  purpose,  and  is  much  employed  in 
cutnrrhiil  jauiidife,  is  yaliovlate  of  sodium,  in  the  dose  of  eight  to  fifteen  grains 
(jjrumme  ().5-].()),  severnl  times  n  day.  The  biliary  acids  have  also  been  tried,  in 
the  form  of  puritied  ox-gall,  oud  also  salol,  podophyllin,  and  many  others.  We 
believe  that  all  thfsc  remedies  may  be  perfectly  well  dispensed  with. 

The  effort  has  also  beeu  made  to  empty  the  gall-bladder  by  manipulation. 
Gerhardt  states  thnt  spraetimes  the  distended  viscus  can  not  only  be  felt  througb 
the  atidoniiiial  walls  (ride  supra),  hut  it  can  be  so  tirmly  compressed  as  to  squeeze 
itjj  contents  into  the  duodenum,  Sometimes  the  obstruction  is  said  to  yield  sud- 
ileid}-,  as  if  a  plug  were  driven  out.  This  method  has  not  been  extensively 
adopted.  It  seems  applicable  only  in  a  limited  number  of  eases,  and  is  probably 
not  free  from  danger.  Several  authorities  have  recommended  external  faradiza- 
tion as  0  means  to  stimulate  the  gall-bladder  to  contract  and  discharge  its  con-j 
tents.     We  believe  that  few  will  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Among  symptoms,  the  troublesome  itching  deserves  particular  attention.  The 
remedies  which  may  be  recommended  for  this  are  bathing  with  cold  water,  rub- 
bing the  f-kin  with  slices  of  lemon,  or  the  application  of  a  y-per-cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  ncid,  or  of  salicylic  acid  or  thymol  dissolved  in  alcohol  (1  to  3  per  cent.)  ; 
also  menthol  (headache  pencil)  and  chloroform  mixed  with  olive-oil.  Sometimes 
temporary  relief  is  afforded  by  a  dose  of  antipyrine  or  salicylate  of  soda  internaily.J 


cnAPTER  n 


ACUTE    FEBBILE    JAUNDICE 

Ttiere  is  a  peculiar  acute  infectious  disease  which  was  first  described  by  Weil, 
and  then  more  fully  by  Fiedler  and  others,  which  seema  to  be  always  associated 
with  on  acute  infectious  inflammation  of  the  gall-duets,  and,  having  jaundice  for 
a  symptom,  it  nniy  properly  be  described  in  this  connection. 

The  di.^ease  is  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  summer.  It  attacks  by  prefer- 
ence youug  and  middle-aged  men.  Fiedler  was  struck  by  the  frequency  with 
which  butchers  suffcrcrl  from  it.  The  symptoms  usually  begin  suddenly.  Ex- 
treme chilliness,  fever,  headache,  and  malaise  are  almost  always  present  at  the 
onset.  Jaundice  usually  appears  on  the  seeond  day,  or  soon  after,  and  it  may 
become  severe.  Its  immediate  cause  is  doubtless  obstruction  of  bile,  for  the 
stools  are  colorless,  and  the  urine  contains  an  abundance  of  bile-pigment.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  remain  for  several  days  quite  severe.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  violent  headache,  wakefulness,  and  vertigo.  Sometimes  there  is  evident 
stuix)r  or  mild  delirium.  Upon  physical  examination  we  not  infrequently  notice 
hertjcs  on  the  lips,  Iwsides  the  icterus.  The  tongue  is  coated.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  lungs  or  heart,  except  that  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  quite  rapid. 
The  abdomen  is  not  particularly  distended.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  but  not 
always.  An  acute  splenic  tumor  is  very  often,  but  not  invariably,  present.  There 
is.  tisuallf:i  diarrbce^t  .Viomititii?.  may  oacur.  uThe  urine  ^aihnoat  In vartaUy  4»m^ 
tfi'tm  alburoen,!  andi-aa  a  jnjle;  wefiiid  bloodLjiepitiielinraj  mid  co(i<P,iwid(*atiri^'»^ 
oQHsiderbblQ  amotirifc  af  nopHritT/.  J^In  d&K'^mda-rthere  .ate  tuaniia^viid  iJL9«ku\kiS 
Sioftiljl,  «4  iverp  chsjao  t  eris  tic :  ^y  B^omiis  tbo  rvdolecit  ipalik  liti  ^thel  itMdIaV  piirticu-l 
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larly  In  the  calves  of  the  legs,  of  which  most  patients  complain.  Epistaxis  and 
hsemorrhages  into  the  skin  have  also  been  repeatedly  observed. 

With  these  symptoms  the  disease  persists  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  during 
which  period  the  fever  is  often  very  considerable.  Temperatures  of  105*'-107'* 
(40**-41*'  C.)  are  not  rare.  Then  the  fever  falls  by  crisis  or  rapid  lysis,  although 
seldom  with  i)erfect  regularity.  At  the  same  time  the  other  symptoms  abate  also, 
and  convalescence  ensues  after  an  illness  of  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  all.  Many 
of  the  milder  cases  recover  promptly,  while  others  are  prolonged  by  various 
sequelffi  and  fresh  exacerbations.  An  unfavorable  termination  seems  to  be  excep- 
tional :  it  may  result  from  ureemia. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  perfectly  specific  disease,  the  most  important 
symptoms  of  which  are,  as  we  have  seen,  jaundice,  fever,  swelling  of  the  spleen, 
albuminuria,  and  pain  in  the  muscles,  is  an  acute  infectious  process,  with  a  spe- 
cial involvement  of  the  biliary  ducts;  but  we  do  not  yet  possess  any  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  its  ffitiology.  Possibly  we  do  not  always  have  to  deal  with  abso- 
lutely the  same  morbific  process,  but  with  several  allied  conditions.  We  have  no 
information  about  the  pathological  anatomy,  because  the  disease  is  too  benign 
to  furnish  autopsies,  and  the  few  bacteriological  examinations  which  have  been 
thus  far  reported  have  led  to  no  decisive  conclusion. 

The  treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic.  In  the  beginning  calomel  is 
useful.  Later  we  prescribe  antipyretics,  hydrochloric  acid,  salicylate  of  sodium, 
and  stomachics.  The  headache  is  often  relieved  by  an  ice-bag;  the  muscular 
pain  by  the  inunction  of  chloroform  oil.  From  the  first  the  diet  must  be  such 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  nephritis  (milk,  simple  soups). 


CHAPTER   III 

BILIABY    CALCULI 

{Hepatic  Colic.     Cholelithifiii*) 

.Stlology. — Gall-stones  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  Riedel  asserts  that 
some  two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  have  gall-stones,  although  this 
estimate  seems  to  be  very  high.  Despite  their  frequency,  we  have  little  jwsitive 
knowledge  of  their  causation.  We  can  merely  state  certain  circumstances  which 
in  all  probability  favor  the  formation  of  those  concretions. 

Biliary  retention  certainly  acts  in  this  way,  both  directly  and  by  leading  to  nu 
increased  consistency  and  increased  concentration  of  the  bile.  As  a  result,  certain 
constituents  which  were  before  held  in  solution  are  thrown  do\m.  And  yet  tliis 
cause,  however  potent  {vide  supra),  can  not  bo  regarded  as  the  only  one.  The 
chemical  composition  of  gall-stones  suggesits  that  their  formation  nnist  be  pre- 
ceded by  certain  abnormal  chemical  processes  of  decomposition  and  of  trans- 
formation. We  can  not  otherwise  explain  why  the  constituents  of  gull-stones 
should  differ,  as  they  do  in  many  ways,  from  the  matters  whicli  nonnal  bile  holds 
in  solution.  For  example,  the  pigment  in  gall-stones  is  never  found  imchanged, 
but  invariably  exists  in  composition  with  lime.  Xow,  normal  bile  contains  only 
a  trace  of  lime,  so  that  long  ago  Frerichs  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lime 
comes  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  an  important  fact 
thatiiheoholesteriBe^tB3>diprobRblT>I^  h  portion  lof  the  pigmcixtary  matter?*  )are^ 
hjdd^JA-isohitidb.iini  aprioldlTbil^  bj*  Hid  cmubinatibn  of  sodima.  with  thi  hilinry) 
fliddi  srkich  ii'clontasDsii  ii  ^hi»  eodinm  s^lt  were  decompo^dtfrom  ahy!  cause.: 
dn.-teattot*  liamed tvtotiMliQittnRilly  :bo  precipitated.    Tbic  dee6m[i<Kitian;d£:  tlw; 
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salts  fomietl  by  the  bile-acids  is  greatly  promoted  if  the  bile  acquires  an  acid 
reaction;  but  of  the  circumstances  in  which  this  last -mentioned  change  occurs  we 
do  not  yet  have  any  accurate  knowledge.  Lately  Naunyn,  after  extensive  inves- 
tigations, has  propounded  a  theory  that  the  formation  of  calculi  is  due  in  raost 
cases  to  a  primary  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
bile-ducts.  The  disease  causes  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  tbe  mucous  membrane,  with  a  ivsultant  production  of  cholesterine,  and  of 
a  compound  of  lime  with  bilirubinc.  Thus  are  formed  friable  masses  of  detritus, 
which  are  gradually  changed  into  gall-stones,  in  the  interior  of  which  it  is  still 
possible  at  an  early  stage  to  demonstrate  the  original  pultaeeous  mass.  As  the 
cholesterine  and  the  compound  of  lime  with  bilirubine  coutinue  to  form  by  crys- 
tallization, and  fn>sh  deposits  of  firm  material  take  place,  the  stone  gradually 
grows  harder  and  larger.  Very  often  also  there  is  added  at  this  stage  a  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  cause  of  the  original  liihogenous  catarrh  is  not  known. 
Perhaps  the  mere  mechanical  obstruction  of  bile  is  causative,  perhaps  infection. 
In  particular^  the  bacterium  coli  eommune,  which  originates  in  the  intestines, 
seems  to  be  important — or  at  least,  if  not  this,  a  very  similar  kind  of  bacillus. 
If  the  supposition  were  confirmed  that  infection  of  this  sort  is  a  factor,  it  would 
also  be  natural,  as  shown  by  what  has  been  previously  stated,  to  consider  that 
such  an  infection  would  have  an  influence  uptin  the  bile  itself. 

We  have  rather  more  knowledge  as  to  predisposing  causes  than  about  tbe 
chemical  processes  involved  in  the  formation  of  gall-atones. 

Age  seems  to  be  an  important  factor.  The  great  majority  of  patients  are  over 
forty.  Gall-stones  are  much  less  frevinent  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age; 
and  in  children  they  are  very  rare,  although  they  have  been  observed  in  the  new- 
born. One  reason  why  elderly  people  are  so  liable  to  this  trouble  is  said  to  be  the 
senile  weakness  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  gall-bluddLT.  Thus  stagnation  and 
retention  of  bile  are  promoted.  Jt  has  al.*o  been  suggested  that  in  old  age  the 
bile  may  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  cholesterine  and  lime.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  CsXplanation  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Sex  also  has  a  decided  influence.  All  authors  agree  that  gall-stones  are  more 
frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  the  proportion  being  about  three  to  two.  An 
explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  sought  in  the  sedentary  life  of  women,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  mechanical  effect  of  women's  clothes  and  tight  lacing,  impeding 
the  outilow  of  bile.  It  is  a  fact  which  certainly  desen'es  consideration  that  we 
are  very  apt  to  find  gall-stones  and  a  corset-liver  in  the  same  individual.  Also, 
the  intiuence  of  pregnancy  can  not  be  denied.  Gall-stonea  are  found  in  women 
Avho  have  borne  children  much  oftcner  than  in  others. 

lluch  lias  Ivr-en  saitl  about  certain  peculiarities  of  constitution,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  formation  of  gall-stones;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  nuxle  of  life  may 
favor  their  development — as  when  too  much  food  is  taken,  particularly  an 
excess  of  fat  and  meat,  and  when  there  is  insufficient  bodily  exercise.  In  general, 
statements  of  this  sort  must  be  viewed  with  much  suspicion;  still,  we  can  not 
deny  that  cholelithiasis  is  seen  with  striking  frequency  in  obese  women,  and  that 
the  trouble  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  common  among  the  favored  classes  than 
among  the  poor.  There  often  seems  to  be  a  hereditary  predis|>osition  to  gall- 
stones. It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  relation  between  cholelithiasis  and  gout, 
arterio-sclerosis,  and  other  diseases,  but  this  is  not  at  all  certain.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  sometimes  the  same  individual  has  gali-stones  and  renal  calculi. 

In  many  cases  there  may  be  disease  of  the  liver  and  of  the  bile-ducts  them- 
selves, leading  to  persistent  obstruction,  and  thus  causing  gall-stones.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  about  this  point,  for  gnll-slone*, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  may  themselves  lead  to  se<:"ondary  disease  of  the  liver,  such 
as  biliary  cirrhosis  and  carcinoma;  so  that  when  gall-stones  and  some  other 
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hepatic  disease  are  both  present  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  wHcli  of  the  two 
kaious  was  priiuarj'. 

Oeourrence,  and  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Gall-stones.— The 
place  where  gall-stones  are  most  frequently  formed  and  found  is  the  g'all-bladder. 
We  may  find  in  it  any  niunLer,  from  one  or  two  up  to  a  hundred  and  more.  The 
size  varit«  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  thiil  of  a  lien's  egg'.  The  large 
stones  may  completely  fill  the  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes  the  smaller  stones  are 
uaraerous  enough  to  fill  it  also.  The  stones  usually  lie  free  in  the  bladder,  al- 
though exceptionally  they  may  be  found  adherent  to  its  walls.  Rarely  the  blad- 
•ier  pwsents  a  diverticulum,  in  which  a  stone  has  been  formed.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  viscus  often  presents  quite  a  severe  catarrhal  inflammation.  This 
may  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  stone  (vide  svpra),  but,  on  the  other 
had,  it  may  have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  raucous 
nwmbnine  occasioned  by  the  concretions.  Very  often  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  neighboring  tissues  are  affected  by  mild  or  even  severe  inflammatory  pro- 
cewa,  necrosis,  perforation,  and  similar  lesions  (vide  infra). 

Stones  which  are  found  in  the  larger  bile-ducts  are  not  formed  in  them,  but 
il*e.v  have  become  wedged  in  them  while  on  their  way  to  the  intestine.  Sonie- 
tunea,  however,  stones  are  formed  in  the  liver  itself  ("  hepatic  calculi  ").  These 
Me  seldom  prunarj',  but  are  usually  the  result  of  biliary  obstruction  because  of 
posistent  stenosia  of  the  common  duct.  Hepatic  gall-stones  of  this  sort  may 
fMch  a  diameter  of  a  half  to  one  centimetre.  In  such  cases  the  small  intra- 
hepi^tic  bile-ducts  are  usually  a  good  deal  widened;  or  occasionally  they  present 
wcbesin  which  the  stones  lie.  As  a  rule,  the  hepatic  parenchyma  surrounding  the 
•tone  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  or  acute  purulent  inflammation  (vide  infra). 

In  form,  gall-stones  vary  infinitely.     The  smallest  are  irregular  masses,  well 

Ascribed  by  the  name  of  "  gall-sand."    The  larger  stones  are  more  or  less  round, 

**^al,  or  polyhedrah    The  polyhcdra  are  usually  due  to  the  mutual  rubbing  and 

P'^ssure  of  a  number  of  stones  upon  one  another.    In  color,  the  stones  vary  ac- 

•""ding  to  the  amount  of  pigment  they  contain,  from  almost  black  or  dark  brown 

**•  •  lighter  greenish  or  bright  yellow  shade.    A  fresh  gall-stone  always  sinks  in 

**t€r;  but  when  dry,  gall-stones  contain  air  and  generally  float.    On  cross-sec- 

*'***!»  the  hard  stones  are  found  to  be  either  homogeneous  or  composed  of  layers. 

^  a  rule,  there  is  a  nucleus,  darkly  pigmented,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  lighter- 

^'o red  envelope,  itself  either  made  up  of  concentric  layers  or  evidently  erystallino. 

'-'fton  the  outermost  layers  are  still  distinguishable  as  peculiar  darker  and  harder 

^^ta.    If  we  examine  thin  scales  of  gall-stones  microRcopically  we  shall  find  in 

toetij  (aa  in  renal  calculi)  an  organic  cement  which  holds  the  minute  crystals 

*<«ether  (Posner). 

•As  to  chemical   composition,   gall-stones    are   usually   divided    into    several 
P^^Upa.    By  far  the  most  frequent  variety  is  made  up  of  cholcsterine  and  pigment 
voilirubine)  mixed  together  in  greatly  varying  prnportions.    The  pigment  is  in 
great  part  combined  with  lime.     On  the  Rvemge,  stones  eontain  abnut  seventy 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  cholesterine.     Besides  these  two  chief  ingredients,  most 
•tones  also  contain  lime  and  magnesium.    In  color,  they  are  light  or  dark  ac- 
cording to  the  smaller  or  greater  proportion  of  coloring  matter  they  contain. 
fiVcmes  of  pure  cholcsterine  are  less  common.     These  are  usually  found  singly, 
in  soft,  and  often  are  almost  tran'^parcnt.     Most  cholcsterine  stones  have   a 
bodens  of  pigment  and  lime  in  combination.     Pure  pigmentary  concretions  are 
Ttre,  ind  are  generally  small,  like  coarse  sand.     A  still  greater  rarity  is  a  stone 
madeup  eritirely  of  lime.     Such  a  stone  is  smnll  fmd  very  hard. 
Automieal  and  Clinical  Results  of  Gall-atones. — It  is  by  no  means  rare 
?ftU-stone3  to  be  present  even  in  considerable  number  and  size  without  caus- 
tlie  slightest  discomfort.     This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  often  at  autopsy 
35 
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gall-stones  are  found  by  chnnce,  although  there  had  never  been  a  symptom 
^sting  their  preseiicre.     In  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  concretions  have 
formed  very  gradually  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  never  have  led  to  mechanical  orj 
inflammatory  disturbance. 

In  other  cases,  probably  very  numerous,  the  gall-stones  occasion  certain  dis- 
turbances, but  these  are  comparatively  insignificant  and  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  enable  the  physician  to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis.  Patients  of  this  sort 
complain  ut  times  of  slightly  painful  or  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  stomach, 
and  liver,  particularly  after  bodily  exertion,  and  they  may  also  have  other  sjiTni>- 
toms,  such  as  slight  dyspepsia.  The  objective  examination  yields  nothing  jxisi- 
tivc.  The  physician  suspects  a  gastric  disorder,  a  floating  kidney,  or  a  neurosis.. 
It  is  important  that  he  should  always  in  such  cases,  particularly  in  women, 
consider  the  possibility  of  gall-stones;  for  it  is  possible,  if  there  is  an  actual  chole- 
lithiasis, that  at  any  time  there  may  be  severe  symptoms,  the  correct  interpreta 
tion  of  whii^h  will  be  rendered  much  easier  if  these  mild  prodromata  have  beea 
duly  appreciated. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases  the  gall-stones  cause  severe  and  sometimes  actually 
fatal  illness.     The  symptoms  may  be  very  characteristic,  so  that  they  can  be  rec- 
ogni^d  easily  and  absolutely;  but  not  infrequently  the  condition  is  difficult  to^| 
interpret,  and  misleading.  ^M 

The  form  of  the  disease  wliich  can  be  recognized  most  certainly  and  which 
has  been  longest  known  to  clinicians  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  distinct 
and  peculiar  paroxysms.  These  are  usually  termed  biliary  colic.  An  attack  of 
this  sort  may  occur  suddenly,  while  the  patient  is  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
More  often,  however,  the  first  distinct  attack  is  preceded  for  a  long  time  by  mild 
disturbances  (vide  supra),  although  these  latter  often  receive  little  attention, 
and  are  apt  to  be  misinterpreted. 

The  typical  attack  of  biliary  colic  begins  either  with  absolute  suddenness  or" 
after  some  slight  prodromata,  such  as  chilliness,  nausea,  and  malaise.     It  ma/ 
occur  at  anj'  time,  day  or  night.     Usually  there  is  no  exciting  cause  to  be  dis- 
covered.    Sometimes  the  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  a  slight  injury  or  some  other 
apparently  harmful  influence,  such  as  errors  in  diet  and  the  like.     The  chief 
sympfora  of  the  attack  is  the  pain.     This  may  be  extreme  from  the  start,  or  it 
may  begin   mildly  and   then   rapidly  or  slowly  become  extreme.     Usually   the 
patient  refers  the  pain  chiefly  to  the  epigastrium  and  to  the  right  hypochondrium» 
but  from  here  it  radiates  into  the  left  side,  the  back,  the  shoulders,  and  even  the 
right  arm,  and  sometimes  again  down  into  the  hypogastrium  and   the  thighs. 
In  some  paroxysms  the  pain  increases  to  extreme  severity ;  and  convulsive  mov»?- 
raents  have  been  repeatedly  observed,  particularly  in  nervous  persons,  as  a  result 
of  the  pain.     The  pain  may  be  accompanied  by  nausea,  eructations,  and  repeated 
vomiting.     The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  but  sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea. 
The  constitutional  disturbance  is  marked;  the  patient  feels  extremely  feeble  and 
exliausted,  and  gives  the  im[>reiision  of  anguish  .ind  collapse.     The  pulse  is  small, 
usually  accelerated,  but  sometimes  infrequent.    The  bodily  temperature  is  normal 
in  a  minority  of  the  cases;  often  there  is  slight  fever,  and  sometimes  a  consider- 
able rise  of  temperature,  to  104"  (40**  C.)  and  more.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  and  also  later,  there  is  apt  to  be  chilliness,  or  a  well-marked  rigor;  and 
thi.5  is  often,  but  not  invariably,  associated  with  high  fever. 

Up4>ti  objective  examination  of  the  abdomen  we  find  its  upper  portion,  par- 
ticularly the  region  nf  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  slightly  prominent  or  even 
markedly  so.  The  stime  region  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  this  tenderness  may 
be  diffuse  or  localized.  Sometimes  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  can  be  distinctly 
made  out  {vi<le  infra),  and  sometimes  when  the  abdominal  walls  are  yielding  we 
can,  upon  careful  palpation,  feel  the  enlarged,  tense,  and  tender  gall-bladder 
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(vide  infra).  In  exceptional  cases  vre  can  even  feel  the  grating  of  the  stones 
upon  one  another,  and  with  a  stethoscope  hear  the  crepitation  thus  produced; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  with  certainty  any  change,  either 
in  the  liver  or  the  gall-bladder;  or  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  so  thick  and  rigid 
that  a  good  examination  is  impossible.  In  any  case  of  this  sort  the  physician  looks 
with  special  attention  for  the  appearance  of  jaundice.  Even  a  slight  icteric  hue 
of  the  eyes  and  the  akin  is  important,  for  the  api)earance  of  jaundice  is  often 
decisive  in  leading  to  an  absolute  diagnosis.  Sometimes  the  jaundice  is  very 
marked;  in  such  cases  the  urine  contains  an  abundance  of  bile  pigment.  It 
can  not,  however,  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that  it  is  by  no  means  exceptional  to 
have  no  jaundice  at  all  in  an  attack  of  biliary  colic  (vide  infra).  With  regard 
to  finding  gall-stones  in  the  feces,  vide  infra. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  biliary  colic  varies  greatly.  Extremely  mild 
attacks  may  last  merely  a  few  hours  or  a  dny;  more  severe  attacks  continue 
two  to  four  days  and  even  much  longer.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  establish 
any  universal  nile  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  attacks  recur.  Sometimes 
a  second  attack  will  come  after  a  short  interval ;  sometimes  not  until  months  or 
years  have  elai)8ed.  Not  infrequently  there  will  be  several  attacks  in  close 
succession,  and  then  none  for  a  long  time;  or  there  may  never  be  any  more. 
Again,  the  early  attacks  of  simple  colic  mny  be  followed  later  by  a  complicated 
disorder,  due  to  one  of  the  numerous  sequelse  to  which  gall-stones  may  lead. 

We  intend  to  discuss  the  remote  results  of  gall-stones,  but  we  must  first  answer 
the  question.  What  abdominal  processes  occasion  the  attacks  of  biliary  colic,  of 
which  we  have  just  presented  the  clinical  picture.  Until  within  a  few  years  the 
answer  to  this  question  seemed  very  simple.  Almost  all  authorities  conceived 
that  the  attack  was  due  mainly  to  the  moving  about  of  the  calculi  and  their 
expulsion.  It  was  said  that  the  stones  moved  into  the  cystic  duct  because  of 
their  own  weight,  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  above  all,  the  contractions 
of  the  gall-bladder;  and  being  once  in  the  duct,  they  were  forced  along  through  the 
cystic  and  the  hepatic  ducts.  The  attack  was  successfully  ended  when  at  last 
the  concretion  escaped  from  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum.  The  incar- 
ceration of  the  stone  in  the  common  duct  necessitated  jaundice.  If  the  stone 
stopped  in  the  cystic  duct,  or,  as  was  often  supposed  to  be  the  case,  went  back 
into  the  gall-bladder  again,  there  would  be  no  jaundice. 

This  old  doctrine  of  the  causes  of  biliary  colic  is  now  known  to  be  in  large 
part  incorrect,  a  better  understanding  having  been  obtained,  incidentally  to 
operations  upon  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bile-ducts.  In  particular,  Biedel  has 
made  extensive  and  careful  observations,  and  has  contributed  many  new  facts 
and  views  to  the  doctrine  of  cholelithiasis.  Still,  complete  insight  into  all  the 
conditions  has  been  by  no  means  attained. 

Even  now  it  must  be  confessed  that  small  stones  can  be  driven  from  the  gall- 
Itladder  through  the  cystic  and  common  ducts  into  the  intestine  in  the  way  above 
mentioned,  but  the  progress  of  the  small  stone  in  this  manner  into  the  intostino 
Visually  causes  no  symptoms  at  all,  or,  if  there  are  any,  thoy  nre  slight  and 
Qmbiguous.  It  may  be  that  now  and  then  a  somewhat  larpror  stone  is  forced  from 
the  gall-bladder  into  the  intestine  and  excites  a  goiinine  attnck  of  biliary  colio, 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  term;  hut  in  most  en?os  the  attack  which  we  clinic  illy 
term  biliary  colic  is  probably  due,  only  to  a  ver>'  sliprht  extent,  to  the  inc:'rcera- 
"t  ion  of  a  calculus,  or  to  cramp-like  contractions  of  the  ^^all-bladdor  and  biliary 
*^uct8.  but  it  is  rather  an  inflammatory  process.  So  lonjr  ns  the  stones  in  the  gall- 
l>ladder  remain  there  without  exciting  any  socondnry  chnnpc,  and  so  long  as  the 
l>ile  flows  freely  around  them,  in  and  out,  there  arc  no  clinical  symptoms,  althout'h 
there  is  very  often  a  gradual  development  of  what  i-  called  dropsy  of  the  gall- 
bladder.    If  a  stone  enters  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  there  increases  in  size,  or 
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if  the  cystic  duct  l^ecomes  obstructed  by  the  swelling'  of  its  membrane,  then 
entrance  of  the  bile  into  the  ffall-bladder  is  impelled.     The  constituents  of  the 
bile  which  is  in  it  are  absorbed,  and  the  contents  of  the  g-all-blfidder  change  to  a 
yellowish  sermn,  which  may  flnnlly  l>o  nlmost  colorless.     This  process  often  goes 
on  without  any  9,>Tnploms,  but  frequently  there  nre  slight  suggestions  of  chronic 
inflammation.     The  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  beciomes  thickened;  there  mny  be  a 
gradual  formation  of  manifold  adhesions  between  the  serous  coat  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  the  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  omentum,  duodenum,  or  transverse 
colon;  and  these  adhesions  are  in  many  enses  the  cause  of  the  mild  and  indefinite i 
pains  and  other  uni>leagant  sensations  of  which  many  patients  with  gnll-stones 
complain  for  a  long  time  previous  to  their  first  genuine  attack.    When  a  gall-i 
bladder  hns  been  changed  in  this  way,  there  is  liability  to  frequent  and  sudden 
acute  inflammatoi7  symptoms;  acute  calculous  cholecystitiB  is  the  true  anatom- 
ical basis  of  biliary  colic. 

We  do  not  possess  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  these  acute  inflam- 
matory attacks  or  exacerbations.  In  our  judgment,  it  is  more  probable  that  from 
the  start  infectious  germs  are  factors  in  promoting  the  inflammation — perhaps  the, 
bacterium  coli  commune,  perhnps  other  bacteria.  These  usually  originate  in  the^ 
intestine,  and  opportunity  for  their  pathogenic  activity  is  afFordet]  hy  the] 
mechanical  irritation  and  pre^^^ure  of  the  gall-stone?.  The  ordinary  brief  attacksj 
of  biliary  colic  are  due  to  simple  cholecystitis  with  a  serous  exudation.  whicUi 
usually  gets  well  of  itself  in  a  few  days.  This  serous  or  "  catarrhal "  chole-J 
cystitis  oecasions  swelling  of  the  gall-bladder,  pain,  fever,  and  vomiting.  Tbftl 
calculus  caught  in  the  nock  of  the  gall-bladder  may.  of  course,  hare  many  other] 
stones  behind  it;  but  it  is  not  pushed  onward  if  it  has  reached  a  certain  sij*;  itf 
remains  till  the  inflammation  passes  away.  We  have  in  this  ease  a  Bo*calle<l| 
"unsuccessful  nttnek  of  biliary  colic"  (Ricdel).  Thes^e  attacks  are,  of  course, 
as  a  rule  not  associated  with  jaundice.  If,  however,  the  stone  is  small  and  the 
cystic  duct  patent,  the  stone  is  pushed  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  inflammatory 
exudation  which  collects  behind  it.  We  have  now  the  pain  due  to  the  inflam- 1 
mation  and  also  thnt  due  to  the  incarceration  of  the  stone,  and  as  soon  as  the 
stone  reaches  the  common  duct,  and  for  a  time  blocks  the  discharge  of  bile,  we  I 
almost  invariably  have  obstructive  jaundice.  If  the  stone  is  successfully  driven 
through  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum,  the  pain  and  inflammation  usually^ 
promptly  cease.  By  careful  search  we  may  find  one  or  more  stones  in  the  fseces — e 
In  brief,  wo  have  to  deal  with  a  so-called  "  successful  "  attack  of  biliary  colic — ^ 
The  distinction  between  unsuccessful  and  successful  attacks  is,  of  course,  not^  « 
always  self-evident;  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  Riedel.  unsuccessful" >jc 
attacks  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  successful.  It  is  true  that  in  the  success—.^ 
ful  attacks  there  is  always  jaundice,  and  in  the  unsuccessful  attacks  there  is  u8U-.«u 
ally  no  jaundice,  yet  this  criterion  is  not  absolute,  because,  as  Ricdel  was  the  &rst  ^ 
to  point  out,  jaundice  may  occasionally  be  present  in  the  unsuccessful  attacks*^: 
In  such  a  case  the  jaundice,  of  course,  is  not  due  to  closure  of  the  common  due  ■^s^ 
by  a  stone — that  is,  it  is  not  lithogeuous,  but  it  is  inflammatory.  The  catarrfaa.*^ 
inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  may  sometimes  extend  to  the  bile-ducts  and  pr 
duce  jaundice,  because  of  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct. 

This  simple  cholecystitis  or  cholangitis  (inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts)  dc 
not  by  any  means  comprise  all  of  the  pathology  of  cholelithiasis.    In  many  w 
there  is  not  a  simple  cholecystitis  or  cholangitis,  but  a  purulent  inflammatioi 
which  is  either  purulent  from  the  start  or  a  f=equel  to  a  serous  exudation.     Thf 
bacteria  are  factors  in  this  process  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  the  author' 
opinion  that  we  can  scarcely  draw  any  sharp  dividing  line  between  serous  an 
purulent   infl.nmmation  of  the  bile-ducts.     The  danger  of  inflammation   vari< 
according  to  the  power  of  the  infecting  bacteria,  and  the  greater  or  less  vulne: 
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ability  of  the  infected  tissue.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  purulent  inflam- 
mation will  cause  severer  clinical  symptoms.  The  condition  now  presented  is  no 
longer  a  simple  attack  of  colic,  but  a  far  more  severe  and  persistent  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  associated  with  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  vomiting,  possibly 
jaundice,  and  very  likely  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  liver. 
There  are  high  fever  (often  accompanied  with  rigors),  general  prostration,  and 
cerebral  symptoms.  In  milder  cases  there  is  only  a  purulent  cholecystitis.  In 
the  severer  cases  there  is  a  purulent  diffuse  cholangitis  alone,  or  combined  with 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder.  To  enumerate  here  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  condition  is  impossible.  Even  severe  derangement  of  this  sort  is 
not  incompatible  with  sx>ontaneous  recovery,  but  in  some  cases,  if  it  is  too  late 
for  surgical  aid,  there  is  a  general  septic  infection  and  death. 

We  shall  refer  to  a  great  number  of  other  sequclse  of  gall-stones  when  we  are 
considering  the  fate  of  the  calculi  after  they  have  left  the  gall-bladder  and 
reached  the  bile-ducts.  As  above  mentioned,  the  smaller  stones  may  be  driven  by 
a  successful  attack  of  biliary  colic  into  the  duodenum,  but  in  other  cases  the 
stones  are  stopped  on  the  way,  either  in  the  cystic  or  in  the  common  duct.  If  the 
stone  lodges  in  the  common  duct  there  is  usually  long-continued  jaundice  with 
secondary  changes  in  the  liver,  with  which  we  shall  later  become  better  acquainted 
ivide  infra,  biliary  hepatic  cirrhosis).  The  inflammation  may,  however,  abate — 
the  stone  remaining  quietly  where  it  is  lodged,  and  the  duct  gradually  dilating 
and,  in  a  certain  measure,  accommodating  itself  to  the  stone ;  but  the  mechanical 
e£Fect  of  the  foreign  body  will  be  very  likely  eventually  to  occasion  fresh  attacks 
of  inflammation  and  the  gradual  formation  of  chronic  adhesions  and  distortions 
of  the  surrounding  parts.  There  is  special  danger  when  there  is  a  considerable 
pressure-necrosis  of  the  underlying  tissue.  This  immediately  opens  the  door  to 
inflammatery  germs,  and  results  in  secondary  suppuration,  which  may  be  either 
diffuse  or  localized.  In  the  worst  cases  there  may  bo  purulent  phlebitis  of  an 
abdominal  vein,  with  metastatic  abscesses  in  other  organs. 

Precisely  similar  consequences  may,  however,  arise  from  stones  which  are 
situated  in  the  gall-bladder  itself  (usually  at  its  neck),  with  a  consequent  suppu- 
rative infection  of  the  neighboring  parts.  Perforation  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
leads  to  purulent  peritonitis.  If  adhesions  have  already  been  formed,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  there  may  be  perforation  in  any  one  of  many  directions,  either 
outward  with  escape  of  the  pus  and  often  the  gall-stones,  and  perhaps  with  the 
formation  of  a  biliary  fistula,  or  into  the  transverse  colon,  or  more  rarely  into  tho 
stomach,  the  portal  vein,  or  the  urinary  tract;  but  chief  in  relative  frequency 
and  importance  is  i)erforation  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  into  the  duo- 
denum, for  this,  as  Virchow  and  Fiedler  have  pointed  out,  is  the  most  common 
way  by  which  large  gall-stones  reach  the  intestine  and  come  to  be  discharged  with 
the  faeces.  Many  of  these  processes  may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  lead 
to  spontaneous  recovery  from  cholelithiasis.  The  gall-bladder,  under  the 
influence  of  suppuration,  may  finally  completely  shrivel  up,  perhaps  retaining  in 
its  folds  one  or  more  calculi;  but  much  oftener,  if  there  is  no  i>rompt  surgical 
intervention,  the  termination  is  unfavorable.  The  associated  clinical  conditions 
are  manifold  and  they  can  not  be  sketched  in  detail,  and  the  end  may  come  in  an 
acute  and  stormy  manner,  or  after  a  long  illness  marked  by  many  flnctuations. 
Still,  we  feel  bound  to  emphasize,  in  closing,  that  the  frequency  of  these  many 
grave  results  of  cholelithiasis  which  we  have  mentioned  must  not  be  over-esti- 
mated. In  comparison  with  the  extremely  great  number  of  gall-stones  which 
produce  either  no  symptoms  at  all,  or  none  whicli  suprgost  danger  to  life,  the 
severe  cases  of  purulent  inflammation  after  cholelithiasis  are  few. 

Diagnons. — It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  often  the  diag- 
nosis of  cholelithiasis  is  easy  and  indubitable,  while  in  other  cases  the  symptoms 
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and  eouree  of  the  diaeose  are  obscure  and  arabig'iious.  The  attacks  of  colic  are 
certainly  the  moat  characteristic  symptom.  We  tihould  therefore  make  it  a  rule, 
in  case  of  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  particu- 
larly in  middle-aged  women,  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  gall-stones.  If  an 
attack  of  this  sort  13  associated  in  evea  a  slight  degree  with  jaundice,  the  diag- 
nosis is  usually  perfectly  clear.  If  there  is  no  jaundice — and  frequently  there  is 
none — the  diagnosis  is  less  certain,  but  still  it  can  often  be  made  because  of  the 
general  character  of  the  painful  attack;  the  indications  of  localized  peritoneal 
irrjlation,  such  as  alight  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
vomiting;  and  finally  because  of  the  discovery  on  palpation  of  an  enlarged  gall- 
bladder. In  every  case  importance  must  be  laid  upon  a  careful  inquiry  of  the 
patient  or  his  friends  as  to  any  previous  attacks  or  any  mild  indefinite  prodroni- 
ata,  etc.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  however,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get 
beyond  a  mere  suspicion  that  there  are  gall-stones,  and  occasionally  it  will  be 
impo-ssiblo  to  avoid  confusion  with  cardialgia,  intestinal  colic,  renal  colic,  the 
pains  of  a  movable  kidney,  and  visceral  neuralgia.  This  is  particularly  apt  to 
happen  when  the  attack  is  not  a  well-developed  one  with  characteristic  symptoms, 
but  is  more  indefinite  and  suggests  cardialgia,  dyspepsia,  and  similar  conditions. 
A  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  all  the  organs  that  might  be  involved, 
such  as  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  may  in  many  cases  aid  us;  and  often  the  truth 
is  revealed  by  the  further  course  of  the  disease;  but  many  cases  remain  obscure. 
The  hope  that  gall-stones  might  be  recognized  during  life  by  means  of  the 
Roentgen  rays  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  fulfilled. 

We  must  say  a  word  about  finding  the  gall-stones  in  the  fteces.  Of  course. 
the  discovery  of  the  corpus  delicti  in  the  evacuations  after  an  attack  of  colic 
makes  the  diagnosis  absolute.  They  are  to  be  searched  for  by  mixing  the  stools 
with  water,  and  then  passing  thera  through  a  sieve.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
ibove,  the  "  unsuccessful  "  ottacks  of  biliary  colic  are  probably  much  more  fre- 
'quont  than  the  "successful."  W^e  can  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  in  man^v 
eases  of  cholflithiosis  no  stones  can  be  found  in  the  dejecta,  and  Riedel  is  right 
in  maintaining  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  search  for  the  stones  except  in  those 
attacks  which  are  associated  with  jaundice,  that  is,  those  that  are  not  unlikely  to 
be  "  successful."  It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  not  to  mistake  for  gaU-stones  hardened  portions  of  feeces — for  instance, 
compacted  vegetable  matter. 

Often  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  in  cases  of  severe  purulent  inflammation, 
originating  from  gall-stones.  If  there  are  such  symptoms  as  indicate  a  peri- 
tonitis localized  in  the  hepatic  region,  associated  with  fever  and  rigors,  and 
suggesting  circumscribed  suppuration,  we  must  always  consider  the  possibility 
of  gall-stones  being  the  primary  cause.  We  should  make  a  careful  local  exami- 
nation and  consider  the  general  conditions,  such  as  age  and  sex,  and  we  shall 
often  be  greatly  helped  by  inquiring  carefully  into  the  previous  health  of  the 
patient — e.  g.,  with  regard  to  any  characteristic  colic.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  avoid  confusion  between  this  and  other  suppura- 
tive processes,  particularly  those  originating  from  an  abnormally  situated  appen- 
dix, or  from  suppurating  echinococci.  No  special  diagnostic  rules  can  be  formu- 
lated, for  the  symptoms  are  peculiar  in  almost  every  single  case.  Even  when  we 
are  able  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  cholelithiasis  we  are  often  unable  to 
estimate  the  exact  condition,  the  extent  of  the  secondary  inflammation,  the 
number  and  the  situation  of  the  stones,  or  the  presence  of  secondary  adhesions. 

Pro^osis, — The  prognosis  of  gall-stones  muet  really  be  termed  doubtful  in 
every  case,  that  is,  if  we  provisionally  exclude  the  possibility  of  cure  by  surgrical 
means.  The  presence  of  gall-stones,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  may  entail  a 
number  of  dangerous  sequeloG,  and  we  can  never  foretell  whether  the  patient  will 
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suffer  from  these  or  escape  them;  still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases, 
particularly  when  the  stones  are  small  (vide  supra),  there  may  be  a  spontaneous 
and  permanent  recovery,  while  in  other  cases  there  may  be  disturbances  of  the 
most  varied  kind,  persistent,  or  constantly  recurrent,  and  yet  never  absolutely 
serious.  There  is  no  occasion  for  describing  here  a  second  time  the  numberless 
possibilities  of  cholelithiasis  and  their  prognostic  significance. 

There  is  one  important  symptom  which  is  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  pathology  and  which  must  be  noted  here — viz.,  the  development,  subse- 
quent to  cholelithiasis,  of  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts.  This  postii- 
bility  is,  of  course,  of  great  clinical  importance,  and  agrees  with  the  general 
observation  that  persistent  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
scar  formations  may  occasion  the  development  of  carcinoma.  The  formation  of 
secondary  cancer  after  cholelithiasis  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  growth  of  cancer 
after  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  secondarily  to  stone  in  the  kidney. 

Treatment. — Our  means  of  efficient  prophylaxis  against  the  formation  of 
gall-stones  are  very  limited.  The  most  we  can  assume  is  that  an  entirely  suitable 
regimen,  and  particularly  the  avoidance  of  any  tight  lacing  or  similar  mechanical 
interference  with  the  excretion  of  bile,  will  prevent  or  at  least  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculi.  If  gall-stones  have  been  once 
formed,  our  task  as  physicians  consists  merely  in  moderating  the  disturbance 
which  they  produce;  in  guiding,  so  far  as  possible,  all  sequclse  to  a  favorable 
termination ;  and  finally  in  effecting  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the  body,  so 
far  as  this  is  necessary  and  within  our  power. 

If  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  remain  comparatively  slight,  and  especially  if 
the  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  established,  energetic 
treatment  is  not  demanded.  We  regard  it  as  important  that  in  such  cases,  as 
soon  as  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  cholelithiasis,  the  patients  should  enter 
upon  a  proper  rest-cure.  Very  often  female  patients  of  this  sort  are  regarded 
as  nervous,  are  sent  into  all  sorts  of  health-resorts,  and  treated  with  electricity 
and  massage,  and,  of  course,  without  success.  Instead  we  should  induce  such  a 
patient  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  complete  rest  in  bed,  or  at  any  rate,  lying  on  a 
sofa  with  easy  clothing;  prescribe  a  cautious  and  nourishing  diet,  nnd  the  reg- 
ular application  of  warm  poultices  upon  the  hepatic  region;  and  administer 
before  breakfast  and  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  a  half  pint  of  warm  Carlsbad 
Miihlbrunnen  water.  We  may  then  hope  for  a  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
symptoms  due,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  cessation  of  the  slight  inflammatory 
irritation.  Often  patients  of  this  sort  are  sent  to  Carlsbad.  We  will  not  deny 
that  Carlsbad  water  may  have  some  favorable  influence  upon  cholelithiasis,  but 
we  believe  that  the  exertion  of  the  journey  and  the  promenades  and  other  activi- 
ties in  which  the  patients  are  apt  to  indulge  after  their  arrival,  are  often  serious 
drawbacks.  That  Carlsbad  water,  as  such,  is  of  real  value  in  expelling  the  stones 
or  in  actually  dissolving  ( !)  them,  we  find  difficult  to  believe. 

Whenever  there  is  a  well-marked  attack  of  biliary  colic  we  have  ppooial 
indications  for  treatment.  Of  course,  in  this  case  also,  we  must  immediately 
enjoin  complete  rest  in  bed. 

The  pain  demands  the  prompt  cmplojTnont  of  narcotics,  particularly  of  mor- 
phine or  opium.  If  the  suffering  is  extreme,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphine  is  by  far  the  best  and  quickest  remedy;  but  tho  intonuil  use  of  opium 
is  also  to  be  recommended.  We  may  give  every  two  or  tlirec  hours  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  tincture,  or  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  powdered  opium  (gramme 
0,03-0.05).*     Other  narcotics,  such  as  chloral  or  bellsulonna,  are  scarcely  ever 
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necessary,   but   we   may  sometimes   combine  extract    of   belladonna,   vbich  is 
much  praised  by  many  physicians,  with  the  opium.     Of  external  applications 
upon  the  hepatic  region  the  best  is  a  wonn  or  hot  poultice.    It  is  exceptional  for 
the  patient  to  prefer  an  ice-bag.     Usually,  gentle  rubbing  of  the  hepatic  Tegicm 
with  chloroform-oil  (a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  olive-oil)  doei 
good.    In  a  few  caees  the  piitient  experiences  relief  from  a  prolonged  warm  bath. 
If  tliere  is  violent  vomiting  we  give  tincture  of  opium,  bromide  of  potash,  cocaiaet 
or  bits  of  ice.    If  there  is  marked  collapse,  such  stimulants  must  be  employed  M 
wine,  strong  black  coffee,  or  even  injections  of  ether  and  camphor.     WTien  the 
acute  symptomi  have  ceased,  we  must  still  persist  for  some  time  in  a  cautiott* 
diet  and  in  bodily  quiet,  and  it  is  often  well  to  prescribe  a  gentle  laxative,  such 
as  Carlsbad  salts  or  rhubarb. 

When  the  attack  is  completely  over,  the  question  o rises  how  to  guard  against 
the  occurrence  of  others.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  mainly  upon  th« 
view  we  take  of  the  present  attack,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  "  successful  "  or  on 
"  unsuccessful "  one.  If  the  attack  was  successful — that  is,  if  calculi  were  found 
in  the  intestinal  evacuations  after  it — we  may  hope  that  in  case  there  are  more 
stones  present  they  also  may  be  discharged.  Whether  we  possess  artificial  meani 
of  insuring  this  discharge  is  extremely  doubtful.  Still,  many  remedies  and 
methods  of  cure  have  been  recommended  as  exerting  a  favorable  influence  in  thia 
direction-  Here  again  we  must  mention  first  the  use  of  Carlsbad  and  similar 
waters,  such  as  Homburg,  Ems,  and  Vichy.  Many  physicians  believe  that  they 
have  seen  good  results  from  the  persistent  use  of  turpentine,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  what  is  called  Durando's  remotiy;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  ether  and  tur- 
pentine in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  of  which  two  or  three  times  a  day 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  are  given;  and  the  same  is  true  of  salicylate  of  sodium,  of 
which  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (grammes  2-4)  is  given  daily  for  a  cnnsider- 
able  period,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  We 
should  also  mention  in  this  connection  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  olive- 
oil.  This  is  extremely  unpleasant  for  the  patient,  and  very  uncertain  in  it* 
effect,  but  still  is  highly  praised  by  many  physicians.  A  mixture  of  six  or  seven 
ounces  (grammes  2CK3)  of  olive-oil,  five  drachms  (grammes  20)  of  brandy,  and  the 
yolk  of  two  eggs,  with  a  fe%v  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  is  given  in  two  portions 
at  a  short  interval.  [Most  of  the  oil  is  passed  in  lumps,  which  have  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  gall-stones,  and  are  sometimes  called  such.]  Of  course,  tc^^ 
should  also  regulate  the  diet  and  the  life  of  the  patient  in  a  suitable  manner,  an(^^ 
this  may  be  the  most  important  prescription  of  any. 

If,  however,  the  attack  was  unsuccessful,  or  particularly  if  several  nnsnc^-- 
cessful  attacks  have  occurred,  there  is  scarcely  room  to  hope  that  any  intem^^.1 
remedy  will  result  in  expulsion  of  the  stone.  It  may  be  too  large.  If,  then,  -v^e 
do  not  choose  to  let  the  case  take  whatever  course  it  will,  there  is  only  one  rem^*^  V 
available,  and  that  is  the  operative  removal  of  the  stones  by  opening  the  gall- 
bladder. If  we  consider  the  dangers  which  are  entailed  by  the  presence  of  stoT»  ^?* 
that  can  not  be  evacuated  by  the  natural  passages,  we  must  agree  with  Ricd^ 
when  he  says  a  "single  unsuccessful  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  is  a  sl» 
cient  indication  for  immediate  operation."  To  be  sure,  no  one  will  fail 
recognize  that  the  circumstances  in  practice  may  prevail  over  purely  theoreti*!' 
considerations,  however  lucid  the  latter  may  be.  Many  patients  will  not  cony^* 
to  an  operation  after  a  single  brief  attack  which,  although  painful,  lias  ended  * 
apparently  complete  recovery,  and  the  conscientious  physician  will  consider     *" 
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any  actual  case  the  indisputable  dangers  of  the  operation,  and  the  possible  doubt 
as  to  diagnosis.  It  is  a  very  different  matter  when  the  unsuccessful  attacks  are 
frequently  repeated  or  when  there  is  persistent  discomfort,  so  that  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  all  joy  in  life  and  all  personal  activity.  Then  we  ought  not  and  dare 
not  longer  delay  in  urging  him  to  operation.  The  surgical  treatment  of  chole- 
lithiasis in  such  cases  already  i)ossesses  a  record  of  many  brilliant  successes. 

There  is  likewise  an  urgent  indication  for  prompt  operation  when  the  sjrmp- 
toms  indicate  a  purulent  cholecystitis  or  a  localized  abscess,  due  to  gall-stones. 
It  would  probably  be  better  if  such  complications  of  cholelithiasis  were  avoided 
by  anticipatory  surgical  interference,  but  this  desirable  result  will  never  be 
attained  in  practice,  because  in  many  cases  the  purulent  infection  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  the  bile-ducts  occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  marked 
symptoms.  In  these  suppurative  cases,  surgical  intervention  often  not  only  saves 
life  but  works  a  permanent  cure,  unless  the  purulent  infection  has  already 
extended  to  the  bile-ducts  of  the  liver  itself,  or  has  led  to  general  pysemia.  We 
can  not  in  this  place  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  gall- 
stones, or  the  removal  by  operation  of  stones  fixed  in  the  cystic  or  common  ducts. 
Complete  information  will  be  found  in  surgical  monographs. 


CHAPTER   IV 

BTrPFXTBATIVE    HEPATITIS 

{Ilrpatic  AbfCtKi') 

iEtiolog^. — ^Exclusive  of  traumatism  there  are  two  ways  by  which  bacteria 

may  penetrate  into  the  liver,  there  to  excite  a  suppurative  inflammation — namely, 

by  the  blood  and  through  the  bile-ducts.    In  the  circulatory  system  the  main 

»"Oute  is  by  way  of  the  portal  vein,  by  which  pyogenic  organisms  from  the  intes- 

t  ines  reach  the  liver.    This  explains  why  many  ulcerative  processes  in  the  intes- 

"t:  ine,  such  as  severe  dysentery,  are  followed  by  hopntic  abscess;  and  why  purulent 

^pylephlebitis  (5.  v.)  and  other  suppurative  processes  within  the  portal  system  may 

i^ave  a  similar  sequel.    In  general  pya;mia,  the  germs  must  take  a  very  circuitous 

*^ute  in  order  to  reach  the  liver.     They  must,  on  leaving  the  primary  abscesses, 

^^rst  enter  the  veins  and  the  lungs,  and  then  gain  the  liver  by  way  of  the  hepatic 

«»rtery.    It  has  been  well  known  for  a  lonj?  time  that  suppurating  wounds  of  the 

^inead  are  followed  by  hepatic  ab=ccss  with  comparative  frequency.    Perhaps  it 

*may  exceptionally  happen  that  infectious  matter  enters  the  hepatic  veins  by 

*"*  retrogressive  embolism  "  from  the  vena  cava. 

The  germs  which  make  their  way  into  the  liver  from  the  bile-ducts  invariably 
^::iriginate  in  the  intestine.  In  these  cases  the  hepatic  inflammation  is  almost 
*ilways  preceded  by  disease  of  the  biliary  pnssaprtis.  The  most  froqucnt  cause 
V^y  far  of  this  variety  of  hepatic  abscess  is  the  fonnation  of  gall-stones  in  the 
^all-bladder  and  in  the  liver.  This  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  preceding 
cshapter. 

Among  us,  hepatic  abscesses  are  rarely  occasioned  in  other  ways  than  those 
indicated;  but  in  the  tropics  it  is  said  that  quite  a  large  number  of  apparently 
"primary  hepatic  abscesses  are  met  with.  Their  origin  is  not  yet  explained, 
although  in  this  case  also  there  is  most  probably  an  invasion  of  pyogenic  bacteria 
from  the  intestine. 

Pathology. — The  smallest  and  as  yet  imperfectly  developed  embolic  abscesses 
best  illustrate  the  mode  of  formation.     We  find  the  blood-vessels  choked  with 
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micrococci,  and  the  cells  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  void  of  nuclei  and 
process  of  disintegration.  Along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  nuclei  are  very 
abundant.  These  are  due  to  white  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  through  the 
vascular  walls.  The  cells  and  the  liquid  exudation  rapidly  increase,  and  there  is 
complete  destruction  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
in  its  place.  This  extends  in  ell  directions.  Large  abscesses  may  at  last  involve 
an  entire  lobe.  In  other  cases  the  suppurative  process  is  Limited  by  encapsulation. 
Sometimes  quite  large  portions  of  the  liver  become  necrotic  and  slough  oflF,  under 
the  influence  of  what  is  called  "sequestrating"  suppuration.  We  almost  invari- 
ably find  some  shreds  of  hepatic  tissue  in  the  pus  of  hepatic  abscesses.  When 
hepatic  abscess  has  been  occasioned  by  gall-stones,  the  suppuration  has  usually 
been  due  to  direct  extension  of  the  process  from  the  bile-ducts  to  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver.    Not  infrequently  gall-stones  are  found  in  the  pus  of  such  cases. 

Small  abscesses  may  perhaps  be  absorbed,  but  they  are  in  most  coses  merely 
symptomatic  of  pyeemia  or  some  such  disease,  which  is  itself  incurable.  Larger 
abscesses  may  point  into  neighboring  organs.  If  they  are  discharged  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  diffuse  peritonitis  follows-  The  most  favorable  termination. 
and  one  repeatedly  observed,  is  perforation  through  the  abdominal  walls,  after 
these  walls  and  the  liver  have  been  joined  by  adhesions.  They  may  also  break 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  pericardium,  the  intestine,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  right 
kidney- 
Clinical  History. — An  absolutely  complete  clinical  description  of  hepatic 
abscess  is  impossible,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  such 
diverse  pathological  processes.  Hepatic  abscesses  are  often  found  post  mortem 
which  had  given  no  previous  indication  of  their  presence;  this  is  frequently  true 
in  pyeemia.  In  other  cases  there  are  symptoms,  in  part  directly  referable  to  the 
scat  of  inflammation,  and  in  part  due  to  its  influence  upon  neighboring  organs. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  can  often  be  made  out  by  percussion  or  even  by  pal- 
pation. It  is  the  result  of  swelling  and  hypercemia  involving  the  entire  organ. 
Extensive  abscesses  may  give  much  more  definite  signs  of  their  presence,  however, 
if  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ.  They  are  sometimes  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls  as  hemispherical  and  actually  fluctuating  tumor?. 
It  is  not  so  very  rare  for  tropical  hepatic  abscess  to  attain  these  dimensions. 

Pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  nlthough  it  may  be  entirely  absent  wbec::;-^ 
the  abscesses  are  small,  even  if  they  are  numerous,  is  often  violent  and  persist^r^,^  ^ 
when  the  abscess  is  large.     It  is  e-xcited  by  the  tension  of  the  peritoneal  coverii^^^  g 
of  the  liver,  or  by  perihepatitis.     The  pain  often  radiates — and  with  especi=^Hii 
frequency,  it  is  said,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  right  shoulder. 

The  course  of  the  fever  may  prove  a  strong  diagnostic  point.     When    "t^'^fce 
abscess  is  chronic  and  encapsulated  there  may,  it  is  true,  be  no  fever  whatev^^^sj; 
but,  as  a  rule,  fever  does  exist,  and  it  often  presents  a  very  characteristic  int^^^^r- 
raittent  character.     There  are  great  elevations,  usually  ushered  in  by  a  cY~m.  ^»llt 
and  succeeded  by  deep  depressions  of  temperature  accompanied  by  pcrspirati.  «=»n. 
If  the  hepatic  trouble  is  merely  a  symptom  of  general  pynemia,  then  the  feve:**"      '* 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  latter;  but  if  there  are  signs  of  a  severe  local  hepatic  dise.^*-  ^'®» 
such  as  pain,  enlargement,  and  perhaps  jaundice,  and  if  these  febrile  atta.  <::^-** 
come  on  at  irregular  inten'als,  we  should  always  consider  the  possibility         *' 
abscess  of  the  liver.    In  the  cases  of  large  tropical  abscess  this  sort  of  fever  is    "*■  -^^ 
rtde.    It  is  most  frequent  with  us  in  cases  of  purulent  pylephlebitis  and  of  abs*^^^ 
excited  by  gall-stones.    The  "  fievre  intermitienie  hepalique"  of  the  FrencU     ^^ 
in  most  instances  due  to  the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  liver,  with  second fl^^ 
suppuration  and  abscess  formotion. 

Among  the  secondary  symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess  jaundice  is  prominent.  Tt 
ia  not  invariably  present,  however,  occurring  only  when  the  abscess  has  com' 
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pnfsed  some  large  biliary  duct,  nnd  has  thus  given  occasion  to  the  absorption  of 
bile  by  the  Ij'mphaticd,  or  when  an  extensive  cholangitis  has  simultaneously 
dereloped,  sutticient  to  cause  jaundice.  In  rare  instances  the  abscess  compresses 
iheportiil  vein  and  thus  causes  ascites.  There  may  be  pulmonary  symptoms  of 
considerable  importance,  even  when  there  are  no  actuiil  pulmonary  complications. 
Thii  is  because  the  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  is  crowded  up  by  abscesses  pro- 
jecting from  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver.  Hiccough  is  fiometi(nes  a  source 
of  distress,  and  it  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  abscess  upun  the  stomach. 
Vomitiug  is  also  a  rather  common  and  often  very  troublesome  symptom. 

There  is  almost  always  great  constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient  has  no 
ippetUe,  and  loses  flesh,  particularly  if  there  are  frequent  febrile  exacerbations. 
U(ten  there  are  severe  nervous  attacks.  Very  exceptionally,  the  disease  remains 
Uteul  for  a  long  time,  and  does  not  disturb  the  general  health  to  any  great 
extent 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  original  dis- 
turbance. Severe  pysemic  cases,  in  which  hepatic  abscesses  develop,  are  generally 
biifif,  and  are  almost  invariably  fatal.  Abscesses  due  to  gall-stones,  and  the  large 
ibeoesaes  which  are  apparently  idiopathic,  are  generally  chronic,  lasting  for 
weeks,  or  even  for  many  months.  Cases  exhibit  manifold  diversities,  according 
to  iluj  position,  size,  number,  and  seQuclre  of  the  abscesses.  Among  the  possible 
tc&ults,  we  would  once  more  call  attention  to  perforation  into  neighboring  organs. 
If  the  pus  is  discharged  externally,  recovery  may  ensue  j  as  also  if  the  pus 
reaches  the  intestinal  canal  or  the  bronchi,  which  seldom  happens.  Perforation 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  always  excites  a  fatal  acute  peritonitis.  As  a  general 
rule,  hepatic  abscess  finally  proves  fatal,  recovery  being  exc(iptional.  Death  is 
(lueoithi.'r  tu  the  gradual  loss  of  strength  or  to  some  complication. 

Treatment. — Local  bleeding,  counter-irritation,  purgatives,  and  emetics  are 
among  the  remedies  which  are  advocated,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  exert 
much  iniluence  upon  a  hepatic  abscess.  The  best  way  ie  to  treat  the  case  purely 
{jmpiomatically,  seeking  to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength  and  mitigate  hia  suf- 
iwing  until,  if  we  are  very  fortunate,  we  have  a  chance  for  operative  interfer- 
ence. When  once  the  other  symptoms  are  re-cnforced  by  the  discovery  on  palpa- 
tion of  a  fluctuating  tumor,  the  diagnosis  is  established,  and  the  pus  should  b« 
W(^«t«i  and  the  cavity  drained.  Particulars  about  the  operation  should  be 
sttught  in  works  on  surgery.  More  than  one  case  of  the  large  tropical  abscess 
hate  been  cnred  in  this  way;  but  the  cases  which  are  most  common  among  us — 
"^mely,  embolic  abscesses  and  those  excited  by  gall-stones — ^hardly  ever  afiord 
my  opportunity  for  surgical  interference. 


CHAPTER   V 


CISBHOSIS    OF    THE    LIVEB 

^^**^it  DifuM Ittttrttitial  Htputitln.     La.nntc'tVirrhfuiiii.    Oiii-<{rir)krr''»  Lictr.    JJub-naUtd  Lixtr) 

Stiology  and  Pathology. — Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  usually  defined  as  a 
"^u^e  interstitial  inflammation,  chronic  in  duration,  and  resulting  in  a  secondary 
•trophy  of  the  true  hepatic  parenchyma.  This  conception  makes  the  disease  per* 
'«tly analogous  to  "chronic  interstitial  inflammation"  of  the  kidney  and  many 
other  organs.  Weigert's  careful  study  of  the  processes  of  "chronic  interstitial 
I^Phntij"  has  shown  that  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
^  Ihe  connective  tissue  arc  not  primary,  but  secondary,  and  the  consequence  of 
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a  primorj-  destruction  of  the  genuine  renal  parenchyma.  The  question  natt 
suggests  itself,  whellier  the  same  may  not  be  true  of  the  apparently  closely  al 
phenomena  of  liepaiic  cirrhosis.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  in  most  cises  of  hepati< 
cirrhosis  the  origin  of  the  disease  consists  of  a  primary  injury  and  consequeul 
partial  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells,  whereupon  follow  a  secondary  prolifera* 
tion  and  final  contraction  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  just  as  is  seen  in  lesions  oi 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys,  spinal  cord,  and  heart. 

Such  a  conception  would  be  extremely  compatible  with  one  fact  about  the 
aetiology  of  the  disease — namely,  that  chronic  alcoholism  is  universally  rc^rarded 
as  a  potent  predisposing^  caxise.    Hence  the  English  name,  "  g'in-drinkor's  liver." 
The  harmful  influence  of  alcohol  con  be  appreciated  if  we  remember  that  on  being 
absorbed  it  is  carried  directly  by  the  blood-vessels  through  the  portal  vein  lo  th« 
liver.    According  to  the  usual  view  of  the  disease,  the  i>oison  excites  a  chronic  in-1 
ilammation  of  the  connective  tissue j  while,  according  to  the  new  view,  the  alcohol 
exerts  a  specific  injurious  influence  upon  the  hepatic  cells  proper,  impairing  their 
nutrition,  and  finally  causing  their  destruction.     That  the  disease  attacks  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  is  equally  oonso-J 
nant  with  either  theory.    It  is  well  known  that  the  capillary  anastomoses  of  tha^ 
portal  vein  are  situated  between  the  lobules. 

Hepatic  cirrhosis  is  most  common  in  those  who  drink  distilled  liquors,  whilo 
excessive  indulgence  in  less  strongly  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  wine  and  beer, 
leads  less  frequently  to  cirrhosis.    Still,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  disease  in  ■ 
beer  drinkers.  ■ 

The  abuse  of  alcohol  is  surely  the  chief  but  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of 
cirrhosis,  for  quite  often  the  disease  attacks  jK-rsons  in   who?e  case  no   such 
ffitiology  is  possible.     In  such  instances  we  are  seldom  able  to  demonstrate  the 
real  cause.    The  excessive  use  of  spices,  and  other  analogous  substances,  has  some- 
times been  regarded  as  causative.     It  is  also  said  that  malaria  and  the  acute  ■ 
infectious  disensos  sometimes  leave  behind  them  a  tendency  to  cirrhosis.    In  our  * 
opinion  such  cases  are  due  to  the  long-continued  action  of  chemical  agents  and 
bacteria,  about  which  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  any  accurate  knowledge,  which   ■ 
are  conveyed  from  the  intestine  to  the  liver«    These  cases  of  "genuine  hepatic  I 
cirrhosis  "  are  analogous  to  the  not  infrequent  cases  of  **  genuine  interstitial 
nephritis"  of  unknown  origin.    Perhaps  in  many  instances,  also,  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional and  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  hepatic  cells  to  the  injurious  influ- 
ences to  which  they  are  exposed  while  performing  their  nonnal  functions. — The    ^ 
form  of  cirrhosis  which  follows  diseases  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  also  "syphilitica^ 
cirrhosis,"  will  receive  separate  consideration. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  seen  much  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  usually ^ 
occurs  in  middle  life.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  the  chief  caus.^ 
is  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  generally  divided,  without  regard  to  the  way   i^B 
which  they  are  brought  about,  into  two  stages.     In  the  first  stage  the  liver 
uniformly  enlarged,  resistant,  with  its  edge  blunt,  and  its  surface  at  first  pc?;^ 
fectly  smooth,  but  later  presenting  little  dimples.     On  section,  the  increased  co  ^^ 
sistency,  or  "  interstitial  induration  "  of  the  liver,  can  be  readily  perceived.     X*^^ 
acini  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  relatively  thick  band  of  grayish- x"^^^^* 
interstitial  tissue,  and  are  at  first  readily  distinguishable.    Later  on,  the  int^"^*" 
stitial  hyperplasia  invades  the  acini  themselves,  and  they  cease  to  be  dLscemit»'^* 
The  microscope  shows  that  the  cause  of  this  increase  in  size  and  firmness  of  tb^ 
organ  is  due  exclusively  to  the  abundant  cellular  infiltration  and  the  new  form* "J 
tion  of  connective  tissue  between  the  individual  lobules.     The  neighlioring  ccU9  ^ 
of  the  parenchyma  exhibit  signs  of  disintegration,   undergoing  either  simplo 
atrophy  or  else  fatty  degeneration. 
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The  second  stage  corresponds  with  the  process  of  contraction  of  the  newly 
formed  connective  tissue,  but  in  this  stage  the  destruction  of  the  proper  hepatic 
tiane  has  already  assumed  grave  proportions.  On  the  old  theory,  the  paren- 
chyma perishes  because  of  the  great  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the  portal 
capillaries,  great  numbers  of  which  are  obliterated  by  the  shrinking  of  the  con- 
nective tissue.  We  ourselves,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  incline  rather  to 
Weigert's  view,  that  the  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cell3  is.  as  a  rule,  the  direct  result 
of  a  primary  pathological  lesion  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  Under  this  process  of 
coiitrnrtion  the  liver  undergoes  progressive  atrophy,  and  its  surface  becomes 
mamniillated.  The  size  of  the  nodules  variei?.  The  size  of  the  whole  organ  may 
Im-  minced  one  half,  or  even  more.  Frequently  its  general  contour  is  consider- 
;i Illy  modified.  Often  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  is  eontiJied  mairdy  to 
the  left  lobe.  The  serous  coat  of  the  liver  is  usually  thiokoned  and  rendered 
the  hepatic  tissue  feels  very  resistant  and  cuts  with  difficulty,  often  with 
'»  grating  sound;  the  color  of  the  cut  surface  is  usually  a  rather  light  yellow 
{tippit  —  yellow).  Upon  microscopic  exnmination,  we  find  merely  vestiges  of 
parenchjTna,  embracing  which  are  wide,  firm  bands  of  connective  tissue.  Even 
'"ithiu  the  acini  there  is  decided  interstitial  hyperplasia  along  the  falood-ves=els. 
Tbe  hepatic  cells  exhibit  various  stages  of  fatty  degeneration  and  simple  atrophy. 
otovn  masses  of  pigment  are  often  found  hero  and  there,  which  have  been  left 
'•^hindby  the  hepatic  cells  now  destroyed.  Regenerative  changes  can  also  be  de- 
'*(?ted  quite  frequently.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the  formation  of  small 
miliary  passages  in  the  broad  bands  of  interstitial  tissue. 

The  division  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  into  two  stages  is  somewhat  schematic, 

^^i"  there  is  really  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  them.     The  same  liver  may  "in 

afferent  places  illustrate  both  stages  simultaneously.     Thus,  the  surface  is  often 

'''stinctly  granular,  while  the  liver  as  a  whole  remnina  hypertrophic.    In  many 

^*«e8  there  seems  to  be  no  so-called  "  first  stage ''  at  all,  and  the  previously  normal 

^y^^T  is  directly  transformed  into  a  contracted  liver,  perhaps  comparable  to  the 

KitJiiey  of  genuine  interstitial  nephritis. 

Clinical  History. — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  insidious.  At  autop- 
w«a  quite  an  advanced  stage  of  cirrhosis  is  sometimes  found,  to  which  not  a 
*' Ogle  clinical  symptom  had  pointed;  and  it  is  often  obscrveil  that  the  duration 
of  vinambiguous  symptoms  is  mutih  shorter  than  the  degree  of  anatomical  change 
^^•ooTered  post  mortem  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  certain  prodromata  may  appear  long  before  the  genu- 
ine cirrhotic  symptoms;  but  there  is  generally  room  for  doubt  whether  these  pro- 
diroTnata  are  excited  by  the  incipient  hepatic  disease  or  whether  they  are  not  due 
to    other  coincident  affections,  such  as  the  chronic  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh 
vljich  drunkards  so  often  have.     There  are  anorexia,  nausea,  epigastric  uneaai- 
vese,  eructations,  constipation,  and  sometimes  vomiting.     There  is  evident  con- 
rtitntional  disturbance  in  many  cases,  but  in  others  the  strength  is  unimpaired. 
Tlie severer  symptoms  usually  date  from  the  time  when  disturb.ince  of  the  portal 
curiilation  arises.     We  have  already  stated  that  the  diseased  process  is  most 
actiTC  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue — that  is,  where  the  portal  capillaries 
ore  Mtuated.     When  the  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  has  resulted  in  the 
™p5lnicti(m  of  a  large  number  of  these  portal  capillaries  and  the  minute  veins 
trotn  which  they  spring,  the  portal  circulation  is  inevitably  impeded,  and  there 
sn?*??  a  passive  congestion  of  the  whole  portal  system.     The  signs  of  this  are  soon 
roaiilfest. 

The  stasis  in  the  x'elns  of  the  peritoneum  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  to  attract  atten- 
^>o^from  the  ascites  which  it  occasions.  The  distention  of  Ihc  abdomen  and  the 
^•^^Sfltinn  nf  weight  and  pressure  due  to  this  effusion,  are  often  the  first  things 
wuich  excite  the  patient's  attention  and  lead  him  to  seek  medical  advice.    Later 
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trophic.  The  demonstration  of  atrophy  by  percussion  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease  is  less  reliable.  The  ascites  often  interferes  with  siieh  an  attempt. 
We  may  abo  be  misled  by  coils  of  intestine  distended  with  gas  and  perhaps  lyin? 
iu  front  of  the  liver.  If,  however,  after  guarding  against  error,  we  constantly 
find  the  area  of  hepatic  dullness  diminished,  the  sign  has  some  value.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  infrequently  possible  to  make  out  by  palpation  that  the  liver,  although 
reduced  in  size,  ia  hard  and  uneven.  This  is  easier  after  the  removal  of  ascitic 
fluid,  when  the  abdominal  walls  are  lax,  and  also  if  the  attachments  of  the  liver 
have  been  loosened  so  that  it  sinks  downward. 

General  nutrition  is  usually  much  impaired  in  the  later  stoges  of  the  disease. 
At  first  the  patient  may  retain  vestiges  of  his  former  corpulence,  but  finally  he 
grows  ema<!iated.  Anasarca  may  exceptionally  occur  toward  the  close;  biit  there 
is  frequently  considerable  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  even  of  the  scro- 
tum and  the  dependent  portions  of  the  abdominal  walls.  The  cause  of  this  is  a 
purely  local  one — the  pressure  of  the  ascites  impedes  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
lower  limbs  to  the  heart.  Thus  arises  a  condition  which  is  characteristic  of  portal 
obstruction  in  general,  and  hepatic  cirrhosis  in  particular,  and  has  been  termed 
"  oedema  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body."  There  is  ascites  with  cpdema  of  the  loins, 
the  scrotum,  and  the  lower  extremities;  while  the  upper  extremities,  the  upper 
half  of  the  trunk,  and  the  face  are  entirely  free  from  owlema. 

Occasionally  there  are  ecchymoses  into  the  akin,  the  mucous  raenjbranes,  the 
retina,  and  other  parts.  These  are  probably  due  to  malnutrition  of  the  vascular 
walls.    The  gastric  and  intestinal  hscmorrhages  have  been  already  discussed. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  of  the  disease  there  is  no  fever.  The  pube,  even 
when  there  are  no  cardiac  complications,  is  small  and  often  somewhat  rapid. 
Respiration  may  be  much  embarrassed,  as  a  result  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
diaphragm* 

At  first  the  urine  presents  no  characteristic  changes.  Wlien  the  ascites  hns 
become  considerable  and  there  is  oedema,  the  urine  grows  scanty,  dark,  and  con- 
centrated, and  often  has  an  abundant  sediment  of  urates.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  some  observers  have  found  a  diminished  excretion  of  urea.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  urea-generating  function  of  the  liver,  about 
which  both  earlier  and  more  recent  investigators  agree.  In  a  few  instances  the 
urine  has  been  found  to  contain  n  trace  of  sugar.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  urine 
contains  no  sugar  whatever,  not  even  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  induce  an 
alimentary  glycosuria. 

It  remains  for  us  to  describe  briefly  the  collateral  circulation  which  may  be 
developed  in  cirrbosis,  so  as  to  enable  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  to  reach  the 
•ystemic  veins.  The  clinical  history  of  the  disease  does  not  indicate  that  this 
attempt  at  compensation  ia  very  successful.  We  may  have:  1.  Communications 
between  the  veins  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  obdf>niinal  walls.  2.  Communica- 
tions between  the  coronary  vein  of  the  stomach  and  the  veins  of  Glisson's  cnpsulo; 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  phrenic  veins  on  the  other.  3.  Anastomoses  between 
the  internal  hjemorrhoidal  and  the  hypogastric  vcini*.  4.  Aa  pointed  out  by 
Baumgarten,  enlargement  of  the  not  yot  rnmpletfly  obliterated  umbilical  vein  in 
the  ligamcntum  teres.  Through  ell  the?e  the  blood  may  fiow  from  the  pwtnl 
system  into  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  walls — that  is,  in  the  reverse  of  the  normal 
direction.  Then  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  veins  around  the  navel  become 
varicose,  a  phenomenon  which  luis  been  termed  the  **  raput  Medug(T.''  Much  more 
frequent  and  more  important  is  the  finding  of  unnaturally  distended  and  tortuous 
veins  in  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  walls,  when  thtTC  is  ascito!;.  The-se  veins 
usually  extend  upward  from  the  neighborhood  of  Poupart's  ligament.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  due  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  ascites  the  flow  of  venous  blood 
from  the  lower  extremities  through  the  iliac  veins  is  impeded  (vide  supra)^  and 
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consequently  a  part  of  the  venous  blood  takes  its  course  through  the  inferior  a.-KvA 
superior  epigastric  veins  to  the  mammary  veins. 

The  coniplicatiojis  which  are  seen  in  many  cases  are  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  same  influences  which  occasion  the  cirrhosis.  In  this  list  belong,  for  ext«.  'm- 
pic,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  intestinal  nephritis,  and  chronic  pachymeningitis.  ^'« 

special  interest,  because  of  its  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  importance,  is      '•^  hfi 
combination  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  with  tubercular  peritonitis.     As  we  have  alre-i"*^  <ly 
been  (.page  531),  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  probnbly  in  most  cases  the  primary  disex*.  ^^g, 
and  occasions  a  predisposition  to  the  development  of  tubercular  jieritonitis.     '-■—    he 
clinical  picture  in  these  cases  is  a  combination  of  the  symptoms  of  hepatic  cin"'^^o- 
sis,  such  as  a  palpable  granular  liver,  splenic  tiimor,  and  yellowish  complex: i  ^cr>v», 
with  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  such  as  irregular  distention  and  tcndem^e?^.'* 
of  the  abdomen,  persistent  fever,  and  emaciation.     If  we  consider  the  jctiol^r-^^  l^E? 
(alcoholism),  we  may,  therefore,  sometimes  make  a  complete  diagnosis  of    X.  ^^trm.  i' 
combination,  particularly  if  at  the  same  time  the  tuberculous  inflanunatioii       ^K^^ 
tacks  other  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleura. 

As  to  the  general  course  of  cirrhosis,  its  duration  can  not  easily  be  determi  r~^    -^ 
because  the  onset  is  usually  insidious.    As  a  rule,  the  disease  lasts  one  to  tt»^^^^""^ 
years,  or  rarely  longer.     In  many  cases  the  symptoms  are  insignificant  for     •—     ^^« 
first  six  to  eighteen  months.    Then  the  disorder  tnkea  on  a  severer  form,  perH^^^     I*! 
rather  suddenly.    Ascites  appears,  for  example.     These  grnvcr  symptoms  pers^^    ^*» 
until  after  a  few  months  the  patient  dies.    The  course  of  the  disease  reminds   «-   ^    ^ 
of  cardiac  cases,  where  for  a  long  while  the  compensatory  changes  avert  any  c^-     ^^ 
tress,  until  on  a  sudden  the  circulatory  disturbances  become  pronounced  and  l>    ^^^ 
sist  to  the  end. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  at  least  when  the  symptoms  have  0-k_  -fc-  *? 
become  well  marked.    It  may  be  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  disease  can  ** 

checked  or  even  permanently  cured;  but  even  this  is  open  to  doubt.     No  o-^^"-^* 
recovers  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  is  certain. 

Death  is  due  either  to  intercurrent  disease,  or  m«re  often  to  gradually  incr*^^*^*' 
ing  exhaustion.  In  some  few  cases  severe  cerebral  sjTnptoms  suddenly  app^  ^*  •**■ 
there  are  coma,  general  convulsions,  and  delirium;  and  these  usually  are  e*^^"*^^" 
fatal.  Just  how  these  nervous  phenomoua  originate  we  do  not  certainly  kx»*^^"^ 
(see  the  chapter  on  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver). 

Dieigiiosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  not  usually  self-evident.  . 

may  be  made  with  some  positivenes?  if  a  patient  who  has  a  previous  history 
alcoholic  excess  gradually  develops  ascites  and  splenic  tumor,  and  if  upon  palX^ 
tion  we  find  the  liver  unnaturally  firm  and  hard,  either  enlarged  or  shninl*^^.. 
perhaps  with  a  roughened  surface,  and  in  any  case  distinctly  to  be  felt;  ye*-      -«_~ 
palpating  the  granular  surface  one  is  very  liable  to  errors,  and  particularly     *^  _^ 
separate  kernels  of  fat  in  the  panniculu.8  adiposus  of  the  abdomen  are  apt  to 
mistaken  by  inexperienced  obsei^ers  for  irregulnrities  in  the  surface  of  the  li"^^         " 
The  difficulties  in  the  percussion  of  the  liver  have  been  already  indicated.    O'f^'^' 
a  patient  does  not  come  under  observation  until  a  considerable  ascitic  eff u^  *      ^ 
has  already  taken  place,  so  that  physical  examination  of  the  liver  and  spleei*  j 

rendered  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.    Then  we  must  first  exclude  any  gen^*'   ^ 
disturbance  of  circulation  as  a  cause  of  the  ascites.     If  the  heart,  lungs,    />  ^^^  ^ 
kidneys  are  found  to  be  normal,  and  if  there  is  no  redema  in  the  upper  hal/ 
the  body,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is  a  local  derangement  of  the  portal  cif^      ^ 
lation,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  positive  that  the  abdominal  enlargement  ^"^      ^ 
the  first  evidence  of  dropsy:  but  we  have  still  to  determine  whether  the  caus^  ^^» 
this  derangement  is  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     This  may  be  assumed  to  be  tlie  cfl  ^^ 
if  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  warrants  the  assumption,  and  if  the  hjet^^*"^^ 
furnishes  that  most  frequent  of  all  eetiological  factors,  chronic  alcoholism.    Of*'  " 
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emee  we  must  be  cautious,  for  portal  obstruction  with  precisely  similar  results 
may  be  due  to  other  causes — such  as  the  external  pressure  of  tumors  or  portal 
thrombosis.  Many  forms  of  hepatic  Byphilis  (q.  v.)  can  not  be  diSerentiated  from 
cirrhoeis  by  mere  clinical  observation  of  the  hepatic  disorder.  Here  it  is  only  the 
etiology  and  the  demonstration  of  other  aig^ns  of  syphilis  that  can  justify  the 
Msumption  that  the  disease  in  hand  is  of  specific  origin.  It  is  often  a  great  aid 
in  diagnosis  to  examine  the  liver  directly  after  tapping.  The  abdominal  walls  are 
iben  relaxed  and  soft,  so  that  the  liver  may  be  made  out  very  distinctly.  It 
jhould  be  borne  in  mind  that  irregfularities  of  considerable  size  are  more  frequent 
in  hepatic  syphilis  ("lobulated  liver"),  while  cirrhosis  is  suggested  by  a  more 
anifonn  granulation. 

It  ia  also  very  difficult  in  many  instances  to  exclude  chronic  peritonitig.  The 
Btiology  may  aid  us.  Other  points  are,  that  in  chronic  peritonitis  there  may  be 
toderaeas  on  pressure,  the  abdominal  dietcntion  is  less  uniform,  and  there  is  no 
ttlargraient  of  the  spleen.  Another  point  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  simple 
Mciles  due  to  passive  congestion  is  often  below  1016,  while  an  inflammatory  exu- 
dation usually  reaches  higher  figures.  Haemorrhagic  ascites,  as  a  rule,  indicates 
tuberculous  or  cancerous  peritonitis.  The  combination  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  and 
chronic  peritoneal  tuberculosis  (vide  supra)  may  be  diagnosticated  with  a  certain 
probability  if,  besides  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  and  peritoneal  disturbance,  there  are 
ciefiiiite  indications  of  a  tuberculous  affection;  such  are  a  phthisical  constitu- 
tion, persistent  fever,  and  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous  disease  in  some  other 
orpui,  particularly  the  pleura. 

Treatment. — In  treating  hepatic  cirrhosis  the  first  necessity  is  a  strict  regu- 
lation of  the  diet.  The  earlier  in  the  disease  proper  diagnostic  rulea  are  fol- 
lowed, the  more  likelihood  of  benefit.  The  most  important  principle  in  regulat- 
iBg  the  diet  is  to  avoid  all  ingesta  which  in  any  way  might  irritate  or  damage  the 
^wtic  cells.  We  forbid,  therefore,  all  alcoholic  beverages,  or  at  moat  allow  very 
•null  amounts  merely  to  stimulate  the  appetite.  We  likewise  forbid  sharp  spices. 
Pepper,  mustard,  horse-radish,  onions,  and  similar  articlea.  In  genfral,  the 
Mnount  of  meat  should  be  limited.  We  may  allow  milk,  buttermilk,  eggs, 
'^gctables,  and  cereals.  In  suitable  cases  we  may  try  the  prescription  of  an 
^elusive  milk  diet  for  some  weeks.  Quite  a  number  of  authors  report  favorable 
'Bsults  from  a  milk-cure  of  this  sort,  but  the  individual  r4?culiaTities  of  every  case 
oust  be  considered. 

If  the  disease  has  already  developed  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  merely  symp- 
tomatic treatment;  at  least,  the  specific  benefit  which  iodide  of  potassium  ia  said 
to  exercise  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  probably  based  merely 
"Pon  cases  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver. 

The  symptomatic  treatmcjit  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  has  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
"^iTbonces  due  to  portal  congestion,  and  the  associated  gastro-intestinal  ca- 
^^^  In  sucb  cases  experience  shows  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the 
^"Utious  use  for  a  considerable  time  of  laxatives.  In  early  cases  we  should  resort 
"^  to  ailing,  particularly  Carlsbad  salts.  We  may  prescribe  artificial  Carlsbad 
*f't*i  dissolved  in  warm  water,  or  the  genuine  Carlsbad  water  to  be  drunk  at  all 
tnnei  If  the  patient's  circumstances  permit  we  may  even  recommend  in  suitable 
^f***  I  visit  to  Carbbad,  Other  appropriate  health-resorts  are  Marienbad.  Kis- 
*"^n,  Ems,  and  Neuenahr,  If  the  saline  remedies  are  ill-bome  we  employ  vege- 
^ble  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  and  aloes.  In  case  there  is  already  a  consider- 
•ole  dentree  of  ascites,  good  results  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  administering 
*''i'?tic  purgatives,  among  which  gamboge  has  earned  a  special  reputation.  Many 
'iwienrers  have  seen  benefit  from  calomel,  giving  three  times  a  day  three  grains 
Pamine  0.2)  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  days.  Calomel  may  be  given  repeatedly 
"'thia  Way  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  eight  days.    Of  course,  caution  is  necessarj 
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in  its  employment.  Probably  it  does  good  both  as  a  laxative  nnd  also  as  a  diuretic 
ivide  infra).  Sasaki,  iu  Japan,  has  seen  excellent  results  in  hepatic  cirrhosis 
from  the  administration  of  cream  of  tartar  in  considerable  doses,  two  to  four 
drachma  (grammes  10  to  15)  a  day,  associated  with  a  nourishing  diet,  including 
milk  and  scraped  raw  meat.  After  all,  however,  laxatives  should  not  be  employed 
if  they  disturb  the  digestive  apparatus. 

If  ascites  has  already  developed,  we  may  administer  diuretics  besides  the 
drastic  purgatives;  trial  may  be  made  of  acetate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  squills,^! 
diuretine,  and  the  species  diuretica;  of  the  German  Pharmacopa^ia  (containing ^| 
lovflg«,  rest-harrow,  licorice-root,  and  juniper  berries).    English  authorities  rec- 
ommend the  balsam  and  the  resin  of  copaiba  as  particularly  efficient  in  the  vari- 
ous  forms  of  ascites.     The  dose  is  about  fifteen  minims   (gramme  1)   a  day.^J 
The  best  mode  of  administration  is  in  gelatine  capsules.    This  remedy  occasions  ^* 
in  some  cases  a  rapid  increase  in  diuresis,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the 
ascites.    Sometimes,  also,  pure  uxea  (2.5-4  drachms,  grammes  10-15.  daily,  dis- 
solved in  water)  acts  as  a  good  diuretic.    If  the  heart  is  feeble,  digitalis  ma^rJ 
cause  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine,  and  it  is  also  worth  while  to  I 
try  a  combination  of  digitalis  with  calomel. 

If  the  ascites  is  so  excessive  as  to  occasion  much  local  discomfort  and  to  im- 
pede respiration,  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  paracentesis  may  afford  relief.    The 
details  of  this  proceeding  were  given  in  the  last  section.    Many  physicians  recom- 
mend tapping  as  early  as  possible,  before  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  relief  ^m 
is  said  to  be  more  lasting  in  that  case;  but  this  proposal  hxis  by  no  means  met^| 
with  universal  assent,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  physician  will  not  tap  until  the  abdom- 
inal tension,  the  dyspncea,  and  other  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  ascites  render 
it  necessary.     Unfortunately,  the  relief  is  only  temporary,  for  the  fluid  collect*  H 
again  with  great  rapidity  after  tapping;  yet  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  delay  the  V 
reaccumulation  for  a  considerable  time  by  compressing  the  abdomen  with   an 
elastic  bandage,  and  by  using  the  above-mentioned  remedies  (diuretics  and  digi- 
talis) directly  after  tapping. 

[In  1896  Drummond  and  Morison  proposed  an  oi)eration  to  relieve  the  venous 
stasis,  by  producing  adhesions  between  the  liver,  spleen,  aud  omentum  and  the 
parietal  peritoneum.  A  few  successful  cases  have  been  reported.  Three  known 
to  one  of  the  translators  all  died. — V.] 
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There  are  two  forms  of  cirrhosis  which  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  dis- 
ease just  described:  they  are  called  biliary  cirrhosis  nud  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.    Charcot  and  Hanot  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  them.    Since* 
then  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  become  quite  extensive,  but  all  doubts* 
and  differences  of  opinion  are  not  yet  settled. 

1.  Secondary  Biliary  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. — Whenever  there  is  retention  o^ 
bile  in  the  liver  for  any  lenirth  of  time,  no  matter  what  causes  it,  certain  changes 
may  result.  The  small  and  the  medium-sized  bile-ducts  become  distended.  anA 
granules  of  pigment  are  deposited,  both  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  anM. 
within  the  acini  themselves.  Besides  this,  however,  and  undoubtedly  becauso  oC 
the  noxious  influence  of  the  retained  bile,  the  hepatic  cells  not  infrequently  un^ 
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destructive  changes.  In  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  connective  tis- 
igTodually  fills  the  gaps  thus  left  in  the  parenchyma,  and,  more  than  this,  the 
interstitial  hyperplasia  is  so  great  as  to  increaee  the  size  of  the  organ.  If,  there- 
f«/ie,  ihere  is  persistent  obstruction  of  the  comnion  duct  by  a  gall-stone,  or  a  cica- 
tricial stenosis,  or  a  tumor  pressing:  from  without  upon  the  duct,  the  liver  will,  in 
all  such  cases,  be  found  to  be  larger,  firmer,  and  richer  in  fibrous  tissue  than  nor- 
mal—in a  word,  **  cirrhotic."'  Hence  this  condition  does  not  represent  an  inde- 
pendent di&ease,  but  is  a  result  of  chronic  biliary  retention,  in  whatever  way 
uccusioned.  It  is  appropriately  termed  *'  secondary  biliary  cirrhosis."  That  re- 
lontion  is  reiiUy  the  cause  of  this  change  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  for  it 
hi  been  shown  that  ligature  of  the  common  duct  iu  animals  catises  well-marked 
biliary  cirrhosis. 

i  Primary  Hypertrophic  or  Biliary  Cirrhosis. — The  secondary  cirrhosis  just 
(iMcribed  is  due  to  occlusion  of  the  large  bile-ducts.  There  is  also  a  not  very 
common  primary  form  of  biliary  cirrhosis,  usually  known  as  hypertrophic  cirrhn- 
»i<.  French  authors  have  given  it  the  name  of  "  cirrhose  hypertrophique  sans 
unit  avee  ictere,"  out  of  regard  to  its  most  important  clinical  symptom.  Thnt 
titere  is  an  essential  difference  between  this  form  and  the  ordinary  "  atrophic  '* 
cirrhosis  of  Laennec  is  manifested  by  the  clinical  behavior  of  the  disease. 

Theq)ecifio  cause  of  hypertrophic  bilious  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  as  yet  entirely 
nnknowa.  We  can  merely  Burmi«e  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tory process,  e^ccited  by  some  toxic  or  infectious  agent,  and  that  the  process  prob- 
ably originates  in  the  small  bile-ducts  of  the  liver. 

Often  this  disorder  attacks  hard  drinkers,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  its 
only  Tictims.  While,  in  the  common  form  of  cirrhosis,  ascites  is  usually  the 
ewliest  grave  symptom  of  disease,  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  a  slight  jaundice  gen- 
enilly  appears  simultaneously  with  the  first  indefinite  symptoms  of  pressure  in 
tttf  region  of  the  liver,  languor,  and  anorexia.  This  jaundice  rapidly  increases, 
wkI  persists  throughout  the  illness.  In  ordinary  cirrhosis  there  may  be,  as  we 
ttTesaid,  hardly  any  jaundice,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  rather  late  symptom,  and 
"en then  it  is  seldom  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  ascites,  as  a  rule,  is  slight  or 
akeeiit  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  cases  with  great 
Mcitic effusion,  but  it  never  comes  till  the  disease  is  quite  far  advanced. 

On  physical  examination  the  liver  is  usually  found  to  be  considerably  en- 
™Sed,  and  its  surface  is  smooth,  as  a  rule,  or  rarely  it  displays  some  low  eleva- 
**<»»,  due  perhaps  to  variations  in  the  fullness  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  general 
""^w  is  said  to  be  this  important  difference  between  the  ordinary  and  the  li^k-per- 
^phic  forms,  that  in  the  latter  the  newly  formed  connective  tissxic  evinces  little 
t'odency  to  contraction,  so  that  the  liver  remains  large,  even  late  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  does  not  shrink.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  majority  of 
***•«  80  that  after  an  illness  of  two  or  three  years  the  liver  is  still  found  to  bo 
''^*  «nd  smooth;  but  further  observations  are  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
*Mtber  there  may  not  sometimes  be  contraction  toward  the  end  of  the  disease. 

Along  with  the  chronic  jaumlice  and  the  marked  enlargement  of  the  liver 
^•"ftisa  third  important  symptom — viz.,  chronic  splenic  tumor,  usually  of  con- 
'Werable  eiae.  As  there  are  no  indications  of  portal  obstruction,  we  must  eon- 
it  the  spleen  is  not  enlarged  from  passive  congestion,  as  is  usually  the 
linary  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  but  as  the  rasult  of  hyperplasia;  and  post- 
examinations  confirm  this  enncliision.  The  origin  of  the  hyperplasia  is 
'*"<  clear.  In  one  case  we  founrj  not  only  splenic  tumor  but  a  distinct  hyper- 
I'l'iUi  of  many  mesenteric  and  peritoneal  lymph-erland-!;  whii^h  suj^gests  tbo  i)08- 
'•"'lity  of  infectious  influences.  A  corroborative  fact  is  that  not  infrequently 
||[*  entire  course  of  the  disease  will  be  marked  by  slight  r-Ieviitions  of  temperature. 
!  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  in  part  the  direct  result  of  the  jaundice, 
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such  as  the  slow  piibe,  the  itching,  and  the  changes  in  the  urine;  while  others. 
such  as  languor  and  weakness,  are  the  residts  of  the  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  dejections  are  not  alwajs  colorless  and  fatty,  as  in  case  of  obstruction  of  the 
large  bile-ducts.  Many  patients  have  a  noticeable  tendency  to  haamorrha^e,  par- 
ticularly to  hcematemesis.  In  the  case  mentioned  above,  the  fatal  termination 
was  due  to  constantly  repeated  ond  profuse  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach,  for 
which  the  autopsy  disclosed  no  anatomical  cause  in  the  stomach  or  intestine.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  luemorrhag-es  had  taken  place  by  diapedesis. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  one  or  two  years;  but  it  may  last 
much  longer.     The  prognosis  is  almost  always  bad.     Occasionally  a  case  will 
exhibit  marked  temporary  improvement  or  an  apparent  arrest  of  the  disease,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  liver,  the  patient  is  able  to  do  lig'ht  work.     Death^m-JTh 
comes,  when  there  are  none  of  the  above-mentioned  hcemorrhages,  as  a  result  o 
g^rndual  exhaustion,  or  is  suddenly  ushered  in  by  coma,  convulsions,  and  otbe 
grave  nervous  sjTnptoms,  usually  ascribed  to  choliemia  (vide  infra). 

That  a  chronic  hepatic  disease  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  should  be  marked  bys3^^y 
peculiar  anatomical  changes  would  seem  certain,  even  from  clinical  observation-  ^r~^. 
In  general,  this  view  is  confirmed,  although  further  and  careful  investigations  aTrzdm>   jve 
much  needed.     Upon  microscopic  examination  there  is  always  found  an  abundant"  -«z3t 
new  grrowth  of  a  tissue  containing  many  cellular  elements,  surrounding  the  smal  -MI ^l 
bile-ducts  of  the  liver.    In  other  particulars  the  histological  changes  are  ver^^r^TJ" 
similar  to  those  of  ordinary  hepatic  cirrhosis.     The  new  growth  of  connective  ^^^e 
tissue  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  but  this  can  scarcely  h^-  ■•rDe 
regarded  as  a  radical  difference.     Still,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  entire— ^re 
pathological  process  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  originates  in  the  bile-ducts  and  tb»  .^De 
tissues  surrounding  them,  while  the  changes  of  ordinary  alcoholic  hepatic  cirrhoi«^^2>- 
sis  start  from  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.    The  absence  of  contraction  in  th»  -^we 
new  tissue  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  seema  to  be  consonant  with  the  fact  that  th^  -^^e 
anatomical  changes  suggest  hyperplasia  rather  than  inflammation  (compare  th*  — «e 
changes  in  the  spleen  and  the  lymph-glands). 

The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  can  sometimes  be  made  with  considet^wg- 
able  positivcness,  and  sometimes  can  merely  be  regarded  as  probable.    The  gro(^^S- 
nal  development  and  persistence  of  jaundice  and  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  live  ^  ^t 
and  spleen,  but  usually  without  marked  ascites,  would  suggest  the  disease  strongly     -"♦ 
especially  if  long-continued  observation  enabled  us  to  excludt^  carcinoma  an-    ^ 
other  diseases.     Sometimes,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  tW — ® 
biliary  cirrhosis  is  primary  or  secondary,  for  the  conditions  giring  rise  to  secr.:-^" 
ondary  biliary  cirrhosis  (occlusion  of  the  bile-ducts  from  scars,  new  growths,  c^^^"^ 
calculi)  may  be  obscure.    A  careful  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  ca 
with  regard  to  biliary  colic  and  similar  symptoms  might  be  decisive.     Other  fa 
tors  are  the  general  course  of  the  disease  and  the  presence  of  a  splenic  tumo 
unaccompanied  by  ascites.    An  enlarged  spleen  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  this 
in  ordinary  chronic  jaundice  of  obstructive  origin. 

The  treatment  should  conform  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  chapters 
jaundice  and  ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     Sacharjin  has  lately  recommend 
the  persistent  use  of  small  dosea  of  calomel — one  grain  (gramme  0.06)  seve: 
times  a  day. 
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CHAPTER   Vn 
ACTITB    YEIXOW   ATROPHY    OF    THE    UVEB 

Etiology. — Acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  occurs  both  as  a  primary  dis- 
4lK  and  as  secondary  to  other  hepatic  disorders,  or  as  a  symptom  of  coiistitn- 
tional  diseases.  Secondary  acute  fatty  degeneration  in  rare  instances  accom- 
panies severe  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  recurrent  fever, 
septictemia,  and  puerperal  disease.  It  also  appears,  -with  equal  rarity,  in  the 
coureeof  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  of  persistent  biliary  retention;  and  it  is  a  con- 
iUut  phenomenon  in  acute  phosphorus  poisoning.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  phoa- 
phoms  resemble  the  symptoms  of  primarj'  acute  yellow  atrophy  in  many  ways  so 
cliMely,  even  post  mortem,  that  formerly  the  two  were  often  confounded. 

Primary  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  very  rare  but  extremely  severe 
disease  which  almost  invariably  leads  to  speedy  death.  There  is  generally  no 
dttenninable  cause,  and  its  violims  are  struck  down  in  blooming  health.  It  is 
iw»t  common  in  young  adiTlt  life  between  the  fifLeenth  and  thirty-fifth  year. 
Children  and  elderly  people  have  been  occasionally  attacked.  Females  are  much 
a»re  liable  to  the  disease  than  males;  and  pregnancy  increases  the  predisposi- 
tion to  it. 

Aa  we  have  said,  we  can  not  as  a  rule  find  any  exciting  cause.  It  is  stated  that 
imes  the  onset  has  been  preceded  by  some  violent  emotional  excitement,  or 
BxeeM  in  alcohol,  or  the  like ;  but  how  important  these  factors  may  be  is  not  at 
all  dear. 

If  is  an  interesting  fact  that  sometimes  the  disease  becomes  rather  more  fre- 
quent than  usual,  and  endemic.  For  instance,  several  members  of  one  family 
nay  be  attacked.  This  favours  a  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
which  a  majority  of  the  present  ini'estigators  seem  inclined  to  adopt.  The  theory 
teferted  to  is  suggested  not  only  by  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  but  by  the 
pathological  appearances,  and  places  it  in  the  category  of  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  must  be  confessed  that  as  yet  we  know  nothing  about  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  infection. 

Pathology. — The  chief  change  found  post  mortem  is  in  the  liver,  and  it  has 
determined  the  name  given  to  the  disease. 

The  Uver  is  much  atrophied,  sometimes  being  only  one  half  or  one  third  its 
normal  size.  This  makes  its  capsule  often  seem  contracted  and  wrinkled.  The 
oi^an  is  usually  soft  and  flabby,  so  that  in  some  places  it  seems  as  if  the  finger 
wuM  be  pressed  into  it.  The  color  of  the  surface,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the 
Wftw-cociion  also,  is  yellow,  like  ochre  or  saffron;  but  the  cut  surface  may  be 
parti-<!olored,  having  red  and  yellow  spots  interspersed.  Hence  the  names  *'  red 
atrophy"  and  "yellow  atrophy."  The  arrangement  and  relative  extent  of  these 
patches  may  vary  exceedingly.  The  red  places  look  aa  if  they  had  collapsed,  and 
•^nj  toagher  than  the  yellow.  They  correspond,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  the 
tnoi*  advanced  stages  of  the  affection,  while  the  yellow  spots  have  undergone 
"wchunge.  The  lobules  are,  as  a  rule,  no  longer  distinguishable  by  the  naked 
«Te.  Such  lobules  as  can  still  he  made  out  seem  abnormally  small  and  have  a 
^^7  periphery. 

On  microscopic  examination,  we  find  that  the  essential  change  is  an  intense 
s'^d  uniform  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  affecting'  the  entire  paren- 
''itrmB.  Only  a  few  cells  still  retain  their  normal  condition.  The  others  ore  filled 
wth  large  and  small  fat-globules,  and  many  are  already  suffering  evident  disin- 
li<m  and  absorption.  Where  the  degenor.ition  is  furthest  advanced,  fat, 
•  uid  pigment  alone  remain.     Inasmuch  as  the  lymphatics  rapidly  absorb 
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and  remove  the  fatty  and  albuminoid  crnniiles,  there  is  finally  little  left  except 
blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue.  The  bloofl- vessels  are  frequently  quite  con- 
gested, nnd  thus  occasion  that  red  color  which  the  naked  eye  detects  in  the  more 
advanced,  broken-down  portions.  Frerichs  made  an  interesting  discovery,  ■whir-'V 
deserves  mention,  of  the  existence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  crystals  both  in  iLK.c 
parenchyma  and  in  the  blood-veasels.  Bilirubine  crystals  also  are  sometim^^ 
found  in  the  detritus,  and  more  rarely  in  the  interior  of  the  hepatic  cells. 

Not  only  the  liver,  but  many  other  organs  present  fatty  degeneration:  tl: — >c 
heart  in  particular,  the  kidneys,  find  rarely  the  muscles;  but  the  process  is  nlwn       -ra 

most  intense  in  the  liver.    The  skin  (vide  infra)  and  most  of  the  viscera  are  ev n- 

dently  tinged  with  jaundice. 

Acute  splenic  tumor  is  invariably  present.  This  suggests  that  the  disease  m^iiBBV 
be  infectious.  That  the  disease  is  a  constitutional  one  is  also  to  be  inferred  fro  -^^m 
the  numerous  ecchymoses  in  the  skin  and  the  interior  of  the  body,  especially  ~  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  the  serous  membran i—  ^J'"'- 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  and  the  kidneys  themselves,  and  more  rarely  in  tlKI~lie 
brain  and  heart.  This,  again,  is  like  the  grave  septic  diseases.  The  blood  itsth. — -xU 
is  dark,  with  few  clot3.  leucine  and  tyrosine  have  repeatedly  been  detected  in  E^  it. 
The  peritoneum  and  other  serous  cavities  sometimes  contain  a  considerab^^^^le 
amnimt  of  serum. 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  is  usually  divided  into  two  stages,  the  first  —  oi 
which  corresponds  to  the  milder  prodromal  symptoms,  the  second  to  those  seve  ^^re 
Bymptoma  which  are  alone  characteristic.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  fij"  — -'t 
period  is  wanting,  or  is  fo  brief  that  the  patient  is  plunged  almost  without  war.  "n- 
ing  into  the  gravest  condition. 

The  prodromata  in  most  cases  consist  of  constitutional  disturbances  and  mi 1" 

gftstro- intestinal  symptoms.  The  patient  is  languid,  without  appetite,  and  disi^^  n* 
clined  to  exertion.  There  are  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  alight  pains  in  the  gai^^^s* 
tro-hepatic  region,  and  sometimes  moderate  fever.  In  a  few  days  jaundice  usual  — 2J.y 
appears.    This  is  almost  invariably  taken  for  an  ordinary  catarrhal  attack. 

After  some  days,  or  it  may  be  weeks,  the  second  stage  begins.  The  chi'^-'  *' 
characteristic  of  this  is  the  occurrence  of  grave  nervous  symptoms.  First  the  -'^sre 
is  violent  headache,  with  sleeplessness  and  marked  restlessness.    The  intellect  ^ 

usually  somewhat  dulled  even  now,  and  articulation  is  slow  and  clumsy.  TJ^K-*'® 
mental  confusion  usually  advances  very  rapidly  to  a  noisy  and  violent  deliriuc^*^- 
The  excitement  becomes  at  times  maniacal.  The  patient  screams  and  storms,  ar"^^^*^*' 
he  can  hardly  be  kept  in  bed.  Often  there  are  convnl.sivo  twitchings  of  individu  ^•^"^ 
muscles;  and  there  may  be  typical  epileptiform  attacks,  but  this  is  not  comrao  ^cr^^' 
After  one  or  two  days,  or  rarely  longer,  the  excitement  abates,  and  is  followed  h0^  "• 
sopor,  which  soon  passes  into  deep  coma.  At  death  the  patient  is  usually  pe-^5=J»'^^ 
fectly  unconscious.  It  is  exceptional  for  the  excited  stage  to  be  wanting;  in  suc^  -^^ 
cases  the  first  nervous  symptom  is  sopor. 

The  cause  of  the  ner^'ous  symptoms  has  not  yet  been  explained  in  a  way  9^  . 

silence  discussion.    The  same  theories  which  have  l)een  set  xip  to  ar^count  for  tt"»  "  _ 
grave  form  of  jaundice  in  general  (see  appendix  to  this  chapter)  have  aho  hee^ 
employed  to  elucidate  the  nervous  phenomena  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.    Thu-  -^^ 
some  refer  them  to  cholamia,  some  to  acholia.    In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  th*^^*^' 
liver  it  might  also  be  that  the  primary  specific  processes  of  infection  or  intoxicff=^^^' 
tion  are  factors  in  the  development  of  the  severe  cerebral  symptoms. 

The  jaundice,  which  is  present  even  in  the  first  stage,  afterward  usually  deep::^^^^^ 
ens.    The  urine  contains  bile-pigment,  and  many  investigators  have  nko  foun^^^ 
bile-acids  in  it.    If  these  latter  are  present,  it  suggests  that  the  jaundice  is  no  ^ 
(as  was  formerly  believed)  hiematogenous — that  is,  the  result  of  a  destniction  o  "^ 
red  blood-corpuscles  and  the  transfonnation  of  their  pigment  into  biliary  color^ 


lag  matter — but  is  due  rnther  to  a  Tctenttcn  of  bile.  Just  how  this  retention 
wises  we  do  not  yet  know  definitely.  The  obstruction  can  not  be  in  the  large 
bile-duets,  for  the  gaU-blodder  is  usually  found  empty.  ITcnce  the  cause  of  the 
retention  of  bile  and  of  the  jnundiee  is  probably  a  derangement  of  the  smaller 
biliary  passages  within  the  liver.  We  should  add  that  in  a  few  rare  cases  there 
has  been  little  or  no  jaundice. 

On  physical  examination  of  the  liver  during  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  there 
is  usually  a  striking  diminution  of  hepatic  dullness,  corresponding  to  the  atrophy 
of  the  organ.  Generally  the  first  change  to  be  detected  ia  a  contraction  of  the 
left  lobe,  aa  shown  by  the  development  of  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  epigastrium. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  illness,  the  hepatic  dullness  is  normal  or  slightly 
inezeased  in  area.  If  the  disease  proves  very  rapidly  fatal,  the  organ  may  never 
beoome  veiy  small.  In  most  cases,  though  by  no  moans  in  all,  there  are  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  hepatic  region,  but  these  are  seldom  so  great  as  in  phosphonia 
poisoning. 

The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  almost  con- 
stant symptom  of  the  disease.    Even  during  life  some  increase  of  the  area  of 
splenic  dullness  can  usually  be  made  out,  and  some- 
times the  spleen  can  be  felt  under  the  edge  of  the 
ribe. 

The  occurrence  of  the  liRnnorrhagee,  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  under  the  pathological  le- 
sions, can  often  be  demonstrated  during  life.  The 
cutaneous  ecchymoses  can,  of  course,  be  seen,  and 
tbe  hff-morrhages  in  the  mucous  membranes  may 
give  rise  to  hGematemesia,  bloody  stools,  bleeding 
from  the  female  genitals,  or  epistaxis.  The  hflem- 
orrhagea  are  due  probably  to  the  impaired  nutri- 
tion and  diminished  resisting  power  of  the  vascular 
wUs  occasioned  by  the  grave  constitutional  disturb- 
anoei 

The  condition  of  the  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  is  very  interesting.  The 
amount  is  either  normal  or  slightly  dimini?hed,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  some- 
what increased.  Often  there  is  a  trace  of  albumen.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  presence  of  bile-pigment.  The  point  of  chief  interest,  however,  is  one  that 
■rrerichs  discovered  and  various  others  have  since  confirmed — namely,  the  great 
uimuution  of  urea  and  the  appearance  in  its  place  of  several  other  substances, 
^ch  are  likewise  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminoid  matter,  and 
*Q*»ent,  in  all  probability,  tbe  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  urea.  Of  these  sub- 
•^•Dfitt,  the  most  important  are  leucine  and  tyrosine.  Their  characteristic  crys- 
}^ji  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  microscope  in  the  urinary  sediment  (see 
*!?.  63).  The  crystals  may  also  sometimes  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  drop  of 
M>e  iresh  urine  to  evaporate  slowly  upon  an  object-glass.  The  proper  way,  how- 
'^  to  demonstrate  these  crystals  is  to  precipitate  the  urine  with  basic  acetate 
^''lead,  to  remove  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  then  to  evaporate  the  filtrate  thus  obtained  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 
tneifl  are  some  other  abnormal  constituents  to  be  found  in  the  urine  besides 
l^Qcme  and  tyrosine;  but  what  their  significance  is  wo  do  not  know.  Among 
•^^se  are  sarcolactic  acid,  oxj-mnndelic  (paraoxyjihenylglycolic)  acid,  peptonoid 
•^bstancea,  and  large  amounts  of  kreatine. 

it  at  once  suggests  itself  that  this  disappenrance  of  urea  and  appearance  of 
^icine  and  tyrosine,  which  are  regnrded  as  preparatory  stages  in  the  formation 
v''^'  ^^^  valuable  support  to  ircissner's  and  Von  Schroder's  idea  that  this 
•"wtaace  is  manufactured  in  the  liver. 


Fjo.  63.— n   lyiiclni*  cn'state. 
Tynwlne  uryslals. 
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As  to  the  other  organs  little  reed  be  said.  Vomiting  is  very  frequent  in  the 
second  stage,  as  well  as  in  the  first.  It  usually  ushers  in  the  severe  cerebral  pymp- 
toms.  The  stools  are,  as  a  rule,  clay-colored,  as  is  usual  in  jaundice.  There  is 
generally  constipation.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  often  reaching  140  to  160  bents  per 
minute,  and  is  also  small  and  compressible.  It  is  this  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
contrasting  with  its  usual  slowness  during  the  first  stage,  which,  along  with  the 
Yomiting,  announces  the  onset  of  dangerous  symptoms.  The  pulmonary  signs 
are  seldom  marked,  although  there  may  be  bronchitis  or  a  pneumonia  due  to 
the  inhalation  of  foreign  substances.  During  the  coma  which  precedes  death 
respiration  is  usually  hurried,  and  often  deep  and  noisy.  Sometimes  it  ia 
irregular. 

The  temperature  is  generally  approximately  normal.  Toward  the  fatal  termi- 
nation there  may  be  a  subnormal  temperature.  Still  more  frequently  the  tem- 
perature rises  before  death,  and  even  sometimes  grows  higher  after  death,  reach- 
ing 107.5°  (42^  C.)  or  more. 

In  case  the  disease  attacks  a  pregnant  woman,  abortion  or  premature  delivery 
is  almost  certain  to  occur. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  depends  mainly  upon  the  length  of  the  first 
stage.  This  may  be  wholly  absent,  or  may  be  brief,  or  may  occupy  several  weeks. 
The  duration  of  the  second  stage,  reckoning  from  the  occurrence  of  grave  cere- 
bral symptoms,  is  generally  only  a  few  days  (two  to  four),  rarely  a  week.  The 
termination  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  has  been  ob- 
served. 

The  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  tiU  the  second  stage.  The  symptoms  of  the 
first  stage  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  simple  catarrhal  jaundice.  With 
the  development  of  the  grave  symptoms  all  doubt  usually  vanishes.  The  general 
course  of  the  disease,  the  deep  jaimdice,  the  cerebral  disturbances,  the  cutaneous 
ecchymosesT  and  the  character  of  the  urine,  form  a  clinical  picture  resembling  no 
other  disease.  The  only  cases  where  there  can  be  any  uncertainty  about  the  dia^;^ 
nosis  are  the  exceptional  ones  in  which  there  is  no  jaundice.  It  is  of  practical 
importance  to  distinguish  this  disease  from  acute  phosphorus  poisoning  (q.  v.). 
The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  the  history  of  the  case  and  from 
the  following  factors : 


Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  of  thk  Liver 

1.  Prodromes  are  usually  present,  but 
may  be  itbseiiL 

2.  JuuiidioG  develops  early,  sometimes  be- 

ics  marked. 

8.  Liver  seldom  enlarged,  becomes  atro- 
phic from  the  start;  pain  id  he[iatic  region 
nut  t  he  rule. 

4.  Maniaoal  delirium  very  freqnpnt. 

5.  Not  infrequently  fever,  sometimes 
high  fever. 

G.  Ijeuctne  and  tyrosine  often  found  in 
the  nrino. 

7.  Spleen  often  enlarged. 


PaOSPBOBL'S  Poiso.vtNo 

1.  Pro«lromes  are  almost  always  present. 

2.  Jaundice  does  not  appear  until  rsthiT 
lute,  mid  it  nmy  be  slight  to  ihe  end. 

3.  Liver  niui-h  ciilHrgeU  until  death,  and 
very  painful. 

4.  Seldom  mnrked  delirium. 

5.  Not     ttirrei]Ueiitlj     fever    is    alnent 
tlirou«:hout. 

6.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  found  in  urine 
exceplJonHlIy. 

7.  Usually  no  enlargement  of  tiio  spleen. 


After  what  has  been  said,  we  need  hardly  odd  that  treatment  is  unavailing. 
Usually  laxatives  are  employedt  particularly  calomel.  The  nervous  symptoms  are 
combated  by  an  ice-cap  and  baths  and  narcotics;  the  vomiting,  by  opium  and  bits 
of  ice;  and  the  cardiac  weakness,  by  stimulants. 
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rERNiaOUS  JAUKOICE.      CUOL-EMIA  AVD  ACHOLIA 


Reference  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  tlie  preceding  chapterg  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  sudden  supervention  of  grave  nervous  derancements  in  the  course  of 
various  hepatic  diseases.  These  nervous  symptoms  resemble  one  another  so  much 
in  the  different  instances  of  their  occurrence  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  them 
always  due  to  the  same  cause. 

These  symptoms  are  relatively  most  frequent  when  there  ia  chronic  biliary 
retention.  Whether  this  retention  be  the  result,  for  exnmple.  of  obstruction  of  the 
common  or  the  hepatic  duct,  or  of  stenosis  of  the  biliary  pasanffcs  from  a  carci- 
noma involving  the  opening  of  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum  or  that  duct 
itself,  the  patient  may  quite  suddenly  fall  into  a  condition  which  in  many  respects 
corresponds  to  the  second  stage  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  just  dnscribed-  Grave 
cerebral  disturbances  declare  themHclvos,  with  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma. 
There  are  haamorrhages  into  the  skin  and  into  the  mucous  mnmbranea,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  patient  dies.  Usually  the  end  is  attended  with  hiph  fever.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  a  temperature  of  lOT.i**  (41.9**  C)  in  a  case  of  oancer  at  the  duo- 

Idenal  extremity  of  the  common  duct.  It  is  this  group  of  symptoms  which  is  usu- 
ally termed  pernicious  jaundice;  but  almost  precisely  similar  phenomena  may 
suddenly  appear  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  when  there  is  no  great  degree  of  jaundice, 
if  any. 
Exactly  what  produces  these  grave  results  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  the 
other  disorders  just  enumerated,  we  are  not  certain.  In  the  main  three  theories 
have  been  propounded  in  explanation.  The  first  theory,  the  latest  champion  of 
which  ia  Leyden,  attributes  pernicious  jaundice  to  cholfflmia — that  is,  to  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  blood  of  the  constituents  of  bile,  and  in  particular  of  the  biliary 
acids,  as  a  result  of  absorption.  This  accumulation,  it  is  said,  is  promoted  by  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  the  jaundice  upon  the  activity  of  the  kidneys.  Opposed  to 
this  theory  is  the  fact  that  these  same  symptoma  may  occur  when  there  is  no 
marked  hepatogenous  jaundice. 

Bouchard  and  other  French  physicians  ascribe  to  the  liver  the  function  of 

rendering  harmless  the  products  of  the  decay  of  albuminous  matters  developing 

in  the  intestine,  which  may  be  absorbed  and  enter  the  ciroulation.    Destruction  of 

fhe  hepatic  cells  would  consequently  lead  to  auto-intoxication  with  these  intes- 

ttinn.}  ptomaines.    In  Germany  this  doctrine  has  gained  few  adherents. 
The  view  which  we  are  most  inclined  to  accept  is  that  of  Frerichs.    Ue  has 
■''^^11  to  the  group  of  symptoms  under  discussion  the  name  of  acholia.     These 
*>■«-■-> ptoms  he  ascribes  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  those  substances  which  under 
''OT'iaaal  conditions  are  manufactured  by  the  liver  into  bile,  but  which  in  such  cases 
**^<^"*-xmulate  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues.    As  Frerichs  himself  has  said,  and  we 
^'i^ve  very  justly,  this  view  should  be  extended  to  include  all  other  metabolic 
^"^^iistions  of  the  liver,  and  especially  the  production  of  urea.     There  is  no  doubt 
'**^  "t    the  processes  of  metamorphosis  are  very  active  in  the  liver.     That  these 
**^*^"*^».ld  be  incomplete  when  there  is  a  severe  anatomical  lesion  of  the  liver,  or 
^"^*i  there  is  persistent  biliary  obstruction,  is  very  likely,  and  this  limitation  of 
^^^^i-'^ty  might  occasion  an  accumulation  of  all  sorts  of  material  in  the  blood. 
^•^ ^     Tnay,  therefore,  reprard  acholia,  using  the  word  as  Frerichs  docs,  ns  entirely 
*^^-lopou8  to  unemia,  which  latter  appears  not  only  in  diseases  of  tbe  kidney  but 
^^<*    when  the  ureters  are  obstructed.    In  this  sense  the  name  rhriljpmia  would 
*^  T>referable  to  the  term  acholia,  to  represent  a  condition  analogous  to  urtDmia — 
XajKing  the  word  chola;mia  to  mean  the  intoxication  of  the  blood  with  all  sorts  of 
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substances  due  to  the  imperfect  metamonihogis  going*  on  in  the  liver,  and  not,  as 
Leyden  formerlj'  held,  the  saturation  of  the  blood  with  the  completely  formed 
components  of  the  bile. 

The  termination  of  cholaGmia  or  acholia  ia  almost  always  unfavorable.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  there  is  usually  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  par- 
enchyma to  be  found  post-mortem,  as  the  anatomical  expression  of  its  8uspende<l 
function. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


ICTEBITS   NEONATORUM 

(Jaundici  of  th^  Ktiv-hom) 

Fbbqdemtly  the  normal  r«i  color  of  the  skin  in  children  changes  on  the  pec-  -!!r»-c- 
ond,  third,  or  fourth  day  after  birth  to  a  distinctly  yellow,  jaundiced  hue.  Th^  jc^d 
yellow  tinge  is  deeper  on  the  face  and  trunk  than  on  the  extremities.  There  »r*^—^  re 
no  special  dipestive  or  constitutional  disturbances.  Still  it  may  be  taken  for  th»  MzMi9 
rule  that  weaklings  and  premature  infants  more  often  present  this  jaundice  thai  x:  ^e^n 
do  vigorous  babea.  The  abnormal  hue  is  abnost  certain  to  vanish  in  a  week  or  «z:»  or  ^ 
two,  and  leave  no  sequela?.  The  termination  is  unfavorable  in  those  instancet-^^^w* 
alone  where  there  is  some  special  complication,  not  directly  connected  with  th».«r:ilie 
jaundice  as  such. 

The  letiolopy  is  a  disputed  matter.  A  large  number  of  theories  of  all  sortK  ^  ~ts 
have  been  set  up,  no  one  of  which  to  this  day  has  gained  universal  acceptances^ '^:^- 
Formexly  there  was  considerable  tendency  to  regard  the  jaundice  as  h8e.matoge"^»"^r^ 
nous — that  is,  as  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  pigment  of  broken-down  blood.ff':*^- 
corpuscles  into  bile-pigment.  Points  which  seemed  to  support  this  view  are  th»  .«~:Mhe 
light  (not  jaundiced)  color  of  the  urine  and  the  yellow  color  of  the  stools  (fronc:^*ni 
bilel.  But  more  accurate  examination  has  shown  that  the  urine  does  contniK"  i  in 
biliary  pigment,  as  do  also  the  kidneys  of  such  infants  as  happen  to  die  during  .«'~ng 
the  existence  of  the  jaundice;  and  the  biliary  acids  have  been  clearly  showTi  t*  '^^  to 
be  present  in  the  serous  transudations.  It  is  therefore  assumed  at  present  b;.-«=^'T 
most  authors  that  icterus  neonatorum  is  hepatogenous;  but  how  the  bili.nri"^^^'':'' 
retention  and  consequent  absorption  are  cnused  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  Ml  M  -•'P 
is  not  ejected  properly,  from  weakness,  or  the  ducts  may  be  narrow,  or  temporaril::  9'  -»iy 
plugged  by  desquamated  epithelium.  Birch-Hirschfeld  baa  called  attention  t-  ^*'  *^ 
the  fact  that  after  birth  there  is  a  tendency  to  considerable  passive  congestion  O'**^^^  ^^ 
the  liver,  with  resultant  oedema  of  Glisson's  capsule  and  pressure  upon  the  inter:*'  ^'" 
lobular  bile-ducts.  Probably  more  importance,  however,  attaches  to  a  circum*"*'"™' 
stance  which  Hofmeier  has  noted,  that  in  the  first  days  after  birth  many  red  cor-*"  ^^"^ 
puscles  are  disintegrated,  and  consequently  there  is  a  comparatively  large  sec 
tion  of  bile.  This  might  easily  lead  to  congestion  of  the  smallest  bile-ducts  flnf» 
BO  to  icterus;  but  it  should  be  said  this  view  has  its  opponents.  Quincke  hat 
an  entirely  different  explanation  of  icterus  neonatorum.  He  goes  back  tn  an  ol. » 
theory  enunciated  by  Peter  Frank.  According  to  this,  the  jaundice  of  the  new  "* 
born  is  due  to  the  absorption  by  the  intestine  of  a  large  amount  of  biliary  color** 
ing  matter  from  the  meconium  in  the  large  intestine.  Now,  if  the  duciu.it  ranofM*- 
remains  open  for  some  little  time  after  birth,  as  it  often  does,  this  biliary  pigmeni* 
is  carried  not  to  the  liver,  but  by  means  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  directly  Intc:' 
the  systemic  circulation.  The  meconium  is  rich  in  bile  picmcnt,  and  moreovp** 
there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of  biliary  coloring  matter  in  the  ncw-bnm.  rth^ 
in  them  bilimbine  is  not  changed  into  urobiline  in  the  intestine,  and  finally  th^ 
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xenal  secretion  of  the  new-bom  is  at  first  very  scanty.    Consequently,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  bile-pigment  from  the  intestine  results  in  jaundice. 

It  is  well  to  mention  in  conclusion  that  in  very  rare  instances  there  is  complete 
congenital  stenosis,  or  even  entire  absence,  of  the  larger  bile-ducts.  Then  deep 
jaundice  comes  on  soon  after  birth,  and  is  persistent.  The  children  become  ex- 
tremely emaciated,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  inevitably  perish. 


CHAPTER  IX 
SYPHILIS    OF   THE    LIVEB 

2itiolog7  and  Pathology. — Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  occurs  both  when 
the  Qrphilis  is  acquired  and  when  it  is  congenital.  Congenital  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  liver  may  be  diffuse  or  localized,  and  it  causes  a  cellular  infiltration  in 
either  case.  If  the  changes  are  extensive,  the  organ  is  hard  and  considerably 
enlarged;  or,  if  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue  has  undergone  contraction, 
the  liver  is  smaller  than  normal,  and  its  surface  is  uneven.  In  some  cases  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  distinct  gummata  of  considornble  size  have  been  observed. 

In  acquired  syphilis,  hepatic  disease  is  one  of  the  so-called  tertiary  symptoms, 
and  does  not  usually  develop,  at  least  to  any  groat  extent,  until  several  years  after 
infection.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a  very  late  result.  It  may  take  the  form  either  of 
a  diffuse  syphilitic  hepatitis,  or  of  circumscribed  gummata  or  syphilomata.  The 
diffuse  hepatatis  does  not  present  essentially  different  anatomical  appearance!) 
from  those  of  ordinary  cirrhosis,  although  in  syphilis  the  changes  are  seldom  so 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  organ.  The  gummata  are  the  most  char- 
acteristic, and  the  most  important  clinically.  They  may  form  separate  tumors 
the  size  of  an  apple  or  even  larger.  The  convex  surface  of  the  organ,  particularly 
that  portion  near  the  suspensory  ligament,  seems  to  be  a  favorite  location  for  the 
new  growth.  The  same  is  true  of  the  porta  hcpatis,  where  GHsson's  capsule  enters 
the  liver.  At  the  autopsy  the  gummata  have  in  most  cases  already  begun  to 
undergo  contraction.  If  so,  the  liver  is  usually  smaller  than  normal,  and  trav- 
ersed in  various  directions  by  deep  furrows,  which  divide  it  into  lobes.  These 
fnrrows  are  due  to  firm  cicatricial  bands,  among  the  fibers  of  which  we  may 
sometimes  find  necrotic  and  cheesy  vestiges  of  the  gumma  proper.  Often  there  is 
evident  ^i)hilitic  endarteritis  in  the  smaller  and  sometimes  also  in  the  larger 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein. 

Clinical  Eistory. — Circumscribed  syphilitic  changes  in  the  liver  often  give  rise 
to  no  symptoms  whatever.  It  is  only  when  the  disease  comes  to  disturb  the  portal 
circulation  that  a  series  of  symptoms  result,  which,  for  evident  reasons,  may  bo 
analogous  in  all  essential  points  to  the  eflfocts  of  ordinary  cirrhosis.  Whenever 
the  sjrphilitic  growths  contract  so  as  to  obliterate  a  large  number  of  branches  of 
the  portal  vein,  or  whenever  a  gumma  happens  to  be  so  situated  as  to  compress 
the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  itself,  then  the  well-known  results  of  portal  obstruc- 
tion are  inevitable,  the  chief  being  ascites  and  enlargement  of  the  spl<»pn.  The 
disturbance  of  circulation  often  gives  ri:«e  also  to  anorexia  and  digestive  disorders. 
Experience  shows  jaundice  to  be  rare  in  hepatic  syphilis,  but  it  may  appear  when 
the  lesions  involve  the  larger  bile-ducts  or  a  conpiderable  number  of  the  smaller 
biliary  passages. 

On  physical  examination,  the  results  vary  according  to  the  form  and  the  stage 
of  the  disorder.  Sometimes  the  larger  gummata  may  be  plainly  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  usually  as  flattened  hemispheres.    Frequently,  also,  we  can  feel 
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the  edge  of  the  enlarged  org'an,  and  can  detect  that  the  edge  is  less  shnrp  than  nor- 
mal. In  other  instances  the  separate  elevations  and  prominences  can  be  made 
out.     The  area  of  dullness  on  percussion  of  course  varies  in  different  cases. 

It  deser\'es  mention  that  hepatic  svphilis  quite  often  causes  severe  pain,  some- 
times over  the  entire  region  of  the  liver  and  sometimes  in  just  one  spot.  Pain  is 
by  no  means  felt  in  every  case.  With  the  pain  there  may  be  great  tenderness 
on  pressure. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  tedious,  and  it  may  occupy  many  years. 
Probably,  too,  lesions  exist  in  many  cases  long  before  there  are  any  symptoms. 
Just  as  in  cirrhosis,  ascites  is  usually  the  first  thing  to  attract  the  patient's  atten- 
tion. Improvement  and  temijorary  arrest  of  the  disease  are  more  frequent  than 
in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  Still,  in  most  cases,  if  the  lesions  are  at  all  extensive, 
the  termination  is  unfavorable. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy.  Usually  the  objective  changes  in  the  liver, 
the  ascites,  and  the  enlarged  spleen,  indicate  hepatic  trouble,  but  we  are  often 
unable  to  determine  just  what  the  trouble  is.  Naturally,  the  {etiological  factors 
are  of  great  importance.  In  a  topor  we  would  think  rather  of  the  common  form 
of  cirrhosis.  If  there  is  a  sj-philitic  history,  or  if  we  find  scars  in  the  throat, 
irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  bones,  or  other  signs  of  a  specific  dyscrasia, 
we  would  naturally  ascribe  the  hepatic  disorder  to  the  same  cause.  As  to  special 
signs,  if  the  prominences  on  the  liver  are  rather  large  in  contrast  to  the  smaller 
granulations  of  common  cirrhosis,  syphilis  is  somewhat  more  probable.  Severe 
pain  in  the  right  hypoehondrium  also  suggests  syphilis  rather  than  cirrhosis.  It 
should  also  be  considered  that  the  course  of  hepatic  syphilis  is  usually  much  more 
protracted  than  that  of  ordinary  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

Treatment. — Wliether  we  feel  certain  that  syphilitic  hepatitis  exists,  or  merely 
susiMict  it,  specific  treatment  should  be  tried.  Mercury  and  potassic  iodide  should 
botli  be  given,  but  probably  the  iodide  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  These 
remedies  can  be  successful  only  when  the  gummata  are  still  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. Our  therapeutic  efforts  produce  no  impression  upon  the  cicatricial  bands, 
the  contraction  of  which  is  the  main  cause  of  derangement.  Indeed,  even  the 
absorption  of  gummata  may  not  always  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
patient,  because  of  the  mechanical  disturbance  due  to  the  consequent  cicatricial 
change.  Hence,  in  general,  the  results  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  are  not  very 
favorable. 

For  symptomatic  treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  cirrhosia 
of  the  liver. 


CH.\PTER   X 


CANCEB    OF    THE    LIVEIl    AlTD    BILE-DUCTS 


iEtiology  and  Pathology.- — Primary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  very  rare,  but  sec- 
ondary or  metastatic  cancer  of  this  organ  is  met  with  often.  The  chief  explana- 
tion of  this  latter  fact  is  the  slowness  of  the  blood-current  in  the  liver,  which 
favors  the  deposition  of  the  cancerous  germs  suspended  in  the  blood. 

Secondary  hepatic  cancer  may  be  a  sequel  to  primary  cancer  of  any  organ.  It 
is  most  often  seen,  however,  when  the  primary  growth  lies  within  the  portal  sys- 
tem, in  the  stomach,  intestines,  rectum,  cesophagus,  or  pancreas.  In  some  in- 
stances the  projection  of  the  primary  growth  into  the  lumen  of  a  branch  of  the 
portal  vein  has  been  directly  demonstrated,  thus  furnishing  an  obvious  source  for 
metastasis.    The  secondary  cancers  in  the  liver  may  be  very  numerous.    They  are 
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round  both  within  the  organ  and  upon  its  surface.  If  superficial,  they  form  flat- 
tened protuberances,  which  are  often  dimpled  in  the  middle.  If  the  new  growth 
is  extensive,  the  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

As  we  have  said,  primary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  very  unusual.  It  may  occur 
either  in  the  form  of  separate  large  nodules,  or  as  a  more  diffuse  cancerous  infil- 
tration pervading  the  greater  part  of  the  organ.  Histologically  considered,  the 
primary  growths  are  of  cylindrical-cell  carcinoma,  apparently  originating  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  minute  bile-ducts,  but  also,  according  to  some  authors,  some- 
times starting  from  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  larger  bile-ducts  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
trenuinc  primary  hepatic  cancer,  and  therefore  it  ia  of  more  importance  clinically. 
The  gall-bladder  may  also  be  the  seat  of  primary  carcinoma.  Erom  these  sources 
may  proceed  abundant  metastatic  growths  in  the  liver  itself. 

As  to  the  aetiology  of  hepatic  cancer  we  can  be  brief.  The  disease  is  most  fre- 
quent in  advanced  life,  from  forty  to  sixty,  followijig  in  this  the  general  rule  for 
cancer.  Of  special  exciting  causes,  there  is  only  one  to  be  mentioned — that  is, 
biliary  calculL  As  we  have  already  remarked  (see  page  551),  the  formation  of 
cancer  subsequent  to  cholelithiasis  has  been  observed  so  many  times  that  mere 
coincidence  is  out  of  the  question. 

Cluiical  History.— Diagnosis. — Mnny  small  nodules  of  cancer,  as  well  as  large 
masses  which  are  favorably  situated,  may  exist  in  tlie  liver  without  exciting  any 
symptoms.  If  there  ia  an  undoubted  primary  cancer  in  another  organ,  such  as 
the  stomach,  we  must  always  remember  the  possibility  of  metastatic  growths  in 
the  liver;  but  they  can  not  be  proved  to  exist,  unless  they  alter  appreciably  the 
size  or  shape  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  their  existence  may  be  inferred,  when  we 
observe  either  ascites  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  from  pressure  on  the  portal 
rein,  or  jaundice  from  pressure  on  the  bile-ducts. 

On  palpation,  we  are  often  able  to  make  out  plainly  one  or  more  tumors  in 
hepatic  cancer.  These  tumors  are  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  they  are  directly 
connected  with  it,  as  we  can  prove  by  marking  out  its  limits  by  percussion  and 
3>alpation.  Another  charactcrstic  sign  is  that  almost  all  hepatic  tumors  can  be 
:felt  to  move  with  respiration,  on  account  of  the  inspiratory  depression  of  the  dia- 
3)hragm  pushing  down  the  liver  and  alt  that  is  joined  to  it.  Percussion  over  a 
lepatic  tumor  almost  invariably  gives  flatness,  in  contrast  to  the  muffled  tym- 
3)anitic  resonance  of  many  gastric  tumors. 

The  most  characteristic  condition  is  not  a  very  rare  one;  in  it  the  liver  is  the 
seat  of  a  very  large  number  of  cancerous  nodules.  In  such  cases  the  organ  is 
usually  much  enlarged.  Often  we  can  detect  by  mere  inspection  a  great,  irres'ular 
prominence  in  the  hepatic  region,  pressing  forward  the  flabby,  atrophied  walla  of 
the  abdomen,  reaching  down  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  or  even  lower,  and 
moving  with  respiration.  On  palpation,  we  can  feel  most  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  the  separate  cancerous  nodules  scattered  over  it-  These  usually 
are  as  large  as  walnuts,  or  even  apples,  and  they  are  often  umbilicnted.  The 
lower  or  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  can  often  be  made  out  plainly,  and  it  also  is 
often  the  seat  of  nodules;  and  we  can  sometimes  feel  nodules  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  organ. 

The  other  clinical  phenomena  in  hepatic  cancer  have  several  causes:  (1)  The 
primary  disease,  such  as  cancer  of  the  stomach;  (2)  the  general  cancerous  ca- 
chexia, as  shown  by  languor,  emaciation,  and  possibly  a  slight  a?dema  of  the 
ankles;  and  (-3)  the  possible  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  or  bile-ducta.  This 
compression  is  not  infrequent,  and  produces  a  moderate  or  even  a  large  ascitic 
effusion.    Even  in  the-se  instances  the  spleen  i?  seldom  much  enlarged  as  a  result 

the  passive  congestion,  because  the  universal  emaciation  and  ansemia  counter- 
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act  the  tendency  to  increase  in  size.  Jaundice  is  relatively  more  frequent  in 
cancer  of  the  liver  than  is  ascites.  It  is  caused  by  compression  either  of  the 
hepatic  duct  or  of  the  minuter  bile-ducts.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  can 
easily  see  that  hepatic  cancer  may  exist  without  producing  cither  icterus  or 
ascites. 

The  diflferential  diagnosis  of  hepatic  cancer  from  cancer  in  other  organs  is 
sometimea  extremely  difficult.  This  is  particularly  true  of  pyloric  cancer,  and 
especially  so  when  the  pylorus  haa  become  adherent  to  the  liver,  which  often  is  the 
case.  Cancers  of  the  omentum  and  of  the  colon  sometimes  simulate  hepatic 
cancer,  but  they  seldom  move  so  decidedly  in  respiration  as  do  hepatic  tumors. 
Given  a  new  growth  in  the  liver,  it  is  usually  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish 
between  carcinoma  and  other  tumors.  In  case  of  syphilitic  new  growths,  we  have 
to  consider  the  previous  history  and  other  signs  of  syphilis,  also  the  eventual  con- 
tractions and  diminution  in  size  of  the  liver,  the  usually  longer  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Echinococci  have,  as  a  rule,  a 
much  more  regular  shape,  like  a  flattened  ball;  they  seldom  occasion  marked 
cachexia,  and  also  have  a  much  longer  clinical  history.  Large  abscesses  are  very 
rare  in  our  climate  and  they  can  usually  he  recognized  by  special  objective  condi- 
tions. Moreover,  they  cause  fever  (.rigors),  which  is  exceptional  in  carcinoma. 
.  Other  primary  tumors  of  the  liver,  such  as  sarcoma  and  adenoma,  are  very  rare, 
and  therefore  of  no  great  clinical  importance.  There  is,  however,  one  rare  but  im- 
portant tumor  of  the  liver  which  we  must  mention — viz.,  melanotic  sarcoma,  which 
may  appear  as  a  secondary  growth  in  the  liver.  It  may  be  of  enormous  extent, 
either  diffuse  or  nodular,  and  secondary  to  melanotic  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  or 
of  the  skin. 

When  we  have  decided  that  cancer  of  the  liver  is  present,  the  question  arises, 
la  it  primary  or  secondary  ?  In  the  lirst  place,  primary  cancer  here  is  so  rare  that 
the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  a  secondary  growth.  Not  infrequently  the 
primary  tumor  can  not  be  detected  during  life.  Thus  a  small  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  or  a  flat  oesophageal  cancer,  or  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  are  all  easily 
overlooked.  Cancer  in  the  rectum  may  be  detected  by  digital  examination.  Lf 
we  find  many  nodules  in  the  liver  and  no  primary  trouble  elsewhere,  then  there 
comes  the  possibility  that  there  is  primary  cancer  in  the  gall-bladder  or  the  bile- 
ducts.  In  rare  instances  palpation  may  discover  the  gull-bladder  in  a  state  of 
cancerous  degeneration  close  underneath  the  liver;  but  usually  the  viscus  will  be 
small  and  contracted,  and  the  flat  and  ulcerating  growth  is  not  noticeable,  except 
from  the  inside.  It  is  particularly  in  those  cases  of  hepatic  cancer  in  which  there 
is  at  an  early  period  great  and  persistent  icterus,  without  evidence  of  carcinoma 
in  any  other  organ,  that  we  should  be  moat  apt  to  think  of  primary  cancer  of 
the  bile-ducta. 

The  duration  of  hepatic  cancer  ia  usually  not  prolonged.  The  first  decided 
evidences  of  its  existence  no  sooner  present  themselves  than  marasmus  and  ca- 
chexia rapidly  develop.  The  fatal  end  comes  in  a  few  months,  or  at  latest  within 
a  year. 

The  prognosis  is  hopeless.  Treatment  can  avail  only  to  alleviate  somewhat 
the  patient's  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER   XI 
ECHINOCOCCUS   OF    THE    LIVER 


Natural  History  and  Patholog'y. — Inasrauch  .is  it  is  the  liver  which  suffer* 
most  frequently  from  invasions  oi  the  echinococciis,  we  will  here  state  the  main 
general  pctints  relative  to  the  troubles  produced  by  this  paraaite. 

The  tcenia  echinococcus  (see  Fig.  64)  is  a  small  tape-worm  about  four  milli- 
xnetres  long,  and  composed  of  four  joints.  It  inhabits  the  intestinal  canal  of  the 
dog.  The  head  is  small  and  hears  a  beak  which  is  provided  with  some  thirty  to 
^orty  booklets,  arranged  in  two  rows.     Behind  the  circle  of  hooklets  are  four 

jpuckera.    The  last  joint  of  the  tsenia  is  by  far  the  largest, 

«ind  contains  some  five  hundred  eggs.    Man  is  infected  by 

ingestion  of  the  eggs.    The  great  frequency  of  the  echino- 

<?occuB  in  Iceland  is  explained  by  the  close  intimacy  of  the 

^Icelanders  with  their  dogs.    In  Germany  the  echinococcus 

£s  most  frequent  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania. 

If  a  human  being  has  become   infected,   the  embryo 

ierces  the  intestinal  wall,  and  is  carried  with  the  bluud- 

::urrent  or  the  lymph-current  to  some  remote  organ.    Most 

of  the  eggs  no  doubt  are  destroyed  in  the  stomach,  as  may 

Y>e  inferred  from  the  fact  that  multiple  echinococci  are 

much  less  frequent  than  solitary  individuals.    In  a  great 

xnajority  of  cases  the  embryo  passes  through  a  branch  of  the 

portal  vein  into  the  liver  and  there  fastens  itself;  but  the 

■echinococcus  may  be  developed  in  other  organs — including 

'the  lunga  (vide  page  278),  the  bones,  the  brain,  the  kidneys, 

and  the  heart.  A  hydatid  cyst  develops  from  the  embryo, 
and  is  filled  with  a  non-albuminous  fluid.  The  cyst  is  com- 
posed of  an  external  cuticle  of  laminated  structure,  and 
an  inner,  parenchymatous  layer,  which  contains  muscular 
fibers  and  blood-vessols.  Surrounding  the  cyst,  as  it  lies  in 
(be  infested  organ,  there  is  gradually  developed  a  thick 
capsule  of  connective  tissue. 

After  the  cyst  has  continued  its  growth  for  some  four 
to  six  months,  being  now  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  there 
are  generated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  from 
the  parenchymatous  layer,  so-called  breeding  capsules,  con- 
taining ntmibers  of  echinococcus-heads,  or  "  acolices,^* 
Each  scolex  has  four  suckers  and  a  circlet  of  hooka.  It 
can  draw  itself  into  the  breeding  capsule  and  also  proiiuce  a  prominence  upon  the 

r  outer  surface  of  the  latter  (see  Figs.  65,  6G,  and  67).    The  number  of  new-formed 

'  scolices  in  an  echinococcus  is  very  great.  The  sac  grows  very  slowly  up  to  about 
the  siie  of  a  fist,  or  even  larger;  its  wall  has  a  pale,  yellow  color,  is  transparent, 
and  displays  an  extremely  characteristic  laminated  structure.  The  firmly  at- 
tached breeding  capsules  are  visible  from  the  outside  through  the  walla,  as  minute 
points. 

The  primary  cyst  often  gives  rise  to  secondary  "  daughter  vesicles,"  and  these 
to  "granddaughter  vesicles."  Some  of  these  are  formed  in  the  cuticle,  others 
from  the  breeding  capsules.  In  man  they  generally  grow  inwnrd — that  is.  are 
endogenous  {echinococcus  hydatidosus) — and  finally  become  detnched.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  may  sometimes  bo  found  free  in  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cyst. 
In  animals  the  daughter  vesicles  are  more  often  exogenous  {echinococcus  veteri' 
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norum  seu  granulosus).  A  peculiar  kind  of  echinococcus,  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  kiiid  of  new  growth,  ia  that  called  by  Virchow  tchinocoocus  muUi- 
locularia.    This  is  a  resistant  tumor  containing  much  connectiTe  tissue,  and  per- 
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meated  with  numerous  small  alveoli.  The  gelatinous  contents  of  the  alveoli  con- 
sist of  echinococcuB  vesicles.  The  growth  probably  originates  from  a  single  germ, 
which  by  persistent  exogenous  proliferation  invades  the  lymph-vessels  (perhaps 
also  the  blood-vessels  and  the  bile-ducts). 

The  growth  of  a  hydatid  cyst  is  very  slow,  and  it  may  continue  for  years.    At 
last,  however,   the  echinococcus  dies.     The  cyst  then  undergoes  considerable 
though  gradual  contraction,  and  both  walls  and  contents  become  fatty-degener- 
ated and  calcified.    In  the  mortar-like  detritus  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  soi 
characteristic  booklets. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — As  long  as  the  cyst  in  the  liver  retains  moderate  dimen — 
sions,  there  is  uiuaOy  no  discomfort.    Frequently  the  cysts  perish  and  becom« 
calcified,  without  having  ever  attracted  attention,  and  are  found  post-morter 
merely  by  accident. 

If  the  cyst  becomes  very  large,  it  causes  a  sensation  of  pressure  and  p.nin  in  thi 
hepatic  region.    In  rare  instances,  unusually  large  cysts,  if  situated  on  the  conve: 
surface  of  the  liver,  may  crowd  up  the  diaphragm  so  as  to  compress  the  lowe     ^^ 
portions  of  the  lung  and  induce  dyspncca.    In  such  cases  we  find  on  the  anterio       ■ 
or  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax  an  abnormal  protuberance,  with  dullness  an<^^-< 
diminished  respiratory  murmur.    If  a  large  echinococcus  grows  downward  int         ■* 
the  abdominal  cavity  it  occasions  pressure,  tension,  and  pain  in  the  abdomei — --^ 

Compression  of  the  portal  vein  mny  lead  to  ascites,  and  compression  of  the  bil * 

duct,  in  rare  cases,  to  jaundice.    The  tumor  can  usually  be  made  out  with  eas 
by  inspection  and  palpation.    It  is  approximately  hemispherical,  smooth,  nc 
tender,  and  feels  rather  firm  and  elastic.    There  is  often  a  aen.se  of  fluctuatior 
while  the  so-called  hydatid  thriU — to  be  elicited  by  quick  pushes  with  the  flat  c 
the  hand — is  recognized  distinctly  in  but  few  cases. 

The  condition  may  be  complimted  (1)  by  rupture  of  the  echinococcus-sa 
into  neighboring  parts,  and  (2)  by  secondary  suppuration.  Both  occurrence 
may  be  apparently  spontaneous,  or  the  result  of  traumatic  influences. 

Of  the  possible  directions  in  which  rupture  may  take  place,  penetration  of  th 
pleural  cavity  should  be  particularly  mentioned.     It  usually  results  in  an  acut^^^^ 
empyema.    Here  we  have  to  do  partly  with  secondary  infection  occasioned  b^- 
pyogenic  bacteria,  and  partly  also,  as  it  seems,  with  the  influence  of  toxic  sul 
stances  (toxalbumens)  which  are  present  in  the  echinococcus  fluid  {^vide  infraZ^^  ' 
Penetration  into  the  lungs  with  rupture  of  the  echinococcus-sac  leads  to  sever^^^ 
pulmonary  symptoms.    The  patient  may  cough  up  constitiitents  of  the  bile  an  ^^ 
small  echinococcus  vesicles,  or  portions  of  the  same-    Perforation  into  the  abdorr*^ 
inal  cavity  occasions  purulent  peritonitis.    If  viable  daughter- vesicles  are  set  tre^ 
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lllieabdixinuial  cavity,  they  mny  settle  on  sonio  fresh  spot  and  continue  to  grow. 
A*  ortWBie  exceptions  arc.  to  be  mentioned  rupture  of  the  echiuococcus-aac  into 
the  pericardium,  the  bile-ducts,  the  intestine,  the  vena  cava,  and  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney. 

Suppuration  of  an  echinococcus  in  the  liver  leads  to  the  clinical  symptoms  of 
hepatic  nbsoesa — increasing  tenderness  and  fluctuation  of  the  tumor,  f  ever,  aggra- 
TBtion  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  etc.  Perforation  of  the  abscess  into 
ueig-hboring  structures  may  occur,  in  the  same  way  as  above  mentioned.  Spon- 
taneous recovery  is  possible  but  infrequent.  In  general,  suppuration  of  an 
ocbinococx;us-sac  is  a  dangerous  condition,  unless  there  ia  surgical  interference. 

We  must  devote  a  few  words  to  echinococcus  muUilocuJaris  of  the  liver.    Afl 

been  said,  the  tumor  in  this  case  is  large,  very  firm  and  hard,  and  with  a 

I  Iftrface  which  is  either  smooth  or  rough.    Tenderness  on  pressure  is  exceptional. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  feeling  of  painful  distention  in  the  hepatic  region. 

Comparatively  often  (H.  Vierordt)  there  ia  jaundice,  which  rany  be  extreme. 

The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged.    The  bodily  condition  is  fairly  good  for  a  long 

but  later  marasmus  develops,  particularly  if  ascites  or  oedema   occurs. 

ondary  suppuration  in  the  interior  of  the  tumor  also  leads  to  fever  and  rapid 
Ibbs  of  strength.    Tbf  disease  lasts  one  to  two  years,  sometimes  much  lonpcr. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  echinococcus  of  the  liver  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  demonstration  of  a  very  slowly  developing  tumor  in  the  liver,  hemispherical, 
flnctuatJDg,  and  painless,  with  no  marked  influence  at  first  upon  the  general 
health.  If  the  patient  comes  from  a  country  where  the  echinococcus  is  particu- 
Urly  frequent,  of  course  this  renders  the  diagnosis  easier.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  to  aspirate  the  tumor  for  diagnostic  purposes.  In  this  way  we  can,  in 
•Miiy  enses  obtain  from  the  interinr  of  the  sac  a  light  yellow  non-alburainous 
fluid,  which  often  contains  sugar  and  succinic  acid;  and  in  it  sometimes,  but 
of  course  not  invariably,  are  found  upon  microscopic  examination  the  chnrac- 
J^tie  booklets,  or  little  pieces  of  the  laminated  membrane.     Lately,  however, 

licians  have  become  much  more  cautious  about  puncturing  eehinococcus-cysts, 

iTiae  the  procedure  is  sometimes  followed  by  symptoms  which  are  probably  duo 
to  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  escaping  contents  of  the  cyst  (vide  supra), 
•^ot  infrequently  after  puncture  there  occurs  urticaria  or  severe  toxic  symptoms, 
«uch  Bs  collapse,  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  diarrhoea,  chilis,  and  epileptiform  attacks; 
*nd  those  may  even  prove  quickly  fatal,  although  occurrences  of  this  sort  are 
infrequent.  They  have  brought  great  discredit  upon  the  practice  of  aspiration 
lor  diagnostic  purposes  in  case  of  echinococcus. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  multilocular  echinococcus  of  the  liver  is  always  very 
•difficult.  If  made  at  all,  it  demands  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  separate 
•.ymptoraB.  and  particularly  of  the  general  course  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinpiish  the  condition  from  hepatic  carcinoma,  cirrhosis,  or  syphilis. 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  internal  remedies,  such  as  iodine  and  mercury,  are 

oliitely  uskcless,  the  only  treatment  of  cchiiio<*occus  is  by  surgical  means.  In 
^K"  the  echinococcus  tumor  causes  little  if  any  discomfort,  the  patient  is  usually 
losth  to  consent  to  an  operation,  but  it  should  be  recommended  in  all  cases,  for  it 
Pfot^JCta  the  patient  from  the  possibility  of  later  dangerous  developments,  and  in 
'^•^U  18  no  grave  matter.  A  description  of  the  many  methods  of  surgical  treat- 
^^^i  will  be  found  in  the  text-books  on  surgery. 
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CIBCtniA-TOBY    DISTTJBBANCES    IK    THE    LIVEB 


1.  Hepatic  anscmia  is  seldnm  extreme  except  in  ca^es  of  profoiuMi 
aiitemia.  and  it  has  no  clinical  importance,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

2.  Passive  cong^estion  of  the  liver  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  is  of  imj 
tance.    It  may  arise  in  any  disorder  which  disturbs  the  systemic  circulation, 
is  oftenest  seen  in  connection  with  heart  disease,  partifiilarh-  mitral  disease-    ^CT 
alao  follows  pulmonary  emphysema  and  chronic  processes  which  result  in  coc:^  -i 
traction  of  the  lungs.    The  liver  is  enlarRcd  and  engorged.     The  hepatic  reii     ^  i 
heing  situated  in  the  center  of  the  lobules,  this  central  portion  becomes  d&tUKl  =^ 
pigmented,  while  the  periphery  of  the  lobules  seems  lighter  colored.    The  perif 
eral  cells  may  even  appear  distinctly  yellow,  from  a  fatty  infiltration  which  is  DC 
infrequent.     In  this  way  the  cut  surface  comes  to  present  that  variti?ated  appea:! 
ance  which  has  led  to  the  name  of  "  nutmeg  liver."    If  the  venous  stasis  be  i* 
sistent,  there  is  considerable  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  involving  esj 
cially  the  cells  near  the  center  of  each  lobule.    Thus  the  liver  is  somewhat 
duced  in  size  in  spite  of  the  secondary  increase  of  connective  tissue,  and  i 
surface  may  become  slightly  granular.    This  is  the  "atrophic  nutmeg  liver" 
"  contracted  liver  due  to  passive  congestion." 

The  clinical  phenomena  are  chiefly  those  caused  by  the  hepatic  enlargemer^^*^ 
If  chronic  cardiac  disease,  emphysema,  or  some  analogous  trouble  has  occaaionEi:3"<J 
congestion  of  the  liver,  the  area  of  hepatic  dullness  is  increased,  and  frequent  "^^3 
we  can  feel  the  edge  or  even  a  jjortion  of  the  anterior  surface.  In  well-develof 
caaes  the  liver  reaches  a  hand's-breadth  or  more  below  the  ribs  on  the  right  sid 
If  there  is  also  tricuspid  regurgitation  (q.  v.),  the  liver  is  usually  much  e' 
larged  and  can  be  felt  to  pulsate  distinctly  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  laid  upon 
Not  infrequently  in  passive  congestion  of  the  liver  there  is  jaundice,  which  roa 
be  slight  or  quite  well-marked.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  t" 
distended  blood-vessels  upon  the  small  bile-ducts  in  the  liver,  and  perhaps  also 
the  secretion  of  a  particularly  viscid  bile  containing  less  water  than  normal,  «■ 
tending  to  stagnate.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  peculiar  mixture 
jaundice  and  cyanosis  in  the  complexion  of  many  cardiac  patients  is  very  chi 
acteristic.  The  secondary  cirrhosis  of  the  congested  liver  leads  to  ascites.  \" 
may  suspect  this  condition  of  the  liver  in  all  cases  of  heart  disease  in  whi- 
ascites  is  particularly  well  marked^  in  comparison  with  the  slight  oedema  in  otl»' 
portions  of  the  body. 

Quite  often  the  congestion,  if  great,  produces  subjective  disturbances.  Tlw 
is  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  weight  in  the  hepatic  region;  and  if  the  capsule  of  t 
organ  is  tightly  stretched,  there  may  be  actual  pain. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  primary  disorder. 

3.  About  active  hypewemia  of  the  liver  we  have  little  definite  informatic 
Formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  it,  as  one  of  the  conditions  in  "i 
dominal  plethora."     Active  hyperamia  is  most  frequently  assumed  to  exist 
case  of  those  who  are  good  livers  and  of  sedentary  habit.    In  such,  we  an^ 
the  temporary  physiological  hypersemia  which  attends  digestion  passes  on  ititf 
permanent  congestion  of  the  liver.    Thereby  the  organ  is  ejilnrgod.  there  are  paj 
ful  sensations  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  digestive  disturbances,  and  "occHsioi 
slight  jaundice.     The  abnormal  condition  just  described  is  certainly  often 
with  in  practice,  but  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  clear  dividing- 
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between  active  lijiienBmia  of  tbe  liver  and  other  disturbances  which  give  rise  to 
similar  egrmptoma.  Such  are  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs;  cardiac 
hypertrophy  and  functional  cardiac  derangement,  with  passive  congestion  of  the 
liver;  fatty  liver;  and  incipient  cirrhosis. 

A  prominent  factor  in  the  production  of  active  hj'pereemia  of  the  liver  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  ingestion  of  such  matters  as  are  said  to  "  irritate  "  the  liver,  like 
the  various  spices,  coffee,  and,  above  all,  alcohol. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  liver  may  be  much  engorged  in  many  acute 
infectious  diseases,  particularly  in  i)cmicious  malarial  diseases  and  in  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever. 

It  is  also  maintained  that  the  hypereemia  may  result  from  the  cessation  of 
hsmorrhages  elsewhere,  such  as  the  catamenia  or  bleeding  from  hsemorrhoids. 
The  facts  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  sustain  this  view  are  none  of  them 
<oncliisive.  We  will  mention  that  the  "  menstrual  jaundice  "  which  occasionally 
aniears  when  the  menses  are  scanty  or  absent  has  been  referred  to  a  vicarious 
JifpersNnia  of  the  liver. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  general  statements  about  the  course  and 
duration  of  active  hypersemia  of  the  liver.  The  treatment  of  the  first  variety 
znentioned — ^namely,  that  arising  from-  an  improper  mode  of  life — demands  care- 
i^vl  regulation  of  the  diet,  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  such  as  horseback- 
riding,  and  laxatives.  We  may  order  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  a  course  of  the  waters  at 
Oarlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingen,  or  Homburg. 


CHAPTER  Xin 
▲THOFSY,    HTPBBTBOFHY,    AND    DEOENEBATIONS    07    THE    LIVES 

^  1.  Simple  Atrophy  of  the  Liyer. — Simple  atrophy  is  not  of  rare  occurrence, 
beitiigp  seen  in  senile  marasmus,  and  in  malnutrition  from  almost  any  cause.  The 
^®Kree  of  atrophy  varies.  The  borders  of  the  organ  are  much  wrinkled.  The 
lobules  seem  decidedly  smaller  than  normal,  arid  even  the  individual  cells  that 
**ill  remain  are  atrophied  and  also  usually  deeply  pigmented. 

The  condition  does  not  of  itself  give  rise  to  any  special  symptoms.  The  area  of 
**®Patic  dullness  is  usually  lessened,  but  this  sign  is  too  ambiguous  ever  to  justify 
^  in  making  from  it  a  diagnosis  of  hepatic  atrophy.  Perhaps  there  is  some  value  in 
"the  alleged  lighter  color  of  the  stools,  as  indicating  a  diminished  secretion  of  bile. 
2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  liver. — Even  under  normal  circumstances  the  liver 
^dergoes  quite  marked  alterations  in  size.  The  exact  point,  therefore,  where  an 
abnormal  hypertrophy  begins  can  not  be  i?et.  Sometimes  the  autopsy  reveals  an 
^i»U8ually  large  liver,  of  which  there  had  been  no  indications  during  life,  and  for 
^bich  no  cause  can  be  made  out. 

There  are  certain  diseases  in  which  enlarpement  of  the  liver  is  found  with 

<sottiparative  frequency:  diabetes  raellitus,  chronic  malarial  poisoning,  leukaemia, 

tod.  sometimes  rachitis.    Topers  quite  often  have  enlarged  livers,  which  as  a  rule 

^''^sent  simple  hjrpertrophic  changes.    Occasionally  a  liver  has  been  reported  as 

i        «Wwing  spots  of  localized  hyperplasia,  which  may  form  flattened  prominences 

L       ^pon  the  surface  of  the  organ. 

1  Hypertrophy  is  to  be  diagnosticated  only  when  p:ili)ntion  and  percussion  give 

1       Woof  of  an  enlargement,  and  yet  amyloid,  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  and  other  dis- 
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eases  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  can  be  excluded.    The  {eti- 
ology of  the  case  should  also  be  considered. 

3,  Fatty  Liver. — This  name  is  applied  to  excessive,  diffuse,  fatty  infiltration 
of  the  hepatic  cells.  The  size  of  the  organ  is  Increased.  It  i?  firm,  anfemic,  and  of 
a  uniform  .vcllow  color,  both  extcnially  and  upon  section.  The  microscope  shows 
that  the  cells  of  tJie  parenchyma  are  filled  with  large  and  small  globules  of  fat. 
The  fat  is  most  abundant  toward  the  periphery  of  the  lobules. 

The  causes  of  fatty  liver  are  by  no  means  clear.  Sometimes  it  is  fotind  in 
cases  of  general  obesity,  where  we  may  assume  that  the  amount  of  fat  which  the 
liver  receives  as  nourishment  is  abnormally  Rreat ;  but  often  we  find  a  liver  that 
contains  comparatively  little  fat  in  those  who  have  a  well-developed  panniculus 
adiposus  and  much  fat  in  other  organs.  Topers  may  have  a  decidedly  fatty  liver. 
The  occurrence  of  fatty  liver  in  the  cachectic,  and  particularly  in  the  consump- 
tive, ia  remarkable;  and  individuals  suffering  from  cancer,  or  marantic  children, 
may  also  exhibit  the  same  change.  We  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions that  prevent,  in  such  cases,  the  oxygenation  of  the  fat  which  comes  to  the 
liver  from  the  ingesta  or  from  other  organs. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  fatty  liver  is  in  any  way  functionally  impaired.  Thft 
only  clinical  indication,  therefore,  of  its  existence  is  the  increased  bulk  of  the? 
organ.  In  phthisis  we  may  sometimes  feel  pretty  certain  that  the  liver  is  fatty,  if 
an  increase  in  bulk  can  be  demonstrated,  and  if  other  causes  for  this  enlargement,, 
such  as  amyloid  degeneration,  appear  improbable.  If  the  anterior  edge  of  a  fatlj 
liver  can  bo  felt,  it  is  usually  found  to  be  noticeably  thick  and  blunt. 

The  trentment  of  fatty  liver  is  to  combat  the  original  disease. 

4.  Amyloid  Liver  (Wasii  Liver). — Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  al- 
most iin'nrialt!y  a  part  of  extensive  amyloid  disease,  involving  also  the  spleen 
kidneys,  intestine,  and  other  organs.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  certain  cachec 
tic  conditions,  such  as  chronic  suppuration,  as  in  caries  and  iwrsi<;tent  empyemna 
and  also  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  constitutional  syphilis. 

The  amyloid  liver  is  usually  increased  in  bulk.    The  organ  may  even  beoora 
almost  double  its  normal  size.    It  feels  very  firm  and  hard,  its  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  its  edge  is  slightly  thickened.    The  cut  surface  presents  a  charaetei^cr  rsr- 
istic  grayish-brown  "  waxy  "  appearance. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  degenerative  process  attacks  chiefly  the  walls  cr-::^  of 
the  hepatic  capillaries,  the  hepatic  cells  proper  showing  infrequent  and  sliglr'^^t'bt 
amyloid  changes.  Very  often  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  are  atrophied  an  ^r~-*»l 
somewhat  infiltrated  with  fat. 

The  diagnosis  of  amyloid  liver  requires  (1)  the  demonstration  by  palpation  **n 
and  percussion  of  hepatic  enlargement.  We  can  often  feel  a  large  part  of  tb  -*3e 
anterior  surface  and  the  margin  of  theliard  and  firm  organ.  The  liver  may  reac-— *^ 
as  low  as  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  The  diagnosis  further  demands  (2)  thssr  -^i 
some  disease  which  predisposes  to  amyloid  be  present,  and  (3)  that  there  be  ev-""^3^' 
dence  of  the  degenerative  process  in  other  organs:  the  spleen  should  he  enlarge*- -"^^• 
and  the  kidneys  secrete  an  abundance  of  albuminous  urine. 

The  other  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  are  determine:'?^^^ 
mainly  by  the  nature  of  the  causative  aflFection.    The  use  of  iodide  of  iron,  iodit' 
of  potassium,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  ammonic  chloride,  respectively,  h-^"  -^ 
been  recommended  as  particularly  efficient,  but  therapeutic  claims  of  this  ?ort  ^  '* 
not  withstand  a  rigorous  criticism.    The  chief  point  is  the  general  improvemer^^ 
of  nutrition  by  careful  diet  and  nursing.     Further  particulars  about  amylof*^ 
disease  in  general  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  amyloid  degeneration  of  tb' 
kidney. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
AvoxAUES  nr  the  shape  Ain>  position  of  the  lives 

1.  Conet  liver. — The  constant  pressure  of  the  lower  ribs  against  the  liver,  as 
a  result  of  tight  lacing,  often  produces  an  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma 
from  pressure,  as  shown  by  a  deep  furrow  crossing  transversely  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  This  "  corset  furrow  "  lies  chiefly  in  the  right  lobe.  Its  usual 
situation  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  the  atrophy  may  be  so  extreme 
that  the  liver  is  divided  into  a  large  upper  part  and  a  small,  usually  roundish, 
lower  portion,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  tissue.  At  the  atrophic  place,  the 
connective-tissue  capsule  of  the  liver  is  almost  always  much  thickened.  Often 
the  lower  section  can  be  bent  upward  as  if  attached  by  a  hinge. 

This  deformity  of  the  liver  is  found  quite  often  in  elderly  females,  and  rarely 
in  men,  as  in  soldiers.  Unless  extreme,  it  can  not  be  detected  during  life,  and  it 
causes  no  discomfort.  Even  the  bad  cases  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occasion  any  special 
qrmptoms;  but  they  can  be  clearly  made  out  if  the  abdominal  walls  are  lax.  The 
deep  transverse  furrow  can  be  felt,  and  also  the  lower  section,  with  its  usually 
blunt  edge.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  old  women  we  must  bear  this  condition 
in  mind,  else  we  might  easily  confound  it  with  some  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
such  as  amyloid  or  passive  congestion,  or  even  new  growths. 

In  some  few  cases  a  well-marked  corset  liver  seems  to  cause  especial  symptoms. 
It  occasions  a  constant  feeling  of  pressure  and  tugging  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
Sometimes  there  are  attacks  of  violent  pain,  with  peritoneal  irritation  and  vomit- 
ing, and  a  mild  degree  of  collapse.  These  have  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  tem- 
porary congestion  and  swelling  in  the  portion  of  the  liver  below  the  constriction; 
but  we  should  view  this  explanation  with  reserve,  and  should  bear  in  mind  that 
in  corset  liver  gall-stones  are  remarkably  frequent  {vide  supra,  page  644),  and 
that  consequently  the  symptoms  mentioned  may  also  bo  connected  with  chole- 
lithiasis. The  treatment  of  such  attacks,  even  when  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful, 
will  in  every  case  consist  chiefly  in  absolute  rest  in  bed,  the  employment  of  poul- 
tices or  perhaps  of  an  ice-bag,  and  a  restricted  diet.  If  there  is  violent  pain,  we 
must  resort  to  narcotics. 

2.  Movable  Liver. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  condition  exceptionally 
seen  in  women  with  very  lax  abdominal  walls,  in  which  the  liver  sinks  deep  down 
into  the  lower  portions  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  probably  as  a  result  of  an  unnat- 
ural length  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  organ  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  its 
new  situation,  and  can  usually  be  brought  back  to  a  normal  position  with  toler- 
able ease  by  means  of  external  pressure.  It  is  invariably  very  movablo  and  it  can 
be  seen  to  change  its  place  when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  side.  In  most  cases 
there  are  at  the  same  time  the  indications  of  universal  enteroptosia.  with  which 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  (see  page  462).  The  intcrprot«tion  of  the 
symptoms  present,  such  as  pain  and  di<?estive  disturbancre,  is  consequently  difli- 
cult  in  most  cases,  especially  if  the  patient  is  also  neurasthenic  and  hysterical, 
which  is  not  infrequently  the  case.  The  reader  may  compare  on  tliis  point  the 
chapter  on  movable  kidney.  Treatment  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  in 
the  other  forms  of  enteroptosis.  Above  all,  trial  should  be  made  of  a  suitably 
applied  and  well-fitting  bandage. 
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JMiligJ/— Ftealoit  pyiqAlttilii  b  acUov  m  primmiy,  idiopathic  diBease.  In 
modt  inN«BM»  it  it  Aw  to  tke  pnpmg^tioa  of  m  tmpparmtiwe  iBflammation  of 
IMifliboffdif  llain  to  tbe  walk  of  tbe  Tein.  Tbe  main  trank  of  tbe  portal  rein 
it  ramlj  directJj  attacked.  UsoaDy  the  prooea  originates  in  the  hepatic  btanche^ 
of  the  vein  or  iB  the  veina  of  the  pwtal  cystan,  and  thence  extends  to  the  latter 
TMiteL 

Peritjrphlitle  alaoeM  ia  the  mott  frequent  source  of  rapparatiTe  prlephlebitis. 
Tbe  inflammation  inrolTea  a  meeenteric  rein,  and  thence  extends  upward.  Other 
cauMM  are  ^aiitric  ulcer,  intestinal  ulcezs,  as  in  dysentery,  splenic  abeoeas,  and 
purulent  inflammation  at  tbe  porta  hepatis  or  within  the  liver  itself,  as  in  abaceas 
duo  to  gall-stones.  The  mode  of  production  in  these  coses  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  in  perityphlitic  sbecess;  but  they  are  rare. 

A  special  form  of  pylephlebitis  is  observed  in  the  new-born.  Here  the  inflam- 
mation oricrinates  in  the  umbilical  vein,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  cause  is 
a  •uppurotive  infection  through  the  naveL 

In  rnre  instaDcc«  it  has  been  found  that  pylephlebitis  has  resulted  from  tho 
jjflrie-trtttion  into  a  rein  of  some  foreign  body  that  had  been  swallowed,  such  as  a 
pin.  Hero.  too.  tbe  true  factors  in  producing  the  inflammation  are,  of  course, 
tjic  bHPt4."riu  which  adhere  to  the  foreign  body. 

PathoIO|^. — Where  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the  vascular  walls,  the 
lin  i«  thickpnod,  and  often  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
pUB-c(^llH  and  mottled  with  minute  ecchymoses.  If  tbe  vein  is  cut  open,  the  intima 
IS  ftrcn  to  be  opnquo  and  often  superficially  ulcerated.  The  lumen  of  tho  vessel 
is  fillfd  witli  n  thrombus,  which  is  usually  to  a  great  extent  in  a  state  of  purulent 
softening,  bo  that  offensive  purulent  fluid  flows  out.  The  course  of  events  is  as 
followH:  First,  tlu^  wall  of  the  voin  becomes  inflamed.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  a 
tlinuDlriin  fi>nri»  Rt  the  same  place.  Tbe  bacteria  i>enetrat6  this  thrombus  and 
uiN'iiniiHi  itn  purulent  softening. 

The  extent  of  a  pylephlebitis  naturally  varies  in  different  cases.  As  a  rule. 
little  fragments  become  detached  from  tho  thrombus  and  enter  the  liver,  produc- 
ing mntnstntic  abscesses.  Secondary  suppuration  may  occur  also  in  the  lungs. 
kidneys,  brain,  and  joints,  so  that  we  have  all  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  a 
grnrrnl  pyaemia. 

Clinical  History. — Inasmuch  as  tbe  primary,  causative  disease  may  be  very 
difTorcnt  in  diffiTcnt  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  delineate  tbe  disease  comprehen- 
sively. It  is,  however,  frequently  ushered  in  by  a  number  of  symptoms,  which 
render  a  dingnosis  possible,  at  least  in  some  cases,  if  tbe  original  disease  has 
baen  rroognired. 

The  nymptoms  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  are  in  part  due  directly  to  the  local 
dliteaso  itself,  and  in  part  an»  occasioned  by  the  general  pytemia.  One  of  the  local 
symptoms  is  juiin  in  tho  epigostrium.  This  is  rare.  It  may  radiate  downward  or 
latr rally,  according  to  the  starting-place  and  extent  of  tbe  inflammatioo.  An 
inevitable  result  of  the  portal  thrombosis  is  portal  obstmction.  Tbe  apleea  he- 
comes  consiidornbly  swolltui.  and.  if  tbe  disease  be  not  too  quickly  fatal,  tbeie 
is  nn  evident  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  splenic  enlargement  can 
not  be  regi^rdcvl  as  due  merely  to  venous  stasis,  but  is  in  part  the  **  aeete  splenic 
tumor**  of  constitutional  septic  conditions.  If  the  inflammatioo  spreads  freoB 
Um  branehM  of  th«  portal  vein  to  the  neigbboriof  bile-diwts,  ianadice  leaalta. 
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This  is  seen  quite  often.  Sometimes  it  is  due  also  to  the  hepatic  abscesses,  or  to  a 
^all-stone  which  happens  to  cause  trouble  simultaneously.  Now  and  then  there  is 
no  jaundice  whatever. 

Of  the  pysemic  symptoms,  hepatic  abscesses  come  first.  They  are  due,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  conveyance  of  infectious  matter  directly  into  the  liver  by  emboli. 
The  one  almost  constant  sign  of  their  occurrence  is  a  decided  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  When  there  are  no  hepatic  abscesses,  the  organ  usually  retains  its  normal 
bulk. 

The  course  of  the  fever  is  very  characteristic.  As  in  other  pyeemio  conditions, 
there  are  almost  invariably  great  elevations,  to  106°  (41°  C),  or  higher,  accom- 
panied by  rigors,  and  followed  by  marked  remissions,  with  profuse  perspiration. 
These  onsets  of  fever  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  either  daily,  or  every  two  or 
three  days. 

There  are  at  the  same  time  indications  of  constitutional  septic  infection, 
which  keep  increasing  in  severity.  The  pulse  grows  rapid  and  small.  Intelligence 
is  impaired.    Somnolence  and  delirium  come  on,  and  the  strength  rapidly  fails. 

There  are  other  symptoms.  Vomiting  is  frequently  seen.  The  bowels  are  sel- 
dom constipated,  but  usually  relaxed.  The  dejections  may  contain  blood,  because 
of  the  venous  stasis.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  extends  so  as  to  produce  a 
fatal  general  peritonitis.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  urine  is  generally  scanty,  and 
the  amoimt  of  urea  is  strikingly  diminished. 

The  disease  usually  runs  a  rather  acute  course.  On  the  average,  it  lasts  about 
two  weeks,  but  it  may  occupy  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  a  longer  period.  It  is 
invariably  fatal.    At  least,  no  cases  of  recovery  are  known. 

The  diagnosis  can  sometimes  be  made  with  considerable  positiveness.  In  other 
instances  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  other  pyeemic  conditions,  or  abscess  due  to 
^all-stones,  etc.  Important  factors  are  the  origin  of  the  trouble — ^if  it  can  be 
made  out — the  pysemic  rigors,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  jaundice, 
epigastric  pain,  and  the  evidences  of  general  sepsis. 

Treatment  is  unfortunately  almost  entirely  useless.  The  fever  is  not  affected 
even  by  large  doses  of  quinine.  All  we  can  aim  at  is  to  support  and  relieve  the 
sufferer  as  far  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THSOMBOSIS    OF    THE    PORTAL    VEIM' 

{Chronic  Adkf»ice  PyUphUbiti*.     Pj/ltthrontboMf) 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Like  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  chronic  portal 
thrombosis  is  not  an  independent  disease,  but  is  the  sequel  of  a  great  vnrioty  of 
pathological  conditions.  Marantic  thrombosis  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  usu- 
ally formed  toward  the  close  of  life,  so  as  not  to  be  of  practical  interest.  Apart 
from  this,  almost  all  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  are  due  to  a  compres- 
sion and  constriction  of  the  trunk  of  that  vessel  or  one  of  its  main  brnnchea.  This 
most  often  occurs  in  certain  chronic  hepatic  diseases  which  involve  a  mechanical 
stenosis,  either  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  or  of  the 
vein  itself,  with  resulting  coagulation  of  the  olood  within  it.  Chief  among  these 
diseases  are  cirrhosis  and  syphilis  of  the  liver,  which  have  repeatedly  been  ob- 
served to  entail  portal  thrombosis ;  but  other  diseases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vein  may  produce  a  similar  effect.  New  growths  of  various  kinds  may  press  upon 
the  vessel,  or  chronic  inflammatory  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  at  the 
porta  hepatis  may  act  in  the  same  way.    This  is  illustrated  in  chronic  peritonitis, 
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whether  circumscribed  or  diffuEc,  an  example  of  the  former  being  sometimes : 
as  an  effect  of  duodenal  ulcer. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  many  forma  of  so-called  '*  lohutated  liver  "  were  d 
to  a  primary  adhesive  pylephlebitis.    This  is  erroneous.    These  cases  are  probab^-  2y 
nil  due  to  some  primary  hepatic  disease,  usually  syphilitic.    The  size  of  the  Hi— ^r 
is  little  influenced  by  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein,  even  if  long  continued,  £'< 
the  hepatic  artery  suffices  to  supply  all  the  blood  required  by  the  organ. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  pylethronibosia  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
seen  in  thrombosis  of  any  other  vein.     If  fresli,  the  thrombus  is  still  red;  lat 
it  grows  harder,  paler,  and  more  friable.     If  the  thrombosis  has  existed  a  loi 
while,  the  clot  becomes  completely  organized.    We  have  observed  this  even  in  lk»« . 
main  trunk  of  the  portal  vein. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  of  portal  thrombosis  are  those  occasioned  \»2 

obstruction,  and  therefore  such  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  met  with,  i.t»| 
>nnection  with  various  hepatic  dispases.    The  intensity  and  extent  of  these  r*?- 
Bults,  as  well  as  the  time  occupied  in  their  development,  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  place  and  size  of  the  clot.    If  it  is  the  portal  vein  itself  which  is  attacked^  anci  | 
if  the  thrombus  is  extensive  enough  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood,  then  the  sigi**] 
of  venous  stasis  are  evident  throughout  the  portal  system.    The  spleen  becoiii490 
much  enlarged,  as  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  percussion  and  palpation.    8oo«i 
ascites  appears,  as  a  result  of  the  passive  congestion  of  the  jieritoneal  veins;  atk<I 
from  a  similar  condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal  veins  arise  catarrhal  disorders, 
such  as  diarrhira ;  or,  not  so  very  exceptionally,  there  is  repeated  gastric  and  ixm- 
testinal  hffimorrhage. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  collateral  circulation  may  be  developed  (vide  page  559),  \fy 
which  the  venous  blood  of  the  portal  system  is  enabled  to  reach  the  gysteinic 
veins.    This  explains  why  some  of  the  symptoms  of  venous  stasis  may  temporarily 
(perhaps  permanently)  vanish.    We  saw  one  case  of  portal  thrombosis,  the  seqiB^ 
to  what  was  apparently  a  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  in  which  quite  a  lai 
ascitic  effusion  appeared  some  six  or  seven  times  at  intervals  of  three  to 
months,  and  under  proper  nursing  and  treatment,  without  aspiration,  as  oft^s^ 
disappeared.     The  patient  did  not  die  till  the  illness  had  continued  six  year^i 
and  tapping  had  been  required  in  all  some  fifteen  times.     At  the  autopsy  ti»*1 
trunk  of  the  portal  vein  was  found  to  bo  converted  iuto  a  fibrous  cord,  with      *1 
lumen  whieli  barely  admitted  a  knitting-needle. 

In  simple  pylethrombosis  there  are  no  local  symptoms  such  as  pain.    The  cot 
dition  of  the  liver  depends  upon  the  primary  disease.    It  is  possible  that  a  mode" 
ate  atrophy  of  the  entire  organ  might  at  length  ensue  if  the  portal  blood  we-' 
permanently  cut  off  from  it.    But,  as  we  have  said,  any  cirrhotic  changes,  or  ar»i 
"  lobulation,"  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result,  but  as  the  cause  of  the  throe 
bosis,  or  at  least  as  related  to  the  cause. 

Tlie  course  and  duration  of  the  disease  are  according  to  the  nature  of  tt*^ 
original,  causative  trouble.    Ko  general  statements  can  bo  made. 

The  diagnosis  of  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  is  usually  extremely  difficuS-  ^* 
and  it  can  really  hardly  ever  be  made  with  absolute  certainty.    We  mar»  iudct'  ^"^^ 
recognize  readily  that  there  is  some  decided  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulatic 
but  whether  this  be  due  to  a  thrombus,  or  to  compression  of  the  portal  vein,  or 
the  obliteration  of  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  brauehes  of  that  vein  within  tfc- 
liver,  we  can  very  seldom  determine.     Pylethrombosis  may  he  regarded  as  pro 
able,  if  no  other  possible  cause  of  the  portal  obstruction  seems  likely,  and  if 
are  able  to  discover  a  cause  for  throml)osis. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  although  there  may  be,  as  we  have  ^t 
groat  temporary  improvement.    Treatment  must  be  syraptoraatie,  and  it  foUo'* 
in  the  main  the  principles  set  forth  under  cirrhosis  of  tbe  liver. 
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DISEASES    OF   THE    PANCBEAS 


The  few  facts  of  cliuical  importance  that  are  known  about  the  pathology  of 
the  pancreas  are  given  below. 

1.  Hsemorrhages  into  the  Pancreas. — Small  haemorrhnges  occur  in  the  pan- 
creas in  cases  of  jrcneral  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  marked  passive  congestion,  severe 
acute  constitutional  infection,  and  trauma  of  the  abdomen-  These  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  cause  marked  clinical  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  Klebs,  Zenker,  and 
others  describe  cases  in  which  a  more  or  less  extensive  pancreatic  hicmorrhage  has 
been  found  at  autopsy  aa  the  only  demonstrable  cause  of  death.  The  putlents 
■were  previously  in  ajiparently  perfect  health  and  were  vigorous,  although  usually 
corpulent  individuals;  and  they  died  suddenly.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  haemorrhage  upon  the  semilunar  ganglia  or  the  solar  plexus  which  occasioned 
the  speedy  death.  At  any  rate,  we  find  in  such  cases  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of 
usual  size  and  empty,  while  the  abdominal  vessels  are  distended  with  blood.  The 
special  causes  which  lead  to  the  ha?morrhage  are  not  aways  clear.  In  general,  we 
probably  must  surmise  a  primary  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  (syphilis,  atheroma). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a  comparatively  large  number  of  cases  have  occurred  in 
hard  drinkers.  Many  cases  also  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  first  described  by 
Ualaer.     These  have  an  uncertain  retiology,  perhaps  infectious,  and  exhibit  a  mul- 

Itiple  necrosis  of  fat  and  of  the  pancreatic  tissue — there  being  numerous  minute 
necrotic  foci  in  the  pancreas  and  in  the  fat  tissue  of  the  mesentery.  Extensive 
disorder  of  this  kind  is  obgerved  particularly  in  obese  persons,  but  is  not  con- 
fined to  them.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  pancreatic  hiemorrhage  death  is  extremely 
sudden  and  apoplectiform.  In  other  cases  the  83rmptoms  last  from  twelve  to 
twenty- four  hours  before  the  fatal  termination.  The  patient  suffers  from  violent 
flWominal  pain,  vomiting,  abdominal  distention,  and  general  collapse;  treatment 

»is  purely  symptomatic. 
2.  Atrophy  of  the  Pancreas. — The  oigan  may  share  in  a  general  marasmus. 
riiere  is  sometimes  also  extreme  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  in  those  who  have  died  of 
rfiabetes  mellitus  (q.v.). 

3.  Pancreatitis. — A  few  cases  have  been  reported  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
P»"ixnary  acute  pancreatitis,  usually  hspmorrhagic.  The  disease  is  certainly  very 
^^^e.  It  begins  with  violent  colicky  pains  in  the  epigastrium.  Vomiting  and 
^'^^Hapse  soon  follow.  The  pulse  grows  small,  the  extremities  beeomo  cool,  and 
**^^lh  is  speedy.  At  the  autopsy  the  pancreas  is  found  to  be  much  enlarged,  and 
^'^^^ttled  with  eechymoses,  or  it  even  presents  scattered  foci  of  suppuration.  The 
^^*^*ology  is  unknown.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  gernis  which  excite  the  inflanima- 
■*^*-**~>  originate  in  the  intestines.  Apparently  there  should  be  a  sharp  distinction 
^^«Je  between  primary  pancreatic  hiemorrhagc  and  acute  haimorrhagic  pancrea- 
^  *-  *-«,  but  formerly  these  two  conditions  seom  often  to  have  been  confounded. 

t^^^^ondary  abscesses  of  the  pancreas  are  not  infrequent  in  pytemia. 
CFiti,  in  the  Middleton-Goldsmith  lecture  for  1880,  threw  much  light  on  the 
*«Dlogy  and  diagnosis  of  acute  pancreatitis,  which  he  subdivides  into  three  ana- 
l^^**^ical  forms — the  biemorrhagic,  the  suppurative,  and  the  gangrenous.  He  shows 
^'**-'t  the  affection  is  not  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed ;  that  its  victims  are  usually 
^  "*aaiddle  life,  fat,  and  good  livers;  that  it  commonly  originates  by  the  extension 
B  ^  prastro-duodenal  inflammation  along  the  pancreatic  duct. 
»1  *'If  the  case  does  not  end  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  recovery  is  pos- 
*«,  or  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  in  a  milder  form  takes  place,  and  the  char- 
^^risties  of  a  subacute  peritonitis  are  developed." 
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In  the  differential  diagnosis  irritant  poisoning,  perforation  of  the  digestive 
biliary  tracts,  and  acute  intestinal  obstruction  are  to  be  considered.    The  locatioi 
of  peritonitic  symptoms,  their  suddenness  of  onset,  the  absence  of  apparent 
Buihcient  cause,  and  the  age  and  habit  of  the  individual  are  important  points.] 

Chronic   interstitial   pancreatitis   sometimes  results  from   the  extension   of 
chronic  inilammatoiy  processes  affecting  neighboring  parts.     Friedreich   stateflS 
that  it  eometimes  is  a  primary  disease  in  topers.    Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  pao^l 
creas  have  been  observed,  occasioning  contraction  and  induration. 

There  are  no  characteristic  clinical  Bymptoms  which  correspond  to  these  vari- 
ous changes.    The  symptoms  observed  in  the  cases  belonging  in  this  category  artH 
digestive  disturbances,  indefinite  pain,  bodily  weakness,  emaciation,  and  ansemia,' 
and  they  are  so  ambiguous  that  a  diagnosis  of  the  true  condition  is  scarcely  ever 
possible.    If  there  were  a  single  distinctive  symptom,  it  would  be  one  common  to 
all  sorts  of  grave  pancreatic  disorder — namely,  the  appearance  of  a  large  amount 
of  fat  in  the  stools.    As  we  know,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  an  important  factor  io^ 
the  digestion  of  fat,  so  that  it  is  very  natural  for  any  great  derangement  of  thefl 
organ  to  have  this  result;  and  yet  the  bile  alone  may  render  the  ingested  hi 
capable  of  absorption,  so  that  in  repeated  instances  there  have  been  no  fatty  stooU 
when  the  pancreas  has  been  completely  atrophied  or  degenerated. 

4.  Cysts  of  the  Pancreas. — After  closure  of  Wirsung's  duct  by  scars,  concre- 
tions, or  the  like,  cysts  of  the  pancreas  may  form,  as  a  result  of  the  damming  up 
of  the  secretion.    These  may  become  so  largo  as  to  be  felt  as  great  tumors  throug:Yv 
the  abdominal  walls.     In  some  instances  they  have  been  operated  upon  wLt.'H 
success.     Rarely,  spaces  arc  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pancreas  fiIlo!*3k 
with  a  thick,  slimy  fluid.     These  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  above-mentiorn 
peculiar  multiple  necrosis  of  fat  and  pancreatic  tissue,  but  with  regard  to  thi 
further  observations  are  desirable. 

5.  Cancer  of  the  Pancreas. — Primary  cancer  is  the  most  frequent,  and  the-: 
fore  clinically  the  most  important  disease  of  this  organ.  As  a  rule,  the  ix' 
growth  is  situated  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  It  is  usually  of  the  meduU*^^^ 
variety,  thoug^h  occasionally  colloid.  It  may  involve  neighboring  parts  by  dir-^s^ 
extension,  and  a  great  many  organs  by  metastasis;  for  example,  the  liver,  p^:f^ 
toneum,  and  lymph-glands.  h 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  are  very  seldom  so  decided  ^B 
to  justify  a  positive  diagnosis.  Sometimes  the  secondary  nodules  can  be  detect^' 
in  the  liver,  peritoneum,  and  elsewhere.  Then  we  are  left  in  doubt  about  the  s^f-^ 
of  the  primary  growth.  Or  the  primary  tumor  may  be  plainly  felt  through  "tY^ 
abdominal  walls;  but  then  we  can  hardly  ever  exclude  cancer  of  the  stomacbi.  ^^ 
of  the  omentum,,  and  neighboring  parts. 

The  symptoms  of  pancreatic  cancer,  as  a  whole,  resemble  closely  those  oc<^^ 
sioned  by  most  cancers  of  abdominal  organs.  Usually  the  patient  is  elderly.  T*^ 
first  symptoms  are  weakness,  emaciation,  and  indigestion,  or  they  are  the  result.  *^ 
compression.  Often  there  is  complaint  of  a  persistent  dull  pain  in  the  epi^i^£ 
trium.  If  the  portal  vein  is  pressed  upon  by  the  tumor,  ascites  appears.  If  "^^1 
common  duct  ia  compressed,  there  is  jaundice.  Icterus  is  an  especially  frequ^^^ 
symptom  of  pancreatic  carcinoma.  The  dejections  have  repeatedly  been  obser^^^ 
to  contain  a  large  amount  of  fat  {vide  supra),  but  there  may  be  none  whatev* 
Osier  remarks  the  noticeable  frequency  and  large  amount  of  the  dejectioi 
and  the  quantity  of  undigested  muscular  fiber  which  they  contain,  because  ti 
pancreas  no  longer  performs  its  part  in  the  digestion  of  albuminoids.  Sugar  * 
sometimes  present  in  the  urine,  but  by  no  means  in  every  case.  Marasmus  i*^" 
creases,  and  usually  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year  the  patient  dies.  ^b 

The  diagnoBiB  is  difficult.  It  can  be  made  with  a  certain  degree  of  probabiliC^^H 
when  there  is  a  slowly  growing  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  witlw«»^^ 
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enlargement  of  the  liver,  but  accompanied  by  jn«ndice,  deeply-Beated  epigastric 
pain,  glycosuria,  and  the  above-mentioned  abnormalities  in  the  fseces.  Usually, 
however,  tlie  clinical  picture  is  by  no  means  so  characteristic,  and  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  avoid  confusing  cancer  of  the  pancreas  with  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  gall-bladder,  or  other  organs. 

The  prog^OBia  is  absolutely  bad.    The  treatment  is  merely  symptomatic,  with 
the  aim  of  lessening  the  patient's  suffering. 

6.  Pancreatic  Calculi. — In  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  pancreas  are  sometimes 
found  calculi  of  small  or  moderate  size,  consisting  essentially  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  cause  of  their  formation  is  as  little  settled  as  that  of 
gall-stones  (which  see).  Becnnse  of  the  obstruction  caufed  by  these  calculi  we 
hare  seoocdary  dilatation  of  the  ducts,  secondary  contraction  and  atrophy,  and  in 
some  eases  eecondaiy  inflammation  and  suppuration;  these  probably  result  from 
processes  similar  to  those  with  which  we  have  become  acqin\inted,  while  consid- 
ering biliary  calculi.  There  may  be  no  symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is 
violent  pain,  either  continuous  or  paroxysmal,  also  digestive  disturbances,  and 
ocussionally  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the  dejecta,  and  glycosuria.  In  only 
arcry  few  cases  has  it  been  possible  to  find  pancreatic  calculi  in  the  fa?cc8.  An 
absolnte  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  mode.  As  a  therapeutic  measure  Eichhorst  has 
PNommended  the  stimulation  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  by  means  of  injections 
of  pilocarpine ;  as  a  rule,  treatment  will  be  purely  symptomatic. 
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Diseases  of  tue  Kwxeys 

CHAPTER   I 

GEITEBAL    PaELOHNABY    BEMABKS    UPON    THE    PATHOLOOT 
OP    BENAL    DISEASE 

Althouoh  some  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  and  significance  of  renal  affec- 
tions hiid  been  acquired  even  by  the  older  physicians,  still  the  ser\'ice  of  havinjf 
IKJiuted  out  the  frequency  of  these  diseases,  and  of  having  clearly  recogfniacd  tlneu 
moat  important  anatomical  forms  and  their  chief  clinical  symptoms,  belong 
undoubtedly  to  the  English  physician  Kichard  Bright,  who  was  bom  in  17S8  ai*<i, 
died  in  lUbh,  as  physicion  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria.    Bright's  first  work  on^ 
this  suhject  appeared  in  the  year  1827.    In  this  he  brought  forward  the  special 
discovery  tlmt,  in  many  cases  of  general  dropsy,  which  are  associated  with  the 
secretion  of  an  albuminous  urine,  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys  mast  b* 
regarded  as  the  ti%]e  cause  of  the  disease.    Since  then,  the  disease  described  by 
him  has  been  almost  universally  called  "  Bright's  disease  "  ("  Morbus  Brighti*  **)* 
a  name  still  much  employed,  but  in  whose  stead  the  anatomical  terms  would  b« 
more  proper,  since  many  forms  were  previously  classed  under  it  which,  acoordiAS 
to  our  more  accurate  present  knowledge,  must  be  separated. 

Bright's  statements  were  either  confirmed  or  expanded  in  Bubsequest  tinMi  ^f 
many  other  observers.    Christison,  Osborne,  and  R»  Willis  in  England,  and  Boj^' 
and  M.  Solon  in  France,  were  the  chief  students  of  renal  diseases.    Frerichs  pub- 
lished the  first  great  work  in  Germany  in  the  year  1851.    His  division  of  Bright* 
disease  into  three  different  "  stages,"  based  on  lieinhardt's  histological  inTesti^* 
lions,  was  for  a  long  time  quite  generally  accepted,  until  gradually  further  cliO' 
ical  experience  showed  that  it  was  untenable.    A  more  accurate  division  of  renjl 
diseases  was  substituted  for  it  first  in  England  (Johnson,  S.  Wilks,  and  otheis)* 
and  then  in  Germany  (Traube,  Bartels).    However  admirable  these  labors,  «!>•" 
eially  the  work  of  Bartels  in  1871,  renal  pathology  fell  into  subjection  to  th*" 
ories,  %viih  which  the  facta  of  experience  could  be  harmonized  only  by  foJW* 
Only  of  late  years  has  a  natural  theory  of  renal  diseases,  derived  from  gcoerw 
patlmkigical  observations,  at  last  become  accepted — a  theory  which  is  baaed  dam 
upon  the  anatomical  work  of  Weigert. 

The  following  presentation  of  renal  pathology  is  intended  to  show  that,  ffO* 
a  clinical  standpoint  as  well,  the  renal  diseases  may  be  viewed  oomprehensirely  ■* 
a  unit,  and  this  not  in  a  schematic  way,  but  with  due  regard  to  actual  condition*- 

The  chief  reason  why  the  kidneys  are  so  oft£n  diseased,  either  alone  or  in  coif 

juuction  with  other  organs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  body  must  elimin*** 

all  forms  of  injurious  matter,  which  circulate  in  the  blood,  in  great  part  bf  t**^ 

kidneys.    Consequently  the  action  of  any  injurious  substance  is  often^ 
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biefly  in  the  kidneys,  and  they  must,  in  a  certain  measure,  suffer  for  the  service 
'hich  they  do  the  rest  of  the  body.  According  to  their  nature  and  character,  the 
KJariotu  substances,  which  arc  here  to  be  considered,  are  divided  chiefly  into  two 
reat  groups — the  chcmico- toxic  and  the  org-nnized  infectious  substance^.  At  the 
ime  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  case  of  infection  it  is  comparatively  excep- 
onal  for  the  gerras  themselves  to  reach  the  kidneys  nnd  there  fix  themselves. 
■ost  cases  are  referable  to  toxines,  which  are  formed  in  the  body  a?  the  result 
:  the  infectious  proceas.  and.  being^  excreted  tbrouffh  the  kidnej-s.  produce  a 
ephritis.  In  this  way  the  kidneys  may  be  involved  sympathetically  after  the 
tion  of  many  poisons,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  and  also  in  the  great 
ity  of  all  the  infectious  diseases.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  as  we  shall  see 
(ter,  certain  chemical  and  infectious  poisons  exert  their  action  in  a  particulnrly 
icqucnt  and  in  a  particularly  severe  or  definitely  characterized  fashion.  Besides 
liese  forms  of  origin  for  many  renal  diseases,  which  are  the  chief  ones  to  be  con- 
idered.  we  must  consider  other  causes  of  disease  which  are  much  rarer.  One  way 
ia  which  the  morbific  agents  may  also  enter  is  especially  important — namely, 
{rona  the  lower  urinary  passages,  the  bladder,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  upward 
Into  the  kidney.  In  this  way  those  renal  disieases  arise  which  come  on  secondarily 
"to  cystitis,  pyelitis,  etc.  Finally,  of  course,  disturbances  of  circulntion  and 
tnechanical  injuries  may  also  make  themselves  mnnifpst  in  the  kidneys. 

The  clinical  symptoms  which  are  cnupod  by  the  diflFerent  forms  of  renal  dis- 
•ase  are  referable  only  in  very  small  part  directly  to  the  diseased  organ  itself.  In 
tenal  diseases  chariicteristic  subjective  local  s.^Tnptoms — such  as  local  pain — are 
tare,  and  the  anatomical  position  and  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  kidneys 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  discover  any  changes  in  their  size,  their  physicul 
tency,  etc.,  by  a  direct  objective  examination.  In  the  diagnosis  of  renal  dis* 
we  are  therefore  confined  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  two  groups  of  symp- 
«:  in  the  first  place,  to  the  examination  of  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  the 
brine,  whose  character,  as  we  know  by  experience,  may  be  materially  altered  when 
there  is  renal  disease;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  discover?"  of  certain  phe- 
bomena  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  which  arc  immediately  dependent  upon 
the  penal  affection.  Since  both  the  pathological  changes  in  the  urine,  and  the 
iymptoms  in  other  organs  occurring  in  renal  affections,  have  much  in  common 
En  almost  all  the  forms  of  renal  disease,  it  is  advisable  first  to  describe  the  main 
features,  at  least,  of  the  general  symptomatology  of  renal  diseases.  We  shall  then 
»e  obliged,  in  the  following  chapters,  to  mention  only  the  precise  circumstances 
of  the  occurrence  and  onset  of  each  symptom — the  general  significance  of  the 
i(^ptoms  being  already  known. 

1.  Albltiimiria 

The  most  constant  symptom,  which  in  many  cases,  even  by  itself,  renders 
the  diagnosis  of  a  renal  affection  possible  with  complete  certainty,  is  albuminuria 
—that  is,  the  appearance  of  albumen,  and  especially  of  serum  albumen  and  serum 
■ilri>uline   (paraglobuline),  in   the  urine.     From  recent  investigations    (I^ube, 
Bin>ringer,  and  others)  we  know  that  in  some  cases  the  urine  may  contain  n  very 
night  amount  of  albumen  even  in  healthy  persons,  especially  after  physical  exer- 
tion, emotional  disturbance,  a  cold  bath,  a  hearty  meal,  etc.    Indeed,  we  find  occa- 
ionally  in  some  few  individuals,  particularly  in  early  years,  marked  nlbuminiirin, 
Especially  in  the  urine  of  the  daytime,  while  the  night  urine  never  contains  a 
Tnce  of  albumen ;  and  yet  these  persons  are  apparently  in  perfect  health.    This 
as  been  called  intermittent  or  functional  albuminuria  (I'ide  infra).    Yet  it  is 
t  least  questionable  if  such  a  condition,  even  if  no  symptoms  are  associated  with 
it,  can  be  regiirded  as  physiological,  and  these  facts  do  not  impair  the  justice  of 
he  dictum  that  every  case  of  persistent  excretion  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  which 
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can  be  demonstrated  clearly  by  ordinary  methods,  is  to  be  regarded  aa  somevhit 
pathological. 

The  detection  of  albumen  in  the  urine  for  clinical  purposes,  wlierein  no  wgaH 
need  be  paid  to  the  separation  of  serum  albumen  and  serum  globuHne,  is  pw- 
formed  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  the  so-called  heat  test.     If  tlve  urine  ii 
cloudy,  it  must  be  filtered  before  heating.    The  reaction  of  the  urine  must  tlwifi 
be  tested  first.    If  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  it  is  hotted 
in  the  test-tube  without  any  further  addition.    If  the  urine  is  neutral  or  alk&Jioe. 
then,  and  only  then,  \rc  acidify  it  slightly  before  boiling,  by  means  of  a  few  drojn 
of  dilute  acetic  acid.    If  the  urine  contains  albumen  there  will  appear,  upon  boil- 
ing, a  distinct  flocculent  precipitate  of  coagulated  albumen.    The  possibility  of  *n 
error  lies  in  the  fact  that  sometimes,  with  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  urine,  upon 
heating  there  appears  a  cloudiness  because  of  the  phosphates   and  carbonhte^ 
which  are  precipitated.    These  are  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia.    In  order  to  avoid 
confounding  such  phoaphatic  deposit  with  a  deposit  of  albumen,  we  must  in  eytrv 
case  after  the  urine  has  boiled  for  a  short  time,  if  there  is  any  deposit  formed,  add  i 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid.    By  this  means  the  deposit  of  phosphate  or  ' 
carbonate  is  immediately  dissolved,  while  a  deposit  of  albumen  is  not  affwted. 
The  change  in  the  color  of  the  urine,  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  urinaiy  pigment'. 
We  can  measure  the  amount  of  albumen  contained  in  the  urine  approiiraatGly 
by  the  height  of  the  settled  precipitate  in  the  test-tube.     "We  often  speak  of 
"one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  volume  being  albumen,"  but  we  can  not  state 
any  definite  relation  between  this  estimate  of  the  volume  and  the  precise  amount 
of  albumen.     Approximately,  however,  a  deposit  of  albumen,  which  upon  setllinir 
occupies  about  half  the  volume  of  the  urine,  corresponds  to  about  one  per  cent  b^ 
weight  of  albumen;  a  deposit  of  about  one-third  of  the  volume  to  about  one-half^ 
per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  test  by  boiling  there  is  a  very  distinct  test  which  can  be  biirlily 
recommended  to  practitioners,  in  which  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potasri' 
are  employed.     A  rather  large  amount,  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  volume,  of  ai 
acid  is  added  to  the  urine,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  t^n-per-cent.  solution  r» 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  added  to  the  mixture.    If  the  urine  contains  iXb** 
men  there  is  formed  a  distinct  deposit.     This  reaction  usually  take^  place  » 
once,  but  if  the  amount  of  albumen  is  very  small,  it  may  be  somewhat  delayed. 

If  we  have  found  out  that  the  urine  certainly  contains  albumen,  we  must  th'?*' 
decide  whether  we  have  really  a  true  renal  albuminuria — that  is,  whether  a  urin* 
already  albuminous  is  secreted  in  ihe  kidneys,  or  whether  the  albumen  is  no* 
mixed  with  a  perfectly  normal  or  at  least  non-albuminous  urine  later,  in  the  kia* 
neys  themselves  or  in  the  urinary  passages,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  the  bladder 
(spurious,  accidental  albuminuria).  Such  a  spurious  albuminuria  occurs  wlv»o 
the  urine  is  contaminated  with  blood  (as  in  haemorrhages  from  the  kidneys  t^»* 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra),  or  with  pus  (in  pyelitis,  cj-stiti** 
etc.).  In  these  cases,  of  course,  the  albumen  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blof  <* 
or  pus  is  found  in  the  urine.  Spurious  albuminuria  is  usually  easily  rceognixP**i« 
since  the  presence  of  pus  or  blood  in  the  urine,  which  is  shown  by  the  appe*'^ 
ance  of  the  urine  or  upon  microscopic  examination  (red  blood-corpuscles,  pus-i^*^ 
puscles),  points  with  immediate  certainty  to  Ihe  origin  of  the  albuminun*- 
Moreover.  the  amount  of  albumen  in  these  cases  is  usually  but  slight,  and  cotrf" 
sponds  to  the  amount  of  pus  or  blood  in  the  urine.  A  disproportion  in  this  rest****« 
must  excite  the  suspicion  whether,  beside  the  spurious  albuminuria,  there  is  n<>»l 
jierhaps  at  the  same  time  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  causing  a  true  renal  alw** 
minuria.  The  determination  of  this  point  is  not  always  perfectly  easy,  bn*  ^* 
can  usually  come  to  a  decision  by  finding  abnormal  morphological  constitueot* 
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tine,  the  so-called  urinary  casts  (vide  infra),  which  give  indubitable  evi- 
the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

i  general  pathologrical  significance  has  the  true  rennl  albuminuria,  and 
\  the  causes  of  its  origin?  According  to  our  present  tlieories.  the  answer 
questions  is  simply  this:  In  every  case  of  genuine  albuminuria  there  is 
Imal  transudation  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  into  the  urine.  The 
this  transudation  is  chiefly  the  glomeruli,  and  its  immediate  cnuse  is  the 
il  penneability  of  the  walls  of  the  glomeruli,  due  to  disease  of  those  struc- 
id  particularly  of  their  epilhelium.  The  fact  that  the  easily  filtrated 
Ibumen  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  water,  does  not  pass  throuiirh  the 
loops  of  the  glomeruli,  even  under  normal  conditions,  is  due  entirely  to 
Imstance  that  the  capiH.iries  of  the  Malpip^hinn  bodies  are  not  inserted 
f  the  beginning  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  but  that  they  are  covered  with 
|m.  This  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli  has  the  physiological  task  and  the 
I  providing  for  the  retention  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood.  Tf  it  suffers  a 
$cal  change  in  any  way,  it  loses  this  power,  and  then  the  alhumr-n  passes 
urine  CHeidenhain).  The  inflnmmatory  changes  which  the  walls  of  the 
leels  themselves  undergo  probably  facilitate  the  transudation  of  serum 
^  as  is  suggested  by  what  we  knn.w  about  inflammatory  exudations  in 
irts  of  the  body.  The  best  pxperimental  proof  of  the  theory  that  the 
fin  the  walls  of  the  glomeruli  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
( in  the  urine  is  furnished  by  the  albuminuria  which  appears  whenever 
ly  of  arterial  blood  to  the  kidney  is  checked  by  a  temporary  constriction 
final  artery.  The  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli  thereby  suffers  a  visible 
t)ic  change.  If  the  kidne.vs  in  this  condition  are  removed  aa  rapidly  as 
tind  boiled,  according  to  Posner's  suggestion,  we  can  discover  under  the 
Ipe  in  the  capsules  of  the  glomeruli  the  albumen  that  is  thus  coagulated 
0 — a  most  certain  sign  that  the  passage  of  the  albumen  from  the  blood- 
kto  the  urinary  passages  has  in  fact  taken  place  in  the  glomeruli. 
tei  all  cases  of  albuminuria  may  readily  be  referred  to  analogous  disturb- 
nutrition  in  the  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli,  whether  they  be  excited  by 
ti  of  the  circulation,  such  as  artcnal  ancemia  or  venous  stasis,  by  toxic  or 
IB  influences  which  have  reached  the  glomeruli,  or  by  any  other  circum- 
In  these  cases  the  changes  in  the  glomeruli  need  not  -always  be  of  a 
Bre  or  irreparable  nature;  for  we  often  see  a  slight  albuminuria  appear 
le  most  different  conditions,  and  rapidly  pass  off  again.  This  is  the  so- 
transitory  albuminuria,"  which  is  seen,  for  example,  in  various  febrile 
B,  after  slight  intoxications,  after  epileptic  attacks  or  in  other  severe 
conditions,  in  lead-colic,  etc.  We  will  show  later  how  the  anatomionl 
in  the  glomerular  epithelium  explain  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in 
mal  diseases. 

other  factors,  which  have  also  been  made  answerable  for  the  origin  of 
Bria,  are  without  doubt  quite  subordinate  to  the  changes  in  the  cpitho- 
the  glomeruli,  and  at  most  they  can  affect  merely  the  amount  of  albumen 
ed.  The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  on  which  formerly,  and 
Uoroc  investigators  recently,  great  stress  has  been  laid,  cspeciiilly  the  hy- 
ttnd  hypalbuminosis  (the  diminished  amount  of  albumen)  of  the  blood. 
jibnbly  only  an  indirect  significance,  since  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of 
leruli  suffers  from  such  a  faulty  eoudition  of  t!ie  blood,  and  this  circum- 
^in  is  the  true  cause  of  elimination  of  the  albumen, 
ignificjnce  of  the  blood-pressure  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  albu- 
olso  furmerly  very  much  overrnted.  According  to  the  older  hypoth- 
fbelieved  thrt,  in  an  increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  the  molecules  of 
tin  the  blood  could  be  pressed  through  the  filter  formed  by  the  membrane 
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can  be  demonstrated  clearly  by  ordinary  methods,  is  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
pathological- 

The  detection  of  albumen  in  the  urino  for  clinical  purposes,  ■wherein  no  regard 
need  be  paid  to  the  separation  of  serum  albumen  and  serum  globuline.  is  per* 
formed  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  tho  so-called  heat  test.  If  the  urine  is 
cloudy,  it  must  be  filtered  before  heating.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  must  always 
be  tested  first.  If  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  it  is  heated 
in  the  test-tube  without  any  further  adrHtion.  If  the  urine  is  neutral  or  alkaline, 
then,  and  only  then,  vie  acidify  it  slightly  before  boiling,  by  means  of  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  acetic  acid.  If  the  urine  contains  albumen  there  will  appear,  upon  boil- 
ings a  distinct  flocculent  precipitate  of  coagulated  albumen.  The  possibility  of  an 
error  lies  in  the  fact  that  sometimes,  with  a  neutral  or  faintly  arid  urine,  upon 
heating  there  appears  a  cloudiness  because  of  the  phosphates  and  carbonate* 
which  are  precipitated.  These  are  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia.  In  order  to  avoi^j 
confounding  such  phosphatic  deposit  with  a  deposit  of  albumen,  we  must  in  ever^ 
case  after  the  urine  has  boiled  for  a  short  time,  if  there  is  any  deposit  formed,  adc 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid.  By  this  means  the  deposit  of  phosphate  oi 
carbonate  is  immediately  dissolved,  while  a  deposit  of  albumen  is  not  affeeteil  — 

The  change  in  the  color  of  the  urine,  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  addi 

tion  of  nitric  acid,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  urinary  pigments  — 
We  can  measure  the  amount  of  albumen  contained  in  the  urine  approxiraatel.Wi  *" 
by  the  height  of  the  settled  precipitate  in  the  test-tube.  We  often  speak  o^fll 
"one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  volume  being  albumen,"  but  we  can  not  8tate== 
any  definite  relation  between  this  estimate  of  the  volume  and  the  precise  amoun'^Mi 
of  albumen.  Approximately,  however,  a  deposit  of  albumen,  which  upon  settlinj^S 
occupies  about  half  the  volume  of  the  urine,  corresponds  to  about  one  per  cent.  bjMB 
weight  of  albumen;  a  deposit  of  about  one-third  of  the  volume  to  about  one-halJMi 
per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  test  by  boiling  there  is  a  very  distinct  test  which  can  be  highls^S 
reconunended  to  practitioners,  in  which  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassiun — "^^ 
are  employed.  A  rather  large  amount,  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  volume,  of  aceticnr: 
acid  is  added  to  the  urine,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  o^^M 

ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  added  to  the  mixture.    If  the  urine  contains  albu^ 

men  there  is  formed  a  distinct  deposit.  This  reaction  usually  takes  place  a^B= 
once,  but  if  the  amount  of  albumen  is  very  small,  it  may  be  somewhat  delayed. 

If  we  hnve  found  out  that  the  urino  certainly  contains  albumen,  we  must  thenm 
decide  whether  we  have  really  a  true  renal  albuminuria — that  is,  whether  a  tiring 
already  albuminous  is  secreted  in  the  kidneys,  or  whether  the  albumen  is  nofc 
mixed  with  a  perfectly  normal  or  at  least  non-albuminous  urine  later,  in  the  kid'^l 
neys  themselves  or  in  the  urinary  passages,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  the  bladde^*^! 
(spurious,  accidental  albuminuria).     Such  a  spurious  albuminuria  occiirs  when 
the  urine  is  contaminated  with  blood  (as  in  haemorrhages  from  the  kidneys,  the  ^ 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra),  or  with  pus  (in  pyelitis,  cystitis,  ^| 
etc.).    In  these  cases,  of  eourse,  the  albumen  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  ^| 
or  pus  is  found  in  the  urine.    Spurious  albuminuria  is  usually  easily  recognixed, 
since  the  presence  of  pus  or  blood  in  the  urine,  which  is  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  urine  or  upon  microscopic  examination  (red  blood-corpuscles,  pus-cor 
puscles),  points  with  immediate  certainty  to  the  origin   of  the   albuminuria. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  albumen  in  these  cases  is  usually  but  slight,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  amount  of  pus  or  blood  in  the  iirino.    A  disproportion  in  this  respect 
must  excite  the  suspicion  whether,  beside  the  spurious  albuminuria,  there  is  not 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  causing  a  true  renal  alba- 
minurin.     Tbe  determination  of  this  point  is  not  always  perfectly  easy,  but  we 
can  usually  come  to  a  decision  by  finding  abnormal  morphological  constituents] 
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Second,  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  These  are  often  considerably  swollen,  so  that 
ire  muBt  guarti  against  mistaking  them  for  epithelium.  Third,  of  renal  epithe- 
lium, which  may  be  recognized  by  its  size,  its  more  angular  shape,  and  its  nuclei. 
Of  course,  "we  often  find  the  epithelium  cloud,y  and  granular,  or  shriveled  and 


lar  globules — that  is,  both  f.itty-de- 
white  blood-corpuscles  which  are  filled 
generated  cells.  Fifth,  of  little  grau- 
alwaya  be  easily  recognized.  They 
albumen,  or  fat-drops,  or  urates,  or 
ha?matoidine,  which  have  come  from 


atrophied.  Fourth,  of  fatty  granu- 
generatod  epithelium  and  also 
with  fut-drops  from  the  fatty-de- 
olar  masses  whose  nature  can  not 
are  either  coagulated  granules  of 
bacteria,  or,  finally,  granules  of 
the  destruction  of  red  blood-cor- 
piuclea,  and  are  usually  easily  rec- 
ognized by  their  dark,  brownish- 
yeUow  color.  Sixth,  we  rarely  find 
in  the  casts  drops  like  myeline,  as 
to  whoae  precise  significance  noth- 
ing is  known. 

Aa  to  the  origin  of  hyaline 
casta,  despite  many  investigations 
the  qoestion  has  not  been  fully 
Muwered.  Probably  they  are  due 
to  the  coagulation  of  the  excreted 
albumen  occasioned  by  the  dying 
epithelial  cells  and  the  escaped  Icii- 
cocjtas.  It  may  be  questionable 
whether,  in  this  process  of  coagula- 
tion, the  albtimen  excreted  with 
iJfce  urine  by  the  glomeruli  is  in- 
'^•rfved,  or  the  albumen  due  to  the 
iniaaunatory  exudation  and  origi- 
•utinj  from  the  other  renal  blood- 
''Maels,    From  analogy  with  other 

inflftmmationa  which  lead  to  coagulable  exudates.we  regard  the  latter  aa  the 
^^tf.  probable  supposition.  Furthermore,  many  investigators  assume  that  the 
de9<iuamatpd  and  disintegrating  epithelium  is  transformed  into  hyaline  casts. 

2.  The  epitkelial  casis  are  composed  exclusively  of  renal  epithelium,  although 
probably  hyaline  casts  not  infrequently  form  a  basis  to  which  the  epithelial  cells 
^fihere.  Epithelial  casts  are  usually  easily  recognized,  and  always  indicate  an 
wceasive  desquamation  of  epithelium  in  the  diseased  kidneys.  One  must  be  on 
one's  guard,  aa  already  mentioned,  not  to  confound  renal  epithelium  with  swollen 
"oite  Wood-eorpusclea.  The  separate  epithelial  cells  and  the  epithelial  casts  may 
present  various  changes,  such  as  granular  opacity,  fatty  degeneration,  and 
atrophy. 

3.  The  so-called  waxy  casts  are  almost  always  rather  broad  and  usually  yellow- 
"»h-tt)lored,  opaque  casts,  of  evidently  a  much  tougher  consistency  than  hyaline 
^•^  We  have  found  them  most  frequently  in  severe  acute  nephritis,  either 
WiJOiry,  or  secondary  to  scarlet  fever,  but  they  also  appear  in  the  severer  forms 
ot  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  As  to  their  origin,  we  are  convinced  that  they  cer- 
**"ily  in  many  cases  are  formed  out  of  epithelial  casts.  The  closely  apposed  renal 
T'thelial  cells  degenerate  into  waxy  flakes,  and  gradually  coalesce.  One  can,  in 
wt,  oWrve  all  stages  of  transition  between  the  epithelial  casts  and  the  almost 
«vmplelely  homogeneous  w.nxy  casts.  Ftirbringer,  therefore,  terms  waxy  casts 
'  iwtainorphosed  " ;  and  he  insists,  correctly,  that  they  always  indicate  severe  dis- 
<Me  of  the  kidney. 

38 


a  b  r 

Fio.  90.  Fio.  70. 

Fio.  69.— II.  Waiy  c*st.    b.  Waxy  cast  l»wirlntr  cr>  sluto  of 

culeic  oxaliite.    c.  FratfrHPtits  of   wojcy  cmiiH. 

(From  von  .TalcHch.) 

Fio.  70.— Epitbeliul  cA«t.  Krainilttr  in  ItK  lower  half. 

(.From  von  Jaksch..> 
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of  the  glomeruli.  This  hypothesis  has  been  disproved,  especially  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Runeborp;  these  experiments  showed  that,  in  the  filtration  of  solutions 
of  albumen  through  animal  membranes,  a  rise  in  the  filtration  pressure  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  decrease,  and  a  fall  in  the  pressure  by  an  increase  of  the  percentage  cf 
albumen  in  the  filtrate. 

Although  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  only  the  Malpighian  bodies  have  been 
regarded  as  the  spot  where  the  transudation  of  the  albumen  of  the  blnod  into  tlie 
urine  takes  place,  we  must  also  note  that,  under  some  circumstances,  we  may 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  passage  of  albumen  directly  into  the  tubules  from  the 
capillaries  that  encircle  the  uriniferous  tubules;  but  we  must  also  necessarily 
assume  in  such  cases  that  there  is  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  membrana* 
proprise,  or  at  least  in  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.    Such  an  assump*— 
tion  seems  to  explain  the  albuminuria,  according  to  Senator's  experiments,  irm. 
venous  stasis  in  the  kidneys,  although  in  these  cases  the  epithelium  of  the  glome — 
ruli  also  suflFers  soon,  and  then  becomes  per\'iou3  to  albumen. 

2.  Casts  and  other  Adnormal  MonpiioLociCAL  Cosstitukxts  of  twe  Urine  is 

Renal  Disease 
Beside  albuminuria,  certain  peculiar  morphological  constituents  of  the  urine^^ 
visible  under  the  microscope,  are  of  especial  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  rena_  ~ 
affections — the  urinary  casts,  whose  significance  was  first  cnrrectly  recognircd  b^^ 

Henlc  in  1842.    These  are  cylindrL    - 
eal    bodies,    whose    breadth    coirg 
spouds  to  the  width  of  the  urini^ 
erous  tubule,  and  whose  length  onl; 
exceptionally  reaches  a  millimetr^^ 
which   must   bo   regarded    in    thei 
chemical  nature  as  consisting  inain>^ 
ly  of  a  coagulated  albuminous  STib*^ 
stance.    To  the  latter  circumstanc 
we  owe  their  old  name  of  "  fibrin^K 
casts,"  or  "  fibrous  casts,"  a  naro"^ 
which  is  obsolete,  and  properly  sc^« 
since    the    coagulated    albuminous^ 
substance  of  casts  is  certainly  no  ^■ 
identical  with  fibrirfe. 

Since  the  precise  conditions  o^ 
the  occurrence  and  the  character  of 
the  renal  casts,  in  the  different  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys,  will  be  spoken 
of  Inter,  we  need  discuss  here  only 
the  general  properties,  the  origin,  and  the  significance  of  casts  (sec  Fig.  68). 
1.  Hyaline  Casts. — The  hyaline  casts  are  the  commonest  and  most  important 
form  of  casts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  the  ground-form  for  different  varieties. 
They  are  perfectly  homogeneous,  clear  as  glass,  colorless,  soft,  and  flexible.  Wc 
find  them  either  wide  or  narrow,  sometimes  broken  off  short,  sometimes  quite  long. 
usually  straight,  but  in  many  cases  partly  curved.  They  are  easily  stained  witb 
carmine  or  gentian-violet.  On  heating  the  urine,  they  are  dissolved,  but  they  are 
quite  resistant  to  acids. 

The  hyaline  casts  are  very  often  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  all 
sorts  of  deposits,  which  are  usually  affixed  to  the  soft  substance  of  the  east  in  the 
kidney  itself,  but  which  may  often  be  attached  to  it  later.  These  deposits  ure  as 
follows:  First,  red  blood-corpuscles.  This  condition  is  important,  because  it 
points  with  certainty  to  the  existence  of  hemorrhages  in  the  kidneys  themselves. 


I®' 
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la  W,— DWs-reiit  fornjn  nf  casts,  a.  Hyaline  cast  with 
DCCftiUonnl  tirraniili'S.  h.  Hyatiiifca.^t  with  fat  (irnp« 
■ud  granular  cells,  c.  Hynllne  cast  wllb  red  bli»ml- 
corpuscleH  attae)iccl.  d.  Hyaline  cost  with  whlt«* 
bl(HMi  corpuscles  attaclied,  <-  Cast  with  a  l&rge 
number  of  (nt-drop». 
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>nd,  of  white  blood-corpusclca.  These  are  often  considerably  swollen,  sn  that 
nre  must  guard  against  mistaking  them  for  epithelium.  Third,  of  renal  epithe- 
pum,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  size-,  its  more  angular  8hape>  and  its  nnclei. 
:Of  course,  we  often  find  the  epithelium  clout^y  and  granular,  or  shriveled  and 


lar  globules — that  is,  both  fatty-de- 
white  blood-corpuscles  which  are  filled 
generated  cells.  Fifth,  of  little  gran- 
alwaya  be  easily  recognized.  They 
albumen,  or  fat-drops,  or  urates,  or 
hsematoidine,  which  have  come  from 


atrophied.  Fourth,  of  fatty  granu- 
generatcd  epithelium  ai^d  also 
Iprith  fat-drops  from  the  fatty-de- 
ir  maases  whose  nature  can  not 
either  coagulated  granules  of 
icteria,  or,  finally,  granules  of 
destruction  of  red  blood-cor- 
cles,  and  are  usually  easily  rec- 
by  their  dark,  brownish- 
Uow  color.  Sixth,  we  rarely  find 
the  casta  drops  like  myeline,  as 
whose  precise  significance  noth- 
ixig  is  known. 

As  to  the  origin  of  hyaline 
sts,  despite  many  investigations 
e  question  has  not  been  fully 
swered-  Probably  they  are  due 
the  coagulation  of  the  excreted 
albumen  occasioned  by  the  dying 
(Qtithelial  cells  and  the  escaped  leii- 
icocytes.  It  may  be  questionable 
irhether,  in  this  process  of  coagula- 
on,  the  albumen  excreted  with 
le  urine  by  the  glomeruli  is  in- 
lived,  or  the  albimien  due  to  the 
ammatory  exudation  and  origi- 
ting  from  the  other  renal  blood- 
Is.  From  analogy  with  other 
infiammations  which  lead  to  coagulablc  exudatc«,wo  regard  the  latter  as  the 
;iDore  probable  supposition.  Furthermore,  many  investigators  assume  that  the 
desquamated  and  disintegrating  epithelium  is  transformed  into  hyaline  casts, 

2.  The  epithelial  casta  are  composed  exclusively  of  renal  epithelium,  although 

Etombably  hyaline  casts  not  infrequently  form  a  basis  to  which  the  epithelial  cells 
dhere.  Epithelial  casts  are  usually  easily  recognized,  and  always  indicate  an 
icxceasive  desquamation  of  epithelium  in  the  diseased  kidnesrs.  One  must  be  on 
|one's  guard,  as  already  mentioned,  not  to  confound  renal  epithelium  with  swollen 
fWhite  blood-corpuscles.  The  separate  epithelial  cells  and  the  epithelial  casts  may 
|>resent  various  changes,  such  as  granular  opacity,  fatty  degeneration,  and 
atrophy. 

3.  The  so-called  waxy  casls  are  almost  always  rather  broad  and  usually  yellow- 
ish-colored, opaque  casts,  of  evidently  a  muoh  tougher  consistency  than  hyaline 

Wsts.     We  have  found  them  most  frequently  in  severe  acute  nephritis,  either 
irimary,  or  secondary  to  scarlet  fever,  but  they  also  appear  in  the  severer  forma 
iOf  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.     As  to  their  origin,  wo  arc  convinced  that  they  cer- 
inly  in  many  cases  are  formed  out  of  epithelial  casts.    The  closely  apposed  renal 
ithelial  cells  degenerate  into  wax>-  flakes,  and  gradually  coalesce.    One  can,  in 
act,  observe  all  stages  of  transition  between  the  epithelial  casts  and  the  almost 
mpletely  homogeneous  waxy  casts.     Fiirbringer,  therefore,  terms  waxy  caatg 
metamorphosed  ";  and  he  insists,  correctly,  that  they  always  indicate  severe  dia- 
of  the  kidney. 
38 


Fio.  •».  Fio.  70. 

Pic.  no.  — (I    Wax.v  ca«t.    h.  Waxy  cast  bvarinir  cr.v«lal«  of 

calcic  DzaUU*.    c.  Vnkgmfnln  of   waxy  (.■asto. 

(From  von  Jakitch.) 

'0  —  Epltb<*tlsl  (?aHt.  i^raiHil&r  In  I(h  lower  li«lf. 
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4.  Granular  Casts. — A  kind  of  cast  which  13  composed  of  coarse,  yellowialu 
flaky  granules  representa  the  juat-mentioned  transition  of  epithelial  casta  inS 
waxy  casts.  In  other  cases  the  waxy  casta  are  nothing  but  hyaline  casts  con? 
pletely  covered  with  the  above-mentioned  granules  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes, 
also,  coagulated  masses  of  albumen  or  granules  of  hsematoidine  may  themselve 
be  formed  into  cylindrical  shapes. 

Genuine  blood  casts  are  not  very  frequent.    They  consist  of  coagulated  bk 
and  represent  casts  of  the  renal  canals  into  which  htemorrhage  has  taken  place. 

The  clinical  diagnostic  significance  of  renal  casts  is  very  great.  They  are, 
the  first  place,  always  a  sure  sign  of  the  existence  of  some  renal  disease,  since 
normal  urine  casts  are  not  found  at  all,  or,  at  most,  they  are  exceptional  and 
present  in  small  numbers.  The  consideration  of  the  special  forms  of  casts,  ai 
of  the  deposit  upon  them,  is  also  of  great  diagnostic  importance,  although  from 
we  can  never  decide  immediately  upon  the  general  form  of  the  renal  disease,  buf 
we  can  recognize  with  certainty  the  type  of  special  pathological  processes  in  the 
kidneys.  Frerichs  has  well  named  casts  *'  messengers  from  the  kidneys."  The 
blood-casts  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  sticking  to  the  cylinders  point  to  the 
occurrence  of  renal  haBmorrhages ;  the  epithelial  casts  to  a  desquamation  of  the 
epithelium  in  the  kidneys;  the  white  blood-corpuscles  to  an  emigration  of 
colorless  cells  from  the  vessels;  the  fatty  grnnular  cells  to  processes  of  fat 
degeneration  in  the  kidneys. 

We  have  already  learned  to  recognize  in  a  great  measure  in  the  preceding, 
occasional  deposits  on  the  costs,  the  other  morphological  constituents  found, 
side  the  casts,  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  in  renal  disease.    Briefly  recapitulate 
they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Red  blood-corpuscles.    The  presence  of  a  large  annnunt  of  blood  in  tho  urii 
(haematuria)  is  almost  always  to  be  recognized  by  its  blood-red  color.    The  bit 
may  he  made  out  with  certainty  by  the  microscope,  or  by  Hellora  blood-test.    Tl 
latter  is  performed  by  heating  the  urine  in  a  test-tube  with  sodic  or  poiat 
hydrate.     The  blood-corpuscles  are  thus  dissolved,  and   the  ha^matine   formt 
from  the  blood-pigment  is  precipitated  with  the  phosphates,  giving  to  the  prfr- 
cipitflte  of  the  latter  a  very  characteristic  blood-red  color.    Van  Deen's  test  is  rei^ 
distinct  and  easily  performed.    It  requires  a  freshly  prepared  mixture  of  eqtUH 
parts  of  old  oil  of  turpentine  and  newly  made  tincture  of  guaiac.    This  mixture 
is  poured  upon  the  urine  to  bo  examined,  and  slightly  shaken.     At  the  place 
contact  of  the  two  fluids  there  will  immediately  form  a  beautiful  blue  ring, 
there  is  the  slightest  truce  of  blood  in  the  urine.    Finally,  of  course,  the  specli 
scope  may  serve  for  the  detection  of  hspmatuvia.     Hioraoglobinuria  will  bo  d« 
scribed  in  a  special  chapter  later. 

2.  White  hlood-corpusdes.    Only  when  they  are  also  attached  to  the  casts  can 
"we  assume  with  certainty  that  these  come  from  the  kidneys,  and  not  from  tl 
lower  portions  of  the  urinary  tract. 

3.  Renal  epithelium. 

4.  Fat-dropa  arid  faity  granular  cells. 

5.  Uric-acid  crystals,  urates  and  calcic  oxalate,  bacteria,  etc. 
For  microscopic  examination  of  the  urinary  sediment,  we  let  the  urine  sett 

in  a  tall  beaker;  it  is  more  convenient,  and.  if  the  urine  contains  few  morpl 
logical  constituents,  far  more  reliable  to  employ  a  centrifugal  machine. 

3.  The  Dropsy  of  Renal  Disease: 

Although  the  changes  in  the  urine  must  be  alone  decisive  in  the  diagnr 
of  any  renal  disease,  there  are  yet  certain  other  symptoms  -which  are  also  di 
immediately  to  the  renal  affection,  and  which  may  first  direct  our  suspicions 
the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  consequently  lead  to  a  careful  ex&t 
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illation  of  the  urine.  Among  these  symptoms  the  dropsy  of  renal  disease  is  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  important.  'Ihis  may,  indeed,  quite  frequently  be  en- 
tirely absent,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  and  in  other  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys; but  in  many  cases  it  is  decidedly  prominent  in  the  whole  clinical  picture. 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  reason  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  dropsy  in  renal  dis- 
ease, the  answer  at  first  does  not  seem  difficult.    Since  the  main  function  of  the 
kidneys  is  to  excrete  water  from  the  body,  and  since,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  many 
caa^s  the  diseased  kidney  can  no  longer  fulfill  this  task,  or  can  fulfill  it  only  to 
a  slight  degree,  we  are  not,  in  fact,  very  much  out  of  the  way  in  considering  the 
retention  of  water  in  the  body  as  che  main  cause  of  the  consequent  oedema.    Clin- 
ical observation  seems  in  general  to  agree  completely  with  this  assumption.    The 
oedema  in  renal  disease  seldom  appears  until  the  daily  amount  of  urine  has  been 
below  the  normal  for  some  time,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  cases  where 
the  amount  of  urine  passed  is  normal,  or  even  abnormally  great,  in  spite  of  the 
existing  renal  disease,  oedema  is  usually  wholly  absent.     In  individual  cases, 
too,  we  very  often  see  a  decrease  of  the  rcdema  associated  with  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urine,  and  an  increase  of  the  oedema  associated  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urine.    The  pathological  process  accordingly  seems 
to  consist  of  an  accumulation  in  the  body  of  the  water  which  can  not  be  excreted 
from  it,  and  which  transudes  from  the  vessels  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  develop- 
ment of  oedema. 

On  more  careful  consideration,  however,  there  are  some  objections  to  this 
theory,  which  is  apparently  so  simple.  In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  supposed 
that,  when  there  is  retention  of  water,  the  body  must  get  rid  of  the  surplus  water 
hy  employing  to  a  greater  degree  the  other  channels  of  elimination  which  are  at 
itssemce — the  skin  and  the  intestines.  Since  we  can  never  determine  accurately 
the  time  when  the  water  first  begins  to  be  retained  in  the  body,  the  clinical  experi- 
ence just  mentioned  may  also  be  thus  interpreted,  that  the  lessened  excretion  of 
''rine  is  not  the  cause  of  the  oedema,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  appearance  of 
®denia  is  rather  the  cause  of  the  diminished  elimination  of  water  by  the  kidneys. 
The  other  clinical  facts,  also,  are  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the  a'dema  de- 
pends upon  the  simple  accumulation  of  water  in  the  blood.  In  many  forms  of 
nephritis,  and  particularly  in  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever,  we  very  often  see 
ejtreme  oedema  appear  suddenly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  severe  varieties 
of  nephritis — e. g.,  those  associated  with  diphtheria,  septic  diseases,  and  pneu- 
nionia,  run  their  course  with  little  or  no  oedema,  althouirh  they  arc  characterized 
'•y  a  marked  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine.  Moreover,  cases  have  boon 
'epeatedly  observed  in  which,  as  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  ureters,  or  from 
l*essure  on  these  canals,  there  has  been  complete  anuria  for  several  days  without 
*  trace  of  oedema  developing;  and  experimental  investigations  have  given  cDrrc- 
'ponding  results.  The  bilateral  ligation  of  the  ureters  in  animals  docs  not  lead 
to  the  development  of  oedema  even  after  several  days.  Cohnheiin  and  Lichthoim 
introduced  large  amounts  of  a  one-half  to  one-jwr-cent.  solution  of  c<nnnjou  salt 
into  the  vascular  system  of  an  animal,  and  despite  this  groat  artifrcial  "  hy(lrsi?mic 
plethora,"  observed  no  oedema,  even  whon  the  H?nal  artorics  wcn^  tied.  Nor 
cin  oedema  be  provoked  by  slow  and  continuous  infusion  (Cilirtnor,  F'rnncotto). 

Consequently,  we  mtist  seek  some  other  cause  to  explain  th(»  a^lonia  of  nephri- 
tis, and  this  is  in  all  probability  the  poculiar  dianj^o   in   the  vascular  walls, 
which  renders  them  more  permeable  and  ponnits  the  water  accumulated  in  the 
blood  to  transude  into  the  tissues.    Just  wliat  this  clianjrp  in  the  vascuhir  walls 
may  be  and  what  produces  it  we  do  not  yet  know;  probably  there  arc  chemical 
agents  which  change  the  vascular  walls,  either  the  same  substances  which  excite 
the  nephritis,  or  matters  secondarily  formed,  or  certain  products  of  nietamor- 
pbosis  retained  in  the  blood  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  kidneys.     That 
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dropsy  develops  because  of  direct  damage  to  the  blood-vessels  is  rendered  probable* 
from  the  cases  of  so-called  "  acute  essential  dropsy,"  in  which  there  develops  a 
considerable  general  dropsy,  ju5t  as  iu  acute  nephritis,  often  preceded  by  mild 
frastro-intestinal  symptoms,  and  yet  without  a  trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine  or 
any  other  demonstrable  cause  for  this  dropsy,  which  usually  soon  abates. 

Many  clinical  peculiarities  of  nephritic  oedema  harmonize  with  this  com 
tion  of  ita  origin.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  oedema  of  nephritic  patient 
appears  first  in  the  skin  ("  anasarca  "),  and  has  a  striking  tendency  to  show 
in  the  face,  in  contrast  with  the  oedema  due  to  the  passive  congestion  of  heart 
disease,  which  usually  begins  in  the  ankles.  The  puffy  and  noticeably  pale  coun- 
tenance of  the  patient  will  often  suggest  the  existence  of  kidney  trouble  at  the 
first  glance.  In  severe  cases  the  dropsy  often  develops  over  the  whole  body  in  an 
extreme  degree,  involving  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  particularly  the  dependent 
parts,  the  extremities,  and  scrotum,  so  that  the  patient  is  a  pitiable  object.  In 
such  cases  there  are  also  apt  to  be  dropsical  transudations  into  the  internal  cav- 
ities of  the  body,  causing  hydrothorax,  ascites,  and  hydropericardium ;  and  these 
aggravate  the  patient's  distress.  It  is,  however,  a  striking  fact  that  often  there 
will  be  marked  dropsical  effusions  (ascites,  hydrothorax),  and  yet  no  marked 
oedema  of  the  skin;  and  hydrothorax  is  sometimes  much  greater  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  All  these  facta  indicate  special  local  conditions — viz.,  the  changes 
in  the  blood-vessels,  which  we  have  surmised.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  wit 
regard  to  the  oedema  of  mucous  membranes  which  sometimes  occurs.  There  ma 
be  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  soft  palate,  of  the  ary-epiglottic  ligament 
(oedema  of  the  glottis),  and  other  parts.  (Edema  of  this  sort  is  apt  to  reseml 
a  mild  local  infiammation,  and  in  general  it  is  impossible  to  deny  a  certain  rel 
tionship  between  "  inflammatory  "  cedema  and  nephritic  oedema.  The  nephritit 
oedema  of  the  skin  may  in  places  have  suggestions  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
such  as  slight  redness  and  tenderness.  (Edema  may  affect  the  internal  organs,  and 
nephritic  pulmonary  oedema  is  of  great  practical  importance.  The  question  of 
the  existence  of  cerebral  oDdema  and  of  its  possible  importance  will  be  discussed 
below  (see  urtemia). 

The  preceding  remarks  relate  only  to  genuine  nephritic  oedema.  We  shall 
later  that  o?dema  may  have  an  entirely  different  origin,  particularly  in  CAses 
chronic  nephritis — that  is,  if  there  is  a  cardiac  hjTcrtrophy  and  the  powers  of  tl 
heart  become  impaired,  dropsy  may  at  last  develop.  This  oedema  is  of  course  a' 
genuine  congestive  oedema,  and  exactly  similar  to  that  seen  in  failing  compensa- 
tion in  heart  disease. 

In  its  chemical  composition,  the  dropsical  fluid  corresponds  to  a  very 
blood-serum.    The  amount  of  water  is  usually  97  to  98  per  cent.,  the  amount  of 
eaha  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.    The  amount  of  albumen  is  usually  vol 
slight.    Urea  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  fluid. 

4.  TTrooa 

If  the  diseased  kidneys  can  no  longer  perform  their  secretory  functions  in 
satisfactory  way,  not  only  does  the  elimination  of  water  from  the  body  thereb] 
suffer,  but  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  salts,  the  urea,  and  the  othe 
final  products  of  tissue  metamorphosis  may  also  be  retained  in  the  blood  and  at 
cumulate  there.    Hence  we  often  find  the  blood,  in  patients  with  renal  disease,  nc 
only  more  watery  than  under  normal  conditions,  so  that  the  specific  gravity 
the  serum  may  fall  from  1030  to  1020,  or  even  lower,  but,  in  almost  all  cases  whe 
there  is  a  diminished  excretion  of  urine,  it  is  also  richer  in  urea,  as  many  expi'i 
ments  have  shown,  and  under  corresponding  conditions  it  is  probably  also  fr 
quently  richer  in  the  other  constituents  of  the  urine,  or  in  substances  correspond 
ing  to  them  but  not  completely  metamorphosed. 
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This  accumulation  of  the  urinary  constituents  in  the  blood,  and  further,  per- 
haps, in  the  tissues  themselves, is  the  cause  of  a  class  of  symptoms  which  are  often 
seen  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and  which  are  tenried  ureemic  symptoms  or 
ursemia. 

Probably  no  one  to-day  doubts  that  ursemia  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  an 
intoxication  of  the  body  by  the  retained  products  of  tissue  metamorphosis.  Nu- 
merous experimental  investigations  have  proved  that  in  animals  extirpation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  ligation  of  the  ureters,  will  produce  a  symptom-complex,  charac- 
terized by  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  coma — almost  completely  analogous  to  the 
uremia  of  Bright's  disease;  but  if  we  inquire  what  constituents  of  the  urine  are 
the  particular  occasion  of  the  ureemic  phenomena,  we  can  not  as  yet  obtain  any 
definite  answer.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  urea  played  a  chief  part  in 
the  development  of  ursemia,  but  the  result  of  experiments  upon  animals  does  not 
support  this  view.  It  is  possible  to  inject  enormous  amounts  of  urea  into  the  cir- 
culation or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  animals  without  any  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing. Voit  did,  indeed,  show  that  the  healthy  kidneys  remove  from  the  blood  the 
excessive  amount  of  urea  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  that  accordingly  uremic 
symptoms  do  really  appear  if,  while  we  are  feeding  an  animal  with  large  amount-s 
of  urea,  we  impede  the  excretion  of  the  urea  by  a  simultaneous  withholding  of 
■water.  Yet  the  amount  of  urea  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  experiment  is 
greater  than  can  possibly  exist  in  the  ordinary  uraemia  of  Bright's  disease;  and, 
moreover,  the  withholding  of  water  might  also  prevent  the  excretion  of  other 
matters;  hence  we  must  seek  for  other  poisonous  substances  as  factors  in  the 
production  of  unemia.  Many  experiments  peem  to  indicate  that  the  potassium 
j«alt3  are  especially  poisonous,  while  some  authors  have  laid  the  blame  mainly  on 
the  extractive  matters,  such  as  creatinine.  Bouchard  has  sought  to  prove  that 
certain  alkaloid  aubstances  (urotoxines),  which  nre  p^^bably  developed  during  tho 
digestion  of  albumens  and  are  always  demonstrable  in  normal  urine,  occasion  the 
phenomena  of  urtemia;  but  to  all  these  suppositions  there  are  serious  objections, 
so  that  really  the  substances  which  occasion  ursemic  intoxication  are  as  yet  un- 
identified. It  might  be  possible  that  the  poison  corresponding  to  urccmia  is  not, 
in  every  case,  the  same. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  toxic  material  is  as  unsettled  as  is  its  chemical 
nature.  This  much  only  is  certain,  that  in  urcemia  the  disturbances  are  almost 
exclusively  cerebral,  and  in  the  main  located  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain ;  but 
whether  there  is  actually  a  direct  injury  of  the  nervous  elements,  or  whether  the 
immediate  action  is  upon  the  blood-vessels,  is  uncertain.  The  occurrence  of 
ureemic  focal  symptoms,  to  which  we  shall  refer  below,  renders  the  former  supposi- 
tion the  more  likely.  Fleischer  produced  urtemia  experimentally  in  animals,  and 
in  everj'  case  observed  an  extreme  anremia  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  so  that  he 
concludes  that  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  blood-vcsels. 

Clinical  experience  also  agrees  perfectly  with  the  theory  that  ursemia  is  caused 
by  a  retention  of  urinary  constituent?  in  the  body.  In  most  eases  the  unemic 
symptoms  appear  only  when  the  daily  amount  of  urine  hf<8  fallen  to  a  very  low 
figure,  or  when  the  secretion  of  urine  has  wholly  ceased  for  several  days.  That 
in  these  Cflses  not  only  the  elimination  of  water,  but  also  the  elimination  of 
an  amount  of  urea  corresponding  to  the  food  taken,  and  also  the  elimination  of 
the  other  urinary  constituents,  is  very  much  diminished,  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ment* in  regard  to  tliis  point  made  by  Fleischer  and  others.  Furthprmore.  a 
great  increape  of  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  in  uriemic  patients  has  been 
found  in  many  if  not  in  all  ca?e3. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  question  thnt  some  clinical  facts  cnn  not  bo  bmujrbt 
into  exact  harmony  with  what  has  been  previously  said.  If  cases  are  rfpentedly 
reported  in  which  no  urromic  symptoms  have  appwarcd  in  spite  of  anuria  lasting 
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several  days,  it  does  not  prove  very  much,  since  we  can  never  make  an  exact  csti- 
mate  of  the  matter  accmnultifod  in  the  blood  which  ought  to  have  been  eliminated: 
for  the  organism  can  certainly  got  rid  of  the  final  product?  of  tissue  metamor- 
phosis in  other  ways  than  thrtaigh  the  kidneys — for  instance,  through  the  skin 
or  the  intestines — and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  different  individuals  show 
a  groat  diversity  in  tolerating  the  action  of  any  poison  in  the  bwiy.  particularly 
HS  reganls  the  nervous  system.  It  is  harder  to  explain  those  cases  which  are  eonie- 
times  seen,  in  which  urtemic  symptoms  suddenly  appear  in  patients  with  renal  dis- 
ease, although  these  symptoms  are  not  preceded  by  any  noticeable  diminution  of 
the  secretion  of  urine.  We  may,  however,  assume  that,  despite  the  abundant  ex- 
cretion of  water  and  the  normal  amount  of  urine,  there  has  been  a  slight  retention 
of  solid  matters.  Analogy  with  other  kinds  of  poisoning  makes  the  supposition 
very  plausible  that  the  long  persistent  ret<nitinn  of  even  extremely  small  portions 
of  toxic  matter  may  occasion  an  absolutely  sudden  ex])ln.sion  of  the  severest  8ymi>- 
toras.  In  chronic  lead  and  mercurial  poisoning  the  symptoms  often  appear  with 
great  abruptness,  although  the  poisoning  has  taken  place  very  slowly  and  grad- 
ually. In  the  same  way  we  explain  to  our^eU'es  the  not  very  infrequent  cases  of 
the  sudden  development  of  severe  nrromic  symptoms,  as  seen  particularly  in 
patients  with  contracted  kidney  (vide  infra),  in  whom  it  may  seem  as  if  no  single 
prndromol  symptom  had  indicated  the  impending  outburst  of  intoxication.  Often» 
also,  peculiar  circumstances  may  favor  the  occurrence  of  urteniia — for  example, 
the  development  of  cardiac  weakness,  so  that  the  blood  tension  is  diminished  and 
the  excretion  of  urine  impeded.  In  Bome  cases  again  it  is  observed  that  the  devel- 
opment of  uraemia  coincides  with  the  absorption  of  previously  existing  oedema. 
This  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  oedema  in- 
troduces into  the  blood  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  the  poisonous  products 
of  metabolism,  which  had  not  been  excreted,  but  had  been  contained  in  the 
ocdemntous  fluid. 

While  we  arc  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  nrfcmia  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poison- 
ing of  the  body  by  the  retained  constituents  of  the  urine,  yet  we  should  not  fail 
to  mention  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  in  other  ways  the  lutemic 
phenomena.  In  particular,  Tranbe  has  propounded  the  theory  that  the  so-called 
urremic  symptoms  are  dependent  upon  an  acutely  developing  cerebral  oedema,  and 
consequent  cerebral  auamiia.  This  theory  can  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  unten- 
able. Still,  it  may  contain  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  for  we  can  not  wholly 
deny  that  sometimes  there  may  be  actual  anatomical  lesions,  such  as  inflamma- 
tory oc-dema  of  the  brain,  in  the  course  of  a  nephritis,  sufficient  to  occasion  severe 
cerebral  symptoms.  During  nephritis,  secondary  inflummation  may  appe-ar  in 
almost  all  the  internal  organs,  and  often  suddenly;  and  this  sort  of  nephritic 
inflammation  is  especially  frequent  in  the  retina,  a  structure  composed  of  nervous 
elements,  eo  that  the  possibility  of  similar  disease  in  the  brain  is  very  great.  If 
we  consider  that  cases  of  uri-pmic  hemiplegia  and  monoplegia  have  been  repeat- 
edlv  observed,  and  that  likewise  cases  have  been  dt'St^rlbed  of  unemic  .Tacksonian 
epileppy,  hemianopsia  and  nphasia,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supposition  of  an  ac- 
tnnl  Incnl  lesion  as  the  explanation  of  such  well-marked  focal  symptoms  is  very 
plausible.  Yet  we  must  sxho  consider  that  in  the  last  nnalysis  the  cause  of  such 
limited  opdematous — or  inflnmmatory-oedematous- — changes  in  the  brain  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  action  of  some  retained  products  of  metamorphosis. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  here  the  theory  advanced  by  Frerichs  in  the  yeir 
1861,  which  at  first  found  much  favor,  but  which  at  present  is  almost  universally 
abandoned.  According  to  this,  the  urea  retained  in  the  blood  was  not  in  itself 
the  cause  of  the  urcpmic  symptoms,  but  it  was  changed  into  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium by  the  action  of  a  ferment  in  the  blood,  and  from  this  the  severe  nervous 
symptoms  arose.    This  theory  is  untenable,  because  carbonate  of  ammoniuta  ii» 
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scarcely  ever  fouDd  in  the  blood  of  urttmic  patleuts.  It  is  much  more  probably 
formed  first  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  ursemic  patients  from  the  urea 
there  excreted  ^vide  infra)^  as  Claude  Bernard,  Treitz,  Voit,  and  others  have 
shown. 

In  regard  to  the  clinical  symptoms  of  uraemia  in  the  individual  case,  they  show 
all  possible  tranaitions  from  the  mildest  symptoms,  which  are  only  intimated,  up 
to  the  severest  nervous  symptoms,  which  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
The  severe  forms  of  uraemia  mny  sometimes  come  on  quite  suddenly,  while  in 
other  cases  they  may  be  preceded  for  a  long  time  by  milder  urajmic  symptoms, 
which  are  then  termed  prodromata.  The  severest  symptoms  may  not  appt-ar  at 
all,  and  the  milder  symptoms  may  exist  alone  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  This 
latter  condition  is  called  chronic  uremia. 

The  milder  urajmic  symptoms,  which  are  observed  either  alone  or  as  precursors 
or  as  sequeloa  of  severe  ursemia,  consist  of  headache,  somnolence,  and  mental 
etupor,  of  a  peculiar  uneasiness,  or  of  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  constraint  (some- 
times associated  with  hurried  respiration),  and  very  often  of  nausea,  spasmodic 
eructations,  and  repeated  vomiting;  and,  finally,  not  infrequently,  of  various 
eymptoniK  of  motor  irritation,  of  slight  twitchings  or  temporary  tonic  rigidity  of 
the  face  or  the  extremities,  etc. 

Among  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  milder  fonn  of  ursemia,  besides  the 
Tomiting,  we  would  place  the  peculiar  restlessness  and  prtecordial  distress  of 
patients  as  especially  important.  Not  infrequently,  observers  use  the  term 
ursemic  astluna  (vide  infra). 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  severe  unemia  is  the  urieraic  convulsion, 
or  the  so-called  urfemic  eclampsia.  It  corresponds  almost  exactly  in  its  details 
to  au  epileptic  attack;  it  usually  begins  with  a  short  tonic  stage,  in  which  the 
vhole  body  is  generally  in  a  position  of  extension  in  opisthotonos,  and  then  follow 
vigorous  clonic  contractions  in  the  face  and  extremities.  The  face  becomes  cya- 
notic, a  bloody  froth  comes  from  the  mouth,  the  pupils  are  usually  dilated  and 
almost  without  reaction,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  (but  at  times  it  is  intermit- 
tent from  spasm  of  the  respirator^'  muscles),  the  pulse  is  small  and  accelerated, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  and  the  temperature  is  sometimes 
raised.  In  other  cases  the  spasm  begins  with  short  jerky  contractions  in  one  ex- 
tremity, as  in  the  arm,  and  then  invades  the  trunk  muscles,  the  face,  and  the  legs. 
One  half  the  body  is  often  more  affected  in  the  attacks  than  the  other.  The 
epasma  usually  cease  in  a  few  minutes,  and  are  followed  by  deep  coma  and  stertor, 
which  last  for  several  hours  or  more.  There  is  only  rarely  a  single  attack.  The 
attacks  are  much  oftener  repeated  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  so  thnt  there 
may  even  be  twenty  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  a  complete  loss  of  consciousness  persists.  Severe  and  fully  developed  epilep- 
tiform attacks  often  alternate  with  plighter  convulsions. 

Some  other  ursemic  symptoms,  besklcs  the  convulsions,  which  have  already 
been  briefly  mentioned,  merit  a  somewhat  fuller  description. 

The  ursemic  amaurosis  occasionally  seen  is  especially  interesting.  It  is  usually 
left  after  recovery  from  the  convulsions.  Only  rarely  does  it  precede  them  or 
appear  without  them.  It  always  develops  quite  rapidly,  po  that  the  finit  di'iturb- 
ance  of  vision  soon  passes  into  complete  blindness.  The  reaction  of  the  pupils  to 
light  is  almost  always  retained,  .'uid  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  perfectly  nnrmnl 
retinal  image.  At  what  sjwt  in  the  visual  apparatus  the  legion  is  situated  in  not 
yet  known.  Many  investigators  nssnme  that  there  is  an  oedema  of  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve;  while  others,  including  the  author,  think  it  more  probable  that 
there  is  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  visual  centers,  and  particularly  of  the  occip- 
ital cortex. 

Its  prognosis  is  on  the  whole  favorable,  since  the  disturbance  of  vision  usually 
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disappears  completely  in  a  day  or  two,  though  sometimes  not  until  after  a  longer 
time.  Anomalies  are  only  rarely  seen  iu  the  domain  of  the  other  nerves  of  special 
sense,  the  most  frequent,  comparatively,  being  a  difficulty  in  hearing,  or  even 
complete  deafness. 

Other  motor  disturbances,  except  twitchinga  and  convulsions,  are  rare.  Only 
in  a  few  cases  have  hemiplegic  or  niont>plegic  paralyses,  contractures,  trembling, 
etc.,  been  observed.  Mental  symptoms  are  more  common.  Delirium,  and  mani- 
acal or  sometimes  melancholic  stateii,  occasionally  follow  urtemic  coma. 

Those  unemic  symptoms  have  also  a  great  interest  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  organism,  since  they  often  lead  to  a  vica- 
rious elimination  of  urea  and  presumably  of  the  other  products  of  tissue  metamor- 
phosis. The  first  of  these  is  uraemic  vomiting,  which  is  a  frequent  and  often  an 
extremely  obstinate  symptom  both  in  acute  and  chronic  urtemia.  In  many  cases 
it  is  of  central  origin,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  vomiting  so  fre- 
quent in  different  forma  of  cerebral  disease;  but  it  is  often  produced  by  the  irri- 
tation which  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  suffers  from  the  urea  eliminated,  or 
rather  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  arising  from  it.  The  latter  is  always 
first  formed  from  the  urea  in  the  stomach  itself,  and  we  find  in  the  vomitus  of 
uraemic  patients  either  the  still  undecomposed  urea  or  the  carbonate  of  ammoni- 
um in  considerable  quantities.  Sometimes  there  is  quite  a  violent  hiccough 
besides  the  vomiting. 

Unemic  diarrhcea  has  the  same  significance  as  ura^roic  vomiting.  It  is  usually 
provoked  by  tlie  carbonate  of  ammonium  arising  from  the  urea  in  the  intestines. 
The  latter  often  causes  quite  a  severe  catarrhal,  and  even  at  times  a  diphtheritic, 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Another  way  in  which  the  organism  sometimes  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  large 
amount  of  urea  accumulated  in  it  is  by  the  sweat-glands.  Schottin  first  described 
the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  coating  of  urea  on  the  skin  in  the  ursemia  of  choU 
era,  an  observation  which  since  then  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  other  cases 
of  unpmia.  This  coating  is  most  frequently  seen  on  the  face,  especially  on  the 
sides  of  the  nose,  to  which  little  faintly  lustrous  scales  are  seen  sticking  after  the 
evaporation  of  a  clammy  sweat.  Chemical  examination  shows  that  these  scales 
are  urea.  The  excretion  of  urea  is  much  more  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  skin, 
but  i^erhaps  the  occasional  severe  urajmic  itching  of  the  skin  is  due  to  an  irri- 
tation of  the  cutaneous  nerves  by  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  that  are 
excreted. 

Other  organs  besides  the  skin  and  the  digestive  tract  are  but  rarely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea,  but  Fleischer  was  once 
able  to  discover  considerable  amounts  of  urea  in  the  saliva  and  sputum  of  a 
iLreemic  patient. 

Iu  conclusion,  we  must  describe  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  of  the  temperature, 
and  of  the  respiration  in  uraemia.  The  pulse  is  often  very  slow  before  the  appear- 
ance of  severe  symptoms,  sometimes  48  or  40,  but  it  is  almost  always  tense  and 
hard.  In  chronic  ura?mia,  also,  a  moderate  slowness  of  the  pulse  is  not  infre- 
quent. When  ura?mic  convulsions  appear,  however,  the  pulse  usually  becomes 
small  and  very  frequent,  especially  in  cases  that  terminate  unfavorably.  The 
temperature  but  rarely  remains  unchanged  in  severe  urromia.  If  there  are  con- 
vulsions, it  usually  rises  Fcveral  degrees,  in  severe  cases  even  to  106°  or  108°  (41°— 
42°  C^.  Wp  have  seen  these  high  tempt^ratures,  especially,  as  a  terminal  rise  with 
an  unfavorable  issue,  although  there  may  sometimes  be  an  improvement  even  in 
such  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  nre  al9o  great  declines  in  temperature,  down 
to  03°  or  91°  (34°-33°  C).  most  frequently  again  as  a  terminal  temperature  of 
rollnpse,  in  oases  which  end  in  deep  rnma  without  marked  sj'mptoms  of  motor 
irritation.    We  might  also  mention  the  "  urtemic  chills  "  which  we  have  teen  aer- 
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eral  times — that  is,  a  chiU  coming  on  suddenly  along  with  other  uncmic  symp- 
toms, with  a  great  increase  of  temperature,  and  followed  by  a  rapid  fall  in  the 
temperature.  The  respiration  in  ursemic  patients  is  sometimes  very  much  accel- 
erated, and  is  especially  deep — a  symptom  which  recalls  the  peculiar  breathing  in 
diabetic  coma  (vide  infra).  Certain  severe  attacks  of  dyspnoea  in  patients  with 
renal  disease  have  been  described  as  "  urasmic  dyspnoea  "  or  "  ursemic  asthma  " ; 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  this  is  really  a  ureemic  nervous  symp- 
tom in  these  cases,  since  similar  conditions  of  sudden  dyspnoea  may  depend  upon 
coincident  heart  disease  and  insu£Scicncy  of  the  left  ventricle  or  upon  inflanuna- 
tory  affections  of  the  lungs. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  ursemic  symptoms  and  to  the  different  forms  and 
"ways  in  which  the  various  uremic  symptoms  may  be  combined  in  the  clinical 
picture,  we  can  give  only  a  few  general  statements.  The  division  of  uramia  into 
an  acute  and  a  chronic  form,  already  mentioned,  is  generally  very  useful  practi- 
cally. In  the  acute  form  we  usually  have  the  severe  ureemic  symptonis,  especially 
ursemic  convulsions  and  uremic  coma.  This  condition  usually  lasts  some  days, 
while  chronic  uremia,  in  which  the  milder  cerebral  symptoms — ureemic  vomiting, 
difficulty  in  breathing,  etc. — ^are  most  prominent,  may  last  as  many  weeks.  The 
severe  acute  form  of  uraemia  may,  as  has  been  already  stated,  begin  with  almost 
absolute  abruptness.  Quite  often,  however,  there  are  first  mild  unemic  symptoms, 
such  as  headache,  vomiting,  general  restlessness,  and  an  occasional  slight  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles,  and  then  suddenly  ursemic  convulsions  or  other  ursemic 
symptoms. 

The  termination  of  ursemia  is  always  doubtful  in  every  severe  case,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  always  unfavorable.  Even  after  coma  lasting  for  several  days,  with 
very  severe  and  often-repeated  convulsions,  the  ursemic  symptoms  may  wholly 
disappear,  while  on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  ursemia  is  by  no  means  a  rare  cause 
of  death  in  the  most  diverse  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  renal  disease.  In  judging 
of  the  individual  case,  the  most  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  condition  of  the  pulse, 
the  respiration,  and  the  temperature;  we  must  also  consider,  of  course,  the  char- 
acter of  the  urinary  secretion,  and  especially  the  other  morbid  symptoms  depend- 
ent upon  the  primary  disease. 

5.  The  Changes  in  the  Circulatory  Apparatus  in  Renal  Disease 
Although  it  had  not  escaped  Bright's  observation  that  changes  in  the  heart  are 
also  present  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  this  condition  was  first  generally  known 
when  Traube,  in  1856,  in  a  treatise  which  has  become  famous,  explained  that  a 
change  in  the  heart  was  very  common  in  certain  renal  affections,  and  thus  gave 
the  chief  impulse  to  the  numerous  clinical  and  experimental  investigations  that 
have  been  made  since  then  as  to  the  connection  between  cardiac  and  renal  disease. 
This  connection,  generally  considered,  may  be  accounted  for  in  throe  ways : 
First,  the  heart  disease  may  without  doubt  be  the  primary  diFense,  and  only 
secondarily  lead  to  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.    In  this  way  develop  the  kidney  of 
passive  congestion  (vide  infra,  and  page  331),  acute  nephritis  seoondar^'  to  nciito 
primary  or  recurrent  endocarditis,  and  the  embolic  processes  in  the  kidney  (ride 
infra). 

Secondly,  heart  disease  and  renal  affections  may  aho  develop  indcprndontly  of 
each  other,  as  a  result  of  an  injurious  influenfc  that  affects  bofli  orffjins  nt  the 
same  time.  Thus,  for  example,  a  general  arterio-eolorosi«  londs  to  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy or  to  myocarditis,  and  also  to  a  granular  kidney  (ride  infra),  as  a  result 
of  an  implication  of  the  renal  vessels.  Certain  other  injurious  influences,  such  as 
toxic  and  constitutional  influences,  alcohol,  syphilis,  or  imjiroper  living,  may  also 
cause  a  disease  of  the  heart  and  the  kidneys  at  the  same  time.  Later  on,  if  both 
affections  have  developed,  their  influence  upon  each  other  is  often,  of  course,  con- 
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liderable — a  circumstance  which  may  render  our  judgment  as  to  the  condition] 
'"decidedly  difficult. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  is  the  point  with  which  we  are  here  chiefly  con-j 
cerned — the  renal  affection  may  lr>e  tho  primary  disease,  and  of  itself  the  I'nusel 
of  a  change  in  the  heart,  and  especially  of  a  secondary  hy])ertrophy  of  the  leftl 
ventricle.    At  present  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact  of  thi^  depend- 
ence.   We  also  know  now  that  the  secondary  development  of  cardiac  h;\-pertroph.v 
is  not  confined  to  one  form  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  so-called  contracted  kidney, 
as  was  at  first  believed,  but  that  it  is  almost  as  constant  in  all  other  forms  of' 
chronic,  and  also  even  in  prolonged  acute,  nephritis.    Opinions  are  at  present  still] 
much  divided  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  connection,  and  ns  to  the  cansal 
factors. 

The  theory  which  Traube  himself  advanced  for  the  e.xplanntion  of  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  in  nephritis  rested  on  the  assumptions  that,  in  tlic  first  place,  less 
mter  is  withdra\sTi  from  the  blood  in  nephritis  for  the  formation  of  the  renal 
?retion,  and  thnt,  in  the  second  place,  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  into  the  venoiH 
system  is  hindered  by  the  changes  in  the  kidneys,  particularly  by  the  destruction 
of  many  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels.  Both  circumstances  must  raise  the  pressure 
in  the  arterial  system,  and  therefore  gradually  lead  to  cardiac  hypertrophy. 
Traube's  theory  can  not  be  maintained.  The  first  claim  especially  is  untenable^ 
becatise  in  many  cases  of  chronic  contraction  of  the  kidney  with  co-existing  car- 
diac hypertrophy  there  is  never  a  diminution  of  the  elimination  of  water  by  the 
kidneys,  and,  besides,  this  can  never  of  itself  cause  an  increase  of  the  arterial  pres- 
sure. The  second  supposition,  that  the  destriiction  or  the  narrowing  of  a  large 
number  of  the  small  bSood-vessels  of  the  ki<lnoys  must  produce  a  general  rise  in.'' 
arterial  tension,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  even  the  complete  ligation  of  botl 
renal  arteries  does  not  raise  the  tension  in  the  arterial  system,  becavrse  the  blc 
at  once  passes  off  into  other  vessels  which  dilate. 

In  place  of  the  "  mechanical  theory."  therefore,  there  have  been  of  late  mai»  ^^ 
supporters  of  the  *' chemical  theory"  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  which  was  in  a  ee: 
tain  sense  propounded  by  Bright  himself,  and  later  by  Johnson  and  others.     A« 
cording  to  this  view  which,  with  some  modifications,  is  held  by  the  author,  tl 
retention  of  urinary  constituents  in  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  hy 
trophy  because  the  retained  material  occasions  a  rise  in  arterial  tension,  and  th 
increased  tension,  if  it  persists  for  a  snflSciently  long  time,  must  occasion  a  hype' 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle.    Clinical  experience  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  an 
severe  case  of  acute  nephritis  occasions  in  a  few  days  an  increase  in  the  arteria 
tension,  which  can  usually  be  easily  perceived  in  the  pulse.    This  increased  tet 
sion,  which  certainly  precedes  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  is  best  explained  by  tl 
supposition  that  the  matters  which  ought  to  be  but  are  not  excreted  occasion 
contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries.     Tt  is  also  possible  to  conceive  that  thei 
may  be  a  direct  irritation  of  the  cardiac  muFcle.    At  any  rote,  the  occurrence  c»i 
a  rise  in  arterial  tension  is  of  decided  benefit  to  the  body,  as  it  promotes  the  ex- 
cretion of  urine.    If,  in  the  course  of  n  nephritis,  the  normal  conditions  retunrj 
after  a  few  dajrs  or  weeks,  the  increased  tension  is  relaxed  and  the  heart  suffer* 
no  noticeable  change;  but  if  the  nephritis  and  consequent  impairment  in  urinary 
fcretion  and  increased  arterial  pressure  persist  for  a  considerable,  time,  we  often 
je,  even  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  a  hyjiertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  develop, 
nnder  our  own  eyes,  in  a  way  that  can  be  demonstrated  most  distinctly  at  tho 
bedside-    This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  increased  effort  which  the  heart 
is  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  overcome  the  abnormal  resistance  in  the  systemioij 
arteries. 

We  have  precisely  the  same  conditions  in  the  chronic  forms  of  nephritis,  ex- 
cept that  they  develop  more  slowly  and  insidiously.    In  these,  also,  the  first  fac*j 
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tor  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  kidneys,  occasioned  by  the  disease — that  is,  failure 
to  excrete  all  the  products  of  metabolism.  To  this  the  body  responds  immedi- 
ately by  a  rise  in  arterial  tension,  which  is  intended  to  serve,  and  does  actually 
serve,  as  a  compensation  of  the  impairment;  then,  thirdly,  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  develops,  and  enables  the  heart  for  a  long  while  to  supply  the  de- 
mands put  upon  it.  This  hypertrophy  is  consequently  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  compensatory  arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  body  is  pro- 
tected from  the  onset  of  ursemic  intoxication.  Just  as  any  patient  with  valvular 
heart  disease  would  invariably  fail  much  earlier  if  his  heart  did  not  become 
hypertrophied  in  portions  corresponding  to  the  lesion,  so,  also,  in  chronic  nephri- 
tis, the  unfavorable  termination  would  occur  much  earlier  if  the  body  were  not 
in  a  position  to  effect  and  maintain  an  increase  in  the  arterial  tension,  and  thus 
for  a  time,  at  least,  ward  off  the  threatening  enemy.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
chemical  theory  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  not  only  gives  us  nn  insight  into  the 
clinical  phenomenon  as  such,  but  also  enables  us  to  perceive  its  true  significance. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here,  just  as  when  we  were  considering  the 
theory  of  ureemia,  what  substances  are  the  chief  occasion  of  the  rise  in  arterial 
tension.  This  question,  however,  can  not  at  present  be  answered.  We  can  merely 
say  that  the  results  of  experiment  indicate  that  urea  probably  does  not  play  the 
most  essential,  and  certainly  not  the  sole,  part  in  the  matter.  The  question 
whether  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  associated  with  nephritis  is  mainly 
simple  (concentric),  or  whether  it  may  not  sometimes  be  accompanied  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  cardiac  cavities  (eccentric),  we  do  not  regard  as  of  any  special  impor- 
tance. It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  while  the  hypertrophy  always  affects  the 
left  ventricle  chiefly,  and  often  it  alone,  yet  not  infrequently  the  right  ventricle 
is  also  found  to  be  hypertrophied.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  a  direct  irritation 
of  the  myocardium  (vide  aupra),  this  condition  will  not  seem  remarkable.  Oth- 
erwise, the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  might  be  regarded  as  a  compensa- 
tory hypertrophy,  supplementing  failure  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  relation  between  certain  diseases  of  the  vessels  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
'will  be  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  contracted  kidney. 


CHAPTER  II 

ACUTE    NEPHBITIS 

(Acute  HrighCtt  DheafO 

jStiology* — Acute  nephritis,  like  most  of  the  other  forms  of  nephritis,  is  not 
a  disease  whose  aetiology  is  uniform.  The  same  anatomical  change,  which  we 
term  "nephritis,"  and  which  is  attended  by  about  the  same  morbid  phenomena. 
may  be  excited  by  influences  of  very  different  kinds.  Almost  nil  these  influences 
have  one  thing  in  common,  namely,  that,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, they  reach  the  kidneys  by  way  of  the  circulation  and  are  hero  in  part  elimi- 
nated, and  thus  exert  their  specific  injurious  action  \ipon  the  parenchyma  of 
the  kidneys ;  but  they  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  their  precise  chem- 
ical nature.  Since  the  pathological  change  in  the  kidneys  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  noxious  material,  ujjon  the  intriisity  of  its  action  and  the  duration 
of  its  influence,  we  see  that  the  casc^  of  nephritis  that  arise  in  this  way  must 
present  a  perfectly  continuous  scries  from  the  mildest  to  the  severest,  from  those 
that  pass  off  rapidly  to  those  that  last  perhaps  for  years  and  years.  The  history 
of  renal  pathology  teaches  us  in  the  plainest  way  that  all  attempts  to  divide  the 
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forms  of  nephritis  into  different  clinical  and  pathological  "varieties"  can  not 
be  strictly  carried  out.  The  more  scientific  experience  increases,  the  more  nuroer- 
0U8  must  be  the  forms  established,  and  still  we  only  too  frequently  have  to  assume 
all  Borts  of  "  transitional  forms  "  merely  to  bring  the  reality  into  harmony  -with 
the  scheme.  It  therefore  corresponds  merely  to  our  practical  needs  if  we  take 
certain  types  from  this  •whole  list  and  divide  nephritis  into  various  groups;  for, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  sharp  separation  of  the 
various  forms. 

We  accordingly  coll  those  inflammatory  renal  affections  acute  nephritis  which 
arise  comparatively  rapidly  from  any  of  the  injurious  influences  soon  to  be  enu- 
merated, and  which  terminate,  after  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  either  fatally  or 
with  recovery ;  or  occasionally,  after  a  rapid  onset  of  this  sort,  pass  gradually  into 
a  chronic  form.  Acute  nephritis,  on  the  one  hand,  follows  immediately,  without 
any  fixed  boundary,  the  mildest  morbid  changes  in  the  kidney,  which  are  usually 
not  termed  actual  nephritis,  but  simple  "parenchymatous  degeneration";  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  shows  a  continuous  transition  to  those  forms  which  last  for 
several  weeks  or  months,  or  longer,  and  hence  are  called  subacute  or  subchronic 
nephritis. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  minutely  the  conditions  under  which  acute  nephritis 
develops.  In  the  first  place,  it  occurs  with  very  great  frequency  as  a  sequel  or 
complication  of  all  sorts  of  infectious  diseases.  We  may  assert  that  there  is 
really  no  acute  infectious  disease  in  which  a  secondary  acute  nephritis  may  not 
occasionally  appear.  There  are,  however,  many  diseases  in  which  this  complica- 
tion is  peculiarly  frequent  and  characteristic.  The  exact  causes  of  its  develop- 
ment are  as  yet  imperfectly  Icnown,  Formerly,  nuthorities  were  inclined  to  as- 
sume that  the  original  germs  had  directly  invaded  the  kidney  itself,  but  pn^bably 
this  is  true  in  only  a  few  cases,  if  we  except  genuine  rnetastfltic  pyonophritis. 
According  to  the  views  of  the  prc?ent  day,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  abnormal 
chemical  substances,  toxines,  which  develop  in  the  body  under  the  influence  of  the 
infection,  reach  the  kidneys  and  excite  disease  in  them.  The  amoxmt  and  char- 
acter of  these  substances  determine,  of  course,  the  severity  of  the  renal  disease. 
Since  we  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  occurrence,  the  frequency,  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  secondary  nephritis  in  the  description  of  the  different  infectious 
diseases,  a  brief  recflpitulation  of  the  facts,  which  have  already  been  for  the  most 
part  discussed,  will  sufiice  here. 

The  infectious  disease  which  most  frequently  gives  rise  to  an  acute  nephritis 
is  scarlet  fever.  As  has  been  shown  previously  (see  page  43),  the  renal  affection 
appears  but  rarely  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  then  in  a  very  mild  form, 
while  the  special  severe  scarlatinous  nephritis  usually  attains  its  development 
only  toward  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  disease.  In  measles,  secondary 
nephritis  is  very  much  rarer  than  in  scarlet  fever;  in  rotheln  it  is  only  of  very 
exceptional  occurrence.  It  is  commoner  again  in  small-pox,  especially  in  the 
severe  hsBmorrhagio  forms.  In  varicella,  renal  affections  are  very  rare,  but  they 
have  been  occasionally  observed.  They_  are  always  of  but  slight  intensity.  In 
typhoid  fever  a  slight  albuminuria  is  very  common,  but  genuine  acute  nephritis 
is  quite  rare.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  where  a  nephritis  appears  very 
early,  and  where  the  other  tyi^ihoid  symptoms  are  so  crowded  into  the  background 
hy  it  that  we  have  decided  difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid;  this  is 
called  the  "  renal  form  of  typhoid  fever."  In  typhus  and  recurrent  fevers  severe 
cases  of  nephritis  are  not  especially  common,  but  they  are  seen  more  frequently 
than  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  nephritis  that  often  comes  on  in  cholera  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
This  is  seen  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  is  especially  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  the  so-called  cholera  typhoid  (see  page  80).    Of  course  it  may  appear 
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questionable  whether  the  renal  affection  here  ia  always  of  a  genuine  inflammatory 
nature,  or  develops  only  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  circulation. 

iCephritis  develops  quite  frequently  in  the  course  of  diphtheria,  especially  in 
severe  cases  of  this  disease ;  but  the  renal  affection  only  rarely  reaches  a  high 
degree.  We  sometimes  see,  however,  very  severe  forms  of  nephritis  in  all  the  io- 
called  septic  diseases  (septic  nephritis,  see  page  120),  in  acute  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis and  endocarditis  verrucosa,  and  allied  affections,  such  as  puerperal  fever, 
Ecptic  wounds,  etc. 

Erysipelas  also  is  very  often  associated  with  nephritis,  and  likewise  croupous 
pneumonia;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  seldom  ac- 
companied by  albuminuria.  It  is  not  very  exceptional  for  sore  throat,  particularly 
follicular  tonsillitis,  to  occasion  acute  nephritis,  and  the  same  is  true  of  acute 
intestinal  diseases.  It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  know  that  a  severe 
ifiecondary  nephritis  may  follow  primary  diseases  of  this  sort,  even  if  the  latter 
£eem  to  be  very  mild. 

We  ought  also  to  speak  of  the  acute  nephritis  sometimes  seen  in  patients  with 
pustular  eruptions,  such  as  impetigo,  pustular  eczema,  severe  scabies,  etc.  Prob- 
lably  we  have  to  do  in  most  of  these  cases  with  a  mild  septic  infection,  which 
Las  found  ingress  through  one  of  the  many  minute  scratches  or  other  lesions  of 
the  skin.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  {vide  infra)  of  damage  done 
by  external  applications  which  are  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

There  arc  many  chronic  infectious  diseases  beside  these  acute  ones,  in  the 

course  of  which  acute  nephritis  may  appear.    We  see  this  complication  most  fre- 

quefitly  in  the  cose  of  primary  tuberculosis,  but  it  seems  to  us  highly  probable 

I  that  the  nephritis  in  this  instance  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  tubercu- 

'losLS,  but  is  the  result  of  absorption  of  septic  matters  from  the  pulmonary  cavities 

land  similar  places.    Syphilis  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.    We 

have  ourselves  repeatedly  seen  mild  and  even  severe  acute  nephritis  develop  in 

the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis.    Finally,  malaria  might  be  mentioned,  although 

the  nephritis  which  occurs  in  this  connection  usually  takes  a  chronic  form. 

Besides  the  infectious  forms  of  nephritis  just  described,  there  is  a  second  great 
^oup,  which  may  be  claased  under  the  general  heading  of  toxic  nephritis.  In 
these  cases  we  are  dealing  with  the  deleterious  action  of  definite  chemical  sub- 
stances which  enter  the  body  from  without  and  are  excreted  from  it  by  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  wholly  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  substances  which  have  this 
injurious  effect;  we  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  those  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  Among  the  poisons  proper  we  may  mention  the 
mineral  acids,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids,  oxalic  acid,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  lead,  mercury  (corrofiive  sublimate),  and  chromate  of  potassium.  Among 
remedies  used  internally,  which  may  excite  nephritis  when  given  in  too  great 
doses,  we  may  mention  cantJiaride«,  squills,  balsam  of  copaiba,  turpentine,  sali- 
cylic acid,  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  This  last  causes  haamoglobinuria  as  well 
as  nephritis.  It  is  also  very  impr»rtnnt  to  know  that  many  remedies  applied  exter- 
nally are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  that  in  this  way  they  may  reach  the  kidneys 
and  excite  severe  changes  there.  Among  thcFe  are  cantharidal  plaster,  prepara- 
tions of  tar,  petroleum,  styrax,  naphthol,  and  pyrogallic  acid.  We  must  men-. 
tion,  in  addition  to  these,  the  nephritis  which  may  arise  from  the  too  abundant 
■^use  of  carbolic  acid  or  iodoform  on  the  surface  of  open  wounds.  Under  some 
circumstances  renal  affections  may  even  arise  in  individual  cases  from  taking 
excessive  amounts  of  certain  foods  and  drinks,  such  as  spices,  alcohol,  horse- 
radish, or  very  acid  foods. 

The  many  cases  of  nephritis  thus  far  discussed  are  directly  referable  to  some 
definite  cause,  but  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances  acute  nephritis 
appears  as  an  apparently  primary  disease  in  persons  previously  healthy.    In  many 
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such  cases  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  make  out  any  causative  factor,  while  in  oth- 
ers, again,  we  do  fiiid  certain  unfavorable  influences  affecting  the  patient,  such  as 
hard  drinking  or  severe  labor  iu  the  open  air.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  expo- 
sure to  severe  cold  and  thorough  wetting  promote  the  development  of  acute  ne- 
phritis. The  author's  experience  has  convinced  him  of  this  fact.  Thus,  the 
disease  may  occur  when  a  man  works  in  the  snow  or  in  cold  water.  We  possess 
as  yet,  however,  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  bring  about  this 
result.  Many  investigators  assume  that  cold  interferes  with  the  excretory  func- 
tion of  the  skin ;  others  imagine  that  the  blood  is  damaged  as  it  circulates  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  apparently  prunary  acute 
nephritis  in  great  beer  drinkers.  We  suppose  that  in  such  cases  the  effect  of  the 
long-continued  chronic  intoxication  with  alcohol  is  cumulative,  and  finally  leads 
to  the  apparently  spontaneous  acute  development  of  nephritis  (acute  alcoholic 
nephritis).  Sometimes,  however,  even  in  such  cases  there  seems  to  be  some  other 
factor,  such  as  catching  cold,  which  gives  the  final  impulse  to  the  development 
of  the  disease.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  apparently  primary  acute 
nephritis  must,  however,  be  regarded  in  the  last  analysis  as  the  results  of  a  septic 
infection  of  some  sort.  If  we  question  the  patient  closely,  "we  learn  in  such  cases 
that  the  appearance  of  the  nephritic  phenomena  has  often  been  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  a  mild  sore  throat  which  scarcely  attracted  the  patient's  attention^ 
or  an  insignificant  gastro-intestiaal  disturbance,  etc.  Such  statements  are  in- 
dicative of  the  possible  place  of  infection.  Again,  slight  purulent  affections  of 
the  skin,  such  as  furunculosis,  phlet'inon  of  a  finger  or  toe,  and  eczema  may  some- 
times furnish  a  gate  of  entrance  for  infection.  In  considering  all  cases  of  appar- 
ently primary  idiopathic  and  acute  nephritis,  it  is  very  imiiortant  to  remember 
that  not  infrequently  a  chronic  nephritis  may  exist  for  a  long  while,  perhaps 
without  any  symptoms  whatever,  and  suddenly  flame  up  into  an  acute  disease 
(acute  recurrent  nephritis  of  Wagner),  and  thus  simulate  a  primary  acute  nephri- 
tis. We  can  not  get  at  the  correct  interpretation  of  such  cases  without  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  previous  history,  and  sometimes  only  after  observing  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  an  especial  form  of  acute  renal  disease  to  mention  in 
this  connection — viz.,  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  (nephritis  gravidarum).  This 
does  not  usually  appear  until  the  last  months  of  pregnancy.  It  may  attack 
women  whose  health  was  previously  perfect,  and  it  is  much  more  frequent  in 
primiparaj  than  in  multiparaj.  The  precise  causes  of  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy 
are  very  obscure.  The  earlier  explanations,  according  to  which  the  renal  dis- 
turbance was  occasioned  by  pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus  upon  the  renal  arte- 
ries, the  renal  veins,  or  the  ureters,  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  there 
are  special  toxic  influences,  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  are  as  yet  entirely 
unknown. 

Pathologfical  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  of  acute  nephritis  show  a 
continuous  series  from  the  mildest  to  the  severest  degrees,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  injurious  action.  The  mildest  changes,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
not  called  actual  "  infiammation,"  but  usually  simple  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion, affect  exclusively  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney — that  is,  the  epithelium — 
while  the  interstitial  tissue,  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  vessels  remain  per- 
fectly normal.  This  fact  is  of  prime  importance,  since  it  implies  that,  in  almost 
all  the  injurious  influences  acting  on  the  kidneys,  the  specific  renal  parenchyma 
itself  is  diseased  first  and  before  any  other.  On  macroscopic  examination,  the 
kidneys  of  "parenchymatous  degeneration"  may  show  scarcely  any  plainly  per- 
ceptible changes,  but  it  sometimes  strikes  the  practiced  eye  that  the  kidneys  are  a 
little  enlarged,  that  the  cortex  on  section  shows  either  a  more  reddi>h-gray, 
dimmed  coloring  (cloudy  swelling),  or  a  more  grayish- white,  yellowish  hue  (fatly 
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degeneration).  The  micposeopic  examination  gives  more  accurate  information 
las  to  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  disease.  We  distinguish  different  co'ndi- 
'tions  according  to  the  form  of  change  in  tlie  epithelium,  of  which  the  three  fol- 
lowing are  most  important:  1.  Cloudy  iiwelling :  It  is  most  easily  made  out  in 
the  epitheliiim  of  the  cortical  tubules,  but  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  glomeruli.  The  cells  swell,  their  contents  become  uniformly  granular  and 
tloudy,  the  nuclei  swell,  and  finally  disappear.  Such  changes  are  often  found  in 
acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  umall-pox,  and  diphtheria.  2.  Fatly 
JJegeneration:  This  may  proceed  from  the  cloudy  swelling,  or  may  develop  inde- 
pendently. Many  fat-drops  appear  both  in  the  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
and  also  in  the  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli,  and  they  may  finally  lead  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  cells.  Simple  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  sometimes 
iouud  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  after  certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  and 
finally  in  ansemio  conditions.  3.  Necrosis  of  the  lienal  Epithelium:  The  nuclei 
of  the  cells  disapi)ear,  and  the  cells  are  changed  to  clear  homogeneous  flakes, 
■while  in  some  cases  they  are  greatly  swollen  ("  dropsical  degeneration  "  of  Nau- 
werck-Ziegler).  Genuine  epithelial  necrosis  is  found  in  the  kidneys,  chiefly  after 
the  action  of  toxic  substances — cantharides,  the  chromic  and  chloric  salts,  etc. 
— but  sometimes  also  in  infectious  diseases.  Combinations  of  simple  necrosis 
with  granular  cloudiness  and  fatty  degeneration  are  not  infrequent.  Both  the 
last-named  states  may  undergo  resolution  if  they  have  not  reached  a  high  degree. 
Otherwise  all  the  degenerations  mentioned  lead  to  the  destruction  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  cells;  nevertheless,  a  complete  restoration  is  possible,  from  the 
regeneration  of  new  epithelial  cells  from  epithelium  that  is  still  present. 

Wo  term  those  changes  in  the  kidneys  genuine  acute  nephritis,  in  which  not 
only  the  renal  parenchyma  proper,  the  epithelium,  but  also  the  interstitial  tissue, 
especially  the  vessels,  is  effected ;  so  that  we  can  make  out  the  exudative  changes 
characteristic  of  all  inflammatory  processes — the  escape  of  fluid  and  cells  from 
the  vessels.  In  these  cases  the  different  histological  processes  may  be  combined 
in  the  most  varied  ways,  so  that  the  anatomical  picture  presents  quite  great  vari- 
ations, although  it  is  almost  always  seen  on  analysis  to  display  the  same  pro- 


If  we  begin  with  the  histological  lesions  in  acute  nephritis,  in  order  to  learn  to 
recognize  at  once  the  essential  changes,  we  have  first  precisely  the  same  processes 
of  degeneration  in  the  epithelium  which  have  been  already  described,  but  they  are 
usually  present  here  in  a  more  marked  degree.  In  some  cases  the  simple  ne- 
crotic processes  predominate;  in  others,  the  fatty  degeneration.  We  often  find 
degenerated  cells,  and  not  infrequently  a  more  or  less  marked  desquamation  of 
epithelium.  We  see  also  the  spwial  inHaiiimatory  changes.  We  find  a  fluid 
inflammatory  exudation,  rich  in  tibrine,  and  therefore  soon  coagulating  in  the  in- 
terstitial connective  tissue,  which  is  dilated  and  swollen  by  it — inflammatory 
oedema.  The  same  exudation  is  also  found  in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and.  by  the 
proper  methods,  by  alcohol  or  by  boiling  the  fresh  kidney,  the  albuminous  effusion 
can  be  made  out  both  in  the  capsules  of  the  glomeruli  and  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  The  interpretation  of  the  exudation  is,  of  course,  made  very  difficult,  or 
often  wholly  impossible,  by  the  presence  of  albuminous  urine  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  The  second  characteristic  of  inflammation,  the  "  cellular  exudation" — 
that  is,  the  emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles — is  also  present.  In  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  we  find  accumulations  of  round  cells,  usually  distributed  in  foci, 
and  white  blood-corpuscles  in  greater  or  less  numbers  also  enter  the  interior  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules.  W^e  often  find  many  hyaline  casts  in  the  lumen  of  the 
straight  tubules  or  of  Henle's  loops,  whose  origin  is,  in  all  probability,  connected 
with  the  albuminous  exudation  and  the  ooiigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  (see 
page  593).     The  vessels  themselves  are  often  hyperwmic  and  dilated,  but  in  some 
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cases  they  are  compressed  by  the  interstitial  inflammatory  oedema.  It  is  of  spe- 
cial significance  that  in  very  many  eases  there  are  haemorrhages,  either  into  the 
interstitial  tissue  or  into  the  interior  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  or  even  into 
Malpighi's  capsules. 

Special  care  has  been  recently  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  minute  changes  in  I 
the  glomeruli,  although  at  present  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  views  regarding  them. I 
Klebs  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  scarlatinal  nephritis  the  lesions  may  bej 
almost  esclusivcly  confined  to  the  glomeruli  (glomerulo-nephritis).     Sometime*! 
kidneys  of  ttiia  sort  seem  almost  normal  to  the  naked  eye,  although  during  thoj 
life  of  the  patient  there  have  been  the  severest  symptoms,  such  as  anuria  and} 
ursemia.    FriedJander,  Ribbert,  Langhans,  and  others  have  ptirsued  the  dtudy  oi 
the  histological  changes  in  the  glomertili.    In  part  there  are  degeneration,  hyper- 
plasia, and  desquamation  of  the  glomerular  epithelium;  in  part  changes  in  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  themselves.    With  regard  to  the  secretion  of  urine,  and, 
in  particular,  the  development  of  albuminuria,  these  changes  in  the  glomeruli  are 
certainly  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  many  cases 
of  acute  nephritis  the  disease  begins  chiefly  in  the  glomeruli;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  proper  to  suppress  too  completely  the  other  changes  in  the  renal 
parenchyma  as  compared  with  the  glomerulo-nephritia. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  all  these  changes  which  have  been  described,  it 
should  be  noted  that  not  infrequently  certain  portions  of  the  kidney  are  more 
severely  diseased  than  others,  bo  that  sometimes  the  nephritis  tends  to  develop 
in  separate  foci.    In  general,  however,  acute  nephritis  is  diffuse. 

If  the  histological  processes  have  been  made  clear,  the  understanding  of  the 
macroscopic  appearance  of  the  inflamed  kidney  is  very  simjile.  We  can  under^ 
stand  that  either  this  or  that  "  form  "  of  acute  nephritis  must  be  present  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  this  or  that  histological  process.  If  an  abundant 
interstitial  exudation  is  present,  the  kidney  is  much  enlarged;  if  this  exudation 
is  slight,  the  kidney  varies  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  from  its  normal  size,  not- 
withstanding any  other  severe  changes.  In  the  first  case  it  usually  feels  soft, 
from  inflammatory  oedema;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  comparatively  firm.  If 
there  is  a  marked  hypersemia  of  the  kidney,  it  appears  much  reddened;  if  the 
kidney  is  aneemic,  it  is  paler;  and  if  an  extensive  fatty  degeneration  is  also  pres- 
ent, it  is  yellowish-white  or  yellow.  If  hiemorrhages  are  present,  they  can  easily 
be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  outer  surface  beneath  the  capsule  as  dark- 
red  points  that  can  not  be  wiped  away.  We  speak  then  of  an  "  acute  hseimor- 
rhagic  nephritis."  On  section,  the  medullary  substance  is  more  or  less  dilated, 
often  projecting  somewhat  above  the  general  level  of  the  cut  surface,  its  normal 
striated  appearance  is  almost  always  obliterated,  and  its  color  shows  the  same 
variations  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidney.  Not  infrequently  the  diseased 
Malpighian  corpuscles  can  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye  as  grayiah-red  or  whit- 
ish points.  Since,  as  we  have  said,  the  nephritic  changes  often  show  not  a  uniform 
and  diffuse,  but  a  nodular  arrangement,  we  can  understand  that  the  kidneys  some-^ 
times  have  quite  a  mottled  appearance,  since  hyperiemic  or  htemorrhagic  red  spots 
alternate  with  the  lighter  anaemic  and  the  yellow  fatty-degenerated  parts. 

There  are,  accordingly,  cases  of  nephritis  which  show  almost  nothing  abnor- 
mal to  the  naked  eye,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  hemorrhagic  and  non- 
hsemorrhagic  forms,  appearing  pale,  yellow,  red,  or  variegated,  none  of  which 
can  in  the  essential  features  be  separated  from  one  another,  but  which  are  com- 
bined with  one  another  in  all  conceivable  ways.  The  forms  of  nephritis  that 
differ  in  eetiology  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  definite  and  characteristic  anatomical 
types,  but  strict  rules  can  not  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  this. 

Clinical  History. — The  moat  essential  symptom  of  acute  nephritis  is  the  ab- 
normal character  of  the  urine.    In  most  of  the  milder,  and  even  in  many  of  the 
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teverer  cases  of  nephritis,  the  change  in  the  urine  is  the  sole  objective  clinical 
symptom  which  renders  the  diagnosis  possible.  The  physician  must,  therefore, 
make' it  his  practice  to  submit  the  urine  to  repeated  examinations  in  every  case  of 
disease  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  presence  of  a  nephritis. 

The  simple  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  degeneration,  etc.,  may  probably  sometimes  exist  without  being  followed 
by  any  discoverable  change  in  the  urine;  but  they  often  lead  to  a  slight  albu- 
minuria, which  is  easily  explained  from  the  change  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
glomeruli.  If,  then,  the  urine  contains  a  slight  amount  of  albumen  (which  usu- 
ally soon  passes  off)  in  the  course  of  any  febrile  infectious  disease  or  other  aflFec- 
tion  (the  so-called  febrile  albuminuria,  etc.),  we  are  justified  in  nssuming  some 
of  these  mild  conditions  of  degeneration  in  the  kidneys.  Usually  the  urine  shows 
no  other  peculiarities,  but  sometimes  we  find  in  the  sediment  a  few  hyaline  casts, 
a  few  white  blood-corpuscles,  etc.  As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  these  conditions 
pass  into  nephritis  proper  without  any  sharp  limitations. 

Characteb  of  the  Urine  in  Acute  Nephritis. — In  almost  every  case  of  severe 
nephritis  the  amount  of  urine  for  the  twenty-four  hours  is  more  or  leas  dimin- 
ished. This  is  caused  directly  either  by  the  lessened  elimination  of  water  by  the 
kidneys,  or  by  the  plugging  of  many  uriniferous  tubules  by  casts,  desquamated 
epithelium,  etc.  The  amount  evacuated  daily  is  often  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
ounces  (400-700  cubic  centimetres),  but  it  sometimes  falls  to  a  much  lower  figure. 
two  or  three  ounces  (100-50  cubic  centimetres). and  there  may  finally  be  even  com- 
plete anuria.  In  general,  though  not  without  exceptions,  the  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  urine  runs  parallel  to  the  severity  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  the 
kidney.  Improvement  in  the  disease  is  very  often  first  seen  in  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  urine.  If  there  was  a  previous  <rdema,  and  this  is  absorbed,  the  daily 
amount  of  urine  often  rises  during  convalescence  to  a  very  considerable  quantity, 
eighty  to  a  hundred  ounces  (2,500-3,000  cubic  centimetres).  Even  in  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  no  decided  (edema,  we  have  often  seen  during  recovery  from 
acute  nephritis  very  abundant  diuresis.  In  so  far  as  this  symptom  did  not  relate 
to  the  excretion  of  water  that  had  been  mtainod  in  the  system,  it  might  perhaps 
be  referable  to  an  abnormal  permeability  of  the  glomeruli,  similar  to  the  condi- 
tion sometimes  seen  after  a  severe  attack  of  tyi)hoid  fever. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  at  first  usually  increased,  since  the  urine  is 
poor  in  water,  but  comparatively  rich  in  solid  constituents,  especially  in  album(>n 
i^vide  infra).  Of  course  there  are  great  cliffcrences  here,  and  a  urine  secreted  in 
an  abnormally  small  amount  may  show  a  sjx'cific  gravity  of  only  1010  or  1015, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  urines  with  a  six'cific  gravity  of  1020  to  1030,  or  oven 
more,  have  been  observed.  If  during  convalesi-once  a  very  abundant,  watery  urine 
is  pa8.««d,  it  of  course  usually  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  about  1005  to  lOOS. 

In  many  cases,  but  of  course  not  in  all,  we  may  suspect  the  abnormal  character 
of  the  urine  from  its  appearance.  This  doi)pn(ls  chiefly  upon  an  jidmixture  <»f 
abnormal  morphological  constituents.  If  tliese  are  present  in  larjre  numbeis,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  freshly  passeil  urine  is  cloudy,  and  dejiosits  a  more  or  less 
abundant  floccular  sediment.  The  appearance  of  the  urine  is  nn>»t  altered  if 
blood  be  mixed  with  it  (hremorrhagic  urine).  According  to  the  amount  of  blood, 
the  urine  is  a  light  or  dark  red,  or  even  a  «lark  bhu*k-red,  and  oft(>n  li:is  a  greenish 
reflection  when  the  light  falls  on  it. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  sediment  gives  more  accurate  information 
upon  the  different  morphological  constituents.  We  can  not,  of  cour<»>.  enumerate 
all  the  possibilities  that  may  exist  (see  i)age  .')J>2  rt  scq.).  In  :reneral.  it  may  be 
said  that  in  most  of  the  severe  cases  of  acute  nephritis  the  urine  contains  numer- 
ous casts  of  the  hyaline  and  other  varieti(>s.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
epithelial  casts  and  the  firm,  waxy  casts  are  esiHicially  common  in  the  severer 
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forms  of  acute  nephritis.  The  hyaline  casts  hnve  usually  adherent  to  them 
and  white  blood -corpuscles,  as  well  as  epithelium,  fat-drops,  and  detritus.  These 
morphological  constituents  nrc  also  found  free  in  {greater  or  less  amount.  The 
sediment  is  npt  to  contain  also  numerous  beautiful  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Individual  cases  are  often  characterized  by  a  striking  predominance  of  some 
one  constituent — epithelium,  white  blood-corpuscles,  or  red  blood-corpusclee — 
but  no  special  rules  in  regard  to  this  can  be  given.  We  have  spoken  previously 
(page  594)  of  the  special  conclusions  "wc  can  draw  from  the  different  objects 
found  in  the  sediment.  We  can  accordingly  distinguish  an  acute  ha?morrhagic, 
or  non-ha?niorrhagic,  an  acute  desfiunmntive,  and  a  fatty  degenerative  nephritis, 
but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  forms  pass  into  one  another  with- 
out sharp  bouiuiarios. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  gives,  as  the  most  important  and  con- 
stant result,  usually  a  considerable  amount  of  albumen.  Since  the  reaction  of  the 
urine  is  almost  invariably  acid,  the  albumen  is  immediately  precipitated  on  heat- 
ing the  urine,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  where  it  usually  takes  up 
about  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  volume  of  urine  used  for  the  heat-test. 
More  accurate  quantitative  determinations  of  albumen  give  most  frequently  in 
acute  nephritis  an  amount  of  albumen  of  from  three  tenths  to  one  j)er  cent.; 
higher  jiercentages  are  rare.  The  daily  total  amount  of  albumen  eliminated 
amounts  to  about  one  or  two  drachma  (grammes  5-8),  or  sometimes  more,  but  the 
daily  I053  of  albumen  from  the  body  hardly  ever  exceeds  the  amount  of  five 
drachma?  (grammes  20).  The  variation  in  the  amount  of  albumen  eliminated 
in  different  cases  ia  quite  noticeable. 

The  examination  of  the  other  solid  constituents,  which  ia  not  generally  em- 
ployed in  practice,  uauallj'  gives  a  diminished  secretion  of  urea,  phosphoric  acid, 
etc.,  corresponding  to  the  diminution  in  the  whole  amount  of  urine. 

Thk  othfh  Symptoms  of  Acute  Nephritis. — Local  symptoms  in  the  kidneya 
themselves  are  only  rarely  present.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  tenderness  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  which,  however,  ia  too  ambig;»ou8  to  have  very  great 
symptomatic  importance.  It  is  more  often  the  case  that  the  abnormally  eoncen- 
trntctl  urine  causes  frequent  micturition,  associated  with  a  disagreeable  burning 
sensation' — a  sort  of  vesical  tenesmus. 

The  subsequent  symptoms  of  acute  nephritis,  which  appear  in  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  among  which  dropsy  takes  the  iirst  place,  are  far  more  important  than 
the  local  symptom^.  CEderaa  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  acute  nephritis,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  secondary  nephritis  after  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and 
usually  in  cases  of  septic  nephritis.  On  the  other  hand,  oedema  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  many  cases  of  acute  nephritis,  including  cases  due  to  scarlet  fever,  to 
catching  cold,  to  alcoholic  excess,  and  to  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  so-called  pri- 
mary nephritis  and  the  nephritis  which  follows  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as 
scabies  or  pustulous  eczema.  This  oedema  is  not  infrequently  the  most  promi- 
nent clinical  symptom.  We  must  always  be  prepared  for  its  appearance,  espe- 
cially when  the  amount  of  urine  shows  a  considerable  and  persistent  dimi- 
nution. 

The  a?deraa  is  usually  discovered  first  in  the  face,  which  has  a  bloated,  anrl 
often  a  pale  and  somewhat  shiny  appearance.  The  eyelids  are  usually  most 
swollen  at  tirst.  Besides  the  face,  the  ankles,  the  tegs, the  scrotum,  and  the  depend- 
ent jinrfs  of  the  trunk  may  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  oedema,  the  severity  and  extent 
of  which  may  of  courj^e  vnry  greatly  in  different  cases.  If  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
oral  dropsy  develops,  this  is  a  source  of  great  distress  to  the  patient.  The  raove- 
meiits  of  the  body  are  much  restrained,  and  all  changes  of  position  are  diflScult. 
assiwiatc'd  with  great  exertion,  and  pninful.  In  the  severest  degrees  of  drop?iy 
small  fi'v«iures  may  form  here  and  there  in  the  excessively  tense  skiu,  from  which 
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i^e  Hropsical  fluid  oozes.  Such  little  wounds  are  sometimes  the  starting-point  for 
disagreeable  erysipelatous  inflammations,  etc. 

If  great  oedema  of  the  skin  is  present,  we  usually  find  at  the  same  time  a  ranro 
or  less  marked  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities.  It  is  often  hard,  however,  to  make 
out  ascites  or  hydrothorax  on  physical  examination,  owing  to  the  oodema  of  tha 
skin  that  ia  present.  The  symptoms  mentioned  acquire  their  chief  clinical  aig:nifi- 
canoe  from  the  difficulty  of  respiration  necessarily  associated  with  them,  since  the 
diaphrag^m  is  pressed  upward  by  ascites,  and  the  lungs  are  compressed  by  hydro- 
thorax.  If  a  hydrothorax  is  more  marked  on  the  left,  or  especially  if  hydroperi- 
cardium  sets  in,  the  activity  of  the  heart  is  materially  impaired. 

A  marked  cedema  of  the  mucous  membranes  develops  but  rarely;  in  a  few 
cases  we  have  seen  tedema  of  the  conjunctivro,  oedema  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
cpdema  of  the  glottis.  Of  the  opdemas  of  internal  organs,  oedema  of  the  brain  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  cause  of  severe  nervous  urtemic  symptoms. 
CEdema  of  the  lungs,  which  often  comes  on  toward  the  eud  of  the  disease,  when 
il  terminates  unfavorably,  is  usually  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general 
iema,  but  as  a  result  of  the  final  cardiac  weakness. 

In  regard  to  the  other  symptoms  in  thn  different  organs,  the  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  must  first  be  mentioned.  The  pulse  is  often 
abnormally  tense,  hard,  and  full  (see  page  600).  In  the  beginning  of  the  disj^ase 
it  is  often  somewhat  slow;  later  it  is  usually  accelerated.  A  beginning  cardiac 
hypertrophy  can  often  be  made  out  post  raortem,  and  sometimes  clinically,  in 
cases  which  have  lasted  a  rather  long  time,  four  to  six  weeks.  It  seems 
to  develop  most  rapidly  in  children  who  were  previously  well  and  strong.  We 
pay  especial  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  apex-beat,  and  to  the  accentuation  of 
the  aortic  second  sound.  The  occasional  nose-bleeds  are  probably  connected  with 
the  incre.iaed  arterial  tension.  Pericarditis  is  seen  as  a  rare  complication — a 
complication  which  is  connected  with  the  general  fact  that  in  all  forms  of  nephri- 
tis the  diiferent  internal  organs,  especially  the  serous  membranes,  have  a  tendency 
to  inflammation.  Whether  this  circumstance  is  connected  with  the  retention  of 
urinary  con.stituents,  as  has  been  repeatedly  surmised,  can  not  at  present  be  de- 
cided "with  certainty. 

Of  the  symptoms  in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  we  have  mentioned  above  the 
dyspnrra  consequent  upon  the  dropsical  symptoms.  In  severe  cases  the  lung? 
them.«elves  are  often  drawn  into  sympathy,  as  shown  by  the  development  of  a  dif- 
fuse bronchitis  or  a  peculiar  form  of  pneumonia.  The  latter  stands  midway 
between  a  catarrhal  and  a  croupous  inflammation.  It  exhibits,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  form  of  stifF  infiammatorj-  (edema,  and  occurs  in  just  the  same  way  in  the 
chronic  forms  of  nephritis  as  in  acute  nephritis.  When  it  involves  both  lungs  to  a 
great  extent,  it  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  development  of  gen- 
eral pulmonary  oedema  ia  usually  a  sign  of  beginning  weakness  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, as  we  have  said  above,  although  here,  too,  inflammatory  factors  may  have 
some  influence. 

Vomiting  ia  the  most  important  symptom  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  If  it 
appears  in  a  marked  degree,  it  may  almost  always  be  considered  as  a  unemic 
symptom,  and  then  is  often  the  precursor  of  severe  nervous  symptoms.  The  appe- 
tite is  almost  always  diminished  in  acute  nephritis;  the  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, but  there  may  be  quite  severe  diarrhvea  (see  page  COO).  We  may  mention 
peritonitis,  which  is  sometimes  purulent,  as  a  very  rare  complication  (vidt  supra). 

The  temperature  is  markedly  influenced  by  acute  nephritis  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  disease  develops  in  previously  healthy  persons,  or  at  least  in  those  free 
from  fever.  Then  we  see  quite  frequently  a  moderate  fever,  with  an  irregular 
rise  of  temperature  of  about  100°  to  102°  (38°-39''  C).  It  is  quite  rare  that  an 
apparently  primary  acute  nephritis  begins  suddenly  with  a  chill  and  high  fever, 
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ponanion  of  the  tetnpcmlure 
toniK  has  alreaily  hfon  rlosfribcd  (page  rt(H)), 

Thp  state  of  the  rrpneral  iiutrJtifni  sutTors  in  quite  u  noticeable  degree  in  most 
of  the  severe  cases  of  acute  nephritis.  Tlie  emaeiation  is  often  concealed  by  the 
ledema;  but  the  anwrnia  is  the  more  prominent,  and  often  lends  to  the  bloated 
face  a  peculiar  aspect. 

tJnpmie  symptoms  may  come  on  at  any  time  in  I  hi'  course  of  acute  nephritis. 
We  are  often  prepnred  fur  the  onnet  of  iineniia  by  ii  previous  marked  decrease  in 
the  secretion  of  urine,  or  by  the  well-known  protlrojuni  symptoms,  but  in  other 
cases  it  bcj^rius  very  suddenly  with  severe  symptoms  of  eelniiipsia.  In  regard  to 
all  further  details  we  may  refer  to  what  was  said  on  page  5!>f]  ef  geq. 

Tnt:  CtHRSE  anp  Differfnt  Forms  of  AcirxE  NhiMtRiTis. — The  whole  clinical 
picture  of  acute  nephritis  depends  very  materially  upon  the  form  of  its  develop- 
ment. If  an  acute  nephritis  comes  on  in  the  course  of  a  severe  infectious  general 
disease,  as  in  the  course  of  a  septic  affection,  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  of 
fipvere  typhoid,  the  chnnffcs  in  the  urine  are  often  the  sole  indication  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  complication.  The  tyi>p  of  the  severe  febrile  jyeneral  disease  is  in  ni» 
way  matcriully  nK»dified  by  the  added  renal  affection:  a-dema  and  unemic  symp- 
toms do  nut  usually  appear,  often  because  the  priranry  di^^ease  soon  ends  in  death. 

Also  when  nephritis  comes  on  in  previously  hcidtliy  jjcrsons  or  in  chronic 
invalids,  the  tubercrdous,  etc.,  in  many  eases  the  chanqT7s  in  the  urine  are  the 
chief  symptom,  while  the  other  general  and  .secondary  symptoms  are  scarcely  evi- 
dent at  nil,  or  at  least  only  in  a  very  slight  dcRree.  Such  mild  case.>i  are  associated^ 
only  with  more  or  le.-*s  general  dullness  and  loss  of  appetite.  (Edema  is  entirely 
absent,  or  present  only  to  a  very  slight  degree.  Of  rnnr?e  such  cjiscs  dera.^n*! 
great  caution,  since  even  in  them  we  may  have  a  sudden  outbreak  of  severe 
urtemtc  symptoms. 

The  fully  developed  type  of  severe  acute  nephritis  is  seen  especially  in  scar- 
latinous nephritis  {q.v.),  which  comes  on  in  children  who  are  fully  convalescent 
or  apparently  wholly  well;  it  is  also  seen  in  many  eases  of  apparently  idiopathic j 
nephriti.s  ( vide  supra),  or  nephritis  coming  on  after  exposure  to  cold,  etc.  In  these ' 
cases  there  is  often  the  develor'^^f't  of  a  general  dropsy,  secondary  pulmonary 
affections,  unemic  symptoms,  the  sjmiptoms  mentioned  in  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus, etc.  In  these  eases,  too,  the  examination  of  the  urine  affords  the  only  cer- 
tain Mwans  of  judging  accurately  of  the  conditinn,  but  the  other  morbid  symptoms 
which  appear  early — a-deina,  anm-mia,  and  vomiting — may  direct  our  suspicions 
to  the  developing  renal  affection. 

Scarcely  any  general  statements  can  be  made  as  to  the  course  and  the  dura- 
tion of  acute  nephritis,  since  the  variations  in  this  respect  are  too  great.  To 
describe  hero  in  particular  all  the  ditferent  forma  of  nephritis  according  to  the 
a'tiological  c(inditi«»tis  in  ejuestion  would  lead  us  too  far.  We  will  therefore  refer 
to  the  description  of  the  different  primary  diseases,  in  which  the  characteristic 
niiirk.<  of  any  rennl  coniiilication  are  always  statetl.  A  few^  remarks  must  l>c 
addcfl  alM)Ut  some  of  the  simple  fortus  of  acute  nephritis. 

The  so-called  PKiMAUY  iiuitPATHii"  NKPHR1T1S  usually  appears  rather  suddenly 
without  any  demonstrable  cause,  or  it  may  follow  a  marked  chill  ("nephritis  due 
to  catching  cold  "1-  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  sometimea  insignifi- 
cant, but  at  other  times  they  are  quite  severe — chills,  fever,  renal  pain,  etc.  Some- 
times other  "  rhetmiatic  symptoms."  such  a.s  angina  or  articular  pains,  are  alsn 
present.  Often  the  first  thing  whi<'h  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  the 
occurrence  of  redema,  the  puffiness  of  the  face,  or  slight  shortness  of  breath  due  to 
hydrothorax.  Sometimes  the  first  symptom  is  vomiting.  The  further  course  of 
the  illness  may  be  mild  or  severe.  In  the  former  case  the  oedema  that  has  ap- 
pe:^.rod  is  but  slight,  the  changes  in  the  urine  (albuminuria,  ha?maturia,  etc.),  do 
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not  attain  a  very  high  de^'rec,  ajitl  after  a  few  weeks  complete  recovery  ensues. 
In  other  eases,  however,  the  ty^x'  of  a  severe,  acute,  and  very  often  hjuniorrhagio 
nephritis  develops,  with  frrcat  general  dropsy,  urflcnna,  etc.,  which  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  or  sooner,  may  lead  to  death;  but  improvement  may  follow  in  spite 
of  the  severest  symptoms.  Then  the  amount  of  urine  gradually  increases,  and  the 
abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine^  the  •x'dcma,  and  the  other  morbid  symptoms, 
gradually  disappear.  Of  course,  it  is  often  a  long  time  before  complete  recovery 
ensues,  since,  even  when  the  patient  feels  perfectly  well  subjectively,  the  urine 
may  still  sc>metimes  contain  some  albumen,  a  few  casts,  or  a  few  red  blood-corpus- 
cles. In  9uch  cases  one  must  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  transition  of  acute 
into  chronic  nephritis.  Not  infrequently  there  is  apparently  complete  recovery, 
but  severfl!  weeks  or  months  later  there  appears  suddenly,  jjerhaps  after  some  spe- 
cial cauj^  such  as  catching  cold,  or  over-exertion,  or  some  febrile  disease,  a  fresh 
attack  of  acute  nephritis  ("  acute  recurrent  nephritis,"  vide  supra). 

The  NEPHRITIS  OF  PREONANCV  Usually  begins  gradually.  Erequent  micturition 
and  oodema  of  the  lower  extromitica  make  their  appK?jirancfs  and  beside  these  thero 
are  often  nausea  and  even  vomiting.  If  we  examine  the  uriiio,  we  usually  find 
it  quite  rich  in  albumen,  but  conipuratively  poor  in  niorphnbigieal  elements.  The 
slight  sediment  consists  of  hyaline  casts,  a  few  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  some 
epithelium.    Only  rarely  does  the  urine  assume  a  htemorrhagic  character. 

The  condition  described  almost  always  lusts  to  the  end  of  pregnancy.  In  the 
cases  that  proceed  favorably  a  very  rapid  recovery  often  follows  after  the  birth 
of  the  child;  but  the  onset  of  ecJampsia  gravidarum  is  to  be  dreaded  as  a  not 
infrequent  and  a  dangerous  complication.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  ura-mia.  It  begins  after  mild  prodromal  symptoms,  or  even  quite  sud- 
denly, with  violent  general  convulsions,  during  which  the  child  is  usually  born. 
A  more  or  less  persistent  coma  follows  the  convuli^ions.  The  convulsions  may  be 
very  frequejitly  repeated.  Death  ensues  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases;  the  other 
eases  usually  recover,  only  rarely  passing  into  chronic  nephritis.  A  slight  albu- 
minuria may,  however,  persist  for  months  after  deliverj".  The  prognosis  is  still 
more  unfavorable  for  the  child  thnn  for  the  mother,  inasmuch  as  the  child  dies  in 
nearly  one  half  of  the  cases. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  eclampsia  sometimes  occurs  without  any 
preceding  albuminuria,  and  perhaps  of  itself  leads  to  a  mild  albuminuria  because 
of  the  circulatory  disturbances  incident  to  the  convulsive  seizures. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  are  hardly  ever  very 
striking  to  the  eye.  The  kidneys  are  usually  pale  and  but  little  enlarged.  Under 
the  microscope  we  usually  find  a  slight  interstitial  O'dema  and  degenerative 
changes  in  the  epithelium.  Only  rnrcly  arc  more  marked  nephritic  appearances 
present. 

Acute  alcoholic  NEPHRms  is  a  terra  which  we  apply  to  that  form  of  the  disease 
which  we  have  repeatedly  observed  in  excessive  beer  drinkers — for  instance,  in 
brewers.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  favored  by  coincident  excit- 
ing causea,  such  as  catching  cold,  but  beyond  this  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sud- 
den development  of  a  renal  disease,  resulting  from  the  toxic  influences  of  alcohol 
habitually  ingested.  There  is  a  rapid  and  great  development  of  general  dropsy. 
The  amount  of  urine  is  moderately  diminished.  The  urine  contains  much  albu- 
men, but  usually  remains  rather  dear  and  contains  no  blood.  As  a  rule,  the 
patients  are  obese,  and  their  discomfort  is  great.  A  favorable  termination  is  pos- 
sible under  suitable  treatment,  but  yet  there  is  always  danger  of  a  transition  into 
chronic  nephritis. 

Dia^OSis. — Acute  nephritis  can  be  overlooked  only  when  the  examination  of 
the  urine  is  neglected  or  when  it  is  impracticable.  The  latter  sometimes  hapjiens, 
for  example,  when  the  patient  does  not  come  under  observation  until  after  the 
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onset  of  severe  ursemic  symptoms.    Otherwise,  however,  the  changes  in  the  unn< 
always  furnish  evidence  enough  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  affection  of  the] 
kidneys.    We  can,  of  course,  decide  that  the  nephritis  is  acute  only  by  considera-j 
tion  of  the  history,  the  netiological  conditions,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease.   We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  an  acute  ex- 
acerbation in  a  chronic  nephritis  that  has  already  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  hotij 
bot'ii  j)orhap3  without  symptoms — acute  recurrent  nephritis,  usually  hemorrhagic 

PrognOBis. — The  prognosis  of  at-ute  nephritis  dnpends.  in  many  cases  not  onlj 
upon  the  reuul  afFoction,  but  abo  upon  the  underlying  primary  disease.    We  caul 
not  here  describe  in  detail  the  numerous  conditions  that  must  be  considered,  but 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  appropriate  chapters. 

Many  cases  of  primary  nephritis  from  toxic  action,  or  exposure  to  cold,  and 
also  many  cases  of  secondary  nephritis  after  scarlet  fever,  in  pneumonia,  typhoid, 
fever,  or  syphilis,  during  pregnancy,  etc.,  recover  perfectly  in  a  short  time 
after  several  weeks,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  individual  case.  On  thai 
other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  every  case  of  nephritis  must  be  riewt 
with  great  caution,  partly  because  it  mny  bo  the  starting-point  of  a  subsequent 
chronic  renal  disease,  and  partly  because  dangerous  sequelaj  may  sometimes  de- 
velop in  cases  that  at  first  are  apparently  mild.  The  dangers  of  acute  nephritis 
are  chiefly;  First,  the  appearance  of  severe  general  dropsy,  especially  in  the  inter- 
nal cavities  of  the  body.  Of  the  forms  of  dropsy  hydrothorax  is  the  most  danger- 
ous, as  it  may  produce  suffocation  by  compression  of  tJie  lungs.  Second,  unemia, 
especially  in  its  severe  convulsive  forms,  with  high  temperature  and  finally  car- 
diac paralysis.  Third,  the  inHamnnition  of  internal  organs,  among  which  second- 
ary pneumonia,  in  particular,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death,  while  secondary  pjeri- 
carditis  and  peritonitis,  as  we  have  said,  are  seen  in  but  very  few  cases.  We  rausi 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  individuals  otherwise  healthy  the  severe  sequelffi 
just  mentioned  may  also  he  recovered  from.  The  most  extreme  dropsy  may  b«j 
re-absorbed,  and  we  sometimes  see  recovery,  especially  in  children,  after  the 
•worst  urfpmic  symptoms.  j 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  prophj'laxis,  the  reader  should  be  reminded  that 
in  all  diseases  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  prone  to  lead  to  secondary  ne- 
phritis— for  instance,  scarlet  fever — the  kidneys  should  be  guarded  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  start,  by  suitable  diet  (milk) ;  by  promoting  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys  (**  flushing  the  kidneys  ").  by  administering  an  abundance  of  liquids 
such  as  mineral  wjitors,  milk,  and  lemonade;  and  by  stimulating  the  cardiac  activ- 
ity by  warm  clothing,  warm  baths,  and  rubbing  with  alcohol. 

If  nephritis  has  already  developed  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  influence  directlj 
the  inflammatory  process.    The  remedies  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  tan-.l 
nin,  uva  virsi.  fuchsine,  and  methyl  blue,  but  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  they 
seem  absolutely  useless. 

We  expect  as  little  result  at  present  from  "  external  antiphlogosis  "  as  from  the 
internal  remedies  mentioned — that  is,  from  local  blood-letting,  applications  of  ice, 
to  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  etc.  Only  in  the  rare  cases  where  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  comes  on  at  the  beginning  of  nephritis,  in  an  otherwise 
robust  individual,  are  we  at  present  justified  in  trj'ing  leeches  or  a  few  dry  cups. 
The  wann  baths,  to  be  described  more  fully  below,  have  perhaps  an  indirect 
favorable  action  on  the  process  in  the  kidneys,  since  they  produce  a  hypertemin 
of  the  skin,  and  thus  lessen  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  kidneys. 

Aitbough  wo  must  accordingly  admit  that  there  is  scarcely  any  remedy  at  our 
service  which  has  a  direct  therapeutic  influence  upon  the  diseased  kidneys,  the 
treatment  of  nephritis  may  nevertheless  produce  very  significant  results,  since 
both  a  number  of  hygienic  measures  and  the  fulfillment  of  certain  symptomatio 
indications  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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Lmortg  the  general  liygienic  measures  we  niu*it  mention  first  strict  confine- 
ment to  bed.  In  the  severe  cajes  its  necessity  is  self-evident;  but,  even  in  the 
milder  cases,  which  run  their  course  without  any  severe  subjective  symptoms, 
constant  rest  in  bed  is  necessnry  throughout-.  In  this  way  we  not  only  avoid  the 
unfavorable  action  of  cold  upon  the  external  ekin,  but  the  activify  of  the  skin, 
which  must  act  vicariously  for  the  kidneys,  is  also  excited  by  the  uniform  warmth 
of  the  bed;  while  any  uselens  muscular  exertion,  which  would  tax  the  heart *h  ca- 
pacity for  work,  is  also  avoided  by  etaying  in  bed.  In  general  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  patient  quite  warmly,  so  as  to  keep  him  in  a  constant  slight  perspiration. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  very  important.  All  those  foods  and  drinks  which 
may  irritate  the  kidneys  are  to  be  strictly  avoided,  especially  spices,  very  sour 
&ubi!tances,  strong  tea  and  coffee,  or  alcoholic  drinks.  Milk  has  for  a  long  time 
proved  itself  to  be  by  far  the  most  suitable  and  best  food.  It  has  won  for  itself 
the  reputation  of  a  remedy  in  renal  disease,  and  the  best  results  have  often  been 
seen  from  a  methodical  "  milk-cure  " — that  is,  from  feeding  the  patient  almost 
exclusively  with  milk.  The  great  aversion  of  some  patients  toward  milk,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  an  obstacle  to  its  use.  We  may  often  be  aided,  then,  by  mak- 
ing the  milk  more  acceptable  to  the  patient  by  the  addition  of  a  little  coffee,  salt, 
a  little  cognac,  or  soda-water.  Among  other  foods  to  be  recommended  are  but- 
termilk, milk-gruel  with  rice  or  groats,  and  flour-gruel.  We  should  be  very  cau- 
tious about  giving  meat  as  long  as  there  are  severe  symptoms. 

Less  harmful  are  light  broths  made  from  pigeons,  fowls,  or  veal,  with  eggs.  In 
every  case  of  acute  nephritis,  even  when  there  is  dropsy,  we  regard  the  abundant 
ingestion  of  liquids  as  advantageous.  For  beverages,  besides  milk  we  may  give 
Seltzer,  Wildinger,  or  Fachinger  water,  tea,  and  lemonade.  The  last  is  particu- 
larly to  be  recommended.  Alcoholic  beverages  must  be  entirely  withheld,  or,  at  the 
most,  we  may  allow  a  little  claret.  The  stronger  wines  are  given  only  when  the 
heart  becomes  weak,  and  even  then  their  usefulness  is  dubious. 

The  chief  object  in  the  symptomatic  treatment  consists  in  preventing  the  in- 
jurious results  of  the  defective  elimination  of  the  water  and  the  solid  consjtituents 
of  the  urine  by  the  kidneys,  or  in  remedying  these  results  if  they  have  already 
occurred.  This  purpose  can  be  attained  only  by  exciting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
activity  of  other  organs  which  in  this  respect  may  act  vicariously  for  the  kidneys. 
The  skin  dejierves  the  first  attention  here,  through  which,  by  means  of  the  sweat- 
glands,  large  amounts  of  water,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  solid  constitiients 
of  the  urine,  which  have  been  retained,  may  be  eliminated.  The  diaphoretic  treat- 
ment of  renal  diseases  has,  therefore,  been  generally  in  vogue  for  a  long  time.  If 
the  patient's  general  condition  permits,  we  always  begin  with  it  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, even  before  there  have  been  any  signs  of  oedema,  ursomic  symptoms,  etc.  For- 
merly we  employed,  like  most  other  physicians,  hot  baths  from  95°  to  105**  (36**- 
40®  C).  The  patient  stays  about  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in  the  bath,  is  then 
rapidly  dried  somewhat,  wrapped  up  in  bed  in  a  previously  wanned  sheet,  and 
well  covered  up  to  the  neck  with  blankets.  In  order  to  make  the  procedure 
)mewhat  easier  for  the  patient,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  forehead  with 
"a  cold  compress,  always  to  wipe  the  sweat  carefully  from  the  face,  and  fre- 
quently to  give  a  little  swallow  of  fresh  cold  water.  The  production  of  sweat 
is,  of  course,  better  excited  during  the  pack  if  the  patient  takes  some  hot  drink, 
hot  milk  with  soda-water,  or  hot  elder-tea.  It  sometimes  seems  to  aid  diaphoresis 
if  an  internal  diaphoretic  be  given  at  the  same  time,  the  best  being  five  to  ten 
^flins  of  Dover's  powder  (gramme  0.3-0.5),  or  n  teaspoonful  or  two  (grammes 
5-10)  of  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  [U.  S.  P.]  (spiritus  Mindercri)  in  a  cup  of 
elder-ton.  We  have  also  found  a  good  rubbing  of  the  whole  body  with  dilute 
warm  French  brandy  of  service  bt'fore  th<?  p.ick.  The  pack  may  last  two  or  throo 
hours.    Of  late  years,  particularly  in  severe  cases  with  marked  dropsy,  we  have 
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almost  entirely  nbandoned  baths  and  in  their  stead  employed  with  the  best 
'iuhs  th«?  hot.  wet  pack,  or  dry  heat  (I'ide  infra).  For  the  pack,  the  paiijrnt  Vk 
coniplplely  wrapjjed  up  in  a  hot.  wet  sheet;  on  l>oth  sides  are  arrnnged  5«?vfr«l 
jugs  tilled  with  hoi  water,  and  likewise  enveloped  in  moist  cloths;  thou  the  p** 
tient  i>i  covered  with  several  dry  blankets  and  is  given  two  or  three  cups  of  jouw 
hot  drink.  The  duration  of  a  pack  of  this  sort  is  about  two  or  three  hours.  In- 
stead of  moist  \ioat,  dry  heat  may  be  applied  with  the  purpose  of  sweating  tlv 
patient.  There  are  coniplieated  arrangements,  such  aa  sweat-boxes  and  a  pate«it 
sweat-bed,  but  these  can  seldom  be  employed  outside  of  hospitals,  and  we  have  £or 
a  considerable  time  adopted  with  good  resultii  the  arrangement  made  by  Quinelcc 
A  tin  pipe  is  bent  at  an  angle  and  fastened  upon  a  board,  and  its  upf»er  end  i* 
introduced  under  the  bed-elothes,  which  should  be,  if  possible,  somewhat  rai:?^»d 
up,  while  under  its  lower  open  end  a  lighted  alcohol  lamp  is  placed  upon  the  floor; 
the  warm  air  rises  and  is  conducted  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  where  the  heot 
becomes  so  great  that  the  upi>er  end  of  the  pipe  must  always  be  wraptKL-d  iu  a  cloth 
wet  in  cold  water. 

In  this  way  we  succeed  in  many  eases  in  causing  a  considerable  sweat,  fto  tbat 

patient  loses  several  pounds  in  weight  at  each  pack,  and  an  existing  dropsy 
'may  s<jmetiinos  be  made  to  disappear  completely  in  a  comparatively  sh'irt  time- 
On  the  other  hand,  hnwever,  we  cfiii  not  deny,  that  it  is  very  hard  sometime*  to 
make  patients  sweat,  even  when  there  is  cedema  of  the  skin,  and  also  that  ma_ixyi 
patients  do  not  bear  hot  baths  and  paeks  at  all.  The  latter  is  esj^ecially  true  i 
the  patient  has  dyspntea.  and  if  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  have  already  set  in. 
In  sneh  cases  we  must  be  very  cautious  about  sweating  the  patient,  and  we  «houl 
employ  merely  warm  baths;  or  if  we  put  the  patient  in  a  pack,  it  should  be  fo 
«  brief  time. 

Of  internal  diaphoretics  there  ij^  one  remedy  which  is  particularly  tiseful  i*> 
renal  disease — viz.,  the  hydroehlorate  of  pilocarpine,  prepared  from  jaborai»<3*- 
This  is  best  employed  subcutaneously,  one  sixth  to  one  third  of  q  grain  at  r»«xe 
dose  (gramme  0.01-0.02),  but  the  drug  may  also  be  givf n  internally  in  pills  in  t- 
same  dose.  Its  effect  consists  in  the  production  of  a  rather  profuse  pcr*pirati 
and  likewise  a  markeii  increase  in  the  salivary  secretion,  which  latter  is  of 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  patient.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  sometl 
induces  esirdiac  weakness,  pibwarpine  is,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  to  be  reco 
mended.  We  ourselves  employ  it  only  tTceaaionally  when  the  hot  baths  are 
used  i>r  when  they  do  not  have  a  satisfactory  effect. 

Next  to  the  s-kiu,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  the  organ  from  which 
may  soonest  expect  to  [iroduce  a  vicarious  elimination  of  water,  and  also  of  nr* 
It  is  sometimes,  therefore,  of  distinct  service  to  prescribe  drastic  cathartic* 
nephritis  with  a  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  especially  if  there  i«  a  teudeca 
to  constipation  besides  the  dropsy,  dyspntpa,  etc.     The  drastic  cathartics  chie- 
used  are  infusion  of  senna,  extract  of  eolocynth,  gamboge  in  two-grain  powd^^" 
(gramme  0.1),  tamarinds,  Epsom  salts,  etc. 

Fin.illy,  it  may  be  asked  whether  we  should  not  excite  the  secretory  fin 
of  the  kidneys  them.aelves  by  the  exhibition  of  diuretics.    Certainly  the  n 
ment  of  vigorous  diuretics  is  op[K>sed  by  the  consideration  that  we  miglu  st  * 
further  irritate  and   consequently  damage    the    rr^nal   epithelium.     The   mili:^*^' 
diuretics,  particularly  the  acetates  of  potash  and  of  sodium,  in  doses  of  about  o«*^ 
to  two  and  a  half  drachma  (grammes  .'>-10)  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hou 
and  diuretine,  one  to  one  and  a  half  drachms  (grammes  4-6)  a  day,  are  usua 
well  borne  and  are  often  efficient.    The  use  of  calomel  in  renal  disease  b&s  be*?*' 
repeatedly  commended,  but  we  would  warn  against  its  employment  because  tbTJ^ 
disagreeable  symptoms  of  mercurial  pi»i9oning,  such  as  stomatitis,  are  apt   to 
occur. 
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The  therapeutic  measures  so  far  spoken  of  are  intended  to  prevent  as  far  as 
pijs-jible  the  retention  of  urinary  constituents  in  the  body.  They  ure  also  very 
much  employed  when  the  signs  of  this  retention  have  already  appeared.  The 
dropsy  especially  is  beat  treated  by  methodical  sweating,  with  the  aid,  eventually, 
of  drastic  and  diuretic  remedies.  If  there  is  persistent  and  extreme  dropsy  we 
may  determine  to  remove  the  dropsical  fluid  by  direct  mechanical  means  from  the 
subcutaueoua  cellular  tissue.  Better  than  the  so-called  capillary  trocars  and 
similar  apparatus  (such  as  aspiration  through  a  funnel  fthjoeil  like  a  wot  cup 
upon  the  incised  »kin)  are  simple  scarilicatioiis  of  the  skin  made  longitudinjilly 
in  the  dependent  parts  (scrotum  and  ixisterior  surface  of  the  thijrh  and  calf). 
From  these  the  dropsical  fluid  is  allow^'d  to  escape  into  pads  madr'  of  peat. 
[gauze],  or  similar  substances.  Absolute  antisepsis  and  aBepsi.s  are  demanded. 
for  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  erysij>eIatous  inflammation. 

When  unemia  is  tlireatening,  and  often  even  when  it  has  broken  out,  we  may 
try  to  produce  an  elimination  of  the  injurious  products  of  tissue  metamorphosis 
from  the  body  in  the  well-known  ways  above  described,  by  sweating  or  drastic 
purgatives.  Beside  this,  the  urtemic  symptoms,  however,  often  demand  a  special 
symptomatic  treatment.  If  very  violent  and  frequent  unemic  convulsions  appear, 
we  consider  it  advisable  to  try  tti  suppress  the  attacks  by  chloroforming  the  pa- 
tient. At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  us  tn  be  better  to  use  chlnroforra  in  unemia  than 
to  give  narcotics  internally,  because  with  this  we  can  watch  the  action  of  the  rem- 
edy better,  esfiecially  with  regard  to  the  pulse  and  respiration.  Chloroform  is 
lerally  used  by  the  obstetrician.s  as  the  main  remedy  in  the  eclampsia  of 
icy.  If  the  attacks  are  not  very  frequent,  but  if  there  is  marked  somno- 
lence  or  coma,  tepid  baths  with  cold  shower-baths  arc  often  employed  with  dis- 
tinct advantage.  Cool  baths  are  also  serviceable  when  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  the  temperature.  If  we  are  treating  a  robust  individual  with  a  full  pulse,  and 
during  severe  uraemia  there  is  a  decided  redness  or  cyanosis  of  the  face,  venesec- 
tion may  be  indicated.  This  sometimes  has  a  striking  and  instant  effect,  as  has 
lately  been  confirmed  by  various  obaeni'ers.  Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  energetic 
stimulants,  such  as  strophanthus  or  subf'utaneous  injections  of  camphor,  must  be 
userl.  If  the  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  appear  before  the  beginning  of  severe 
unemic  symptoms,  infusion  of  digitalis  must  be  used,  two  or  three  parts  to  three 
hundred  of  water.  Through  its  action  in  raising  the  blood-pressure — it  being  ad- 
visable under  some  circumstances  to  combine  with  it  acetate  of  potassium — free 
diuresis  sometimes  comes  on,  and  with  it  a  disappearance  of  the  danger  frojn 
ursemia;  but  meanwhile  we  must  watch  for  symptoms  of  the  toxic  action  of  digi- 
talis. The  tinctura  nervina  Bestuscheffii  [nearly  equivalent  to  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron,  V.  S.  P.]  may  also  be  sometimes  used  to  advantage  iu  unemia. 
We  are  not  apt  to  interfere  with  unemir  v<miiting  or  unfnnic  diarrhiva,  l>eca\ise 
these  symptoms,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  bp  rejjiirde<!  us  a  form  of  si-!f-help  by  the 
organism.  Only  when  such  symptoinsi  are  very  distn-'ssing  do  we  cive  crueked  ice, 
morpliine,  opium,  cocaine,  chloroform,  etc.  If  the  vomifus  contains  ammonia,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  give  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  aeid  in  water  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  An  abundance  of  liquids  is  always  to  be  prescribed  upon  the 
appearance  of  uriemic  symptoms,  because  in  this  way  it  is  probable  that  the  poi- 
sonous blood  is  diluted  and  also  the  excretion  of  the  toxinos  promoted. 

fA  meth(Kl  of  treatment  of  unemic  convulsions,  whether  post  partum  or  con- 
nected in  no  way  with  parturition,  which  gives  excellent  and  prompt  results,  is  the 
administration  of  pilocarpine  hypodenuically — grain  i,  and  repeat  in  twenty 
minutes — followed  by  the  hot-air  bath,  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  skin  after 
it  has  once  been  started.  Pilocuq>ine  sometimes  acts  as  a  decided  cardiac  depross- 
iimt,  80  one  muat  lie  ready  to  administer  stimulants — brandy  or  ether — under  the 
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skin  if,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  they 
will  be  absorbfd  from  the  stomach  or  recrum.] 

In  severe  cases,  the  patient's  dj'spncea  often  demands  prompt  relief.  If  the 
dyspnoea  be  caused,  or  at  least  increased,  by  hydrothurax,  and  we  do  not  succeed 
in  removing  the  hydrothorax  in  any  other  way,  it  is  necessary  to  evacuate  it  by 
puncture.  In  acute  nephritis,  indeed,  we  may  hope  by  this  means  sometimes  to 
preserve  the  patient's  life  until  improvement  sets  in.  Great  ascites  must  alM>  be 
relieved  by  tapping.  Against  "  renal  pneumonia  "  our  remedies  are  powerless. 
Tepid  baths,  shower-baths,  and  wet  packs  sometimes  procure  relief.  In  *'  uncmiu 
asthma,"  morphine  injections  may  act  beneficially.  If  pulmonary  oedema  ensues, 
the  heart  again  is  chiefly  to  be  considered.  We  may  try,  besides  the  reniedie;} 
already  mentioned,  large  mustard  plasters,  baths,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

We  accordingly  see  that  many  remedies  are  at  our  service  in  the  treatment  of 
nephritis,  the  choice  of  which  in  the  individual  case  must  be  committed  to  the 
personal  judgment  of  the  physician.    In  the  main,  we  shoiild  always  begin  with  ^_ 
the  necessary  hygienic  measures,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  methodical  diaphoretic  ^M 
treatment,  and  govern  ourselves  otherwise  by  symptomatic  indications.     After  ^* 
recovery  has  set  in,  great  caution  is  still  necessary  for  a  long  time.    The  patient 
must  guard  against  physical  over-exertion,  errors  in  diet,  and  exposure  to  cold.  ^M 
Preparations  of  iron  are  to  be  prescribed  when  there  is  a  secondary  anaemia.  ^M 

In  regard  to  the  inJiuence  of  the  onset  of  an  acute  nephritis  on  the  treatment 
of  the  primary  disease,  we  may  mention  that  cold  baths  arc  in  general  not  to 
be  freely  used,  as  in  typhoid  fever  with  nephritis,  but  still  they  may  be  tried  if 
they  are  otherwise  urgently  desirable.  We  would  also  suggest  that  certain 
internal  remedies,  especially  calomel  and  salicylic  acid,  must  be  used  only  with 
great  caution  when  there  is  nephritis.  In  the  eclampsia  of  lying-in  women  the 
iuductiou  of  premature  labor  is  only  rarely  indicated,  since  the  child  ia  usually 
born  during  the  paroxysms  without  interference. 
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iEtiology. — While  the  acute  nephritic  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  runs 
its  course  in  several  days  or  weeks,  and  only  rarely  extends  over  some  months, 
we  will  now  speak  of  inflammatory  degenerative  affections  of  the  kidneys  whiclx 
last  at  least  several  months,  and  often  go  on  for  a  year  or  two.  The  term  '*  sub-  n 
acute"  or  "subchronie"  is  chosen  for  the  eases  that  last  a  comparatively  short  ^M 
time.    As  we  must  once  more  repeat,  there  is  no  sharp  limit  in  this  respect.  ^| 

In  regard  to  the  cetiology  of  these  forms  of  nephritis,  they  do  arise  from  an 
acute  nephritis,  but  this  is  quite  rare.  Eormerly  such  an  origin  was  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  rule,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  changes  in  the  kidney  in  these 
eases  were  described  as  the  "second  stage  of  Bright's  disease"  (Frerichs).  The 
English  clinical  observers  Wilks  and  Johnson,  whom  Bartels  followed  in  Ger- 
many, first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  disease  shows  a  chronic 
character  from  the  start,  and  that  we  can  only  exceptionally,  as  after  scnrlet 
fever,  recognize  an  acute  "  first  stage."  The  name  "  chronic  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis," since  frequently  used,  is  chosen  entirely  from  practical  reasons,  inasmuch 
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as  it  briefly  states  the  distinction  from  the  genuine  contracted  kidney;  but  it  is 
incorrect  in  principle,  as  will  be  showTi  from  the  description  of  the  anotomical 
cotidiiions  later.  It  is  more  correct,  therefore,  to  employ  the  term  "chronic  diffuse 
nephritis,''  because  we  have,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  what  is  essentially  a  chronic  uni- 
versal  or  diffuse  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  contrasted  with  the  *'  contracted  kid- 
ney "  in  which  there  are  always  bits  of  normal  tissue  interspersed  between  the 
numerous  separate  foci  of  disease. 

li  we  look  for  the  ffitiological  conditions  in  cases  that  have  a  chronic  course 
from  the  beginning,  we  can  often  discover  nothing  definite  at  all.  The  di.sease 
seems  to  have  developed  *'  of  itself  "  in  previously  healthy  persons.  Most  probably 
we  have  here  some  toxic  or  infectious  agency  that  acts  on  the  kidneys,  whose 
detection,  however,  is  at  present  impossible.  In  malarial  regions  the  malarial 
poison  may  often  lead  to  chronic  nephritis.  It  is  also  attributed  to  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis,  but  the  cases  met  with  are  usually  combinations  of  these  diseases 
with  amyloid  kidney  {vide  infra).  Frequent  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  damp 
dwellings,  etc,  eeem  sometimes  to  be  of  more  material  eigniiicance.  That  hard 
drinkers,  particularly  beer  drinkers,  are  especially  liable  to  nephritis  seems  to  the 
author  indubitable,  beeuucie  of  his  personal  observations  (vide  supra)  ;  but  it  is,  of 
oour»e,  difficult  to  form  a  detinite  opinion  on  all  these  points. 

Persona  in  early  middle  life  are  moat  frequently  affected  by  the  disease,  and 
men  more  often  than  ■women.    In  children  and  old  people  the  disease  is  quite  rare. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — There  is  no  essential  distinction  between  the  ana- 
tomical lesions  of  the  kidney  in  acute  and  in  chronic  nephritis.  The  changes  that 
are  seen  in  both  are  essentially  the  same,  only  they  develop  and  extend  more 
slowly  in  the  chronic  forms;  and  they  also,  during  their  longer  duration,  lead  to 
certain  sequelse  in  the  kidney,  which  can  not  develop  at  all  in  acute  nephritis, 
owing  in  part  to  the  lack  of  time.  Even  in  chronic  nephritis  the  individual  cases 
differ  from  one  another  in  many  respects.  First  this  and  then  that  histological 
process  is  especially  prominent,  and  thus  lends  certain  peculiarities  to  the  macro- 
scopic appearance  of  the  kidneys.  Certain  sequela: — such  as  contractions — ^have 
also  developed  but  little  in  many  cases  that  soon  end  fatally,  but  they  develop 
far  more  in  other  cases  of  longer  duration.  Hence  it  hapi}ens  that  we  can  quite 
■well  regard  certain  anatomical  forms  that  are  more  frequently  observed  as  types, 
iilthough  we  must  never  lose  from  sight  the  important  fact  that  there  is  a  patho- 
logical unity  in  all  these  forms  and  types.  Then  we  shall  not  lose  the  clew  to  the 
understanding  of  the  morbid  process  if  the  individual  case  does  not  always  har- 
monize with  the  scheme  of  the  text-books. 

We  distinguish  the  three  following  chief  anatrtmical  types  of  subehronic  and 
chronic  nephritis: 

1.  Chbonic  HiEMORBHAOic  NEPHRITIS  in  the  form  of  the  Large  Red  or  Varie- 
gated KiDNKY. — The  kidney  is  at  least  of  normal  size,  and  often  a  little  or  a  good 
deal  enlarged.  It  feels  firmer  than  normal;  its  capsule  is  often  adherent  to  the 
surface  in  some  places.  The  surface  looks  either  uniformly  a  more  gray  red  or 
more  mottled,  while  dark-red  spots  alternate  with  lighter  gray  or  even  yellow 
spots.  The  red  spots  on  tlie  surface  can  not  be  wholly  wiped  off,  and  thus  they 
prove  to  be  haemorrhages.  The  gray  or  yellow  parts  correspond  to  the  anemic  or 
fatty-<legenerated  portions.  On  section,  the  cortical  substance  is  usually  broader, 
its  normal  boundarj'  is  obliterated,  and  its  color  is  a  uniform  gray  red,  or  mottled 
.j^Xid  striated. 

Under  the  microscope  we  find  in  part  the  same  changes  as  in  acute  nephritis — 
parenchymatous  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  casts  or  hzemorrhages 
in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  intlumniutory  a?demu  or  granular  infiltrntion  of  the  in- 
terstitial tissue,  the  capsules  of  tlie  glomeruli  >«»niptimes  thickene<l,  the  epithelium 
of  the  glomeruli  sometimes  proliferated  or  desquamated,  etc.     The  special  char- 
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acteristic  of  this  chronic  form,  in  contrast  with  acute  nephritis,  is  thit  in  mai 
places  a  complete  destructiou  of  the  uriuifcrou:*  tubules  hiis  tx-currcd.  and  that 
u  genuine  interstitial  couuective  tissue,  more  or  less  rich  in  cells,  has  taken 
their  place.  In  this  lies  the  anatomical  evidence  uf  the  longer  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, aince  the  two  processes — both  the  complete  atrophy  of  the  epithelium,  ami 
especially  the  secondary  proliferation  of  conncetive  tissue — of  course  need  a  cer- 
tain time  for  their  development.  The  atrophy  and  the  consequent  proliferation  of 
eonneeti%-e  tissue  usually  predominate  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  nothing  but 
fresher  iidlummatory  and  degenerative  changes  are  perceived. 

2.  TuE  Ikklammatomv  Fatty  Kidney,  or  the  Lakgr  White  Kidney  (yellow 
would  be  more  exact). — In  this  form  of  chronic  nephritis  the  kidney  is  usually 
enlarged,  or  at  least  of  normal  mzu.  Its  outer  surface  i-<  smooth  and  of  a  yellow 
or  an  alternating  j'cllow  and  gray-yellow  color  throughout.  The  broader  cortical 
substance  shows  a  yellow  and  usually  somewhat  mottled  appeurance,  while  tbo 
pyramids  almost  always  appear  considerably  reddened,  Hiemorrhages  are  also 
almost  always  present  in  this  form,  usualb%  of  course,  in  smaller  numbers  than 
in  the  variegated  kidney,  but  they  {Xre  sometimes  quite  abundant,  as  in  the  hem- 
orrhagic fatty  kidney. 

The  microscope  ahows  the  great  alhnity  between  (hi.'*  form  of  nephritis  and  the 
prece<iing.  We  have  almost  precisely  the  same  changes,  including  always  a  par- 
tial destruction  of  renal  tissue  with  a  subsequmt  increase  of  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue.  The  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  kidney  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  anaemic,  and  that  the  fatty  degeneration  preponderates  in  the  epithelium. 
It  is  "worthy  of  note  that  in  these  kidneys  marked  changes  in  the  glomeruli  are 
usually  present. 

3.  The  Secondary  Contracted  Kidney. — While  in  the  two  forms  of  nephritis 
thus  far  described  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidney  is  atill  smooth,  and  the  kidney, 
on  the  whole,  is  somewhat  enlarged,  we  have  to  do  liere  with  kidneys  of  about 
normal  size,  on  whose  surface  tliere  are  granulations,  which  as  yet  are  slight,  but 
which  still  are  already  phiin.  This  granulation  sigiiities  nothing  more  than  that 
the  destruction  of  the  renal  tissue  has  here  advanced  farther,  and  that  the  newly 
formed  connective  tissue  has  in  part  undergone  cicatricial  contraction.  These 
kidneys,  therefore,  represent  a  later  stage  of  the  two  forms  first  named.  They 
usually  come  under  observation  when  the  iiepbritis  has  lasted  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years,  or  even  somewhat  longer.  The  first  beginnings  of  granulation 
may,  of  course,  show  themselves  earlier,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
process  lasts  a  longer  time,  a  completely  cfHitrarted  kidney  may  develop. 

The  color  of  these  kidneys  is  usually  reddish  or  mottleti.  the  red  spots  corre- 
sponding to  the  sunken  atrophic  parts,  and  the  gray  or  yellowish  spots  to  the  ele- 
vated parts.  Yellow  kidneys,  however,  may  also  show  at  times  decided  granu- 
lations. Microscopically,  we  find  nl ready  marked  atrophy  of  the  renal  paren- 
chyma, with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue. 

Formerly  those  kidneys  were  called  the  **  transition  between  the  second  and 
thin!  stages  of  Bright's  disease."  As  follows  fn:im  the  above,  they  are  to  bo 
regarded  only  as  a  more  advanced  form  of  chronic  nephritis.  Since  the  kidneys, 
in  spite  of  their  granulation,  have  on  the  whole  a  normal  size,  we  can  infer 
from  this,  and  from  the  clinical  course,  that  they  were  previously  enlarged. 
Therefore  the  name  of  "secondary  contracted  kidney"  is  quite  suitable,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  genuine  contracted  kidney,  which  represents  a  much  more  chronic 
form  of  renal  atrophy.  In  the  latter  the  contraction  takes  place  in  an  extremely 
chronic  manner  in  a  kidney  which  was  previously  normal,  while  in  the  **  secondary 
contracted  kidney"  the  cicatricial  process  develops  in  a  kidney  which  was  pre- 
viously the  subject  of  diffuse  disease. 

Of  other  pathological  lesions,  apart  from  the  changes  in  the  kidney,  we  will 
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tneiition  here  (m\y  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  i*  found  (vi<ie 
infra)  in  all  the  obfive-mentinnpii  fnniis  of  nephritis.  The  chronic  parenchjTn- 
fitous  nephritiH  without  cardiac  hypertrophy,  ussumed  by  Bartela  in  his  time, 
does  not  exist.  Such  enses  were  prohahly  instances  of  unrecognized  amyloid  dis- 
ease. Exceptionally  it  may  hapfjen  that  when  a  patient  with  chronic  nephritis  is 
very  much  debilitated  and  enfeebled,  the  cardinc  hypertrnjihy  is  not  developed. 

Clinical  History. — Only  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  when  the  renal  aflFec- 
tion  begins  acutely,  do  the  symptom:*  of  chronic  nephritis  follow  immefliately  on 
the  fir-t  acute  stapre.  In  most  cn?os.  however,  the  diseasie  develops  slowly  and 
prndually  from  the  start,  as  we  have  said,  so  that  it  is  usually  impossible  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  moment  when  the  disea?e  begins.  Still  we  may  assume  that 
the  onset  is  decide<]ly  more  rapid  in  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  than  in  ifenuine 
contracted  kidney. 

The  first  si^s  of  the  diaeasc  consist  of  certain  general  symptoms,  pallor, 
dullness,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  and  headache,  and  later  of  rpdema.  The  latter 
is  often  the  first  symptom  which  sends  the  patient  to  the  physician,  since  in 
the  beg:innin»-  he  is  apt  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  symptoms  first  named.  The 
oedema  usually  appears  first  in  the  ankles  and  leps,  more  rarely  at  an  early  period 
in  the  face.  It  often  disappears  at  first  after  a  nig^ht^s  rest,  but  always  develops 
afresh  during  the  day,  prradually  increasing  in  intensity.  The  patient  himself 
now  sometimes  notices  a  change  in  the  urine,  either  an  abnormal  color  or  cloudi- 
ness or  a  diminished  amount.  The  accurate  examination  of  the  urine  by  the 
physician  first  establishes  the  diagnosis. 

In  regard  to  the  more  special  symptomatology  of  chronic  nephritis,  we  meet 
exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  have  been  descril>ed  in  the  preceding  chapter  on 
acute  nephritis.  The  characteristic  distinction  is  based  merely  upon  the  whole 
course  of  the  affection  and  the  order  of  development  of  the  different  symptoms, 
and  nut  upon  the  symptoms  themselves. 

The  urine  almost  always  is  diminishetl.  Of  course  the  figures  vary  con- 
siderably both  in  different  cases  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  case.  A 
lall  amount  of  urine,  ten  to  twenty-five  ounces  (300-7^*0  cubic  centimetres)  a 
ly,  is  almost  always  an  unfavorable  sign,  while  a  free  diuresis  signifies  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  dropsy  and  an  improvement  of  the  condition.  There  is  also  a 
persistent  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  when  the  chronic  nephritis  passes  into 
a  secondary  contracte*l  kidney.  Under  such  circumstances  the  daily  amount  of 
urine  may  rise  to  1,500  or  2,(KH)  cubic  centimetres  or  more. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  often  increased  to  about  1015  to  1025,  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  albumen  nnd  of  other  solid  constituents.  It  is  of 
course  correspondingly  lower  when  there  is  a  more  abundant  elimination  of  water 
by  the  kidneys. 

The  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  quite  marked  in  all  severe  cases,  being 
one  third  to  three  fourths  of  its  volume.  It  amounts  to  about  1.5-3  p«^r  cent,  by 
weight,  so  that  the  patient's  daily  loss  of  albumen  moy  reach  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  C  grammes  15-30). 

The  examination  of  the  sediment,  which  is  usually  abundant,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  form  of  the  anatomical 
changes  in  the  kidneys.  Above  nil,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  blcKul  in  the  urine.  If  abundant,  ha'maturin  may  l>e  recognized  by  the 
nake<i  eye  from  the  color  of  the  urine.  The  detection  of  snuiller  amounts  of  blood 
can  be  made  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  urine  varies  considerably  in  the  different  cases,  and  in 
the  same  case  the  urine  often  contains  much  more  blood  during  certain  periods 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  than  at  other  times.  The  portions  of  urine  passed  at 
different  times  taken  separately  often  show  quite  marked  variation  in  this  respect ; 
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the  day's  urine  iisually  contains  more  blood  than  the  night's.  From  the  dete 
tion  of  renal  hainiorrha^es,  of  course  in  connection  with  other  symptonos. 
we  can  always  make  with  certainty  the  diagnosis  of  a  **  chronic  hsemorrhflg^ic  " 
nephritis. 

In  most  cases  casta  are  quite  abundant  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine,  but  natu- 
rally their  amount  and  variety  uuderg-o  quite  great  variations  in  different  casea 
and  at  different  times  in  the  same  case.  They  are  the  direct  si^i  of  the  presence 
of  an  inflammatory  exudative  jirocess  in  the  kidneys,  although  the  deposits  on  the 
casts  are  more  important  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  si>ecial  form  o£  renal  disease 
than  are  the  casts  themselves.  Those  formed  constituents  of  the  sediment  are 
most  characteriRtic  in  this  respect  which  point  directly  to  the  processes  of  fatty 
degeneration  iu  the  kidneys:  the  fatty  jrranules  and  fatty  granular  cells,  free  or 
attached  to  the  casts.  The  number  of  the5e  elements  is  especially  great  in  the 
chronic  inflammatory  fatty  kidney,  the  "  large  white  kidney."  The  usually  clear, 
non-ha?morrhngic  urine  may  in  some  cases  have  even  a  fatty  lustrous  surface. 
Renal  epithelium  is,  on  the  whole,  more  rarely  present  in  the  sediment  in  chronic 
nephritis  than  in  acute,  but  it  occurs  in  some  cases. 

Of  the  other  symptoms,  the  one  that  usually  most  strikes  the  eye  is  dropsy.  It 
usually  come  on,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  slowly  or 
rapidly  reaches  a  great  extent  and  intensity.  A  medium  or  even  a  high  degree  of 
general  dropsy  may  often  persist  almost  unchanged  for  months.  In  other  case? 
it  shows  either  spontaneous  variations  or  variations  influenced  by  treatment ;  it 
decreases  for  a  time  only  to  increase  anew.  The  severer  and  more  comparatively 
acute  the  case,  the  greater  in  general  is  the  dropsy.  In  the  more  chronic  cases,  in 
secondary  contracted  kidney,  its  intensity  may  be  slight  for  a  time  or  even  perma- 
nently. The  dropsy  may  even  be  absent  in  some  cases,  as  we  learn  especially 
from  the  observations  reported  by  Wagner  under  the  name  of  "chronic  hremoF' 
rhapic  Eright'a  disease  without  opdenm  "  ivide  infra).  In  regard  to  the  different 
localizations  of  the  dropsy,  and  to  dropsy  of  the  internal  cavities,  hydrothorax, 
ascites,  and  hydropericardium,  and  their  results,  the  same  holds  true  as  in  acute 
nephritis. 

Of  the  internal  organs,  the  condition  of  the  heart  lays  claim  to  the  most  inter- 
est. In  all  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  in  which  we  do  not  have  to  do  with  espe- 
cially weak  and  run-down  patients,  who  can  not  save  the  necessary  nutritive 
material  for  the  formation  of  a  cardiac  hypcrtrophj',  we  find  a  pronounced  and 
often  a  very  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  either  with  or  without  a 
co-existing  dilatation  of  its  cavity.  The  detection  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  during 
the  patient's  life  is  sometimes  difficult,  especially  when  there  is  general  dropsy,  but 
the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  correctly  made  with  proper  attention  to  the  abnor- 
mally tense  radial  pulse,  the  accentuated,  valvular  aortic  second  sound,  and  the 
displacement  outward  of  the  apex-beat,  or  at  least  its  increased  strength.  We 
often  find  in  the  cadaver,  and  can  sometimes  make  out  during  life,  a  hyx>ertTophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  (vide  sitf/ra,  paije  BOS). 

A  second  important  sequel  of  chronic  nephritis  consists  of  the  changes  in  the 
retina — albuminuric  retinitis.  Although  very  rare  in  acute  nephritis,  these 
changes  are  present  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  class.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient's subjective  visual  disturbance  ("dimness  of  vision,  defects  in  the  field  of 
vision)  points  to  a  disease  of  the  retina,  but  the  existence  of  disease  can  be  estab- 
lished with  certainty  only  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  In  these  cases  we 
find  two  kinds  of  changes,  in  varying  numbers  and  combinations:  first,  retinal 
hfemorrhages ;  and,  second,  white  spots  and  streaks,  especially  in  the  vieinity  of 
the  optic  nerves.  The  origin  of  the  spots,  which  may  appear  and  disappear  again, 
is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  At  any  nite,  they  are  circumscribed  fatty  degenerations 
of  the  special  retinal  elements.     The  degree  of  amblyopia  depends,  of  course, 
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rniefly  upon  the  localization  of  the  changes,  whether  in  the  macula  lutca,  or  other 
irts. 

We  need  say  little  in  reprrd  to  the  other  symptoms,  since  they  agree  essen- 
llly  with  those  of  acute  nephritis.  The  general  anajmia  is  very  pronounced  in 
many  cases,  hut  it  is  less  marked  in  the  very  chronic  forms.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms, especially  tho  headache  and  the  mild  vertigo,  may  depend  in  part  upon  the 
cerebral  antemia;  otherwise,  they  are  due  to  urteniia  (vide  infra).  Cerebral 
hiemorrhages  have  been  obser^'ed  in  a  very  few  cases.  Haemorrhages  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  are  more  frequent,  but  they  are  usually  without 
clinical  significance.  The  mouth,  larynx,  end  phnrjTix  usually  show  nothing 
particular,  except  accidentally  complicating  inflammationa.  We  must,  however, 
remember  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  very  distressing  or  even  dangerous 
cedema  of  the  soft  palate,  or  of  the  arytaDno-epiglottic  ligaments — redema  of  the 
glottis.  Forms  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  occur,  similar  to  those  seen  in  acute 
nephritis.  Bronrhitis  and  chronic  oedema  of  the  lungs  also  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  as  a  result  of  cardiac  insufS- 
ciency.  Finally,  wc  must  remember  the  hindrance  to  respiration  from  hydro- 
thorax,  and  also  from  urtemic  dj'spncea.  The  changes  in  the  heart  have  already 
been  spoken  of.    Endocarditis  or  pericarditis  may  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

As  to  digestive  disturbances,  loss  of  appetite  is  a  very  common  symptom.  Very 
persistent  vomiting  is  usually  to  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  unomic  symptom.  The 
l)owels,  as  a  rule,  are  constipated,  but  there  may  also  be  severe  diarrhoea,  as  in 
acute  nephritis.  In  severe  cases,  especially  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  ulcer- 
ative and  dysenteric  procesfes  have  repeatedly  been  observed  in  the  large  intestine 
and  the  ileum.  Peritonitis  may  occur,  but  it  is  at  all  events  extremely  rare.  The 
liver  and  spleen  usually  show  no  ijeculiarities. 

Urtemic  symptoms,  both  of  the  milder  chronic  variety  and  also  in  their  severest 
acute  form,  may  come  on  at  any  time,  although  they  do  not  by  any  means  attain 
their  full  development  in  all  cases,  and  are  somewhat  rarer  than  in  genuine  con- 
tracted kidney. 

The  temperature  remains  normal,  as  a  rule,  as  long  as  it  is  not  influenced,  by 
complicating  inflammations,  or  by  the  appearance  of  urtpmia. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Termination  of  Chronic  Nephritis.— In  general,  the 
whole  course  of  chronic  nephritis  presents  quite  a  great  uniformity.  The  different 
symptoms  may  show  certain  variations  within  long  periods,  but  the  patient  often 
presents  almost  the  same  appearance  day  after  day  for  months.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  varies  greatly,  from  three  to  six  months,  in  the  subacute  cases,  to 
two  or  three  years,  or  even  mort\  in  the  very  chronic  cases.  The  cases  of  long 
duration  are  almost  all  cases  of  secondary  contracted  kidney.  They  some- 
times show  in  their  clinical  relations  the  transition  from  the  enlarged  to  the 
grranular  kidney,  since  the  piftiire  in  many  of  its  details  is  more,  like  that  in  the 
genuine  contracted  kidney:  the  o'dcma  decrease?,  disappears  completely,  or,  at 
least,  continues  in  a  lesser  degree;  the  amount  of  urine  becomes  more  abundant, 
and  the  specific  gravity  and  the  amount  of  albumen  become  correspondingly  less. 
The  condition  thus  lasts  for  a  long  time  until  it  grows  worse  again,  through 
urremia.  or  disturbance  of  the  compensation  in  the  heart. 

The  final  termination  of  chronic  nephritis  is  in  most  cases  unfavorable.  In 
the  severe  forms  death  ensues  in  from  three  months  to  a  year,  cither  in  conse- 
quence of  general  dropsy  or  from  unemia.  from  complicating  intlMmmntions^  etc. 
The  conditions  when  the  nephritis  goes  on  to  secondary  contraction  are  com- 
paratively more  favorable,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  may  then  find  himself  in  a  tol- 
erable state,  for  a  time  at  least.  Complete  recoveries  doubtless  occur  in  chronic 
nephritis,  but  they  are  rare.  The  longer  the  disease  lasts  beyond  the  first  six 
months  the  less  likely  is  recovery.     The  development  of  secondary  contraction 
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may  simulate  recovery  or,  at  any  rate,  the  subjective  condition  of  the  pati«Mit  mn^r 
lie  almost  perfect.     Even  after  signal  improvement,  liowever,  relaixses  are  alwayii 
to  be  fcareiJ.     There  art'  even  genuine  acute  attjicks  in  the  course  of  chronioj 
nephritis. 

Different  Forms  of  Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis.— Diagnoais. — By  means  ol 
careful  oxaniiuatirai  of  the  urine  in  nil  suspieioun  eases — for  example,  those  pre-J 
sentinia:  optJema,  aiuemia»  an  J  similar  symptoms — we  mny  in  general  be  certain  of  j 
iiiaking  a  enrreet  diagnosis  uf  chronic  nephritis,  but  all  experienced  obfl'^rvers  will] 
acknowledfre  that  the  diagnosis  uf  the  particular  form  of  chronic  nephritis  i«  cHffi-j 
cult  and  uncortiiin,  even  when  the  examination  of  the  case  is  most  paini^taking'J 
Still,  the  followinur  schematic  resume  may  at  lea«it  furnish  some  indications: 

Chronic  Hccmorrhagic  Nephritis  (larj^e  varicfrated  or  mottled  kidney). — I)ura-| 
tion  from  six  to  eighteen  months.    Urine  htemorrhapic ;  u*iually  quite  rich  in  rcdj 
blood-corpuscles  and  casts.     (Edema.     Cardiac  bj'pcxtrophy.     Retinal  changes 
Quite  froqnently  urtcraia. 

Inf!ammfjforif  Faffi/  Kidneif  (large  white  kidney). — Duration  also  six  to  eight" 
pen  monthi*,  hut  usually  somewhat  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  form.  T'rine  not 
at  all,  or  only  slightly,  hicmorrhfipic.  Frequently  many  white  hlnod-corpuscles,] 
and  espeeinlly  signs  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  kidneys,  fatty  grnnulnr  cells,  fat- 
drops  in  the  urine,  etc.  Large  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  Marked  redema. 
Cardiac  hyxiertrophy.     Very  often  retinal  ch<>nges.     Death  by  uraemia  frequent, 

Secondari/  Contracted  Kidney. — Longer  duration  of  the  disea**,  from  a  yearj 
and  n  half  to  three  years.    At  first  the  symptoms  of  the  preceding  forms;  later^ 
urine  more  abundant,  les.s  a'dema,  etc.    Death  from  nn  increase  of  the  dropsical 
symptoms  due  to  cardiac  insufficiency,  unemia,  etc. 

Chrovir  Ihx'viorrhagic  Nephritis  without  (Edemu. — This  form  has  been  alreadj 
mentioned  (page  022),  but  it  nthould  receive  somewhat  further  consideration,    V\ 
to  this  time  it  has  been  too  little  regarded,  although  we  ourselves  have  obRcrvedJ 
not  a  few  cases  of  this  variety  of  chronic  nephritis.     The  disease  has  a  rathei 
chronic  course.    For  a  long  time  the  patient  is  but  slightly  inconvenienced,  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  good  care.    The  urine  is  usually  quite  abundant,  and  contain! 
very  little  albumen,  but  has  always,  or  almost  always,  small  amounts  of  blocn] 
mixed  with  it,  and  this  continues  for  many  months  or  even  longer.    From  time  it 
time  there  will  app)ear  a  more-  or  less  cnnsiderable  ha^maturia,  so  that  the  urinol 
has  an  abunduni  dark,  brownish-red  sediment.    This  is  especially  likely  to  occur  if 
the  mode  of  life  has  been  indiscree>t,  but  it  may  also  happen   without  exciting 
cause.    The  urinary  sediment  is  composed  of  red  blood -corpuscles,  some  of  which 
are  entire  and  some  already  disintegrated,  together  with  a  moderate  number  of 
hyaline  casts.    The  latter  usually  have  red  blood-globules  or  granules  of  hiematoi- 
dine  and  detritus  adherent  to  them.    The  amount  of  urine  temporarily  diminishes, 
but  it  soon  increases  again.    Little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart  can  be 
demonstratp<] ;  o'dema  is  entirely  absent,  nor  have  we  yet  observed  retinitis  in, 
association  with  this  form  of  nephritis.    Urfr-mia  »loes  occtjr,  but  it  is  rare.     Thei 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  tedious,  as  we  have  said.    \N^iether  recoverv  may  tnkoj 
place  is  uncertain.    Usually  apparent  recovery  is  followed  by  the  sudden  appear-] 
ancc  of  a  fresh  htemorrhage.    It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  the  final  result  is 
fiecondnry  contracted  kidney. 

With  regani  to  the  retiology  of  this  form  of  chronic  nephritis,  it  is  our  opinion.  < 
that.in  most  cases  there  is  a  chronic  septic  infection  or  intoxication;  at  anv  rate, 
it  is  noticeable  that  such  patients  not  very  infrequently  give  a  histf»ry  of  fome 
suppurative  process. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chronic  nephritis  corresponds  in  all  its  details  I 
BO  closely  to  that  of  ncute  nephritis  that  we  can  refer  almost  entirely  to  the  pre-'j 
ceding  chapter. 
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The  main  thing  here  also  is  regimen  and  symptomatic  treatment.  The  patient 
most  always  keep  himself  warm,  wear  flannels,  or  stay  in  bed.  The  diet  must  be 
unirritating.  At  first,  for  a  time,  we  may  try  giving  milk  alone;  it  is  always 
advantageous  to  give  an  abundance  of  liquids,  except  that  alcoholic  beverages 
should  be  avoided  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  well  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
skin — bathing,  or  sponging  with  warm  water  and  alcohol.  Under  some  circum- 
stances climatic  treatmoit,  in  Italy,  Egypt,  etc.,  are  indicated  in  the  more  chronic 
forms. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy  follows  entirely  the  methods  previously  described,  and 
so  does  the  treatment  of  any  ursamic  symptoms.  If  there  is  persistent  hssmaturia, 
eigotine  may  be  tried,  but  it  seldom  seems  to  do  any  good. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  with  great  ansemia,  preparations  of  iron,  such  as 
iodide  of  iron,  are  often  to  be  used,  and  also  frequently  8tomachi<»,  cathartics,  etc 
The  condition  of  the  heart  always  deserves  careful  attention  (digitalis  I).  The 
retinitis  rarely  demands  special  treatment. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONTBACTED    KIDNEY 
(OfHuin*  CotUraeUd  Kidney.    Granular  Atn>phjf  of  the  Kidney.     Granular  Kidney.    Chronic  Inter- 

ttitial  ytphritit) 

Definitioii  and  ^Etiology. — The  genuine  contracted  kidney  is  the  result  of  an 
extremely  chronic  and  very  slowly  but  constantly  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
renal  tissue.  The  term  "  chronic  nephritis  "  is  also  used  for  contracted  kidney, 
but  the  special  inflammatory  processes  are  very  subordinate  here,  for  the  anatom- 
ical change  consists  essentially  in  nothing  but  a  simple  degenerative  atrophy  of 
the  renal  parenchyma,  and  in  a  corresponding  gradual  increase  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue.  From  a  general  pathological  point  of  view  the  process  is  to  be 
r^ra'ded  as  wholly  analogous  to  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  liver  in  cirrhosis 
of  that  organ,  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  chronic  degenerations  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  fibers,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  a  primary  destruction  of  the  special 
tissue-elements  as  a  result  of  some  deleterious  action,  and,  following  a  general 
pathological  law  (Weigert),  a  partial  replacement  of  the  parts  destroyed  by  a 
newly  formed  cicatricial  connective  tissue. 

In  the  "genuine"  contracted  kidney  the  atrophy  of  the  renal  parenchyma 
begins  in  a  previously  healthy  kidney.  Cell  after  cell  of  epithelium,  islet  after 
islet  of  tissue,  are  slowly  attacked,  while  other  parts  still  remain  intact.  It  was 
therefore  an  error  of  the  older  pathologists  to  regard  the  contracted  kidney  as  the 
**  third  stage  of  Bright's  disease,"  as  if  every  granular  kidney  were  first  found  in 
the  stage  of  acute  inflammation,  and  then  passed  into  the  stage  of  chronic  enlarge- 
ment, and  lastly  into  that  of  contraction.  This  theory,  of  course,  suits  certain 
cases  in  part,  for  chronic  nephritis  at  least  may  often  finally  pass  into  contraction, 
but  these  "  secondary  contracted  kidneys  "  (rirfe  snpra)  can  clinically,  and  almost 
always  anatomically,  be  differentiated  from  the  genuine  contracted  kidneys.  The 
contracted  kidney  may  arise  from  an  acute  nephritis  in  some  case-*,  and  careful 
investigation  indicates  that  such  cases  are  not  very  rare;  but  then  the  process 
hardly  ever  passes  through  the  three  stages  mentioned  above,  for  the  acute  ne- 
phritis apparently  recovers.  A  slight  remnant  of  it  is  loft — a  little  fire,  as  it 
•were,  smouldering  under  the  ashes;  its  work  of  destruction  advances,  wholly  in 
secret,  and  perhaps  only  after  many  years  do  the  symptoms  of  a  pronounced  renal 
contraction  appear. 
40 
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If  \vc  inquire  into  the  causes  which  produce  the  atrophy  of  the  renal  lis 
the  ordiiuTiry  eases  of  contraeted  kidney,  which  are  chronic  from  the  first,  we  ai 
very  often  unable  to  make  out  auy  special  etiology.  Of  course,  one  of  the  fii 
tliinpi^  to  consider  in  this  disease  is  chemical  or  toxic  agents,  whether  these  ai 
introduced  directly  as  such  into  the  body,  or  whether  they  ai*e  manufactured  i| 
the  body  because  of  abnormalities  in  metaboH.sni,  or  as  n  result  of  infectious  pr 
cesses. 

E.xperience  teaches  us  that  there  are  three  chemical  substances  to  be  mention* 
which  may  favor  the  development  of  contracted  kidney:  alcohol,  Icfld.  and  xirU 
acid.  Chronic  alcoholism  is  often  to  be  regarded  as  the  moat  probable  cause 
n^tial  contraction,  especially  in  people  who  have  "  lived  well ''  otherwisie,  and  hai 
become  corpulent.  In  these  cases  contracted  kidney  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of 
atniphy,  due  to  wearing  out,  or  to  strain.  It  i^  difficult  to  decide  how  much  influ- 
ence should  be  ascribed  to  the  alcohol  its^elf  and  how  much  to  the  excessive  inges- 
tion of  food.  The  specific  effect  of  alcob<>l  h  almost  indubitable  in  those  ca&cs  in 
which  contracte«l  kidney  and  hepatic  cirrhoaia  are  both  present,  n  combination 
rciJcatedly  observed. 

We  jire,  tlierefore,  strongly  inclined  to  assume  that  the  chief  cause  of  intt 
stitial  ncphritiy  is  an  improper  mode  of  life,  but  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  tl 
di>ica?c  is  also  frequently  obsen'ed  in  individuals  wliose  lives  are  not  open  t^ 
crilicism.  There  are  cases  of  genuine  contracted  kidney  in  youthful  patienti 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  old,  ami  of  Iwnh  sexes,  for  which  not  the  slight 
est  cause  c-u  be  discovered.  One  might  suppose,  under  such  circumstances,  thi 
there  are  kidneys  which  are  j^culiarly  vulncrnblc  and  which  can  not  pcrmaueutl 
meet  even  the  ordinary  dematvds  of  life.  The  connection  between  contract* 
kidney  and  chronic  lend-poisoning,  in  ty{H'-sctters,  painters,  etc.,  is  oho  incui 
testublo.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  not  yet  fully  explained,  thi 
iu  these  cases  we  very  often  see  at  the  same  time  genuine  gout  (arthritii 
nutlica  «(ilurnina).  Gout,  however,  alone,  without  any  co-existing  chrrmic  lea( 
poisoning,  often  leads  to  the  developmetit  of  contraeted  kidney,  "gouty  kidney,^ 
in  which  wc  probably  have  to  do  with  the  noxious  action  of  an  abnormal  amouol 
of  uric  acid  on  the  renal  parenchj-^ma ;  but  it  always  seems  to  be  especially  unfa- 
vorable to  have  an  accumulation  of  s^everal  injurious  factors — for  instance,  leat 
poisoning  associated  with  chronic  alcoholism. 

Infectious  intiucnces  are,  probably,  first  to  be  consi<lered  in  those  cases  whei 
the  contracted  kidney  cnn  be  referred  to  a  former  acute  infectious  nephritis, 
after  scarlet  fever.  We  may  also  menti(m  here  the  a]ipcarance  of  contract* 
kidney  sometimes  observed  after  severe  acute  articular  rheumatism.  We  maj 
perhaps  imagine  a  similar  connection  in  the  cases  where  contracted  kidney  \i 
found  combined  with  chronic  endocarditis  (valvnlar  heart  disease),  or  with' 
chronic  arthritis  not  of  gouty  origin.  Of  the  chninic  infectious  diseases,  which 
sometimes  have  a  cnnnivtion  with  the  origin  of  contracted  kidney,  we  may  men- 
tion  malaria  and  sy^ihilis.  The  latter  ought  esjiecinlly  to  be  considert^l  mot 
than  it  is  at  present,  because  we  may  have  either  an  immediate  action  of  syphilitic 
toxines,  or  a  renal  atrophy  as  the  result  of  ji  spcritic  disease  of  the  renal  arteries 

We  must  here  devote  a  little  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  connection  betwe 
renal  contraction  and  primary  disease  of  the  vessels,  which  has  been  much  dis 
cussed.  It  is  true  that  we  often  find  general  arterio-sclerosis,  and  also  ntheroi 
especially  in  the  renal  arteries,  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  con* 
tracted  kidney,  but  this  frequent  coincidence  can  not  be  remarkable  in  such  casea 
because  contracted  kidney  is  seen  chiefly  in  elderly  persons,  and  those  in  whoij 
atheroma  of  the  arteries  is  also  a  ver;s'  common  symptom.  The  theory  advnnc«'( 
by  the  English  authors.  Gull  and  Sutton  and  others,  that  the  vascular  diseaao^j 
"  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,"  always  represents  the  primary  process,  to  whicii 
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renal  atrophy  is  only  secondary,  is,  however,  utterly  untenable.  We  often  find  the 
most  pronounced  contraction  of  the  kidneys  without  any  vascular  changes  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  atrophy;  and  where  the  latter  can  be  found  in  the  small  renal 
arteries,  we  usually  have  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  process — ^namely,  the  well- 
known  obliterating  arteritis,  which  is  seen  in  almost  all  chronic  inflammations 
and  degenerative  atrophies  of  various  organs. 

Of  course,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  primary  disease  of  the  arteries  in  the  kid- 
ney may  check  the  flow  of  blood  to  certain  portions  of  the  tissue,  and  thus  occasion 
secondary  atrophy  in  limited  areas  (arterio-sclerotic  contracted  kidney),  just  as, 
I  for  example,  interstitial  myocarditis  "results  from  primary  arterio-sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  so-called  senile  kidney — that 
is,  the  granulated  kidney  of  old  persons,  due  to  atheromatous  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels, and  perhaps  also  certain  other  cases  of  nephritis  subsequent  to  syphilis, 
and  especially  the  rare  cases  of  unilateral  contracted  kidney,  which  have  been 
seen  chiefly  in  association  with  syphilis. 

With  relation  to  the  age  and  sex  of  patients  with  coritracted  kidney,  it  has 
already  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  disease  occurs  mainly  in  later  life.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  occasion  the 
renal  process.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  male  sex  is  much  oftencr  attacked 
than  the  female ;  yet  the  causes  which  lead  to  contracted  kidney  arc  so  numerous 
that  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  seen  even  in 
younger  individuals  and  in  women.  Contracted  kidney  does  occur  in  children, 
though  rarely.  In  all  cases  in  youthful  persons  we  must  make  careful  inquiry  as 
to  any  previous  attack  of  acute  nephritis,  subsequent  perhaps  to  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  measles. 

The  relations  of  contracted  kidney  to  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney  (so-called 
amyloid-contracted  kidney),  and  to  chronic  disease  of  the  urinary  passages,  par- 
ticularly of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  appropriate 
chapters. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — ^In  the  genuine  contraction  of  the  kidney,  both  kid- 
neys are  always  diminished  in  about  the  same  degree.  Their  size  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  one  half  or  even  one  third  of  the  normal,  so  that  it  is  almost  difficult  to 
find  the  little  kidney  in  the  very  abundant  and  thick  fatty  capsule  that  is  often 
present.  The  kidneys  feel  firm  and  dense,  and  show  on  their  surface  a  very  plain, 
coarse  or  fine,  uniform  or  irregular,  granulation.  On  pulling  off  the  somewhat 
thickened  fibrous  capsule,  these  granulations  become  more  prominent,  and  the  cap- 
sule usually  adheres  quite  firmly  to  the  depressed  portions.  The  raised  portions 
are  almost  always  darker  and  redder — that  is,  richer  in  blood — than  the  lighter 
and  grayer  depressions.  Whether  the  whole  kidney  appears  more  red  or  more 
white  depends  only  upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  organ,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  separating  the  "  small  red  ''  from  the  "  small  white  "  contracted  kidney. 

On  section  of  the  contracted  kidney,  we  find  the  cortex  very  thin,  and  pale 
atrophic  streaks  alternating  with  the  darker  portions.  The  pyramids  are  also 
rather  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  darker  than  the  cortex.  In  the  p<^lvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, which  is  often  somewhat  dilated,  there  are  sometimes  a  nunib(?r  of  uric-acid 
concretions.  Striated  uric-acid  infarctions  in  the  pyramids  ore  n  very  ch:irncter- 
iistic  mark  of  the  gouty  contracted  kidney.  Tlie  microscope  sliows  an  advanced 
destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  whioli  is  replaced  by  a  cinntricial  connective 
tissue  in  which  the  nuclei  are  still  numerous  or  els(»  hav<^  already  become  scanty. 
We  can  alwasrs  make  out  signs  of  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  epithelium,  and 
the  formation  of  casts  in  the  uriniferous  tu])ules  wliir-li  still  remain,  but  which  arc 
already  diseased.  Atrophy,  thickening  of  the  eaijsiilc,  etc..  are  fr>und  in  many  of 
the  glomeruli.  The  uriniferous  tubules  that  are  still  preserved  in  some  places  are 
often  in  part  dilated.    We  can  not  here  go  more  fully  into  the  manifold  histo- 
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logical  details,  especially  tLe  fonuation  of  cysts,  the  changes  in  the  vessels  (( 
supra),  the  deposition  of  lime-salls,  etc.     Hit'iuorrhages  are  only  very   rarely 
present. 

Thus  the  contracted  kidney  may  be  regarded  as  the  form  of  chronic  nephritiaj 
with  by  far  the  longest  cours^e  (lasting  from  three  to  tive  years,  and  even  niuch| 
longer),  and  also  the  form  with  the  widest  extent.  Its  essential  nature  can  in  noi 
way  be  contrasted  with  *'  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  "  as  a  "chronic  iniei^ 
fititial  nephritis";  for  we  always  find  interstitial  processes  in  the  former,  which | 
have  reached  a  far  higher  degree  in  the  contracted  kidney  only  because  the  slow 
atrophy  of  tissue  is  compatible  with  a  much  longer  dux-ation  of  life,  and  hence  can] 
attain  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  anatotnicnl  changes  in  the  other  organs  of  the  body  beside  the  kidneya 
will  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  symptomatology  of  contracted  kidney. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — Except  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  where  we  can,  i 
refer  the  origin  of  a  contracted  kidney  to  a  previous  acute  or  chronic  nephritis* , 
the  clinical  aymptoma  of  contracted  kidney  develop  aa  gradually  and  insidiously 
as  the  anatomical  process  itself.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  contraction  of  the 
kidney  may  exist  for  years,  without  calling  the  patient's  attention  to  his  disease  by 
a  single  serious  subjective  symptom.     Ihis  is  evident  from  the  chance  discov- j 
eriea  on  autopsy  of  a  contractiou  of  the  kidney  in  people  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  some  other  way,  but  especially  from  the  cases  where  the  severest  symp- 
toms, such  as  ursemia,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  etc.,  which  often  lead  immediately  to 
death,  suddenly  come  on  in  persons  previously  regarded  as  perfectly  healthy. 
while  the  autopsy  shows  a  quite  far  advanced  contraction  of  the  kidney  as  the 
special  cause  of  these  symptoms.    The  less  prominent  the  subjective  symptoms  of  < 
renal  contraction  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  more  we  should  con- 
sider the  objective  changes,  which  in  fact  usually  i>ermit  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease quite  early  on  careful  examination  of  the  patient. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  is  most  important  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  epithelium  in  different  parts  of  the  kidneys,  the 
results  previously  spoken  of  must  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  secretion  of 
the  urine,  although  still  in  a  slight  degree,  and  the  diseased  portions  will  secrete  a 
urine  diminished  in  amount  and  in  solid  constituents,  but  containing  albumen. 
Since,  however,  many  normal  uriniferous  tubules  and  glomeruli  are  still  present, 
and  since  the  whcle  process,  as  we  have  seen,  develops  only  very  slowly,  the  body 
gains  time  for  the  dovelopmeiit  of  one  of  those  apt  compensatory  arrangements 
■which  we  recognize  in  so  many  pathological  processes,  and  which  w^e  must  regard 
in  a  tcleological  sen^e.  This  compensatory  process  consists  of  an  increase  in  the 
arterial  pres.«ure,  coming  on  as  gradually  as  the  renal  contraction  itself,  and  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  of  a  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  dependent  upon  it. 
The  blood  therefore  courses  through  the  many  normal  glomeruli  of  the  contracting 
kidney  under  an  increased  pressure,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  these  portions 
the  secretion  of  tlie  urine,  especially  of  the  water,  is  much  more  iilnmdant.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  incipient  disease  of  the  glomerular  walla  which  tends  to 
increase  their  permeability  rontributes  to  the  polyuria.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  cases  of  contracted  kidney  there  is  usually  an  abnormally  large  amount  of 
pale,  watery  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  containing  merely  a  trace  of  albu- 
men (originating  from  the  diseased  portions  of  the  organ).  The  daily  amount 
of  urine  is  often  seventy  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  (2,000-3.500  cubic  cen- 
timetres) or  more;  the  urine  looks  light-yellow  and  clear,  contains  scarcely  any 
morphological  constituents,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1010  to  1005  or  even  lower, 
and  gives,  on  heating,  only  a  slight  precipitate  of  albumen,  the  amount  excreted 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  being  ahont  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (two  to  fire 
grammes).    On  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine,  we  usually  succeed 
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in  finding  a  few  hyaline  casts,  which  only  exceptionally  may  be  more  abundant. 
The  urine  also  frequently  contains  some  white,  and  more  rarely  a  few  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  In  rare  but  definitely  attested  cases  it  may  happen  that  for  a  time, 
or  even  during  the  main  part  of  the  disease,  the  urine  contains  no  albumen  at  all, 
or  only  a  trace  of  it.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  diseased 
glomeruli  have  wholly  ceased  secreting,  and  that  therefore  the  urine  is  secreted 
only  by  the  healthy  portions  of  the  kidney.  As  to  the  character  of  the  urine  in 
arterio-sclerotic  contracted  kidney,  vide  supra. 

It  is  apparent  of  how  great  significance  this  abundant  secretion  of  water,  as  a 
result  of  the  abnormally  high  blood-pressure,  must  be  for  the  whole  morbid  pro- 
cess; for,  in  spite  of  the  renal  disease,  there  is  now  absolutely  no  retention  of 
^water  in  the  body,  and  we  therefore  understand  why  there  is  often  no  cedema  in 
contracted  kidney,  even  after  a  course  of  years.  The  secretion  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  is  not  quite  in  such  a  favorable  condition  as  the  secretion  of 
water.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  percentage  of  the  former  decreases  with  the 
increased  amount  of  urine,  but  the  whole  amount  of  urea,  uric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  etc.,  eliminated  is  also  at  times  somewhat  less  than  normal  in  relation  to  the 
food.  This  diminution,  however,  is  not  very  great,  as  long  as  the  work  of  the 
heart  is  sufficient,  and  at  certain  times,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  normal  amount  may  be  secreted.  We  accordingly  see  that  the  symptoms 
dependent  upon  an  accumulation  of  the  urinary  constituents  in  the  blood  do  not 
appear  at  all  for  a  long  time.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  patient  may  still  feci  per- 
fectly well  up  to  a  time  when  the  objective  examination  of  the  urine  indicates 
marked  pathological  changes.  Many  patients,  of  course,  notice  the  polyuria,  but 
often  no  special  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  it  is  attributed  to  drinking  a  good 
deal  of  fluid.  The  patient  gets  accustomed  to  it,  even  if,  as  often  happens,  he 
has  to  pass  his  urine  much  more  frequently  than  formerly,  and  even  during  the 
night. 

We  need  not  go  into  detail  here  in  regard  to  the  special  causes  of  cardiac 
hyx)ertrophy  (compare  page  602).  It  was  with  regard  to  contracted  kidney  that 
Traube  advanced  his  mechanical  theory  of  cardiac  hj^jertrophy,  which,  however, 
rested  upon  the  considerations  previously  mentioned,  and  therefore  was  properly 
replaced  by  the  chemical  theory,  which  was  also  very  applicable  to  this  form  of 
renal  disease.  In  its  clinical  relations  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  causes  no  subjective  symptoms  at  nil.  na  long  as  the  heart  can  suffice 
for  the  work  put  upon  it  without  strain,  a  condition  which  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  that  of  any  fully  compensated  valvular  disease.  We  can  usually  recognize  the 
condition  correctly  only  by  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  heart  and  the 
vascular  apparatus,  although  in  contracted  kidney  the  percussion  and  palpation  of 
the  heart  are  often  rendered  difficult  by  a  co-existing  pulmonary  emphysema. 
We  can  often  perceive,  however,  the  displacement  and  the  increased  strength  of 
the  apex-beat,  the  extension  of  the  cardiac  dullness  to  the  left,  and  almost  invari- 
ably the  abnormal  tension  of  the  radial  pulse,  and  the  accentuation  of  the  aortic 
second  sound.  In  the  later  stapes  of  the  disease  a  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle is  often  added  to  that  of  the  left  (compare  pnge  603).  Ciiraplcto,  or  almo'^t 
complete,  absence  of  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  observed,  as  we  have  said,  only 
in  weak  and  cachectic  patients. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  the  high  arterial  pressure  kept  up  by  the  cardiac  hjT)er- 
trophy  regulates  the  renal  secretion  in  the  way  above  described,  the  condition  of 
the  patient  as  a  rule  shows  no  special  abnormality.  At  most  it  happens  that  cer- 
tain cerebral  symptoms  now  appear,  especially  attncks  of  headache  and  occasional 
vertigo,  which,  unless  they  arc  urjcmic.  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  active  cere- 
bral hvpenemia.  Frequent  nose-bleed  also  somotinios  results  from  the  abnor- 
mally high  blood-pressure. 
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The  clinical  picture  is  completely  trjunfiformed,  however,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  first  sig-us  of  incipient  cardiac  insufficiency — that  is,  the  moment  that  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  ceases  to  be  sufficient  to  overoome  the  obstacles 
to  the  secretion  of  urine  occasioned  by  the  deficiency  in  the  renal  parenchymtt. 
The  disturbance  is  evident  either  when  the  left  ventricle  itself  grows  weak,  or 
when  the  gradual  adviiuce  of  the  diseased  process  hns  reached  such  a  point  that 
even  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  heart  are  no  longer  suificient  to  bring  about 
compensation.  In  the  hitter  case  the  symptoms  which  appear  are  to  be  regarded 
as  urtemic,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  but  it  still 
remains  unusually  full  and  hard.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  there  is  a  dinainu- 
tion  in  the  cardiac  energy  the  pulso  becomes  more  compressible,  smaller,  more 
frequent,  nm!  sometimes,  toward  the  termination  of  the  disease,  irregular.  The 
heart-Pounds  remain  ptire,  but  the  first  sound  often  becomes  indistinct.  When 
there  is  a  decided  disturbance  of  compensation  we  hear  a  well-marked  hntit  de 
galop.  In  all  these  cases  the  symptoms  result  from  the  disturbance  to  the  circula- 
tion, and  from  the  consequent  retention  of  urinary  constituents. 

Ordinarily,  tho  subjective  symptoms  of  contracted  kidney  begin  very  gradually, 
then  disappear  for  a  time,  then  appear  again,  and  grow  worse  slowly  but  stead- 
ily. Apart  from  the  feeling  of  general  languor  and  woariuesd,  it  is  usually 
the  dyspntea  which  first  calls  attention  to  the  disease.  The  patient  grows  short 
of  breath,  is  much  disturbed  by  even  slight  physical  e.xertion,  aud  is  perhaps 
subject  to  attacks  of  palpitation..  Not  infrequently  the  dyspnoea  occurs,  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  in  distinct  paroxysms  which  suggest  asthma.  Thi-5 
nephritic  asthma  has  long  been  recugnized.  It  does  not  have  the  same  origia 
in  every  case;  often  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness, and  is  then  a  merely  cardiac  asthma  and  corresponds  in  its  individunl 
symptoms  to  angina  pectoris  (see  page  355).  In  other  eases  the  asthma  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  refentiun  of  the  products  of  mctaholisra  (ura?mic  asthma. 
vide  supra).  The  clinical  picture  is  most  peculiar  in  those  ca^s  in  which  the 
dyspiirea  is  associated  with  the  signs  of  acute  pulmonary  tt'dema.  antl  is  attended 
with  the  expectoration  of  a  large  amount  of  foamy,  serous  sputum,  which  is  often 
tinged  with  blood.  These  conditions,  which  may  pass  off  and  reuppt-ar  at  stated 
intervals,  are  mainly  those  to  which  the  name  nf  humid  asthma  was  formerly 
given.  It  may  seem  questionable  whether  we  should  r<^'gard  the  pulmonary  oedema 
in  such  eases  as  a  purely  congestive  transudation  due  to  cardiac  weakness,  or 
as  an  a*dema  occasioned  by  nephritis  and  in  a  certain  degree  inflammatory.  In 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  often  constant  dyspnoea,  and  this  may  be  the 
chief  complaint  of  tho  patient.  It  ih  in  such  cases  often  referable  to  various 
causes  acting  sinniltnneously — for  instance,  pulmonarj-  congestion,  diffuse  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia  (lide  iufra),  and  hydrothnrax. 

Another  result  nf  bteginnitig  cardiac  failure  in  the  later  course  of  thoi  disease 
may  be  cedema  of  various  portions  of  the  body.  This  is  certainly  in  many  cases 
to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  congcRtive  opidema,  particularly  when  associated  with 
eontrncted  kidney;  but,  on  the  other  hnnd,  we  can  not  always  exclude  conditions 
which  occnsion  nephritic  opdema  (vide  supra).  It  has,  indeed,  been  repeatedly 
observed  that  dropsy  may  be  entirely  absent  in  contracted  kidney;  but  this  is  the 
case  only  wlien  death  ensues  from  some  iTitercTirrent  attack  before  the  pronounced 
cardinc  insufficiency.  Otherwise  redema  is  by  no  means  rare  in  contracted  kidnejr. 
It  usually  appears  first  in  the  ankles,  the  eyelids,  or  the  prepuce,  disapjx^ars  again 
when  the  patient  remains  at  rest,  and.  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  pause,  comes 
on  anew,  until  finally,  in  the  last  period  of  the  disease,  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
eral dropsy  may  develop. 

Among  the  disturbances  of  the  internal  organs  we  must  mention  first  the 
cerebral  symptoms.    While  at  first,  as  we  have  said,  these  have  more  of  an  active 
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lypersemic  character,  tlie  frequeiit '  and  very  violent  headaches  that  come  on 
later  in  part  are  of  a  ura?mic  nature  and  in  part  depend  upon  the  passive  hyper- 
sexnia,  or  the  arterial  anaemia  of  the  brain.  The  pain  soroetimea  shoots  into  the 
Imck  of  the  neck,  and  Hometimes  is  localized  chiefly  in  one  half  of  the  head;  it  is 
often  associated  with  sjinptoms  of  vertiffo,  with  a  gloomy  op  morose  mood, 
with  troubled  sleep,  etc.  The  stasin  is  jisually  also  apparent  in  the  abdominal 
orgam.  Chronic  dyspeptic  disturbances  appear,  the  appetite  fails,  the  bowels 
become  irrejirular,  and  we  can  even  make  out  a  moderate  eularg-ement  of  the  liver. 
The  influence  which  the  altered  activity  of  the  heart  exerts  upon  the  function  of 
the  kidneys  themselves  is,  however,  particularly  important.  From  what  has  been 
previously  said  of  the  dependence  of  the  secretion  of  urine  upon  the  arterial  pres- 
sure, it  follows  directly  that  Jiny  compensatory  activity  of  the  still  nnrmul  renal 
territnry  must  at  once  experience  a  reduction,  as  soon  as  the  blood-pressuru  falls. 
Corresponding  to  this  we  see,  in  fact,  that  the  secretion  of  urine  also  usually 
stifFers  a  decline  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  symptoms  of  stasis.  The 
amount  of  urine  is  less  abundant:  it  drops  to  forty  or  fifty  ounces  (1.500-1,000 
cubic  centimetres),  and  even  lower;  the  specific  pravity  rises,  rarely  to  a  high 
figure,  but  still  up  to  1010  or  1012,  or  over.  The  urine  often  retains  its  Ii|fht 
color  for  quite  a  long  time,  but  it  may  finally  more  and  more  resemble  the 
genuine  urine  of  stasis.  The  point,  however,  which  is  eRj>ecially  to  be  consid- 
ered, is  the  simultaneous  and  increasing  retention  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
tiie  urine  in  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  the  onset  of  unemic 
symptoms. 

It  must  be  stated  that,  in  contracted  kidney,  the  immediate  exciting  causes  of 
unemia  are  not  always  clear.  Thus,  it  is  a  well-known  and  very  important  fact, 
clinically,  that  very  severe  and  often  fatal  urir-mic  convulsions  may  sometiraoH 
attack  the  patient  quite  suddenly,  nprjiireutly  when  in  the  best  of  health.  Oases 
have  been  repeatedly  seen,  by  other  observers  and  hy  ourselves,  whore  the  daily 
anaount  of  urine  has  shown  no  dipcoverable  diminution  in  the  ilnys  preceding  the 
nrmmia.  Probably  the  explanation  of  this  is  that  for  n  long  time  very  minute 
amounts  of  toxic  material  are  daily  retained  in  the  blood,  and  that  these  of  them- 
selrea  occasion  no  noticeable  disturbance  until  suddenly  the  severe  symptoms  of 
ursemia  develop  as  a  cumulative  result  of  long-continued,  though  slight,  injurious 
influences.  These  cases  of  suddenly  developing  unemia  always  remind  us  of  the 
similar  phenomena  in  chronic  poisoning  from  lead  or  mercury.  In  these  cases, 
alsOf  after  a  long-continued  absoriition  of  trifling  amounts  of  poison,  the  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  mny  finally  appear  abruptly.  In  other  cases  of  ursemia 
assoclatCKi  with  contracted  kidney,  the  condition  of  the  heart  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  unemic  symptoms  develop  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  slowness 
or  rapidity  with  which  the  cardiac  insufficiency  causes  diminution  in  the  urinary 
secretion.  If  the  amount  of  urine  is  slowly  diminished,  we  observe  the  symptoms 
of  chronic  unemia  (page  55)0),  consisting  of  headache,  vomiting,  diarrluea,  severe 
pruritus  of  the  skin,  etc.,  but  these  symptoms  are,  of  course,  often  combined  with 
the  immediate  symptoms  of  stasis,  and  are  not  always  to  be  easily  and  disitinetly 
separated  from  them.  Such  a  condition  of  chronic  urtemia,  in  patients  with  con- 
tracted kidney,  often  presents  a  very  mournful  picture,  since  the  unrestrainnble 
and  constantly  recurring  vomiting,  the  headache,  and  the  general  mental  anxiety 
may  last  for  weeks.  The  severe  acute  urtemia  either  is  preceded  by  chronic 
ureemic  symptoms,  or  comes  ou  at  once  in  the  severest  form,  with  general  and 
often-recurring  convuleions,  and  coma.  The  urtemia  may  pass  off  again,  even  in 
contracted  kidney,  but  quite  frequently  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  (vidH 
infra). 

Beside  the  symptoms  so  far  described,  we  must  now  mention  a  set  of  anntom- 
ical  complications  which  may  appear  in  the  course  of  contraction  of  the  kidney. 
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Prom  its  diagTiostic  and  clinical  importance  the  albuminuric  retinitis,  alreadyi 
known  to  us  from  the  preceding  chapter,  takes  the  first  place.  It  may  conie  on] 
at  any  time  iti  the  course  of  the  disease;  but  it  often  develops  so  early  that  tha 
patient,  up  to  this  time,  knows  nothing'  at  all  of  his  other  disease.  He  merely 
consults  an  oculist,  who  often  first  recog-uizes,  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  imago 
(see  page  622),  the  special  seat  of  the  primary  disease.  Even  in  the  cases  where 
no  subjective  visual  disturbance  is  present,  the  retinal  examination  sometimes 
discloses  retinitis.  In  general,  the  contracted  kidney  is  that  form  of  renal  dis- 
ease in  which  retinal  ehanges  are  decidedly  most  frequent. 

Another  rarer  but  clinically  important  complication  consists  of  the  hscmor- 
rhages  in  internal  organs,  whose  cause  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  increased  arte- 
rial pressure,  or  in  an  abnormal  weakness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels — arterio- 
sclerosis in  older  persons,  defective  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls  in  young  and 
anffimic  patients.     Iliemorrhages  into  the  brain  are  comparatively  the  most  fre- 
quent.   They  cause  both  mild  and  severe  apoplectic  attacks,  which  pass  off  com- 
pletely or  leave  a  hemiplegia  behind,  and  sometimes  they  are  the  direct  cause  of  j 
death.    Beside  the  haemorrhages  into  the  brain  itself,  there  may  also  be  haemor- 
rhages on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater — hmmatoma.    Nose-bleed  is  also  of 
significance;  in  many  patients  it  is  frequent  and  very  Btnbbom;  we  have  ourselves, 
seen  two  cashes  where  the  fatal  termination  was  caused  directly  by  an  unrestrain-' 
able  nose-bleed,     Hamorrhages  into  the  other  organs  are  more  rare,  but   they 
have  been  observed  in  the  skin,  the  stomncU,  the  intestines,  and  the  litngs.     In 
a  few  cases,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hfemorrhagic  diathesis  seems  to  develop.    We  must 
remind  the  reader  again,  in  this  connection,  of  the  general  truth  that  in  renal 
disease  all  the  internal  organs  display  a  somewhat  increased  tendencry  to  « 
ondary   inflammation;  thus  the  raucous  membranes   often   present   an    acconi-i 
panying  catarrhal  inflammation,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  gastritis,   g^astrie^ 
catarrh,  and  intestinal  catarrh.     These  catarrhal  troubles  are  in  part  to  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  congestion,  but  in  part  they  certainly  result  from  the  retention 
of  the  products  of  metabolism.    In  serous  membranes  we  often  observe  pleurisy.j 
pericarditis,  etc.     The  surface  of  the  body  sometimes  displaj's  a  tendency  to 
obstinate  eczema.     Of  the  inflammations  of  internal  organs,  pneumonia   is  the 
most  frequent  and  important.     Some  cases  are  croupous  or  lobar,  and  some  are 
of  that  diffuse  lobular  variety  which  is  peculiar  to  all  sorts  of  nephritis.    We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  kidney  itself  may  suffer  from  inflammatory  exacerba- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  chronic  disease. 

Quite  great  variations  appear  in  regard  to  the  general  nutrition.  In  most 
cases  where  the  disease  develops  quite  gradually  in  persons  in  middle  or  advancecl 
life,  the  general  nutrition  for  a  long  time  shows  no  striking  anomaly.  The  patient 
is  often  very  well  nourished,  and  even  coniulent,  at  the  period  when  the  first 
cardiac  symptoms  begin.  To  the  more  practiced  and  attentive  eye,  of  course,  ha 
shows  a  certain  appearance  of  suffering,  which  later  becomes  more  pronounced. 
He  becomes  emaciated,  and  has  a  sallow  and  often  cyanotic  complexion.  Marked 
ana?rala  usually  develops  only  in  younger  individuals,  who  then  show  the  pallor 
characteristic  of  so  many  patients  with  renal  disease. 

We  desire  to  append  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  arterio-sclerotic  contracteil 
kidney.  This  may  pursue  precisely  the  characteristic  course  of  the  ordinary 
disease,  but  in  many  cases  its  symptoms  are  very  obscure.  If  we  examine  care- 
fully, from  day  to  day,  the  urine  of  old  persons  who  present  other  signs  of  gen- 
eral orterio-sclerosis,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  at  many  times  a  small  trace  of 
albumen,  and  at  other  times  none  at  all.  In  such  cases  we  may  he  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  is  an  arterio-sclerotic  contracted  kidney.  Still,  the  renal  symp- 
toms are  usually  of  minor  importance  in  th*^  clinical  picture  of  senile  niaro&mus, 
senile  emphysema,  senile  dementia,  or  the  other  changes  of  old  age. 
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General  Course,  Duration,  and  Termination. — The  most  important  pcculinr- 
ities  in  the  course  of  rcnul  contraction  have  already  been  spoken  of  above.  We 
liave  stated  that  the  disease  may  be  latent  for  a  lon^f  time ;  that  the  severest  symp- 
toms— such  as  ureemia  or  apoplexy — sometimes  come  on  suddenly  and  unexpectod- 

\ly',  that  in  other  cases  the  disturbances  of  compensation  in  the  heart,  dyspnoea, 
palpitation,  or  slight  a?dema,  are  the  first  symptoms:  that,  under  some  circum- 
stances, certain  complicating'  conditions,  such  as  retinitis,  or  frequent  nnse-bleed, 
first  direct  suspicion  to  a  renal  disease,  and  sug'Jrest  an  examination  of  the  urine ; 
while,  finally,  in  a  last  class  of  cases,  only  jreneral  disturbances,  loss  of  appetite, 
pallor,  general  physical  weakness,  and  similar  symptoms  induce  the  patient  to 
consult  a  physician.  It  is  usually  hard  to  decidp  how  Inng  thn  disease  has  lasted 
before  a  diagnosis  is  made.  We  must  especially  inquire  into  the  existence  of 
polyuria,  which  patients  may  not  notice,  however,  even  if  it  exists. 

The  further  course  may  vary  according  to  the  onset  of  complications,  the 
external  conditions  under  which  the  patient  lives,  etc.  In  general,  as  we  must 
repeatedly  emphasize,  much  depends  upon  the  heart's  capacity  for  work  and  its 
staying  qualities.  If  death  does  not  ensue  sooner  from  some  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, the  last  stage  of  the  disease  almost  always  presents  itself  under  the  picture 
of  cardiac  insufficiency  with  predominant  symptoms  of  dyspnrea  and  general 
dropsy. 

As  has  been  said,  we  usually  can  not  determine  with  any  nccuracy  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease.  It  may.  at  any  rate,  last  many  years,  probably  even  ten  years 
or  more,  although  there  may  be  many  variations  in  its  course.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease,  there  may  be  a  cessation  in 
the  process  of  renal  atrophy,  but  it  is  h.ird  to  decide  with  eert<«inty.  At  all  events, 
the  disease  must  generally  be  termed  absolutely  incurable,  althoueh  life  may  not 
only  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  but  the  patient  may  even  exist  without  much 

1  discomfort.  We  need  not  refer  especially  here  to  the  different  intercurrent  at- 
tacks, the  possibility  of  which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  reg-nrd  to  prognosis. 
Biag^osia. — The  diagnosis  of  contracted  kidney  can  be  made  with  certainty 
only  by  examining  the  urine.  We  must,  therefore,  dwell  again  on  the  necessity 
of  making  this  examination  in  all  suspicious  cases,  because  only  in  this  way  can 
■we  avoid  overlooking  the  condition.  The  suspicion  of  a  developing  renal  contrac- 
tion should  demand  an  examinntion  of  the  urine,  especially  in  all  cases  where  the 
patient  complaius  of  frequent  he'idnche,  of  congestive  conditions,  nf  palpitation 
and  dyspncea*  asthmatic  attacks,  disturbances  of  vision,  general  dullness,  and  dvs- 
peptic  symptoms,  without  finding  any  other  reason  for  these  symptoms.  The  poly- 
uria, the  clear  nrine  of  low  specific  gravity,  containing  a  slight  amount  of  albu- 
men, in  connection  with  the  signs  in  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  tense  pulse, 
and  the  hjrpertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  permit  us  to  recognise  the  disease  eor- 
rectl.v  in  most  eases.    If  retinal  changes  an?  preisent,  they  may  sometimes  be  of 

^much  aid  in  confirming  the  diagnosis.     The  {etiological  conditions — lead,  gout. 
Icoholism,  etc. — of  course  also  merit  attention. 

The  diagnosis  presents  great  difficulty  in  the  quite  rare  c.nses  where  albumin- 
uria is  absent.    In  these  cases  we  are  sometimes  able  to  reach  the  correct  intcrpre- 
ition  of  the  morbid  condition  only  by  repeated  examinations  of  the  urine.    Other- 

•vise  we  can  scarcel.v  avoid  mistaking  it  for  chronic  affections  of  the  heart,  such 
as  myocarditis  or  idiopathic  hypertrophy. 

The  diagnosis  is  also  very  difficult  if  the  patient  does  not  come  undi^r  observa- 
tion until  the  sta^e  of  fully  developed  disturbance  of  compensntlttn.  The  ehflrac- 
teristic  features  of  the  urine  of  contracted  kidney  are  then  absent,  the  urine  is 
scantier,  darker,  richer  in  albumen,  and  it  is  often  scarcely  possihle  to  tJeeide 

[whether  we  have  a  primary  renal  affection  with  secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy 
»r  a  primary  heart  disease  with  o  secondary  congested  kidney.    If  general  arterio- 
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Bclerosis  or  marked  pulmonary  pinphyscma  is  present  at  the  same  time,  the  judif- 
ment  as  to  the  condition  is  still  more  difficult.  In  such  cases  a  correct  diagmosis 
is  possible  only  by  very  carefully  bulancing  all  the  different  symptoms,  and  con- 
siderini?  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

Finnlly,  the  diagnoi^is  of  contracted  kidney  is  very  difficult  in  cases  where  the 
first  exanHiintion  of  the  patient  is  made  during  a  sudden  attack  of  uneraia  or 
after  an  apoploctic  seizure.  Here  the  albuminuria  is  the  symptom  which  points 
most  to  the  existence  of  a  renal  disease,  althoug-h,  in  spite  of  this  symptom,  the 
judgment  as  to  the  condition,  and  its  differentiation  from  other  acute  cerebral 
nffcctions,  often  presents  preat  difficulties. 

We  must  deviite  a  few  words  to  those  not  very  infrequent  cases  in  which  a 
.snuil!  amount  of  albumen  is  found,  often  quite  by  chance,  in  the  urine  of  youthful 
individuals  who  are  appan^ntly  in  perfect  health;  thereupon  the  question  is  pro- 
pounded, which  is  often  of  extreme  practical  importMnce,  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  a  su-called  physiolojfical  or  intermittent  albuminuria  (vuh:  supra,  page  580). 
or  with  an  actual  renal  disease — viz.,  an  unsuspected  contracted  kidney.  The 
diagnosis  is  never  easy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  make  careful  obser- 
vations for  fl  considerable  period,  at  the  same  time  varyinjr  the  conditions  ap  to 
nourishment  (nitrocenous  diet,  milk  diet,  use  of  beer\  and  activity  (complete 
physical  rest,  persistent  exercise) ;  then  we  must  caTpfiilly  investigate  all  the  pos- 
sible letiolo^ieal  circumstances,  such  as  previous  disease  and  mode  of  life;  and 
finally,  take  into  consideration  the  associated  phenomena — for  instance,  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  advisable  to  be  most 
cautious  in  all  these  cases,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  give  such  advice  as  to  regimen 
with  the  aim  of  preventing  damage  to  the  kidneys,  as  if  there  were  an  actual 
renal  disenso. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  renal  contraction  is  established,  the 
whole  hyf-ienio  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  affection  in  every  possible  way.  In  this  respect  two  indications 
are  to  be  fulfilled,  to  gunnl  against  any  irritation  which  may  have  an  injurious 
action  on  the  kidneys,  and  to  relieve  the  work  of  the  heart  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  keep  off  cardiac  insufficiency  as  long  as  we  can.  The  diet  must  be  care- 
fully regulated,  and  must  bo  of  scant  measure  or  abundant  and  strengthening, 
according  to  the  patient's  physical  constitution.  In  these  cases,  too,  milk  is  a 
f<u>fl  of  great  value.  The  use  of  meat  is,  in  general,  to  be  limited,  while  easily 
digestible  dishes  made  from  cereals  and  eggs,  and  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  to 
be  recommended.  Alcoholic  beverages  should  be  allowed  in  only  limited  amounts, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  mineral  waters  (FachinRcr,  Wildungcr.  Wernarzer), 
and  water  with  lemon-juice  or  the  juice  of  other  fruits.  Great  care  of  the  skin 
is  an  important  matter.  We  should  recommend  the  regular  emplojinent  of 
warm  baths  or  salt  baths,  and  daily  sponging  of  the  whole  body  with  brandy  or 
warm  vinegar.  All  physical  over-exertion  is  to  be  avoided,  although  moder- 
ate methodical  exercise  is  to  be  recommended  for  corpulent  patients.  We  should 
always  pro.vide  for  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  appropriate  remedies, 
dietetic  prescriptions,  fruits,  bitter  mineral  waters,  etc.  The  general  condition 
is  often  materially  improved  by  proper  air  and  recreation,  and  in  this  way  resort 
to  a  bath  may  be  of  service,  chosen  according  to  the  individual  conditions,  such 
as  Brilckenau,  Marienbad,  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  Nauheim,  Ems,  or  Baden-Baden. 
In  appropriate  cases,  a  winter  residence  in  the  south  is  advisable. 

If  disturbances  of  compensation  appear,  we  must  be  still  more  strict  in  onr 
dietary,  and  must  enjoin  the  utmost  physical  rest,  at  the  same  time  employing 
other  treatment  according  to  the  symptoms  which  may  be  present.  Above  all,  we 
must  endeavor  to  impart  new  vigor  to  the  heart  by  means  of  digitalis,  though 
unfortunately  such  efforts  often  prove  unavailing.    The  minutise  of  treatment  in 
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this  connection  are  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  chronic  heart  disease  (q.  r.), 
and  in  other  renal  diseases.  The  treatment  of  the  dyspnoea  and  chronic  unemia, 
Tvhich  develop  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  is  apt  to  be  most  unsatisfactory; 
but  we  can,  sometimes  at  least,  remove  the  symptoms  by  various  external  appli- 
cations upon  the  chest  and  the  head  (ice-bags  or  hot  compresses),  by  various 
drugs  to  combat  the  nervous  symptoms,  bromide  of  potassium,  antipyrine,  nitro- 
grlyecrine,  and  by  the  combination  of  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  digitalis  and 
strophanthus,  with  diuretics,  such  as  caffeine  and  diuretine.  In  the  worst 
cases  narcotics  are  indispensable,  particularly  subcutaneous  injections  of  mor- 
phine. As  yet  we  are  unable  to  exert  a  direct  beneficial  influence  by  drugs  upon 
the  interstitial  process  in  the  kidneys.  The  only  ones  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose and  worth  a  trial  are  the  preparations  of  iodine — viz.,  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
iodide  of  sodium,  in  daily  amounts  of  three  to  eight  grains  (gramme  0.2-0.5), 
and,  in  aneemic  patients,  iodide  of  iron.  We  do  not  need  to  go  minutely  into  the 
treatment  of  the  numerous  complications  which  occur. 

The  prophylaxis  of  renal  contraction  is  evident;  we  should  avoid  so  far  as 
"we  can  the  known  etiological  conditions. 


CHAPTER  V 
AMYLOID    KIDNEY 

iEtiolofi^. — The  amyloid  kidney  is  invariably  associated  with  the  more  or 
less  extensive  amyloid  degeneration  of  other  organs  in  the  body.  In  its  clinical 
relations,  however,  it  claims  the  most  interest  of  all  amyloid  diseases,  since  it 
has  by  far  the  g^i^atest  significance  for  the  whole  clinical  picture  of  amyloid 
degeneration. 

As  is  well  known,  we  understand  by  amyloid  deponerntion  a  peculiar  change 
which,  under  certain  pathological  conditions,  is  observed  in  the  connective  tissue, 
and  especially  in  the  smaller  vessels.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  thickened,  they 
have  a  lustrous,  homogeneous  appearance,  and  they  show  peculiar  r(>actions  on 
treatment  with  certain  coloring  agents.  Those  reactions  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  albuminoid  substance — amyloid — which  either  is  deposited  in  the  tissue 
from  the  blood,  or,  as  is  much  more  pr<)bal»le,  is  developed  in  that  spot  from 
the  albuminoid  substances  there  present.  In  marked  amyloid  degeneration  the 
diseased  organs  often  show  macroscopically  an  oltered,  "bacon-like"  appearance, 
and  assume  a  characteristic  red-brown  color  on  treating  the  affected  jjarts  with 
T^ugol's  solution  of  iodine,  changing  to  violet  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  microscopic  examination  alone  affords  more  accurate  conclu<5ioiis  as  to  the 
presence  and  distribution  of  the  degeneration.  For  this  purpose  we  usually  stain 
the  tissues  with  methyl-violet  or  gentian-violet.  The  amyloid  jjortions  thus 
take  on  a  very  characteristic  and  clearly  defined  red  color.  In  this  way  wo  oan 
discover  that  the  amyloid  degeneration  begins  evor^'whon^  in  the  walls  of  the 
small  vessels,  that  the  interparenchymatous  connect ive  tissue  may  i\h()  ho  affocted 
later,  but  that  the  parenchymatous  cell-;  proper,  liver  oell-j.  renal  opif helium,  etc., 
almost  always  remain  perfectly  free.  The  latter  often  show  atroi)liic  and  fatty 
degenerative  changes  (vide  infra),  but  little  if  any  amyloid  dogoneration. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  special  causes  which  effect  this  peculiar  metamor- 
phosis of  the  albumen  of  the  connective  substance  into  amyloid.  We  know  only 
that  there  are  a  number  of  primary  disonso.s  in  which  expcrionce  has  shown  that 
amyloid  degeneration  quite  frequently  develops  as  a  secondary  condition  in  the 
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difTcrent  orgnns.  ThcFo  cornlit.ioiis  have,  for  the  most  pnrt.  the  common  chai 
teristic  of  being  asscKiiatcJ  with  ^oneral  cachexiu  and  dchility,  and  of  being  con- 
nected with  some  hjcalized  chronic  morbid  process  in  some  part  of  the  body,  from 
which  abnormal  chemicul  matters  may  be  constantly  carried  into  the  blood.  We 
suppose  that  the  nonnal  albuniiiious  ruatoritil  is  transformed  into  amyloid  by 
means  of  such  influences.  With  regard  to  the  relations  which  may  exist  between 
the  so-called  hyaline  degeneration  of  Kecklinghausen,  and  amyloid  diaeaae,  the 
investigations  are  not  yet  coniplcto. 

The  conditions  in  whiuli  amyloid  degeneration  in  general,  and  consequently 
amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney  also,  are  chiefly  observed,  are  the  following,  ar- 
ranged in  about  the  order  of  their  frequency: 

1.  Clironie  pulmonary'  tuberculosis,  particularly  the  ordinary  ulcerative  phthi- 
sis. Tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestines,  with  or  without  co-existing  marked  pul- 
monary' tuberculosis,  may  also  lead  to  amyloid  disease. 

2.  Long-continued  chronic  suppuration  in  the  bones  or  soft  parts,  especially 
chronic  fungous  processes  with  fistulse  into  the  bones  or  joints,  empyema  with 
fistulge,  vertehrnl  caries,  etc. 

3.  Constitutional  syphilis,  chiefly  the  cases  with  ulcerative  and  usually  ter- 
tiary processes  in  the  hones  and  miicous  membranes. 

4.  Other  ulcerative  processes,  or  processes  nsaociated  with  ckronic  suppura- 
tion: saceuhir  brunehieotaRos,  chronic  intestinal  ulcers  (for  example,  of  dysen- 
teric origin),  purulent  pyelo-cystitis,  vesico-vaginal  fistula?,  ulcerated  new 
growths,  such  as  cancer,  etc. 

5.  In  rare  cases  amyloid  has  also  been  observed  in  other  chronic  diseases,  as  in 
malaria,  gout,  and  other  chronic  articular  affei^tions.  In  the  medical  clinique 
at  Leipsic  we  once  saw  a  case  of  marked  amyloid  kidney  in  a  girl  of  twenty-one 
with  aortic  insufficiency. 

fi.  Finally,  in  a  small  class  of  cases,  of  which  we  have  ourselves  seen  some 
examples,  bo  discoverable  cause  at  all  m.my  be  found  at  the  autopsy  for  quite 
extensive  amyloid  degeneration.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be 
a  primary  intoxication  with  resultant  amyloid  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — With  regard  to  the  anatomical  lesions  of  amyloid 
disease  in  other  organs,  we  shall  refer  to  handbooks  on  pathological  anatomy.  As 
to  amyloid  Hver,  see  page  580.  Here  we  shall  discuss  merely  the  p.^thological 
anatomy  of  amyloid  kidney. 

In  very  slight  and  limited  amyloid  degenerntion  of  the  kidneys,  the  latter 
present  a  perfectly  normal  appearance  to  the  naked  eye.  Careful  microscopic 
examination  alone  shows  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  different  vessels  in 
the  cortex,  and  especially  in  the  medullary  substance. 

The  commonest  and  most  characteristic  form  of  amyloid  kidney  is  the  so-called 
large  white  amyloid  kidney  (waxy  kidney,  lardaceous  kidney).  The  kidney  is 
usually  enlarged,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  and  of  a  grayish-white  or  yellowish 
color,  and  usually  somewhat  mottled.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  wide  and  also  of 
a  yellowish-white  color,  and  the  glomeruli  may  often  be  recognized  with  the  naked 
eye  as  dull,  lustrous,  translucent  points.  Hjeniorrhages  are  scarcely  ever  seen. 
The  medullary  substance  may  be  also  pale,  or  darker.  In  many  cases  the  cortex 
may  itself  have  a  darker  reddish  or  mottled  appearance,  which  is  due  merely  to 
the  greater  amount  of  blood  in  the  organ.  The  pale-yellow  color  is  due  either  to 
the  amemia  or  to  the  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  amyloid  spots  show  a  more 
tranalucent  character  with  a  bacnn-likc  luster. 

If  we  examine  the  kidney  microscopically,  we  find  first  the  amyloid  de^rcnera- 
tion,  which,  in  varying  extent  and  combination,  affects  most  frequently  the  glo- 
menili  and  also  the  capillaries  of  the  cortex,  the  vasa  recta,  and  sometimes  the 
membrana?  propriae  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.    In  pure  amyloid  kidney  the  re^t 
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"or  the  renal  tissue  is  Tiormal,  but  in  many  cases  we  find  changes  in  the  epithe- 
linra — fatty  degeneration,  desriuamation  and  <lisinteirration — and  alao  not  infre- 
quently interstitial  cellular  infiltration.  We  see,  therefore,  that  amyloid  degen- 
eration of  the  kidney  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  degenerative  changes  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  Thus  we  observe,  not  infrequently,  the  combination  of 
chronic  diffuse  nephritis  (large  white  kidney)  with  amyloid. 

If  the  process  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  it  leads,  as  in  ordinary  nephritis,  to  a 
complete  atrophy  of  tissue  in  some  parts,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Then  the  renal  tissue  sinks  in  at  the  affecled  sikjIs,  and  there  is  a 
decided  unevenness  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  There  is  even  a  completely 
developed  red  or  white  contracted  kidney,  in  which  we  find  abundant  amyloid,  and 
■which  is,  therefore,  termed  amyloid  contracted  kidney.  In  this  fonn  the  paren- 
chymatous and  interstitial  changes  correspond  precisely  to  those  in  ordinary  con- 
tracted kidney,  only  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  added  to  them. 

At  present  differences  of  opinion  prevail  as  to  the  precise  connection  between 
amyloid  and  the  inflammatory  degenerative  processes  in  the  kidney.  In  our  opin- 
ion there  is,  in  most  cae€^.  an  actual  combination  of  both  conditions,  they  Ix-ing 
co-effects  of  simultaneously  acting  causes.  We  have  seen  that  in  tuberculosis 
chronic  suppuration  and  genuine  nephritis  develop,  as  well  as  amyloid  disease,  so 
it  can  not  be  surprising  that  sometimes  with  these  diseases  both  sequelae,  nephritis 
and  amyloid,  should  develop  aide  by  side,  and  that  we  should,  consequently,  find 
in  the  kidney  not  only  the  changes  associated  with  an  inflammatory,  large,  white 
kidney,  a  secondary  contraction,  or  a  genuine  contracted  kidney,  but  also  a  more 
or  less  extensive  amyloid  degeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  it,  of  course,  can  not 
be  questioned  that  the  disturbance  of  circulation,  which  must  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  a  marked  amyloid  of  the  vessels,  is  of  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
renal  tissue,  and  that,  therefore,  many  changes  in  it,  especially  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelium,  are,  under  some  circumstances,  the  direct  result  of  the 
amyloid  disease. 

Clinical  History. — If  we  consider  the  great  dii'ersity  which  the  distribution 
of  the  amyloid  in  the  kidneys  shows,  and  its  manifold  combinations  with  inflam- 
matory processes,  it  is  clear  from  the  outset  that  we  can  not  set  up  a  unifomi 
picture  of  the  symptoms  of  amyloid  disease  in  general-  To  this  we  must  add  that 
the  symptoms  of  amyloid  disease,  which  is  almost  always  a  secondary  condition, 
are  also  modified  in  various  ways  by  the  primary  disease. 

We  must  first  state  that  many  cases,  where  the  amyloid  in  the  kidneys  is  of 
comparatively  slight  extent,  can  not  l>e  recognized  by  any  clinical  symptom.  The 
albuminuria  in  particular  may  be  entirely  absent,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
(Kosenstein,  Litten,  and  others).  That  in  such  cases  the  vasa  recta  and  not  the 
glomemi  are  chiefly  affected  by  the  amyloid  degeneration  has  been  affirmed  but 
not  proved. 

Kxcept  in  these  instances,  however,  the  urine  secreted  from  the  amyloid  kid- 
neys shows  marked  changes,  which,  of  course,  present  considerable  variations  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  individual  case.  The  amount  of  urine  Ib  moat  fre- 
quently about  normal,  or  somewhat  diminished — in  some  casoa  much  diminished 
— but  in  others  it  is  decidedly  increased,  so  that  the  patient  may  pass  eighty  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ounces  (2,5OO-3,.W0  cubic  centimetres)  in  the  twenty-four 
hoars.  We  quite  fretjuently  see  considerable  variations  in  the  amotmt  of  the 
urine  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times.  All  these  differences  are  easily  ex- 
plained if  we  remember  how  many  circumstances  may  affect  the  amount  of  urine 
— the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory'  changes  in  the  kidney,  the  presence  or 
abeence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  co-exiating  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  oedema, 
fever,  etc 

The  color  of  the  urine  is  almost  always  light  yellow.    Only  exceptionally,  in 
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amyloid  nephritis,  does  it  contain  ati  abundant  sediment;  usually  it  is  entii 
or  almost  entirely,  clear.  The  very  considerable  amount  of  albumen  iu  the  urine, 
which  is  often  one  or  two  per  cent.,  is  also  characteristic  of  amyloid  kidney. 
In  many  cat*es,  indued,  particularly  in  the  combination  of  amyloid  with  contracted 
kidt>ey.  the  amount  of  albumen  is  smaller,  although  usually  decidedly  more  nbun- 
daut  than  in  pure  interstitial  nephritis.  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
parative amount  of  the  globuline  which  is  contained  in  the  urine  besides  the 
serum  albumen  is  often  particularly  large  iu  amyloid  kidney.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine  varies  very  much  according-  to  the  amount  of  water  and  albumen  iu 
it.    It  may  be  increased  (1015-1020)  or  diminished  (1010-1005). 

If  we  examine  the  urine  under  the  microscope,  we  usually  find  only  a  few 
hyaline  casts,  and  also  must  freijuently  a  suiull  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 
Ill  general,  it  is  very  characteristte  of  amyloid  kidney  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  albumen,  contrasting:  with  the  scanty  or  scarcely  appreciable  microscopic  sedi- 
ment. In  the  combination  of  amyloid  with  more  marked  nephritic  changes  the 
sediment  is  more  abundant,  so  that  the  iiriue  is  cloudy.  The  microscope  then 
shows  more  numerous  hyaline  or  moderately  fatty  casts,  more  abundant  white 
blood-corpiiscles,  sometimes  a  little  renal  e])ithelium,  and  in  quite  rare  eas^  even 
red  bloodnrorpupcles.  Amyloid  reaction  is  said  to  OCCUr  in  the  casts,  but  it  is  very 
rare,  and  therefore  of  no  value  in  dinpnosis. 

The  other  morbid  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  amyloid  kidney  depend 
cither  upon  the  change  in  the  kidneys  themselves,  or  upon  eo-existing  amyloid 
degeneration  in  other  organs;  or,  lastly,  upon  the  primary  disease.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  latter  are,  of  course,  extremely  varied,  but  in  many  cases  they  may  be 
entirely  subordinate. 

In  regard  to  the  directly  restilting  symptoms  of  amyloid  kidney,  their  occur- 
rence is  of  interest,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  analogous  conditions  in 
acute  nephritis.  Dropsy  of  a  moderate-,  or  even  a  severe  degree,  is  often  present  in 
amyloid  kidney,  but  it  may  also  be  entirely  absent.  We  must  remember  that  an 
a'dema  independent  of  a  renal  atfection  may  be  produced  by  marantic  vcdous 
thrombosis.  Ura^mie  symptoms  are  distinctly  rare  in  amyloid  kidney,  but  they 
are  sometimes  obsen'ed,  especially  in  their  milder  forma,  such  as  vomiting.  It  is 
a  very  important  point  that  a  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  absent  in  most 
eases  of  amyloid  kidney.  This  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  usu- 
ally atfects  feeble,  cachectic  individuals  wh*»  have  no  superfluous  material  for  the 
marmfacture  of  cardiac  hyijerlroijhy,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  in  pure  amyloid 
kidney  there  is  no  appreciable  retention  of  urinary  constituents  in  the  blood.  This 
latter  fact  explains,  also,  the  infrequency  of  uraemic  symptoms  (vufe  supra).  If. 
however,  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  combined  with  genuine  nephritic  changes, 
the  condition  of  things  is  altered.  In  amyloid  contracted  kidney  wo  have  repeat- 
edly observed  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Albuminuric  retinitis  hardly  ever  api>ear8  in  pure  amyloid  kidney.  In  the 
amyloid  contracted  kidney  it  has  sometimes  been  observed,  however,  in  cases 
where  there  has  probably  been  originally  a  pure  contracted  kidney,  with  amyloid 
coming  on  later.  The  secondary  inflammations  in  the  internal  organs,  such  as 
renal  pnen]n<ruia,  and  the  hremorrhages,  such  as  cerebral  haemorrhage,  are  also  rare. 
The  patient's  general  condition  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  renal  disease, 
and  in  part  upon  amyloid  degeueration  in  other  organs,  but  mainly  upon  the 
primal^'  disease.  The  patient  with  amyloid  kidney  is  usually,  therefore,  cachectic, 
and  shows  in  high  degree  a  pallid,  anemic  color  of  the  skin.  If,  also,  general 
dropsy  develops,  we  have  an  extern nl  appearance  veiy  characteristic  of  amyloid 
disease;  still,  in  some  few  cases  of  sjT.hilis,  bronchiectasis,  and  unilateral  pulmo- 
nary contracture,  the  general  nutrition  remains  tolerably  good  for  a  consider- 
able time. 
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The  sjinptonw  Vhich  point  to  a  co-exiiting  amyloid  degeneration  in  other 
org-flns  beside  the  kidneys  are  of  great  diagnostic  significance.  The  symptoms  in 
the  liver  (enlargement,  abnormal  firmness,  and  a  hard,  aharp  lower  edge  to  the 
organ),  the  spleen  (enlargement  and  hardness),  and  intestines  (obstinate  diar- 
rha?a  not  yielding  to  any  remedy)  are  clinically  important  in  thia  respect.  The 
interpretation  of  the  diarrhoja  is,  of  course,  usually  ditBcult,  since  it  may  often 
depend  upon  tubercular  intestinal  ulcers  us  well  as  upon  amyloid  of  the  intes- 
tinea. 

We  can  scarcely  make  general  statements  in  regard  to  the  whole  course  and 
the  duration  of  amyloid  kidney,  since  the  form  of  the  primary  disease  is  to  be  es- 
pecially considered  in  these  cases.  In  regard  to  the  time  that  it  takes  for  an 
amyloid  degeneration  to  develop  in  an  existing  primary  disease,  the  degeneration 
is  certainly  present  sometimes  after  a  few  months.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  ever 
possible  to  determine  its  onset  accurately,  since  the  first  beginnings  of  amyloid 
degeneration  in  the  kidneys  do  not  usually  permit  themselves  to  be  recognized  at 
once  by  the  appearance  of  albuminuria  (vide  supra).  The  duration  of  amyloid 
kidney  varies  very  much  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case:  it  may  last  only 
a  few  weeks  or  months  before  death,  while  other  cases  have  certainly  lasted  for  a 
year,  especially  In  amyloid  contracted  kidney. 

The  prognosis  of  amyloid  kidney  is  in  most  cases  utterly  unfavorable,  which  is 
due  mainly  to  the  incurability  of  the  primarj*  disease;  but  trustworthy  observers 
liave  repeatedly  proved  that,  when  the  primary  disease  is  curable,  as  with  syphilis 
■nd  many  chronic  suppurations,  an  already  developed  amyloid  kidney  may  excep- 
tionally be  completely  restored. 

The  diagnosis  of  amyloid  kidney  can  be  made  with  considerable  certainty 
when  the  evident  signs  of  a  renal  affection  are  added  to  those  of  a  disease  which 
we  know  by  experience  to  promote  the  development  of  amyloid  degeneration. 
Whether  in  such  cases  we  have  a  pure  amyloid  or  a  pure  nephritis,  or  a  comluna- 
tiou  of  the  two.  can  be  decided  with  some  certainty  only  from  the  condition  of  the 
urine:  a  clear  urine,  containing  but  few  morj'hological  elements,  but  rich  in  albu- 
men, points  to  pure  amyloid,  while  a  large  number  of  casts  and  red  and  white 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  urine  points  to  the  presence  of  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  kidney.  The  diagnosis  of  amyloid  contracted  kidney  is  justified  when  the 
symptoms  of  contracttxl  kidney  (abundance  of  pale  urine,  secondary  cardiac 
hypertrophy)  are  seen  in  association  with  such  morbid  conditions  as  are  likely 
to  occasion  amyloid  disease.  Of  great  importance,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
is  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  albumen  and  the  consequently  somewhat 
bigher  specific  gravity  of  the  urine.  Of  many  cases  of  amyloid  kidney  it  is  very 
characteristic,  and  so  of  diagnostic  value,  that  there  is  a  rapid  and  fre<:iuent 
variation  in  the  amount  of  xjrine  and  the  percentage  of  albumen  (Wagner). 

A  very  material  support  for  the  diagnosis  of  amyloid  kidney,  and  therefore  one 
which  should  always  be  looked  for,  is  the  discovery  of  amyloid  in  other  organs. 
We  have  briefly  mentioned  above  the  most  important  symptoms  in  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  the  intestines  referable  to  this  point. 

Treatment. — Only  the  treatment  of  the  primary  disease  can.  of  course,  ho  con- 
sidered, both  as  a  prophylactic  and  also  as  a  causal  indication.  In  many  surgical 
cases,  and  also  in  the  cases  of  amyloid  in  syphilis,  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  (as 
by  iodide  of  potassium) ;  but  otherwise  we  try  to  improve  the  primary  difease  as 
far  as  we  can. 

In  other  respects  the  treatment  is  purely  hygienic  and  symptomatic.  We  must 
try  to  strengthen  the  patient  as  much  as  possible  by  good  food  and  the  exliibition 
of  preparations  of  iron  and  quinine.  The  use  of  iodide  of  iron  or  small  doses  of 
iodide  of  sodium  is  to  be  recommended.  In  a  symptomatic  point  of  view  the 
same  remeilii-n  arc  used  as  it>  i>fl»<>r  ii-tuil  ili>;na3es. 
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We  insert  here  a  synopsis  of  the  condition  of  the  urine  and  of  the  left  vc 
tricle  in  the  most  important  varieties  of  renal  disease. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
FURULEKT    NEPHRITIS    AH^D    PEBIKEPKRITIB 

1.  Purulent  Nephritis 

i£tiolo^. — Although  in  the  forms  of  nephritis  so  far  described  the  oecui 
of  large  nuiubiTS  of  nuclei  in  the  interstitial  tissue  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned, 
none  of  them  ever  come  to  genuine  suppuration — that  is,  to  a  purulent  liquefac- 
tion of  tissue,  a  true  abseeiss-formatiou.  The  origin  of  a  purulent  nephritis  is, 
rather,  always  associated  with  the  entrance  of  perfectly  definite  morbid  irritants 
into  the  kidneys.  These  are  invariably  oi^aniied  and  their  special  peculiarity  is 
to  excite  a  pundent  inflammation. 

There  are  two  chief  ways  through  which  the  morbid  irritants  may  reach  the 
kidneys — the  arterial  blood-current  and  the  urinary  passages.  The  first-men- 
tioned means  of  entrance  is  to  be  considered  in  all  the  cases  of  purulent  nephritis 
which  come  on  as  one  symptom  of  pytemic  processes  and  certain  forms  of  xilcera- 
tive  endocarditis  (see  pages  116  and  307  on  the  point).  Far  more  rarely  purulent 
nephritis  develops  in  tliis  way  as  a  complication  in  other  diseases,  such  as  dysen- 
tery.   Purulent  nephritis  also  occurs  in  actinomycosis  (Israel). 

The  excitants  of  inflammation  take  the  second  path  in  those  eases  'where  a 
purulent  nephritis  follows  an  inflammation  of  the  lower  urinary  passages,  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  etc.  Here  the  bacteria,  which  almost  always 
enter  directly  into  the  urinary  passages  (the  urethra  and  bladder)  from  without, 
pass  gToduflUy  upward  from  the  bladder  through  the  ureter  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney:  from  this  they  enter  the  apertures  of  the  collecting  tubes  and  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules  of  the  kidney,  everywhere  exciting  a  purulent  inflammation.  We 
therefore  term  these  forms  of  purulent  nephritis — ^with  regard  to  their  origin — 
purulent  pyelo-ncphritis. 

We  must  remark  in  conclusion  that  a  purulent  nephritis  and  perinephritis 
(vide  infra)  may  arise  in  direct  wounds  of  the  kidney  from  infection  of  tha 
wound. 

Pathology. — Purulent  nephritis  shows  quite  characteristic  peculiaritlea  and 

ferences  according  to  its  mode  of  origin.     (We  omit  traumatic  absceflBtt  Bare.) 
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The  renal  abscesses  in  pyaemia  and  analogous  diseases  are  usually  focal  suppu* 
rations,  which  only  exceptionally  attain  a  great  extent,  but  which  are  usually  to 
be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye  as  numerous  little  yellowish  dots  or  lines,  scat- 
tered oyer  the  whole  kidney,  about  half  a  millimetre  or  a  millimetre  in  diameter. 
On  microscopic  examination,  these  nodulca  prove  to  be  genuine  little  abscesses,  in 
■whose  territory  the  renal  tissue  proper  is  completely  destroyed.  In  the  middle 
of  them  we  often  find  the  originating  colony  of  micrococci,  the  "  micrococci 
embolus,"  seated  in  a  central  vessel.  The  conditions  are  still  plainer  if  we  exam- 
ine an  earlier  stage  of  the  process.  We  find  vessels  (the  loops  of  the  glomeruli. 
or  the  encircling  capillaries),  which  are  completely  plugged  with  miorpcocci,  and 
in  whose  vicinity  the  renal  tissue  is  still  perfectly  normal.  Wc  further  aw  analo- 
gous s[Kits  where  the  renal  tissue  is  already  necrosed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony 
of  microi'occi,  and  ia  infiltrated  with  emigrated  cells.  These  nodules  show,  finally, 
a  continuous  transition  to  the  completed  abscess,  which  ia  often  surrounded  by  a 
t^yperflemic  or  even  a  hsemorrhagic  areola. 

In  purulent  pyelo-nephritis  the  renal  abscesses  appear  somewhat  different. 
The  abscesses  also  have  a  characteristic  striated  appearance,  corresponding  to  the 
distribution  of  the  inflammation  along  the  straight  tubules.  They  often  extend 
from  the  point  of  the  renal  papilla  through  the  cortex  to  the  surffice  of  thf*  organ, 
so  that  from  the  outside  we  see  the  abseeHses,  showing  through  as  yellowish 
points.  The  broader  ahscesscs  nrise  from  the  confluence  of  neighboring  strioe. 
The  microscope  shows  that  the  purulent  inflnramation  arises  from  the  vessels  of 
the  interstitial  tissue,  in  whose  territory  the  uriniferous  tubules  are  of  course 
destroyed.  The  clusters  of  micrococci  form  the  most  interesting  feature.  These 
settle  originally  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  arc  the  special  cause  of  the  necrosis 
of  epithelium  and  the  inflammation.  Pyelo-nephritis,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  first 
diseases  for  which  a  bacterial  origin  was  discovered  (lilebs). 

Clinical  Symptoms. — We  can  speak  verj-  briefly  here  in  regard  to  the  clinical 
symptoms  of  purulent  nephritis,  since  they  can  never  bo  sharply  separated  from 
the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease.  The  pysemic  renal  abscesses,  and  the  ab- 
scesses in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  hardly  ever  cause  special  clinical  symptoms,  so 
that  their  presence  is  first  recognized  on  the  autopsy-table.  Since  the  abscesses 
do  not  as  a  rule  communicate  with  the  uriniferous  tubules,  there  is  usually  no 
great  amount  of  pus  in  the  urine. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  pyelo-nephritis  also  depend  less  upon  the  nephritic 
abscesses  than  upon  the  previous  and  accompanying  pyelitis  and  cystitis.  We 
will  therefore  return  to  renal  abscesses  in  the  description  of  these  diseases. 

2.  Peucvephritio  (PAR.tXEPHRmc)  Abscess 
Perinephritic  abscess  is  the  name  given  to  suppurations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kidney,  especially  in  its  fatty  capsule  or  in  the  peri-renal  connective  tissue.  Apart 
from  any  traunintif^  origin  for  such  abscesses,  they  develop  most  frequently  as  a 
result  of  purulent  nephritis  or  purulent  pyelitis-  The  escape  of  pus  which  in- 
volves the  surrounding  tissue  in  the  inflammation,  may  come  from  the  ureter  or 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  from  the  kidney.  The  special  form  of  primary  disjease  dif- 
fers very  much;  it  may  be  oither  simple  purulent  pyelitis,  or  pyelitis  from  renal 
calculi,  or  sometimes  tubercular  processes  and  new  growths  that  finally  suppurate, 
such  as  cancer,  or  cchinococci.  The  peri-renal  suppuration  may  also  take  its  start 
from  the  other  organs  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus  cases  have  been  seen  in  which 
the  perinephritis  followed  a  perityphlitic  abscess,  a  hepatic  abseess,  or  a  psoas  ab- 
scess after  vertebral  diseafe.  Penriepbritic  suppuration  may  also  be  due  to  actino- 
mycosis. It  is  a  very  important  fact,  however,  that  paranephritic  abscesses  may 
develop  as  a  primary  disease  in  persons  in  apparently  perfect  health,  particularly 
in  middle-aged  men,  and  this  without  any  discoverable  cause.  It  is  usually  abso- 
41 
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Jutely  impossiblp  to  tleterminf  how  and  by  what  pnth  the  inflammatory  germs^ 
rertoh  the  pori-rennl  oonneotive  tissue,  unless  possibly  they  mijjrate  from  the 
intestine.  These  eases  of  ab^^eess  arc  very  important  from  a  clinical  standpoint 
because  the  symptoms  are  at  first  difficult  of  interpretation.  There  is  fever,  usu' 
ally  of  a  decifledly  intentiitting  pyromic  type»  and  there  are  also  dull,  indefinite 
pains  in  the  loins  or  abdomen,  constipation,  and  constitutional  symptoms.  The 
cause  of  all  these  symptoms  is  gradually  made  apparent  by  the  dcTelopment  of 
distinct  local  changes. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  perinephritic  abscesa  the  accumulation  of  pus  finally 
becomes  so  g:roat  that  a  swelling  appears,  usually  in  the  himbar  region,  and  thi* 
grows  more  and  more  prominent;  at  first  it  is  scari-ely  noticeable;  but  later  the 
skin  becomes  <rdomatous  there,  it  constantly  protrudes  more  and  more,  it  assume^H 
an  inflammatory  h.vpenemic  redness,  until  finally  a  definite  fluctuation  shows  th^H 
advance  of  the  abscess  up  to  the  skin.  In  other  cases  the  inflammatory  swelling 
extends  forward  into  the  iliac  fossa;  then  there  is  also  abnormal  resistance  and 
dullness  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  swelling  may  also  extend  upward  toward 
the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  crowded  upward,  giving  rise  to  marked 
dyspncBa.  The  relations  of  the  swelling  to  the  descending  colon  are  sometimes  the 
same  as  in  new  growths  of  the  kidney  (compare  Chapter  Vlil). 

Besides  the  swelling,  there  is  almost  invariably  a  very  great  pain   in    the 
affected  region,  either  spontaneous  or  on  pressure.     If  the  swelling  presses  oi 
the  large  nerve-trunks  in  the  vicinity,  it  produces  severe  shooting  pains  in  tl 
leg  of  the  same  side,  and  sometimes  a  numb  feeling  and  paresis.     The  leg  is 
then  often  kept  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  coxitis. 

The  fever  i'?  persistent,  and  usually  of  an  intermittent  character  and  associ- 
ated with  rigor*.    It  and  the  jjaiii  make  the  patient  thin  and  feeble,  even  to  ai 
extreme  degree.    The  urine  df>cs  not  contain  pus  unless  the  abscess  has  some  coi 
nection  with  the  urinary  passages. 

Recovery  nmy  occur  if  the  pus  finds  some  way  out  of  the  body.    Apart  froin_ 
operative  interference,  the  most  favorable  termination  is  the  spontaneous  di 
charge  of  the  pus  into  the  intestine  (colon),  or  into  the  urinary  tract  (pelvis 
the  kidney,  bl;i<lder).    The  course  of  the  disease  is  much  more  tedious  if  the  pi 
finds  its  way  through  the  skin.    If  renal  abscesses  discharge  outwardly,  they  mc 
frequently  point  in  the  loins,  less  often  like  a  psoas  abscess,  below  Poupart's  liga 
ment.    They  may  also  discharge  into  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavities,  with 
consequent  empyema  or  quickly  fatal  p*.^ritoniti3.    In  other  cases,  If  prompt  surgi] 
cal  aid  is  impossible,  death  occurs  from  exhaustion. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  chiefly  from  the  swelling,  pain,  and  fever,  and  a  coi 
sideration  of  the  a^tiologieal  factors.    We  can  settle  any  doubts  in  most  cases 
exploratory  puncture.     The  condition  may  be  confounded  with  hydronepbrosi 
psoas  absrf«?s,  and  sniitl  tumors  of  the  kidney. 

The  only  treatment,  apart  from  the  fulfillment  of  any  symptomatic  indicai^ 
tions,  iR  suri?ical,  and  consiKta  in  opening  and  draining  the  abscess.     The  result 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  patient's  general  condition,  and  the  character  of 
primary  disease.    The  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  of  surgery. 
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CHAPTER    VII 
DISTUBBANCES    OF    CZBCULATION    IN    TH£    KIDNEYS 

1.  The  Con^sted  Kidney. — Althoujtrh  loenl  inipodimoTits  to  the  flow  of  venoun 
blood  from  tho  kidneys,  such  as  thrcmilboais  of  tho  rt'iial  veins,  hardly  fver  attain 

liuical  signiiicance,  the  participation  of  the  kidneys  in  a  penernl  venous  stasis, 

is  seen  chiefly  in  heart  disease  (compiire  paipe  331),  pulmonary  emphysema, 
etc.,  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance,  since  we  possess  in  the  condition  of  the 
urine  quite  an  accurate  measure  of  the  intensity  as  well  as  of  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  stasis. 

The  congested  kidney  is  easily  recognized  anatomically.  The  organ  is  often 
somewhat  enlarged,  it  feels  firmer  than  normal,  and  shows,  both  on  its  surface 
and  on  section,  a  dark,  hluish-red  color — "  cyanotic  induration."  The  medullary 
substance  is  usually  darker  than  the  cortex.  Under  the  microscope  we  see  con- 
siderable dilatation  and  a  tense  fullness  of  the  veins  and  capillaries.  The  paren- 
chyma is  normal,  but  in  more  advanced  cases  it  may  show  a  beginning  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  which  is  a  result  of  the  defective  arterial  blood- 
supply.  At  first  the  interstitial  tissue  is  little  changed,  but  if  the  congestion  per- 
sists for  a  long  while  there  may  be  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma, 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  formation  of  an  abundance  of  contractile  interstitial 
tissue  (congested  and  contracted  kidney). 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  congested  kidney  concern  only  the  changes  in  the 
tirine.  The  amount  of  urine  diminishes,  corresponding  to  the  diminution  of  the 
arterial  pressure  and  the  diminished  rapidity  of  the  blood-current.  Only  twenty- 
five  to  twenty  ounces  (800-5tK)  cubic  centimetres),  or  less,  ten  to  six  ounces  (300- 
200  cubic  centimetres),  are  secreted  daily.  The  urine  is  also  more  concentrated 
and  darker  than  normal,  and  often  has  an  abundant  sediment  of  urates.  If  nutri- 
tive disttirbances  have  begun  in  the  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli  as  a  result  of 
stasis,  the  urine  is  also  albuminous,  but  the  amount  of  albumen  in  pure  cougostod 
kidney  is  always  slight — about  one  tenth  to  one  sixth  of  the  volume.  The  urine 
often  contains,  besides,  a  few  hyaline  casts,  and  a  few  white  and  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, the  latter  pointing  to  little  congestive  hsemorrhages. 

If  the  changes  mentioned  come  on  as  one  symptom  of  a  general  venous  stasis, 
and  are,  accordingly,  as.sociated  with  cyanosis  and  dropsy,  the  diagnosis  of  con- 
gested kidney  can  be  made  with  certainty.  If  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  cir- 
culation by  appropriate  remedies,  such  as  digitalis,  the  urine  at  once  becomes  more 
abundant  and  clearer  and  its  albumen  disappears.  Otherwise  the  characteristics 
of  the  urine  of  passive  congestion  last  until  the  patient's  death. 

2.  Embolic  Infarction  in  the  Kidneys. — Since  the  renal  infarction,  although 
it  has  great  pathological  interest,  is  hardly  ever  of  clinical  significance,  we  will 
limit  ourselves  here  to  a  brief  description  of  the  most  essential  points. 

If  one  of  the  smaller  renal  arteries  is  plugged  by  an  embolus  in  heart  disease, 
the  affected  portion  of  the  organ  cut  off  from  the  circulation  must  perish,  since 
all  the  renal  arteries  are  terminal  arteries.  The  epithelium  unJergoes  the  well- 
known  changes  of  coagulation  necrosis,  disappearance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells, 
and  disintegration,  and  the  tissue  becomes  entirely  or  in  part  a  ha?tnorrhagic 
infarction  (compare  page  331).  In  this  wiiy  arise  the  chiracteristic  wedge- 
thaped.  rc<i,  hemorrhagic  infarctions  in  the  kidney,  or  far  more  frequently  the 
yellowish-gray,  anfiemic  infarctions  (often  surroundivl  by  a  hfcmorrhagic  areola), 
the  base  of  which  is  at  the  surface  of  the  kidney;  thr-  bnse  may  reach  a  width  of 
half  a  centimetre  to  a  centimetire  or  more,  while  the  apex  extends  a  varying  dis- 
tance into  the  cortex,  or  even  into  the  medullary  substance.    Later  on  the  grad- 
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iiolly  disintegrated  tissue  of  the  infarction  is  absorbed,  round  (?elh  emigTate  from 
without  into  the  region  destroyed,  and  a  shrunken  connective-tissue  cicatrix  jrrad- 
ually  develops  in  plnce  of  the  former  infarction.  Many  kidneys  raay  have  such  a 
granular  surface  from  numerous  infarction  cicatrices  that  they  may  be  appro- 
priately termed  "  embolic  contracted  kidneys." 

The  anatamieal  processes  just  briefly  described  cause  in  most  case.s  no  special 
clinical  symptoms  at  all.  Sometimes,  however,  a  slight  amount  of  blood  in  the 
urine  seems  to  depend  on  the  development  of  a  hiemorrhag-ic  infarction  in  th.^ 
kidiicys,  so  that  when  a  cause  for  eiuliolic  processes,  such  as  heart  disease,  is  pres- 
ent, we  may  entertain  the  suspicion  of  the  development  of  a  renal  infarction  dur- 
ing life.  In  rare  cases  the  development  of  a  rather  large  infarction  of  the  kidneys 
is  associated  with  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  in  that  region,  with  marked  subse- 
quent ha?maturia  or,  as  we  observed  in  one  case,  ba;moglohiuuria. 

The  embolic  processes  in  the  kidney  never  demand  special  treatment. 


CHAPTER  Vm 
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Of  the  primary  forms  of  tiunor  occurring  in  the  kidney,  two  especially  claim 
our  interest :  cancer  of  the  kidney  and  congenital  sarcoma.  The  latter  is  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  the  general  theory  of  tumors,  since  it  points  definitely  to 
the  development  of  the  new  growth  from  scattered  portions  of  embryonic  tissue. 
Striped  muscular  fibers  hnve  been  repeatedly  found  in  tumors  consisting  othenvi=;« 
of  round  or  spindle  cells,  from  which  the  name  of  rkahdmayoma  or  nxyosarcomn 
iiriocellulare  has  been  chosen  for  these  tumors.  Since  there  are  no  muscular 
fibers  in  the  kidney  itself,  their  occurrence  in  the  tumors  points  undeniably  to  dis- 
turbances of  embryonic  development.  This  theory  obtains  a  further  interesting* 
confirmation  from  our  own  observation  of  the  developtnent  of  left-sided,  and. 
probably,  congenital  renal  sarcoma  in  two  brothers.  Both  children  died  wli^-u 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  and  the  autopsy  gave  almost  precisely  the 
same  lesinns  in  both:  numerous  metastases  In  the  liver  and  lungs,  beside  a  new* 
growth  almost  as  large  as  a  child's  head  in  place  of  the  left  kidney. 

Renal  cancer  is  also  remarkably  frequent,  comparatively  speaking,  in  children 
under  four  years  of  age,  and  about  equally  common  in  the  two  sexes.  Of 
course,  we  find  renal  cancer  in  persons  of  more  advanced  years;  in  some  eises 
of  this  sort  renal  calculi  seem  to  occasion  the  developrapnt  of  carcinoma.  This  is 
like  the  relation  between  gall-stones  and  cancer  of  the  biliary  passage^.  Usually 
only  one  kidney  is  affected,  cliiefly  the  left,  as  it  =ecms,  hut  the  new  growth  h-^s 
sometimes  been  found  in  both  kidneys.  In  its  character,  renal  cancer  belong-^ 
either  to  the  denser  or  to  the  softer,  medullnry  fnmn.  It  may  permeite  the  whole 
kidney  and  change  it  to  a  large  tumor,  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  (five  or^ 
ten  kilogrammes).  Softening  and  hapmorrhage  very  often  take  place  within  th'» 
tumor.  The  proliferation  has  been  repeatedly  observed  to  extend  to  the  neighbor- 
ing parts,  especially  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  metastases  also  fonn  in  other 
organs,  as  in  the  Ivmph-glands.  liver,  or  lungs.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  th.it 
several  times  renal  cancer  and  cancer  of  the  testicle  have  been  combineil. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  renal  tumor  are  entirely  ab«ent,  or  of  a  very  indefi- 
nite nature,  in  the  first  period  of  the  disease.     Dull  pain  in  the  renal  region  i« 
repeatedly  given  as  the  first  symptom,  hut.  of  course,  this  is  hardly  ever  of  d«*firjite 
ignificance.    The  diagnosis  almost  always  first  takes  a  definite  direction  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  palpable  tumor.  This  develops  in  the  lumbar  and  lovrer  lateral 
abdominal  region,  constantly  extending  from  this  point  upward  and  inward.  As 
stated  above,  both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  may  cause  enormous 
tumors,  especially  in  children,  which  may  make  the  whole  abdomen  protrude  to  a 
marked  degree.  The  tumor  feels  tirm  and  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  uneven ; 
it  does  not  usually  move  with  respiration,  but  this  rule  has  exceptions,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  tumors  of  the  right  kidney.  In  tumors  of  the  left  kidney  some 
diagnostic  importance  attaches  to  the  relation  of  the  new  growth  to  the  descend- 
ing colon,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  pushed  forward  by  the  grovih  of  the  tumor 
and  comes  to  lie  between  it  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  It  is  quite  often 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  portion  of  the  intestine  which  traverses  the  tumor 
by  means  of  percussion,  and  sometimes  even  by  means  of  palpation.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  colon  may  be  examined  alternately  when  empty  and  when  artificially  dia- 
tended  with  water,  or,  still  better,  with  air.  In  the  case  of  tumors  of  the  right 
kidney,  there  may  be  corresponding  relations  to  the  ascending  colon,  but  this  is 
less  frequent.  Almost  all  larger  tumors  of  the  kidney  occasion  displacement  of 
the  diaphragm  upward,  and  of  npiphboring  organs  laterally.  Another  factor  in 
diagnosis  is  the  ballottement  renal  described  by  Quyon:  when  a  gentle  thrust  is 
made  in  the  renal  region  the  tumor  ia  felt  to  strike  softly  upon  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall. 

There  may  be  scarcely  any  pain  for  a  long  while,  but  in  some  cases  there  ia 
violent  and  persistent  pain.  Often  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  neighboring 
nerve-trunks — for  instance,  the  sciatic — occasions  obstinate  neuralgia,  sometimes 
associated  with  paresis. 

In  many  cases  of  renal  tumor  the  urine  shows  no  abnormal  conditions  at  all, 
since  its  secretion  is  performed  vicariously  by  the  othor  healthy  kidney.  In 
carcinoma  of  the  kidney  it  sometimes  presents,  however,  one  sign  valuable  for 
diagnosis — namely,  an  admixture  of  blood.  This  hiematuria  often  comes  on  very 
early,  even  before  there  is  any  tumor  to  be  felt.  It  is  repeated  either  frequently 
or  only  rarely  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  it  is  entirely  absent.  The  hrom- 
orrhage  is  associated  with  colicky  pains  only  when  large  clots  have  to  pass  through 
the  urinary  passages.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  small  particles  and  shreds  of 
tissue  from  the  disintegrated  new  growth  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 

The  general  symptoms  are  often  very  late  at  first,  especially  in  children;  but 
finally  a  general  condition  of  marasmus  almost  always  develops,  A  constant  and 
great  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  often  striking.  We  must  also  mention  the  peculiar 
symptom  several  times  observed  in  girls  with  congenital  renal  tumors — ^viz.,  an 
abnormally  early  development  of  the  pubic  and  axillary  hair,  and  sometimes 
a  peculiar  pigmentation  of  the  skin  (Kiihn). 

The  dia^osis  of  renal  tumors  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  evident,  but  in  others 
very  difficult.  The  position  of  the  new  growth*  its  limited  mobility,  its  relations 
to  the  colon,  and,  above  all,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  occurrence  of  renal  tumors 
in  children,  often  suggest  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  case.  In  older  persons 
renal  htemorrhagea  which  can  not  be  othemnpe  explained  must  direct  our  sus- 
picions to  the  possibility  of  a  cancer  of  the  kidney.  Often,  however,  the  disease 
has  been  confounded  with  tumors  of  the  retro-peritoneal  glands  and  of  the  ovaries, 
with  large  psoas  abscess,  tumor  of  the  liver,  and  Bplenic  tumor. 

The  prognosia  is,  of  course,  unfavorable.  The  disease  sometimes  lasts  only  a 
few  months,  sometimes  a  year  or  two,  rarely  longer. 

The  treatment  must  in  most  cases  be  purely  symptomatic.  The  only  expecta- 
tion of  success  lies  in  the  operative  removal  of  the  new  growth,  the  details  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  recent  mouograplis  on  renal  surgery. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PABASITES    OF    THE    KIDNEYS    AND    OF    THE    UBINABY    PASSAGES' 

CHYXURIA 


1-  EchinococCTiB  of  the  Kidney.* — Echinococcua  cysta  have  been  repeatedly 

found  in  the  kidney,  althoug-h  much  more  rarely  thnn  in  the  liver.  Usually  only 
one  kidney  is  affected,  and  the  parasite  is  generally  situated  in  the  renal  substanoe 
itself,  only  exceptionally  between  it  and  the  capauip  of  the  kidney.  The  size  of 
the  echinococcus  cysts  may  be  very  considerable,  the  diameter  reaching  to  twenty 
centimetres  or  more. 

Clinical  syraptoma  usually  first  appear  when  the  tumor  can  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls.  Subjective  symptoms  may  even  then  be  entirely  wanting.  Pain 
on  pressure  develops  gradually  later.  The  tumor  usually  has  an  approximatelj* 
globular  shape.  Its  relations  to  the  neighboring  organs^,  especially  to  the  colon, 
are  the  same  as  we  have  learned  to  recognize  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  the 
description  of  cancer  of  the  kidney.  The  ao-called  hydatid  thrill  which  is  said  to 
be  characteristic,  and  which  is  obtained  by  giving  the  tumor  a  little  push  with  tho 
flat  of  the  hand,  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  only  the  rarest  instances. 

It  is  a  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  for  the  echinococcus  cyst  to  burst  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Then  single  echinococcus  cysts,  or  at  least  bits  of  mem- 
brane, hooks,  etc.,  are  passed  with  the  urine,  usually  with  severe  colicky  pains, 
which  are  exactly  like  the  renal  colic  from  the  passage  of  a  calculus.  Such  at- 
tacks may  be  often  repeated,  and  may  form  a  very  severe  tji>e  of  disease  by  ob- 
structing the  urinary  passages — the  bladder  and  urethra.  In  such  cases  the  symp- 
toma  of  a  secondary  pyelitis  and  cystitis  are  often  uddetl. 

Perforations  in  other  directions  are  much  rarer.  The  rupture  of  a  renal  echi- 
nococcus into  the  lungs  has  sometimes  been  obser^'cd,  the  patient  coughing  up 
echinococcus  cysta. 

Sometimes,  especially  after  injuries,  the  sac  of  the  echinococcus  becomes  in- 
flamed,  suppurates,  and  leads  to  a  general  pya?mic  condition. 

The  diagnosis  of  renal  e<;hinococcu8  is  possible  only  when  a  tumor  can  be  made 
out  belonging  to  the  kidney,  and  when  portions  of  echinococcus  are  passed  with 
the  urine,  or  through  an  exploratory  puncture.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
one  should  be  cautious  about  employing  this  procedure  (see  page  577).  The  cysts 
are  moat  frequently  confounded  with  hydronephrosis  {vide  infra),  and,  in  women, 
with  ovarian  tumors. 

The  prognosis  is  not  wholly  unfavorable.  Permanent  recovery  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed,  especially  after  the  rupture,  or  single  or  repeated  evacuations, 
of  the  sac  of  the  echinococcus;  but,  of  course,  echinococcus  of  the  kidney  may 
also  be  attended  with  numerous  dangers,  such  as  suppuration  of  the  sac  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  always  very  tedious. 

A  radicfd  treatment  is  possible  only  by  surgical  means.  Symptomatically,  ice 
and  local  blood-letting  are  used  when  there  are  symptoms  of  local  inflammation; 
and  morphine,  warm  baths,  and  sometimes  mechanical  aids,  e.g.,  the  catheter, 
when  there  ore  symptoms  of  colic. 

2.  Distoma  hematobiam  (bilharzia  heematobia — hlood-fluke,  see  Fig.  71)  is  a 
parasite  which  belongs  to  the  flukes  or  treniatodes,  and  which  occurs  especially  in 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  East  Africa.  Infection  is  said  to  take  place  partly  by  meana 
of  the  drinking-water  and  food,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  parasite  creeping  into 
the  urinarj'  pnssages  and  the  rectum  during  bathing.    Natives  are  much  oft^ner  at- 
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tacked  than  Europeans.  The  distoma  has  its  chief  abode  in  the  branches  of  the 
jxirtal  vein,  and  particularly  in  the  venous  plejtuses  of  the  bladder  and  the  rec- 
tum. Its  egga  are  often  deposited  iu  great  numbers  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder,  and  they  excite  in  these 


FlQ.  71.— Distoma  hipmatobium  <fr<>tii  LxirncABT).  a.  Malv  nnd  feniBlc.  the  Utter  in  Ibe  caanilft  gyote- 
eobhoruD  of  Uie  foriut^r.  Ten  iliAmi-t«-ni.  6.  Egg  with  a  uruiioal  Hjilne.  c.  Egg  with  n.  ]ul«rnl  ttptiie. 
ISO  diaiueteni. 


places  a  severe  inflammation  with  ulceration  and  consequent  strictures,  or  the 
formation  of  concretions.  Similar  violent  inflammation  occurs,  also,  in  the  rec- 
tum and  in  the  sexual  organs.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic.  The 
main  symptom  is  persistent  hematuria.  Many  cases  of  so-called  tropical  htcma- 
turia  are  due  to  the  distoraa.  and  later  we  have  the  symptoms  of  local  in^umma- 
tion  and  of  severe  cystitis.  The  dia^osis  may  be  established  by  the  discovery  of 
the  eggs  in  the  urine  or  the  ftEccs.    Treatment  is  merely  symptomatic. 

3.  Strongylus  or  Eustrongylas  Oigat  (palisade  worm)  is  a  parasite  occurring 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  many  animals — the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  marten — and 
very  rarely  in  man.  In  size  and  color  it  is  not  unlike  an  ordinaiy  earth-worm. 
It  may  produce  symptoms  of  severe  pyelitis,  with  hjemorrhages,  and  colicky 
pains.    No  well-established  cases  have  been  reported  of  late. 

4.  Filaria  Sang^iini*.  Chylnria.— The  blood  filaria  of  man.  belonging  to  the 
round-worms,  has  obtained  a  special  clinical  interest,  since  it  is  recognized,  from 
the  investigations  of  Wucherer  in  Bahia  in  1868,  and  of  Lewis  in  the  East  Indies 
in  1870,  as  the  cause  of  the  tropical  chyluria  and  some  allied  diseases,  such  as 
IjTnph  scrotum,  elephantiasis  Arabum,  and  chylous  ascites. 

The  full-grown  filaria,  "  filaria  Bancrofti,"  a  very  thin  worm,  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  has  been  found  only  a  few  times  in  man.  Itn  seat  is  in  the 
larger  lymphatics,  where  it  gives  rise  to  chronic  stasia  of  the  lymph  with  its  conse- 
quences— chronic  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  etc.    In  chyluria,  the  para- 

^«ites  are  probably  situated  in  the  main  branches  of  the  thonipit-  ihift— «t  any 
»te,  in  such  a  place  that  a  stasis  of  the  lymph  ensiucs  in  the  lytnphatic^  of  the 
iladdcr,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  (he  other  urinary 
passages.  If  the  distended  lymph-sac  ruptures,  the  lymph  or  chyle  i;^  poun'd  out 
into  the  urinary  passages  and  is  evacuated  with  the  urine.  Since  this  process  may 
be  often  repeated,  the  intermittent  course  of  chyluria  is  thus  explained.  The  indi- 
vidual attacks  of  the  disease  may  come  on  during  years  at  intervals  of  weeks  or 

rxnonths.    They  are  often  associated  with  pain  and  febrile  symptoms. 

The  condition  of  the  urine,  which  in  many  cases  may  look  almost  exactly  like 
milk,  is  most  characteristic.  A  creamy  layer  of  fat  forms  upon  the  surface.  If  we 
shake  the  urine  with  ether,  the  grenter  part  of  the  fat  can  he  removed,  and  the 
urine  rendered  clear  The  fat  in  the  urine  may  amount  to  two  or  three  per  cent. 
The  chyluria  is  often  associated  with  a  hnematuria  coming  from  the  ruptiired 
veins.  The  urine  then  looks  bloody  red,  and  'showa  under  the  microscope  many 
red  blood-corpuscles  beside  the  fat-drops.    Large  clots  often  form  in  the  urine. 
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The  embryos  of  filaria,  found  in  the  urine  in  very  many  cases,  although  not  in 
all,  form  the  moat  important  diagnostic  feature  in  the  urine.    These  (see  Fig.  7i) 

are  objects  two  to  three  tentha  of  a  miUi- 
nietrc  long,  with  a  diameter  about  equal 
to  that  of  a  red  Wood-corpuscle.  They  are 
usually  imbedded  in  a  very  delicate  sbeath, 
which  often  projects  at  the  end  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  show  a  constant,  vigorous  vibrat- 
ing motion.  They  have  also  been  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  in  the 
urine,  and,  strange  to  say,  especially  during 
the  night. 

The  course  of  the  filaria  disease  may 
vary  considerably.  Many  patients  reach  an 
advanced  age;  in  others,  severe  general 
symptoms,  like  ansemia  and  emaciation, 
finally  come  on.  The  different  forms  in 
which  the  disease  occurs — chyluria,  elephan- 
tiasis, etc. — are  combined  in  manifold  ways. 
The  region  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  lies  almost  wholly  in 
hot  countries.  It  has  so  far  been  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  Brazil,  the  Antilles,  the 
East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Cape 
Colony,  and  Australia.  Nothing  definite  is 
3'et  known  of  the  precise  mode  of  invasion 
of  the  parasites.  According  to  Mansou's 
investigations,  mosquitoes  play  an  important  part  here.  [This  view  is  now  well 
eatablished. — VJ 

In  regard  to  treatment,  apart  from  any  surgical  interference,  we  may  try 
picro-nitrate  of  potassium,  three  to  ten  grains  (gramme  0.2-0.5),  in  pills  or  cap- 
sules, several  times  a  day  (Scheube). 


rio.  7S.— (From  Schki7bk.)  Extibryos  of  fllaria. 
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CHAPTER  X 
MOVABLE    KIDNEY    (FLOATING    KTDNEY,    BEN    KOBILIS) 

JEtiolog^.^With  some  practice  the  physician  can  frequently  palpate  the  kid- 
neys, particularly  the  right  kidney,  even  under  absolutely  normal  condition* 
("palpable  kidney").  This  is  much  oftener  the  case  in  women  with  lax  and 
yielding  abdominal  walls  than  in  men.  With  every  inspiration  the  kidney  i^ 
pushed  somewhat  downward.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  kidney,  or  at  least  it^ 
lower  half,  is  felt  only  upon  deep  inspiration.  If  the  kidney  is  not  only  palpable. 
but  also  capable  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  being  moved  about  by  the  hand,  and 
if,  consequently,  wo  do  not  always  find  the  kidney  in  the  same  place,  then  we  de- 
Bcribe  it  as  an  abnormally  movable  kidney;  or,  if  the  case  is  extreme,  a  floating 
kidney.  What  may  be  the  causes  of  this  extreme  mobility  of  the  kidney  is  not  set- 
tled. Often  it  may  bo  due  to  the  congenital,  anatomical  relations  of  the  perit^ 
neum,  and  other  tissues  aroimd  the  kidney.  This  is  indicated,  particularly,  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  movable  kidney  in  children.  Certain  external  mechan- 
ical factors,  however,  undoubtedly  play  the  most  important  role.  First  among 
lese  is  the  distention  and  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walls  as  a  result  of  prog- 
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nancy;  and,  secondly,  the  influence  of  clothing,  waist-bands  and  corsets.    This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  movable  kidney  is  found  mainly  in  women,  and  particularly  in 
married  women.     At  the  same  time,  the  abnormal  mobility  and  downward  dis- 
placement of  the  kidney  are  often  merely  a  part  of  a  general  "  enteroptosis  "  (see 
page  465),  and  are  therefore  associated  with  gastroptosis,  coloptosis,  and  cor- 
set liver.    That  the  movable  kidney  is  far  more  often  the  right  than  the  left,  is 
prolably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  right  kidney  is  originally  less  firmly  fastened, 
and.  is  placed  lower,  and  also  that  it  is  affected  by  the  great  mass  of  the  liver  which 
lies  above  it.    Numerous  other  causative  influenros  have  been  mentioned,  but  none 
0/   them  is  as  important  as  tbe  preceding:  they  are  severe  physical  labor  with 
frequent  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  injuries  involving  the  region  of  the 
kidneys;  diseases  of  the  neighboring  organs,  particularly  displacement  of  the 
at^ros,  and  finally  emaciation,  causing  absorption  of  the  fat  which  supports  the 
ki<ljieys  and  makes  tense  the  abdominal  walls.     After  death  a  niovable  kidney 
caxi  not  be  recognized,  unless  it  is  found  in  an  abnormal  position — e.g.,  in  front 
Bcf   the  vertebral  column,  or  close  to  the  anterior  abdominal  walls.    In  such  cases 
external  edge  may  be  directed  downward  and  its  inner  edge  upward. 
Symptoms. — The  clinical  importance  of  movable  kidney  is  estimated  very  dif- 
ferently by  different  physicians.    Many  conceive  that  it  is  n  very  frequent  cause 
of    manifold  abdominal  disturbances;  mthers  are  almost  inclined  to  deny  it  any 
,  itxfluence  on  the  health.    We  ourselves  believe  that  a  movable  kidney  as  such  may, 
lliti.  :fact,  excite  disagreeable  symptoms,  but  that  this  is  the  exceptional  occurrence. 
■^js  we  have  already  mentioned,  palpability  and  slight  movnbility  of  the  right  kid- 
Kkey  are  so  frequent  in  women  that  as  soon  as  one's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
KXAtter,  one  finds  this  condition  in  a  large  prc>portion  of  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
occasion  to  make  a  careful  abdominal  examination.     The  pains  and  abnoinmal 
sensations  in  the  abdomen,  of  which  women  so  frequently  complain,  are  difficult 
o£  interpretation,  and  it  is,  of  course,  very  seductive  and  convenient  to  refer  them 
to    a  movable  kidney;  hut  if  we  consider  how  often  we  find  an  exactly  similar 
taovable  kidney  in  women  who  are  entirely  free  from  abdominal  symptoms,  we 
cannot  avoid  suspicion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  condition. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  characteristic  group  of  symptoms  which  may  be  un- 
hesitatingly referred  to  movable  kidney.    First,  pain  should  be  named.    This  is 
to  a  certain  extent  local,  but  it  often  radiates  into  the  epigastrium  and  the  sacral 
apd  lumbar  regions,  and  sometimes  is  colicky.    Not  infrequently  the  pain  is  asso- 
ciated with  nausea.    The  discomfort  is  aggravated  by  any  decided  motion  of  the 
patient,  or  by  riding,  driving,  and  the  like;  but  during  repose  it  becomes  slight, 
T  entirely  disappears.    In  rare  cases  wo  have  symptoms  of  strangulation.    These 
°*JCTir  periodically,  and  are  said  to  be  especially  frequent  at  the  time  of  the  menses. 
^"^  consist   of  the   sudden   onset   of  violent   pain;  chilliness   which    seldom 
*QJotinta  to  a  rigor;  great  tenderness   and   tenseness  of  the   alKlomen;  slight 
^^verj  vomiting;  and  collapse.    During  this  time  the  urine  is  usually  scanty,  and 
]°^  ainoiint  does  not  increase  again  till  the  attack  is  over,  abrmt  three  to  five  days. 
•^precise  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  supposed  to  bo  a  sudden  damming  up  of  the 
"'^Oe  by  a  kink  or  twist  in  the  ureter.    This  occasions  acute  hydronephrosis,  and 
^'^tant  phenomena,  which  lust  until  the  urinary  channels  are  free  again.    In 
^^ain  cases  floating  kidney  seems  actually  to  be  the  cause  of  persistent  hydro- 

t^Phrosis,  with  secondary  pyelitis. 
The  discovery  of  floatinfr  kidney  by  palpation  is  usually  easy.    The  physician 
famines  the  patient  lying  on  her  back,  applying:  bis  left  hand  on  the  right  lum- 
'^^  Tegion  and  pressing  forward,  while  his  ripht  hand  presses  from  in  front  in  the 
Ppo^ita  direction.     It  is  then  often  possible,  espet^'nlly  upon  deep  inspiration 

I^^ule  gupra),  to  catch  the  kidney  betweeu  both  hands,  and  so  form  an  opinion 
*  to  its  position  and  mobility. 
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The  next  point  is  to  determine  wlicther,  iu  any  particular  case,  the  symptotM 
which  niny  be  preaent  are  aetually  due  to  the  movable  kidney  which  has  been  dis- 
covered, or  whether  ihe  latter  is  uii  unimportant  matter.  This  question  demaudt 
a  careful  and  complete  physical  examination  and  a  consideration  of  nil  the  sym 
toms.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  determine  accurately  the  position  of  the  slom-^ 
ach  (ffastroptosis,  etc.),  and  we  should  also  think  of  the  possibility  of  gall-stones,, 
which  may  produce  a  very  similar  group  of  symptoms.  Gall-stones  are  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  women  with  corset  liver  and  enteroptosis,  and  this  explains  why  a 
movable  kidney  is  not  infrequently  found  in  cases  of  biliary  colic,  although  it 
has  nothing'  to  do  with  the  attack.  ^| 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  of  "  flouting'  kidney  "  we  have  to  do  with  those  V 
familiar  and  frequent  conditions  of  a  **  nervous  "  character  which  are  termed 
hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  Women  of  this  kind  suffer  very  frequently  from  all 
sorts  of  painful  sensations  in  the  abdomen,  and  from  dyspeptic  disturbances  and 
the  like,  and  of  course  we  very  often  find  in  them  a  movable  kidney.  In  such,  h 
cases  the  abdominal  symptoms  are  also  of  a  nervous  character,  as  can  usually  beH 
easily  determined  from  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  from  her  psychical 
and  cerebral  symptoms,  and  the  indications  of  a  cardiac  neurosis,  and  also  from 
the  results  of  suggestive  treatment.  Still,  a  certain  number  of  cases  may  be  very 
difficult  of  diagnosis.  If  we  find  a  movable  kidney  in  a  nervous,  hysterical 
woman,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  apprise  the  patient  of  the  fact,  for  with  4 
person  of  this  sort  the  mere  idea  of  possessing  a  "  ttuating  kidney ''  is  enough  to 
stir  up  a  host  of  subjective  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
floating  kidney  may  serve  as  a  very  handy  inatrxmaent  for  suggestive  therapeutics. 
If  we  say  to  such  a  patient  that  her  annoyance  would  inmiediately  vanish  after 
the  application  of  a  suitable  bandage,  we  may  sometimes  attain  groat  therapeutic 
success,  although  this  is  apt  to  be  but  temporary. 

Treatment. — If  we  deem  that  the  movable  kidney  requires  treatment,  the  firet 
thing  to  recommend  is  the  wearing  of  a  suitable  support.  The  bandages,  with 
special  pads  and  the  like,  we  regard  as  usually  of  no  value,  while  a  good  elastic 
abdominal  bandage,  with  thigh-straps,  or  a  well-fitted  ''  abdominal  corset,"  id 
sometimes  decidedly  efficient,  particularly  in  all  cases  of  general  enteroptosis. 
We  should  also  see  that  the  patient  is  properly  nourished.  If  she  is  emaciated, 
we  should  prescribe  rest  with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  food,  so-called  uver- 
fueding.  As  more  and  more  fat  is  deposited  in  the  abdomen,  the  abdominal  walls 
regain  their  tension  and  the  kidneys  receive  better  support.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
sponge  the  abdomen  with  cold  water  or  brandy. 

If  there  are  any  symptoms  of  strangulation,  we  should  of  course  pxit  the  pntieut 
to  bed  and  order  hott  poultices  and  opium.  We  may  also  make  a  cautious  attempt 
to  replace  the  oriCran.  If  severe  attacks  of  this  sort  recur,  the  possibility  of  surgical 
treatment  should  be  considered  (nephrorrhaphy  or  nephropexy).  In  a  fairly  large 
number  of  eases  the  patients  are  said  to  have  been  entirely  freed  of  their  discom- 
fort by  this  method. 


APPENDIX 


THE    DISEASES    OF    THE    SUFRA-RENAL    CAPSULES    AND     ADDISON'S 
DISEASE    'BRONZED    SKIN) 


iEtlology  and  Patholog^ical  Anatomy.— In  the  year  1855  the  English  phj-si* 
cian  Addison  published  for  the  first  time  a  list  of  cases  in  which,  besides  the  sjinp-j 
toms  of  a  general  bodily  weakness  and  anajmia,  a  peculiar  dark  pigmentation 
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ilie  skin  had  ^ndually  developed.  Siiiue  disease  of  the  supra-rcnal  capsule  was 
luund  at  the  autopsy  iii  all  erases,  Addison  concluded  that  this  was  the  imtuediale 
euumjoi  the  bronze  coloring  of  the  akin.  Observatione  similar  to  ziddisou'a  were 
soon  miide  in  greater  numbers,  so  that  the  fact  it&elf  can  nut  be  doubted;  but  even 
ttt  present  notiiini^  detiiiite  is  known  as  to  the  special  cause  of  the  disease  or  the 
true  auture  of  tiiis  remarkable  connection  between  disease  of  the  supra-renal 
t'lipstiles  and  pigroeutitliun  of  the  skin. 

Attempta  have  been  made  in  different  quarters  to  obtain  an  explanation  from 
experiments  on  aniniak>  I'rom  these  it  has  appeared  that  the  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  both  adrenals  in  animals  usually  results,  after  a  short  time,  in  deatb,  but 
If  re^tigea  of  the  adrenals,  or  if  so-called  accessory  adrenals  are  left  behind,  there 
li  DO  unfavorable  reatilt;  or,  if  any,  it  ia  much  delayed.  The  ajTiiptoms  of  the 
eitirpation  of  the  adrenals  consist  m  emaciation,  paretic  weakness  of  the  muscles^ 
indigestion,  and  nervous  diaturbaiice.  It  has  not  yet  been  i>osaible  to  obtain  by 
uperimental  methods  such  an  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  skin  aa  is  seen  in 
Addison's  disease  (Nothnagel  and  others).  Very  many  experiments  have  been 
m»Ue  with  regard  to  the  etiect  of  extract  of  the  adrenal  gland;  it  atfects  chiefly 
the  vaso-motor  system,  as  sliown  by  the  increase  of  blood -pressure  and  slowing  of 
Uie  heart's  action.  The  results  tlius  obtained  do  not  as  yet,  however,  justify  abso- 
lute conclusions.  Chemical  e.xamination  of  the  gland  shows  an  abundance  of 
lecithine,  also  brenzcatechine,  and  a  substance,  sphygniogenine,  which  raises  the 
blood-pressure.  Most  investigators  are  at  present  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
tdr^iails  have  the  task  of  destroying,  or  rendering  innocuous,  certain  poisons 
«^l»ich  are  formed  in  the  body,  particularly  in  connection  with  muscular  activity, 
ll  may  also  be  that  the  adrenal  gland  secretes  some  material  of  physiological 
importance.     We  are  as  yet  far  from  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter. 

lite  anatomical  lesions  found  in  man  up  to  the  present  time  are  not  calculated 
to  add  clearness  to  the  case,  since  they  seem  to  contradict  one  another  in  various 
points.    In  the  first  place,  some  observations  must  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
supru-renal  capstdes  were  found  perfectly  normal  in  spite  of  an  existing  pigmeii- 
t*tioaof  the  skin.    Such  eases,  however,  prove  little,  since  it  of  course  can  not  be 
put  in  question  that  a  staining  of  the  skin,  may  sometimes  develop  from  some 
"iher  reason  besides  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.    On  the  other  hatvd,  it  has 
"Will  asserted  that  extensive  changes  are  sometimes  found  in  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules on  autopsy  without  the  existence  of  the  symptom  of  bronzed  skin  during  the 
Patient's  life;  but  these  cases  are  also  open  to  the  objection  that  the  disease  has 
f^rtaps  not  been  extensive  and  intense  enough  to  cause  the  bronze  coloring  of  the 
**^.    The  contradictions  just  mentioned,  however,  have  led  to  many  other  at- 
'emptg  ^i  ^j^  explanation  of  Addison's  disease,  of  which  one  especially  deserves 
<^n«i(Ieration.    According  to  this,  the  symptoms  met  mth  are  produced  not  by  the 
*"^^«9e  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  themselves  but  by  the  invasion  of  the  solar 
P'exus  and  the  semilunar  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  by  the  morbid  process  (Kisel, 
•^l&fcr,  and  others).    According  to  this  theory,  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease 
^^y  arise  when  the  aforesaid  nervous  parts  are  diseased  independently,  or  by  the 
^^^Hsion  of  a  pathological  process  from  some  other  neighboring  organ^  but 
Ideological  anatomy  has  not  furnished  any  corroboratory  evidence  of  this  view. 
**  the  contrary,  the  more  recent  investigations  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
^^  in  Addison's  disease  have  had  ambiguous  results. 

Addison  himself  has  pointed  with  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  precise  form 

disease  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  ia  by  no  means  always  the  same.    At  any 

^^,  the  disease  named  from  him  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  definite  anatomical 

"^tion,  but  rather  as  a  particular  group  of  symptoms.     By  far  the  most  fro- 

^^*^*mly  it  is  tuberculosis  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 

^ddiaon's  disease.    The  capsules  then  are  either  enlarged  and  studded  with  case- 
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ous  tubercular  new  growths,  or  they  are  in  part  cicatriciallj  contracted.     Oti 
tubercuhir  affections  are  akoost  always  present  in  the  body  at  the  same  time,  esj 
cially  caseation   of  the  mesenteric   lymph-glands   and   pulmonary   tuberculosis 
Other  morbid  processes  besides  tuberculosis  may  also  be  foimd  in  the  supra-ren« 
capsules:  tumors  (adenoma  or  struma,  carcinoma,  sarcoma),  hiemorrhage,  atTO"| 
pby,  etc.    It  is  self-evident,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  in  every  case  w€ 
must  consider  some  implication  of  the  neighboring  sympathetic  ganglia,  by  com- 
pression, cicatricial  contraction,  or  chronic  inflammation.    Both  supra-renal  cap- 
sules are  almost  always  diseased  at  the  same  time,  rarely  only  one  is  affected. 

Of  the  lesions  in  other  organs  we  must  also  mention  that  Peyer's  patclies  and 
the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine  are  as  a  rule  swollen.  The  spleen  is  some- 
what enlarged  in  some  caaes,  but  not  in  others.  There  is  no  striking  pigmentation 
of  the  internal  organs.  The  changes  in  the  skin  and  in  certain  mucous  membranes 
will  be  mentioned  below. 

Considering  the  variety  of  the  anatomical  causes  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  H 
uniform  letiology  of  the  disease.    Among  the  causal  factors,  those  most  frequently^ 
reported  are  dt^feotive  nutrition,  care  and  anxiety,  and  finally  injury  of  the  abdo- 
men.    The  majority  of  eases  are  met  with  in  the  male  sex  and  in  middle  life. 
Addison's  disease,  however,  must  be  rogjirded  as  a  rare  affection,  of  which  butj 
few  cases  are  observed  even  in  the  larger  eliniques. 

Symptomatology. — The  purest  type  of  Addison's  disease  appears  in  those  casei] 
where  the  symptoms  are  apparently  primary  in  their  development,  and  do  not] 
come  on  in  the  course  of  some  other  dispense,  such  as  phthisis  or  rnncer. 

The  firi^t  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  usually  of  a  general  natiire,  and  are 
referable  to  n  errndually  increasing  antBTOia  and  to  general  weakness  and  physical 
lassitude,  Thn  nnjpmia  shows  itself  objectively  through  the  pallor  of  the  skin 
and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  without  other  defi- 
nite anomalies  of  the  blood  that  can  be  made  out.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number 
of  symptoms  which  depend  in  part  upon  the  cerebral  aneemia,  and  in  part  upon 
nervous  disturbance.  In  this  number  are  the  mental  torpor  and  lack  of  energy, 
the  headache  and  tendency  to  sjTicope,  and  the  tinnitus  aurium.  Sometimes 
there  are  marked  psychical  disturbances,  such  as  impairment  of  memory,  feeble- 
ness of  mind,  or  exaltation.  The  patient's  general  nutrition  often  suffers  very 
considerably;  but  it  must  be  added  that  in  Addipon*s  disease,  as  in  other  anfemias, 
the  fatty  layer,  especially  over  the  abdomen,  often  remains  remarkably  well  de-^| 
veloped.  ™ 

The  great  muscular  weakness,  asthenia,  of  the  patient  is  still  more  cbaracter- 
istic  than  the  antemia.    This  is  shown  less  in  inability  to  make  a  few  vigorous  h 
contraction?  than  in  extremely  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  separate  muscles.    As  R  H 
consequence,  .ill  long-continued  muscular  exertion,  such  as  walking  for  any  length 
of  time,  standing,  continuous  labor,  becomes  absolutely  impossible. 

Beside  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  there  is  often  gastric  dis- 
turbance. The  appetite  is  poor,  and  there  is  very  often  vomiting.  The  latter  may 
sometimes  be  almost  uncontrollable,  and  then  it  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  due  not  to  an  anatomical  change  in  the 
stomach,  but  probably  to  the  anfemia  of  the  brain,  or  to  other  nervous  influences. 
Cardialgic  symptoms  are  also  frequent.  The  bowels  are  sluggish  as  a  rule,  but 
there  is  sometimes  diarrhfca.  "We  sometiraeji  hear  functional  murmurs  in  the 
heart,  but  as  a  rule  its  sounds  are  pure  though  feeble.  The  pulse  is  usually  mod- 
erately accelerated.  The  liver  and  spleen  do  not  show  any  special  changes.  Albu- 
minuria is  exceptional  and  depends  upon  complications,  such  aa  amyloid  kidney; 
the  bodily  temperature  is  not  elevated,  and  not  infrequently,  indeed,  it  is  decid- 
edly subnormal. 

The  special  characteristic  symptom,  which  alone  renders  the  diagnosis  posaibk^i^ 
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e  gradual  onset  of  a  peculiar  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  This  usually  shows 
itself  firiit  in  the  face  and  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  and  also  in  those  parts  -which 
normally  present  a  greater  pigmentation  (the  areola  of  the  nipples,  the  axillfe. 
and  the  genitals),  or  which  are  exposed  to  greater  pressure  by  the  clothing,  as 
the  hips  and  shoulders.  It  is  e3i)ecially  noteworthy  that  dark  pigmented  spots 
and  stripes  usually  develop  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  particularly  at 
the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  inside  the  cheeks.  The  intensity  of  the  coloring 
differs  in  different  cases.  It  usually  increases  as  the  general  condition  grows 
■worse.    In  the  most  intense  cases  almost  the  whole  skin  may  become  dark  brown 

tor  black,  like  that  of  a  mulatto  or  negro.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pigmentation 
remains  limited  to  separate  large  or  small  spots,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  skin 
there  may  then  be  even  a  marked  loss  of  pigment.  The  noils  and  the  sclera  always 
remain  white,  and  frequently  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  also. 
The  hair  is  usually  not  changed.  The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  usually  increases 
during  the  whole  disease;  only  exceptionally'  does  the  skin  become  light  again  in 
the  later  stages. 

The  real  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  skin  is  wholly  unknown. 
"We  find  on  microscopic  examination  of  the  skin  that  the  pigment  lies  not  only 
in  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  bnt  also  in  the  eorium,  especially  along  its  blnod- 
'vessels.  It  is  probably  formed  from  the  hlnod-pigment.  and  isi-arried  by  waiidt-r- 
in^  cells  from  the  cutia  into  the  epithelial  layers  of  the  skin  (Demi^ville,  Xoth- 

»X3agel>. 
The  couTfe  of  Addison's  disease  is  almost  always  chronic,  and  may  last  for 
years,  but  cases  have  been  dfscribed  with  a  rather  acute  course.     The  disease 
F^ometimes  begins  with  violent  initial  febrile  symptoms,  vomiting,  and  diarrha-a. 

■  The  disease  then  has  a  comparatively  rapid  termination  after  a  few  months,  or  « 
■eecond  chronic  stage  may  follow  the  first  acute  one. 

■  The  final  termination  of  Addison's  disease  is  always  unfavorable.    Temporary* 
m  Temissions  are  often  observed,  but  the  difieape  always  becomes  worse  again  after 

them.  Death  usually  ensues  gradually  amid  the  signs  of  increasing  general 
uraemia  and  weakness.  In  some  cases  severe  nervous  symptoms  also  come  on 
toward  the  end  of  the  disease — coma,  delirium,  or  epileptifonn  attacks.     Condi- 

Itiona  of  this  sort  may  develop  comparatively  'suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  indeed, 
they  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  toxic  inlluences  (vifle  supra). 
Treatment. — Organo-therapy  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  Addison's  diseapc, 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
'  adrenals  of  the  sheep  h.ive  been  administered,  either  as  fresh  glands,  finely 
minced  and  eaten  with  bread,  or  aa  an  extract,  or  in  the  form  of  tablets  of  the 
dried  glands.  In  some  cases  excellent  results  seem  to  have  been  obtained  in  this 
manner,  even  to  diminution  in  pigmentation,  but  in  many  other  cases  this  pre- 
scription has  no  beneficial  effect.  We  ourselves  administered  adrenal  tablets  in 
one  case  for  a  long  time  without  any  advantage.  Still,  it  would  be  proper  to  con- 
tinue these  trials.  Whether  treatment  with  Koch's  tuberculine  might  cause  per- 
manent benefit  in  those  cases  which  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  is  as  yet  doubtful, 
A  cautious  trial  might  be  made  under  proper  circumstances.  As  to  other  reme- 
dies, tonics  are  generjilly  employed — nourishing  food,  iron,  qiiinine,  and  arsenic; 
—^  iodide  of  potassiiim,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  electricity  have  also  been  tried, 

■  but  without  success.     Symptomatic  treatment  is  needed  for  the  vomiting,  diar- 
Brhcpa.  and  nervous  attnrka.    Experience  has  shown  that  great  caution  should  be 

■  exercised  in  prescribing  laxatives,  berauso  in  repeated  instances  such  remedies 
'    have  had  decidedly  unfavorable  results. 
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SECTION^  II 
Diseases  of  the  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney  and  of  the  Bladder 

CHAPTER  I 

INFLAMMATION    OP    THE    PELVIS    OP    THE    KIDNEY.     PYELITIS 

iEtiology. — Tsolatpfi  primary  pyelitis  hardly  ever  occurs  rs  an  independent 
disease.  Pyelitis  is  rather  in  most  cases  either  a  compliciition  or  a  result  of  other 
diseases,  and  in  such  case>  often  attracts  but  Utile  oliiiicnl  attention. 

We  sometimes  timi  a  rather  moderate  pyelitis  in  the  bodies  of  persona  who 
have  died  of  .severe  2-oiier;nl  infectious  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  sm?ill-T>ox,  diph- 
theria, orpyfemifi.  The  affection  depends,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  elimination 
by  the  kidneys  of  substances  that  excite  inflammation,  uud  is  thus  to  he  re^jardetl 
as  analop'ous  to  the  renal  changes  which  often  coexist.  Toxic  substances,  such  as 
cantharidos  and  copaiba,  which  pass  through  the  kidneys,  may  also  cause  pyelitis 
Hs  well  as  other  disturbances. 

Pj'elitis  very  often  arises  from  a  direct  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
neig'hboring  organs.  In  many  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  nephritis  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  takes  part  in  the  inflammation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  but  au 
ascending  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  primary  diseases  of  the  urethra  or 
bladder  is  still  more  common.  Any  case  of  urethritis  or  cystitis  may,  if  it  laata 
long,  advance  upward  to  the  ureters  and  the  jx'lvis  of  the  kidney,  so  that  in  severe 
cases  we  often  find  an  inflimmntion  of  the  whole  urinary  tract,  a  pyelo-cystitis,. 
and  even  a  "  ureteritis."  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (page  640)  that  the  in- 
flammatinn  may  extend  still  farther  to  the  kidneys  themselves  (pyelo-ncphritia), 
and  we  shall  refer  to  this  repeatedly.  Of  all  these  varieties  of  ascending  inflam- 
mation in  the  ^irinary  passages,  none  is  so  frequent  or  of  so  great  practical  impor- 
tance as  that  which  results  from  persistent  narrowing  of  the  urethra  (stricture, 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate),  and  the  consequent  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  j 
We  shall  revert  to  this  important  variety  when  discussing  hydronephrosis.  Very' 
fipqiiently  the  ascending  pyelitis  is  a  sequel  to  cystitis  in  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

Another  form  of  pyelitis  is  that  oausetl  by  the  pre?ence  of  foreign  bodies  in  ^1 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidne^ys — e.  g.,  calculous  pyelitis  due  to  the  raechnnical  irritation  ^| 
of  renal  calculi.     Thi'*  also  will  have  a  si>ecial  consideration  below.     Much  less 
frequent   cjuses  arc  retained   blood-clots,  parasites  {vide  supra),  and  genuine 
foreign  bodies. 

Primary  idiopathic  pyelitis,  as  a  result  of  catching  cold  or  similar  influences, 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  extremely  infrequent  occurrence.  We  have  our- 1 
selves  seen  a  few  capcs  wliich  did  not  seem  to  be  ciipable  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion, and  yet  we  must  stroufrly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  regarding  all  such  eases 
of  pyelitis  with  greiU  suspicion,  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  It  is  only  too 
often  that  the  "simple"  pyelitis  will  prove  to  be  renal  tuberculosis,  or  nn  inflann- 
mat  ion  dvie  to  calculi  or  other  causes.  The  pyelitis  coming  on  in  women  in  child- 
bed, or  following  different  sorts  of  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs,  may  in  all  cases 
l>p  referred  to  an  infection  of  the  pelvic  mucous  membrane  from  the  bladder  Otj 
from  the  kidney «. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  reddened,  swollen,  and  covered  with  nn  nbun- 
dant  secretion,  which  contains  varying  amounts  of  pus-corpuscles  and  epitheliumJ 
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In  eererer  inflammations  we  often  find  quite  numomus  little  ha^morrhagea  in  the 
iriii«"ius  memhrnne,  nnd  sometimes  little-  gray  nodules,  whieh  correspond  to  the 
swollen  lymph-follicles. 

In  severe  cases,  which  are  seen  almost  solely  as  a  compliejilion  of  a  more 
extensive  affection  of  the  urinary  passages,  auch  ns  pyelo-cystitis,  we  have  a  puru- 
lent, ulcerative  inflammation,  which  may  even  assume  a  diphtheritic  charneten 
In  tlie^  cases  the  kidneys  are  almost  always  coincidently  involved — pyelo-ne- 
pliritU.  If  the  nephritic  abscesses  break  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  there  arises 
«n  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  renal  tissue,  so  that  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is 
fi.lled  with  pus  and  bonn<Ied  by  extensive  idcers,  fl'hioh  often  penetrate  deeply 
into  (he  substance  of  the  kidney — pyonephrosis.  The  pyelo-nei>hritic  ahscesaes 
reaching  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  usually  giving'  a  striated  apijear- 
ance  to  a  section  of  the  organ,  have  already  been  described  (see  page  641),  and 
tlieir  bacterial  origin  mentioned. 

The  condition  differs  when  the  kidney  ia  involved,  as  in  many  cases  of  chronic 
pyelitis.    This  appears  most  frequently  as  a  result  of  retention  of  urine,  and  hence 
it  isnsDftlly  associated  with  a  dilatation  of  the  i>elvis  of  the  kidney.    In  these  cases 
we  ^vnotimes  find  pronounced  processes  of  contraction  in  the  kidneys — that  is,  a 
partial  atrophy  of  the  renal  tissue,  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
and  evident  cicatricial  depressions  on  the  surface — in  a  word,  a  secondary  con- 
tracted kidney,  arising  as  a  result  of  pyelitis,  which  differs  from  genuine  contrac- 
tion of  the  kidney  only  in  its  aetiology. 

Cliuicsil  Symptoms. — Since  in  most  cases  pyelitis  develops  only  as  one  symp- 
tom of  a  more  extensive  morbid  process,  its  clinical  symptoms  are  usually  but 
slightly  prominent  in  the  general  course  of  the  illness.  In  what  follows,  there- 
fore, we  can  not  give  any  complete  description  of  the  clinical  course  of  pyelitis, 
hill  we  must  mention  only  those  symptoms  from  which,  when  there  is  an  affection 
0^  the  urinary  passages,  we  may  conclude 
^haf  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  takes  part  in 
^fle  morbid  process. 

The  most  essential  sign  which  the  urine 
prpst'nts  in  all  inflammatory  affeetions  of  the 
"rinary  passages,  the  presence  of  mucus  and 
P^r  •will  be  descril>ed  more  fully  in  the  chap- 
ter on  cystitis  (vide  infra).    In  pyelitis,  also, 
^^    inuco-purulent    secretion    of    the    pelvic 
"lUccjue  membrane  must  mix  with  the  urine, 
^Qd  in  every  severe  purulent  inflammation  the  amount  of  pus  in  the  urine  must  be 
f*^t»8idernble.    We  can  never  decide  with  certainty,  from  the  mere  presence  of  pus 
^  'oe  urine,  as  to  the  place  where  the  pus  mixes  with  the  urine,  whether  in  the  pel- 
^s  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder,  or  even  in  the  urethra.    If  only  we  were  able  to 
^iJionstrate  other  morphological  elements  besides  the  pus-corpuscles,  so  charac- 
^'"istic  that  their  origin  might  be  affirmed  with  certainty  to  be  the  pelvis  of  the 
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ley,  we  might,  by  means  of  them,  make  our  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  abaohite.    Vn- 


'^Vinately,  however,  the  microscopic  sediment  of  the  urine  leaves  much  in  this 

v^^ttl  to  be  desired.    The  greatest  weight  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  discovery 

^.    r>elvic  epithelium;  especially  the  triangular,  long-tailed  epithelial  cells,  some- 

^*?^s  arranged  one  upon  the  other,  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof  (see  Fig,  73).  were  re- 

*"*Jed  j!s  an  indication  that  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  involved  in  thf  inflam- 

_  '^tinn:  but  thr  diagnostic  significiuice  of  these  cells  is  by  no  menns  indubitable, 

*"•   t>n  the  one  hand,  they  may  be  absent  in  a  severe  case  of  pyelitis;  and.  on  the 

*i*?r  hand,   precisely   sirailnr   epithelium    comes    from    the   mucoxis    membrane 

"*^Vie  bladder.    Greater  value  is  given  of  late  to  the  discovery  of  certain  casts 

*^  the  mouths  of  the  urinary  canaliculi  (ductus  papillares) — ^structures  which 
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are  almost  invariably  involved  in  all  but  the  milder  cases  of  pyelitis,  Tubuliform 
epithelial  casts,  cylindrical  formations  composed  of  pus-corpuscles,  and,  above  all, 
casts  compjosed  of  micrococci,  bave  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  wrinary  sediment 
in  cases  of  pyelitis,  and  possess  some  diagnostic  importance  (Fiirbringer  and 
others). 

With  regard  to  the  other  characteristics  of  the  urine,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  often  remarkably  abundant  in  pyelitis,  and  that  it  then  of  course  ia 
pale  and  bas  a  comparatively  low  specific  gravity.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  is 
usually  acid,  despite  the  admixture  of  pus.  That  this  acid  reaction  is  an  effectual 
distinction  from  the  urine  of  cystitis  con  by  no  means  be  maintained  (vide  infra). 
We  mny.  however,  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  urine  to  nmmoniacal  fermentation 
is  dfi'idedly  pivtifcr  in  eases  of  cystitis  than  in  cases  of  pyelitis.  The  amount  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  pus.  If  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  ui  albumen,  it  arou«ies  suspicion  of  a  coincident  nephritis.  The  only  de- 
cisive proof  of  such  a  complication  lies  in  the  finding  of  genuine  urinary  cast^. 
In  cases  of  simple  pyelitis  it  is  exceptional  for  the  urine  to  be  bloody,  while  in 
calculous  pyelitis  (q.  v.)  blood  is  often  present. 

Besides  the  quality  of  the  urine,  another  symptom  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys.  This  is  present  in  many  cases  of  pyelitis.  The  pain  is  often  very  severe, 
and  radiates  along  the  ureters  to  the  bladder.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  may 
be  no  pain  at  all,  so  that  while  its  presence  is  one  symptom  of  pyelitis,  its  absence 
does  not  weigh  against  the  disease. 

All  the  other  sj'mptoms  may  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  pyelitis,  but  they 
may  usually  be  refen'cd  in  great  degree  to  the  other  co-existing  affections.  First 
among  these  is  fever,  which  either  shows  an  irregularly  remitting  course,  or  ap- 
pears in  single  high  elevations  of  temperature,  usually  associated  with  rij^ors. 
The  fever,  however,  seldom  shows  this  latter  pyaemic  character  except  in  the 
severe  purulent  forms,  where  we  usually  also  have  the  formation  of  renal  abscesses 
— that  is,  a  pyelo-iiephritis.  Besides  the  fever  there  are  often,  in  severe  cases. 
general  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  delirium,  and  sopor,  which  are  to  be 
referred  partly  to  the  genera!  pyromic  infection  of  the  body  and  partly,  perhaps, 
to  the  absorption  of  ammonia  from  the  decomposing  urine  into  the  blood — ^the 
"  ammonitemia  "  of  Treitz  and  Jakscb. 

The  whole  course  of  pyelitis  differs  so  much  according  to  the  primary  disease 
present  that  nothing  of  general  application  can  be  said  about  it.  The  milder 
forms,  which  often  pass  off  rapidly,  are  found  most  commonly  in  childbed,  and 
sometimes  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  poisonings,  and  as  a  result  of  mild  cystiti*. 
The  severe  forms  are  chiefly,  as  we  have  said,  pyelo-cystitis  and  pyelo-nephritis, 
as  a  result  of  strictures  of  the  urinary  tract  (vide  infra),  of  severe  cystitis  in  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  other  severe  diseases  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney,  such  as  new  growths,  and  pnrasites.  They  usually  constitute  a 
very  tedious  and  incurable  affection,  which  lasts  until  the  patient's  death. 

The  important  factors  in  the  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  have  bee-n  already  pointed 
out.  The  main  thing  in  every  case  is  a  careful  consideration  of  the  cause  and  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and,  with  regard  to  the  special  involvement  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  a  study  of  the  changcn  in  the  urine,  and  the  local  symptoms  if  there 
be  any.  If  the  bladder  itself  is  unaffected  there  will  be  no  special  bladder  symp- 
toms, stich  as  tenesmus  and  frequent  micturition.  If  there  is  severe  disease  of  the 
urinary  passages,  and  especially  if  the  patient  has  considerable  fever,  we  may 
often  be  justified  in  diagnosticating  pyelitis,  or  pyelo-nephritis,  even  when  there 
are  no  direct  indications,  because  experience  has  shown  that  such  an  exten^on 
the  disease  is  the  rule  in  all  severe  and  long-continued  cases. 

The  implication  of  the  kidneys  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  casts  in  the  urrio*' 
in  addition  to  the  pus-corpuscles.     In  the  cases  above  mentioned,  in  which 
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chronic  pyelo-cystitis  is  complicated  with  a  contracted  kidney,  the  condition  of 
the  urine  is  the  same  in  many  respects  as  in  genuine  contracted  kidney.  It  is 
abundant,  usually  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  contains,  besides  the  pus-corpus- 
cles, a  few  short  hyaline  casts.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  developed  a  secondary 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  unless  the  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  too 
much  imi>aired. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  pyelitis  coincides  mainly  with  the  treatment  of 
the  primary  disease — for  example,  renal  calculi — and  therefore  it  needs  no  de- 
tailed descrii>tion  here.  Ordinarily  only  the  accompanying  cystitis  (vide  infra) 
is  accessible  to  a  direct  local  treatment,  and  here  an  important  prophylactic  factor 
is  discovered,  since  by  a  timely  treatment  of  the  cystitis  we  can  certainly  hinder 
the  advance  of  the  inflammation  to  the  i)elvis  of  the  kidney. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  to  which  we  ascribe  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  tract,  which  are  therefore  used  in  like  man- 
ner both  in  pyelitis  and  in  cystitis,  we  may  mention  the  astringents,  tannin, 
alum,  and  acetate  of  lead.  Their  therapeutic  effects,  however,  are  usually  veiy 
slight,  and  often  they  are  ill-borne,  so  that  certain  antiseptic  remedies  are  prefer- 
able, particularly  salol  in  capsules  of  eight  grains  (gramme  0.6)  three  to  five  times 
a  day ;  [urotropine,  ten  grains  three  times  a  day] ;  also,  camphoric  acid  and  chlo- 
rate of  potash.  Balsamic  remedies  are  sometimes  useful,  including  turi)entine, 
sandalwood,  and  copaiba.  The  details  in  regard  to  all  these  remedies  will  be 
found  in  the  treatment  of  cystitis.  The  copious  ingestion  of  fluids  usually  acts 
favorably,  especially  the  use  of  certain  mineral  waters,  among  which  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Ems,  Neuenahr,  and  Wildungen  have  obtained  the  most  reputa- 
tion. A  methodical  milk  cure  is  also  greatly  to  be  recommended,  especially  when 
there  are  symptoms  of  irritation,  such  as  pain  on  micturition. 

Local  applications  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  warm  poultices,  or  exception- 
ally local  blood-letting,  are  indicated  only  when  there  is  severe  pain,  and  then,  of 
course,  narcotics  must  also  be  used  under  some  circumstances.  In  this  respect 
v^arm  baths  also  do  good  service  at  times. 


CHAPTER  II 


NEPHBOLITHIASIS 

(Benal  Calculut.    Jitnal  Oraed.    Pi/tliti*  Calculota) 

Occurrence,  Chemical  Composition,  and  ^Itiolog^  of  Eenal  Concretions. — 
The  precipitated  concretions  of  the  urinary  constituents  which  form  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  and  which,  under  some  circumstances,  may  be  passed  from  it  with 
the  urine,  are  designated,  according  to  their  size  and  nature,  as  roiinl  snnd,  a  fine, 
pulverized  precipitate;  renal  gravel,  gravel-like,  granular  concretions  about  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  coarse  grains  of  sand,  which  can  usually  pass  through  the 
ureters  without  special  difficulty;  or  renal  calculi,  the  larger  concretions.  The 
last  are  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  or  a  pea,  but  larger  stones  are  occasionally 
seen  which  may  even  resemble  actual  casts  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  We  usually 
find  a  calculus  in  only  one  kidney,  although  both  kidneys  may  bo  affected. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  renal  concretions,  they  consist  most  fre- 
quently of  uric  acid.  They  then  are  hard,  have  a  brown-red  or  blackish  color,  and 
a  crystalline  fracture,  which  in  large  stones  is  usually  plainly  laminated;  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  smooth  although  irregularly-shaped  surface.  More  rarely  the  renal 
concretions  consist  of  calcic  oxalate.  The  oxalate  calculi  are  extremely  hard, 
42 
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have  a  dark-brown  color  and  a  rough  aurfncc.  often  furnished  with  many  prickle?, 
from  which  reason  they  are  often  called.  *' in ul be rrj'  calculi."  Their  fmcturw 
eometimes  has  a  radiated  but  never  a  Isiminated  arrangement.^  Stones  are  aUo 
frequently  ?een,  which  consist  of  alternating  layera  of  uric  acid  and  calcic  oxalate, 
or  which  have  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid  and  a  coating  of  calcic  oxalate.  The  phoa- 
phatic  calculi  are  another  variety  of  renal  concretions.  We  only  rarely  have  to 
do,  however,  with  atones  which  consist  exclusively  of  basic  calcic  phosphate  or 
ammonio-magiieaic  phosphate,  but  we  oftener  have  secondary  deposits  of  layers 
of  phosphate  which  are  iirecipitated  on  uric  acid  or  mulberry  calculi  in  urine 
which  has  become  alkaline.  The  pure  phosphatic  calculi  are  grayish-white  and 
rather  soft,  so  that  they  can  be  crushed  with  the  linger.  The  largest  specimens 
of  this  kind  are  not  found  xisually  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  but  in  the  bladder; 
still,  as  we  have  ourselves  observed,  large  and  pure  phosphatic  calculi  do  occur  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  without  any  uric-acid  nucleus.  All  the  other  calculous 
formations  are  so  rare  that  they  scan^ely  possess  clinical  interest.  We  may 
mention  the  light-yellow  cystine  calculi  with  a  surface  of  waxy  luster,  the  xanth- 
ine calculi,  and  the  indigo  calculi. 

As  to  the  precise  causes  of  all  these  concretions  we  have  as  yet  no  certoxn 
knowledge.  The  uric  acid  probably  originates  from  the  nucleines.  An  increase 
in  the  destruction  of  leucocytes  seems  to  be  associated  with  an  increased  excretion 
of  uric  acid.  The  formation  of  a  solid  deposit  of  uric  acid  is  usually  associated 
■with  marked  acidity  of  the  urine.  Yet,  we  do  not  know  at  all  in  what  way  these 
circumstance  bring  about  the  development  of  renal  calculi.  There  is  much  prob- 
ability in  the  assumption  that  some  solid  substance  or  other  usually  forms  the  nu- 
cleus, and  gives  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of  at  least  the  larger  renal  calculi. 
Such  nuclei  may  be  coagulated  mucus,  bits  of  epithelium,  and  perhaps  bacteria. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  although  we  can  not  completely  explain  it.  that.  a3 
Meckel,  Ebstein,  and  others  have  shown,  the  microscopic  examination  of  minute 
scales  of  calculi  disclose  the  crystalline  uric  acid  deposited  in  a  supporting  struc- 
ture of  an  albuminous  character.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  oxalate  cal- 
culi, likewise,  we  possess  no  exact  knowledj^e.  Oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  probably 
is  due  in  part  to  the  oxalic  acid  which  is  introduced  into  the  system  in  vegetables, 
and  in  part  is  probably  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances. 
The  deposits  of  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  from  acid  urine  is  well  known  to  be  a 
very  frequent  occurrence,  while  the  actual  formation  of  calculi  is,  as  has  been 
said,  comparatively  rare.  The  cause  <>f  the  deposit  of  phosphatic  concretions  must 
lie  in  the  urine  becoming  alkaline.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  development  of 
conrretions  is  probably  preceded  by  disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the 
ingress  of  bacteria  capable  of  exciting  an  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine. 

In  regard  to  the  predisposing  causes  of  calculus  formation  we  must  mention, 
first  of  all,  that  stones  are  often  found  in  children,  and  next  in  frequency  in  ad- 
vanced life.  Men  show  a  greater  disposition  to  renal  calculi  than  women.  He- 
redity also  ?eem3  to  play  a  certain  part,  since  the  disease  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  The  many  relatione  which 
have  been  imagined  between  the  fonnation  of  calculi  and  certain  conditions  in 
the  manner  of  life  and  in  the  food  taken,  all  lack  definite  proof.  As  to  mode  of 
life,  the  chief  blame  is  laid  upon  an  excessive  meat-diet,  drinking  copiously  of 
new  pour  wines,  and  drinking  water  containing  lime.  It  is  remarkable  that  cal- 
cuH  are  much  more  frequent  in  some  countries  (England)  and  regions  than  in 
others.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  uric-acid  concretions  in  gouty  patients, 
compare  the  chapter  on  gout. 

The  Anatomical  Changes  caused  by  Renal  Calcnli. — The  usual  change  which 
the  presence  of  concretions  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  excites  is  pyelitis.  Tills 
may  exhibit  all  degrees,  from  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  to  a  diphtheritic  or 
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severe  purulent  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  mucous  membrane.  As  a  result  of 
the  mechanical  irritation,  there  are  quite  frequently  large  or  small  htemorrhages. 

If  a  severe  purulent  pyelitis  has  developed,  this  may  bring  with  it  all  the 
sequelse  with  which  we  have  previously  become  acquainted.  In  severe  cases  the 
process  may  involve  the  kidneys,  when  th(?re  arises  a  pyelo-nephritis,  with  a  puru- 
lent breaking  down  of  the  renal  tissue,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  even  a 
perinephritis,  with  extensive  suppuration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kidney,  and  with 
occasional  perforation  into  the  neighboring  organs.  If  the  renal  calculi  have 
previously  passed  outward,  they  are  not  found  at  the  autopsy,  although  they  form 
the  special  starting  point  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pus-cavity  is 
entirely  filled  with  calculi. 

A  second  important  sequel  of  a  renal  calculus,  which  sometimes  develops,  is 
hydronephrosis  {vide  infra).  It  arises  when  a  large  stone  blocks  the  passage  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  into  the  ureter,  or  when  a  smaller  stone  remains  fast 
in  the  ureter  and  completely  shuts  off  the  passage  of  the  urine.  In  the  latter  case 
there  may  also  arise  a  pressure  necrosis  and  perforation  of  the  ureter.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  inflammation  and  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis  may  be 
combined. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — If  there  is  merely  the  formation  of  renal  sand  or  renal 
gravel  in  the  urinary  tract,  this  condition  is  sometimes  associated  with  no  symp- 
toms at  all.  The  little  granules  are  washed  away  by  the  urine  and  evacuated, 
and  at  most  they  may  give  rise  to  slight  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney. 
liarger  stones,  however,  may  sometimes  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  without 
symptoms,  if  their  position  and  their  smooth  surface  are  such  that  they  are  com- 
paratively harmless. 

The  characteristic  clinical  symptoms  of  nephrolithiasis  do  not  appear  imtil  the 
results  of  mechanical  irritation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  arise,  or  until  there  is 
an  incarceration  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter.  It  is  the  latter  circumstance  which, 
after  the  analogy  of  gall-stones,  causes  the  most  important  symptom  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  renal  calculi — the  pain,  the  so-called  renal  colic.  Such  an  attack  of  colic 
sometimes  comes  on  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  in  other  cases  it  is  pro- 
duced by  some  exciting  cause — jiunping,  running,  walking,  or  riding.  The  pain 
often  becomes  frightful;  it  radiates  from  the  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen  along 
the  course  of  the  ureters  upward  and  downward,  spreading  particularly  toward  the 
bladder,  testicles,  and  thighs,  and  also  up  the  back.  In  severe  attacks  there  may 
be  a  general  state  of  collapse  with  a  small  rapid  pulse,  cold  sweat,  and  attacks  of 
fainting.  The  temperature  may  be  somewhat  raised.  We  often  see  nausea  and 
repeated  vomiting.  The  urine  is  often  scanty  but  sometimes  entirely  normal, 
inasmuch  as  it  comes  exclusively  from  the  other  free  kidney;  but  oliguria,  or  even 
complete  anuria,  with  its  consequences,  invariably  sets  in  if  both  ureters  be 
btopped.  Still,  even  when  one  kidney  is  normal  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  by 
it  may  be  scanty,  as  a  result  of  a  reflex  inhibitory  influence  reaching  it  in  some 
unknown  way.  If  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  inflammatory  process,  the  urine 
may  contain  blood  and  pus.  The  duration  of  renal  colic  depends  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  incarceration;  it  may  last  for  a  few  hours  or  several  days.  The  attack 
often  ends  with  the  passage  of  the  stone  outward  into  the  bladder. 

The  other  symptoms  occurring  in  nephrolithiasis  refer  mainly  to  the  results  of 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  most  of  the  severer  cases 
there  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  which  is  persistent,  although  of  varying 
severity.  The  urine  then  shows  an  admixture  of  pus,  and  contains  pelvic  epithe- 
lium and  often  blood.  The  frequent  appearance  of  blood  in  the  urine,  which  usu- 
ally has  its  cause  in  purely  mechanical  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  char- 
acteristic symptom  of  pyelitis  calculosa.  If  we  find,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
urine  at  many  times  perfectly  clear  and  normal,  but  ot  other  times  purulent,  we 
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may  susjxict  an  occasional  blocking  of  the  ureter  coming  from  the  dij>o;iK«'d  kl^ 
by  a  renal  ctilculus. 

The  symptoms  are  much  more  severe  if  the  trouble  g-oes  on  to  a  severe  puniltnt 
pyelitis  and  pyelo-nephritis.  We  need  not  describe  the  details  agaiu  here — th* 
pain,  fever,  swelling-,  and  perforation  internally  or  externally — since  they  afm* 
completely  with  whut  has  been  said  before  (see  the  previous  chapter  and  Chapter 
\T  in  the  previous  section).  A  special  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  symptoma- 
tology of  hydronephrosis. 

The  course  of  nephrolithiasia  is,  as  a  rule,  very  tedious.    Since  the  dlspoattii 
to  the  formation  of  calculi  iisually  persists,  and  since  also  the  sequehe  which  hive' 
once  developed  may  Inst  for  a  long  time,  a  ver>-  cbmnic  state  often  develi 
which,  in  varying  ways  and  with  manifold  exacerbations  and  remissions,  is  eoi 
posed  of  attacks  of  colic,  hsemorrhuges,  and  symptoms  of  pyelo-cystitis. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  complete  recovery  may  finally  ensue.  The  c 
present  are  passed,  new  ones  are  not  formed,  the  pyelitis  that  has  arisen  disappoiis. 
and  all  the  morbid  symptoms  cease ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nephrolithiasis  has 
also  a  number  of  dangers  in  itself,  which  threaten  life  very  seriously.  These  are, 
besides  the  rare  occurrence  of  unr-mia,  first  of  all  the  development  of  pgrelo- 
nephritis  and  of  still  more  extensive  suppurations,  with  a  general  decline  in 
strength,  pyosmic  states,  etc.  There  is  also  a  possible  danger  in  such  chronic 
suppurations  that  a  general  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs  may 
ensue.  With  regard  to  complications  on  the  part  of  other  organs,  there  Is  only 
one  point  of  special  interest — viz.,  that  sometimes  gall-stones  and  renal  calculi 
are  found  in  one  and  the  same  patient. 

BiagTiQaiB. — Diagnosis   is   rendered   absolutely  certain  by  the   discovery  of 
renal  calculi  in  the  urine.    For  this  purpose  the  urine  must  be  examined  as 
as  possible  after  its  evacuation,  and  the  best  methixl  is  by  pouring  it  thrxju^^h 
fine  sieve.    In  many  eases,  however,  we  can  make  a  tolerably  certain  diagnosis 
nephrolithiasis,  without  the  direct  demonstration  of  concretions,  by  meaiu 
the  characteristic  clinical  symptoms,  particularly  the  i>cnodical  renal  haem 
ihages,  the  attacks  of  colic,  and  in  most  cases  the  early  appearance  of  pyelit 
If  these  symptoms  are  not  well  marked,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  alwa, 
easy  to  distinguish  renal  colic  from  intestinal  colic,  biliary  colic,  neuralgia, 
other  painful  abdominal  diseases.    It  is  possible  to  confound  the  condition  wi 
renal  carcinoma  and  renal  echinococcus.    It  is  of  great  importance,  particular! 
with  regard  to  any  operative  treatment,  to  determine  which  kidney  is  the  seat 
the  trouble,  and  whether  one  kidney,  at  any  rate,  is  perfectly  hcalthj'  or  not.    In 
considering  these  questions  we  must  be  guided  by  the  chief  seat  of  the  pain;  the 
appearance  of  the  urine — for  instance,  observing  whether  there  is  an  increase 
the  amount  of  pus  if  pressure  is  made  upon  the  diseased  kidney,  and  wheth 
from  time  to  time  normal  urine  is  evacuated  as  a  result  of  occlusion  of  the  uret 
upon  the  diseased  side;  and  by  the  results  of  external  examination  with  rega 
to  tenderness,  or  the  discovery  of  a  tumor  due  to  hydronephrosis.     In  difliculi 
cases  the  special  catheterization  of  each  ureter  is  sometimes  practiced.    Nume 
ons  methods  of  performing  this  have  been  devised,  some  of  them  involving 
incision  into  the  bladder,  and  cystoscopy  has  of  late  become  so  perfected  that  im- 
portant information  may  be  obtained  by  its  means.    With  regard  to  the  minuti 
as  to  these  methods  and  their  employment,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
monographs. 

In  a  few  cases  admirable  diagnostic  results  have  been  obtained  in  case  of  reni 
calculi  by  examination  with  the  Rontgon  rays.    It  npi)ears.  however,  that  only  t 
phosphatic  calculi  can  be  recognized  in  this  manner,  while  the  concretions 
urates,  which  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  do  not  throw  any  distill' 
shadow. 
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Treatment. — Since  the  uric-acid  concretions  are  by  far  the  commonest,  the 
methods  of  treatment  most  in  use  for  nephrolithiasis  refer  especially  to  these. 

If  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  urinary  gravel  be  confirmed  in  a  patient,  or 
if  the  severer  symptoms  of  nephrolithiasis  have  already  appeared,  we  must  first 
give  a  number  of  general  dietetic  directions,  in  order  to  check  the  formation  of 
uric  acid  in  general,  and  promote  the  solution  of  the  uric  acid  already  formed  as 
far  as  possible.  Without  entering  too  much  on  theoretical  reasoning,  we  will  give 
in  what  follows  the  measures  which  have  won  general  approval.  In  the  first  place, 
the  patient  must  avoid  immoderate  indulgence  in  any  sort  of  food,  and  particu- 
larly in  meat.  Articles  of  diet,  such  as  liver,  sweetbread,  and  calfs  kidneys,  which 
contain  an  abundance  of  nucleine,  should  be  forbidden.  The  patient  should  ha 
advised  to  choose  a  chiefly  vegetable  diet,  with  milk  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
meat;  spirituous  beverages  are  to  be  used  little,  if  at  all,  and  acid  viands  and 
liquids  are  inadmissible.  It  is  advantageous  to  weigh  the  patient  regularly  in 
order  to  keep  watch  on  the  nutrition,  and  to  avoid  any  further  increase  of  weight 
in  such  individuals  as  are  well  nourished;  and  in  the  obese,  to  bring  about  a 
diminution  of  weight.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
allows,  he  should  have  regular  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  or  at  sawing  wood,  or 
gardening.  He  should  also  promote  the  assimilation  of  his  food  by  the  frequent 
use  of  warm  baths  or  mud  baths ;  and  an  abundance  of  liquid  must  be  ingested,  so 
as  to  dilute  the  urine,  and  thus  increase  its  solvent  power. 

This  last  indication  is  usually  met,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  diminishing 
the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine,  by  the  ingestion  of  alkalies,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  deposit  of  uric  acid;  consequently,  alkalies  and  alkaline  mineral 
waters  are  very  extensively  emijloyed  in  nephrolithiasis.  Pfeiffer  and  others  h:'.ve 
been  able  to  demonstrate  by  direct  experiment  that  the  urine  secreted  after  the 
use  of  such  waters  and  drugs  does  possess  an  increased  power  to  dissolve  uric  acid. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  have  the  patient  use  phosphate  of  soda  in  a  daily  dofe  of 
one  to  four  drachms  (grammes  5-15) ;  or,  better,  carbonate  of  soda,  one  drafhm 
to  two  drachms  and  a  half  (grammes  5-10) ;  or,  finally,  the  specially  recommended 
carbonate  of  lithia,  two  to  eight  grains  (gramme  0.1-0.5),  several  times  a  day, 
dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  simple  water  or  carbonated  water,  or  lemonade. 
Also,  mixtures  of  these  remedies  are  often  used  with  good  results;  thus  Cantani 
recommends  bicarbonate  of  soda,  cijrlit  grains  (prammes  0.5) ;  effervescing  car- 
bonate of  lithia,  four  grains  (gramme  0.25):  citrate  of  potash,  fifteen  grains 
(gramme  1) ;  also  the  so-called  uricedino,  which  is  composed  of  the  citrates  of 
sodium  and  lithium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  this,  fifteen 
grains  are  to  be  given  several  times  a  day.  Another  remedy  is  borocitrate  of  mag- 
nesium, of  which  a  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  in  so<la-water  with  syrup,  three 
times  a  day.  Of  the  natural  mineral  waters,  the  results  of  experiment  point  out 
the  springs  of  Fachingen,  Vichy,  and  Vals  as  specially  efficient,  but  good  results 
are  also  obtained  in  Carlsbad,  Salzbnmn,  Xcuonnhr,  and  Wildnngen.  The  natu- 
ral lithia  waters  of  Assmanshausen  and  Rnlzschlirf  contain  such  minute  amounts 
of  lithia  salts  that,  in  genernl,  the  artificial  wntcrs  are  to  bo  profcrred  to  them. 

The  attempt  has  been  often  made  to  promote  the  solution  of  uric  acid  by 
administering  certain  chemical  substances,  but  unfortunately  the  results  have  not 
been  brilliant.  The  conditions  which  obtiin  in  tlie  human  orfranism  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  in  a  test-tube.  Piperivinc.  fifteen  to  forty-five  grains 
(prrammes  1-3)  daily,  has  been  much  recommeiKled.  ])Ut  has  not  proved  at  all  effi- 
cient, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  lysidine,  fifteen  to  sixty  fjrnins  (grammes  1-4) 
a  day,  and  urotropine,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  .e"i':'ins  (jrramme  1-1.5)  daily,  in 
water.    Still,  further  trinl  of  these  remedies  would  not  he  unjustifiable. 

The  symptomatic  treatment  is  very  important.  Tn  ?o  fur  as  this  relates  to 
the  accompanying  pelvic  and  vesical  catarrh,  we  may  refer  to  the  appropriate 
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chnptera  in  this  book.  For  renal  hiemorrhapes  some  internal  romediea,  sacb 
as  cTgotine  or  tanniu,  have  been  reooni mended,  but  their  action  is  quite  doubtful. 
The  treatment  of  the  attacks  of  colic  is  of  great  practical  significance.  The 
chief  remedies  arc  ihe  narcotics,  opium,  and  morphine,  internally,  or,  with  verv 
severe  pains,  better  subcutaneously.  lu  severe  cases  chloral  and  inhalation;?  of 
chloroform  may  be  eiraployed.  Wiirrn  baths,  warm  poultices,  or  narcotic  em- 
brocations, such  as  chloroform  liniment,  also  frequently  g-ive  relief.  Ix»ch1  blood- 
letting is  only  rarely  indicated.  An  nbundant  supply  of  fluid  is  always  advisable, 
iu  order  to  aid  the  washing  out  of  the  incarcerated  stone  by  an  increased  secretion 
of  urine. 

Since  the  initiative  of  Simon  in  1871  the  operative  treatment  of  renal  disease 
has  made  continuous  progress,  and  it  has  been  eminently  successful  in  mnny  cases 
of  renal  calculi.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important  in  oil  instances  of  nephrolithiasis 
with  severe  symptoms,  and  particularly  with  secondary  purulent  inflammation,  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  surgical  interference  by  nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy. 
Particulars  in  these  matters  must  be  wught  in  special  treatises  on  renal  surgery. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  refers,  as  we  have  stated,  chiefly  to  the  treat- 
ment of  uric-acid  calculi.  If  there  arc  calculi  made  up  of  oxalate,  the  amount 
of  vegetables  eaten  must  be  limited,  but  the  use  of  alkaline  waters  is  advisable. 
We  do  not  know  any  special  directions  to  give  in  case  there  were  cj'stine  calculi. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  phnsphatic  stones  are  pre^ient,  inasmuch  as  these  can 
not  be  deposited  unless  the  urine  i.<  alkaline,  we  should  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  acids,  particularly  lactic  acid,  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (gramme  0.5—1),  and 
salicylic  acid;  also,  hydrrichloric  aeiti  and  phosphoric  acid.  Of  course,  in  snont 
cases  there  is  some  disease  of  the  urinary  passages  which  has  occasioned  the  for- 
mation of  the  calculi,  and  if  such  disease  is  discovered  its  treatment  is  of  para- 
mount importance. 


CHAPTER  in 
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JEtiolog-y  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — It  does  not  seem  remarkable 
with  the  presence  of  mnny  tubercular  processes  in  the  body,  tubercle  bacilli  should 
quite  easily  reach  the  kidneys  by  wny  of  the  blood-current,  and  there  give  rise  to 
nn  eruption  of  tubercle.  Accordingly,  we  quite  frequently  find  a  few  or  many 
miliary  tubercles  in  the  kidneys  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, etc.,  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  kidney,  or  sometimes  only  in  the 
territory  of  one  arterial  branch. 

While  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  however,  is  without  any  clinical  sig- 
nificance, there  is  also  an  extensive  local  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  of 
the  urinary  tract  and  the  sexual  organs.  Such  affections  sometimes  occur  a?  a 
result  of  pronounced  pre-existing  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  especially  the 
lungs,  or  they  arise  as  an  apparently  independent  disease,  which  is  termed  genito- 
urinary tuberculosis.  In  such  cn«c-s  the  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacilli  often 
seems  to  take  place  by  means  of  the  blood  from  some  previously  existing — perhaps 
concealed — tubercular  focus  in  the  body,  such  as  a  gland,  tubercular  bone  or  joint 
disease,  etc.  In  other  cases,  the  tubercle  bacilli  perhaps  enter  the  urinary  tmct 
from  without,  but  the  point  of  the  first  anntomicnl  lesion  need  not,  apparently, 
always  be  the  same.  The  kidneys  often  s-eem  to  be  first  diseased,  in  other  cases 
the  bladder,  and  quite  frequently,  as  it  seems,  the  prostate,  and  sometimes  perhaps 
the  vesiculac  seminales  or  the  testicle^,    Prom  the  organ  first  affected  the  proceai 
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then  extends  continuously  or  by  leaps  to  the  neighboring  parts.  If  the  cases  come 
to  autopsy,  the  tuberculosis  is  often  so  extensive  that  we  can  no  longer  make  out 
with  certainty  the  place  where  it  first  began.  In  women  the  urinary  apparatus  is 
only  very  rarely  affected  by  tuberculosis,  while  uterine  and  ovarian  tuberculosis 
represents  a  localization  of  the  tubercular  poison  of  clinical  importance. 

In  the  kidneys  the  tubercular  infiltration  develops  either  chiefly  from  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney  or  in  the  renal  substance  itself.  Yellow  cheesy  nodules  arise, 
which  finally  break  down  and  thus  lead  to  an  actual  "  nephro-phthisis."  If  the 
disease  arise  from  the  pelvis,  the  infiltrated  renal  papillae  are  usually  first  affected. 
Ulcerative  recesses  are  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  finally  the  entire 
lining  of  the  pelvis  is  transformed  into  a  raw  surface  covered  with  necrotic  tissue 
and  cheesy  detritus.  In  very  advanced  cases  almost  the  whole  kidney  is  destroyed. 
The  process  is  usually  bilateral,  but  it  is  often  more  advanced  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other. 

If  the  process  invade  the  ureters,  their  walls  also  are  infiltrated  with  tubercular 
deposits,  and  hence  they  are  thickened,  while  the  mucous  membrane  is  often 
changed  in  great  part  to  a  necrotic  ulcerating  surface.  Precisely  analogous  con- 
ditions are  found  in  the  bladder,  and  in  some  cases  even  in  the  urethra;  while 
in  the  prostate,  the  vesiculte  seminales,  and  the  testicles  there  is  more  frequently 
the  formation  of  cheesy  tubercular  nodules,  and  rarely  disintegration  and  per- 
foration. 

Clinical  Symptomi. — The  picture  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis  corresponds 
in  most  of  its  details  completely  to  that  of  a  severe  chronic  pyelo-cystitis.  The 
occasional  local  symptom  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
This  may  sometimes  assume  great  severity,  like  colic,  if  the  ureter  become  plugged 
by  a  broken-down,  crumbling  mass;  yet  in  other  cases  the  pain  is  but  slight  during 
the  whole  disease. 

The  urine  shows  the  most  important  changes.  It  almost  invariably  contains 
an  abundant  sediment,  consisting  of  pus-corpuscles  and  detritus.  Its  amount 
usually  remains  normal  for  a  long  time;  its  reaction  is  faintly  acid,  but  in  severe 
cases  it  may  become  alkaline  through  complication  with  an  alkaline  fermentation 
of  the  urine.  The  discovery  of  shreds  of  tissue  in  the  urine,  elastic  fibers  and 
connective  tissue,  is  sometimes  possible,  and  is  of  diagnostic  value  because  it  is 
direct  evidence  of  an  ulcerative  process.  The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
purulent  urinary  sediment  (Rosenstein  and  others)  is,  however,  far  more  impor- 
tant. This  is  possible  in  almost  all  cases,  and  is  a  reliable  and  absolutely  decisive 
factor  in  diagnosis.  There  is,  however,  one  unfortunate  circumstance  about 
the  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine,  for  not  infrequently  other  ba- 
cilli (smegma  bacilli)  are  stained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  staining,  which  is 
that  employed  for  sputum,  and  are  thus  mistaken  for  tubercle  bacilli.  As  yet, 
no  easy  and  certain  method  of  distinguishing  these  two  varieties  of  bacilli  has 
been  discovered,  and  hence  in  doubtful  cases  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  pure  cul- 
tures and  to  inoculation,  in  order  to  reach  a  decision.  [Stain  with  carbol-fueh- 
sine;  decolorize  with  twenty  per  cent,  nitric  acid;  wash  in  water;  and  still 
further  decolorize  in  seventy  per  cent,  alcohol  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  This  will 
bleach  the  smegma  bacilli. — V.] 

Admixtures  of  blood  in  the  urine  are  also  seen  in  genito-urinary  tuberculosis, 
but  they  may  often  be  entirely  absent.  In  several  of  our  cases  a  slight  hjematuria 
was  the  first  Sjrmptom  which  called  the  patient's  attention  to  the  trouble  with  the 
bladder. 

The  local  objective  examination  of  the  kidneys  usually  gives  a  negative  result. 
Only  in  a  few  cases  have  we  been  able  to  feel  the  diseased  kidney  as  a  tumor 
through  the  abdominal  walls.  This  is  usually  due  less  to  the  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion of  the  kidney  itself  than  to  the  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  from 
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hydronephrosis.  We  can  sonictimcs  feel  the  tkickouod  walls  of  the  bladder.  The 
local  examination  of  the  prositato  uiid  the  testicles  is  far  more  important  in  diag- 
nosis. Especially  in  the  latter  we  often  feel  the  hardening  corresponding  to  th^ 
tubercular  infiltration,  and  manifesting  itself  chiefly  in  the  epididymis,  while  the 
hardening  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  caH'  usually  be 
easily  detected  by  rectal  palpation. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  we  must  mention,  first  of  all,  fever,  which  is 
only  exceptionally  absent,  and  usually,  in  the  severe  cases,  shows  a  pronounced 
remitting,  hectic  character.  The  other  general  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  most 
of  the  other  tubercular  diseases — anEomia,  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  increasing 
bodily  weakness,  etc.  We  have  a  special  sign  in  the  occasional  co-existence  of 
other  tubercular  diseases  in  the  body,  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  the  bone*,  etc., 
but  these  may  also  be  wholly  absent,  so  that  we  may  have  to  do  with  a  purely  local 
genito-urinary  tuberculosis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  steadily  progressive.  Recovery  does  not  occur,  at 
least  not  in  any  cases  where  the  disease  has  attained  any  extent.  The  disease 
lasts  from  a  few  mouths  to  a  year  or  two,  but  sometimes  much  longer.  The  fatal 
termination  usually  ensues  from  the  increasing  general  weakness,  more  rareb' 
under  the  symptoms  of  ammoniicmia,  or  sometimes  from  a  miliary  tuberculosis 
or  some  other  tubercular  disease,  such  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  tubercular 
meningitis,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  o{  genito-urinary  tuberculosis  is  now  seldom  diffi- 
cult in  fully  developed  cases,  since  it  can  l>e  made  with  complete  certainty  by  the 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  joined  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  urinc^    Of 
course  this  gives  no  information  as  to  the  exact  distribution  of  the  process.    I 
order  to  judge  of  this,  we  must  add  the  local  symptoms  and  the  physical  oxamina 
tion  of  the  different  organs.    We  are  aided  in  the  confinnatiou  of  our  first  sus 
picion  of  a  tubercular  disease  chiefly  by  the  consideration  of  the  general  condi 
tiou  and  the  habit  of  the  patient:  the  discovery  of  a  hereditary  taint,  or  at  leas 

the  probability  of  tubercular  infection;  and  also  the  discovery  of  other  tubercu - 

lar  affections,  especially   in   the   testicles;  the   hectic    fever;  and    the    tedioiia^ '^ 

course,  upon  which  nothing  has  a  favorable  influence.     At  any  rate  we  musti^^' 
make  it  a  rule,  in  every  case  of  persistent  pyuria  which  can  not  be  otherwistsii — ^ 
explained,  to  examine  the  purulent  sediment  for  tubercle  bacilli   (ruff  supra) — 
We  may  then  often  be  able  to  recognize  with  certainty  the  milder  and  incipient 
cases  of  this  not  very  rare  affection.    [Another  valuable  diagnostic  method,  briefl.'t-'^-i 
referred  to  by  the  author,  is  by  inoculation  of  eight  to  fifteen  minims  of  th«* 
urinjirj'  sediment  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig.     If  tubercle  bacilli 
are  prpsr-nt.  tlie  animal  will  develop  tuberculosis  in  six  to  eight  weeks. — V.] 

Treatment. — Whether  8i)ecific  treatment  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis  witl 
Koch's  tuberculinc  is  likely  to  have  pennanent  success  can  not  j'et  be  determined,^ 
as  so  few  trials  have  been  made.    Nevertheless,  it  would  be  justifiable  \xt  make 
cautious  trial  of  the  remedy,  although  we  can  hardly  cherish  the  hope  that  it 
would  prove  very  beneficial.    Beyond  this  we  must  resort,  in  the  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis of  the  urinary  passages,  to  the  same  remedies  as  in  ordinary  chronir^^ 
pyelitis  and  cystitis.    Of  internal  remedies  we  have  most  frequently  used  chlorate 
of  jiotassium  and  turix-ntine.and  have  sometimes  seen  good  results,  esp)ecinlly  frim^cr- 
the  latter.    The  internal  exhibition  of  creasote  sometimes  seems  to  us  to  act  well-^    ' 
[Urotropine  has  also  been  recommended. — V.]     In  vesical  tuberculosis  it  is  wel^' 
to  wash  out  the  bladder.    As  an  operative  procedure  we  may  remove  tuberculai 
testicles  and  epididj'mes  and  one  kidney,  but  we  must  remember  that   in  such 
cases  there  is  usually  co-exi?ting  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  appa- 
ratus, such  as  the  prostate,  the  other  kidney,  etc. 
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HYDRONEPHBOSIS 

[DilaUition  vf  Ifm  PeUU  of  tin:  Kiiinvy) 

£tiolo^. — If  a  contraction  arises  in  any  part  of  tLe  urinary  tract  and  checks 
(He  flow  of  urine,  there  13  a  stasis  of  the  urine  in  the  portion  behind  the  stenosis, 
which  gradually  lends  to  a  constantly  iuercasiug  dilatation  of  the  tract  as  a  result 
of   ibe  pressure  of  the  retained  fluid. 

In  general,  it  is  evident  that  g^rudual  con.-trictiona  of  the  urinary  tract  and 
|>eriodic  obstructions,  as  from  calouli,  interrupted  by  free  intervals,  lead  to  more 
marked  degrees  of  hydronephrosis  than  rapid  and  complete  nbstruetions.  Under 
t  tie  first-named  circumstances  the  renal  secretion  persists  much  loiig:er  and  is  more 
■  biindant  than  in  the  latter  case,  when  it  usually  aonn  ceases.  Nevertheless,  there 
incftjr  be  eren  then  a  very  slow  distention  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  particularly 
if  its  mucous  membrane  continues  to  secrete.  If  the  obstruction  !>«  located  in  the 
iir>eteT,  the  proximal  portion  of  that  cnnal  dilates,  and  still  mnre  the  jjelvis  of  the 
kidney,  giving  rise  to  what  is  callfd  hydronephrosis;  but  if  the  obstruction  is 
looated  in  the  urethra  there  is  a  jjradmii  dilatation  of  the  bladder,  both  ureters, 
and  finaly  there  develops  a  bilateral  hydronephrosis. 

A  closure  of  the  ureter  arises  most  frequentl.y  in  adults  from  impacted  renal 
calculi,  and  also  from  new  growths  in  the  viciuity,  in  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  which 
compress  the  ureter  from  with<mt.  So  g-reat  a  pressure  may  also  be  exerted  on 
the  nreters  by  the  gravid  uterus  as  to  be  followed  by  a  hydronephrosis,  which 
is  usually  bilateral.  Cicatricial  strictures,  valvc-forrantions  and  bends,  also  are 
found  in  the  ureter,  and  form  an  obstacle  to  the  flow  nf  urine.  Finally,  in  can- 
C'C  of  the  bladder  the  lower  opening  of  the  ureter  may  be  contracted  or  entirely 
closed.  Constrictions  of  the  urethra,  which  finally  lead  to  a  bilateral  hydrotiojdiro- 
^'8,  arise  most  frequently  from  strictures  as  a  result  of  gonorrhcea,  and  also  from 
enlargements  of  the  prostate.    In  rare  cases  phimosis  may  form  the  obstacle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  hydronephrosis  may  also  be  congenital,  and  then  it  is 
Usttaljy  due  to  congenital  defects  of  devel(»pmpnt  in  the  ureters  or  other  urinary 
Passages.  In  later  life  hydronephrosis  is  in  general  more  frequently  observed  in 
^'onu.'n  than  in  men. 

Pathological  Anatoiny. — The  pathological  anatomy  of  hydronephrosis  is  on 
the  whole  very  simple.  We  have  a  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which 
'"  associated  with  a  pressure  atrophy  of  the  renal  tissue.  The  papilhe  are  flattened, 
'"^  Uriniferous  tubules  and  the  glomeruli  are  gradually  more  and  more  obliter- 
^*®J,  and  finally  thr-  whole  kidney  may  he  changed  to  a  connective-tissue  sac 
"Uo<i  with  fluid,  and  displaying  in  its  walla  a  few  vestiges  of  the  renal  paren- 
*^'*.vtna.  The  size  of  such  a  hydri mephrotic  sac  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  con- 
»«in  ten  or  fifteen  quarts  (litres)  of  fluid.  The  latter  consists,  nf  course,  at  first 
'^rine,  but  the  farther  the  atrophy  of  the  kidney  advances,  the  more  it  merely 
L  P'^sents  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Inflammatory  conditions 
found  in  hydronephrosis  only  when  they  have  existed  previou.sly,  as  in  pyelitis 
-tilosa,  or  when  excitants  of  inflammnti<)n  in  addition  have  reached  the  pelvis 
*nc  kidney.  We  then  have  a  pyonephrosis. 
Cljjiical  Symptoms. — Since  the  whole  type  of  the  dij^ease  is,  of  course,  depend- 


ent 


»n  many  respects  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease,  we  have  here  to 


^^'^^s^be  only  those  symptoms  which  point  to  the  development  of  hydronephrosis. 
^      *^«\  a  condition  often  causes  no  special  clinical  symptoms  at  all,  so  that  we  can 

**>ost  suspect  its  existence  from  the  presence  of  an  {etiological  f.ictor. 
_        ^he  appai||9JB^.of  a  visible  and  palpable  tumor  15  the  first  definite  point  in  the 
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diagnosis  of  hydronephrosis.  This  first  shows  itself  in  the  region  of  the  affected 
kidney,  but  then  it  gradually  enlarges  toward  the  hypochondrium  and  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  and  it  may  finally  reach  very  considerable  dimensions.  Hydro- 
nephrosis on  the  left  side  does  not  usually  move  with  respirntion.  On  the  right 
side,  however,  there  may  be  a  distinct  downward  motion  upon  deep  inspiration. 
The  resistance  of  the  hydronephrotic  tumor  is  usually  quite  considerable,  but 
there  may  sometimes  be  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation.  On  percussion,  the  tumor 
gives  a  dull  note,  from  which  the  tjTnpanitic  note  of  the  colon  in  front  of  the 
tumor  is  sometimes  distinct  (see  page  645).  It  is  an  important  diagnostic  sign 
if  the  tumor  show  vflriations  in  its  size  at  times — decreasing  in  size  with  a  simul- 
taneous increase  in  diuresis,  and  increasing  again  when  the  amount  of  urine  be- 
comes smaller  ("  intermittent  hydronephrosis").  In  such  cases  there  is  usually 
a  very  peculiar  alternation  in  the  other  clinical  symptoms.  At  the  time  of  the 
scanty  secretion  of  urine  the  patient  suffers  from  violent  pain,  vomiting,  cbills, 
and  similar  symptoms,  while  upon  the  appearance  of  an  abundant  urinary  secre- 
tion, all  these  symptoms  quickly  vanish.  In  doubtful  cases  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture of  the  tumor  may  also  be  of  significance  in  diagnosis.  It  of  course  favors  the 
assumption  of  hydronephrosis  if  urinary  constituents,  especially  urea,  can  be| 
found  in  the  fluid  evacuated:  hut  if  the  hydronephrosis  be  of  long  standing,  its 
contents,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  simply  sero-mucous,  and  then  chemical  examina-l 
tion  gives  no  definite  data  for  distinguishing  hydronephrosis  from  ovarian  tuinors»j 
or  other  cystic  tumors  of  the  kidney. 

The  secretion  of  urine  in  unilateral  hydronephrosis  may  be  completely  normal 
if  the  other  healthy  kidney  acts  vicariously.  In  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  also 
in  bilateral  constrictions  of  the  ureters,  however,  there  is,  of  course,  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  urine,  so  that  the  nraount  of  urine  may  be  abnormally  small. 
There  may  be  at  times  complete  anuria,  and  even  urremic  symptoms.  The  com- 
position of  the  urine  depends  entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  primary  disease.  If 
the  healthy  kidney  alone  secretes,  the  urine  passed  is  normal.  If  there  be  at  the 
same  times  pyelitis  or  cystitis,  the  urine  may  contain  pus  or  blood.  K  the  urine 
can  also  come  from  the  diseased  kidney  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  the  urine 
also  exhibits  a  varying  composition,  as  we  have  said  before  (page  660). 

In  many  cases  of  hydronephrosis  quite  severe  local  symptoms  are  constantly 
present ;  there  are  frequently  severe  pains  in  the  tumor,  which  shoot  chiefly  toward 
the  thigh.  Still,  these  local  symptoms  are  sometimes  surprisingly  slight.  In  re- 
gard to  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  other  organs,  gastric  disturbances  appear  t« 
be  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence;  among  them  are  nausea,  loss  of  appetite, 
vomiting,  and  eructations.  In  some  cases  the  bowels  are  constipated,  in  others 
there  is  obstinate  diarrhcea.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that,  particularly  in  case 
of  bilateral  hydronepthrosis,  there  may  be  develox>ed  a  distinct  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  with  all  its  sequela?.  The  explanation  of  its  occurrence,  in  our 
opinion,  is  precisely  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  chronic  nephritis  (vide  supra,  page 
602) — viz.,  the  toxic  effect  of  the  urinflry  constituents  retained  in  the  blood. 

The  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  always  chronic.  There  are  often  variations 
in  its  course,  but  no  general  statements  cjm  be  given,  because  the  conditions  vary 
in  the  different  cases  according  to  the  form  of  the  primary  disease.  Most  coses 
of  hydronephrosis  end  fatally,  either  in  consequence  of  the  primary  disease  or 
in  consequence  of  secondary  pyelonephritic  or  periuephritic  inflammations,  of 
urasmia,  etc.  Recovery  takas  place  in  rare  cases,  especially  if  one  kidney  be  per^ 
fectly  normal,  and  there  be  no  incurable  primary  disease.  Recovery  may  ensue 
spontaneously  from  perforation  or  obliteration,  or  it  may  be  brought  about  arti- 
ficially from  operative  procedures. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  hydronephrosis,  the  points  especially  to  be  considered  have 
already  been  mentioned.    The  diagnosis  is  usually  not  easy,  especially  if  the  Kti- 
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ological  factors  be  unknown;  and  the  disease  is  often  confused  with  other  renal 
tumors  and  echinococci  of  the  kidneys,  with  ovarian  tumors,  and  even  with  splenic 
and  hepatic  tumors. 

Treatment. — Except  for  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  pain  and  any  ac- 
companying pyelo-cystitis,  an  efficient  treatment  of  hydronephrosis  can  be  at- 
tempted only  by  surgical  means,  the  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  spe- 
cial surgical  treatises. 


CHAPTER  V 

CYSTITIS 

(  Vesical  Catarrh) 

JStiolog^. — ^In  most  cases  of  vesical  catarrh  the  agents  of  inflammation  reach 
the  bladder  from  without  through  the  urethra.  The  most  unequivoc«l  demonstra- 
tion in  this  regard  is,  imfortunately,  often  mnde  by  the  physician  himself,  when 
he  excites  a  cystitis  by  the  use  of  an  insufficiently  purified  and  disinfected  cath- 
eter or  bougie.  The  development  of  the  vesical  catarrh  is  generally  aided  in  such 
cases  by  the  fact  that  there  is  usually  a  defective  evacuation  of  urine,  from 
stricture  of  the  urethra  or  paralysis  of  the  detrusor,  with  a  consequent  reten- 
tion of  urine,  in  which  the  bacteria  can  develop  undisturbed.  The  agents  of 
inflammation  may  also  enter  from  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  in  incontinence 
of  urine.  On  account  of  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  sphincter,  a  stagnating 
column  of  urine,  directly  connected  with  the  contents  of  the  bladder,  forms  in  the 
urethra,  and  to  this  column  the  air  and  the  bacteria  that  excite  decomposition  of 
the  urine  have  direct  access.  In  this  way  many  cases  of  cystitis  arise  in  patients 
with  nervous  disease  who  have  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  also  many  cases  of 
cystitis  arise  in  this  way  in  persons  who  are  severely  ill  and  stupid  from  some 
other  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever. 

Cjretitis  often  follows  diseases  of  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  urinary  trnct. 
Among  these,  gonorrhceal  urethritis  is  the  most  common,  and  this  invades  the 
bladder  directly  and  leads  to  a  gonorrhceal  cystitis.  In  this  case,  it  has  not  yet 
been  absolutely  determined  whether  the  gonococci  themselves  invade  the  bladder 
and  occasion  cystitis,  or  whether  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the  secondary  intro- 
duction and  dissemination  of  other  pyogenic  cocci,  such  as  staphylococci  {vide 
infra).  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  the  development  of  cys- 
titis is  decidedly  promoted  by  the  unskilful  employment  of  urethral  injections. 
In  women,  the  agents  of  inflammation  may  quite  easily  enter  the  bladder  from  the 
vagina  through  the  short  female  urethra.  Thus  arise  especially  the  frequent 
cases  of  cystitis  in  childbed.  In  some  cases  communication  may  develop  between 
the  bladder  and  certain  neighboring  oi^nns,  as  in  vesico-rectal  or  vesico-vaginal 
fistulse,  by  which  again  access  to  the  bladder  is  opened  to  the  agents  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Another  group  of  cases  is  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  which  irritate 
the  vesical  mucous  membrane  mechanically.  Among  these  is.  first  of  all,  the  cys- 
titis which  so  often  accompanies  stone  in  the  bladder.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  probably  these  cases  of  vesical  catarrh  are  not  directly  dpp<nulent  upon  the 
calculi,  but  are  first  excited  by  examination  with  catheters  and  sounds,  and  in 
brief  are  due  to  secondary  infection. 

In  distinction  from  the  methods  of  nriprin  of  cystitis  so  far  described,  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  by  way  of  the  blood-supply  is  much  rarer.  Certain 
chemical  substances,  already  mentioned  (page  054),  which  are  eliminated  by  the 
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kidneys  and  provoke  an  inflammation  of  the  urinary  tract,  are  the  most  importam 
in  this  respect.  Cantharides  shows  the  most  intense  action  of  this  sort,  and  it  mny 
cnu!?e  an  actual  croupous  cystitis.  Slight  irritative  states  of  the  bladder  abo  fre- 
quently appear  after  taking  certain  foods  and  drinks,  as  after  drinking  new  beer. 
Infectious  substances  only  rarely  come  under  consideration  in  this  regard.  Mo?t 
of  the  cases  of  cystitis  in  severe  acute  infectious  diseases  are  secondary  complicfl- 
tiuns  due  to  icerms  reaching  the  bladder  through  the  urethra  {vide  supra).  It 
can  not  be  doubted  ihut  in  some  cases  an  apparently  idiopathic  primary  cystitis 
appears  after  exposure  to  cold,  but  it  is  very  rare.  In  such  cases  we  usually  hare 
to  do  with  acute  exacerbations  of  an  old  chronic  cystitis — for  example,  of  gonor- 
rhoeal  origin. 

As  to  the  special  variety  of  inflammatory  germs  in  cystitis,  our  knowledge  is 
as  yet  incomplete.  lu  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  cystitis  of  puerperal  women, 
the  germs  are  perhaps  the  ordinary  pyogenic  cocci  (streptococcus  and  staphylo- 
c«>ccu3  pyogenes).  In  gonorrhipal  cystitis  the  invasion  of  the  goiiococcus  into 
the  bladder  has  been  absolutely  demonstrated  in  some  cases.  Moreover,  the  bac- 
terium coli  commune  seems  to  play  a  great  role  in  cystitis.  The  development  of'« 
aramonincnl  fernieiitution  of  the  urine  (vide  infra)  is,  nevertheless,  not  due  tol 
the  bacterium  coli.  but  in  most  instances  to  special  micro-organisms  (formerly 
termed  by  Cohn  ''  microeoocus  ureffi  "),  among  which  the  proteus  deserves  promi- 
nence. The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  also  has  the  power  of  exciting  ammoniac^  | 
fermentation. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  chapters  how  frequently  cystitis  la  only  one] 
symptom  of  a  more  extensive  disease  of  the  urinary  tract.    As  cystitis  may  invade 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  through  the  ureters,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  any  pyelitis 
of  primary  oriprin  may  extend  downward  and  involve  the  bladder. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  pntholngical  anatomy  of  cystitis  presents  the 
same  conditions  ns  the  inflammation  of  any  other  mucous  membrane.    In  simple] 
catarrhal  cystitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  covered  with  pus,  and  is< 
often  studded  with  heemorrhages.     In  chronic  cystitis  the  mucous  membrane  some-1 
times  takes  on  a  granulated  appearance,  because  of  the  swelling  of  numerous  fol- 
licles, and  in  other  cases  assumes  a  slaty,  grayish-black  color,  because  of  the  pig- 
mentation resulting  from  numerous  small  hremon-hages.     The  severer  forms  of  J 
cystitis,  such  as  nre  often  observed  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  termed  vesi-i 
cnl  diphtheria.    These  cases  come  to  a  necrotic  destruction  of  the  superficial  lay-  i 
er?  of  the  mucous  membrane,  ulcerations,  etc.    In  such  severe  cases  submucous^ 
and  pericystitic  abscesses  sometimes  develop,  which  may  perforate  into  the  sur-l 
rounding  parts  in  various  ways.    The  incrustation  of  the  mucous  membrane  withi 
urinary  salts,  especially  with  ammonio-magnesic  phosphate-,  is  also  frequently 
found  in  chronic  cystitis,  and  is  worthy  of  mention.    If  the  disease  of  the  bladder 
is  associated  with  a  stricture  of  the  urethra,  the  bladder  is  usually  much  dilate<l. 
and  the  muscular  layer  is  hypertrophied  and  stands  out  in  ridges  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bladder. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — The  local  symptoms  arc  sometimes  quite  severe  in  cys- 
titis, but  in  other  oases  they  are  only  slight.  In  general,  they  show  a  greater  in- 
tensity in  acute  cases  than  in  chronic  cystitis.  The  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder  is  rarely  continuous;  it  usually  occurs  only  on  micturition,  but  it  ia 
often  very  distressing  then,  and  shoots  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  Since 
the  inflamed  vei^ical  mucous  membrane  shows  an  increased  irritability,  and  since 
the  morbidly  altered  urine  (vide  infra)  also  e.xcrts  an  abnormal  irritation  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  there  is  very  often  rn  increased  desire  to  micturate.  The 
patient  has  to  empty  the  bladder  much  oftener  than  normal,  and  in  severe  esses 
there  is  an  almost  constant,  painful  "vesical  tenesmus,"  and  at  every  attempt 
to  micturate,  only  a  very  small  amount  of  urine  is  passed,  with  severe  burning. 
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Bulc  of  the  incrcasfcd  irrittibility  of  the  vesical  mucoin^memorane,  there 

itimes  comes  on  a  very  troublesome  reflex  apasrn  of  the  sphiucter,  by  which 
the  symptoms  are  increased. 

The  character  of  the  urine  ia  alone  decisive  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  secreted 
in  a  perfectly  normal  amount  ajhI  quality,  in  case  there  is  no  complication  on  the 
part  of  the  kidneys;  but  in  the  bladder  it  ia  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  dis- 
eased mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  here  ejtposed  to  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in  a 
way  that  will  presently  be  described.  The  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine  are 
chiefly  pus-corpuscles,  bladder  epithelium,  and  mucus  secreted  by  the  mucous 
membrane.  As  a  rule,  the  urine  of  cystitis  contains  innumerable  bacteria,  under 
the  influence  of  which  develops  that  itniiortant  chemical  transformation  of  urea 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  severe  cases  of  cystitis, 
and  which  has  been  termed  the  alkaline  (ammoniacal)  fermentation.  This  for- 
mation of  carbonate  of  ammonia  decidedly  aggravates  the  inflammation.  As 
Lepine  and  Roitx  have  shown,  we  can  produce  a  severe  cystitis,  and  even  nephritis, 
by  injecting  very  small  amounts  of  a  pure  culture  of  micrococcus  urece  into  the 
bladder  of  a  guinea-pig.  The  stagnation  is  a  factor  which  greatly  aids  the  whole 
process,  since  the  activity  of  the  bacteria, 
as  we  have  said,  can  develop  much  better 
than  if  the  bladder  were  to  a  certain  de- 
gree constantly  purified  and  washed  out 
by  the  urine;  but  cystitis  can  not  be  pro- 
duced by  mere  retention  of  urine. 

As  soon  as  a  part  of  the  urea  is 
changed  to  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the 
urine  must  be  less  acid  in  reaction. 
The  urine  has  a  faintly  acid  or  neutriil 
reaction,  and  sometimes  it  is  decidedly 
alkaline  when  passed.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  only  rarely  the  case,  but  it  is 
often  simulated  by  the  fact  that  the 
urine  is  not  examined  until  it  has  stood 
for  some  time.  Since  during  this  time 
the  alkaline  fermentation  makes  rapid 
progress,  the  urine  that  has  stood  is  very  moaio  ur»u>. 

often   alkaline.     Many   crystals   of   am- 

monio-magnesic  phosphate  and  urate  of  ammonium  then  form  in  it;  the  former 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  **  coflin-lid  shape,''  and  the  latter  by  their  "  thorn- 
apple  shape"  (see  Fig.  74),    There  is  also  a  deposit  of  amorphous  phosphates. 

If  we  then  briefly  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  the  urine  is  passed  in  about 
the  normal  amount  in  cystitis.  It  usually  looks  pale,  and  has  an  abundmit  sedi- 
ment, which  can  often  be  recognized  as  purulent  with  the  naked  eye,  and  in  which, 
raicroseopically,  we  can  find  pus-corpusoles,  often  bladder  epithelium,  and  con- 
stantly innumerable  bacteria — usually  short  rods  in  vigorous  motion.  The  alka- 
line fermentation  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  and 
also,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  reaction  of  the  urine.  In  the  severe  diphtheritic 
forma  of  cystitis  we  find  shreds  of  necrotic  tissue  in  the  urine.  If  there  are 
haemorrhages  in  the  bladder,  the  urine  often  contains  red  blood-corpuscles  and 
sometimes  even  large  blood-clots.  The  mucus  in  the  urine  appears  in  milder  cases 
as  a  cloudy  opacity-^— "  nuhccnIaJ"  The  viscid  masses  whi<"h  con  l»e  drawn  out  into 
threads,  and  which  are  usually  abundant  in  the  urine  in  severe  cystitis,  and  some- 
times form  gelatinous  casts  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  urine,  are  not  raucine.  but  they  arise  from  the  pus-corpuscles  and 
the  epitheliima,  changed  and  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  urine,  and  hence  give  the 
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reactious  for  albumen.  It  goes  without  saying  (compare  page  590)  that  cystilici 
urine  is  always  albuminous  from  its  mixture  with  pus-serum.  The  presence  of 
slimy  threads  in  the  urine — the  so-called  "  elap-threads  "  {Tripperftiden) — is 
characteristic  of  gonorrhoaal  cystitis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  already  stated,  the  decomposing  alkaline  urine 
acts  aa  a  chemical  irritant  on  the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  Hence  cystitis  often 
arises  perhaps  in  this  way,  that  the  bacteria  which  have  entered  the  bladder  first 
excite  only  an  alkaline  fermentation,  and  that  then  the  mucous  membrane  is 
affected  by  the  irritation  of  the  ammonia  salts  that  are  formed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  mucous  membrane  endures  this  irritation  for  a  long  time,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  alkaline  fermentation  may  be  observed  iu  cases  which,  upon 
autopsy,  present  an  almost  normal  condition  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane. 
In  addition  to  the  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine,  it  seems  probable  that 
many  other  processes  of  disorganization  may  develop  iu  the  urine,  aa  is  indicated 
by  the  various  sorts  of  bad  odors  which  the  urine  of  severe  cystitis  may  have. , 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  even  a  formation  of  gus  (carbonic  dioxide,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen), giving  rise  to  pneumaturia.  This  indicates  the  development  of  special  bac- 
teria which  generate  gas.  If  the  patient  is  also  suffering  from  diabetes  mellitus, 
the  pneumaturia  may  be  due  to  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  bladder. 

The  other  morbid  sj-mptoms  associated  w^ith  cystitis  usually  depend  only  in 
part  upon  the  disease  itaelf  and  in  part  ujion  some  existing  primary  disease.  The 
most  important  symptom  is  the  fever,  which  is  often  to  be  referred  directly  to  the 
cystitis.  In  severe  cases  it  may  be  very  intense,  and  often  assumes  a  pyiemio 
intermittent  c-haracter,  especially  if  there  have  arisen  pericystitic  suppurations  or 
if  the  cystitis  has  extended  to  the  pelvis  and  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  (see  page 
C54).  An  acute  cystitis  also  may  begin  with  a  chill  and  high  fever.  If  the  escajie 
of  the  purulent  urine,  however,  is  absolutely  free,  fever  may  be  entirely  absent  iu 
spite  of  the  existence  of  cystitis. 

Sometimes  in  severe  cystitis  with  a  marked  alkaline  fermentation  certain  nerv- 
ous a>TDptoms  app>ear,  such  as  headache^  vertigo,  stupor,  and  nausea.  The  idea  has 
been  advanced  tuat  in.  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  an  auto-intoxication  of  the 
body,  since  ammonia  and  perhaps  other  products  of  decomposition,  such  as  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  ( {),  are  absorbed  from,  the  bladder  into  the  blood  (ammonis&mia), 
and  iu  this  way  excite  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  mentioned. 

According  to  the  course  of  the  disease  we  distinguish  an  acute  and  a  chronic 
cystitis.  The  former,  which  may  come  on,  for  example,  after  catheterization,  in 
gonorrhoea,  etc.,  often  termiuatea  favorably  after  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The 
amount  of  mucus  and  pus  in  the  urine  is  never  great.  Chronic  cystitis  is  observed 
especially  as  a  complication  in  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract,  such  aa  stric- 
ture, chronic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  etc.  It  is 
very  often  incurable  because  the  primary  disease  is  incapable  of  improvement  and 
the  cause  of  the  disease  therefore  persists.  The  longer  a  cystitis  lasts,  the  greater 
is  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  severe  and  dangerous  complications,  espe- 
cially the  development  of  a  pyelo-nephritis,  and  the  formation  of  pericystitic 
suppurations.  In  this  way  cystitis,  especially  in  chronic  nervous  diseases,  may 
become  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Treatmeat. — The  dangers  last  mentioned  must  urgently  impress  upon  us  the 
prophylaxis  of  cystitis.  Fortunately,  a  good  deal  can  be  done  in  this  respect*  in 
the  tirst  place,  by  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  use  of  bougies  and  catheteis, 
by  the  greatest  care  for  cleanliness  in  the  use  of  all  instruments  of  this  sort,  and 
by  the  timely  treatment  of  all  those  conditions  which  may  lead  to  cystitis. 

The  treatment  of  cystitis  is,  in  the  milder  and  acute  cases,  hygienic  and  medic- 
inal, but  the  severer  cases  demand  careful  local  treatment. 

In  any  severe,  and  especially  in  any  acute  cystitis,  the  greatest  bodily  rest  (}i\ 
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possible  rest  in  bed)  is  urgently  desirable,  since  otherwise  an  increase  of  the  symp- 
toms and  a  prolongation  of  the  course  of  the  disease  is  the  almost  inevitable 
result.  The  diet  must  be  mild  and  unirritating.  Spiced  food  and  alcoholic  drinks 
are  to  be  avoided,  but  we  should  recommend  an  abundant  supply  of  fluid,  by 
which  the  urine  is  diluted  and  the  bladder  washed  out.  We  have  the  patient 
drink  plenty  of  ordinary  water,  tea  (made  from  uva  ursi,  etc.)f  or  a  suitable  min- 
eral-water, like  Wildunger  or  Eachinger.  A  diet  mainly  of  milk  is  very  good; 
under  it,  improvement  is  often  surprisingly  rapid. 

Among  internal  remedies  those  are  to  be  considered  which  are  eliminated  with 
the  urine,  and  are  thus  able  to  act  on  the  diseased  mucous  membrane,  or  directly 
uix>n  the  agents  of  inflammation  and  the  ammoniacal  fermentation.  One  of  the 
most  efiicient  drugs,  which  never  does  harm  if  proper  caution  is  exercised,  is  chlo- 
rate of  potassium,  of  whose  favorable  influence  on  vesical  catarrh  we  have  often 
convinced  ourselves.  It  is  prescribed  in  an  aqueous  solution,  forty  to  seventy-five 
grains  a  day  (gramme  3-5),  and  it  should  never  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Jbar  less  efficient  than  chlorate  of  potash  are  the  true  astringents,  such  as  tannin 
and  uva  ursi,  which  were  formerly  much  employed.  The  latter  drug  is  said  by 
Lewin  to  contain  a  glucoside,  arbutine,  which  is  itself  recommended  in  doses  of 
forty-five  to  sixty  grains  a  day  (grammes  8-4),  but  its  efficacy  is  doubtful.  Of 
metallic  astringents,  acetate  of  lead  in  powders  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a 
half  (gramme  0.03-0.1),  repeated  several  times  a  day,  is  at  present  seldom  em- 
ployed. In  cases  with  a  decided  purulent  secretion,  if  the  initial  symptoms  of 
irritation  have  abated,  we  may  often  prescribe  with  good  results  resinous  drugs, 
of  which  the  best  are  oil  of  turpentine,  in  capsules  or  in  milk,  or  balsam  of  copaiba. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  is  more  prominent,  salicylic 
acid  in  daily  doses  of  thirty  to  sixty  grains  or  more  (grammes  2-4)  in  capsules, 
and  salol,  in  powders  of  eight  grains  (gramme  0.5),  repeated  several  times  a  day, 
are  specially  to  be  recommended;  naphthaline,  a  grain  and  a  half  to  five  grains 
(gramme  0.1-0.3),  repeated  several  times  a  day,  has  also  been  recommended,  but 
it  may  produce  decidedly  disagreeable  symptoms.  [In  the  same  class  with  the 
remedies  just  named,  but  far  superior  to  them,  is  urotropine,  which  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  water,  after  meals. — V.] 

If  there  are  severe  local  symptoms,  we  prescribe  warm  compresses  and  Tpovd- 
tices  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  In  robust  persons  with  acute  cystitis,  local 
blood-letting  (three  to  six  leeches  to  the  perineum)  sometimes  has  a  decidedly 
favorable  symptomatic  action  in  such  a  case.  In  other  respects  narcotics,  espe- 
cially subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine,  are  the  best  remedy  when  there  is 
severe  pain  and  tenesmus.  Camphor,  extract  of  belladonna,  etc.,  are  much  more 
uncertain  in  their  action.  The  frequent  use  of  protracted  warm  baths  may,  how- 
ever, be  greatly  recommended. 

In  chronic  cystitis  all  the  remedies  previously  mentioned  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered; but  they  are  usually  not  sufllcicut  alone,  and  at  any  rate  they  are  fur  less 
effective,  than  a  methodical  local  treatment.  This  consists  in  a  regular  daily 
washing  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  an  clastic  catheter.  A  rather  long  rubber 
tube  is  attached  to  the  catheter  at  one  end,  and  to  a  funnel  at  the  other,  and  by 
raising  or  lowering  this  funnel  the  bladder  can  be  filled  or  emptied.  We  allow  a 
moderate  amount,  say  three  to  seven  ounces  (100  to  200  cubic  centimetres), 
of  the  warm  fluid  to  run  into  the  bladder  and  cseai)c,  repenting  the  process 
until  the  wash-water  is  clean.  For  this,  ix?rhaps  we  employ  either  a  simple 
one-half  to  one-per-cent.  solution  of  common  salt,  or  preferably  a  warm  and  weak 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  1  to  1,000;  permanganate  of  potash,  1  to  1,000;  or  a 
combination  of  boracic  and  salicylic  acids.  By  treatment  of  this  sort  many  cases 
of  chronic  vesical  catarrh  may  be  cured,  while  the  most  obstinate  may,  at  any  rate, 
be  kept  within  bounds.    In  rebellious  casus  of  purulent  cystitis  it  is  advantageous 
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to  emploj  lauar  caa<t:c.  The  bUdder  is  rinsed  oot.  and  then  *bcmx  fire  omiees 
<fSTSimin0^.  1S4})  of  a  veak  Wtuxlon  of  nitrate  of  silrer,  at  first  1  to  S.<»X  later  as 
stronj^  as  1  to  l/>Xi  or  1  to  ^>X  are  injected  throng  a  catheter.  Tbe  aolmioa  is 
allowerJ  to  remain  tto  or  three  minutes  in  the  bladder  and  then  viibdravn.  What 
is  culUrd  the  Janet  metho'i  of  irrigating  the  bladder  is  also  very  nsefoL  The 
fluid  i<i  placed  in  a  fountain  irringe,  and  made  to  enter  the  bladder  from  the 
urethra,  by  raUing  the  nservoir  high  enough  to  gire  a  presuie  viiich  arezcomtt 
the  fepfaincter  of  the  bladder.  The  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the  coincident 
dilatation  and  lavage  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  urethra. 

It  in  very  important,  in  treating  chronic  catanh  of  the  bladder,  to  consider 
the  po&sible  cause  of  the  condition — for  instance,  stricture,  or  resical  catcnli,  or 
paralyiiis  of  the  bladder. 

In  pericystitic  suppuration  surgical  treatment  is  only  rarely  possible.  We 
must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  purely  symptomatic  prooedure& 


CHAPTER  VI 
SEW    OBOWTH8   TB   THE   BLASDEB 

1.  Cancer  of  the  Bladder. — Primary  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  is  rare.  It 
forms  localized  tumors,  sometimes  with  a  pedicle;  or  it  extends  difiPusely  over  the 
wall  of  the  bladder,  and  in  that  case  leads  to  such  thickening  that  the  bladder  can 
sometimes  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  as  a  firm  tumor.  Secondary  car- 
cinoma of  the  bladder  is  not  infrequently  due  to  direct  involvement  by  extensi<m 
from  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  uterus,  prostate,  or  rectum. 

The  early  symptoms  of  primary  cancer  of  the  bladder  consist  of  disturbances 
of  micturition,  which  are  often  difficult  to  explain.  Usually  the  first  indication 
of  the  special  local  disease  consists  of  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  urine, which 
is  probably  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  ulceration  in  the  tumor.  Then  the 
complete  picture  of  severe  chronic  cystitis  is  rapidly  developed,  a  particularly 
characteristic  symptom  being  the  frequent,  though  irregular,  appearance  of  blood 
in  the  urine.  The  condition  becomes  most  distressing  if  the  vesical  termination 
of  the  urethra  is  occluded  by  the  new  growth.  In  the  cases  which  we  have  seen, 
cancerous  cachexia  did  not  develop  until  rather  late.  One  case  was  in  the  person 
of  a  quite  young  man.  In  general,  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  seldom  occu- 
pies more  than  one  or  two  years. 

The  diagnosis  of  vesical  cancer  is  not  always  easy,  particularly  at  first.  The 
main  [Kjint  is,  that  when  there  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the  bladder  and  no  other 
fiufficient  reason  for  it  is  discovered,  we  should  think  of  the  possibility  of  tuber- 
culosis or  cancer,  and  make  a  careful  examination  with  these  severe  conditions  in 
mind.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  by  finding  bits  of  the 
tumor  in  the  urine,  but  this  is  not  invariably  possible;  consequently  a  number  of 
methods  have  l>een  elaborated  to  facilitate  early  recognition  of  vesical  tumors  by 
moans  of  a  direct  and  careful  examination  of  the  bladder — thus  we  have:  cystos- 
'•"py  (Nitzc);  exploratory  cystotomy;  and  in  women  dilatation  of  the  urethra 
and  digital  examination  of  the  bladder.  Particulars  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
feduros  and  their  vnhie  are  to  V>e  found  in  monographs,  and  in  them  the  reader 
(•Mil  also  inform  himself  as  to  the  results  of  the  attempts  which  have  thus  far  been 
niiHlc  to  remove  vesical  tumors  by  operation. 

y.  Papilloma  of  the  bladder  is  usually  a  very  soft  fibroma,  which  is  located  in 
the  trigonum  or  fundus  and  has  delicate  waving  papillse,  which  are  covered  with 
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seireral  layers  of  cylindrical  epithelium.  The  local  discomfort  which  this  not 
very  rare  form  of  tumor  occasions  is  often  slight,  but  the  haemorrhage  it  causes 
may  be  very  important,  being  chronic  and  obstinate;  for  months  and  years  the 
iisematuria  may  be  more  or  less  continuous.  The  clotted  blood  as  it  passes  through 
the  urethra  often  assumes  the  shape  of  a  worm.  There  is  not  much  disturbance  of 
micturition  unless  portions  of  the  tumor  obstruct  the  inner  end  of  the  urethra. 
Any  one  who  has  had  the  experience  which  we  have  had  of  seeing  an  otherwise 
healthy  and  vigorous  man  die  because  of  persistent  hsemorrhage  from  a  papilloma 
hardly  as  big  as  a  walnut,  can  not  insist  enough  upon  the  value  of  an  early  and 
■certain  diagnosis  (reached  by  examining  portions  of  the  tumor,  or,  still  better,  by 
•cystoscopy)  and  of  surgical  treatment. 


CHAPTER   VII 

ENITBESIS    NOCTUSNA 

{A'octurnaf  Incontiuenct  of  I'rint) 

Enuresis  noctuma  is  a  nervous  affection  of  the  bladder  by  no  means  rare  in 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  therefore  quite  important  in  its  practical  relations. 
Of  course,  in  small  children  there  is  no  sharp  boundary  to  be  drawn  between 
normal  and  pathological  conditions ;  but  it  is  decidedly  pathological  if  larger  chil- 
<lren,  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age  and  even  older,  pass  their  urine  in  bed  more 
or  less  frequently  during  sleep,  in  spite  of  well-developed  reasoning  powers  and 
professedly  the  best  intentions.  This  may  extend  to  the  years  of  puberty  and  even 
beyond,  and  then  it  frequently  produces  a  very  depressing  mental  influence  upon 
the  patient.  Special  causes  for  it  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  most  cases.  We  are 
•compelled  to  assume  either  an  abnormal  weakness  of  the  sphincter,  which  is  prob- 
ably sometimes  congenital,  or  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  detrusor.  Some- 
times, but  not  invariably,  the  child  has  a  neurotic  constitution.  At  any  rate,  in 
-wetting  the  bed  at  night  the  process  of  micturition  comes  on  in  a  purely  reflex 
way,  but  it  is  often  accompanied  by  certain  ideas  in  dreams  referable  to  micturi- 
tion. It  does  not  hold  in  all  cases  that  the  sleep  is  especially  deep.  Many  patients, 
of  course,  do  not  notice  the  mishap  till  morning,  but  others  almost  always  wake 
•directly  after.  The  involuntary  micturition  usually  occurs  in  the  first  hours  after 
going  to  sleep,  but  sometimes  it  is  later,  and  even  toward  morning.  By  day  mic- 
turition is  often  perfectly  normal;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  even  then  a  notice- 
able weakness  of  the  bladder,  so  that  the  child  has  to  make  water  oftener  than 
usual,  and  sometimes  even  wets  its  clothes. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  we  can  usually  find  no  special  cause  for  the  trouble, 
still,  in  some  cases,  certain  morbid  changes  in  the  urinary  organs  may  give  rise  to 
the  incontinence.  We  should,  therefore,  in  every  case  at  least  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  stone  in  the  bladder,  of  congenital  phimosis  and  adhesions  of  the  pre- 
puce to  the  glans  penis,  of  ascaridos,  of  inflammatory  conditions,  and  foreign 
hodies  in  the  vagina,  and  make  a  special  exnnnnation  into  these  points.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  polyuria  caused  by  diabetes  or  renal  disease,  and  finally,  of 
course,  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  purely  nervous  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  we 
must  exclude  the  existence  of  any  actual  anatomical  spinal  affection. 

In  all  the  cases  just  mentioned,  tlio  treatment  must  be  directed  first  to  the 

primary  disease;  but  in  the  ordinary  no<?turnal  incontinence  the  treatment  must 

be  aimed  at  the  symptom  of  nocturnal  micturition  as  far  as  possible.    The  child 

must  take  only  a  very  little  fluid  in  the  evening,  and  he  should  be  made  to  empty 
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his  bladder  immediately  before  going  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  once  ae:ain  later,  lie 
ahould  not  be  covered  up  too  warmly,  and,  if  possible,  he  should  not  lie  on  his  back 
during  sleep.    Tying  a  brush  to  the  back  is  therefore  a  well-known  domeatic  wm- 
edy.    It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  child  should  be  made  to  lie  in  bed,  with 
the  hips  elevated  and  the  head  low.    A  somewhat  strict  mental  treatment  is  (dxexi 
effective,  since  thus  the  attention  to  the  process  is  increased,  although  uncun- 
sciously,  and  the  child  often  learns  to  wake  up  at  the  right  time.    Wo  hav«scen 
many  cases  of  enuresis,  which  did  not  recover  when  treated  at  home,  get  wll 
quite  rapidly  when  the  children  were  isolated  in  the  hospital.    The  eraploymrtut 
of  the  rod  is  rarely  allowable;  on  the  other  hand,  we  often  must  shield  the  ehikii 
from  injudicious  parents. 

Intenuil  remedies,  such  as  belladonna  and  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  were  fol 
merly  re<*o  mm  ended,  but  they  seldom  do  good.     Lately  the  tincture  of  rhuj  ir 
matica  has  been  employed  again;  of  this,  fifteen  drops  are  given  in  the  ttfteniw^i 
and  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed.    In  anaemic  children  preparations  of  iroi 
are  indicated.    It  is  often  useful  to  employ  electricity,  although  it  may  be  thntlb* 
only  influence  it  has  is  psychical.    We  put  the  broad  anode  over  the  lumbar  ^»^c^« 
and  the  smaller  kathode  over  the  region  of  the  bladder  or  on  the  perineum,  m* 
let  quite  a  strong  conTitaiii  current  pass  through  for  two  or  three  minutes.   Tb« 
current  may  also  be  interrupted  and  closed  a  few  times.    Then  we  pass  the  mhi 
end  of  (Uic  conducting  cord,  which  we  make  the  knthi>de,  into  the  mouth  of  tl>« 
urethra  for  one  or  two  centimetres,  while  we  place  the  other  broad  electrode  ontb< 
perineum  or  above  the  symphysis,  and  let  quite  a  strong  and  somewhat  painfuJ 
faradic  current  act  for  one  or  two  minues  (SeeligmiilJer).    The  sittings  niuit  nt 
first  be  repeated  daily.    It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  to  let  the  whole  body  b«  well 
rubbed  with  cold  water  before  going  to  sleep.    It  is  said  that  in  obstinate  cue*^ 
the  introduction  of  large  bougies  and  the  consequent  distention  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  urethra  are  often  attended  with  rapid  improvement. 

Even  in  cases  in  which,  despite  careful  treatment,  no  permanent  niooesi  i» 
attained,  we  have  this  consolation  with  regard  to  the  prognosis,  that  in  simple 
enuresis  the  abnormal  condition  usually  undergoes  gradual  and  spontanniiu  itn- 
provement  as  the  patient  grows  older. 

[Belladonna,  strychnia,  or  nux  vomica,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  are  often 
of  unquestionable  service.  If  the  enuresis  is  only  nocturnal,  bellndoona  alo^ic 
may  be  used,  either  in  a  single  dose  at  bedtime  or  three  times  a  day.  If  the 
enuresis  is  diurnal  also,  the  two  drugs  should  be  combined  and  given  three  or  f<»wr 
times  a  day.] 
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CHAPTER  I 
ACTTTE    ABTICTJIiAB    BHEITMATISM 

iEtiolog^. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  an  infectious  disease.  This  is 
shown  by  all  its  clinical  and  anatomical  characteristics,  and  although  we  are  not 
yet  definitely  acquainted  with  the  specific  organized  poison  which  gives  rise  to  it 
(vide  infra),  still,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  course  of  the  disease,  unless  we  assume  that  it  is  caused  by  an  infec- 
tious germ. 

Like  many  other  infectious  diseases,  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  often  indis- 
putably endemic  and  epidemic.  According  to  Hirseh,  the  disease  is  most  preva- 
lent in  the  temperate  zones,  being  much  rarer  in  cold  and  tropical  latitudes ;  but 
even  in  Europe  it  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  frequency,  and  certain  districts  of 
England,  Belgium,  and  Russia  are  said  to  be  almost  exempt  from  it.  It  is  also 
possible  to  observe  epidemic  influences  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  its  appear- 
ance, as  already  intimated.  In  Leipsic,  where  articular  rheumatism  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  acute  diseases,  we  observed  for  years  that  at  certain  times 
there  were  only  a  few  cases,  while  at  others  there  was  a  striking  increase  in 
their  number.  Usually  attacks  are  most  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  but  again  it  is  sometimes  in  summer  that  the  disease  is  especially 
common. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  taking  cold  is  always  mentioned  as 
of  first  imjwrtance ;  and  in  fact  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  cold  does 
often  seem  to  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  This  result,  however, 
seldom  follows  a  single  severe  exposure,  but  it  much  more  frequently  follows  long- 
continued  "  rheumatogenous  influences,"  as  we  may  call  them,  and  in  particular 
the  long-continued  influence  of  wet  and  cold,  certain  occupations — for  example, 
washing  and  scrubbing — inhabiting  unhealthy  damp  dwellings,  and  the  like. 
This  explains  why  those  who  follow  certain  callings  are  especJally  subject  to 
articular  rheumatism ;  thus  servant-girls  and  coachmen  are  frequently  victims  to 
the  disease.  And  yet  it  is  possible  to  regard  all  these  injurious  influences  as  being 
merely  indirect  causes,  assuming  that  they  favor  the  devolopmont  or  action  of  the 
specific  micro-organisms;  and,  furtliermoro.  it  is  by  no  means  exceptional  to  see 
a  case  of  articular  rheumatism  in  which  no  history  of  exposure  to  cold  can  be 
obtained. 

Sex  exerts  no  special  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  the  disease.  As  to  age, 
acute  articular  rheumatism  is  most  frequent  in  young  adults  between  fifteen  and 
thirty-five  years  old.  In  later  life,  and  particularly  in  old  age,  it  is  much  rarer. 
In  children  six  years  old  or  more  the  disease  is  not  especially  infrequent,  but  in 
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younger  childreu  it  CKJCura  only  exceptionally.  We  may  be  permitted  to  meutioa 
a  single  interesting  case  which  we  met  with  in  Leipsic,  where  u  child  who  died 
when  only  a  few  days  old,  and  whose  mother  at  the  time  of  its  birth  waa  auflerinc 
from  a  severe  nttiick  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  wiis  found  to  have  rauItipU 
purulent  arthritis. 

Of  precisely  what  variety  the  special  germ  oi  acute  rheumatism  may  be  ve  do 
not  yet  know.  Still,  many  recent  investigations  (Sahii  and  others)  seem  topwve 
that,  at  least  in  many  cases,  the  chief  role  is  played  by  the  staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes. If  this  claim  is  confirmed  it  will  deprive  acute  articular  rhcumalisui  of  the 
most  part  of  its  specific  churucter,  from  an  cetiological  point  of  view.  In  tiiAt 
case,  we  would  have  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  special  clinical  form  of  staphylococcu* 
infection,  and  place  it  among  the  mild  varieties  of  septic  infection.  Indeed,  upon 
more  careful  consideration,  this  conception  of  articular  rheumatism  seems  rery 
probable.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all  varieties  of  constitutional  sepsis  the  joint* 
are  particularly  apt  to  be  involved.  It  has  also  l)eeu  shown  by  numerous  obsemi- 
tions  that  hta[ihytococci  are  most  frequently  found  to  be  the  infectious  gemij  in. 
cases  of  flcutc  iH-nitrn  ciidof-tirditiM,  cuiisequently  we  should  expect  that  a  constitu- 
tional infection  with  the  stapliybx?occu8  would,  os  a  rule,  display  itself  by  f?Trr 
and  multiple  semus  arthritis.  Very  often  there  are  at  the  same  time  other  local 
disturbances.  These  are  the  so-ealled  '*  complications  "  of  articular  rbeumatinn, 
"whifrh,  however,  would  be  more  correctly  termed  special  localizations  of  the  ini«^— 
tious  germs  (vide  supra,  endocarditis,  pericarditi^,  pleurisy,  etc.).  Not  iiifn-— 
quently  these  localizations  in  the  other  serous  membranes  may  appear  prcviou*  ta 
the  swelling  of  the  joints^  ur  even  without  any  articular  swelling,  and  yet  they 
may  be,  in  an  etiological  jHtint  of  vi<_'W,  prt-cisely  analogous  to  articular  rbean»- 
tism.  If.  however,  we  are  not  yet  inclined  to  accept  the  designation  of  acnte 
articular  rhomnatism  as  a  mild  septic  infection,  then  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
speak  of  all  the  forms  of  disease  which  belong  in  this  class  and  which  are  clo<cly 
related  to  one  another,  as  due  to  a  "  rheumatic  infection,"  employing  the  wurd 
rheumatic  with  a  spcH?iul  idea  of  tptiology. 

If  we  conceive  of  articular  rheumatism  in  the  way  just  indicated  as  a  clinic«lly 
well-characterized  constilutiunal  infection — [lerhaps  with  staphylococci — the  up*'* 
question  is  the  place  of  infection,  and  its  gate  of  entrance.  It  seems  probable 
that  tlie  i>hice  is  not  the  same  in  every  case.  Very  often  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  path  by  which  infection  entered;  yet  we  may  sometimes  ascertaiB  by 
careful  questioning  that  the  arthritis  was  preceded  by  a  mild  sore  throat,  or  a 
larj'ngitis,  or  an  intestinal  disturbance.  Indeed,  we  often  find  even  small  abra- 
sions of  the  skin  and  similar  lesions.  It  is  probable  that  such  statements  of  IB* 
patient  and  discoveries  of  the  jdiysician  indicate  the  sturting-[joint  uf  \\\c  iui'^^ 
tion  in  the  individual  case. 

?^ow  that  we  have  become  clear  as  tu  the  mode  of  development  of  articvJ*' 
rheumatism,  we  have  gained  also  a  sMti>»factory  conception  of  the  so-called  afOrtO*' 
ary  rheumatism  which  occurs  subsequently  to  s«'arlet  fever,  raeningitis.  and  tftb*' 
acute  diseases.     It  is  probable  that  in  most  instance's  these  are  due  to  srcood*'^ 
infectiejn  with  the  stflphyloef»ccus,  although,  of  course,  it  can  not  be  denied  a  p^^ 
that  other  varieties  of  germs  may  produce  iuHummation  of  the  joints — «»,  g.,  rt)*^'* 
pie  purulent  arthritis  is  i^robahly  due  in  most  cases  to  streptococci.     Ver>'  ^ 
quently\  however,  the  [jrimnry  diseu.se  itself  is  tx-casloned  by  staphylococci, 
is  the  case  in  many  instances  of  chronic  valvular  disease.    Tf  a  "  8e<?oudar>* "  ji<^ 
articular  rheumatism  occurs  in  such  diseases,  as  it  often  does,  the  proc«*»  ia  t** 
regarded  merely  as  a  fresh  acute  infection,  starting  from  the  old  focus. 

A  very  noteworthy  fact  is  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  can  not  be  !»' 
bered  among  those  infectious  diseases  which  usually  ot^cur  but  onoe  in  the  ** 
individual.    On  tln^  contrary,  the  disease  has  the  same  iJeculinrity  as  pneu 
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and  eiysipelas,  of  appearing  with  noticeable  frequency  several  times  in  the  same 
individual,  so  that  when  a  person  has  once  had  articular  rheumatism,  even  though 
it  has  left  no  sequelsB  behind  it,  he  seems  to  be  more  liable  than  before  to  the 
disease.  It  is  not  exceptional  to  meet  persons  who  have  had  five  or  more  attacks 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

Symptomatology. — The  chief  symptom  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  an 
acute  febrile  synovitis,  which  almost  always  a£Fects  several  joints.  The  synovitis 
is  associated  with  the  usual  local  phenomena  of  swelling  and  tenderness  in  the 
parts  affected.  Often  this  articular  affection  is  the  first  symptom,  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  the  only  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  exceptional 
for  the  arthritic  trouble  to  be  preceded  by  certain  prodromal  or  initiatory  symp- 
toms, as  is  true  of  other  infectious  diseases.  These  prodromata  consist  either  of  a 
alight  general  malaise,  or  of  certain  local  symptoms.  It  is  not  rare,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  have  sore  throat,  or,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, laryngitis.  Still,  the  precursors  are  usually  mild;  and  they  may,  as  we 
have  said,  fail  to  appear  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  they  may  easily  escape  notice.  In 
iome  few  cas^  the  only  symptoms  at  first  are  febrile;  there  may  be  no  other 
marked  constitutional  symptoms,  or  there  may  be  a  typhoidal  condition  with  en- 
larged spleen,  and  diarrhoea.  Then,  some  days  later,  the  characteristic  swelling 
>f  the  joints  appears  (Wagner).  Taken  in  connection  with  the  view  of  the. nature 
>f  articular  rheumatism  which  we  have  elaborated  above,  this  behavior  has  noth- 
ng  inexplicable  about  it — merely,  the  constitutional  symptoms  develop  some  little 
;ime  before  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

The  articular  disturbance  is  almost  always  very  rapid  in  its  development. 
Some  of  the  larger  joints  are  usually  first  affected,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  lower 
extremities  somewhat  of  tener  than  those  of  the  upper.  It  is  extremely  exceptional 
for  all  the  joints  that  are  affected  to  be  attacked  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  , 
lomewhat  characteristic  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  that  it  "jumps  from  one 
oint  to  another."  To-day  this  joint  will  be  affected  and  to-morrow  that,  while  the 
oint  first  attacked  may  still  remain  diseased  or  undergo  rapid  recovery.  Thus, 
.here  may  be  either  a  few  joints  affected  or  many,  in  varying  sequence,  and  they 
nay  sometimes  be  affected  rapidly  and  at  other  times  more  slowly.  In  many 
)f  the  milder  cases  the  disease  is  an  extremely  temporary  one,  while  in  others  it 
nay  attach  itself  most  persistently  to  some  one  or  more  joints. 

There  is  usually  fever  in  addition  to  the  arthritis;  but  it  is  not  usually  very 
ligh,  seldom  exceeding  103**  (39.5°  C).  The  fever,  on  the  whole,  corresponds  with 
ihe  arthritic  phenomena,  and  does  not  present  an  especially  typical  curve,  bnt 
me  which  is  irregularly  remittent.  Wo  have  scarcely  ever  seen  the  disease  begin 
vith  an  initial  rigor;  and  the  so-called  "  general  febrile  symptoms  "  of  headache, 
tupor,  and  subjective  feeling  of  heat  are  as  a  rule  ill  marked  in  acute  rheuma- 
ism.  This  indicates  that  the  constitutional  infection  does  not,  owing  to  the 
>eculiar  nature  of  rheumatic  infection,  attain  great  severity.  The  skin  is  notice- 
ibly  inclined  to  perspiration,  but  the  perspiration  is  not  at  all  a  result  of  any 
udden  fall  in  temperature  such  as  is  seen  in  other  diseases. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  alternate  ameliorations  and  aggrava- 
ions  of  the  local  symptoms  and  of  the  fever,  and  lasts,  particularly  if  it  is  not 
reated,  one  or  more  weeks,  or  a  still  longer  period.  Often  the  entire  course  of 
he  disease  under  such  circumstances  is  made  up  of  separate  "  attacks  "  (vide 
nfra),  there  being  repeated  improvement  followed  by  articular  swelling  and  fever. 
\,t  last,  however,  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear,  and  the  patient  enters  upon  a 
edious  but  complete  convalescence. 

In  contrast  with  this  simple  course  the  clinical  picture  may  be,  in  other  cases, 
anch  more  complex,  for  the  peculiar  infectious  character  of  articular  rheuma- 
ism  renders  possible  many  complications  and  peculiarities.     The  protean  char- 
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acter  of  the  disease  will  be  evident  upon  a  perusal  of  the  following  description  of 
the  s.\'inptora5  referable  to  the  different  org^aiis  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  Different  Organs,  and  Peculiarities  in  the  Course 
of  the  Disease. — 1.  Joints  and  Shkatiis  or  thk  Tlndons. — The  favorable  termina- 
tion of  most  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  prevents  us  from  often  ex:imin- 
ing  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  affected  joints;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  most  instances  the  trouble  is  merely  a  simple  serous  synovitis — that  is,  an  in- 
flanmiation  of  the  sjTiovial  membrane,  with  an  exudation  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  composed  mainly  of  serum  with  but  little  admixture  of  fibrine  and  pus.  The 
synovial  membrane  itself,  in  the  cases  which  do  come  to  autopsy,  is  usually  very 
little  affected.  It  ia  somewhat  injected,  opaque,  and  thickened.  Xecrosia  of  the 
cartilages  is  seen  only  in  severe  cases,  or  in  those  which  have  lasted  a  rather  Ion?  -^ 
time.  From  a  cUnical  standpoint,  the  articular  disturbance  is  noticeable  chiefly  ■'^' 
for  the  pain  which  it  causes  the  patient  upon  everj'  movement  of  the  joint  and  .K 
any  pressure  upon  it.  The  tenderness  is  often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  '^=> 
slight  objective  signs  of  inflammation,  for  a  joint  which  is  extremely  sensitive  ^^=v 
may  appear  to  be  scarcely  at  all  diseased.  Usually,  however,  the  joints  exhibit  -^"t 
the  signs  of  synovitis.  The  effusion  into  the  joint  produces  an  evident  swelling,  .^.'S, 
which  can  be  seen  particularly  well  in  the  knees,  but  also  in  the  joints  of  the  -^^»e 
ankle,  wrist,  shotilder,  and  elbow,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  smaller  joints  of  the  -^^^e 

fingers  and  toes,  particularly  the  great  toe.    It  is  rather  exceptional  to  detect  swell J- 

[•  ing  of  the  hip-joint.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  swelling  in  the-s^E^e 
region  of  the  joint,  particularly  the  ankle  or  wrist,  is  often  less  the  result  of  a-«^K.a 
synovial  effusion  than  of  an  inflammatory  periarticular  npdema.  This  cedema,^  -^, 
for  example,  may  extend  over  almost  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  hand.— ^  .^B. 
The  joints  are  by  no  means  invariably  the  only  parts  attacked.  Xot  infrcQuently^^^J' 
there  are  analogous  inflammatory  changes  visible  in  the  sheatiis  of  the  tendons,^  ^^. 
the  bursro,  and  perhaps,  in  many  casea,  even  the  fnscitE  and  muscles.  The  8kin«~:^ni 
over  the  affected  joints  often  has  an  inflammatory  blush,  which  is  usually  pale —  ^^s- 
red  and  six)tted,  and  can  be  best  seen  at  the  ankle,  knee,  and  wrist.  It  has  beera  ^n 
maintained  that  the  cutaneous  .sensibility  is  diminished  over  the  joints  affected.  -^^< 
but  we  regard  this  as  a  mi.^take. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  joints  attacked  and  the  sequence  in  whicfacz^^  h 
they  are  attacked  differ  greatly  in  different  cases;  but  almost  invariably  a  numb<=-iKr  '^^f 
of  joints  suffer,  so  that  any  monarticular  arthritis  should  not  be  regarded  as  rheu—  ^^' 
matic  except  after  careful  deliberation  (vide  infra,  diagnosis).    It  should  be  saif^i^  ^ 
that,  in  mild  cases,  there  may  be  only  two  or  three  joints  affected,  these  heingrj^-g 
usually  some  of  the  larger  joints  of  the  extremities ;  and  of  these,  one  may  be  sc^^  ^^ 
much  worse  than  the  others  that  their  participation  in  the  trouble  can  be  ascer— '•"^' 
tained  only  by  careful  questioning  and  examination.    In  severe  cases,  on  the  othew  "^^ 
hand,  the  numl.>cr  of  joints  attacked  is  often  very  great.     Such  patients  becomc^^'-** 
extremely  helpless,  because  any  movement  is  possible,  if  at  all.  only  under  tht-^  -^* 
penalty  of  verj'  severe  suffering.    The  patient  usually  lies  with  bended  knees  ancfc^^^^^ 
feet  cun'ed  so  as  to  be  concave  on  the  plantar  surface,  and  screams  with  pain  al^     ^ 
any  attempt  to  change  his  position.  The  joints  of  the  trunk  sometimes  part icipatts — ^ 
in  the  disease,  but  hardly  ever  except  in  the  severe  cases;  the  articulations  of  thtrr^** 
vertebne,  the  stcrno-clavicular  joint,  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the^^^ 
symphysis  pubis,  are  then  particularly  apt  to  be  affected. 

The  fugitive  character  of  the  arthrittg  has  been  spoken  of  as  characteristic  o^^^ 

acute  articular  rheumatism,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  com " 

paratively  large  swellings  of  the  joints  soon  abate  and  yield  to  new  disturbance-s  ir-* 
other  joints;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  persi-st  ver>'  obstinately  ir»- 
a  single  joint.    In  this  case  one  joint  or  rarely  several  joints  are  attacked  witl^" 
marked  severity,  either  from  the  start  or  subsequently  to  milder  affections  o/" 
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joints,  and  often  remain  for  weeks  swollen  or  painful,  long  after  all  other 
symptoms  huve  vanished. 

2.  Cardiac  Symptoms. — The  condition  of  the  heart  in  acute  artiRulftr  rheumu- 
tism  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  joints.  The  physician  should  therefore, 
in  every  case,  even  the  mildest,  maintain  a  continuous  watch  over  this  organ.  In 
1636  BouiUaud  made  careful  auscultatory  investigations  in  this  disease,  and  was 
thus  the  first  to  discover  that  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatisra  is,  with 
noticeable  frequency,. accompanied  by  endocarditis,  and  sometimes  even  by  peri- 
carditis. Complications  of  this  sort  may  cx?cut  in  any  case,  whether  mild  or  severe, 
©r  may  be  absent  in  any  case,  even  the  worst.  They  may  develop  at  the  beginning 
*or  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Their  development  is  often  unattended 
ty  any  subjective  symptoms,  so  that  they  can  be  recognized  only  by  careful  phys- 
ical examination.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  onset  of  cardiac  disease  is  marked 
ly  a  fresh  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  or  possibly  by  palpitation,  or  by  painful  sen- 
sations in  the  pnEcordia,  or  by  dyspna-a. 

We  will  consider  first  rheumatic  endocarditis.  This  is  almost  always  the  be- 
nign verrucous  variety  (see  page  30C).  It  is  fur  more  prone  to  attack  the  mitral 
•than  the  aortic  valve,  and  is  accordingly  usually  betrayed  by  a  blowing  systolic 
Tnumiur  at  the  heart's  apex.  Uncertainty  may  be  cast  upon  the  diagnosis  by  the 
fact  that  functional  murmurs  are  not  very  iufrequent  at  the  apex  or  at  the  base 
of  the  heart  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  We  once  observed  a  case  of 
* hyperpyretic  rheumatism"  (vide  infra)  in  which  there  was  an  evident  murmur 
of  this  sort  during  life,  and  yet  at  the  autopsy  we  were  able  to  assure  mirselves 
of  the  normal  condition  of  the  cardiac  valves.  Even  an  expert  may  for  n  time  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  many  cardiac  murmurs,  and  this  explains  in  part 
'the  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  frequency  of  cardiac  complications  in  acute 
iTheuraatism,  In  general,  one  may  say  that  such  complications  occur  in  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  endocar- 
ditis we  do  not  need  to  describe  over  again  in  this  connection  (see  the  chapters  on 
tcute  and  chronic  endocarditis).  Complete  recovery  is  possible.  Often,  however, 
%he  lesion  gives  rise  to  a  chronic  endi-K?arditis — that  is,  to  a  cardiac  valvular  dis- 
ease, which  lasts  through  life. 

,  The  close  connection  Iw^twceri  endoenrditis  and  the  arthritis  must  formerly 
luive  seemed  very  puzzling,  despite  the  many  hypotheses  made  to  explain  it.  Our 
present  conception  of  articular  rheumatism  as  a  septic  {staphylo^oijoeus)  infe*:;- 
tion  renders  the  frequent  developtnent  of  cndrx'arditis  easily  explicable.  It  is 
Sue  to  a  settlement  of  the  germs,  which  are  circulating  in  the  blood,  upon  the 
cardiac  valves  (see  page  304).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  staphylococci  are  almost 
invariably  found  in  the  infliimmatory  deposits  of  "rheumatic"  endocarditis. 
[The  endocarditis,  therefore,  is  not  strictly  a  "  complication,"  but  n  symptom  of 
khe  disease. 

Rheumatic  pericarditis  is  not  infrequent,  although  less  comnioti  than  endocar- 
litis.  The  only  certain  way  to  recognize  it  is  by  a  characteristic  friction-sound; 
nd  even  when  this  is  heard  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  significance,  inasmuch 
Is  functional  murmurs  are  not  infrequently  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  The 
feericarditis  is  of  a  sero-fibrinous  nature.  Sometimes  it  is  of  alight  severity;  but  it 
Hay  be  extremely  severe,  with  a  large  effusion  and  the  most  urgt^nt  dyspnooa 
JB6e  IMtge  359).  In  rare  instances  this  pericarditis  proves  fatal.  Usnnlly,  however, 
eoovery  ens^ues,  although  in  severe  cnt^s  there  may  be  obliteration  of  the  peri- 
lardial  sac.  with  the  consequences  desr-ribed  on  page  364. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  pericanlitis  develops  it  i^*  probable  that  in  most  cases 
ihere  is  a  direct  infection  of  tho  pericardium  from  the  blnod.  In  some  cases,  how- 
iver,  we  are  inclined  to  fl«i*umc  that  the  infection  of  the  perioarrlium  comes  from 
he  endocardium,  and  probably  in  most  instances  from  the  aortic  valves   (see 
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pag^e  359).  We  have  repeatedly  foxind  a  distinct  aortic  insuffieieney  to  have  heen 
left  behind  after  rheiiimatic  pericarditis,  the  heart  having  preriously  been  b<'althy. 

We  shoiuld  also  mention  that  there  may  be  functiono!  cardiac  derangement 
without  any  grave  anatomical  lesion.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  functional 
murmurs.  There  may  also  be  a  rapid  and  irregnlar  pulse,  and,  in  rare  instances, 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris  of  apparently  purely  nervous  origin. 

3.  Seroi's  and  Mrcous  Membranes. — We  have  not  only  pericarditis  in  associa- 


tion with  articular  rheumatism,  but  also  pleurisy  and  peritqnitis,  so  that  we  ma.»  '  ^*y 
say  that  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is  mainly  upoiiM  mi 
all  serous  membranes,  inclusive  of  the  joints.    It  should  be  said  that  rheumatic^a^  e 

pleurisy,  and  particularly  rheumatic  peritonitis,  are  much  less  frequent  than  endo ^o- 

carditis  and  pericarditis,  but  we  have  repeatedly  seen  in  severe  cases  rheumati«^z^  -C 
pleurisy,  with  serous  effusion,  on  one  or  even  on  both  sides.  In  such  severe  attacks^^.^^ 
it  is  not  exceptional  to  find  several  serous  cavities  simultaneously  involved — forar^or 
instance,  the  pericardium  and  pleura;  so  that  in  such  instances  the  inflammatioEcra^-n 
may  have  extended  directly  from  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura,  or  ricf  versa^^^^:sa, 
although  direct  infection  of  the  pleura  by  the  blood  is  perfectly  possible.  Rheu —  j*cj- 
matic  peritonitis,  indicated  by  distention  of  the  abdomen  with  a  moderate  cxuda —  -^ca- 
tion and  by  tenderness,  has  been  absolutely  diagnosticated  in  n  few  cases.  Here  ■^=^, 
also,  the  inflammation  may  appear  independently,  or  maj'  be  due  to  extensioii:"^^:  ■^n 
from  the  pleura  through  the  diaphragm. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  seldom  greatly  affected  in  acute  articular  rheuma—  -*3- 
tiatn.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  there  vo&y^^^J 
be  catarrhal  affections  of  the  pharynx,  larjnx.  stomach,  or  intestines;  whiclr::i~^h 
lesions  probably  facilitate  the  "  rheumatic  "  infection.  Brrmchitis  is  spoken  of  bji^^^y 
the  older  authors  as  frequent,  but  it  is  probubly  in  many  eases  not  due  directlj^^ -ly 
to  the  rheumatism,  but  is  a  complication,  just  as  in  any  disease  attended  by  great"  .^Bt 
prostration, 

4.  Skin.- — Cutaneous  phenomena   are  not  infrequent   in   the  course  of  acut6^  ::^e 
articular  rheurnatisra.     A  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  tendency  tc^ -^o 
profuse  perspiration.     The  perspiration  often  has  a  strongly  acid  odor  and  re^c-  ^E^* 
tion.    Many  patients  exhibit  an  abundant  crop  of  sudamina,  the  back  in  particu  ^^kU- 
lar  beine   sfiraetimes   entirely   covered.      Sometimes   there   are   other  cutaneoue^  .^C39 
eruptions.    In  a  whole  series  of  cases  we  observed  erythema  nodosum.     This  nf-    -^t- 
fected  the  lower  extremities  more  than  the  upi>er.     Urticaria  is  not  very  infre-  '^^^~ 
quent,  while  hpry)es  labialis  has  been  very   rare   in  our  experience.     It   is  welT  ^M" » 
known  that  arthritic  affections  and  the  so-called  "lift-morrhagic  diseases''  are  it  -^f  ° 
many  ways  related  to  each  other;  and   it  is  therefore  an  interesting  fact  thaf    -*t 
extensive  ha?morrhagic  disturbance  of  the  skin  also  oecurs  in  connection  with~^-J* 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had  opportunity  to  observe  -^^^ 
We  have  seen  several  cases  of  hiemorrhagic  urticaria:  wheals  appear  upon  thcJ^   * 
skin,  and  a  hjemorrhage  takes  place  into  their  centers  and  spreads  gradually.  " 
There  may  also  be  simple  cutaneous  ecchymoses.     These  may  in  s.evere  cases  b^3 
merely  one   symptom   of   a   >^eneral   hipmorrhagic   diathesis,   with   hreniorrhage^ 
from  mucous  membranes.     The  occurrence  of  all  these  symptoms  shows  cleirlj^ 
that  no  sharp  dividing  line  can  well  be  drawn  between  the  various  disordeis. 

5,  The  Muscles  and  Nervous  System. — The  condition  of  the  muscles  is  verj — 
important  in  many  cases  of  acute  polyarthritis.    They  are  often  quite  painful  ttn 
pressure,  and  apparently  somewhat  swollen  about  a  joint  that  has  been  long  af- 
fected.   The  muscular  atrophies  and  muscular  paralyses  that  often  remain  after 
the  arthritis  has  disappeared  are  especially  important. 

According  to  a  general  law,  there  are  certain  definite  trophic  relations  betireeit- 
a  joint  and  the  mu.«cles  belonging  to  it,  whereby  almost  every  severe  and  persistent, 
disease  of  the  joint  is  necessarily  followed  by  an  atrophy  of  the  affected  ransolf-- 
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The  extensors  of  the  joint  are  often  most  affected  by  this  atrophy.  This  atrophy 
has  long  been  recogmized,  and  it  was  foriuerly  reg'arded,  particularly  by  surgeons, 
as  merely  the  result  of  inactivity  of  the  muscles — "atrophy  from  disuse";  but  this 
view  is  certainly  erroneous.  We  do  not  know  its  precipe  cause,  but  it  is  without 
doubt  the  result  of  the  disease  of  the  joint,  and  may  therefore  be  termed  *'  muscu- 
lar atrophy  of  arthritic  origin."  If  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
affects  any  one  joint  for  a  long  period  there  is  a  secondary  atrophy  of  the  corre- 
sponding muscles.  This  is  seen  most  often,  and  in  its  most  tM>icfll  form,  when 
there  is  obstinate  trouble  in  the  shoulder-joint,  the  deltoid  becoming  extremely 
atrophied.  This  atrophy  of  the  rausole;.  may  contribute  largely  to  the  sum-total 
of  functional  derangement.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  where  the  patient 
could  hardly  lift  his  arm  nt  all.  although  the  inflammation  of  the  shoulder-joint 
had  passed  away,  and  that  without  leaving  any  anchylosis.  It  is  therefore  en- 
tirely justifiable  to  speak  of  a  rheumatic  paralysis.  We  have  seen  similar  muscu- 
lar paralyses  after  acute  articular  rheumatism  in  the  rest  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  arm,  also  in  the  qiiadrioeiis  extensor,  and  once  in  the  serratus  magnus.  The 
explanation  given  by  Charcot,  that  the  pau?*e  of  the  atrophy  is  a  "  reflex  "  implica- 
tion of  the  trophic  centers  in  the  cord  dn*-  to  the  disturbance  in  the  joint,  seems  to 
us  hardly  satisfactory.  There  are  probably  local  disturbances  of  nutrition,  an<l 
sometimes  apparentl.v  a  direct  extension  a{  the  inflnmmatorj'  process  from  the 
joint  to  the  neighboring  muscles.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  atrophied  muscles, 
respond  promptly  to  the  faradic  current,  and  never  exhibit  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. 

Chorea  (vide  infra,  page  lirj2)  may  be  a  sequel  of  acute  articular  rheumntisni, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  nervous  s^Tnptoras  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  it. 
This  complication  is  seen  most  frequently  in  children.  Endocarditis  may  accom- 
pany it,  but  it  does  not  always  do  so. 

There  are  certain  peculiar  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  which  excite  the 
greatest  interest.  In  these,  very  severe  cerebral  symptoms  are  developed,  often 
most  acutely.  They  are  therefore  called  "cerebral  rheumatism";  or,  as  they  are 
almost  always  characterized  by  an  extraordinarily  high  temperature,  another 
name  is  "  hypf?rpyretic  articular  rheumatt'^m.'*  In  these  cases  the  disease  may 
exhibit  severe  nervous  symptoms  from  the  start,  particulnrly  delirium;  or  it  may 
at  first  run  an  apparently  favorable  course,  and  not  chnnge  for  the  worse  until 
after  several  days,  or  even  at  a  later  period.  The  change  may  be  quite  abrupt. 
The  temperature  rises  to  104**  or  106°  f40°-41°  C).  There  are  great  uneasiness^ 
delirium,  and  Sfimetimes  also  signs  of  motor  irritation,  such  as  general  convul- 
ions,  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  extremities,  or  trismus.  The  face  grows  pale  and 
yanotic,  the  pube  small  and  extremely  rapid.  With  slight  interruptions,  the 
ture  continues  to  rise,  and  attains  107.5°  to  109.6°  (42°-43°  C).  This 
rise  is  most  apt  to  occur  just  lK?fore  death,  and  there  may  be  a  still  further 
rnerease  of  temperature  after  death  occurs.  As  has  been  implied,  the  termi- 
nation is  usually  unfavorable.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  recovery  takes 
place. 

It  has  been  stated  that  cerebral  rheumatism  attacks  mainly  hard  drinkers  and 
ther  individuals  whose  nervous  system  has  been  previously  impaired;  but  our 
own  exi)erience  does  not  confirm  this  view.  No  case  is  absolutely  secure  from  the 
occurrence  of  h.x'perpyrexia ;  hut  it  is  a  very  rare  phenomenon,  occurring  perhaps 
(Once  in  several  hundred  cases.  On  pw^st-mortem  examination,  the  brain  seld<^ra 
shows  any  change  in  these  cases  of  cerebral  rheumatism.  We  are  therefore 
,c>blige<l  to  regard  the  condition  as  the  result  of  an  unusually  severe  infection, 
affecting  chiefly  the  intellectual,  motor,  and  thermal  centers. 

Case^  have  also  been  reported  which  presiented  actual  anatomical  lesions  of  the 
rain — in  particular,  purulent  meningitis.    Probably,  however,  most  of  these  cases 
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wore  falsely  diaprnosticateil.  the  observer  having  confoiiiuled  articular  rheurasti'm 
with  epidemic  meiiiniffitis,  pyaemia,  and  similar  diseases.  Of  course,  if  thrrr  he 
endocarditis,  cerebral  cmlKilisjn  is  possible. 

Mental  derangenit'iits  deserve  a  brief  mention.  They  rarely  occur  daring  the 
course  of  the  disease,  but  are  somewhat  more  frequent  after  it  lia*  terniiniiH 
We  may  have  either  melancholia  attended  with  marked  excitement  or  anxipij. 
or  a  more  general  insanity.    The  prognosis  is  usiiiiUy  favorable. 

6.  Other  Viscera. — Other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  heart,  the  serou*  mem- 
branes, and  the  brain,  are  seldom  much  affected  in  articular  rheumatism.  Lobar 
pneumonia  occurs  ouly  in  especially  severe  cases,  but  i)i  such  it  may  attain  quite  a 
considerable  development  and  occasion  great  dyspncpa.  It  usually  requires  quitf 
a  long  while  to  recover  from  it.  Whether  we  actually  have  to  do  in  these  cue* 
with  a  specific  pneumonia,  or  with  an  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  as  a  complication, 
has  not  yet  l>een  determined.  It  is  also  possible  for  lobular,  deglutition  pneutnoDij 
to  develop  in  severe  articular  rheumatism.  Acute  nephritis  has  been  demonstnt^ 
in  some  instances,  but  this  is  verj-  rare.  The  spleen,  as  already  mentioned,  any 
be  somewhat  swollen;  but  as  a  rule  we  do  not  find  the  distinct  splenic  tniBor 
which  is  present  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases. 

7,  Genkral  Svmptoms. — In  many  cases  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  i* 
but  little  affected,  but  in  others  the  disease  seems  to  exert  a  peculiar  influenw 
upon  the  constitution.  This  may  show  itself  in  a  striking  ansemia;  and  wf 
have  observed  this  repeatedly  where  there  was  no  cardiac  complication.  Ordi- 
narily, there  is  a  slight  leucoeytosis.  A  dangerous  but  extremely  rare  compli- 
cation has  already  been  briefly  referred  to,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  a  g«ner«l 
hiemorrhagic  diathesis.  This  is  almost  always  associated  with  high  fever  awl 
great  prostration,  and  is  usually  fatal.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  probably  pro- 
found sepsis. 

Coarse,  Duration,  and  Prog^nosia. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  may  be  (ir 
scribed  as  generally  a  benign  disease,  for  it  usually  terminates  in  recovery.  It  i^ 
only  in  verj'  few  eases  that  an  unfavorable  termination  takes  place  immediatel<r< 
whether  as  the  result  of  pericarditis  or  other  severe  eiirdiac  complication,  or  frotn 
hyperpyrexia,  or  the  development  of  a  general  hiemorrhagic  diathi^is. 

The  entire  duration  nf  the  disease  varies  greatly  according  to  its  seTerit.*"- 
There  are  mild  oases,  whifh  terminate  in  a  few  days;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  tW 
disease  may  be  Vfir>'  tedious,  lasting  for  weeks  and  months.  This  latter  lolB 
is  seen,  upon  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  fV- 
ticularly  of  the  temperature-curve,  to  be  made  up  of  separate  attacks,  which  cw 
often  be  very  clearly  distinguished.  In  each  attack  of  this  sort  (see  Fig.  75)  thf 
temi>erature  rises  for  some  da>*8  and  then  slowly  abates,  so  that  the  entire  lengw 
of  an  attack  is  about  seven  to  thirteen  da.>'s.  Then  there  is  an  afebrile  interwlw 
a  few  days,  followed  by  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature,  etc.  The  recurrence  of  tbe 
fever  is  usually  associated  with  new  trouble  in  one  or  more  joints,  or  with  WO* 
additional  rheumatic  disorder,  such  as  endocarditis  or  pleurisy,  while  dunitf  the 
afebrile  period  the  local  symptoms  abate,  and  the  patient  feels  almost  well.  Fri*"' 
liinder  has  tried  to  deduce  a  series  of  general  laws  about  the  course  of  the  dise«*« 
based  upon  this  typical  behavior  of  articular  rheumatism,  but  in  our  opinion  b« 
has  gone  too  far  in  this  direction,  although  we  have  ourselves  frequently  obsct^ 
this  interesting  course  of  acute  artirultir  rheumatism,  with  a  series  of  sep^tit* 
attacks,  and  regard  it  as  very  characteristic  of  individual  cases;  still,  there  *^ 
many  other  forms  which  the  disease  may  assume. 

Quite  often  the  violent  symptoms  exi)erienced  at  first  disappear  promiHv' 
but  oidy  to  he  replaced  by  such  milder  ones  as  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  joint*-' 
these  latter  persisting  for  n  long  time.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  severity  *^ 
persistency  of  the  case  corrp3]:>ond  with  the  nimiber  of  joints  affected:  but  to  t"** 
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that  vfe  can  not  be  dealing  with  a  simple  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

after  childbirth  there  may  be  swelling  of  the  joints,  of  septic  on^in,  and  bot 

distantly  related  to  genuine  rheumatism. 

If  a  single  joint  be  attacked,  the  diagnosis  of  articular  rbeamstisni  most  be 
made  with  extreme  caution.  These  monarticular  inflammation;  often  prove  to  be 
something  entirely  different,  namely,  fungous  disease  of  the  joint,  or  an  oeteo^ 
rayelitifi.  The  arthritis  which  follows  gonorrhoea  is  usually  [thongii  not  inxari- 
ably]  monarticular  (affecting  especially  the  knee-joint  or  wrist).  In  coxichisioii» 
it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  not  verj'  rare  to  observe  pain  and  swelling  in  Tariom 
muscles  and  joints  at  the  commencement  of  the  secondary  stage  of  sjikhilia,  aimu- 
lating  an  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

Sometimes  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful  in  those  cases  which  present  cntaneom 
ecchymoses  (purpura  and  peliosis)  and  erythema  nodosum,  because  we  may  be 
unable  to  determine  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  symptoms  and 
which  the  secondary.  Until  we  become  acquainted  with  the  specific  germs  which 
cause  all  these  diseases,  it  will  be  merely  a  dispute  about  words,  whether  we  shall 
call  a  particular  case  by  one  name  or  another.  In  our  opinion,  all  these  conditions 
have  a  close  etiological  relation  to  one  another. 

Genuine  gout  (q.  v.)  can  usually  be  readily  diagnosticated  from  articular  rheu- 
matism by  its  localization  in  the  toe,  and  by  the  gastric  and  other  sjTnptoin* 
which  attend  it. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  that  acute  multiple  neuritis  (q.  v.),  beginning  with 
fever  and  severe  pain  in  the  extremities,  may  sometimes,  if  we  are  not  sofficieotlj 
careful,  be  mistaken  for  polyarthritis. 

Treatment. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  for  which 
we  possess  an  undoubtedly  specific  and  universally  accepted  remedy,  Kolbe  sug- 
gested its  use,  and  since  1876  it  has  been  largely  employed  upon  the  recominenda- 
tion  of  Strieker,  Buss,  and  others,  for  articular  rheumatism.  This  remedy  is  sali- 
cylic acid.  Although  this  medicine  doe&  not  in  all  cases  produce  its  surprisingly 
favorable  results  with  equal  rapidity  and  completeness,  yet  it  almost  invariably 
does  produce  a  decided  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  disease.  We  might  eren 
say  that  this  influence  is  so  constant  that  when  salicylic  acid  proves  entirely 
inefficient  in  a  fresh  case,  such  failure  throws  doubt  uf>on  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis.  Thus,  where  there  is  monarticular  arthritis  dependent  upon  some  local 
cause,  the  remedy  has  hardly  any  beneficial  influence.  The  same  is  trtie  with 
regard  to  affections  of  tlie  joints  connected  with  gonorrhnpa.  pysemia,  and  similar 
troubles.  In  genuine  acute  articular  rheumatism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  salicylic- 
acid  treatment  is  go  superior  to  any  other  that  it  i*  the  first  duty  of  the  physicisn 
in  every  case  to  give  this  remedy  a  fair  trial. 

There  are  but  two  preparations  of  salicylic  acid  used  in  rheumatism — the  pure 
acid  and  its  sodium  salt,  salicylate  of  sodium.  Each  of  these  two  remedies  has  its 
peculiar  advantages,  but  the  specific  influence  of  each  is  about  the  same.  Sali- 
cylic acid  should  never  be  prescribed  in  solution,  but  always  in  wafers  or  capsules. 
usually  containing  ten  grains  (gramme  0.5U).  In  this  way  the  salicylic  acid  Cao 
be  taken  by  almost  any  patient  quite  easily,  especiully  if  a  little  water  or  milk  b? 
drunk  after  each  dose.  Adults  should  receive  ten  grains  every  hour  until  about 
one  or  two  drachms  (gnrammes  5-8)  have  been  administered.  Usually  there  will  by 
this  time  be  a  very  decided  abatement  of  the  articular  pain  and  swelling,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  will  also  usually  he  such  toxic  "  salicylic  symptoms  "  (vi^f 
infra)  as  to  forbid  its  further  use.  The  salicylate  of  sodium  is  best  exhibited  io 
single  large  doses  of  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  (grammes  4-fl).  each  dose 
being  given  with  aboiit  an  ounce  (grammes  20-30)  of  pep{i«:'rmint  water,  or  still 
better,  in  wafers.  The  quite  disagreeable  taste  of  the  medicine  is  only  cxngjrp^ 
ated  by  the  addition  of  such  substances  as  syrup  or  fluid  extract  of  licorice,  addwi 
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Tor  the  sake  of  elegance ;  but  the  simple  solution  in  peppermint  water  is  quite  well 
taken,  at  least  by  most  patients.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  give  salicylate  of 
sodium  in  a  glass  of  Hungarian  wine,  or  in  strong  black  coffee  without  sugar. 
The  advantage  of  the  salicylate  over  the  pure  acid  consists  in  its  being  possible 
to  give  a  laiger  dose  at  one  time,  so  that  it  need  not  be  taken  more  than  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  In  general,  the  amount  given  in  twenty-four  hours  should  not 
sxceed  two  and  a  half  drachms  (grammes  10);  one  and  a  half  to  two  drachms 
Cgrammes  6-8)  may  suffice.  For  children  the  dose  is,  of  course,  smaller,  about  five 
plains  of  salicylic  acid  (gramme  0.30),  or  in  twenty-four  hours,  half  a  drachm  to 
A  drachm  (grammes  2-5)  of  the  sodium  salt. 

Which  of  these  two  preparations  shall  be  employed  is,  as  has  been  stated,  of 
little  consequence.  We  ourselves  usually  prescribe,  at  first,  capsules  of  salicylic 
acid  to  be  taken  hourly,  as  being  most  agreeable  to  the  patient;  but  if  our  first 
visit  be  made  in  the  evening,  we  prescribe  a  single  large  dose  of  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a  half  (grammes  4-6)  of  salicylate  of  sodium,  so  that  the  patient  may 
Dot  be  disturbed  every  hour  through  the  night  in  order  to  take  medicine.  It  is 
often  possible  to  give  the  two  remedies  in  alternation.  This  is  a  good  way  later 
on  in  the  disease,  when  the  patient  has  already  acquired  a  distaste  for  the  medi- 
cine. In  such  cases  also  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  the  salicylate  of  sodium  as  an 
enema.  About  two  and  a  half  drachms  (grammes  10)  should  be  given,  in  two 
ounces  of  water  (grammes  60).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  specific  effects  can  be 
obtained  in  this  manner. 

The  benign  influence  of  this  remedy  upon  the  disease  is  apparent  in  many 
fresh  cases  as  early  as  ten  to  eighteen  hours  after  treatment  begins ;  and  it  is  often 
astonishing  to  see  how  soon  a  patient,  who  before  lay  helpless  and  complaining, 
becomes  free  from  pain  and  able  to  move  his  limbs.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that,  apart  from  its  taste,  salicylic  acid  may  produce  disagreeable  incidental 
effects.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  nausea  with  epigastric  distress,  and  even 
vomiting.  Tinnitus  aurium  may  be  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  may  be  at- 
tended with  marked  vertigo.  In  somewhat  rarer  instances  the  mind  is  especially 
affected.  Young  girls  in  particular  are  often  ijeculiarly  excited;  but  the  frame 
of  mind  is,  however,  in  general  a  cheerful  one.  After  large  doses  there  may  bo 
an  actual  "salicylic  delirium."  It  should  also  be  said  that  respiration  may  be 
affected,  becoming  very  deep  and  rapid  (salicylic  dyspnoea).  All  these  incidental 
effects,  and  particularly  the  nausea  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  render  difficult  the 
employment  of  the  remedy  in  those  large  doses  which  alone  are  of  any  benefit. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  is  often  very  desirable  to  employ  salicylic  acid 
persistently. 

Although  it  is  not  exceptional  to  have  the  symptoms  almost  entirely  vanish 
at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  that  the 
entire  process  ends  with  this  release  from  pain.  There  is  very  often,  sooner  or 
later,  a  relapse,  with  fresh  pain  or  oven  fresh  swelling  in  one  or  more  joints.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  continue  the  salicylic  acid  in  smaller  doses  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  avert  such  relapses;  but  of  late  we  have  rather  abandonod  this 
method,  for  the  reason  that  these  small  doses  do  not  prevent  the  return  of  the 
disorder,  but  are  calculated  to  give  the  patient  a  strong  dislike  to  the  remedy, 
and  lessen  his  confidence  in  it.  We  therefore  recommend  to  stop  the  medicine 
entirely  as  soon  as  the  pain  is  wholly  gone,  and  to  guard  the  patient  as  much  as 
possible  from  relapses  by  preventing  his  catching  cold  (t^ide  infra).  If  there  be 
fresh  pain,  we  should  at  once  rosume  the  acid  or  its  salt  in  large  doses,  and  thus 
we  shall  very  frequently  be  able  to  cut  short  the  relapse  at  onco.  In  case  there  is 
persistent  discomfort  in  the  joint)*,  small  doses  may  bo  kept  up  for  some  time. 

[One  other* salicylic  compound  deserves  mention — the  oil  of  wintergreen;  this 
has  been  used  largely  by  Kinnicutt,  who  finds  it  efficacious,  easy  to  take,  and  not 
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Jikely  to  produce  the  unplensant  syniptoms  which  sometimes  follow  the  com- 
pounds*  in  more  general  u*e.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  minims  every  two 
houBS,  eitiier  in  milk,  on  sugar,  or  in  capsules. 

The  sniieylic  trejilinent  markedly  diminishes  the  pain  and  fever,  shortens  tbe 
time  spent  in  bed  l>y  four  ur  five  days,  does  not  shorten  the  time  spent  in  hospital 
and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  indueiice  on  the  cardiac  complications.  The  full 
alkaline  ireutmeiit  does  not  curtnil  the  pain  and  fever  iu  the  same  degree,  but 
dctes  seem  to  afford  some  protection  ag'ainst  the  heart  affection,  and  to  shorten  the 
stay  in  hospital  several  days. 

A  combination  of  the  salicylic  and  alkaline  treatments  seems  therefore  ra- 
tional, and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  editor  for  sume  years.  Citrate  of  potash  is 
given  in  sufHcient  doses  to  jiroduce  and  maintain  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  The 
salicylic  compound  is  given  at  first  in  full  doses,  which  are  diminished  in  size  and 
frequency  with  the  cfintrol  of  the  articular  symptoms,  }>ut  are  not  omitted  entirely 
until  rect>very  is  practically  comiilete.  The  editor  is  inclined  to  beliere  that  re- 
lapse is  less  coniiiioii  if  the  system  be  kept  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug.  Salicine  is  often  iierfectly  well  borne  when  the  sodium  salt  causes  gastric 
irritability,  and  the  oil  of  wintergreen  is  another  form  which  has  advantages  in 
some  cases.] 

Despite  the  admirable  qualities  of  salicylic  acid,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
can  not  always  brinjtr  about  a  rapid  Hiid  complete  cure  of  the  disease  by  this  rem- 
edy. There  are  cases  in  wliielu  although  at  tirst  evident  improvement  follows  its 
use,  relapses  continually  recur,  or  the  disease  fastens  itself  obstinately  in  single 
joints.  In  such,  the  continued  use  of  salicylic  acid  proves  almost  unavailing,  ami 
indeed  the  patient  caiv  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  it.  In  these  cases,  and  also 
when  the  salicylic  preparations  are  ill  borne  or  cause  unpleasant  attendant  syrof- 
toms,  antipyrine  is  the  best  substitute.  Many  physicians  therefore  often  prescribe 
it  from  the  first  in  place  of  salicylic  acid,  althnuph  we  think  the  action  of  the 
latter  upon  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  greater  than  that  of  antipyrine.  We 
should  give  antipyrine  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (grammes  1-2)  eevenil 
times  a  day  in  water  or  wine.  Its  attendant  symptoms  (sweating,  nausea,  and 
sometimes  an  eruption  like  uieHsles)  arc  usually  without  special  sigrnificance.  and 
its  influence  on  the  articular  pains  is  often  so  favorable  that  the  remedy  is  of  much 
value  in  the  treatment  of  protracted  rheumatism.  We  have  also  often  used  sali- 
pyrine  (salicylate  of  antipyrine)  with  gnod  results,  and  likewise  phenacetine.  hB'* 
salol  (plifnyl-solicylatc).  whitdi  last  was  recomraended  by  Sahli,  and  which  is  »id- 
ministereii  in  powders  up  to  fifteen  grains  (gramme  1)  several  times  a  day,  the  total 
daily  dose  being  seventy-five  to  ninety  grains  (grammes  5-6).  Antifebrine  or  aiH^t" 
anilide  is  deeiiiedly  less  efficient,  btit  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive- 

From  the  other  remedies  which  may  be  sometimes  tried  in  obstinate  Cflst*- 
■we  can  seldom  expect  satisfactory  results;  at  least,  we  have  ourselves  never  seen 
any  decided  benefit  from  iodide  of  potassium,  preparations  of  colchicura,  th* 
alkalies,  trimetbylamine,  or  vcratrine.  Far  more  important  in  refractory  cases  i5 
the  local  treatment  of  the  diseased  joints.  This  means  ehipfly  massage,  the  «• 
suits  of  which,  when  scientifically  performed,  are  often  admirable.  Electricity 
also  may  have  a  beneficial  effect,  pnrticulnrly  the  galvanic  current.  We  wotiM 
caution  against  the  trH*  early  use  of  warm  baths,  as  these  often  aggravate  thf 
pain  instead  of  mitigating  it.  Steom  baths  are  sometimes  very  beneficial.  I'O^ 
they  may  also  do  harm,  and  they  should  therefore  be  given  only  when  the  ncnte 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  entirely  vanished,  leaving  behind  only  stiffness  juk" 
tenderness  in  the  joints.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  advantageous  to  give  the  patient 
a  sweat  in  bed.  This  is  a  favorite  r<^'medy  of  the  author's,  and  may  be  aoooni- 
plished  by  introducing  heated  air  under  the  be<l-olnthe9,  or  in  other  wnys. 

The  application  of  an  ice-bag  in  genuine  articular  rheumatism  is  seldom  aeces- 
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stiy,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  when  there  are  violent  and  obstinate  symp- 
toms of  acute  inflammation.  Wnmi,  moist  applications  are  seldom  beneficial  in 
acute  cases.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  subHciite  eases  poultices  or  a  wet-pack  may 
afford  some  relief.  Painting  the  skin  over  the  joints  with  tincture  of  iodine  pro- 
duces no  effect  in  acute  cases,  and  even  in  the  chronic  onea  it  is  probably  mainly 
a  subjective  remedj'.  Some  observers  report  that  injections  of  carbolic  acid  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  aflFected  joints  greatly  relieve  the  pain.  A  Pravaz'a  syringe- 
fttl  (thirteen  minims)  of  a  one-per-cent.  solution  may  he  injected  one  to  three 
times  a  day.  We  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  this  remedj'.  In  all  severe 
cases  careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the  start  to  maintaining  a  correct 
position  of  the  diseased  joints,  because  of  the  possibility  of  anchylosis.  Before 
«Blicyiic  acid  was  introduced,  "  the  treatment  of  articular  rheumatism  with 
splints"  was  largely  and  very  advantageously  employed.  Tire  use  of  salicylic  acid 
has  greatly  diminished  the  necessity  of  such  procedure,  but  even  now  it  is  some- 
times required-  It  is  often  possible  to  give  the  patient  great  relief  by  applying  a 
suitable  pasteboard  or  wooden  splint  to  an  affected  extremity. 

General  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  s>hould  not  be  undervalued.  An 
equable  temperature  should  l>e  carefully  maintained  in  the  sick-room,  inasmuch 
as  cftld,  or  draughts,  or  moisture  have  very  often  been  found  to  exert  an  evil 
influence  upon  the  disease  and  excite  fresh  pain.  The  patient  should  therefore 
be  kept  warm,  and  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  wrap  up  the  affected  joints  in 
cotton  butting.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  even  in  the  mildest  cases  the  pa- 
tient should  be  strictly  confined  to  bed,  atid  he  shoidd  by  no  means  get  up  too  soon. 
If  possible,  we  keep  our  own  patients  in  bed  for  a  week  after  the  pain  has  ceased. 
Getting  up  too  early  will  very  often  bring  on  a  relapse.  With  regard  to  diet, 
inilk  is  the  best  food.  We  may  also  allow  soup,  e^f^,  and  a  little  meat.  In 
France,  great  weight  is  laid  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet;  but  this  would  seem  to 
tu  an  extreme  view. 

We  do  not  need  to  speak  at  length  about  the  treatment  of  the  complications 
and  seqnelse,  since  we  should  merely  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in  the 
awropriate  chapters  of  this  work.  There  has  been  much  said  on  both  aides  aa  to 
the  influence  of  salicylic  acid  in  preventing  complications,  particularly  cardiac 
complications.  This  much  is  certain,  that  cardiac  complications  are  not  abso- 
lutely prevented  by  the  salicylic  treatment,  and  that  they  too  frequently  occur 
while  it  is  being  employed;  but  we  do  believe  that  this  treatment  decidedly 
shortens  the  course  of  tbe  disease  as  a  whole,  in  many  instances,  and  thua  lessens 
the  liability  to  endocarditis.  If^  however,  a  cardiac  complication  has  made  its 
appearance,  salicylic  acid  does  not  exert  any  appreciable  influence  upon  it. 

Another  imjxjrtant  question  is  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  salicylic  acid  in 
'he  graver  forms  of  articular  rheumatism,  particularly  in  cerebral  rheumatism. 
I'  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  Leipsic  cerebral  rheumatism  has 
"I'parently  become  much  less  frequent  since  the  salicylic  treatment  was  intro- 
duced. At  any  rate,  not  a  single  case  of  hyperpyrexia  occurred  in  the  cliniquo  in 
'hat  city  out  of  many  hundretl  cases  treated,  where  the  swlicylic  acid  was  properly 
^ployc-d  from  the  first.  We  bad  «n  opportunity  to  observe  a  ease  in  which  hyper- 
pywtip  siymptoms  had  already  appeared  when  we  first  saw  it,  and  which  had  not 
'^^n  treateil  with  salicylic  acid.  Here  large  doses  of  that  remedy  produced  no 
™ecf.  We  should  nevertheless  be  inclinwl  to  employ  it,  first  of  all,  in  such  cases; 
and  the  energetic  use  of  cool  baths  would  probably  lie  the  most  speedy  way  of 
Difnlifying  the  dangerously  high  temperature.  Stimulants,  in  particular  camphor, 
"fealso  required  in  these  severe  cases. 

In  ibe  severe  heemorrhagic  varieties  of  rheumatism  we  should  also  give  sali- 
cyliciii-irl  a  trial.  The  milder  hemorrhagic  eases  (haemorrhagic  urticaria)  do  well 
^itt  ordinarv  methods  of  treatment. 
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If  the  acute  aflFection  merge  into  a  chronic  condition  of  stiffness  and  «rellii>t 
of  certain  joints,  such  as  the  wrist  or  shoulder,  we  in\i3t  employ  the  same  mnedioi 
as  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism.  Passive  movementa  and  massage  furnish  ibt 
best  results.  Warm  baths  may  also  be  ordered  in  such  cases  (see  the  following 
■chapter).  The  patient  might  be  sent  to  Teplitz  or  Wiesbaden.  These  baths  *lt 
good  resorts  for  convalescents.  The  subsequent  muscular  atrophies  and  par»lys» 
recover  most  rapidly  under  electricity. 

Prophylaxis  requires,  first  of  all,  that  one  should  avoid  cold  or  wet,  and  othet 
"  rheumatogenous  influences."  Persons  who  have  already  had  one  attacli  of 
articular  rheumatism  must  be  especially  careful,  inasmuch  as  they  are  morel 
«ver  liable  to  the  disease,  as  has  already  been  said.  It  is  not  inconsistent, ! 
«ver,  with  the  exercise  of  due  caution,  to  endeavor  to  lessen  the  sensitivenoi 
the  skin  by  such  procedures  as  cold  sponging,  followed  by  friction. 


CHAPTER   n 

CHBOKIC    ABTICULAE    EHEUMATISM     "CHBONIC     POLYABTHEITIS* 
AND    ABTHBITIS    DEFOBMANS 

jffitiology. — The  two  diseases  known  as  "chronic  articular  rheumatism**  «d<j 
*'  arthritis  deformans  "  are  considered  together  here,  because  it  is  impoasibk  U^ 
draw  a  sharp  distinct iun  between  them.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unlikely  that  the  Bbov* 
names  are  sometimes  applied  to  diseases  which  differ  essentially  from  each  othef  • 
hut  as  we  do  not  yet  understand  the  nature  or  the  wtiology  of  many  cbrooi'i' 
diseases  of  the  joints,  we  must  provisionally  be  guided  by  the  external  chang«* 
they  produce.  We  shall  therefore  embrace  all  chronic  inflammatory  ppxo*«*» 
affecting  the  joints  under  the  name  of  chronic  arthritis.  It  ia  not  intended  to  in-i 
elude  traumatic  arthritis,  much  less  those  chronic  affections  of  the  joints  whidlj 
are  evidently  of  tubercular  origin,  and  which  have  ordinarily  been  termed  funpi" 
arthritis.  These  belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery.  We  would  also  exclude  ehnjni 
syphilitic  diseases  of  the  joints,  about  %vhiclu  indeed,  there  is  still  less  known  th»« 
about  the  tubercular  affections;  besides,  the.v  are  rare.  Chronic  articular  jifle<^ 
tions  from  gonorrlKea  are  more  frequent,  and  of  great  practical  importance. 

The  aetiology  of  those  cases  of  chronic  arthritis  where  the  disease  is  a  direc' 
sequel  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  evident  enough.    It  is  hardly  possible  •* 
doubt  that  the  same  specific  poison  which  excited  the  acute  arthritis  maintaii 
possession  of  the  joints,  and  produces  the  chronic  inflammatory  changes.    C« 
of  this  sort  especially  deser\'e  the  name  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism, 
are  not  very  infrequent*  and  msiy  be  of  flight  or  great  severity.    The  worst  c*9 
produce  macroscopic  changes  which  fully  justify  the  other  appellation  of  arthriti 
deformans. 

It  is  also  possible  that  many  cases  which  are  chronic  from  the  start  haw  tl 
same  aetiology — that  is,  are  due  to  the  same  pathogenic  agents.    This  might 
inferred  from  analogy  with  numerous  other  diseases,  and  it  is  rendered  »til 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  same  exciting  causes  which  promote  ac»^ 
articular  rheumatism  often  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  chronic  arthritis.    St 
causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  working  in  cold  or  draughty  plart*. 
dwelling  in  newly  built  and  damp  houses.    This  explains  why  those  who  foUo^ 
certain  callings — for  instance,  washerwomen — are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  tl** 
disease  than  others,  and  why  arthritis  deforman-^  has.  with  some  justice,  b*^* 
called  a  disease  of  the  poor,  in  contrast  with  the  gout  of  the  wealthy.    Manv  of ! 
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saiy,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  when  there  are  violent  and  obstinate  symp- 
toms of  acute  inflammation.  Warm,  moist  applications  are  seldom  beneficial  in 
acute  cases.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  subacute  cases  poultices  or  a  wet -pack  may 
afford  some  relief.  Fainting  the  skin  over  the  joints  with  tincture  of  iodine  pro- 
duces no  effect  in  acute  cases,  and  even  in  the  chronic  ones  it  is  probably  mainly 
a  subjective  remedy.  Some  observers  report  that  injections  of  carbolic  acid  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  affected  joints  greatly  relieve  the  pain.  A  Pravaz's  syringc- 
ful  (thirteen  minims)  of  a  one-per-cent.  solution  may  be  injected  one  to  three 
times  a  day.  We  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  this  remedy.  In  all  severe 
cases  careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the  start  to  maintaining  a  correct 
position  of  the  diseased  joints,  because  of  the  possibility  of  anchylosis.  Before 
salicylic  acid  was  introduced,  "  the  treatment  of  articular  rheumatism  with 
splints  "  was  largely  and  very  advantageously  employed.  The  use  of  salicylic  acid 
has  greatly  diminished  the  necessity  of  such  procedure,  but  even  now  it  is  some- 
times required.  It  is  often  possible  to  give  the  patient  great  relief  by  applying  a 
suitable  pasteboard  or  wooden  splint  to  an  affected  extremity. 

General  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  should  not  be  undervalued.  An 
equable  temperature  should  be  carefully  maintained  in  the  sick-room,  inasmuch 
as  cold,  or  draughts,  or  moisture  have  very  often  been  found  to  exert  an  evil 
influence  upon  the  disease  and  excite  fresh  pain.  The  patient  should  therefore 
be  kept  warm,  and  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  wrap  up  the  affected  joints  in 
cotton  batting.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  even  in  the  mildest  cases  the  pa- 
tient should  be  strictly  confined  to  bed,  and  he  should  by  no  means  get  up  too  soon. 
If  possible,  we  keep  our  own  patients  in  bed  for  a  week  after  the  pain  has  ceased. 
Getting  up  too  early  will  very  often  bring  on  a  relapse.  With  regard  to  diet, 
milk  is  the  best  food.  We  may  also  allow  soup,  eggs,  and  a  little  meat.  In 
France,  great  weight  is  laid  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet ;  but  this  would  seem  to 
us  an  extreme  view. 

We  do  not  need  to  speak  at  length  about  the  treatment  of  the  complications 
and  sequels,  since  we  should  merely  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in  the 
appropriate  chapters  of  this  work.  There  has  been  much  said  on  both  sides  as  to 
the  influence  of  salicylic  acid  in  preventing  complications,  particularly  cardiac 
complications.  This  much  is  certain,  that  cardiac  complications  are  not  abso- 
lutely prevented  by  the  salicylic  treatment,  and  that  they  too  frequently  occur 
while  it  is  being  employed;  but  we  do  believe  that  this  treatment  decidedly 
shortens  the  course  of  the  disease  as  a  whole,  in  many  instances,  and  thus  lessens 
the  liability  to  endocarditis.  If,  however,  a  cardiac  complication  has  made  its 
appearance,  salicylic  acid  does  not  exert  any  appreciable  influence  upon  it. 

Another  important  question  is  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  salicylic  acid  in 
the  graver  forms  of  articular  rheumatism,  particularly  in  cerebral  rheumatism. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  Leipsic  cerebral  rheumatism  has 
apparently  become  much  less  frequent  since  the  salicylic  treatment  was  intro- 
duced. At  any  rate,  not  a  single  case  of  hyperi)yrcxia  occurred  in  the  cliniqiie  in 
that  city  out  of  many  hundred  cases  treated,  where  the  salicylic  acid  was  properly 
employed  from  the  first.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  case  in  which  hyper- 
pyretic  symptoms  had  already  app<?ared  when  we  first  saw  it,  and  which  had  not 
been  treated  with  salicylic  acid.  Here  large  doses  of  that  remedy  produced  no 
effect.  We  should  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  employ  it,  first  of  all,  in  such  cases; 
and  the  energetic  use  of  cool  baths  would  probably  be  the  most  speedy  way  of 
modifying  the  dangerously  hiph  temppr:iture.  Stimulants,  in  particular  camphor, 
are  also  required  in  these  severe  cases. 

In  the  severe  hapmorrhag^ic  varii^ties  of  rheumatism  wo  <hould  also  give  sali- 
cylic acid  a  trial.  The  milder  ha'niorrhagio  cases  (lijeniorrhagic  urticaria)  do  well 
under  ordinary  methods  of  treatment. 
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If  the  acute  aifectiou  merge  into  a  chronic  couditiou  of  stiffness  and  swelllugj 
of  certain  joints,  such  as  the  wrist  or  shoulder,  we  must  employ  the  same  remediei 
as  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism.  Passive  movements  and  massage  furnish  thfi  | 
best  results.  Warm  baths  may  also  be  ordered  in  such  cases  (see  the  following  1 
•chapter).  The  patient  might  be  sent  to  Teplitz  or  Wiesbaden.  These  baths  ar*; 
^ood  resorts  for  convalescents.  The  subsequent  muscular  atrophies  and  paralyse!  j 
recover  most  rapidly  under  electricity. 

Prophylaxis  requires,  first  of  all,  that  one  should  avoid  cold  or  wet,  and  other! 
"  rheumatogenous  influences.''     Persons   who   have  already   had  one   attack  ofj 
articular  rheumatism  must  be  especially  careful,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  than 
ever  liable  to  the  disease,  as  has  already  been  said.    It  is  not  inconsistent,  how- 
ever, with  the  exercise  of  due  caution,  to  endeavor  to  lessen  the  sensitiveness  of  | 
the  skin  by  such  procedures  as  cold  sponging,  followed  by  friction. 


CHAPTER   n 

CHaONIC    ABTICULAK     RHEUMATISM     -CHBONIC     POLYABTHBITISi 
AlfD    ABTHBITIS    DEFOBMANS 

iEtioIogy. — The  two  diseases  known  as  "chronic  articular  rheumatism"  and 
**  arthritis  deformans  "  are  considered  together  here,  becanee  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  sharp  distinc'tiim  between  them.  It  ia,  indeed,  not  unlikely  that  the  alwve 
names  are  sometimes  applied  to  diseases  which  differ  essentially  from  each  other; 
but  as  we  do  not  yet  understand  the  nature  or  the  pntiology  of  many  chronic 
diseases  of  the  joints,  we  must  provisionally  be  guided  by  the  external  chanftc' 
they  produce.  We  shall  therefore  embrace  all  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
affecting  the  joints  under  the  name  of  chronic  arthritis.  It  is  not  intended  to  in- 
clude traumatic  arthritis,  much  less  those  chronic  affections  of  the  joints  wbicb 
are  evidently  of  tubercular  origin,  and  which  have  ordinarily  been  termed  fungotw 
arthritis.  These  belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery.  We  would  also  exclude  chronic 
syphilitic  diseases  of  the  joints,  about  which,  indeed,  there  is  still  less  known  than 
about  the  tubercular  affections;  besides,  they  are  rare.  Chronic  articular  affeC' 
tions  from  gonorrhren  are  more  frequent,  and  of  great  practical  importance. 

The  ffitiology  of  those  cases  of  chronic  arthritis  where  the  disease  Ls  a  direct 
sequel  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  evident  enough.  It  is  hardly  possible  t'> 
doubt  that  the  same  specific  poison  which  excited  the  acute  arthritis  maintnini 
possession  of  the  joints,  and  produces  the  chronic  influrnniatory  changes.  Ca«* 
of  this  sort  especially  deserv'e  the  name  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism.  Tbe.T 
are  not  very  infrequent,  and  may  be  of  slight  or  great  severity.  The  worst  ci)»* 
produce  macroscopic  changes  which  fully  justify  the  other  appellation  of  artbriti* 
deformans. 

It  is  also  possible  that  many  cases  which  are  chronic  from  the  start  have  the 
same  a?tiology — that  is,  are  due  to  the  same  pathogenic  agents.  This  might  b"' 
inferred  from  analogy  with  numerous  other  diseases,  and  it  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  same  exciting  causes  which  promote  ncot* 
articular  rheumatism  often  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  chronic  arthritis.  Sufih 
causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  working  in  cold  or  draughty  places,  or 
dwelling  in  newly  built  and  damp  houses.  This  explains  why  those  who  foil"* 
certain  callings — for  instance,  was^he^women — are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  the 
disease  than  others,  and  why  arthritis  deformans  has,  with  some  justice,  been 
called  a  disease  of  the  poor,  in  contrast  with  the  gout  of  the  wealthy.    Many  of  the 
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aud  even  some  physicians,  believe  that  gout  and  arthritis  deformans  are  in 
way  relared,  but  this  view  is  erroneous. 
t  is  very  questionable  whether  till  leases  of  chronic  multiple  arthritis  are  refer- 
fio  the  causes  already  enumerated.  Such  uther  influences,  however,  as  arc 
Brned  in  it*  production  are  not  at  all  understood.  Various  authorities  have 
Itained  that  arthritis  deformans  is  the  result  of  a  primary  disease  of  the  nerv- 
iters.  und  in  particular  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  regard  this  statement  as 
y  unwarranted.  It  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  tendency  to 
all  sorts  of  ills  to  disease  of  the  "  trophic  centers;'  but  there  is  no  doubt 
is  tendency  was  carried  very  much  too  far.  We  may  state  in  this  connec- 
ut  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  in  one  case  of  very 
fe  arthritis  deformans  yielded  an  entirely  n^ative  result. 
Some  striking-  cases  are  reported  by  Blake,  which  go  to  show  that  the  arthritic 
ges  may  l)e  set  up  by  chronic,  though  slight,  suppuration,  in  analogy,  perhaps, 
Uhe  synovitis  of  gonorrh«:ea.  Careful  examination  should  consequently  be 
I  of  all  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  in  cases  which  seem  to  havo  no 
letion  with  true  rheumatism.] 

|»ronic  arthritis  is  mainly  a  disease  of  advanced  years.  Certain  monarticular 
ies.  about  whoso  jptiolngy,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  know  little  as  yet,  have 
enne<J  arthritis  senilis — in  particular  the  malum  coxop  senile.  Even  the 
on  and.  in  a  certain  sen-*e,  typind  form  of  arthritis  deformans  (vuie  infra) 
apt  to  occur  in  people  under  thirty-five  years  of  age.  This  rule,  however, 
tceptions,  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  few  perfectly  characteristic  cases  of 
tis  deformans  in  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Women  are 
oftener  attacked  than  men.  It  is  often  said  that  trouble,  anxiety,  and  other 
Onal  influence*  favor  the  outhronk  of  the  disease;  but  the  proof  of  this  ia 
ig.    The  di=pa?e  iloes  not  often  seem  to  be  hereditary. 

athology. — The  procesis  is  described  as  simple  chronic  arthritis  (or  synovitis) 
ng  as  it  ir  confined  mainly  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  and  the 
btioular  eiinnt»otive  tis-^ue.  These  parts  often  undergo  decided  inflammatory 
Isning  {synovitis  hyperplnstira) ;  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  cloudy; 
flbe  amount  of  synovial  fluid  is  more  or  less  increased  (synovitis  serosa) — 
ISs,  we  have  chronic  dropsy  of  the  joint.  Sometimes  different  parts  of  the 
ifial  membrane  are  connected  by  adhesions,  which  considerably  interfere  with 
Bovements  of  the  joint.  There  may  even  be  complete  anchylosis:  for  exam- 
|b  the  shoulder  or  knee. 

nic  synovitis  may  pass  imperceptibly  into  arthritis  deformans.     In  this, 

ly  the  capsules  of  the  joint,  but  the  articular  cartilages  and  the  articular 

ities  of  the  bones,  are  so  much  affected  as  to  produce  the  most  striking 

ity.     These  changes  almost  always  originate  in  the  articular  cartilages. 

ny  cases  the  morbid  process  consists  merely  in  a  fibrillation,  destruction 

earing  away  of  the  articular  cartilage,  beginning  usually  on  its  outer  edge; 

,  the  bone  is  exposed  and  itself  undergoes  ulceration.     All  this  while,  the 

tdar  capsule  may  escape  involvement,  and  there  may  be  no  serous  effusion 

Ihe  joint  (arthritis  sicca).     In  other  cases,  however,  there  are  soon  added 

fcerative  changes  affecting  not  only  the  cartilage  itself,  but  also  the  synovial 

Ee.  The  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  tufted,  and 
these  tufts  may  undergo  secondary  calcification,  break  off,  and  become 
ies  in  the  joint.  The  articular  cartilages  are  also  affected  by  inflamma- 
iiew  growth  and  proliferation;  these  in  part  become  disintegrated,  and  lead 
leper  and  deeper  excavations  of  the  cartilage.  From  the  cartilage  the  pro- 
||ixtends  to  the  bones,  and  thus  at  last  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones 
Ifie  almost  completely  destroyed.  Sometimes,  also,  the  periosteum  near  the 
undergoes  ossific  periostitis.    On  microscopic  examination,  we  find  fibrous 
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disintegration  of  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage,  and  proliferation  and  subdivision  of 
the  Cftrtilage-cellsi,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  destruction  of  the  newly  fonnod 
fells  by  simple  or  fatty  degeneration. 

Of  course  the  normal  structure  of  the  joint  is  at  last  completely  destroyed  by 
these  variuu3  processes.  The  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  waste  away  more 
and  more,  and  take  new  relative  positions,  as  the  parts  which  impinge  upon  each, 
other  are  worn  away.  Externally,  the  joint  usually  becomes  larger  and  larger; 
and  this  is  the  more  evident  because  the  surrounding  niusclea  undergo  great 
atrophy.  There  is  often  no  collection  of  synovial  fluid  in  the  joints  during  lb*' 
entire  illness,  but  sometimes  the  joints  are  swollen — e.  g.,  tbe  knee  joint — and 
even  to  a  considerable  degree.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  aflfected  joints  to 
suffer  vrK'if  or  less  complete  anchylosis  and  contracture  {vide  infra). 

Symptomatology. — The  clinical  symptoms  of  chronic  arthritis  are  very  simple 
and  uniform.     They  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  local  disturbances,  and  to 

these  they  are  directly  due.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  disease,  however,  pre- 
sents great  diversities.  Often  the  ar- 
thritis limits  itself  to  a  single  joint  or 
to  a  few  joints;  in  other  cajses  almost 
all  the  joints  become  finally  involved. 

Except  in  the  cases  which  are  pre- 
ceded by  acute  articular  rheumntism. 
the  disease  usually  begins  quite  gradu- 
ally and  insidiously.  Tbe  first  subj**- 
tive  symptoms  are  stiffness  and  pain  in 
the  joints,  the  pain  being  aggravated  bj 
pressure  or  movement.  The  stiffness  vt 
most  noticeable  when  the  joint  bus  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  time  previous, 
and  is  ihcn-'forr  ordinarily  greatest  on 
waking  up  in  the  mnrnijig.  The  pflW 
often  shoots  from  the  joints  upward  a'"^ 
downward,  and  is  of  a  burning  charucter. 
or  less  often  neuralgic.  Even  In  W" 
vanced  cases  the  pain  usually  occuw 
only  when  the  affected  joints  are  raovw, 
although  then  it  may  be  very  severe. 
When  the  body  i-s  entirely  at  rest  tb<''* 
is  little  or  no  pain.  Besides  actual  p'H" 
there  are  apt  to  be  at  the  onset  of  tbe 
disease  peculiar  paripsthesite  and  other 
nervous  symptoms,  particularly  in  "* 
fingers.  Motion  is  impaired  very  earLv. 
This  is  due  at  first  to  the  pain,  and  tfl 
a  certain  reflex  inhibition  and  at^ixia  of  the  muscles;  to  which  arc  later  added  the 
purely  mechanical  hindrances  and  the  ever-increasing  atrophy  of  the  mUSt'iM- 
The  objective  changes  in  the  affected  joints  hegin  to  appear  soon  after  tiie 
symptoms  just  mentioned,  at  least  in  cases  of  any  severity.  The  joints  often  seeia 
enlarged  and  thickened.  If  we  attempt  to  move  them,  we  not  only  cause  P*'"; 
and  meet  with  mechanical  obstruction,  but  we  may  hear  and  feel  the  cracking  0"° 
grating  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  denuded  and  uneven  surfaces  upon  ea"i 
other.  This  is  often  noticed  by  the  patient  himself.  In  chronic  arthritis  9\cca 
there  may  be  no  great  swelling  of  the  joints;  still,  there  are  usually  nutk** 
pain,  crepitation,  and  impairment  of  motion. 


Fio.  76.— Appearance  of  the  lioud 
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ippareiit  arrest  of  the  process  extending  •»ver  months,  or  eveu  longer.  Sometimes 
the  progress  «.>f  the  disease  is  marked  by  remissions  and  exaeerbatiuns,  affecting 
either  the  general  or  the  looaJ  niaiiii't-^tittiiin^i.  In  ^tiieral,  however,  the  disease 
continually  udviinces. 

The  prog^iosis  is  fiierefore  unfiivorable.  Recovery,  if  it  ever  oecurs,  is  ei- 
tremely  rare,  and  is  possible  only  in  the  early  stages.  Per  the  entaauragement  of 
the  patient,  it  may  be  said  that,,  under  proper  care  and  treatnienl,  the  disease  ofteu 
ruiiA  9i>  gradual  a  course  that  the  general  condition  remuins  at  least  bearable  for  a 
Tery  long  while,  although  there  may  be  considerable  local  disturbance.  The  dis- 
6as«  is  not  directly  dangerous  to  life.  The  eventual  fatal  termimition  ensues 
litJber  from  general  debility,  or  because  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  somewhat  more  favorable  in  the  milder  cases  of  *'  chronic 
'ticuhir  rheumatism,"  where  the  anatomical  changes  are  less  severe,  and  are 
rtipletely  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane.  Even  here,  however,  recovery  is 
■  no  means  frequent,  and  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  grave  deformities  of  the 
int^i  will  gradually  be  developed. 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  regimen,  it  is  requisite  in  the  first  place  to  avoid 
unfavunible  external  influences.     If  possible,  the  dwelling  should  be  dry  and 
rm;  and  it  may  often  seem  advisable  to  malve  a  change  of  climate.    The  patieut 
ust  dress  warmly,  without,  however,  undermining  his  j>owers  of  resistance  too 
.'U.<h,  as  he  will  be  in  danger  of  doing.    The  diet  must  be  abundant  and  nutritious. 
Internal  remedies  may  be  tried,  with  the  hope  of  modifying  the  disease,  but  our 
ii«f  reliance  must  be  Ujx>n  local  treatment  of  the  joints.     Among  internal  reme- 
^s,  the  most  im|xirtant  are  iodine  and  arsenic.    Iodine  may  be  given  in  the  form 
"    tincture  (a  few  drops  in  mucilage  several  times  a  day),  or  a  better  form  is  in 
^sxibinution  with  potassium.    As  yet,  we  ourselves  have  not  seen  any  great  benefit 
cm  iodine,  but  we  have  in  repeated  instances  witnessed  a  quite  striking  result 
in  the  use  of  arsenic.     It  is  best  administered  in  pills  containing  one  thirtieth 
to    one  fifteenth  of  a  grain  (granmie  0.002-0.004)  of  arsenious  acid,  one  pill  two 
tLn»e  times  a  day.    If  this  remedy  prove  beneficial,  it  must  be  continued  for  at 

months,  perhaps  with  occasional  brief  intermissions.     The  persistent  use  of 

nuall  doses  of  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda,  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  a  day 
(graimnes  2-^3),  and  similar  remedies,  is  recommended  by  many  physicians.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  no  special  attvantage  from  their  empbtyment,  and  therefore 
usually  prt^scribe  them  only  during  acute  exacerbations  of  the  disease.  The  prep- 
oTations  of  colchicum  may  be  tried,  but  they  will  sekl<>m  be  found  efficient.  Iron, 
QUiniue,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the  general  condition, 

First  among  local  methods  of  treatment  comes  massage,  although  the  good  it 
woomplishes  is,  of  course,  apt  to  be  evanescent.  It  will,  however,  do  much  to 
I'^steu  the  absorption  of  inflammatory'  exudations,  and  also  to  loosen  up  the 
jouita,  invigorate  the  muscles,  and  improve  the  general  health.  The  Swedish 
nifveinent  cure  will  be  found  of  great  benefit  in  all  cases  if  begim  early  and 
nj^thcKlieally  persevered  in.  It  jtreserves  the  mobility  of  the  joints  as  long  as 
sinything  can.  Electricity  also  has  a  beneficial  influence.  The  galvanic  current 
•applied  to  the  affected  joints,  and  the  faradic  current  to  the  atrophied  muscles. 

Baths  are  universally  employed  in  chronic  arthritis.  Their  value  should  not  be 
^'^^restimated,  but,  notwithstanding,  their  usefulness  is  undeniable  in  many  cases. 
Simple  warm  baths,  or  salt-baths  (five  to  ten  pounds  of  salt  for  each  bath),  are 
practicable  in  almost  any  household.  As  health-resorts  in  arthritis  defonnans,  ex- 
I*fipnce  show8  the  following  to  be  most  desirable:  The  simple  warm  baths,  such 
"*  Ttplit/^  Wildhad,  Ragatz,  and  Baden  in  Switzerland;  the  wann  chloride-of- 
"'^ium  baths  in  Wiesbaden;  the  neidulated  baths  of  Oeynhausen  and  Nauheira; 
"^tl  the  raud-batlis  of  Elster,  Marienbad,  Franzensbad,  and  Schmiedeberg. 
oteani.hHths  are  admissible  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  for  pa- 
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eians  have  reported  precisely  similar  observations,    Marie  has  proposed  for  th«l 
the  name  "  spondylose.  rhizomelique."  J 

There  is  hardly  any  affect  ion  of  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the  joints  U 
nrthritis  dcfMniuins.  Thf  rnu^^fles  should  lie  exceptt-d,  for  they  always  undfifffl 
that  muscular  atrophy  whirh  we  have  already  described  (ride  pnge  <J80)  as  tj| 
result  of  joint  disease.    This  n  trophy  is  most  marked  in  the  interossei,  the  shouM^ 

-1 


muscles,  and  the  mu^'dcs  of  the  calf  and  thig:h.    The  associaMd  muM^ularj 
tractures  {rule  supra)  are  also  of  great  importance.    Sometimes  the  skin  onj 
wrist  and  other  affootod  jnints  appears  peculiarly  wrinkled  and  flabby.    The 
nal  orjcrans  almost  always  i)orfonii  their  functions  in  a  perfectly  nornisl  raiq 
Api^etite  and  digestion  remain  good,  although  there  is  often  90tne  ternii- 
cnn>itipation.     Karely  there  is  valvular  di-<ea'<o  of  the  heart,  but  usunllv 
Buoh  easels  as  originate  in  an  acute  articular  rheumatism.     Still,  wo  hay 
valvular  disea-»e,  exceptionally,  in  cases  which  had  been  chronic  from  ih' 
fact  which  i*  not  without  interest  from  an  aetiological  point  of  view 
attendant  symptoms  which  are  sometimes  observed,  such  as  headache,  c.< 
states,  psyeliical  depression,  and  bronchitis,  probably  are  not  directly  i.^^ 
with  the  disea«<',  but  are  easily  explicable  sequelm, 

General  Course  of  the  Disease. — Arthritis  deformans  is  an  extretnelj 
trouble.    It  may  last  oven  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  n«>re.    Sometimes  th 
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apparent  arrest  of  the  process  exti'tidintr  "vcr  miintht!t,  or  eveu  longer.  Sometimes 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  reuiisssioiis  and  exacerbations,  affecting 
either  the  general  or  the  local  manifeijtations.  In  general,  however,  the  disease 
continuaUy  advances. 

The  prognosis  ia  therefore  unfavorable.  Recovery,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  is  possible  only  in  the  early  stages.  For  the  encpurugeraent  of 
the  patient,  it  may  be  said  that,  under  proper  care  and  treatment.,  the  disease  often 
so  gradual  a  course  that  the  general  condition  remains  at  least  bearable  for  a 
long  while,  although  there  may  be  considerable  local  disturbance.  The  dis- 
ease is  not  directly  dangerous  to  life.  The  eventual  fatal  termination  ensues 
either  from  general  debility,  or  because  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

The  pnjgnosis  ia  aomewhat  more  favorable  in  the  milder  cases  of  "  chronic 
articuhir  rheumatism,"  where  the  anatomical  changes  are  less  severe,  and  are 
completely  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane.  Even  here,  however,  recovery  is 
by  no  means  frequent,  and  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  grave  deformities  of  the 
joints  will  gradually  be  developed. 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  regimen,  it  is  requisite  in  the  first  place  to  avoid 
all  unfavorable  external  influences.  If  possible,  the  dwelling  should  be  dry  and 
warm;  and  it  nmy  often  seem  advisable  to  make  a  change  of  climate.  The  patient 
must  dresb  warmly,  without,  however,  undermining  his  powers  of  resistance  too 
much,  as  he  will  be  in  danger  of  doing.    The  diet  must  be  abundant  and  nutritious. 

Internal  remedies  may  be  tried,  with  the  hope  of  modifying  the  disease,  but  our 
chief  reliance  must  be  upon  local  treatment  of  the  joints.  Among  internal  reme- 
dies, the  mo^t  important  are  iodine  and  arsenic.  Iodine  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  tincture  (a  few  drops  in  mucilage  several  times  a  day),  or  a  better  form  is  in 
combination  with  potassium.  As  yet,  we  ourselves  have  not  seen  any  great  benefit 
from  iodine,  but  we  have  in  repeated  instances  witnessed  a  quite  striking  result 
from  the  use  of  arsenic.  It  is  best  administered  in  pills  containing  one  thirtieth 
to  one  fifteenth  of  a  grain  (gramme  0.002-<>.004)  of  arsenious  acid,  one  pill  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  If  this  remedy  prove  beneficial,  it  must  be  continued  for  at 
least  months,  fierhaps  with  occasional  brief  intermissions.  The  persistent  use  of 
small  doses  of  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda,  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  a  day 
(grammes  2-3),  and  similar  remedies,  is  recommended  by  many  physicians.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  no  special  advantage  from  their  employment,  and  therefore 
usually  prescribe  them  only  during  acute  exacerbations  of  the  disease.  The  prep- 
arations of  colchicum  may  be  tried,  but  they  will  seldom  be  found  efiicient.  Iron, 
quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the  general  condition. 

First  among  local  methods  of  treatment  comes  massage,  although  the  good  it 
accomplishes  is,  of  course,  apt  to  be  evanescent.  It  will,  howevi^r,  do  much  to 
hasten  the  abs«irption  of  inflammatory'  exudations,  and  also  to  lonsen  up  the 
joints,  invigorate  the  muscles,  and  improve  the  general  health.  The  Swedish 
movement  cure  will  bo  found  of  great  l>enefil  in  all  cases  if  begun  early  and 
methodically  persevered  in.  It  preserves  the  mobility  of  the  joints  as  long  as 
anything  can.  Electricity  also  has  a  beneficial  influence.  The  galvanic  current 
is  applied  to  the  affected  joints,  and  the  faradic  current  to  the  atrophied  muscles. 

Baths  are  universally  employed  in  chronic  arthritis.  Their  value  should  not  be 
overestimated,  but.  notwithstanding,  their  usefulness  is  undeniable  in  many  cases. 
Simple  warm  baths,  or  Bait-baths  (five  to  ten  pounds  of  salt  for  each  bnth),  are 
practicable  in  almost  any  household.  As  health-resorts  in  arthritis  dofimnans,  ex- 
perience shows  the  following  to  be  most  desirable:  The  simi>le  warm  liaths,  such 
«s  Teplifz,  Wildbad,  Rntfiitz,  and  Baden  in  Switzerland;  the  warm  chloride-of- 
odium  baths  in  Wiesbaden;  the  acidulated  baths  of  Oeynhausen  and  Nauheim; 
jid  the  mud-baths  of  Elster,  Marienbad,  Franzensbad,  and  Schmiedelwrg. 
team-baths  are  admissible  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  for  pa- 
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tients  whose  general  condition  is  still  vigorous.  Even  then  they  should  be  em- 
ployed cautiously. 

[The  mineral  springs  within  the  limits  of  our  own  country  chiefly  to  be  recom- 
mended are  Sharon  and  Richfield,  in  New  York  State,  the  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Hot  Springs  of  Virginia,  and  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.  At  the  two  former, 
particularly,  there  is  every  provision  for  comfort  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the 
waters.] 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  quite  excellent  rej^ults  follow  the  einphtytnent  of  hot 
sand-baths.  These  also  can  be  easily  used  at  home,  particularly  if  applied  merely 
to  the  hands  or  feet.  They  are  employed  more  elaborately  in  Kostritz  and  Bluse- 
witz.  These  hot  sand-baths  seem  to  do  good,  not  only  from  the  temperature, 
but  also  from  the  uniform  and  persistent  compression  which  they  exert.  Some- 
times, also,  the  long-continued  local  application  of  warmth,  of  hot  compresses  and 
packs,  is  very  effective.  Recently  special  apparatus  has  been  constructed  (first  in 
England)  for  the  local  application  of  hot  air.  The  diseased  parts  are  thus  ex- 
posed for  about  an  hour,  in  closed  copper  chambers,  to  a  heat  of  150^-212°  (65*— 
100°  C.)  and  higher.  The  reports  as  to  the  success  obtained  in  this  way  are  very 
favorable  [but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  fiilly  confirmed  by  experience. — V,]. 

Stimulating  or  narcotic  remedies  may  be  rubbed  into  the  joints,  but  they  are 
beneficial  only  because  of  the  massage  which  accompanies  their  emplojTnent.  In 
practice  it  is  not  always  possible  to  omit  their  use.  The  application  of  tincture  of 
iodine  is  usually  entirely  without  effect.  As  to  morphine  and  other  narcotics,  the 
disease  is  so  chronic  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  them  as  little  as  possible.  A 
considerable  nimiber  of  those  who  suffer  from  chronic  arthritis  become  opium- 
eaters.  We  should  try,  therefore,  if  there  is  severe  pain,  to  give  relief  as  lon^  a* 
possible  with  antipjTine,  pheuacetine,  and  similar  remedies. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  various  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  one  after  another  will  enable  us  to  oppose  some  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Persistent  treatment  will,  in  many  cases,  be  rewarded  by  consider- 
able, at  least  temporary,  improvement. 


1 
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CHAPTER   HI 
ACUTE    AND    CHKONIC    MUSCTTLAB    BHEUMATISM 

(}/i/'"(ilif,  or  Afj/iihjia,   Rhfumaticn) 

Befinition  and  JEtiology. — Certain  acute  affections  may  originate  primarily 
in  the  muscles.  Thes»^  are  to  nli  appearance  inflammatory  in  their  naturc\  and 
not  infrequently  result  from  taking  cold,  or  other  causes  similar  to  those  which 
produce  acute  articular  rheumatiBm.  These  affections  are  classed  as  "  acute  mus- 
cular rheumatism  "  or  rheumatic  myositis.  It  is  possible  that  this  disease  also  is 
an  infectious  one,  but  the  question  remains  entirely  undecided.  The  analogy 
which  this  trouble  bears  to  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  not  complete.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  two  processes  are  seen  in  combination;  and»  furthermore,  acute 
myositis  is  not  **  polymuscular,"  but  is  usually  confined  to  one  mu«!cle,  or  to  a  sin- 
gle group  of  muscles;  it  is  attended  with  little  if  any  fever;  and  it  is  never  fol- 
lowed by  acute  endocarditis.  The  two  diseases,  therefore,  are  alike  only  in  certain 
symptoms  (pain  and  impairment  of  motion),  and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  often* 
although  not  always,  ascribable  to  cold  or  the  like. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  pain  suddenly  occurs  in  the  muscles  ("  my- 
algia ")  without  any  attendant  objective  change.    These  cases  can  not  be  culled 
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gfenuine  acute  myositis.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  how  to  regard 
them.  In  practice  they  are  usually  termed  muscular  rheumatism,  especially  when 
they  are  referable  to  exix>8ure;  and  it  is  possible  that  many  such  cases  are  really 
a  verj'  mild  form  of  the  genuine  inflammatory  disease.  Yet  in  our  opinion  it  L& 
perfectly  ]>oisible  that  some  chemical  ehang-e  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  occa- 
sions the  local  disturbance.  That  the  influence  of  cold  is  often,  though  not  always, 
important  in  this  connection,  seems  to  us  indubitable.  There  are  individuals  who 
are  almost  certain  to  have  a  stiff  neck  if  they  are  exposed  to  any  decided  draught 
upon  the  back  of  the  neck;  and  others  who,  every  time  they  get  chilled,  are  liable 
to  lumbago.  However,  other  injurious  influences  may,  of  course,  be  important. 
Thus,  traumatic  pain  in  the  muscles  is  the  result  of  some  excessive  strain,  and  in 
many  instances  is  apparently  due  to  laceration  of  some  of  the  muscular  fibers. 
This  is  generally  occasioned  by  too  violent  muscular  exertion.  Any  physician 
frho  sees  many  patients  from  the  laboring  classes  meets  with  an  abundance  of 
cases  of  this  sort.* 

The  limitations  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  are  obscure;  but  still  more  so 
are  those  of  "  chronic  musculur  rheuniatism."  This  disease  also  is  a  frequent  one, 
and  only  imperfectly  understood.  It  does  not  bear  a  close  analogy  to  chronic 
articular  rheumatism,  except  in  this  unimportant  point,  that  chronic  muscular 
rheumatism  seems  to  be  quite  often  occasioned  by  meteorological  influences. 
"Wliile  the  anatomical  changes  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism  are  almost  always 
striking,  analogous  lesions  are  very  exceptional  in  chronic  muscular  rheumatism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  cases  where  there  is  pain  in  various 
muscles  all  over  the  body,  but  where  there  is  no  discoverable  objective  disturb- 
ance. Older  .Huthorities  used  to  speak  of  "  rheumatic  induration  "  of  the  muscles, 
but  this  or  any  other  actual  anatomical  change  is  very  exceptional. 

These  facts  justify  a  doubt  as  to  whether  all  cases  of  chronic  muscular  rheu- 
matism actually  deserve  their  name.  It  is  certainly  quite  apprc»priate  in  those 
-not  infrequent  cases  which  seem  to  be  due  to  "  rheiimatogenous  influences,"  and 
are  so  evidently  aggravated  upim  everj'  exposure  to  cold,  or  every  period  of  bad 
"weather,  that  the  patient  often  asserts  that  he  carries  in  his  bones  the  best  of 
"barometers.  Such  is  the  "  old  rheumatism  "  of  those  who  have  passed  a  large  part 
■of  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  reganlless  of  wind  or  wetither.  There  are  other  cases, 
"the  character  of  w^hich  is  different.  In  them  the  muscular  pain  is  associated  with 
a  general  neurasthenic  condition,  or  with  corpulence  (when  it  is,  perhajis,  the 
Tcsult  of  circulatory  disturbance),  or  possibly  with  chronic  poisoning.  An 
important  instance  is  the  "  rheumatic  pain  "  sometimes  complaiiK^d  of  by  topers, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  not  to  changes  in  the  muscles  but  to  nutritive 
■disturbances  of  the  nerves.  For  these  and  similar  disorders  there  are  no  special 
naroeg.  and  the  practicing  jihy^^ician  often  terms  them  all  "  muscular  rheuma- 
tism," a  diacrnosis  with  which  the  patient  is  usually  quite  contented. 

Clinical  History. — Genuine  amtp  musrular  rheumatism  is  ordinarily,  as  has 
been  said,  limited  to  some  one  definite  group  of  muscles.  The  affected  muscles 
often  seem  somewhat  swollen  and  infiltrated,  are  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  and, 
if  not  quite  useless,  are  nearly  so,  greatly  impairing  the  motion  of  the  correspond- 
ing meml)er  of  the  body.  All  those  symptoms  are  best  illustrated  in  acute  myo- 
sitis of  the  deltoid  (omnlgin).  The  whole  shoulder  is  swoIIph,  the  mu.-'ple  is  very 
painful,  and  the  upper  arm  is  almost  incapable  of  voluntary-  motion,  although,  if 
caution  be  exercised,  passive  movement  can  be  made  without  causing  any  pain. 

The  various  forms  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  have  received  names  descrip- 


•  Some  lime  u^  the  Author  h«w  »n  ornn  pUyor  who  had  to  work  tlie  petlnls  for  iimny  hours  a 
duy;  he  had  nn  cxtrcmrlv  painful  tilfuoiton  of  the  lower  extramltiM  auooiated  with  kwoI ling,  which 
could  be  ragnnlcd  only  ns  an  iiout«  tiiyasiti». 


tive  of  the  locality  of  the  affection, 
tioned — 

1.  Rheumatism  of  the  cervical  muacles  (splenius,  trapezius,  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toid,  etc.),  Myalgia  cervicalis,  or  rheumatic  torticollis.  The  pain  is  located  in 
the  buck  urid  side  of  the  neck,  and  is  usually  unilateral.  The  head  is  held  stiffly 
to  oue  side,  the  occiput  inclines  toward  the  painful  side,  and  the  chin  is  turned 
toward  the  healthy  side.  All  active  and  passive  motions  which  tend  to  stretch  the 
painful  parts  are  much  impaired,  and  cause  suffering. 

2.  Myalgia  lumhalis,  vr  lumbago.  This,  the  most  acute  form  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism, known  among  the  common  people  in  Germany  because  of  its  sudden  onset 
as  "witch's  shot,''  or  *' dragon  shot,"  is  a  well-known  disease.  The  region  of  the 
sacrum  and  loins  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  (erector  spime,  quadratus  lumborum» 
etc.)  is  very  sensitive.  All  motions  of  the  trunk. such  as  bending  and  twisting, are 
very  painful  and  difficult.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
Certain  persons  seem  to  he  especially  predisposed  to  it.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  lumbago  is  not  always  of  a  rheumatic  character,  hut  of  traumatic  origin,  as 
from  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  or  from  sudden  stooping.*  [It  is  very  common  in 
the  traumatic  neuroses,  where  it  whs  cince  regarded  as  indicative  of  spinal  in- 
jury.— K.] 

3.  Rheumatifmi  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  and  particularly  of  the  intercostals. 
This  may  cause  great  discomfort,  as  it  renders  breathing,  coughing,  and  sneering 
very  painful.  It  is  comparatively  rare;  and  caution  should  be  exercised  in  diag- 
nosticating it,  to  avoid  confusion  with  pleurisy  and  periostitis  of  the  ribs.  Very 
often,  also,  thoracic  disturbance  is  regarded  as  rheumatic  when  it  is  reaUy  trau- 
matic, being  the  result  of  stretching  or  laceration  of  the  fibers  of  the  pectoral  or 
other  muscles. 

4.  Rheumatism  of  the  head  also,  probably >  belong  in  this  category*  although 
the  affection  is  seldom  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  but  involves  also  the 
fascifB,  and  may  even  be  almost  confined  to  them.  It  is  not  infrequently  excite<l 
by  exposure  to  cold.  The  pain  is  qxiite  violent,  and  greatly  increased  by  anv 
movement  of  the  scalp.  Of  course,  the  diagnosis  requires  the  previous  exclusion 
of  the  various  forms  of  headache  described  on  pages  824  and  905. 

The  duration  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  is  brief.  Usually  the  pain  abates 
in  a  few  days;  but  a  tendency  to  relapse  persists  for  some  time.     Constitutional 

iptoms  in  addition  to  the  local  disorder  are,  as  a  rule,  absent  or  slight;  still,  we 
>metimes  meet  cases  in  which  acute  muscular  rheumatism  is  associated  with 
fever  and  marked  general  disturbance. 

In  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  objective  lesions  dis- 
coverable. The  statements  of  masseurs  as  to  palpable  nodes  and  indurations  are* 
in  our  opinion,  to  be  received  with  very  great  skepticism.  The  pain  is  seldttW 
located  permanently  in  any  one  place,  but  it  is  felt  first  here  and  then  there.  It 
is  usually  increased  during  bad  weather,  and  is  less  severe  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  The  pains  are  often  described  as  "wandering."  Motion  is  seldom  much 
im^paired.  Sometimes,  however,  there  may  be  a  certain  stiffness  of  the  muscles 
most  marked  after  a  period  of  repose. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  rests,  therefore,  mainly  up"" 
the  rational  signs.    Hence  it  is  often  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  mflliB- 
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•  Lately,  S.  Erben  bw  sought  to  prove  that  luniba^  and  t'-»rtieolli«  an*  n^t  »t  »1l  tniiscuUr  din** 
but  prrihablv  in  moAt  casM  due  to  an  affection  \>t  the  joint*  of  the  vcrtrbre.  He  baneo  thi9>  lielkof  of* 
the  result  of  painstnliing  inve«1i|rat>oriA.  One  who,  like  the  author  of  this  text-hmtk,  Um  ndea  bitn- 
aelf  suffered  from  acute  muscular  rheumalisin,  will  be  M-arcely  incline<l  Xiy  adopt  this  view.ft>r  th**"!'* 
jective  aenMtion  of  fvain  »  referred  decidedly  to  tb«  muscles,  or  to  the  altachmcnta  and  fatciaofl')* 
muMtca. 
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geringf  particularly  where  certain  applicants  for  hospital  care  are  concerned.  We 
shoiild  not,  however,  be  too  uncharitable,  since  without  doubt  there  are  cases 
in  which  quite  severe  pain  is  felt,  now  in  one  set  of  muscleB  and  now  in  another, 
without  any  anatomical  basis  for  such  pain  being  discoverable.  Nor  should  we 
ever  forget  that  other  diseases  may  have  pain  for  their  first  symptom.  It  is  not 
at  all  exceptional  for  the  lancinating  pains  of  locomotor  ataxia  to  be  for  a  long 
time  regarded  as  '^  rheumatic."  Lumbago  may  be  confounded  with  insidiously 
developing  tumors,  diseases  of  the  vertebrse,  renal  calculi,  or  with  various  hypo- 
gastric disorders  (particularly  in  women).  We  should  therefore  never  omit  to 
make  a  careful  physical  examination. 

Treatment. — ^Acute  muscular  rheumatism  has  this  in  common  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  that  it  is  usually  very  favorably  affected  by  salicylic  acid. 
In  cases  of  genuine  acute  rheumatic  myositis  the  employment  of  this  remedy  in 
the  manner  already  described  will  often  give  surprising  relief  in  as  short  a  time 
as  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  We  also  see  good  results  from  antipyrine  or  sali- 
pyrine,  etc.  Local  treatment  of  the  affected  muscles  also  may  be  followed  by  great 
and  speedy  improvement.  Massage  is  particularly  valuable.  It  is  not  infrequently 
the  case  that  a  single  properly  conducted  massage  will  cause  a  violent  lumbago  or 
omalgia  to  disappear  almost  completely,  and  like  favorable  results  are  witnessed 
when  there  is  traumatic  pain  in  the  muscles.  Most  of  the  external  applications 
which  are  so  frequently  prescribed  for  rheumatism — such  as  spirits  of  camphor  or 
chloroform  liniment — accomplish  less  through  the  cutaneous  irritation  they  pro- 
duce than  by  the  massage  incident  to  their  employment.  Next  in  value  comes 
electricity.  Both  the  constant  and  the  faradic  current  may  be  employed.  Often,, 
also,  the  local  application  of  warmth  is  very  beneficial ;  thus  hot  dry  cloths  or  hot 
poultices  may  be  applied.  Simple  stimulation  of  the  skin  by  mustard  is  often 
palliative,  but  less  so  than  the  first-mentioned  remedies.  Often  great  relief  is 
given  by  sweating,  by  means  of  a  hot  wet-pack,  or  by  a  steam-bath,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  is  so  common  that  patients  often  use  it  of  their  own  accord. 

In  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  the  benefit  of  salicylic  acid  and  antipyrine  is 
merely  temporary,  and  therefore  is  to  be  sought,  if  at  all,  only  when  there  is  an 
acute  exacerbation.  Massage  and  electricity  are  more  effective,  and,  if  persevered 
in  for  some  time,  will  often  accomplish  good  results  even  in  obstinate  cases. 
Treatment  by  sweating  and  bathing  is  frequently  prescribed  with  advantage. 
Steam-baths  are  often  beneficial,  but  their  use  requires  great  caution  when  the 
patient  is  corpulent  and  has  a  tendency  to  congestion  or  cardiac  failure.  There 
is  also  value  in  mud-baths,  pine-needle-baths,  and  in  the  baths  given  at  Teplitz, 
Wiesbaden,  and  other  places. 

In  many  case  of  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  constitutional  treatment  is  of 
great  importance.  Particularly  when  the  patient  is  overfed,  and  intemperate  in 
the  use  of  alcohol,  much  benefit  will  often  be  accomplished  by  a  proper  regulation 
of  the  ingesta  and  the  prescription  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  muscular  exercise. 
Such  patients  may  also  be  helped  by  a  cautiously  conducted  cold-water  treatment. 
This  lessens  their  great  sensitiveness  to  cold. 

[In  acute  cases  with  localized  pain  I  have  found  useful  a  thick  flaxseed  poul- 
tice, applied  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  renewed  once  or  twice,  and  followed  by 
the  application  of  a  thick  layer  of  cotton.  A  dry  cup  or  two  is  also  often  pro- 
ductive of  great  relief.  In  chronic  cases,  plasters  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are 
often  of  benefit. 

Muscular  rheumatism  is  a  common  and  often  very  troublesome  affection  in 
those  whose  occupation  calls  for  decided  muscular  exertion.  A  muscle  is  strained, 
pain  settles  in  and  is  apt  to  recur  in  tlip  part :  and.  while  the  general  health  is  suf- 
ficiently good,  the  man  is  compelled  to  remain  idle.  Quack  advertisements  dwell 
so  much  upon  pain  in  the  back  as  a  symptom  of  Bright's  disease,  that  we  are  fre- 
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quently  consulted  by  those  who,  suffering  from  must-ular  pain  and  soreness,  thml 
themselves  the  subjects  of  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys,] 


CHAPTER   TV 


ACXTTE    POLYMYOSITIS 


From  some  recent  ohsMei-vations  (E.  Wagiicr.  Unverricht»  and  others)  we  have 
obtained  koovvledpe  of  a  disease  which  consists  essentially  in  an  acute  infliimma- 
tion  of  most,  or  even  of  all,  the  musrles  of  the  body.  The  disease  appears  chiefly 
in  persons  in  early  or  middle  life,  but  it  has  also  been  repeatedly  observed  in  the 
elderly.  The  disease  may  beffin  either  quite  suddenly  or  g^radually.  Sometimes 
lK>Iymyositifi  is  a  sequel  of  some  other  di.sease.  mo.st  often,  as  it  aeema,  of  septic 
infeetinns.  Biich  as  puerjwral  fever  and  erysijx'las.  This  eirrnmstance  seems  to 
indinate  that  polymyositis  is  associated  with  severe  constitutional  intoxication. 

The  dij'ense  usually  begfins  with  decided  constitutional  disturbance,  including 
langfuor,  headache,  anorexia,  and  vomiting'.  Very  soon  the  characteristic  muscu- 
lar pains  cnmmencp,  there  are  drajEj^ing'  pains,  and  often  cramps  in  the  arms,  legs, 
and  trunk,  and  these  sooner  or  later  decidedly  impede  motion.  If  we  examine 
the  pain  fill  places  we  find  fl  marked  tenderness  upon  pressure  and  upon  passive 
motion.  Soon  we  can  perceive  a  distinct  swelling  of  the  parts  involved.  This  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  inflammatory  swelling'  of  the  muscle,  and  «itill  more  upon 
a  firm  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  corresponding"  skin,  which  usually  appears  very 
early.  As  a  rule,  the  upper  extremities  are  most  severely  attacked,  and  in  them. 
too.  the  inflammatory  o'doma  is  most  marked.  The  forearm  swells,  particularly 
in  the  region  of  the  belly  of  the  muscles,  and  so  comes  to  have  a  characteristic 
spindle  shape,  pnwided  the  region  of  the  wri.st-joint  is  not  involved.  The  face, 
the  tnmk,  and  the  lower  extreonitias  also  present  similar  thojigh  less  marked 
swelling-s  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  different  soft  parts,  particularly  on  the  extensor 
surfaces.  At  the  same  time,  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  distinctly  reddened  with  inflam- 
mation, 80  that  it  almost  suggests  erysipelas  ('*  dermatomyositis ").  Other  ex- 
anthems  also  may  appear — viz.,  erythema,  urticaria,  and  herpe.s.  If  the  disease 
lasts  some  time  the  swelling  gradually  disappears,  and  there  may  be  distinct 
atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  patellar  refle.K  is  usually  abolished  from  the  start. 
The  electric  excitability  of  the  muscles  rapidly  diminishes,  and  is  finally  de- 
stroyed. In  some  few  muscles  we  sometimes  observe  the  reaction  of  degeneration, 
but  a  careful  electrical  examination  is  always  very  difficult  because  of  the  great 
pain  it  causes.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  pjolymyositis  (vide  infra) 
remains  unimpaired. 

The  general  condition  becomes  very  much  aggravated  if  the  muscles  of  deg- 
lutition and  respiration  are  attacked;  the  ingestion  of  food  is  rendered  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  there  is  severe  dyspncea.  Soon  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneu- 
monia develop,  and  these  are  the  more  distres.sing  to  the  patient  because  expec- 
toration grows  increasingly  difficult  and  finally  quite  impossible.  Nutrition  i» 
often  interfered  with  by  stomatitis.  Tonsillitis  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 
Perspiration  i*;  decidedly  incrensed,  and  the  urine  may  contain  a  small  amount 
of  albumen.  Splenic  tumor  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  acute  cases.  The 
bodily  temperature  is  often  elevated.  lOl^'-lOS"  T38.5''-39,5°  C.) ;  the  pulse-rate 
may  rise  to  100  or  120  beats  per  minute. 

With  regard  to  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease,  we  should  make  h  distinc- 
tion between  the  acute  and  the  more  chronic  cases.    The  acute  may  end  in  recovery 
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iter  two  or  three  weeks.  Often,  however,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  course  of  from 
hree  weeks  to  three  months,  a  fatal  tenninHtion  ijccurs,  probably  in  most  instances 
he  result  of  respiratory  disturbances,  secondary  pneumonia,  and  the  like. 
Chronic  cases  may  last  a  year  or  more. 

In  the  cases  observed  thus  far  there  has  been  found  on  examination  a  true 

Icute  inflammation  of  the  muscles.     Not  only  do  the  muscular  fibers  show  all 

brms  of  degeneration  and  destruction,  but  also  in  the  interstitial  connective 

^^be  we  find  true  inflammatory  foci  (accumulation  of  nuclei  about  the  vessels, 

WKq.    In  a  case  which  we  examined  these  changes  were  apparently  to  be  found  in 

all  the  muscles,  even  in  the  tongiie,  the  ocular  muscles,  etc.     In  genuine  poly- 

ositis  the  peripheral  nerves  are  perfectly  normal.    Yet  recently  there  have  been 

peated  observations  of  cases  in  which  a  genuine  polyneuritis  was  demonstrated 

ong  with  genuine  polyroyositic  lesions  (neuro-mjioitii is) .    These  cases  indicate  a 

lose  ffitioK>gical  relation  between  polymyositis  and  polyneuritis  (q.v.).     At  the 

dside  the  appearance  of  polyneuritis  as  a  eomplirntion  may  be  recognized  by 

light  disturbainces  in  sensation,  and  by  tenderness  along  the  nerve-trunks. 

The  diagnosis  of  polymyositis  is  not  HitHenlt,  on  the  whole.    The  pain  in  the 
Ljnuscles,  their  swelling,  the  impairment  of  motion,  the  inflammatory  changes  in 
■the  akin,  etc.,  present  a  characteristic  clinical  picture.    It  is  important  to  exclude 
fa  possible  trichinosis.    In  this  regard  we  must  consider  the  Ktiology,  the  initial 
I  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  ant!  the  rrdcraa  of  the  face.     [It  is  not  yet  certain 
I  whether  eosinophilia  is  peculiar  to  the  myositis  occasioned  by  trichina?  or  common 
■  to  all  forms  of  it. — V.]     That  there  «Ji>ps  imt  seem  to  be  any  sharp  dividing  line 
I  between  polymyositis  and  pol^Tieuritis  has  been  already  noted.     We  would  like 
to  point  out,  also,  that  a  group  of  symptoms  very  similar  to  polymyositis  is  some- 
times excited  by  a  peculiar  diseaf*e  first  des<^ribed  by  Kussmaul  and  Maier,  which 
is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood.    It  attacks  the  small  arteries  and  i*  termed 
**  periarteritis  nodosa."    If  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  muscles  are  attacked,  with 
resultant  inflammation  of  the  vascular  wall,  thrombosis,  and  similar  changes, 
then  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibers  ensues,  with  consequent  swelling,  pain, 
and  impairment  of  function.     At  the  same  time  there  are  usually  severe  con- 
stitutional sjTnptoms,  such  as  fever,  anopmia,  nephritis,  and  severe  abdominal  pain. 
Treatment. — In  early  cases  of  acute  polymyositis  trial  should  be  made  of 
salicylic  acid  and  its  compounds,  antipyrine,  and  similar  remedies;  beyond  this, 
treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic,  including  inunctions  of  chloroform  oil, 
the  administration  of  narcotics,  and  the  like.     Some  cases  may  be  benefited  by 
galvanism. 


CHAPTER    V 
RACHITIS 

{nicJcfti,} 


iEtiology. — The  first  accurate  description  and  the  now  universal  name  of 
"  rachitis  "  (from  paxtf,  the  spinal  column)  is  to  be  asrrihed  to  the  Englishman 
Glisson,  who  published  a  comprehensive  monograph  upnn  this  disease  in  1650.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  it  first  appeared  in  England,  in  the  Wginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  for  this  reason  rnchitis  is  still  often  called  by  Germans  "  the 
English  disease." 

Although  the  clinical  and  anatomical  phenomena  of  rachitis  have  been  often 
and  accurately  investigated  since  Glisson's  time,  its  true  cause  still  remains  en- 
tirely unknown.    It  is  certain  only  that  its  development  is  promoted  by  all  unfa- 
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vorable  external  circumstances  afifootiii^  tbe  nuurishment  and  health  of  the 
It  is  therefore  more  frequent  aniuiig:  the  poor  thrtii  the  wealthy,  in  the  damp  Nud 
crowded  quarters  of  large  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  among  artificially  fed* 
and  therefore  weakly  and  anfemie  children,  than  such  as  receive  the  mother's 
milk.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  souglit  among 
these  various  infliicnces,  for  rickets  undoubtedly  does  occur,  although  rarely,  iu 
children  whose  circumstances  seem  in  every  respect  most  favorable. 

Gueriii,  Fried leVfcn,  E.  Voit,  Wagner,  Bafjinsky,  and  many  others  have  mode 
very  exhaustive  exi>eriinentnl  researches  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
rachitis.  It  has;  lieen  found  possible  to  produce  certain  changes  in  the  bouea  of 
growing  animals  by  giving  them  na  little  lime  as  possible  in  their  ingesta.  or  by 
administering  very  Uirge  amounts  of  lactic  acid,  with  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  calcium  salts,  or  by  giving  small  quantities  of  phosphorus.  The  changes  thus 
caused  have  been,  with  more  or  lesjs  correctness,  regarded  as  analogous  to  those 
of  rachitis.  These  investigations  are  of  great  interest  with  regard  to  the  physiol- 
ogy of  bony  structures  in  general,  but  in  our  opinion  they  throw  little  light  upon 
the  clinical  question  which  here  concerns  us.  It  is  indeed  natural  enough  to  (sup- 
pose that  rachitis  in  childhood  may  be  due  to  an  insutficient  proportion  of  lime  in 
the  food;  or  to  a  defective  absorption  of  the  lime-salts,  on  accoxmt  of  intestinal 
catarrh;  or  to  an  abnormally  abundant  production  of  lactic  acid,  or  even  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  may  dissolve  the  lime-salts  in  the  system;  but  every  one  of 
these  theories  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  experience,  for  it  is  wholly  improper 
to  assume  that  the  food  of  children  with  rachitis  contains  less  lime  than  the  food 
of  healthy  children,  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  mere  poverty  in  lime  of  the  hony  tis- 
sues is  by  no  means  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  complicated  rachitic  proco??. 
In  our  opinion  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  some  special,  specific,  etiological 
factor  is  requisite  for  the  development  of  rachitis.  This  factor,  however,  is  as  yet 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  The  thought  had  occurred  to  many  that  the  disens(> 
bears  some  relation  to  congenital  syphilis;  but  this  assumption  lias  long  since 
been  proven  to  be  entirt-ly  without  foundation.  It  ia  also  claimed  that  heredity 
plays  an  important  part  in  rachitis.  The  proof  of  this  is  lacking.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  quite  often  several  children  of  the  same  family  are  attacked  by 
the  disease. 

Kickets  is  most  common  in  children  two  or  three  years  old.  According  to 
Kassowitz,  the  disease  usually  begins  in  the  first  months  of  life,  while  the  severe 
symptoms,  of  course,  appear  only  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years.  Congenital 
rachitic  changes  (fnetal  rachitis)  have  been  repeatedly  obi^erved,  but  the  cases  of 
so-called  rachitis  tarda,  where  the  disease  is  said  to  develop  in  children  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  are  at  least  extremely  rare. 

Sex  exercises  no  great  influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

Pathology. — Rachitis  consists  of  a  j)eouliiir  disturbance  of  the  processes  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  the  bones.    As  a  result  of  an  increased  absorption  of  th 
already  f*trmed  bony  tissue,  and  especially  as  a  result  of  an  insufficient   or  an 
almost   wholly   deficient  deix>siiiun  of  lime-salts,   the   bones  become  or   remain 
abnormally  flexible  and  soft,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

Upon  minute  examination,  we  find  both  the  periosteum  and  the  marrow  much 
reddened  and  congested.  If  we  try  to  detach  the  thickened  periostemn  from  xho- 
bone,  not  infrequently  a  few  bits  of  bone  adhere  to  the  membrane.  The  most 
striking  changes,  however,  are  exjiosed  upon  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  tbe- 
bonc.  They  are  located  at  the  bases  of  the  epiphyses,  because  here  is  the  place 
where  the  normal,  and  therefore  the  abnormal,  processes  of  ossification  are  mort 
active.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  epiphyiieal  cartilage,  of  the  boncsi  in 
childhood  is  separated  from  the  main  shaft  by  two  narrow  layers:  first,  an  outer 
one,  nearest  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  of  a  bluish  color,  and  one  or  two  millimetres- 
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thick;  ibis  ia  the  proliferative  layer,  or  hype rpla.-^ tic  zone,  where  the  cartilage-cells 
i»t*come  divided  and  arrange  themselves  in  rows.  Secondly,  an  inner,  dull  yellow 
layer,  only  about  half  a  millimetre  thick,  known  as  the  oasific  layer,  or  zone 
■of  culciHcation,  in  which  the  real  process  of  ossification  takes  place — that  is, 
hlood-vt.'fij'els  prrjw  into  it,  osteohluists  devf^lop,  lime  is  deposited,  and  medullary 
spaces  are  hollowed  out.  In  healthy  bone  the«e  two  layers  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  are  limited  by  perfectly  straight  lines.  In  rachitic  bone,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  both  much  enlarged,  and  their  naturally  sharp  boundaries  are 
replaced  by  an  irregular  serrated  edge,  so  that  the  two  zones  encroach  mutually 
up4m  each  other.  These  changes  affect  both  layers,  but  are  most  marked  in  the 
jiruliferative  layer.  Upon  microscopical  examination,  the  details  of  which  can 
not  be  given  here,  we  can  see  most  plainly  the  complete  confusion,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  use  the  expression,  into  which  the  growth  of  the  bone  has  fallen. 
The  proliferation  of  the  cartilage-cells  has  increavied  beyond  all  bounds,  and  the 
scanty  matrix  of  the  cartilage  displays  a  tibrnus  character.  In  the  bony  layer  are 
seen  irregularly  scattered  foci,  which  are  already  undergoing  incomplete  calcifica- 
tion, or  else  marr»jw  formation,  breaking  down  the  cartilage.  The  latter  is  due  to 
an  invasion  of  the  vessels,  which  always  undergo  an  active  new  growth;  they  i^er- 
xneate  the  cartilage  like  lacunar  spaces,  and  nn>  surrotmded  by  a  so-called  osteoid 
tissue. 

The  i>eriosteum  presents  analogous  changes.     The  innermost  osteoblastic  layer 

'-of  the  perioHteum  is  thickened;  but  the  newly  formed  tissue  does  not  become  c<ini- 

pletely  calcitie<l,  but  remains  in  large  part  soft  and  >pongy.    Finally  an  increased 

absorption  of  b<}ne  takes  pl.sce  inside  the  bones.     The  bony  partitions  disappear. 

and  the  cortical  layer  of  bone  often  becomes  much  thinner  than  normal. 

These  various  processes  furnish  a  direct  explanation  of  the  macroscopic  changes 
•presented  by  rachitic  bones.  The  proliferative  process  causes  marked  swelling  of 
the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and  thickening  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull. 
The  abnormal  softness  of  the  bones  is  due  to  the  increaised  absorption  of  bono, 
their  insufficient  calcification,  and  it  in  turn  causes  various  defonnities,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  characteristic  (ride  infra).  If  recovery  takes  place, 
the  whole  bone  becomes  firm  at  last,  but  often  remains  permanently  deformed. 

The  deficient  development  of  rachitic  bones  can  also  be  recognized  upon  chem- 
ical examination.  While  normal  bones  in  a  dry  state  contain  about  sixty-three 
to  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  lime,  rachitic  bones  have  only  about  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent. 

Clinical  History. — Rachitis  often  begins  so  insidiously  that  it  can  hardly  be 
•detected.  Attention  is  not  called  to  the  disease  until  the  defonnity  of  the  bones 
l)e<v)mes  verj'  obvious,  or  it  is  noticed  that  the  child  does  not  learn  to  walk  as 
•early  as  other  children,  or,  having  already  learned,  is  no  longer  able  to  do  so. 
At  last  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  is  excited;  and,  on  seeking  medical  advice,  they 
-find  their  fears  only  too  well  grounded. 

In  other  cases  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  bones  is 
preceded  by  certain,  prodromes,  either  inflammatory  symptoms,  referable  to  the 
respiratory  tract,  or,  what  is  esi>ecially  frequent,  signs  of  acute  intestinal  disease. 
'The  child  suffers  from  diarrhoea,  has  some  fever,  looks  pale,  and  grows  weak  and 
wretched.  At  night  he  is  restless,  screams,  bores  the  back  of  his  head  into  the 
pillow,  and  evinces  a  tendency  to  excessive  perspiration.  Often  there  is  a  alight 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  even  at  this  period  (Oppenheim). 

The  diagnosis  of  rachitis  can  not  be  definitely  established  until  the  character- 
istic changes  in  the  bones  have  been  developed.  These  anomalies  vary,  of  course, 
in  their  severity  and  extent  in  different  cashes.  We  apjiend  a  list  of  the  most 
important : 

The  head  is  often  noticeable  for  its  great  size  and  somewhat  square  shape. 
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due  to  the  thickening  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  eminences.  In  striking  contrast 
with  this  the  occiput  is  often  thin  and  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  in  like  parch- 
ment (Elsiisser's  cranioiabes).  This  is  particularlj'  noticeable  in  places  near  the 
lambduidal  suture.  At  the  same  time  the  occiput  usually  becomes  bald,  because  of 
its  pressure  against  the  pillow.  The  fontauelles  remain  open  till  the  second  or 
third  year  of  life,  and  their  edges  seem  soft  and  yielding.  There  is  often  a  ptecul- 
iar  change  in  the  shaiM-  of  the  jaws,  particularly  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  is  not 
rounded,  hut  angular,  being  sbarjily  bent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  canine  teeth; 
so  that  the  incisors  stand  in  a  i>erfectly  straight  line,  besides  being  somewhat 
inclined  inward.  Fleisehmann  was  the  first  to  describe  this  condition,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  action  of  the  mylohyoid  luid  masseter  muscles  upon  the  soft  bone. 
Dentition  in  rachitic  children  is  usually  tardy,  irregular,  and  tedious.  More- 
over, the  teeth  are  soft  and  easily  worn  away. 

The  thorax  presents,  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  very  characteristic  and  notice- 
able changes.  There  is  a  swelling  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs, 
which  can  be  felt  and  seen  through  the  skin,  and  produces  w-hat  is  called  the 
"  Tosary  of  rickets."  In  severe  cases  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax  are  often 
drawn  inward,  particularly  at  the  parts  which  correspond  with  the  insertion  of 
the  diaphragm.  This  change  is  due  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  during 
inspiration  upon  the  abnormally  soft  and  therefore  yielding  ribs.  The  changes 
are  greatest  when  the  respiratory  efforts,  and  particularly  abdominal  respiration, 
are  exaggerated  because  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  ot  some  other  disease  of  the 
air-pass.Tges.  Tn  such  cases  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  is  impeded,  so  thai 
it  is  possible  that  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  also  contributes  to  prrtduce 
the  deformity  of  the  thorns,  Deep  hollows  may  finally  be  developed  on  each  side 
of  the  chest,  while  the  sternum  becomes  unusually  prominent,  giving  the  whole 
chest  that  shape  which  has  been  termed  pigeon-breast,  or  pectus  carinatum. 
When  once  this  deformity  has  been  developed,  of  course  it  in  turn  contributes  to 
render  respinition  difficult. 

The  clavicles  are  sometimes  distorted,  and  may  even  be  partially  fractured 
(vide  infra).  The  spinal  column  is  usually  unaffected  if  the  child  remains  quiet 
in  bed;  but  if  it  sits  up,  or  is  carried  about,  or  tries  to  walk,  the  traction  and 
pressure  thus  exerted  often  produce  curvature  of  the  spinal  column  (rachitic  scoli- 
osis and  kyphosis).  These  deformities  may  become  extreme.  Changes  in  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  are  of  no  special  clinical  importance  at  this  period  of  the 
patient's  life;  but  in  women  the  consequent  shortening  of  the  antero-pofliterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  may,  as  is  well  known,  prove  a  great  obstacle  to  childbirth. 

The  extremities  not  only  present  swelling  of  the  epiphyses,  but  are  liable  to 
curvature.  This  latter  change  is  most  mnrked  in  the  lower  limbs,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  swelling  is  especially  well 
developed  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
The  curvature  is  almost  invflriubly  greatest,  and  therefore  most  easily  rocoigniied, 
in  the  tibia,  which  becomes  convex  outward,  giving  the  rachitic  child  its  "  bow- 
legs." Similar  curvature  of  the  femur  is  less  often  seen,  although  it  may  be 
obvious  enough  in  severe  cases.  The  same  is  true  of  the  humerus.  The  deformity 
of  the  lower  limbs  causes  that  wtiddling  gait  which  can  be  so  often  seen  on  the 
streets  of  any  large  city.  Sometimes  the  limbs  present  a  sharp  bend,  the  result  of 
partial  fracture.  These  "green-stick  fractures  of  rachitis"  are  invariably  refer- 
able tn  some  slight  traumatism,  and  are  most  often  seen  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
tibia,  nkhough  sometimes  visible  in  the  clavicles,  ribs,  and  bones  of  the  lower  arm. 
The  infraction  usually  takes  place  upon  one — generally  the  concave — side,  so  that 
it  is  often  compared  to  the  partial  fracture  of  a  quill  or  an  osier  rod. 

Symptoms  in  Other  Parts  of  the  Body. — Apart  from  the  changes  in  the  bones, 
a  rachitic  child  may  seem  to  be  perfectly  well.    Even  the  general  nutrition  majr 
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be  unimpaired.  As  a  rule,  however,  rickets  is  associated  with  anaemia  and  im- 
paired nutrition.  The  muscles,  in  particular,  arc  small  and  flabby.  The  child 
seems  pale,  thin,  and  feeble,  and  may  present  swollen  lymph-glands  and  other 
"  scrofulous  "  symptoms.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  profuse  i)erspiration, 
especially  from  the  scalp.  Very  frequently  there  is  chronic  intestinal  catarrh, 
and  sometimes  there  is  chronic  bronchitis  or  lobular  pneumonia.  The  abdomen 
is  usually  prominent,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  en- 
larged. The  reader  should  also  be  reminded  that  rachitic  children  are  particularly 
liable  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  (laryngismus  stridulus)  and  convulsions,  due  per- 
hai}s  to  the  rachitic  lesions  of  the  skull. 

The  faeces  and  urine  have  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  careful  chemical  inves- 
tigation in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  information  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
disease.  The  results  have  been,  however,  in  many  respects,  contradictory;  the 
most  accurate  of  these  investigations  have  shown  that  the  absorption  and  excre- 
tion of  the  calcium  salts  ingested  with  the  food  are  not  much  different  in  healthy 
and  in  rachitic  children. 

The  disease  almost  invariably  runs  a  chronic  course.  Usually  months,  or  even 
years,  pass  before  the  process  ends.  Its  termination  is  to  be  recognized  by  closure 
of  the  fontanelles,  increase  in  the  length  of  the  bones,  and,  above  all,  by  the  fact 
that  the  patient  becomes  stronger  and  makes  attempts  to  walk.  Unfortunately, 
many  results  of  the  disease  persist  through  life.  The  legs  are  crooked,  the  thorax 
deformed,  the  spinal  column  curved,  and  the  pelvis  narrowed.  Even  in  the  most 
favorable  cases  persons  who  have  once  had  rachitis  usually  remain  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  who  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Some  authorities  describe  an  "  acute  rachitis,"  in  which  painful  swelling  of  the 
epiphyses  is  said  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  At  the  same  time 
the  child  becomes  emaciated,  and  it  may  also  suffer  from  diarrhoea  or  ulcerative 
stomatitis.  Recovery  takes  place  in  a  few  months.  How  far  cases  of  this  sort  are 
related  to  genuine  rickets  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Rachitis  does  not  involve  direct  danger  to  life,  although  many  rachitic  chil- 
dren fall  victims  to  the  attendant  intestinal  catarrh,  or  to  such  complications  as 
catarrhal  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis.  The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  not  unfavorable 
when  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  child  permit  of  good  care  and  nourish- 
ment. The  remote  influences  of  the  thoracic,  spinal,  and  pelvic  deformities  can 
be  readily  inferred. 

The  diagnosis  of  rachitis  is  but  seldom  difficult  if  the  characteristic  changes  in 
the  bones  exist.  In  case  cranial  changes  have  occurred,  we  should  guard  against 
confounding  rickets  with  hydrocephalus,  but  we  can  usually  avoid  error.  The 
rachitic  child  holds  its  head  erect,  and  is  free  from  mental  or  other  functional 
nervous  disturbances. 

Treatment. — The  most  experienced  specialists  agree  that  the  first  aim  in  treat- 
ing most  cases  of  rachitis  is  to  improve  the  general  nutrition.  It  is  often  possible 
to  bring  about  recovery  simply  by  means  of  proi>er  diet  (milk,  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
and  perhaps  meat),  good  air  (in  the  country),  and  baths  (brine,  malt,  and  medi- 
cated baths).  Digestive  disturbances  should  be  corrected  by  such  remedies  as 
hydrochloric  acid  or  tincture  of  rhubarb;  and  iron  should  be  administered  if  the 
patient  be  ansemic. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  be  placed  iipon  a  good  mattress,  and 
should  neither  attempt  to  walk  too  early,  nor  be  needlessly  taken  up  and  carried 
about.  The  best  way  to  avoid  the  development  of  deformities  in  the  bones  is  to 
avoid  all  such  unfavorable  mechanical  influences. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  check  the  disease  by  specific  remedies.  Upon 
doubtful  theoretical  grounds,  lime  has  boon  very  frequently  prescribed,  in  the 
form  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  of  which  fifteen  to  forty-five  grains  may  be  given  in 
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powder  several  times  a  day;  or  in  the  form  f>f  limo-water.  of  which  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  are  added  to  the  niilk  which  the  child  driiik.^.  The  benefit  of  these  reme- 
dies is  seldom  vevy  ohvious.  Kassowitz  has  given  ii  frej^h  impetus  to  the  employ- 
ment of  phosphorus.  To  support  his  bplief  he  brings  forward  numerous  clinical 
observations,  as  wi^l!  ms  facta  obtained  from  experiment.  We  may  either  dissolve 
the  phosphorus  in  cod-liver  oil  (0.01-100).  giving  one  or  two  small  teaspooufuls  of 
this  solution  every  duy.  or  we  may  write  for  the  following  mixture,  which  ia  more 
eleg-ant,  but  ia  also  more  apt  to  spoil: 

I^   Phnsphori 0.01 ; 

Olei  amygdala^  express!  10.0. 

Misce.  deinde  adde: 

Pulv.  acaeia*, 

Syrupi  simplicis aa     5.0 ; 

Aquae  destillatte HO.O. 

M.     Sig. :  Two  to  four  small  teaspoonfuls  a  day. 

We  can  state  from  our  own  experience  that  the  remedy  ia  usually  ver>'  well  bomt 

and,  in  fact,  often  shows  its  beneficial  action  after  a  few  weeks,  the  foutanelle*^! 
growing  smaller  and  the  bones  becoming  firm.    Yet  there  are  cases  in  which  phos- 
phorus does  not  seem  to  do  any  good. 

It  may  be  eventually  necessary  to  resort  to  orthopffidic  or  surgical  treatment^ 
in  order  to  correct  the  deformities  of  the  bone*. 

[The  comparative  rarity  of  rickets,  especially  in  its  extreme  degrees,  in  thia^ 
country  strikes  all  observers  who  have  studied  in  Germany.    With  a  fairly  exten- 
sive experience  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city,  the  writer  can  recall  scarcely' 
half  a  dozen  cases  of  crantotabes.    The  colored  race  furnishes  a  large  conting«nt 
of  cases  of  rickets,  althoiiph,  as  is  shown  by  Haven,  in  attention  to  diet  and  frc«h 
air  its  members  are  superior  to  the  Irish  lulmriiig  classes,  as  a  rule.     The  more 
pure  the  negro  blood,  the  greater  does  the  liability  to  rickets  seem  to  be  in  this] 
latitude — an  indication,  perhaps,  that  a  northern  climate  is  unsuitable  to  the 
African  race.] 


CHAPTER   VT 
OSTEOMALACIA 

JEtiology  and  Pathologfy. — Osteonmlacia  does  not,  like  rachitis,  consist  in 
disturbance  of  development.  The  growing  bones  are  not  prevented  from  o=*;ifying, 
but,  having  already  undergone  normal  development  and  acquired  normal  firtnne^ 
they  afterward  become  soft.  It  is  mainly  a  disease  of  adults,  occurring  betweeaj 
thirty  and  forty  years  *  of  age,  but  sometimes  earlier.  The  female  sex  is  notic 
ably  predisposed  to  the  disease,  although  occasionally  it  has  been  observed  in  men.] 

The  true  cause  of  osteomalacia  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  certain  regions  than  in  otheis.  i 
It  is  very  coraninu  along  the  Rhine,  and  in  Westphalia,  in  eastern  Flanders,  and] 
northern  Italy.  This  suggests  that  there  is  some  specific  ca^lse  for  the  disease,] 
endemic  in  certain  localities.  Among  exciting  causes,  child-bearing  ia  certainly  i 
the  most  important,  for  both  the  first  signs  of  oi*teomalacia,  and  also  fresh  exacer-j 

*  Rchu  iniiintainK  tlmt  irciiuine  otiteoaialacia  may  ooetir  in  children  ;  hut  his  «itjtt«nieiit  hM  not  yt 
Ih'vo  fullv  corrohorot«iii. 
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JUS  of  the  diaease,  usually  date  from  a  pregnancy.    There  is  no  doubt,  how- 

that  occasionally  a  case  of  osteomalat-ia  occurs  in  a  woman  who  haa  never 

lad  children.  In  such  instances  the  appearance  of  menstruation  seems  invariably 
to  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  disease.  In  brief,  the  relations  of  osteo- 
malacia to  the  sexual  processes  are  so  close  that  there  is  some  justification  for  the 
supposition  that  osteomalacia  is  directly  dependent  for  its  development  upon  dis- 
turbances of  metabolism  in  the  ovaries.  Moreover,  certain  therapeutic  experi- 
ences ivide  infra)  can  well  be  reconciled  with  this  assumption.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings,  damp  houses,  and  the  like, 
promote  the  development  of  the  disease. 

The  anatomical  process  of  osteomalacia  consists  of  a  disappearance  of  the 
earthy  salts  of  the  bone,  which  begins  interiorly  and  spreads  outward,  and  cause^-i 
a  corresponding  softening  of  the  bony  structure.  The  marrow  is  at  first  extremely 
hyperremic;  and  extravasations  of  blood  are  not  infrequently  found  here  and 
there.  The  bony  substance  surrounding  the  myeloid  spaces  and  the  Haversian 
canals  becomes  transformed  into  a  soft  fibrous  tissue,  while  the  irregularly 
arranged  bone-corpuscles  either  are  destroyed  or  lose  their  characteristic  shape. 
The  softening  process  gradually  extends  from  the  spongy  substance  outward  to  the 
cortex.  The  central  cavity  grows  larger  and  larger,  so  that  finally  the  cortical 
substance  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  the  whole  bone  like  an  "  inflated  and  dried  coil 
of  intestine.''  At  this  stage  the  t.>riginal  hyperemia  nf  the  marrow  has  vanished. 
The  marrow  acquires  a  j-ellow  color,  and  may  finally  be  entirely  transformed  into 
a  yellow,  viscid  fluid.  The  affected  bones  are  now  flexible  and  soft,  they  can  be 
easily  cut,  and  they  are  of  less  specific  gravity  than  normal.  The  periosteum  i^ 
also  at  first  thickened  and  hypertcmic,  as  if  inflamed.  When  it  is  removed,  the 
surface  of  the  bone  beneath  it  is  found  to  be  rough  and  uneven.  The  attendant 
alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  bones  which  can  be  seen  during  life  will  be  men- 
tioned below. 

Upon  chemical  examination  of  the  bones  in  osteomalacia,  we  naturally  find  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  lime-salts.  It  is  also  stated  that  lactic 
acid  has  been  discovered  in  the  bones.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  it  may  be 
that  the  acid  plays  an  impH>rtant  chemical  part  in  the  process  of  decalcification. 

Clinical  History. — Osteomalncia  begins  very  gradually  in  most  cases.  Usually 
the  first  thing  noticed  is  an  ilt-dofined,  deep-seated  pain,  most  often  felt  in  the 
sacral  region,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  and  thighs.  The  affected  parta 
are  also  sensitive  upon  pressure. 

The  pain  is  persistent.  While  it  still  keeps  on,  motion  becomes  gradually 
impaired.  The  patient  exjii^riences  more  and  more  difficulty  in  walking,  partly 
because  of  the  pain  and  partly  because  of  muscular  weakness.  The  gait  is  either 
uncertain  and  slow,  or  characterixed  by  short  painful  steps,  the  lower  limb  and 
the  pelvis  being  jerked  forward  as  if  in  one  piece.  Thi«i  peculiar  gait  in  which, 
with  every  short,  hobbling  step,  the  body  makes  a  slight  twist  inward,  is  so  char- 
acteristic that  often  the  disease  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  this  alone.  In 
other  instances  the  gait  is  more  waddling.  After  a  shorter  or  longer  time  walking 
"becomes  absolutely  impc»ssihle,  and  the  pat  tent  is  permanently  bedridden.  Even 
then  severe  pain  persists  in  most  cases.  It  is  not  precisely  sx>'>"ti^tieous,  but  ia 
produced  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  mattress  or  the  bed-clothes,  and  similar 
causes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  has  probably  been  distortion  of  many  of  the  bones, 
sufficient  to  occasion  a  decided  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  skeleton.  Usu- 
ally the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  deformity  of  the  spinal  column  (see  Fig.  78). 
As  a  rule,  there  is  kyphosis,  less  often  some  other  deformity,  and  the  bend  gen- 
erally becomes  more  and  more  bent  forward  upon  the  sternum.  As  a  result,  the 
patient  grows  decidedly  shorter,  and  this  very  shortening  may  be  an  important 
45 
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factor  in  diagnosis.  The  sick  woman  is  apt  to  remark  it,  because  she  has  to  ke 
Bhortening*  her  gown  in  front.  Tiic  thorax,  also,  is  apt  to  be  much  distorted  in 
severe  cases.  It  is  compressed  laterally,  while  the  sternum  becomes  ver^'  promi- 
nent, and  is  sharply  bent.    The  chang-e  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  in  osteomalacia 

is  le&R  obvious  externally,  but  it  can  be  detected  o» 
internal  examination.  It  is,  of  course,  of  great 
importance  from  an  obstetrical  point  of  view.  The ; 
pelvis,  like  the  chest,  is  compressed  laterally,  while ' 
the  symphysis  is  m.ide  to  project  foi^v^ard  like  a 
beak.  The  sacrum  and  its  promontory  are  also 
■^^^^^  pushed  forward,  and  the  superior  strait  thus  ac- 

H^7'^^Hk  (juires  somewhat  of  a  heart  shape.     This  change 

h^^^^  '        '"  the  jwlvis  is  apt  to  appear  very  early.     It  ia 

^HB^*  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  peculiar  gait  (t>id»j 

^^^  supra). 

The  extremities  are  less  often  distorted,  par-j 
ticuhirly  if  the  patient  becomes  bed-ridden  at  an' 
early    period.      Manifold    changes    are.    however, 
possible.    Sometimes  there  is  also  fracture.    In  a 
few  reported  eases  the  softness  of  the   bones  of  j 
the  extremities  wns  so  extreme  that  one  co\ild  bend! 
the  limbs  nt  will,  like  wax,  and  give  them  the  most 
extraordinary  positions.    In  cases  so  far  advanced; 
as  those,  the  pain  in  the  bones  seems  finally  to 
cease.    The  bones  of  the  h^nd  and  face  seldom  un- 
dergo noticeable  change,  but  we  often  find  that  the 
teeth  are  carious  or  lost.    In  the  muscles,  several 
fibservers   have    tiotieed    trembling  and    fibrillary 
(Ttntraetions,  al.«!o  paresis  and  complete  paralysis^ 
It  is  also  said  that  sometimes  even  a  slight  irrita- 
tation  of  the  skin  suffices  to  excite  painful  con- 
tractions of  the  underlying  muscles.    These  phe- 
nomena   have   not   yet   been    thoroughly   investi- 
gated. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  ofteti 
unimpaired  for  a  long  while,  except  for  the  pain 
and  the  impairment  of  motion.  The  internal 
organs  perform  their  functions  in  a  normal  man- 
ner, and  the  appetite  is  good.  Fever  is  observed 
only  when  the  disease  is  undergoing  some  tem- 
porary exacerbation.  With  regard  to  changes! 
in  the  urine,  there  have  been  a  good  many 
Btatements  made,  but  their  significance  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  said  that 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  excreted  is  diminished.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  lime,  no  definite  statement  can  be  made.  Lactic  acid  has  been 
repeatedly  detected  in  the  urine,  as  has  also  albumen.  Concretions  of  lime  have 
been  found  in  the  bladder  and  the  kidneys. 

The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  occupying  seldom  less  than  two  or  three 
years,  and  eometimes  even  five  to  ten  or  even  longer.    Apparent  improvement  i» 
not  infrequently  observed,  but  this  is  followed  by  fresh  exacerbations,  especially) 
after  confinement.     The  most  frequent  termination  is  in  death.     Thi«   result*  [ 
either  frnm  general  debility,  or,  more  often  still,  from  the  dyspnrea  caused  by  the' 
compression  of  the  lungs,  or  by  some  such  disease  as  lobular  pneumonia.  In  milder 
cases,  however,  particularly  if  they  receive  prompt  and  suitable  nttentinn.  there 
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may  be  complete  recovery ;  or  in  severe  cases,  even  if  deformity  has  occurred,  there 
may  be,  at  any  rate,  a  permanent  cessation  of  the  disease. 

Diagnoiis. — In  well-developed  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  disease, 
but  at  first  a  correct  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  unless  the  endemic  frequency 
of  osteomalacia  suggests  it.  In  the  onset  of  the  disease  we  may  often  be  led  to  the 
fake  belief  that  there  is  incipient  disease  of  the  cord  or  the  vertebrce.  We  our- 
selves, as  well  as  other  observers,  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  in  which  women  as  a 
sequel  to  pregnancy,  or  even  apparently  spontaneously,  have  developed  paresis  in 
the  lower  extremities,  particularly  in  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  associated  with 
pain  and  exaggerated  tendon  reflex,  and  in  which  diagnosis  at  first  was  very  diffi- 
cult. Not  very  infrequently  the  complaint  of  the  patient  at  the  start  was  re- 
garded as  hysterical.  Later,  the  peculiar  hobbling  and  waddling  gait  ("  like  a 
duck**)  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  osteomalacia,  and  this  diagnosis  would 
be  established  by  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  pelvis.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  important  to  know  that  even  before  there  are  demonstrable  changes  in  the 
bones,  there  may  be  paralysis,  probably  referable  to  an  early  involvement  of  the 
muscles  in  the  morbid  process.  As  the  disease  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
adults,  we  are  seldom  in  danger  of  confounding  it  with  rachitis.  Besides,  osteo- 
malacia does  not  produce  swelling  of  the  epiphyses,  nor  changes  in  the  bones  of 
the  skull.  It  is  said  that  osteomalacia  is  occasionally  confounded  with  diffuse 
carcinosis  of  the  bones,  as  this  may  produce  similar  symptoms  and  deformities. 

Treatment. — As  has  been  already  implied,  therapeutic  efforts  have  thus  far 
proved  in  severe  cases  almost  unavailing  in  this  disease.  In  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease we  can  obtain  a  distinct  improvement  by  the  use  of  hygienic  remedies,  good 
air,  proper  food,  etc.  Internally  we  give  cod-liver  oil  and  also  iron.  Many  pa- 
tients praise  warm  baths,  with  or  without  salt.  The  e.ihibition  of  lime  seems  to  be 
of  no  special  use.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  experience  leads  us  earnestly  to 
recommend  a  trial  of  small  doses  of  phosphorus,  either  in  the  form  of  phosphorized 
cod-liver  oil  (vide  supra),  or  in  pills  of  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain  (gramme  0.001) 
several  times  a  day.  Particularly  in  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  incipient 
osteomalacia  with  paresis  of  the  legs,  and  even  also  in  cases  with  distinct  changes 
in  the  pelvis  already  developed,  we  have  seen,  repeatedly,  striking  benefit  from 
treatment  with  phosphorus.  Yet  sometimes  even  this  remedy  proves  disap- 
pointing. 

The  changes  in  the  bony  pelvis  produced  by  osteomalacia  may  eventually 
demand  obstetrical  interference,  but  we  need  not  discuss  such  procedures  here. 
We  should  invariably  warn  women  who  suffer  from  the  disease  of  the  dangers  of 
becoming  pregnant.  Recently,  therefore,  castration  has  been  repeatedly  per- 
fonned  in  cases  in  which  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  was  invariably  associated 
with  fresh  pregnancies.  Under  the^e  f-ircumstflnces.  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
removal  of  the  ovaries  has  resulted  in  a  remarkably  rapid  recovery  from  the  dis- 
ease, a  fact  which  suggests  an  Intimate  connection  between  the  processes  in  the 
ovaries  and  the  symptoms  of  osteomalacia  (vide  supra).  Certainly,  these  rela- 
tions should  receive  the  greatest  consideration  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  I 
ANEMIA    AND    CHLOEOSXS 

1.  General  Preliminary  Bemarks  as  to  the  Classification  and  Etiology  of 
the  Various  Forms  of  Aneemia. — The  word  "  ann?mifl  "  (or,  more  strictly,  oli- 
,  gfemia)  might  properly  be  taken  to  signify  diminution  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
blood,  such  as,  for  example,  is  directly  brought  about  by  a  severe  hsemorrbage. 
Usually,  however,  the  word  is  employed  to  signify  not  so  much  dirainution  in 
quantity  as  deterioration  in  quality.  The  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  not  liable 
to  nearly  so  great  variations  as  is  the  number  of  its  most  important  constituents 
— the  red  corpuscles — inasmuch  as  the  totsil  volume  is  dependent  merely  upon  the 
amount  of  watery  constituents,  and  even  after  large  hremorrhnges  the  water  is 
quite  rapidly  replaced  by  absorption.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  most  in-  — -* 
stances  of  sudden  loss  of  blood.  Even  in  chronic  aniBmia  there  is  usually  no  rea-  —  -■ 
son  to  assume  that  the  total  amount  of  blood  is  diminished,  although  it  may  be  *;:»• 
when  there  is  general  emaciation,  or  diminished  supply  of  liquids  (persistent  ^^^  ^ 
vomiting,  dysphagia),  or  large  watery  discharges  (as  in  cholera).  The  essential.^ .^ 
element  in  ana?mia  is,  therefore,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood- — .^H- 
corpuscles,  or  so-called  oligocytha^mia.  Changes  in  the  character  of  the  TedC-»»d 
blood-corpuscles  are  not  taken  into  consideration  here.  On  the  other  hand,  how—  -*—►'- 
ever,  we  shall  see  Inter  that,  even  in  spite  of  a  normal  number  of  red  blood-coi'-  -■■ 
puscles,  their  abnormal  condition,  particularly  their  poverty  in  heemoglobin,  toa^  ^t 
lead  to  well-marked  "  anaemic  "  conditions. 

The  circumstances  under  which  anaemia   is   observed   are  manifold.     The::_    sy 
admit,  however,  of  our  distinguishing  two  great  classes  of  anaemia — primal.        > 
and  secondary.     Primary  ansemia  is  developed  as  an  apparently  primary  an         d 
idiopathic  disease   in  persons  previously  healthy,  while  secondary   annemia  i 
merely  a  symptom  of  some  already  existing  disease.    However  simple  this  theore 
ical  distinction,  yet  in  actual  practice  it  is  often  quite  difficult  to  determir 
whether  the  particular  case  before  us  should  be  regarded  as  primary  or  secondary 
A  secondary  ansemia  may  occur  where  the  true  primary  cause  can  not  be  at  a.  1/ 
readily  determined.    There  are.  nevertheless,  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  whic"/i 
would  seem  to  deserve  the  name  of  primary  or  essential,  in  which  we  feel  com 
pelled  to  assume  that  some  pathogenic  influence  acts  directly  upon  the  blood 
the  haematopoietic  processes. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  would  clasa  as  primary,  cases  which  may  beat  be  described 
as  "simple  constitutional  anseinia."     These  often  stnnd  close  to  the  borderland 
gtween  health  and  disease.    There  are  not  a  few  individuals  who  present  a  strik- 

'  pallor  for  a  large  part.,  if  not  all,  of  their  lives.     These  persons  may  feel  so 

Jl  and  vigoroxis  that  we  scarcely  have  a  right  to  regard  the  existent  anffimia 
(usually  moderate)  as  an  actual  disease.     Sometimes,  however,  such  individuals 
do  betray  some  diminution  of  energy,  are  easily  fatigued,  and  are  subject  to  head- 
ache.   We  may  then  regard  the  conditions  as  certainly  pathological.     In  many 
instances  the  cause  of  this  simple  ansemia  is  found  in  the  general  hygienic  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient,  for  such  cases  are  most  often  met  with  among^  the  poorer 
diwes.    Deficient  nutrition,  bad  air,  unhealthy  occupation  in  factories  or  the 
like,  not  only  affect  the  general  health,  but  more  especially  interfere  with  the 
prooeMes  of  normal  blood-making.    Other  cases  of  constitutional  anmmia,  appar- 
ently primarj-,  occur  in  individuals  who  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
influences  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  in  whom  the  anaemia  has  developed  and 
persists  despite  the  best  of  food  and  air.    Here  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  organs  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  blood  are  in  some  way  pre- 
vented from  i)€rforming  their  proper  functions.     The  trouble  often  seems  to  be 
congenital,  for  such  individuals  may  present  the  symptoms  of  anajmia  in  their 
earliest  infancy.    There  are  persons  who  have  always  been  pale  and  feeble.     Or, 
again,  anffimia  does  not  develop  until  later  on,  in  which  case  it  not  infrequently 
ttaociates  itself  with  certain  phases  of  physiological  development,  as  when  growth 
is  particularly  rapid,  or  when  adolescence  occurs.     Virchow  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  another  factor,  which  he  regards  as  potent  in  many  of  these  cases  of  con- 
genital ana?mia.    He  has  found  that  the  arteries  may  be  congenitally  small,  or 
that  the  whole  arterial  system  may  be  imperfectly  developed.    The  condition  may 
be  nseociated  with  a  congenitally  weak  and  small  heart.    The  importance  of  this 
f«ctor  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined.    Possibly  the  condition  of  the  circula- 
tory system  just  mentioned  may  be  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  anaamia, 
A  second  division  of  primary  nKtemia  includes  cases  which  present  a  far  more 
definite  and  distinct  group  of  symptoms.    They  quite  often  appear  in  persons  pre- 
viously healthy,  last  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then  end  in  complete  recov- 
ery.  The  typical  form  of  this  variety  is  chlorosis  (x^mpuv  =  greenish  yellow),  or 

green  sickness."  This  well-known  disease  is  especially  frequent  in  young  girls 
fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age — that  is,  at  puberty.  It  often  comes  on  quite  rap- 
idly without  any  ascertainable  cause.  There  are  not  infrequently  predisposing 
mfluences  in  the  outward  circunistunces  of  the  patient.  Thus  it  is  promoted  by 
an  unhealthy  sedentary  mode  of  life,  as  in  seamstresses;  bad  air,  as  in  factory 
operatives;  mental  and  physical  over-exertion,  as  in  teachers,  governesses,  and 
students;  and,  finally,  by  mental  influences  (excitement,  etc.).  It  is,  neverthe- 
1ms.  true  that  chlorosis  also  appears  in  girls  who  have  lived  under  the  most  favor- 
■ble  hygienic  conditions  possible.  Sometimes  the  disease  seems  to  be  merely  a 
temporary  exacerbation  of  a  simple  constitutional  ansemia  which  has  existed  a 
loog  time;  but  it  may  also  appear  in  young  women  who  have  been  previously 
nealthy,  and  even  robust, 

I'he  true  cause  of  chlorosis  is  unknown.  Perhaps  the  interesting  investiga- 
tions of  Bunge  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  iron  in  milk  and  in  new-bom  ani- 
"""Is  afford  at  least  a  starting-point  for  some  future  theory  as  to  chlorosis.  Bunge 
ff»Und  that  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  milk,  and  the  constituents  of  the  total 
"shes  of  young  suckling  animals,  correspond  precisely  in  their  proportions.  The 
•uckling  animal,  therefore,  receives  with  his  mothers  milk  all  the  suits  that  are 
leaded  for  his  body,  in  a  pToi)er  amount — the  single  exception  being  the  iron 
Compounds.  The  amount  of  iron  in  milk  is  very  small  compared  with  the  amount 
*^'  iron  in  the  suckling.    Indeed,  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  new-bom  animal  is 
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internal  processes  of  metabolism  whicH  relate  to  the  matter.^H 
facts  and  conditions  which  we  hnve  mentioned  explain  to  a  certain  <3q 
fact  that  genuine  chlorosis  is  found  eJtclusively  in  the  female  sex  and, 
precisely  at  the  time  of  puberty — i.e.,  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  sei 
Perhaps,  also,  the  fact  that  disturbances  of  menstruation  are  so  frequent 
ciation  with  chlorosis  is  conneetPtl  with  the  conditions  above  mentione( 
is  also  possible  that  the  menstrual  disturbances  may  be  a  result  of  chlorosk 

A  third  fonn  of  primary  essential  antemia  is  the  so-called  pernicious 
This,  likewise,  appears  independently  of  other  diseases,  and  is  charact^ 
its  steady  progress,  as  a  rule  leading  finally  to  death.  We  do  not  regard  p« 
ausemia  as  a  very  severe  form  of  chlorosis,  but  as  an  entirely  separate 
It  is  distinguished  from  chlorosis  not  merely  by  the  much  more  definite 
logical  changes  in  the  blood,  but  still  more  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
fined  to  women,  but  appears  also  in  men,  both  in  early  and  advanced  lifl 
of  "  severe  essential  ancemia  "  also  have  many  points  in  common  with  c« 
diseases,  such  as  pseudo-leuksemia  and  splenic  ansemia.  These  will 
later. 

The  forms  of  5econdar>'  anremia  offer  a  contrast  to  the  forms  of  piTJ 
essential  anaimia  just  described  in  the  much  greater  number  of  theii 
Under  this  head  como  rases  of  anflemia  which  do  not  occur  idiopathicall; 
a  result  of  other  abnormal  processes.  The  simplest  variety  is  ansen 
hfl&morrhage.  This  is  produced  by  profuse  loss  of  blood,  whether  from  tj 
ach.  hings,  uterus,  intestines,  kidneys,  or  some  wound.  Repeated  small 
rhagcs  finally  produce  the  same  result  as  a  single  large  one.  Thus  the  n 
found  anaemia  may  be  observed  where  there  is  a  very  frequent  epistaxis 
rhagic  diathesis,  contracted  kidney),  or  where  cancer  of  the  womb  gives i 
constant  oozing  of  blood. 

Other  cases  of  secondary  ana?mia  may  be  divided  into  two  great' 
one  class  the  anseroia  is  a  symptom  of  impaired  nutrition.  This  is  seen  i; 
every  severe  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  and  is  usually  associated  with  moi 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  The  bad  appetite,  the  lack  of  fresh  air  a 
cise,  and  jierhaps  an  impairment  of  digestion,  or  fever,  or  some  abnono 
upon  the  system,  as  in  suppuration — these  injure  the  entire  body.  It  is 
prising  that  the  blood  shares  in  the  universal  misfortune.  This  is  w 
chronic  invalids  seem  pale,  particularly  if  they  suffer  from  disease  of  thftj 
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the  greatest  emaciation,  with  a  subiionnal  temperature  and  slow  pulse.  Of  course, 
such  a  pntient  appears  pale  uud  wretched,  but  he  does  not  present  that  peculiar 
waiy  pallor  which  is  the  aign  of  genuine  unai-niia. 

The  OAact  mode  of  origin  of  spetutic  secondary  ansBmia  is  often  obscure.  We 
Lave  ulreadj'  reported,  in  a  precediug^  chapter,  a  very  instructive  example.  In 
canrtr  of  the  stomach  we  tind  usually  fmaoiation  and  pallor.  This  h  natural 
«oough;  but  sometimes  the  carciiiuuia  is  complicated  by  an  extruMrdinurily  pro- 
found ana-mia,  comparable  only  to  the  peniieioua  variety-  In  one  such  case  we 
found,  at  the  autopsy,  an  extensive  secondary  carcinosis  of  the  bone-marrow. 
Here,  therefore,  the  aua*mia  certainly  was  not  the  result  merely  of  the  general  im- 
pairment of  nutrition  occasioned  by  the  gastric  carcinoma,  but  of  the  disease  of 
the  marrow,  which  tissue  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  blood. 

Some  cases  of  specific  secondarj'  anaemia  deserve  special  mention,  although  it 
Uaeldom  possible  to  demonstrate  their  precise  cause.    In  the  first  place  come  such 
4IMI  as  develop  after  certain  acute  diseases,  usually  of  an  infectious  character, 
for  example,  there  may  be  great  ana-mia  after  typhoid  fever,  or  less  often  after 
«cute  articular  rheumatism.    A  peculiar  form  of  aneemiu  is  often  observed  during 
tte  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  although  nutrition  seems  to  be  otherwise  well 
ntaixitained.     This  is  known   as   "syphilitic  chlorosis."     Tuberculosis,   chronic 
Qutlarial  poisoning,  chronic  septic  infection,  and  other  forms  of  chronic  poisonin^f 
(lead),  as  well  as  amyloid  disease,  renal  disease,  etc.,  may  also  be  attended  by 
•n^tniu  of  such  intensity  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  tbere  is  some  special 
disturbance  of  secondary  origin  affecting  the  manufacture  of  the  blood  or  the  blood 
it-self.    Of  great  iuiiMjrtance  is  the  striking  anaemia  which  occurs  in  association 
^tla  many  intestinal  parasites  {ride  mtpra,  page  512  et  seq.),  sometimes  as  a  re- 
sult  of  actual  loss  of  blood,  but  probably  more  often  because  of  the  action  upon 
"^  blood  of  certain  poisons  generated  by  the  entozoa. 

C Chronic  arsenical  poisoning  from  waU  papers,  dress  fabrics,  furniture  cover- 
^^9  and  the  like,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  ansemia  and  debility,  which  resists 
^atment  as  long  as  the  exposure  to  the  toxic  influence  lasts.  The  classical 
•.^Enploma  of  ohrmiic  arsenical  puisuning  are  not  necessarily  present.  The  num- 
•*^  of  cases  in  which  prompt  recovery  has  taken  place  after  the  removal  of  the 
3'''*Son  which  was  proved  to  exist  in  the  surroundings  as  well  as  in  the  urine  of  the 
l**i«nt  is  too  large  and  too  striking  to  explain  by  simple  coincidence.  Recovery 
'**-3?',  however,  be  slow  in  thi»se  whoso  toleration  of  arsenic  is  slight,  or  in  whom 
•*s    cause  of  the  aymptoms  has  remained  long  undetected.] 

XVe  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  symptoms  directly  dependent  upon  the. 
'''^femia,  and  therefore  common  to  all  its  forms.  Upon  this  will  follow  a  sketch  of 
*lc»xogig.  A  special  chapter  is  assiened  to  the  grave  form  of  essential  anitmia 
*'->Avn  as  progressive  pernicious  anieniia;  and  in  the  same  connection  will  be  set 
h  the  little  that  is  knuwn  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  ansemia  to  patho- 
*K"ical  changes  in  the  ha'Uiatopoit'tic  organs. 

2.  Symptomatology  of  Anaemia. — The  first  symptom  which  attracts  the  at- 
^'^'tion  of  the  physician  in  any  case  of  anremia  is  the  altered  appearance,  the 
**-J-l<ir  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes.  This  is  esiiecially  striking  in 
"^  face,  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  everywhere.  Sr>eciid  value  is  usually  aa- 
ed  to  pallor  of  tlie  mucous  merahrijnes,  for  example,  of  tlio  lips  and  eonjune- 
"^^e,  inasmuch  as  their  color  is  not  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  pigmentation 
*^    «:>pacity  of  the  epidemiis.    The  degree  of  pallor,  of  course,  varies  greatly.     The 

(^txole  body  may  present  a  wa.xy  iippearance.  A  pallor  of  this  kind  implies,  of 
'^*"^T8e,  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
i)lT>od — that  is,  of  htemoglobine.  The  diminution  of  ha^moglobine  in  simple  anie- 
^^H  is  usually  a  direct  result  of  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 
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decidedly  large,  but  it  diminislies  gradually  as  the  creature  develops.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  animal  comes  into  the  world  with  a  supply  of  iron,  which  can 
originate  only  in  the  maternal  organism;  and  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  so 
long  as  he  has  milk  for  his  exclusive  nourishment,  he  draws  upon  this  supply. 
If,  therefore,  we  consider  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  female  organism  in  some 
way  to  store  up  iron  for  the  next  generation,  there  might  be  some  disturbance 
of  this  function,  either  an  imperfect  assimilation  or  an  abnormal  conversion  of 
the  assirailatpd  iron,  and  this  might  very  likely  rob  the  blood  of  haemoglobine. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  as  yet  we  have  no  thorough  understanding  at  all  of 
the  internal  processes  of  metabolism  which  relate  to  the  matter.  Still,  the 
Facts  and  conditions  which  we  have  mentioned  explain  to  a  certain  degree  the 
fact  that  genuine  chlorosis  is  found  exclusively  in  the  female  sex  and,  indeed, 
precisely  at  the  time  of  puberty^ — i.  e.,  the  time  of  prepanttion  for  the  sexual  life. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  fact  that  disturbances  of  menstruation  are  so  frequent  in  asso- 
ciation with  chlorosis  is  connected  with  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  menstrual  disturbances  may  be  a  result  of  chlorosis. 

A  third  form  of  primary  essential  aniemia  is  the  so-called  i>emicious  ansemia. 
This,  likewise,  appears  independently  of  other  diseases,  and  is  characterized  by 
its  steady  progress,  as  a  rule  leading  finally  to  death.  We  do  not  regard  pernicious 
BUtemia  as  a  very  severe  form  of  chlorosis,  but  as  an  entirely  separate  disease. 
It  is  distinguished  from  chlorosis  not  merely  by  the  much  more  definite  morpho- 
logical changes  in  the  blood,  but  still  more  by  the  circiunstance  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  women,  but  appears  also  in  men,  both  in  early  and  advanced  life.  Cases 
of  "  severe  essential  antemia  "  also  have  many  points  in  common  with  certain  other 
diseases,  such  as  pseudo-leukBemia  and  splenic  aneemia.  These  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  forms  of  secondary  ansemia  offer  a  contrast  to  the  forms  of  primary  or 
essential  nnix-mia  just  described  in  the  much  greater  number  of  their  causes. 
Under  this  head  come  cases  of  anaemia  which  do  not  occur  idiopathically,  but  a« 
a  result  of  other  abnormal  processes.  The  simplest  variety  is  anaemia  from 
hsemorrhage.  This  is  produced  by  profuse  loss  of  blood,  whether  from  the  stom- 
ach, lungs,  uterus,  intestines,  kidneys,  or  some  wound.  Repeated  small  hsemor- 
rhagea  finally  produce  the  same  result  as  a  single  large  one.  Thus  the  most  pro- 
found anajmia  may  be  observed  where  there  is  a  very  frequent  epistaxis  (hsemor- 
rhagic  diathesis,  contracted  kidney),  or  where  cancer  of  the  womb  gives  rise  to  a 
constant  oozing  of  blood. 

Other  cases  of  secondary  antemia  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups.  In 
one  class  the  aniemia  is  a  symptom  of  impaired  nutrition.  This  is  seen  in  almost 
every  severe  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  and  is  usually  associated  with  more  or  leas 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  The  bad  appetite,  the  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  perhaps  an  impairment  of  digestion,  or  fever,  or  some  abnormal  drain 
upon  the  system,  as  in  suppuration — these  injure  the  entire  body.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  blood  shares  in  the  universal  misfortune.  This  is  why  most 
chronic  invalids  seem  pale,  particularly  if  they  suffer  from  disease  of  the  stomach. 
kidneys,  chest,  or  nervous  system.  In  the  second  class,  the  anteraia  is  secondary 
to  some  other  disease,  but  assumes  especial  prominence  as  a  symptom,  independ- 
ently of  any  general  impairment  of  nutrition.  Of  course,  it  is  often  associated 
with  emaciation,  but  nevertheless  its  extraordinary  intensity  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  "  specific  secondary  anaemia  " 
must,  like  essential  uneemia,  be  due  to  a  special  lesion  of  the  blood  itself,  and  i«. 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  certain  sense  a  special  complication  or  localiza- 
Uon  of  the  primary  disease.  General  mnlmitrition  never  prculuces  ann^mia  of 
this  grade  directly.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus.  Hcpp 
the  ingestion  of  food  is  very  greatly,  if  not  completely,  hindered,  and  there  is 
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^he  greatest  emaciation,  with  it  dubuoriuul  temperature  and  slow  pulse.  Of  course, 
-such  a  patient  appears  pale  uiid  wretched,  but  he  doea  not  present  that  peculiar 
waxy  pallor  which  is  the  sigrn  of  (genuine  antemia. 

The  exact  mode  of  origin  of  specific  secondary  anromia  is  often  obscure.  We 
Jiave  already  reported,  in  u  preceding  chapter,  a  verj'  instructive  example.  In 
cancer  of  the  stomach  wo  find  usually  umaciarion  and  pallor.  This  is  natural 
-enough;  but  sometimes  the  carcinuma  i^i  uumplicated  by  an  extraoniinarily  pro- 
found iina-mia,  comparable  only  to  the  pernirious  variety.  In  one  such  case  we 
found,  at  the  autopsy,  an  extensive  secundary  carcinosis  of  the  bone-marrow. 
Hene,  therefore,  the  ana-mia  certainly  was  not  the  reault  merely  of  the  general  im- 
pairment of  nutrition  f.>ccasioned  by  the  gastric  carcinoma,  but  of  the  disease  of 
the  marrow,  which  tissue  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  blood. 

Some  cases  of  specific  secondary  anasmia  deserve  special  mention,  although  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  demonstrate  their  precise  cause.  In  the  first  place  come  such 
•cases  as  develop  after  certain  acute  diseases,  usually  of  an  infectious  character. 
For  example,  there  may  be  great  ameniia  after  typhoid  fever,  or  less  often  after 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  A  peculiar  form  of  aneemia  is  often  observed  during 
the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  although  nutrition  seems  to  be  otherwise  well 
maintained.  This  is  known  as  "  syphilitic  chlorosis."  Tuberculosis,  chronic 
malarial  poisoning,  chronic  septic  infection,  and  other  forms  of  chronic  poisoning 
(lead),  as  well  as  amyloid  disease,  renal  disease,  etc.,  may  aLso  be  attended  by 
ansemia  of  such  intensity  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  special 
•disturbance  of  secondary  origin  affecting  the  manufacture  of  the  blood  or  the  blood 
itself.  Of  great  importance  is  the  striking  aneemia  which  occurs  in  association 
^"ith  many  intestinal  parasites  (vide  »tipra,  page  512  el  seq.),  sometimes  as  a  re- 
sult of  actual  loss  of  blnmj,  but  probably  more  often  because  of  the  action  upon 
the  blood  of  certain  poisons  generated  by  the  entozoa. 

[Chronic  arsenical  poisoning  from  wall  papers,  dress  fabrics,  furniture  cover- 
ing, and  the  like,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  ansamia  and  debility,  which  resists 
treatment  as  long  as  the  expi>surc  to  the  toxic  influence  lasts.  The  classical 
symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  are  not  necessarily  present.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  prompt  recovery  has  t»ken  place  after  the  removal  of  the 
poison  which  was  proved  to  exist  in  the  surrcnjndings  as  well  as  in  the  urine  of  the 
patient  is  too  large  and  too  atriking  to  explain  by  simpSe  coincidence.  Recovery 
may,  however,  be  slow  in  those  wh<jse  li>h?rution  of  arsenic  is  slight,  or  in  whom 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  has  remained  long  undetected.] 

We  shall  now  pro<»eed  to  describe  the  symptoms  directly  dependent  upon  the. 
anffimia,  and  therefore  commfm  to  all  its  forms.  Upon  this  will  follow  a  sketch  of 
chlorosi.'!.  A  spwial  chaptpr  is  assigned  to  the  grave  form  of  essential  aniemia 
known  as  progressive  perniriitua  anaemia;  and  in  the  same  connection  will  lie  set 
forth  the  little  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  amemiu  to  patho- 
logical changes  in  thf  htpnuitopoietic  organs. 

2.  Symptomatology  of  Anaemia. — The  first  symptom  which  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  physician  in  any  case  of  ansemia  is  the  altered  appearance,  the 
pallor  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes.  This  is  especially  striking  in 
the  face,  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  everywhere.  Special  value  is  usually  as- 
signed to  pallor  of  the  mucous  nieminanes,  for  example,  of  the  lips  and  conjunc- 
tivae, inasmuch  as  their  color  is  not  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  pigmentation 
or  opacity  of  the  epidermis.  The  degree  of  j^nllor.  nf  course,  varies  greatly.  The 
whole  body  may  present  a  waxy  appearance.  A  pallor  of  this  kind  implies,  of 
course,  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  eoloring  matter  in  the 
blood — that  is,  of  hiemoglobine.  The  diminution  of  hffrnoglobine  in  simple  anas- 
Tiiia  is  usually  a  direct  result  of  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 
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each  one  remaining  normal;  but  [he  red  corpuscles  themselvea  may  show  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  nnioxint  of  hsemoglobine,  although  their  number  is  nonnal.  In  order 
to  determine  these  imftortant  facts  we  must  in  every  case  of  decided  ansemia  find 
out  not  merely  the  relative  number  of  blood-corpuscles — i.  e.,  the  number  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood — but  also  the  proportion  of  hBemoglobine 
In  the  blood  (the  simplest  way  being  by  the  well-known  methods  of  Gowers  and 
Fleischl),  and  compare  the  two. 

Besides  the  alteration  in  complexion,  there  is  always  a  group  of  symptoms  ref- 
erable ultimately  to  an  impairment  of  the  normal  processes  of  innervation  result- 
ing from  a  lack  of  arterial  blood.  First  among  these  phenomena  comes  general 
weakness  of  the  motor  system.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  easily  fatigued,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  constant  languor.  When  the  anaemia  is  very  great,  a» 
after  severe  hnemorrhnge,  this  weakness  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the  patient 
can  neither  walk  nf»r  stand;  but  even  in  moderate  aneemia  there  is  more  or  less 
impairment  of  strength. 

This  diminished  nervous  energy  is  shown  also  by  the  mental  condition.  There 
is  no  intellectual  vigor.  The  patient  is  incapable  of  any  great  mental  exertion, 
and  experiences  a  constant  feeling  of  weariness  and  sleepiness.  In  cases  of  severe 
antemia  there  is  not  infrequently  a  decided  tendency  to  faintness,  or  actual  syn- 
cope, as  the  result  of  cerebral  aniemia. — ^It  is  very  common  to  have  such  subjective 
symptoms  as  impaired  vision,  specks  before  the  eyes,  and  pain  in  the  eyes.  In 
occasional  instances,  p.<jrticularly  after  a  great  loss  of  blood  (for  example,  after 
hfematemesis),  total  amaurosis  develops.  Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
shows  nothing  abnormal,  beyond  the  anaemia  of  the  retina, — Impairment  of  hear- 
ing is  exceptional ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  great  annoyance  from  marked 
tinnitus  aurium,  which  of  course  is  due  to  the  irritated  condition  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  perhaps  also  of  the  auditory  center. 

The  processes  of  secretion  are  much  less  affected.  It  is  true  that  there  is  often 
dryness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  but  this  is  mainly  subsequent  to  the  loss  of 
large  amounts  of  blood,  and  probably,  therefore,  is  occasioned  less  by  a  diminution 
in  the  activity  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  glands  than  by  the  desiccation  of  the 
tissues.  As  relntes  to  other  secretory  functions,  the  only  one  which  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  is  the  formation  of  gastric  juice.  The  earlier  experiments  on 
animals  cuused  the  opinion  to  be  held  for  a  long  while  that  in  anflemla  the  propor- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  was  diminished.  Numerous  more 
recent  experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  this  assumption  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions. Although  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  may  be 
small  in  antemia  and  chlorosis,  and  although  there  may  be  complete  absence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  fre- 
quent e.xperience  to  find  a  fully  nonnal  or  even  excessive  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  nor  are  the  motor  functions  of  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  disturbed;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  constipation  which  is  so  often  present  in  anrcmia  is,  at  least  in  part. 
connected  with  an  impjiirment  of  the  energy  of  intestinal  peristalsis. 

The  symptoms  thus  far  described  are  referable  partly  to  diminished  functional 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  ansemia  gives  rise  to  certain  symptoms  of  irritation 
in  the  nervous  system.  These  are,  in  all  probability,  expressive  of  the  irritation 
excited  in  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  products  of  abnormal 
metabolism,  perhaps  due  to  incomplete  oxidation.  Some  of  these  symptoms,  such 
as  the  annoying  tinnitus,  the  specks  before  the  eyes,  and  the  vertigo,  have  been 
already  mentioned.  We  should  also  note  especially  eructations  and  vomiting  as 
antpmic  symptoms ;  these  are  in  most  cases  of  central  origin,  and  in  severe  ane- 
mia they  may  be  very  annoying.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  annoying  hiccough,  the  frequent  spasmodic  yawning,  and  similar 
eynaptoms.    Anteraic  headache  may  be  very  severe.    It  is  usually  referred  either 
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te  entire  head  or  to  the  forehead;  there  is  a  painful  feeling  of  pressure,  which 
attain  great  severity. 

)ther  important  evidences  of  irritation  are  to  be  found  in  the  behavior  of  the 
J  and  the  respiration.  The  changes  here  are  apparently  in  part  of  a  compen- 
py  character.    The  pidse  is  accelerated  in  most  cases  of  any  severity,  reaching 

>  100  beats  per  minute,  or  even  more.  It  is  also  very  excitable,  so  that  com- 
tively  slight  external  influences  suflSce  to  increase  its  rapidity  for  the  time 
g.  This  increase  in  frequency  would  not,  of  course,  necessitate  an  increase  of 
i-Tascular  tension,  or  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation ;  but  it  may  exert  a 
rable  influence  in  this  direction,  and  so  be  compensatory.  Respiration  also  ia 
lly  accelerated  in  anaemia.    In  cases  of  great  severity  the  breathing  may  be  so 

and  noisy  as  to  justify  the  term  "  aneemic  dyspncea."    This  is  the  direct  ex- 
don  of  the  body's  hunger  for  oxygen.    It  is  obvious  that  this  increase  in  the 
ber  of  respirations  favors,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  absorption  of  that  gas. 
!"here  are  still  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulatory  system.     It  has 

already  stated  that  the  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  not  diminished  in  aneemia 
of  course,  there  has  just  been  an  actual  hsBmorrhage.  This  explains  why 
in  ansemia  is  often  comparatively  full  and  strong.  Quite  frequently 
^peculiar  quicknef«s  of  the  pulse.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  vigorous 
)le,  in  conjunction  with  a  low  intra-arterial  tension.  Akin  to  these 
loxnena  is  the  fact  that  in  severe  ausemia  it  is  not  exceptional  to  hear  a  dls- 
;  pistol-shot  sound  in  the  femoral  artery,  or,  in  rare  cases,  even  a  distinct 
lie  sound,  just  as  in  aortic  insufficiency. 

t  has  long  been  known  that  anaemia  may  produce  functional  cardiac  mur- 
i,  often  called  "  antemic  murmurs."  Their  mode  of  origin  is  not  yet  fully 
iined.  They  are  usually  heard  loudest  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  in  the 
bborhood  of  the  pulmonary  valves,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.    As  a  rule, 

are  purely  systolic  in  time,  but  we  certainly  heard  in  one  case  of  pernicious 
mia  a  loud  diastolic  murmur  of  anwrnic  origin.  The  murmurs  are  of  a  blow- 
character.  Sometimes  they  are  so  rough  as  to  simulate  pericardial  friction- 
murs;  it  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  many  anremic  murmurs  are  ac- 
ly  due  to  the  rubbing  upon  each  other  of  the  abnormally  dry  folds  of  the  peri- 
ial  sac.  AnothtT  explanation  of  their  occurrence  is,  that  the  movements  of  the 
iac  valves  are  interfered  with,  as  a  result,  perhaps,  of  fattj'  degeneration  of  the 
sardium  (vide  infra).  It  is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  sometimes  relative 
fficiency  of  the  valves — e.g.,  due  to  dilatation  of  the  heart  or  to  imperfect 
)n  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Still,  the  question  has  not  yet  been  settled 
:her  genuine  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  at  all  frequent  in  aneemia.  Increase  in 
cardiac  dulln*^s  is  observed,  but  it  is  due  mainly  to  retraction  of  the  lungs, 
iurmurs  in  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  are  very  often  heard  in  antemia,  either 

or  without  cardiac  murmurs.  They  are  often  called  bruit  de  diable.  No 
an  authority  than  A.  Weil  has  maintained  that  murmurs  in  the  jugular  veins 
just  as  frequent  in  healthy  j>erson9  as  in  the  nniemic;  but  our  experience 
>els  us  to  differ  from  this  view.    We  believe  that  the  loud  venous  murmurs  are 

>  frequent  in  the  antemic  than  in  other  persons,  so  that  they  possess  a  certain 
nostic  value. 

'he  processes  of  metabolism  in  profound  ansemia  are  of  great  interest,  but,  un- 
inately,  they  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  A  priori,  we  should 
ct  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  would  be  diminished  in  severe  annmia;  but 
s  not  yet  been  possible  to  confirm  this  surmise,  at  least  in  the  cases  of  medium 
fity,  doubtless  because  the  compensatory  acceleration  of  the  respiration  and 
3  (vide  supra)  equalizes  matters.  Whether,  even  in  severe  anaemia,  there 
ly  diminution  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  has  not  yet  been  proved;  yet  many 
{  seem  to  favor  this  idea.     One  is  that  in  severe  ansemia  there  is  usually  a 
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somewhat  increased  destruction  of  albxiinen,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  nour- 
ishment ingested.  This  can  be  recognized  by  the  increase  in  the  excretion  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  urine.  This  circumstance,  which  accords  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments as  to  the  consequences  of  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  oxygen,  assumes  the 
more  importance  if  we  associate  it  with  certain  anatomical  results  of  ansBmia, 
there  being  almost  always  a  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  many  organs,  particu- 
larly the  heart  and  kidneys.  This  fatty  degeneration  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
abnormal  destruction  of  albuminoid  structures.  The  fat  represents  the  non-nitro- 
^nous  remnants  of  the  decomposed  alburainoida.  The  reason  the  fat  itself  does 
not  undergo  oxidation  is  the  lack  of  oxygen.  It  is  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  pannieulus  adiposus  is  for  a  long  while  preserved  in  many  cases  of 
anaimia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fatty  degeneration  once  produced  must,  in  its  turn,  lead 
unfavorable  results.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  fatty  degeneration 
"©f  the  heart  may  be  the  cause  of  certain  irregularities  in  its  functional  activity; 
but  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  often  the  heart 
exhibits  a  surprising  energy  despite  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  its  muscular 
tissue.  The  corresponding  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  are,  how- 
ever, of  great  importnnve,  as  they  frequently  occasion  disturbnnce,  above  all  by 
hffiraorrhage.  In  mniiy  instances  (for  example,  in  leukeemia,  vide  infra)  an 
actual  ho-morrhagic  diathesis  is  developed;  but  we  sbiill  find  later  (see  the  chapter 
on  pernicious  anemia)  that  other  factors  may  also  play  a  part  in  producing  capil- 
lary hemorrhages  in  severe  anaimia.  There  is  strong  evidence  in  many  cases  of 
an  abnormal  permeability  of  the  vascular  walls.  From  this  results  the  mild  grade 
of  oedema  frequi-iitly  seen  in  ann^mic  patients,  although  in  some  few  cases  this 
oedema  may  be  ascribed  to  passive  congestion,  resulting  from  the  cardiac  debility 
(vide  supra).  The  increased  permeability  of  the  renal  blood-vessels  is  soraetimea 
shown  by  polyuria. 

The  urine  is  usually  rather  light-colored,  if  the  amemia  be  at  all  marked.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  diminished  prnduetiou  of  urinary  pigment,  the  material  for 
which  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  Another  reason  for  the  light  color  of 
the  secretion  is  the  pol.\'uria  above  meniioned.  There  may  be  fifty  to  seventy 
ounces  (1,500-2,000  cubic  centimetres),  or  more,  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  specific  gravity  may  nevertheless  be  compuratively  high,  and  higher  than  one 
w(»uld  expect  from  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  not  infrequently  ranging  between 
101.5  and  1021.  This  indicates,  of  course,  that  the  amount  of  solid  constituents  is 
comparntively  Inrgo;  and  in  fact  we  find  a  corresponding  amount  of  urea,  jx^rhaps 
four  or  five  liundred  grains  (grammes  25-32)  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  a  large 
figure  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  ingesta.  As  to  the  other  constituents  of  the 
urine,  we  possess  as  yet  little  defuiite  knowle<lge.  The  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  sometimes  surprisingly  small,  compared  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Albuminuria  is  exceptional  in  cases  of  simple  anaemia. 

The  bodily  temperature  is  very  often  affected  in  ansemia.  An  "  anffimic 
f ever  "^  is  very  frequently  associated  with  pernicious  annemia,  and  even  with  cases 
of  profound  secondary  ancemia.  as  after  a  large  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
There  are  irregular  elevations  of  temperature,  usually  occurring  in  the  eveninp. 
and  attaining  101°-102''  (38,5'' -39°  C),  or  even  still  higher  figures.  This  fever 
is  not  due  to  inflammatory  organic  changes,  but,  in  all  probability,  is  rather  the 
result  of  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  matter  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  blood- 
globules  (perhaps  fibrine  ferment). 

Clinical  History  of  Chlorosis. — Chlorosis,  or  "  green  sickness,"  is  a  definite 
fonn  of  primary  essential  aiiiemiav  which  appears  exclusively  in  the  female  sex 
and  in  the  years  of  adolescence,  mainly  from  the  fifteenth  to  about  the  twentieth 
year  of  life.    The  disease  either  may  appear  quite  suddenly  in  a  previou^lv  healthy 
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^rl,  and  in  such 


after  a  few  weeks 


in  sucb  a  case  may  completely  disappear  again  atter  a  lew  weeks  or 
months;  or  the  entire  course  may  be  a  chronic  one  without  sharp  limits,  so  that  the 
■condition  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  constitutional  ancemia.  In  many  cases, 
also,  it  would  be  proper  to  aay  that  there  are  recurrences  of  chlorosis,  for  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  disease  may  be  seen  more  than  once  in  the  same  girl.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  no  definite  cause  to  be  found  for  the  appearance  of  chlorosis,  except  that  some- 
times it  seems  to  be  promoted  by  an  unhygienic  mode  of  life,  too  many  social 
■demands,  or  long-continued  mental  excitement. 

The  various  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  almost  all  direct  results  of  the  ancemia, 
so  that  they  have  already  been  described.  Their  intensity  and  variety  are,  how- 
ever, verj'  different  in  different  cases.  There  are  mild  cases  where  the  patient 
can  hardly  be  called  ill.  She  feels  perfectly  well,  but  is  "  a  little  pale."  From 
tbese  cases  there  is  a  gradual  and  unbroken  transition  to  the  other  extreme  of 

Brity. 

A  constant  and  essential  symptom  is  the  greater  or  less  pallor  of  the  face  as 
well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  so 
far  86  visible.  This  pallor  sometimes  really  has  a  jjreenish  tint.  There  is  almost 
invariably  general  languor;  the  patient  is  easily  fatigued,  and  has  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  ability  to  make  any  great  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  headache  and  vertigo.  Chlorotic  patients  often  complain  of  dys- 
pepsia. The  appetite  is  usually  diminished,  and  there  is  often  a  sense  of  pressure 
in  the  epigastrium  after  meals.  There  may  be  severe  cardialgin.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  dotermine  its  cause,  often  it  seems  to  be  purely  nervous.  Some- 
times there  may  be  myalgia.  Moreover,  chlorosis  may  be  associated  with  a  genu- 
ine ulcer  of  the  stomach,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  combination  is  much  less  frequent  than  is  commonly  siipposed.  for  many 
physicians  make  a  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  upon  insufficient  data.  The  earlier 
assiunption  that  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  associated  with  a  lack 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is  entirely  incorrect.  If  we  make  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  gastric  functions  in  chlorotic  girls,  we  shiril  find  that  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is  normal  or  even  excessive.  That 
gastroptosis  may  often  be  found  in  conjunction  with  chlorosis  is  not  surprising 
(vide  supra,  page  462).  An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  regard  chlorosis  as  a 
result  of  gastroptosis,  although  of  course  this  is  entirely  incorrect.  The  bowels 
are  usually  constipated  in  chlorosis,  which  is  explained  by  the  impaired  appetite 
and  the  sluggish  intestinal  peristalsis. 

Over  the  cervical  veins  we  often  hear  a  loud  murmur,  which  has  been  above 
mentioned  as  the  hruit  de  diable.  Examination  of  the  heart  often  shows  a  slight 
increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness,  although  this  does  not  seem  due  in  most 
cases  to  an  actual  dilatation  of  the  heart,  but  merely  to  a  retraction  of  the  borders 
of  the  lung.  Anaemic  cardiac  murmurs  are  often  heard,  the  pulse  is  accelerated 
and  easily  excited.  Otherwise  physical  examination  does  not  reveal  any  abnormal 
condition  of  the  internal  organs.  It  is  a  very  great  exception  to  find  any  indica- 
tions of  disturbance  in  the  spleen  or  lymph-glands;  or  the  bone-marrow.  Fever  is 
rare  in  mild  cases  of  chlorosis,  but  in  severe  cases  we  sometimes  see.  especially  at 
night,  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  up  to  101"  F.  (38.5**  C).  The  urine  is  usually 
pale,  but  seldom  differs  greatly,  eithfr  in  amount  or  constituents,  from  the  normal 
character.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  chlorotic  girls  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  disor- 
ders of  menstruation.  The  menses  may  not  appear  until  late,  or  they  are  very 
scanty.  Even  complete  and  long-continued  amenorrhoea  is  often  seen  in  chlorosis. 
All  these  disturbances  seem  to  point  to  an  essential  relation  between  the  appear- 
ance of  chlorosis  and  the  phenomena  of  sexual  life.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances tliat  chlorotic  patients  have  monorrhagia. 

Examinations  of  the  blood  have  been  made,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  clearer 
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insight  into  the  true  character  of  chlorosis.  The  blood  is  usually  pale.  Upon 
microscopic  examination,  we  notice  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  do  not  tend  to 
form  rouleaux  so  much  as  normally,  and  sometimes  we  can  perceive  that  the  glob- 
ules are  comparatively  light-colored,  and  are  not  all  of  the  same  size.  Some 
are  of  the  normal  dimensions,  others  are  notably  small  (microcytes),  while  there 
are  a  few  which  are  unusually  large  (macrocytes).  Irregularities  in  the  shape 
(poikilocytosis)  are  also  seen,  particularly  in  severe  cases.  In  mild  chlorosis  all 
these  changes  in  the  form  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  slight,  or  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. The  white  blood-corpuscles  are  present  in  normal  amount,  or  sometimes 
somewhat  above  normal,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  leucocytosis.  In  occasional 
instances  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  "  granular  bodies "  in  the  blood. 
These  are  usually  regarded  as  products  of  the  disintegration  of  white  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

Malaseez,  Hayem,  Thoma,  and  others  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  blood-corpuscles  in  chlorosis  and  allied  diseases  by  means  of  special  meth- 
ods of  counting.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  in  many  cases  of  severe  chlorosis 
the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  ia  decidedly  diminished.  In  a  cubic  milli- 
metre of  blood  we  find  perhaps  only  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  red  blood-corpuscles, 
instead  of  the  normal  number  of  5,000,000.  The  diminution  may  be  even  greater 
than  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  Duncan,  Hayem,  and 
Laache  have  met  with  cases  where  the  number  of  corpuscles  was  not  diminished; 
but  the  amount  of  hsemoglobine  in  the  blood-corpuscles  was  diminished.  Xot  in- 
frequently, when  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  but  slightly  diminished, 
perhaps  the  amount  of  hamoglobine  in  the  blood  is  much  reduced,  to  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  of  normal.  This  justitifs  the  conclusion  that  in  chlorosis  the  num- 
ber of  red  corpuscles  is  less  affected  than  is  their  constitution,  particularly  the 
proportion  of  htpmoglobine  contained  in  them.  How  this  lack  of  hfiemoglobine  in 
the  red  corpuscles  comes  about  we  do  not  yet  know. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  there  is  great  variety  in  the  general  course  of 
chlorosis.  Many  cases  which  seem  severe  at  first  terminate  in  complete  recovery 
by  the  end  of  four  to  six  weeks,  or  within  a  few  months.  Other  cases  are  much 
more  obstinate,  resist  all  modes  of  treatment,  and  undergo  frequent  relapses;  so 
that  with  its  manifold  variations,  improvements,  and  exacerbations,  the  disease 
may  occupy  one  or  two  years  or  more.  The  prognosis  may  be  regarded  as  favor- 
able on  the  whole,  but  it  should  always  be  given  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve. 
It  is  true  that  ordinary  chlorosis  never  involves  direct  danger  to  life.  We  shall, 
however,  find  that,  so  far  a.<9  symptoms  go,  there  is  no  sharp  dividing-line  between 
"simple  chlorosis"  and  "pernicious  ancemia";  and  in  any  individual  case  it 
may  not  at  fiirst  be  possible  to  decide  which  variety  of  anaemia  is  before  us. 

There  are  hardly  any  true  complications  of  chlorosis.  If  other  organic  diseases, 
such  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  gastric  ulcer,  exist  along  with  chlorosis,  one 
should  always  consider  that  the  antemia  may  have  developed  secondarily,  or  that 
the  diseases  may  be  present  from  mere  coincidence.  All  the  varieties  of  nervous- 
ness and  hysteria  are  frequently  found  in  association  with  chlorosis,  and  yet  it 
can  not  be  assumed  in  every  case  that  there  is  an  essential  causative  relation 
between  them. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chlorosis  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  easy,  for  the  chAX- 
acteristic  symptoms,  the  pallor, and  the  ordinary  phenomena  consequent  on  consti- 
tutional anecmia,  are  always  easy  to  appreciate;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diag- 
nosis is  not  perfectly  simple,  for  the  ansemia  must  be  actually  a  primary  essential 
anromia  in  order  to  justify  the  name  chlorosis.  We  therefore  have  no  right  to 
declare  the  diagnosis  of  cJilorosis  until  we  have  made  a  careful  and  thorough  phys- 
ical examination,  and  have  found  that  no  factors  are  present  which  might  pro- 
duce a  secondary  ancemia.    We  should,  above  all,  bear  in  mind  the  possibiliH-  •••f 
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iberculosis,  uiid  exHUiine  the  lungs,  the  expectoration,  and  the  general 
•condition  of  the  patient,  and  also  consider  hereditary  and  other  predisposing  in- 
:fluences.  We  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  some  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  ulcer,  catarrh,  or  dilatation,  or  chronic  renal  disease,  or  possibly 
constitutional  syphilis,  giving  rise  to  the  syphilitic  chlorosis  before  mentioned. 
In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  exclude  all  these  secondary  forms  of  ansemia,  but  occa- 
sionally the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one.  In  making  a  diagnosis  of  chlorosis  it  is 
Tery  important,  also,  to  consider  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  particularly  the 
rapid  onset  of  the  aufiemia  at  the  time  of  adolescence  in  young  girls,  and  the 
greater  or  less  disturbance  of  meiistnnition. 

Treatment  of  Ansemia  and  Chlorosis. — The  first  indication  in  treating  chlo- 
rosis, as  well  as  every  other  form  of  unaemia,  is  to  promote  the  regeneration  of  the 
blood.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  endeavor  to  fulfill  this  indication: 
fiwt.  by  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  measures,  and,  secondly,  by  employing 
certain  internal  remedies. 

First  among  general  measures  comes  a  care  for  pure  air,  sunlight,  and  proper 
food.  Many  a  pale  city  girl  regains  her  ruddy  cheeks  after  a  few  weeks  spent 
either  in  the  country,  or  on  the  mountains,  or  at  the  seashore.  The  choice  of  a 
place  must,  of  course,  depend  mainly  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  patient.  In 
many  instances,  boarding  in  any  suitable  coiintry  place  answers  as  well  as  a  long 
and  expensive  journey.  If  the  seashore  be  chosen,  some  bathing  resort  on  the 
North  Sea  will  usually  be  preferable.  There  are  other  places,  where  the  patient 
can  combine  the  advantages  of  pure  forest  air  and  ferruginous  mineral  water; 
these  will  be  mentioned  below. 

The  diet  of  auismic  patients  should  be  easily  digestible  and  rich  in  albumen; 
carbohydrates  and  fat  should  be  j?iven  in  but  limited  amounts  to  patients  in 
whom  the  panniculiis  adiposus  is  already  well  developed.  I>?an  patients,  on  the 
other  hand,  require  such  ingredients  in  their  diet,  and  should  be  recommended  to 
take  simple  puddings,  extract  of  malt,  butter,  and  end-liver  oil.  Milk,  if  well 
borne,  is  certainly  not  an  unsuitable  food  for  ansemic  patients,  but  we  do  not 
ascribe  any  si^ecial  value  to  the  drinking  of  large  amounts  of  milk  as  a  cure 
for  chlorosis.  In  the  first  place,  milk  contains  an  extremely  small  amount  of  iron, 
and  secondly,  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  troublesome  constipation.  Formerly  it  was 
not  tincommon  to  order  "  milk-cures,"  but  we  regard  this  as  decidedly  unsuitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  especially  advise  the  use  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  pro- 
vided eggs  are  well  bonie  by  the  patient,  and  are  not  the  object  of  strong  aversion. 
The  yolk  of  egg  is  comparatively  rich  in  haematogen,  which  is  a  nucleine-like  com- 
pound of  iron  from  which  it  is  probable  that  hfcmoglobine  is  formed;  emphasia 
should  likewise  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  green  vegetables,  such  aa 
spinach,  for  these  all  contain  a  large  amount  of  iron.  Some  authors  ascribe  an 
exaggerated  value  to  alcoholic  beverages.  They  may  be  allowed  in  moderate 
amount  if  the  patient  asks  for  them  and  finds  the  appetite  improve  under  their 
use.  The  best  to  choose  for  an  emaciated  patient  are  porter  and  other  varieties  of 
beer  rich  in  extractive  principles,  but  wine  is  often  ill  borne  by  chlorotic  girls, 
being  apt  to  cause  palpitation,  etc. 

Many  physicians  also  insist  upon  "  ahuudaut  exercise  in  the  open  air."  Thia 
can.  however,  be  carried  too  far.  A  chlorotic  girl  is  often  made  to  take  long 
walks  in  spite  of  her  own  reluctance  to  do  so,  with  the  result  of  becoming  more 
languid  and  es;hausted  than  «he  was  before.  We  even  believe  that  a  case  of  pro- 
found auamiio  will  be  benefited  by  a  certain  degree  of  bodily  rest.  Thus  any 
needless  tax  upon  the  muscles  is  avoided.  The  most  brilliant  results  we  have 
ever  observed  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  have  been  within  the  hospital.  The 
patients,  who  are  usually  factory  oi)erativps  and  servant  girls,  are  often  kept  in 
bed  for  thp  first  two  nr  three  weeks.    We  admit  that  pure  coimtry  air  may  be  very 
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beneficial,  but  we  would  strongly  advise  moderation  in  bndily  exercise.     If  the 
patient  begins  to  feel  more  vigorous,  she  will  of  herself  take  more  exercise. 

Of  internal  remedies,  the  preparations  of  iron  have  long  occupied  the  fiist 
place  in  the  treatment  of  all  varieties  of  annemia.  How  these  exert  their  influence 
is  at  present  quite  uncertain,  for  the  body  needs  so  small  an  amount  of  iron  that 
the  iron  contained  in  ordinary  food  seems  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  the  system;  still,  the  therapeutic  efficiency  of  iron,  particularly  in  chlorosis,  haa 
been  established  by  so  many  instances  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  simple  constitutional  nnromia  the  efficacy  of  preparations  of 
iron  is  much  more  uncertain  and  doubtful. 

The  number  of  iron  preparations  that  are  recommended  and  are  used  is  very 
large,  and  is  continually  being  increased  by  the  commercial  manufacturers  of 
drugs,  although  there  is  no  actual  need  of  such  increase.  Almost  every  physici.an 
has  his  favorite  prescription,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  greatest  efficiency.  We 
ourselves  employ  most  frequently  in  chlorosis  the  long-  and  weU-known  Blaud's 
pills.  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  they  are  almost  always  well  borne,  and  often 
cause  a  surprisingly  rapid  and  decided  improvement  in  chlorosis.  We  usually  pre- 
scribe them  in  the  following  form :  Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  pure  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, each  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grains  (grammes 
10-16)  ;  tragacanth,  q.  s.  This  makes  one  hundred  pills,  of  which  two  to  four  are  to 
be  given  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  Other  ferruginous  remedies  which  are 
likewise  often  useful  are  reduced  iron,  which  is  absolutely  pure  iron  in  a  very 
finely  divided  powder,  and  is  prescribed  as  such  or  in  pills,  from  one  to  three 
grains  (grammes  0.05  or  0.2),  to  be  given  several  times  a  day;  two  prepara- 
tions, ferri  carbonas  saccharata  (U.S.  P.),  and  ferrum  oxydatum  saccharatum 
solubile  (Ph.  Q.),  are  prescribed  as  loose  powders,  of  which  one  half  to  one  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  given  in  water  tliree  times  a  day.  The  last  named  has  a  specisil 
advantage  in  that  it  does  not  blacken  the  teeth.  Another  good  preparation  of  iron 
is  the  lactate,  which  may  be  given  in  powders  and  pills,  in  the  dose  of  five  to  twelve 
g^rains  (gramme  0.3-0,75),  The  tinctures  of  iron  are.  in  general,  scarcely  to  be 
recommended,  and  are  usually  employed  only  for  children.  The  liquor  ferri  alb»- 
minati  (Pb,  G.)  deserves  praise;  a  teaspoonful  of  it  is  given  three  times  a  day. 
It  often  has  a  good  eflFect  upon  the  appetite.  Of  late  there  have  been  repeated  trials 
of  the  internal  administration  of  organic  compounds  of  iron.  First,  hcemoglobine 
itself  was  tried  (Pfeufer's  htemoglobine  tablets  or  haemoglobine  extract);  also 
Schmiedeberg's  "ferratine";  h0?mngallol,  which  waa  recommended  by  Kobert; 
hsematopen,  hsemalbumen,  and  many  others.  All  these  preparations  have  found 
their  champions,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  act  better  than  the  old 
approved  inorganic  forms  of  iron.  Often  iron  is  given  in  combination  with  other 
remedies,  of  which  quinine  is  chief.  This  is  said  not  only  to  increase  the  tonic 
action,  but  to  lessen  the  headaches  to  which  anaemic  patients  are  subject.  Sto- 
machic tonics,  such  as  gentian,  or  laxatives,  such  as  aloes,  are  also  combined  with 


Exceptionally  iron  is  not  well  borne,  and  causes  digestive  disturbances  or  diar- 
rhcea.  We  must  then  try  another  preparation  or  diminish  the  dose.  It  is  usual 
to  forbid  the  ingestion  of  sour  articles  of  diet  while  taking  iron,  but  the  injunc- 
tion is  due  mainly  to  prejudice. 

The  use  of  mineral  waters  containing  iron  is  quite  common,  although  the 
amount  of  iron  thus  introduced  into  the  system  is  so  small  that  it  is  hard  to  undei^ 
stand  their  therapeutic  value.  Of  those  artificially  produced,  that  which  contains' 
the  p>'Tophosphate  of  iron  is  the  best,  and  seldom  irritates  even  a  delicate  stom- 
ach. The  natural  chalybeate  waters  are  also  bottled  and  sent  to  distant  places. 
They  are  often  more  effective  if  drunk  upon  the  spot,  but  merely  because,  in  that 
case,  the  general  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient  are  better  than  they  would 
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"be  at  home.  The  best-known  and  most  popular  femigmoua  spring  in  Gennany 
4ind  Switzerland  are  situated  at  Cudowa,  Rippoldsnu,  Elster,  Schwalbach,  Pyr- 
:2nont.  Steben,  Kohlgrub,  Driburg,  Liebenstein,  and  St.  Moritz,  "  Steel-batha  "  are 
also  much  employed ;  but  the  effect  ia  due  not  to  the  iron  contained  in  the  water, 
l>ut  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  eurbonie-acid  gas  it  contains.  Baths 
^lenerally  seem  to  be  of  decided  service  in  chlorosis,  and  hence  we  often  prescribe 
simple  baths  or  salt-baths,  giving  a  bath  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  duration,  at 
s  temperature  of  90''-95*  F.,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  adding  five  or  six  pound* 
of  salt  to  the  bath. 

Some  other  remedies  besides  iron  are  occasionally  employed  in  chlorosis.  Of 
"these,  the  chief  ia  arsenic.  Its  effects  are  often  very  beneficial,  and  it  deserves  a 
trial,  especially  in  severe  cases.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination  with 
iron.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  chlorosis  which  showed  no  improvement 
after  the  use  of  iron,  in  which  the  combination  of  iron  with  small  amounts  of 
arsenic,  a  thirtieth  to  a  fifteenth  of  a  grain  (gramme  0.002-0.004)  three  times  a 
day,  had  a  strikingly  beneficial  effect.  Soholz  and  Striibing  recommend  the  ad- 
zninistration  of  sulphur  in  chlorosis — purified  sulphur,  ten  parts;  sugar  of  milk, 
twenty  parts;  dose,  as  much  as  can  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  three  times  a 
day.  Other  physicians  extol  manganese.  No  especial  advantage,  however,  has 
been  shown  to  pertain  to  these  remedies. 

Although  the  constitutional  treatment  is  always  the  main  consideration,  yet 
sometimes  special  symptoms  demiind  attention.  Violent  headache  may  be  re- 
lieved by  antipyrine,  or  similar  remedies;  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  to  be  treated 
chiefly  by  careful  injunctions  as  to  diet.  The  patient  should  avoid  pressure  from 
without  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  should  have  easily  digested  food. 
The  internal  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  proper  only  when  the  examina- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  has  shown  that  there  is  n  diminution  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
as  a  rule,  there  is  an  abundance  of  hydrochloric  acid  secreted  (vide  supra),  and 
if  so,  alkalies  are  preferable. 

If  there  be  constipation,  it  is  desirable  to  remedy  it  rather  by  suitable  diet  than 
by  laxatives.  Thus  we  may  prescribe  fruit,  Graham  bread,  and  other  foods  which 
promote  peristaltic  action  by  thr-  mechanical  irritation  which  they  exert;  also 
gentle  massage  of  the  abdomen,  and  only  when  these  fail,  injections  or  mild 
laxatives. 


CHAPTER   n 

PROGRESSIVE    FERMTCI0U8    ANJEMIA 
{Grav*  Form  of  Eimntial  An<rmUi] 

Definition  and  Etiology. — We  apply  the  term  ppmicioiis  nnapmia  to  a  severe 
and  rare  form  of  Hnfpmin  which  is  usually  fatal,  and  which  cIcTelopB  as  a  primary 
disease,  without  domonstrahle  cause,  in  both  men  and  women.  We  must  hold 
fast  to  this  conception  of  the  disease,  especinlly  as  the  nttenipt  has  been  repeatedly 
made  of  late  to  degrade  pernicioxis  anjemia  from  the  rank  of  an  idiopathic  dis- 
ease, and  regard  it  as  merely  a  srrnve  form  of  secondary  antemia  which  may  result 
from  any  one  of  the  most  various  causes. 

Of  course,  the  diagnosis  of  primary  annpmia  may  be  wrongly  made  in  cases 
where  a  more  careful  search  will  detect  some  special  cause  for  the  condition. 
Such  a  mistake  may  become  evident  at  the  autopsy.  Thus,  in  repeated  instances, 
eases  which  have  been  during  life  regarded  as  "pernicious  aniemia  "  have  been 
shown  to  be  cancer  of  the  stomach  {vide  page  448).    In  other  cases,  however,  it  is 
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more  difficult  to  discover  the  priiniiry  cause  of  the  aneemia.  Thus  the  profouwl 
aneemia  which  attacked  the  nieii  at  work  upon  the  St.  Oothard  Taonel  m 
at  first  regarded  as  idiopathic,  but  more  careful  investigation  showed  that  tbedii- 
ease  was  really  due  to  amchylostoma  (vide  page  678),  the  ravages  of  which  puvitt 
have  in  other  cases  also  been  confounded  with  the  sjinptoms  of  pernicious  «n*- 
mia.  Reyher  and  Kuneberj?  have  lately  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pret- 
ence of  bothriocephalus  latus  in  the  intestine  may  produce  an  affection  reaein- 
bling  severe  and  apparently  primary  aniemia.  Of  late  there  have  been  a  number 
of  cases  reported  where  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  progiessite 
marasmus  and  anieniia  of  the  patient  had  resulted  from  an  extensive  atrophj  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and — what  is  more  important — of  the  intestine,  associ- 
ated in  some  instances  with  well-marked  lesions  of  the  sympathetic  plexus.  Tbes* 
cases  are  very  interesting,  but  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pernicious  in*- 
mia.  Often  the  Bymptoms  even  during  life  differ  not  a  little  from  tho6«  of  p«T-' 
nicious  anaemia,  so  that  we  can  not  think  it  right  to  establish  what  is  called  a 
**  gastro-intestinal  variety  of  pernicious  aneemia."  It  is  proper  to  group  mH 
classify  the  forms  of  secondary  aneemia  according  to  their  various  causes,  bat 
not  the  cases  of  primary  idiopathic  onremia,  whieh  are  all  due  to  some  trouble  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  blood,  or  with  the  blood  itself,  and  form  a  distinct  clin- 
ical group. 

The  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  study  pernicious  aneemia  as  a  special 
form  of  disease  belongs  to  Biermer  (1868).  although  occasional  instances  of  tb« 
disease  had  long  before  been  noticed.  Its  occurrence  during  pregnancy  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Gusserow.  [The  puerperal  form  of  pernicious  anaemia  was  de- 
scribed by  Walter  Channing  in  1842.] 

With  regard  to  the  special  tetiology  of  progressive  pernicious  aneemia^  it  miut 
be  confessed  that  we  have  as  little  definite  information  as  about  the  aetiology  of 
chlorosis.  Often  it  has  been  thought  that  the  disease  might  be  infectious,  but  ti* 
discoveries  thus  far  reported  of  specific  micro-organisms  in  the  blood — for  instance, 
the  so-called  oercoraonada  of  Kleba  and  Frankenbauser — lack  confirmation.  Th<w 
do  not  usually  seem  to  be  any  special  exciting  causes.  It  has  been  roaintaiMd 
that  unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings  and  insufficient  nourishment  promote  thi 
development  of  the  disease;  and  this  would  apply  perhaps  to  some  cases.  Vut 
certainly  it  does  not  to  all.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  characteristic  of  this 
disease,  as  well  as  of  chlorosis,  that  the  aneemia  may  develop  despite  the  moet 
favorable  outward  circumstances.  There  is,  however,  one  factor  which  seems  ta 
have  a  decided  influence,  and  that  is  the  condition  associated  with  pregnancy  atid 
childbirth.  These  are  comparatively  often  the  occasion  of  the  development  of  tbe 
first  symptom)?  of  the  disease  in  women.  Still,  pernicious  aneemia  baa  this  es«a* 
tial  difference  from  chlorosis,  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  not  confined  ^ 
women.  Most  cases  occur  in  middle  life,  from  about  twenty-five  to  forty  yeaff  "' 
age.  It  is  a  very  interesting  but  somewhat  puzzling  fact,  that  the  disease  JoV 
appear  as  a  sequel  to  a  great  loss  of  blood,  whether  from  one  or  several  hsBflW* 
rhages.  It  seems  as  if  the  body  were  sometimes  unable  to  recover  from  the  pff«t* 
of  large  htrmorrhages  of  this  sort,  ,so  that  the  acute  merges  into  a  chronic  «o" 
progressive  antemia,  which,  despite  nursing  and  treatment,  advances  to  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  quite  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  cases  should  be  cla^*** 
as  genuine  yvernicioua  anapmia. 

Pathology. — Pernicious  aneemia  so  often  terminates  fatally  that  there  has  been 
abimdant  opportunity  to  make  accurate  anatomical  investiirations  of  the  lesioo* 
it  produces.  We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  changes  in  the  blood  itself.  intWBO** 
as  they  will  more  properly  be  described  among  the  clinical  phenomena.  Tj* 
changes  in  the  internal  organ«  are  divisible  into  two  groups:  First,  such  M  ■** 
secondary  and  the  result  of  the  auEemia ;  and.  secondly,  such  as  may  peHiap*  ^ 
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jnmary  and  characteristic.  All  the  interuul  orjfang  are,  of  course,  auiemic.  An- 
)ther  striking  change  ia  fatty  clegenerutiou.  This  is  uauully  best  uiarked  in  the 
[-heart,  but  it  also  affects  the  kiJueys,  the  liver,  and  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  as  well  as  the  intima  of  the  blood-vessels.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  this  fatty  change  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the  anfeinia, 
irobably  because  of  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues. 

The  second  important  lesion  of  pernicious  ansemia  is  the  htemorrhagea,  usually 

tmall,  but  occasionally  large ;  these  are  usually  numerous,  and  are  found  in  alt 

)rts  of  locations.    The  most  important  of  these  hasmorrhages  are  into  the  retina, 

;ause  they  can  be  deraou'^trated  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  during  life. 

They  are  very  frequent.     Wo  may  also  find  minute  hH?nnirrhages  in  the  serous 

lembranes,  such  as  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  in  the  brain  and  in  the  mucous 

lembranes.    Cutaneous  ecchymoses  are  also  occasionally  found.    We  shall  revert 

Iter  to  the  aetiologj-  of  these  hemorrhages. 

Still  another  secondary  symptom  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  iron  in  the  cells  of 
lany  orgaud.    This  can  usually  be  iletermined  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
'or  micro-chemical  tests.    It  is  most  abundant  in  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  hepatic 
iobulew,  but  it  alt»o  occurs  in  the  kidneys,  pancreas,  and  other  organs.     Quincke 

Rias  studied  thi-j  ixdnt  vcrj-  carefully,  and  finds  that  the  total  amount  of  iron  con- 
ained  in  the  liver  in  pernicious  anaemia  is  much  larger  than  normal.    The  moat 
natural  and  most  probable  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  tlxat  the  iron  originates 
^JTOxn  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 
B      The  changes  thus  far  described  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  aniemia,  and 
Tience  are  the  same  in  all  severe  ameraias,  whatever  their  cause.     On  the  other 
Imnd,  search  has  been  made  for  specific  changes  which  could  be  regarded  as  the 
Iirimary  disease,  and  thus,  of  course,  our  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to 
the  organs  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  blood.    The  lymph-gland;*  do  not  usu- 
ally pr*''>ent  any  special  changes  in  pernicious  anaemia.    If  they  are  much  altered, 
it  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  a  different  one,  which  we  shall  later  have  an  oppor- 
BKunity  to  study  (vide  pseudo-leuktemia).     The  spleen  is  in  many  cases  normal. 
*ln  exceptional  instances,  however,  it  is  decidedly  enlarged,  although  never  enor- 
mous.    Even  when  the  organ  is  enlarged  there  are  no  important   histological 
t changes  to  be  detected.    Cases  of  pernicious  aniemia  with  marked  splenic  tumor 
tre  often  termed  splenic  anemia  (vide  infra),  but  we  do  not  ourselves  see  how 
such  ca«e«  differ  essentially  from  others  in  which  the  spleen  is  not  enlarged.    The 
changes  in  the  bone-marrow  are  by  far  the  most  constant.    This  structure  plays 

»an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  blood.  C.  Wood,  and  after  him  Cohu- 
heim.  called  attention  to  the^  fact  that  the  bone-ninrrow  is  almost  invariably 
affected  in  pernicious  anaemia.  Instead  of  its  normal  yellow  color,  it  has  a  dark- 
Ted  color,  like  raspberry  jelly.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
fat-cells  of  the  marrow  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  Hestroyo*^.  This  is  the  more  surpris- 
King  as  the  fatty  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  often  very  little  affected  in 
^pernicious  antcmia.  The  specific  i^'llnlar  dements  of  the  marrow  also  exhibit  cer- 
tain changes.  There  is  n  decided  hyperplasia,  and.  as  a  ride,  there  are  found  large 
jiumbers  of  nucleated  red  blor-d-corpuseles.     ('nhidieim  is  inrlined  to  regard  the 

•disease  of  the  bone-mnrrfiw  as  speeitic  and  primary,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  many  reasons  whieh  strongly  opprise  this  view,  and  suggest  the  possibility 
of  this  change  in  the  marrow  being  merely  a  secondary  phenomenon,  a  sign  of  the 
extremely  active  formation  and  regeneration  of  the  n^cl  blood-corpuscles,  Neu- 
mann's investigations  would  lea<l  to  tlie  belief  that  ihe  nucleated  red  blood-cor- 
puscles are  young  blood-cells  in  the  [process  of  development.  Furthermore,  these 
vigorous  processes  of  regenerati«>n.  and  the  corresponding  idianges  in  the  bone- 
larrow.  are  often  found  in  cases  of  profound  amemia  which  are  beyond  a  doubt 
>f  secondary  origin. 
4(1 
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We  can  not,  therefore,  feel  certain  that  the  lesion  of  the  bone-marrow  i«  Ht 
primary  anatomical  dtsturbunco,  and  hence  we  an?  obliged  to  assume  that  e*»eO' 
tial  aneemia  may  be  a  disease  of  the  blood  itself — that  is,  some  specific  bat  ua* 
known  process  which  does  direct  injury  to  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

Symptoms. — As  already  stated,  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  ansemia  usomHj 
begin,  independently  of  any  demonstrable  cause,  in  individuals  previously  heultiiv, 
and  develop  so  slowly  and  grudually  that  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  detentiioc 
the  precise  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  This  is  still  more  likely  to 
be  the  case  if  the  trouble  occurs,  as  indeed  it  may,  in  individuals  who  were  pre- 
viously feeble  and  pale  without  being  actually  ill.  Occasionally  a  more  waUr 
onset  is  observed  in  pregnant  women. 

'the  first  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  traceable  to  the  incipient  amnnii. 
They  include  the  subjective  disturbances  and  the  objective  changea  which  are  m«j 
in  any  ordinary  aniemia.  The  patient  feels  languid  and  is  easily  fatigaed,  i» 
liable  to  headache,  vertigo,  palpitation,  and  tinnitus  aurium;  there  are  anorpiiji* 
frequent  nausea,  and,  above  all,  a  striking  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  metor 
branes,  but  while  these  symptoms  in  ordinary  aniEmia  and  chlorosis  are  modentf^ 
in  the  severe  forms  of  essential  antemia  they  are  extreme. 

In  every  welt-raarked  case  of  pernicious  nna-raia  the  weakness  of  the  patient 
is  80  great  that  he  is  permanently  confined  to  bed,  and  standing  or  sitting  for  any 
length  of  time  is  impossible.  Usually  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with  hi* 
head  rather  low,  and  presents  a  countenance  of  waxy  pallor.  Very  frequenilr  a 
slight  but  distinct  yellowish  hue  may  be  detected.  Occasionally  there  are  cut«nl^- 
0U3  ecchymoses,  but  these  are  exceptional.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip*, 
the  gums,  and  the  oonjunctivee  are  likewise  pale  and  colorless.  The  intellect  i» 
unimpaired,  but  all  answers  to  questions  are  slow,  apathetic,  and  dcliverpd  in  • 
low  and  feeble  tone  of  voice.  The  patient  is  usually  incapable  of  any  great  men- 
tal exertion.  He  is  sleepy,  and  often  yawns.  If  the  body  be  moved,  and  especinlly 
if  nn  upright  position  be  substituted  for  a  horizontal  one,  there  is  great  liability 
to  syncope.  This  may  result  from  any  slight  physical  exertion,  and  is  often  »c- 
companied  by  a  peculiar  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  body.  The  main  subjectit^ 
8\TT]ptoms  are  weakness,  and  more  especially  intense  headache;  this  often  assume* 
a  pulBiitinfj  character,  and  is  located  mainly  in  the  temples  or  forehead,  ThfTP  »* 
also  an  annoying  ringing  in  the  ears,  described  as  a  singing,  rushing,  or  roaring 
Bound.  There  are  certain  other  subjective  sensations,  namely,  nausea,  a  w&uto* 
thoracic  oppression,  and  pain  in  the  bones,  which  will  be  considered  later  on. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  a  systematic  jihysical  examination,  we  are  struck,  in  tb^ 
first  place,  by  the  condition  of  the  eyes.  The  pupils  are  often  somewhat  enUrgr<i» 
but  react  in  a  normal  manner.  Vision  is  often  disturbed  by  spots  before  the  fjt^- 
The  ansemic  amaurosis  seen  after  a  sudden  large  hfemorrhage  has  not  yet  b^** 
observed  in  pernicious  ainemia.  The  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fini<h** 
has  very  great  diagnostic  importance.  We  find  in  a  majority  of  cases,  althoog*' 
not  in  all,  retinal  hiemorrhage.  There  may  be  either  one  or  many  hseroorrbafr^ 
If  they  are  extensive  enough  to  involve  the  mHoula  lufea  or  the  disk,  tbej  nay 
disturb  vision  greatly.  Retinal  hiemorrhages  invariably  signify  that  the  aBiani* 
is  profound,  and  are,  with  considerable  justice,  regarded  as  distinguishing  pem«' 
cious  from  simple  aneemia. 

Respiraior}/  Syimptoms. — Breathing  is  usually  acc€lerat<»d,  and,  in  the  tno** 
advanced  cases,  is  often  remarkably  deep  and  noisy  fanffimic  dyspnoea,  vide  guprs'- 
Sometimes  there  is  a  ver>'  annoying  and  almost  painful  sense  of  thoracic  oppn?*^ 
aion,  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the  dyspmea.  There  is  a  "  hunger  for  iir- 
Physical  examination  of  the  lunps  gives  negative  results.  Sometimes  there  i*  * 
little  cough,  and  there  may  be  sufficient  liiemorrhuge  into  the  mucous  membraO* 
of  the  air-passages  to  give  rise  to  a  slight  ha'raoptj'sis.    Even  in 
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toznical  changes  can  be  detected  during  life.  Wo  may  also  mention  in  this  con- 
nection that  epistaxis  is  not  very  infrequent. 

Phenomena  referable  to  the  circulatory  system  are  of  still  greater  clinical 
importance.  The  area  of  cardiac  dullness  is  usually  normal,  although  sometimes 
slightly  increased.  Upon  palpation,  we  often  find  that  the  heart's  action  is  exag- 
gerated, and  that  its  heat  is  felt  over  a  larger  area  than  normal.  The  pulse  is  usu- 
ally decidedly  rapid  (100-120),  hut  it  is  regular,  and  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  small.  It  is  often  surprisingly  strong.  The  loud  "  aneemic  murmurs  " 
are  very  characteristic.  They  can  be  appreciated  nt  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  are 
usually  heard  still  Letter  at  its  buse.  We  generally  hear  a  loud  bruit  de  diahle  in 
the  veins  of  the  neck. 

Digestive  Organs. — The  tongue  is  usually  pale,  smooth,  und  dry.  The  appe- 
tite is  often  verj-  poor.  The  most  prominent  disturbances,  however,  are  not  due 
directly  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  but  they  result  from  the  cerebral  anaemia 
— that  is,  they  are  symptoms  of  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  centers.  We  refer  to 
eructations  and  vomitinK^.  which  may  be  very  frequent  and  distressing.  There  is 
generally  a  tendency  to  fonstipation.    Occasionally  there  is  diarrhcca. 

The  liver  is  usually  normal;  as  is  also  the  spleen  in  many  instances,  while  in 
others  it  is  shown  by  permission  and  palpation  t<>  be  enlarged.  It  in  sometimes 
possible,  as  we  can  ourselves  bear  witness,  to  observe  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
increasing  as  the  anaemia  grows  more  profound,  and  again  decreasing  if  improve- 
ment occurs  (vide  infra).  On  ordinaiy  examination,  the  urine  does  not  usually 
differ  essentially  from  normal.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  free  from  albumen, 
and  it  never  contains  sugar.  As  already  set  forth,  however,  accurate  quantitative 
analysis  often  furnishes  important  evidence  of  changes  in  tissue-mctumorphosia 
TOeuItant  upon  the  ana>mia  (cf.  page  714).  We  will  merely  mention  once  more 
Ahe  comparative  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  and  the  occasional 
excess  of  uric  acid.    Sometimes  the  urine  gives  a  vivid  reaction  for  indican. 

In  regard  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  they  are  very  sensitive  to  pressure  in  many  cases  of  perni- 
cious ansmia.  The  sternum  in  particular  is  painful  upon  light  percussion;  and 
sometimes  pressure  will  cause  pain  in  the  hones  of  the  extremities.  In  rare  in- 
stances swelling  of  the  knee  and  other  joints  has  been  observed.  A  series  of  very 
interesting  observations  have  been  recently  made  by  Lichtheim,  Minnich,  and 
others,  which  show  that  persons  with  primary  or  even  secondary  i)emiciuus  anosmia 
(e.  g.f  aneemia  due  to  the  bothriocephalus)  may  quite  suddenly  develop  well-marked 
nervous  symptoms.  These  consist  chiefly  in  parfesthesiae  in  the  hands  and  legs,  in 
slight  disturbances  of  sensation.  unsteadinesB  and  ataxia  of  the  legs,  weakness  or 
complete  abolition  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  etc — in  brief,  a  group  of  symptoms  re- 
sembling tahea.  The  pupils  have  been  observed  to  become  irresponsive  to  light. 
Ui)on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  such  cases,  there  is  found,  particularly  in 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  well-marked  disease  which  consists  for 
the  most  part  in  small  scattered  foci  of  degeneration,  and  in  a  mure  systemic  (sec- 
ondary) degeneration  of  the  cohimns  of  Goll.  Sometimes  small  capillary  hBeraor- 
rhages  arc  also  found.  Slight  changes  of  this  sort  may  be  observed  in  the  spinal 
column,  even  when  no  special  spinal  symptoms  had  been  present.  Probably  these 
conditions  are  due  to  toxic  action. 

The  blood  has  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  and  careful  investigations; 
nevertheless,  no  characteristic  change  has  been  discovered.  The  changes  presented 
in  peiniciouB  ansamia  likewise  occur  in  cnses  of  profound  secondary  aneemia. 
This  seems  the  more  readily  intelligible  to  us  because  of  the  view  which  we  have 
already  expressed  on  page  710  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  secondary  ansemia. 
To  the  naked  eye  the  blood  seems  extremely  pale  and  watery.  The  number  of 
Ted  blood-corpuscles  is  sometimes  so  diminished  that  it  seems  incredible  that  life 
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Flo  70  — ChnnKws  tii  thi-  n>(1  hloodcorjiUiiclKfi  la 
p*>rTiici<)ii»  anvnita.  (From  h^i'inl-kb.I  o  Nnr- 
uifti  bluod-coriiusc'les.  6.  Macrocyte*.  c.  Ml- 
crocyt««,    d.  PolkUocytM. 


should  persist.    It  is  imt  fit  all  mnisunl,  in  tbe  worst  stages  of  the  disease,  ini 
'only   5W,0(X>   to   l.OOO.OOO   red    hlood-t.'orimsclea   pt>r   cubic    inillinietre.  nr  fveu 
2r>0,00(> — thut  is,  even  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  normal  uiuount.     The  pTopnUion 
of  ha'inuglobine  in  the  hlood  is  connequently  much  diminished,  but  coniparalii*' 
.  ,  determinations  of  the  number  of  Umid- 

eorpuscles  and  tlie  amount  of  hafmo«rl<>- 
-  b      liine  seem  to  indicute  that  ihe  indiTiilujl 
l>li»od-eor|)uscles    have    not    lost   anv  oi 
their  coloring  matter.     The  re«i  blfxid- 
eorpuscles  are  found  to  present  ^irxViag 
— «      varieties  in  size  and  form  (ride  Fij{.  Tl>)- 
While  some  corpuscles  hflve  a  nnrm»l 
apiwarance,  others  may  be  of  du  unu*u- 
ally    large    size    (macrocj'tea).     Th**'** 
"  giant   etirpuscles "   nppeiir  normal  e»-~ 
^11     y  o     «'  u  cppt  in  dimensions,  and  some  obaernx* 

(^   a    y      '^  /J  0**~  *^       (Lnaebe)   hiive   thought   that   they  WP»* 

even  jmssessed  of  un  unusual  amount  i>t 
hieniotrlohine.     It  i«  therefore  surmiw**! 
that  they  represent  an  effort  on  the  jur^ 
of  nature  toward  rompensation.    lu  wo- 
trast  with  these  large  eells  are  found    a 
varying  Tiund>er  of  minute  red  rell*  of    *> 
8[)hi'riral     shuiM«:  these     were    first    tU"^ 
srrilied    by    Vunlair    and    Moj^ins,  xr»^ 
called  niieriitcytes.    Finally,  there  are  numerous  red  hhtod-eiirpuskcles  of  ahnnrms** 
shape.     These  Quineke  was  the  firwl  to  notice.     They  present  remarkable  f"nr»**- 
Iwing  hiscuit-shrttM>d,  hanimer-shnped,  or  anvil-shaped,  and  m»  on.  83  illuHtratc<l  i_ 
the  aeeonipanying  cut.    These  "  poikiiocytes  "  are  found  in  perfectly  fivsh  UDii  »' 
luted  blood,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  artificial  proAncZ 
Both  the  niieroeytes  and  the  poikilocytes  are  regarded  as  degenerative  fomw 
the  hlood-porpuseles.    They  are  the  pnRlucts  of  the  division  and  eonstrirtion  of  <»»** 
btood-ciirpuseles.     Onn^ful  histologieal  exnininntion  discloses  several  definite  ai»** 
histolnjjifidly  distinct  ftirms  of  degeneration  in  the  red  blood -corpusides.    We  hs'^^*^ 
already  pointed  out  that  ihe  mierocytes  and  poikiloeyteK  are  not  essentially  i*bi»  ■*■ 
acteristie  of  pernicious  anwmia.  but   oecur  in   other  severe   forms  of  niivmx.**   - 
but  besides  these  products  of  degenerntion,  we  find  in  the  blood,  also,  indii'utio"*^  ^ 
of  an  increase  in  the  formation  of  new  elenjents.     We  refer  to  the  nucloatrf""** 
bloofi-corpiiseles.     Ehrlich,  to  whom  we  ore  indebted  for  the  best  inve^tigatio*"*-^ 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  distinguishes  the  so-called  normoblasts  and  nie<! 
blasts.    The  uornjitblasts  are  inielefiteil  red  blood -eorpns«'les  of  ordinary  sijtr,  wl 
eorrc'^pond  to  the  youthful  fonn-^  of  red  lilood-eorpn-iele*  nornmlly  pre<M'nt. 
inegaloblasts.  on  the  other  bund,  nff  nucle:iited  structures  which  excf^^tl  the  nir5  * 
nary  red  blood-disks  in  size,  two  to  four  fold.    M»^gal<>bhi'*ts  ure  fimn<l  nori 
the  embryo  alone,  so  that  Ehrlich  eoneeives  the  appearance  of  megnlobln>i: 
a  sort  of  reversion  to  the  embryonie  state.    The  appearance  of  megnloblant*  in  t^ 
b]oi»d  is  very  characteristic  of  pernicious  anaemia.    The  white  bloo«|-c«irpus<*Ir*  m. 
not  \isunlly  increas^-d  in  number;  in  oeeasional  instan<'es,  however,  a  teinpor*  •^ 
leucoeyiosis  has  b«^en  found,    *'  Granule-masses  "  are  often  found  in  cons  idem  t-****" 
abundance.    Chemical  examination  of  the  blood  has  not  a*  yet  bnnight  to  lijC»* 
an.v  facts  of  great  inipr>rtance.     It  has  been  already  stated  that  ther«^  is  u  gr^'-' 
diminution  in  the  total  amount  of  luemoglobine.    The  amount  of  albumen  in  *^  **^ 
bloo«i-9enim  remains  nearly  nornial. 

We  observe  in  |>ernicious  antemia  the  tendency  to  fever  common  to  all  rii^'»^ 
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ties  of  profound  anienaia.  In  many  ciises  the  evening  temperature  will  for  weeks 
jvach  lOO'-lOl"  (SS^-SS.o"  C),  or  even  hifrher.  Previous  to  death,  however,  the 
temperature  may  become  snibuormul  fulling  to  86°  (30°  0.).  or  even  lower. 

-As  to  the  origin  oi  ul!  these  symfjtouis  we  must,  as  we  have  said,  regrnrd  the 
Jfiaypairment  of  the  blood,  especially  its  poverty  in  red  blood-eorpuscles,  as  the 
H^^ntial  morbid  process.  How  this  impainnent  is  produced,  whether  by  injury 
Tfr  tJie  blood-eorpuscles  themselves  or  to  the  organs  where  they  are  formed,  we  do 
flrtt  know.  A  large  part  of  the  other  morbid  symptoms — the  pallor  of  the  skin, 
tho  weakness,  the  "  anaemic  cerebral  symptoms,"  tinnitus,  vertigo,  nau.aesi.  faint- 
lies«s,  etc.,  are  due  directly  to  the  anwmia.  In  regard  to  certain  other  important 
lymptonisi,  however,  another  factor  is  probably  of  great  significance,  namely,  an 
tato-intoxication  of  the  body  with  fibrine  ferment  or  some  similar  substance. 

J}y  the  destruction  of  many  red  blood-corpuscles,  probably  a  certain  amount 
of  liiemnglobine  is  always  set  free,  and  enters  the  Wood  plasma.  There  is  then 
t  lisemoglobinft'mia.  From  many  experiments,  however  (Dorpat  school  of  Alex- 
tnclcr  Schmidt,  Ponfick,  Silberronnii,  etc.),  we  know  that  htemoglobine  dissolved 
in  the  blood  destroys  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  some  way  produces  from 
iliezn  tibrine  ferment.  Chronic  "  ferment  intoxication  ''  of  the  body  causu-s  certain 
lijrxnptoms,  which  are  almost  never  abf>our  in  pernicious  antemta — capillary  hiemor- 
lba$res  and  fever.  The  hfemorrhages  are  usually  associated  with  embolism  of  the 
analler  vessels,  seldom  with  local  thrombi.  Many  severe  nervous  symptoms  {vide 
l\tf>ra)  may  fierlutps  also  be  referred  tu  thi>  intoxication. 

Ceneral  Cotine,  Buration,  and  Progiiosia. — As  the  very  name  "  pernicious  " 
iaci  ieates,  the  disease  generally  tenuinate^  unfavorably.  Death  usually  seems  to 
te  the  direct  result  of  the  extreme  aniemia;  special  complications  are  exceptional. 
TVie  disease  often  maintains  a  slow  but  gradual  progress  to  the  end.  Its  dura- 
iioix,  reckoning  from  the  api)earnnce  of  the  first  symptoms,  may  not  exceed  three 
ii*  six  months.  It  may  even  run  its  course  in  a  still  shorter  time.  It  seldom  lasts 
more  than  a  year.  Sometimes  its  course  is  interrupted;  there  may  be  an  arrest 
of  the  process,  or  improvement,  or  even  apparent  recovery.  Usually,  however, 
there  are  fresh  relapses.  In  a  certain  class  of  cases  the  disease  lasts  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  marked  by  a  number  of  "attacks  of  ana?mia  "  so  intense  that  the 
stil:>sequent  impn>vement  of  the  patient  seems  simply  marvelous.  It  is  in  cases 
of  this  sort  that  splenic  tumor  has  been  made  out  at  the  time  the  anivmia  was  at 
its  lieight;  yet  we  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  establishing  '*  splenic  ansemia  '' 
ffection  essentially  diflfercnt  from  progressive  pernicirms  ancemia.  It  ia 
clinical  I'ariety  of  the  disease  under  discussion.  Apparently,  it  likewise 
invariably  fatal  termination, 
atient  recovery  may  occur  in  cases  of  idiopathic  antemia  so  profound  that 
w^e  are  at  first  inclined  to  regard  them  as  pernicious.  These  cases  are  unfortu- 
nately very  rare,  and  even  when  there  is  a  marked  improvement  tlie  danger  of  a 
f^^lap*!;  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  pri>giiosis  is  therefore  always  very  grave, 
if  Hot  absolutely  unfavorable.  Of  course,  general  hygienic  surroundings  and 
8^^  care  may  exert  some  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  if  pregnancy  be  complicated  by  profound  antemia  there  is  a  great 
hability  \n  premature  delivery,  after  which  there  is  often  a  rapid  change  for  the 
wor^p.    There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

^&gnosis. — It  is  seldoni  difficult  to  make  out  the  existence  of  a  profoimd 
atwniia.  or  to  determine  the  degree  of  danger  which  the  consequent  symptoms 
in<licate.  We  have,  however,  the  same  difficulty  here  as  in  chlorosis  in  pmving 
that  the  antemia  is  primary  iin<l  idiopatliic  The  factors  essential  to  this  diagnosis 
nnte  been  already  indicated.  We  sbr>uM  bcfjr  in  mind  the  possibility  of  insidious, 
tulierculosi*,  organic  di?eaees  of  the  btomuch,  or  such  parasites  as  the  anchylos- 
•^tna  and  bothriocephakis. 
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Treatment. — For  treating  prof^eesive  pernicious  aiiffimia  we  have  only  tie 
same  remedies  as  for  the  benign  variety  of  ansDmia.    We  must  provide  the  patiiSiitj 
with  nourishing  and  digestible  food,  and  regulate  all  other  hygienic  matters;  and!! 
in  the  way  of  medicine  the  greatest  prosjiect  of  benefit  lies  in  arsenic,  while    X\ 
efficiency  of  ferruginous  preparations  in  jwrnicious  auHsuiia  is  dubious.    We  irk.ay4 
however,  try  a  combination  of  iron  with  arsenic.    The  best  form  in  which  to   ai 
minister  the  arsenic  is  pills,  but  subcutaneous  injections,  also,  may  be  tried, 
the  manner  which  will  be  fully  described  in   the  following  chapter.     6esi<i< 
arsenic,  some  physicians  recommend  phosphorus. 

If  the  case  be  not  too  far  advanced,  baths  may  prove  useful  adjuvants  to 
internal  treatment.    Salt  baths  or  artificial  carbonic-acid  baths  may  be  employ* 
Symptomatic  treatment  is  often  indicated:  tlie  dyspepsia  may  cull  for  dilul 
hydrochloric  acid»  or  the  troublesome  vomiting  may  require  bits  of  ice,  brotaic 
of  potassium,  or  opium. 

The  transfusion  of  blood  has  been  employed  in  pernicious  aiUBmia.  S(»iiie- 
times  the  effect  seems  to  be  favorable.  Experience  thus  far,  however,  would  mo( 
lead  one  to  expect  verj'  great  benefit  from  it.  Von  Ziemssen  has  lately  recom* 
mended  in  all  severe  forms  of  ansemin  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  blood.  It 
done  by  injecting  under  the  skin,  by  thoroughly  disinfected  instruments,  fiXt] 
cubic  centimetres  of  defibrinated  human  blood,  divided  into  two  parts,  twenty-fii 
cubic  centimetres  being  injected  into  each  thigh.  The  point  of  injection  is  vijjcoi 
ously  rubbed,  and  thus  the  injected  blood  is  forced  into  the  l>Tnph-channela. 
severe  cases  this  procedure  should  be  frequently  repeated.  Experience  of  tbu' 
method  has  thus  far  been  very  favorable.  Not  only  the  subjective  symptoms,  but 
the  objective  condition  of  the  blood,  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuacled,  some- 
times show  a  striking  improvement  after  the  injection. 

[In  the  experience  of  American  and  English  clinicians,  arsenic,  long  coutluaed 
and  in  as  large  doses  as  are  tolerated,  is  of  far  greater  value  than  iron. 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  expensive,  but  seems  to  be  of  distinct  service 
some  cases  of  grave  ancemia  of  all  forms.] 


CHxYPTER    in 


Definition  and  .Sltiology. — Virchow,  in  1845,  was  the  first  to  obtain  an  in»f** 
into  the  diseuse  leukiemia  ("  white  blood  ").     He  detected  the  great  incrcBse  of 
white  corpuscles  occasioned  by  it,  and  from  this  time  these  constituents  of  th* 
blood  were  subjected  to  observation  in  all  sorts  of  diseases.     It  was  noon  fotO'" 
that  there  may  be  a  temporary  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  various  primaT 
diseases,  and  that  in  certain  instances  this  increase  may  actually  constitnte  «•* 
essential  symptom.    In  this  latter  case  the  increase  is  due  to  n  depraved  conditi''* 
of  certain  internal  organs.    In  the  temporary  cases,  in  which  the  increase  of  white 
blond-corpuscles  is  usually  not  very  great,  we  find  one  white  corpuscle  to  "^^ 
hundred  red.  or  even  one  to  fifty — the  normal  ratio  being  one  to  six  hundrfd  *" 
more.    This  is  usually  termed  leucocytosis,  in  distinction  from  leukiemia  prop** 
If  we  ttike  for  normal  a  count  of  about  B.CKKJ  tr>  10,000  leucocytes  in  a  cubic  mill'* 
metre  of  blood,  the  term  leucocytosis  is  applied  to  conditions  in  which  the  ntnnb*' 
of  leurni-ytes  rises  to  15,000  or  20,000.  or  even  still  higher  up  to  nnd  bey""* 
40,000.    A  leucocytosis  of  this  sort  is  found,  under  norma!  conditions,  at  th*  t''* 


of  digestiou,  also  ia  pregnant  women  and  in  the  new-bom;  under  pathological 
iconditions,  chiefly  in  certain  acute  febrile  diseasetj,  particularly  croupous  pneu- 
monia, erysipelas,  and  sepsis. 

Genuine  leukaemia  is  a  rather  rare  disease.  Its  characteristics  are  well  marked 
in  most  cases,  but  of  its  true  nature  we  remain  entirely  ignorant.  In  a  majority 
<o{  the  cases  the  change  in  the  bIo<jd  is  associated  with  marked  changes  in  the 
Bpleen  and  the  bone-marrow,  and  often  also  in  the  lymph-giands.  The  organs 
just  enumerated  being  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  the  blood,  and  particularly 
-of  the  white  corpuscles,  it  is  verj'  reasonable  to  suppf)se  that  leukajmia  is  a  disease 
vhich  primarily  affects  these  orgaiis,  and  that  the  increase  in  white  corpuscles  re- 
sults from  the  disturbance  thus  occasioned.  The  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  organs 
anentioned  is  as  yet  unknown.  Various  authors  have  suggested  that  there  may 
j>e  some  specific  infection,  but  they  have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  produce 
.any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  surmise.  In  few  cases  can  we  discover  even  any 
exciting  cause.  The  illness  seems  to  develop  spontaneously  in  perfectly  healthy 
persons.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  leuksemia  does  seem  to  be  a  sequel  of 
come  other  disease.  Thus  it  occasionally  follows  a  tedious  attack  of  intermittent 
■fever.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  syphilis  and  other  infectious  diseases,  sut-h  as 
"typhoid  fever,  may  give  rise  to  leuktemia,  but  this  is  not  very  probable.  Finally, 
trauma  of  the  spleen  or  bones  has  in  repeated  instances  been  regarded  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  disease.  The  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient  have  also  been  re- 
garded as  a  cause  of  leukfenua.  The  disease  is  somewhat  more  frequent  among 
the  poorer  classes  than  among  the  wealthy;  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  ^etiological  importance  has  also  been  ascribed  to  anxiety,  trouble,  and 
mental  depression  in  general.  Still,  all  these  apparent  exciting  causes  are 
scarcely  ever  of  real  importance,  and  in  most  cases  of  lenkieraia  there  is,  as  we 
liaTe  said,  no  evidence  of  any  of  them. 

Leukfiemia  is  most  common  in  middle  life,  between  thirty  nnd  forty-five  years 
of  age,  but  weU-marked  cases  have  been  obserred  repeate*tly  even  in  childhood, 
{as  also,  though  less  frequently,  in  old  age.  Men  are  somewhat  more  liable  to 
the  disease  than  women.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  in  female  patients 
the  disease  is  sometimes  referable  to  sexual  derangement,  but  apparently  this  was 
I  mistaking  effect  for  cavise. 

I  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  essential  change  in  teuktemia  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  charaoteristics  of  the  blood  can  1)6 
(Studied  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  upon  them  the  diagnosis  is  mainly 
[based.  They  will  therefore  be  discussed  under  symptomatology,  whili-  we  shall 
|l»ere  confine  ourselves  to  the  lesions  presented  by  the  spleen,  bone-marrow,  nnd 
lymph-glands. 

(  Of  the  organs  just  enumerated,  the  spleen  ia  the  one  most  frequently  affected 
I  (splenic  leuktemia).  It  is  often  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  may  attain  a  weight 
of  six  to  eleven  pounds  (3-5  kilogrammes)  and  a  length  of  a  foot  (30  centimetres). 
There  is  a  true  hyperplasia  of  the  whole  organ:  all  the  histological  constituents 
I  are  increased.  The  cut  surface  is  usually  a  rather  vivid  red  in  early  cases,  but 
later  on  it  often  has  a  lighter,  yellowish  color.  The  consistency  is  usually  dimin- 
t  ished,  but  in  the  later  stages  it  may  be  greater  than  normal.  Upon  microscopic 
examination,  we  find  enlargement  of  the  bhiod-vessels  and  a  great  increase  in 
I  the  cells  of  the  pulp  and  of  the  follicles.  Sometimes  the  hyperplasia  of  the  foUi- 
[cles  predominates,  giving  the  spleen  a  spotted  appearance,  like  marble.  In  such 
■cases  the  pulp  usually  presents  retrogr.'ade  metamorphosis,  with  atrophy  nnd  fatty 
degeneration  of  its  cells  and  deposits  of  pigment.  In  advanced  eases  n  consider- 
able amount  of  firm  connective  tissue  may  be  present.  There  are  often  hsenior- 
[Thagic  infarction.s,  presenting  the  appearance  of  circumscribed  spots,  dark  red,  or 
I  in  the  later  stages  brownish  yellow,  in  color. 
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Lesions  of  the  bone-marrow  are  next  in  frequency  to  those  of  the  spleen  'med- 
ullary or  myelogenous  variety  of  leuksemia).  Xenmann  nnd  a  few  other  nu- 
thorities  regard  chanjfes  iu  the  bone-marrow  as  an  essential  lesion,  and  hold  thut 
they  can  be  demonstrated  in  every  case  of  leukjeniia.  There  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this  last  rule,  but  nevertheless  in  a  maj<irity  of  cases  the 
marrow  does  present  a  peculiar  yellowish  or  almost  purifomi  appearance.  By 
means  of  the  microscoije  we  can  detect  n  great  increase  in  the  l,^^nphoid  cells  of 
the  marrow  and  the  presence  of  a  considerate  number  of  nucleated  red  blood- 
corpuscles. 

In  many  cases  the  lymph-glands  remain  perfectly  normal;  but  in  others  they 
become  considerably  enlarged,  and  form  actual  tumors  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  axilla,  neck,  and  groin,  and  sometimes  the  internal  lymph-gland^. 
Such  cases  are  examples  of  lymphatic  leukaemia.  Histolcigically.  the  change  here 
is  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  glandular  tissue. 

These  three  forms  of  leukaemia — splenic,  myelogenous,  and  lymphatic — can  not 
be  regarded  as  distinct  diseases,  ina.smuch  as  oases  occur  which  present  all  sorts  of 
combinations  of  these  different  lesions.  Purely  myelogenous  cases  are  very  rare,  if 
they  occur  at  all;  and  we  rarely  meet  with  casen  which  are  purely  splenic  or 
purely  lymphatic.  Most  cases  present  lesinns  of  the  spleen  and  marrow  con- 
jointly. In  less  frequent  instances  splenic  disease  is  associated  with  that  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  fact  that  these  combinations  exist  indicates  that  there  is 
one  common  cause  for  the  disease,  which  assails  sometimes  one,  souietimes  two.  or 
sometimes  all  three  of  the  organs  named. 

Just  what  the  connection  is  between  the  changes  in  the  blood  and  the  lesions 
of  these  various  organs  is  an  unanswered  question.  The  view  which  seems  to  us 
most  plausible  regards  the  dislurbance  in  the  spleen,  marrow,  or  lymph-glands, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  the  primary  one,  and  the  alteration  in  the  blood  as  a  result 
of  this  primary  disturbance;  there  is  an  increase  iu  the  number  of  colorless  cor- 
puscles formed,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  uf  them  introduced  into- 
the  circulatory  fluid.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  number  uf  red  blood-corpuscles 
is  usually  diminished  in  leukaemia.  This  diminution  in  number  might  be  ascribed 
either  to  scantiness  of  supply  or  to  increase  in  the  processes  of  destruction^  but 
which  factor  is  in  reality  the  important  one  must  remain  undetermined. 

Changes  in  Other  Organs. — Lt*ukiemia  sometimes  causes  new  growths  of  a 
lymphatic  character  in  certain  organs  other  than  those  already  mentioned.  The 
growths  may  either  be  diffuse  or  eircumseribed.  They  are  observed  in  the  tonsils 
Peyer's  patches,  and  the  intestinal  follicles.  They  are  also  found  very  frequently 
in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  retina,  and  more  rarely  in  the  lungs  and  the  pleura. 
These  various  lesions  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  certain  sense  analogous  to  thf* 
metastatic  tumors  of  cancer  or  sarcoma,  and  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  pathogenic  poison  throughout  the  whole  body.  In  one  or  two  cases 
a  well-marked  leuktemia  has  l)een  found  independent  of  any  demonstrable  organic 
lesions.  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  explain  surh  occurrences.  Leube  and 
Fleischer  have  reported  a  case  of  this  sort,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  thr 
blood  itself  was  diseased. 

There  is  little  known  as  yet  as  to  changes  in  the  chemical  cnmpiisition  of  the 
blood  and  viscera  in  leukiemia.  Glutine,  xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine  have  been 
found  in  the  blood,  as  have  also  lactic  acid  and  formic  acid.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  nucleo-alburaen  is  found  in  the  blood  serum  of  leukcemic  patients,  for  this 
fact  points  directly  to  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (Matthes). 

It   is  noteworthy   that  octahedral  crystals   are   often   found   after  death  in 
the  blood,  spleen,  and  marrow,  and  in  other  parts.    These  are  known  as  Charcot^s 
crystals,  and  have  already  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  sputum  in  bronchiar^ 
asthma  (see  page  184). 
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ptoms. — The  clinical  phennmt^nn  of  Icukapmia  fire  in  mnny  respects  similar 
ib  tho'i^e  <if  progressive  pernicious  anipmin,  and  need  not  be  enumerated  ag-ain 
liere.  In  leiikffmin,  however,  we  hnve,  in  addition,  symptoms  referable  to  the 
ipleen,  lymph-fflands  or  bone-mHrrow  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  also  the  ehar- 
icteristic  alterations  in  the  blood.  The  blood-change^a,  being  pathognomonic, 
temand  a  full  description. 

I  The  pallor  and  watery  character  of  the  blond  in  leukictmia  are  noticeable  even 
lo  the  naked  eye  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  They  can  not,  however,  be 
Hstingxiished  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  from  the  changes  present  in  grave 
iDsmia  (vitlf  Fig.  60).  In  thin  way  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  by  the  first 
flaoee  that  there  is  an  enormous  increase 
ta  the  white  corpuscles,  their  number 
leeming  of  more  significance  because  the 
Jnimber  of  red  globules  is  apt  to  be  con- 

iderably  diminished.    If  an  accurate  count 
made  we  find  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of 

cod  about  2.500,000  to  3,500,000  of  red 

cod-corpuscles  and  about  300,000  to  ."iOri,- 
IDO,  or  even  700,000  leueocjtes.  The 
|roportion  of  white  to  red  blood-corpus- 
lee  is  one  to  twelve,  or  even  one  to  eight 
led  one  to  seven.  The  earlier  reports  of 
JBtioB  of  one  to  two  and  one  to  one  are 
probably  due  to  inaccurate  counting. 
Itill  more  interesting  than  these  ratios 
(re  the  special  forms  of  leucocytes ;  even  in 
|ie  fresh  unstained  preparation  it  is  easy 
|o  appreciate  that  there  are  decided  dif- 
lerenees  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  individual  leucocytes;  but  all  these 
pfferences  become  far  more  distinct  in  the  stained  preparation*  (Fig.  81),  In 
bis  we  see  that  a  very  large  profiortion  of  the  leucocytes  consists  of  the  ordi- 
Uiry  p<:»lynuclear  cells,  but  we  also  find  small  monoituclear  cells,  called  lympho- 
Ortes,  which  probably  originate  in  thr  lymph-glands,  so  that  an  increase  in  the 
himber  of  them  is  regarded  as  especinlly  chnracteristic  of  the  lymphatic  form  of 
JBukfemifl.  We  also  see  in  most  cases  numerous  large  mononuclear  cells,  almost 
jUrice  as  large  as  a  white  blood-corpuscle,  so  that  they  can  be  distinctly  recog- 
d  even  in  the  fresh  unstained  specimen.  These  cells  are  at  present  usually 
ed  marrow-cells,  or  myelocytes,  l)ecause  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 

e  bone-marrow,  both  in  nonnal  conditions  and  particularly  also  in  Icukwiraie 

bjects,  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  probable  that  the  myelocytes  which  are  present 
p  leukiemic  blood  originate  in  the  bone-marrow.  Finally,  wo  ordinarily  find  in 
ii^erj'  microscopic  field  several  so-called  eosinopliilous  cells — that  is,  cells  whose 
barked  granulation  is  noticeable  even  in  the  fresh  specimen,  but  becomes  still 
pore  striking  when  the  granules  are  stained  red  with  eosine.  As  to  the  origin 
Iwne-marrow?)  and  the  significance  of  eosiuophiles,  we  have  as  yet  no  certain 
(nowledge,  nor  can  we  make  absolute  statements  as  to  the  source  of  the  lympho- 
l^es  and  myelocytes.  Many  iuvestigntors  regard  the  mononuclear,  small 
^ucocytes,  or  IjTnpliocytes,  as  merely  the  immature  form  of  the  polynuclear  and 
^ge  nucleated  cells,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  develop.    The  red  blood- 

Tpiiscles  in  leukiemia  often  underjro  certain  changes  in  size  and  shape  (poikilo- 
osis),  but  seldom  to  such  a  degree  as  in  grave  essential  anjeraia.    We  should 


Fio.  eO-LeulccBQik- blood.    (From  FOrtK.) 


For  pnrtlciiliin  with  reaurd  lo  tJie  vnriou*  methods  of  stainini;  the  blooti  (which  are  chiefly  duo 
I  P.  Elirlich  I,  the  rejMler  i»  referred  to  text- hooka  on  methods  of  elinieit]  cxumlnation. 
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njentiou,  however,  that  in  leTjkremia  we  almost  invariably  find  nucleateri  red  bWl- 

corfiuscles,  and  these  are  exclusively  normoblasts  (see   the  preceding  chapter  i. 

Granular  masses  are  iisually  present  in  leiikieraic  blood  in  large  numbers. 
Splenic  tumor  is  the  most  frequent  and  im]>ortant  of  the  organic  lesions  pre*- 

duced  by  leukasmia.     It  is  rarely  possible  to  observe  ita  development.    In  nic*»t 

instances  the  spleen   is   already  large 
when  the  patient  first  comes  under  nb- 
servation.     It  projects  from  undor  the 
ribs  as  a  firm,  hard  mass,  the  lower  *nd 
anterior  extremity  of  which  often  ex- 
tends to  tho  median  line  of  the  body. 
The  inner  edge  of  the  tumor  is  some- 
what characteristic;  it  is  rather  ftlurp. 
and  presents  one  or  two  notches.    At 
first  there  is  little  subjective  dieturb- 
anc©   or  pain   referred   to   the  ^ileen. 
Wlien   the   enlargement    is   very  gr«?*t» 
tliere  is  often  an  annoying  or  eveo  dis- 
tressing feeling  of  distention  and  ftlll- 
ness  in  the  abdomen.    Respiration  nay 
also  be  interfered  with  by  the  crow^n^ 
up  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  lesion  of  the  bone-marrow  c«n 
be  determined  during  life  niainlj  if  »* 
all    by    the    myelocyte,N    (ride   svpra"}  > 
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The  only  direct  symptom  which  renders  its  existence  probable  is  pain  in  the  bon 
but  even  this  is  not  an  infallible  symptom.  There  is  seldom  pain  except  upo«» 
pressure.  It  ia  usually  brought  out  by  percussion  rif  the  sternum,  but  there  nM7 
be  well-marked  disease  of  the  marrow  without  this  "  sternal  pain." 

As  already  stated,  the  lymph-glands  often  remain  perfectly  normal.  If  tlMOr 
also  are  affected,  the  disturbance  is  betrayed  by  their  increase  in  sire.  Not  tta^S 
may  the  glands  in  the  neck,  a.xilhi,  and  gmia  be  enlarged,  but  occasionally  «!♦*' 
those  of  the  tnesetitery  and  retroperitoneuni.  as  can  be  demonstrated  upon  pall>»' 
tion  oi  th^  abdomen.  The  enlarged  lymph-glands  rurply  cause  severe  pain,  if  tx^y 
at  all.  If  the  blood  were  found  to  contain  large  numbers  of  small  mononucl<»J»' 
lymphocytes,  this  would  suggest,  as  has  already  been  said,  involvement  of  lH*' 
Ij'mph-glands.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  significwMW  *"*^ 
all  the  various  forms  of  leucocytes  is  too  imperfect  as  yet  to  justify  absolau  diA^~ 
uostic  conclusions. 

We  have  already  referred  to  leukroraic  new  growths  in  other  intenuil  orgM»*- 
These  possess,  for  the  most  part,  merely  a  scientific  interest,  as  they  cause  no»p^* 
cial  symptom.^.    Sometimes  hepatic  enlargement  occurs,  as  the  rc'sult  of  a  diff*** 
leokfr-raic  infiltration.    The  changes  in  the  retina  associated  with  leukapmiii  orf  o^ 
importance,  as  they  can  be  detected  by  means  of  the  ophthnlmoscupe.    The  wti*»* 
presents  white  spots  or  stripes  running  parallel  witli  the  blood-voasels.    They  •" 
due  to  c^dlections  of  lymphoid  cells,  or  to  actual  lymphoid  growths.    These  lf«ii»n* 
have  been  inappropriately  called  leukH?mip  retinitis.    Ketinal  hiemorrhages  o««f 
also  in  leuka'tuin,  as  in  grave  cases  of  idiopathic  anoemin. 

All  the  other  i?]inic«l  phenomoiui  of  leukfemin  result  from  the  abnormal  c*' 
dition  of  the  blood,  trK-aning  therelty  th«'  unn^mia.  The  ability  of  the  blood  to 
perform  its  ni>rm»J  functions  is  impaired  mainly  through  the  loas  of  wd  bliod- 
corpuscles;  tlie  resulting  symptoms  are  therefore  precisely  the  same  as  in  «•*** 
tial  anflemia,  and  we  do  not  need  to  de!S<:*ribe  them  again.  They  usually  ««  ^ 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  include  noticeable  pallor  of  th« 


n,  equal  to  that  seen  in  pernicious  nnipmia ;  ansemic  murmurs  over  the  heart 
and  the  veins  of  the  neck;  (general  debility;  anorexia,  and  diR^estive  dii^turbances; 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea;  and,  finally,  the  whole  frronp  of  the  "  cerebral  symptoms 
of  anaemia,"  that  is,  headache,  vertigo,  ayncope,  and  tinnitus  uuriura.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  troublesome  pruritus.     Provided  he  baa  no  jyreat  antemia,  the  general 

iCoudition  oi  a  leukiemic  patient  may  be  fairly  good.  A  symptom  that  is  observed 
remarkably  often  in  men  suffering  from  leuksBmin  is  persistent  priapism.  This 
symptom  may,  as  we  ourselves  have  known,  be  the  first  one  noticed  by  the  patient. 

,  Its  cause  is  to  be  sou/z;ht  not  in  conditions  of  nervous  irritation,  but  in  the  forma- 
tion of  white  thrombi,  rich  in  leiicoeytes,  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  (Kast). — In  a 
few  cases  paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  has  been  observed,  such  as  the  facial, 
hypoglossal,  and  acoustic.  This  paralysis  is  due  sometimes  to  small  hiemorrhages, 
and  sometimes  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

We  would  also  call  attention  once  more  to  the  frequent  haimorrhagea.  These 
must  be  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  sometimes  they 
justify  our  speaking  of  a  "  hiemorrhngie  diathesis."  Obstinate  epistaxis  is  par- 
ticularly frequent.  Less  often  we  have  haemorrhage  from  the  intestine,  stomach, 
kidneys,  or  into  the  skin  or  muscles,  etc.  We  may  have  cerebral  htemorrhage, 
with  hemiplegia,  or  sometimes  iuniiediate  death,  consequent  upon  it.  Severe 
cases  ma,y  present  a  slight  "iidema  of  the  skin  and  serous  eflFusions  into  the  vari- 
ous cavities  of  the  body. 

The  urine  in  leukiemia  is  essentially  like  that  excreted  in  pernicious  anemia. 
Fleischer  and  Penzoldt  have  shown  that  in  leukaemia  as  well  as  in  pernioions 
ansBinia  there  is  increased  destruction  of  albuminoids,  and  a  consequent  relative 
increase  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen.  There  is  often  also  a  considerable  increase 
of  uric  acid.    These  rules,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  without  exceptions. 

The  temperature  is  apt  to  undergo  slight  elevations,  as  in  severe  cases  of  anae- 

ixnia.    In  advanced  stages  there  may  be  quite  high  fever  of  an  intermittent  char- 

'acter,  reaching  lOS^-lCW**  (30.5^-^0^  C).  The  fever  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  chills,  and  when  the  temperature  falls  there  is  often  a  profuse  and  dchititatiug 
perspiration. 

Complications  are,  on  the  whole,  nire.  Sometimes  we  observe  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, or  some  acute  intercurrent  disease  such  as  pneuniouiii.  We  saw  one 
case  end  in  death  from  hajmorrhagic  angina  and  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

Clinical  History. — Louluenua  is  almost  always  chronic  in  its  course.  The  dis- 
ease begins  insidiously  and  pn^resses  gradually;  the  patient  grows  pale,  feels  lan- 
guid, and  has  slight  and  apparently  insignificant  symptoms,  which  gradually 
give  place  to  alarming  phenomena.  The  patient  may  himself  notice  the  organic 
lesions  incident  to  the  disease.  If  the  leuka-'mia  he  of  the  lymphatic  type,  he  is  apt 
to  be  struck  hj'  the  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands,  while  in  splenic  lenknsmia  his 
attention  is  attracted  by  the  feeling  t»f  tension  and  pressure  in  the  abdomen,  the 

'increasing  prominence  of  the  left  side,  and  the  unusual  sense  of  resistance  present 
in  that  part  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  it  is  obstinate  epistaxis,  or  haemorrhage 
from  some  other  source,  whieh  first  attracts  attention  and  leads  to  a  careful  exam- 

Lination  of  the  blood  and  spleen. 

I      The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  one  or  two  years  or  perhaps  more. 

'"Many  eases  pursue  a  rather  benign  and  slow  course,  while  in  others  there  is  a  more 
rapid  advance  of  all  the  symptoms,  even  justifying  the  term  of  acute  leiikfemta. 
Attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  such  eases  by  Ebstein.  In  them  the 
changes  in  the  spleen  and  IjTnph-glandHi  may  be  only  moderate.  Usually,  howeyer, 
there  is  a  distinct  splenic  tiimor.  The  l.^Tuph-glands  are  almost  invariably  in- 
Tolved,  as  is  found  at  the  autopsy,  if  not  before.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
Tery  severe  and  grow  rapidly  worse,  and,  in  particular,  there  is  apt  to  develop  an 
acute  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  with  hnaraorrhages  into  the  skin  and  the  internal 
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organpi.  iiielmliiig  the  brain.  Often  the  temperature  rises  to  104**  (40*  C).  Al* 
tlioug'h  there  may  be  many  tiuctujitioua  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  l(«dlk 
apptireiitly  invariably,  in  a  few  weeks  to  death.  For  diagnosis  a  nitcrofoopie 
exaniiiiatiun  of  the  blood  in  eysential.  It  is  characteristic  of  acute  leuktemiA.  ■* 
A.  Frjinkei  has  pointed  out,  that  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  are,  iu  an  overwhelm- 
ing: prctportion,  the  small  mononuclear  IjTuphocytes  (immature  form,  vuie  lupnt}. 
Theh*e  eases  of  acute  leuktemia  give  one  the  decided  impression  of  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  leuksmia  we  see  frequently  an  apparent  arrest  of  ihcd»»* 
ease,  or  temporary  improvement,  and  fresh  relapses.  The  final  termination  is.  btr- 
ever,  almust  invariably  unfavorable.  Recovery  from  leukaemia  is  not  ahnnlutely 
impossible;  8till,  it  is  very  rare,  find  at  the  most  can  be  hof>ed  for  only  durinj;:  ib^ 
early  period  of  the  disease.  In  almost  all  the  advanced  cases  the  progUijais  mo^t 
be  described  as  absolutely  unfavorable.  Death  usually  takes  place  with  symptotris 
of  profound  aniemia,  and  progressive  bodily  weakness.  Sometimes  the  end  i9 
hasteue*!  by  the  oerurreuce  "f  dangerous  htemorrbage  from  the  nose  or  into  the 
bniin,  or  by  some  intercurrent  disease. 

Diagnosis, — Leukjemia  can  be  easily  and  unmistakably  recoirnlzed  by  a  miao- 
sciipic  e.\ji mi  tuition  of  the  blood.    In  a  very  early  stage  of  the  dii<ease  the  iucvetes 
of  white  biiitKl-cfjrpuscles  may  lie  so  slight  that  a  definite  decision  can  not  be  iiud0r  j 
but  the  later  developments  will  afford  absolute  certainty  in  any  typical  case. 

We  can  not  fail  to  recognise  a  case  of  leukiemia  if  the  blood  be  examinKl- 
Such  an  examination  is  therefore  demanded  in  every  case  of  obstinate  anieniLn* 
and,  abtive  all,  in  such  patients  as  have  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or 
swelling  <*f  the  lymph-glandi  in  vnrious  parts  of  the  body.  The  enlarged  IrtDplj- 
plan<ls  iire  readily  recognizable.  The  splenic  tnmnr  can  usually  be  diagnostical^ci 
from  its  charncleristic  fwisition  and  shape,  ami  especially  frnm  its  inner,  rathc-r 
sharp  edge,  usually  nntche<l.  It  may  he  simulated  b.v  hydronephrosis  and  t>tlM'r 
diseases  causing  enlargement  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  women  by  ovarian  tumor*"- 
In  cases  of  doubt  the  blood  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  result  be  a  positireonr, 
we  may  feel  certain  of  our  diagnosis.  If  there  is  a  chronic  enlargement  nf  tHe 
spleen  without  a  leukteniic  change  in  the  blfH>d,  we  must  consider  all  the  possible 
causes  of  such  an  enlargement;  thus  there  may  lie  a  passive  congestion  of  tbe 
spleen,  with  enlargement,  as  the  result  of  hepatic  disease,  portal  thrombo^ii  *^^ 
disease  of  the  heart,  or  a  splenic  tumor  from  malarial  poisoning.  A^ain,  there  «t* 
cases  where  we  have  the  signs  of  a  gradually  progressi\'e  anjemia,  apparently  idi*>' 
pathic,  and  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  still  more  frequently  enUrff^ 
meut  of  the  lymph-glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  without  increase  in  tb* 
number  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  Such  cases  are  termed  pseudo-leuka'mia.  <** 
splenic  antpmia,  and  are  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Treatment. — Nearly  the  same  remedies  are  employed  in  leukspmia  85  in  idi^^ 
pathic  aniemia.  Of  course  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  gener*' 
condition.  The  patient  should  be  well  nourished,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  sent  int»"* 
the  country  or  to  some  health-resort.  Of  internal  remedies,  the  preparations  of 
iron  have  been  mainly  employed.  They  seldom  produce  any  brilliant  or  permanen* 
effects.  We  have  much  more  c<mfidence  in  the  administration  of  arsenic,  and  th«* 
remedy  shf»uld  certainly  be  tried  in  large  dt»ses.  It  may  Ik*  given  either  in  lb'' 
shape  of  pills,  or,  with  still  more  advantage,  subcutaneously.  Ziemssen  rpcoB** 
mends  that  fifteen  grains  f gramme  1)  of  arsenious  acid  should  be  boiled  wit* 
seventy-five  minims  (5  cubic  centimetres")  of  a  fifteen-per-cent.  solution  of  wdK" 
hydrate,  and  the  solution  then  diluted  to  make  three  ounces  and  a  thiol  tvraniTn'* 
1(X>).  Of  this  one-per-cent.  solution  of  arsenate  of  soda,  at  first  one  quarter,  the" 
one  half,  an<l,  finally,  an  entire  Pravaz's  syringeful,  is  injectetl  once  or  twic  • 
day.    [A  Pravaz's  syringe  holds  about  thirteen  minims. — V.]    Of  conrae,  tb*  only 
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hope  of  pennanent  benefit  from  this  treatment  would  be  in  incipient  cases.  We 
have  seen  repeatedly,  however,  most  satisfactory  although  temporary  improve- 
ment follow  the  persistent  use  of  arsenic  in  leuksemia. 

What  are  called  "  splenic  remedies  "  have  been  often  employed,  but  they  do  not 
seem  very  effectual  in  leuksemia.  Mosler  obtained  good  results  from  the  long- 
continued  use  of  quinine  (5-8  grains  =  0.30-0.50  g^ramme,  or  more,  in  twenty-four 
hours).    He  also  recommends  a  trial  of  piperine  and  oil  of  eucalyptus : 

19  Olei  eucalypti gtt.  100; 

Fiperini, 

Cerse  albse aa  5j  (gramme  4.0) ; 

Pulv.  altheee 3ij  (gramme  7.6). 

M.  et  fiant  pilula;  no.  c. 

S.  Three  to  five  pills  three  times  a  day. 

Local  treatment  of  the  spleen  has  been  attempted.  If  an  ice-bag  be  constantly 
kept  on  the  splenic  region,  it  will  sometimes  diminish  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and 
it  may  also  relieve  pain.  Botkin  has  recommended  faradization  of  the  spleen, 
but  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  great  benefit  from  such  a  procedure.  Injections 
of  quinine,  arsenic,  and  other  remedies,  have  been  made  into  the  substance  of  the 
spleen.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  advisable,  because  it  may  cause  dangerous 
hemorrhage.  The  splenic  tumor  of  leucaemia  has  actually  been  extirpated  surgi- 
cally; but  the  proceeding  is  so  ineffectual  and  so  fatal  that  it  is  now  universally 
abandoned.  The  transfusion  of  healthy  human  blood  has  also  been  tried,  but 
without  satisfactory  results.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  blood  (vide  supra)  have 
been  tried  in  only  a  few  cases,  but  they  may,  perhaps,  have  good  results.  In  some 
recent  cases  inhalations  of  oxygen  are  said  to  have  improved  the  symptoms. 
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FSEUDO-LEUKJEMIA 

I Ilodffkin't  TH»ta»t.     Aihnia.     JfalitfiiaHt  Li/tnpho-Ktjrcoinn.    PneuJo-lfueoci/thamia) 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
organic  lesions  are  apparently  the  same  as  in  prenuine  leukaemia,  and  yet  there  is 
little  if  any  increase  in  the  number  of  white  coriiuscles  in  the  blood.  Thore  is 
generally,  however,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  These  cases 
usually  receive  the  name  which  Cohnhoim  gave  them  of  pseudo-leukjeniia.  It  is 
nevertheless  doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  form  of  dis- 
ease, and  there  are  various  facts  which  indicate  that  they  are  at  least  vory  closely 
allied  to  genuine  leuksemia.  Tliere  is  a  great  similarity  in  most  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  two  diseases  and  in  their  general  course,  as  well  as  in  the  organic  changes 
they  produce.  Furthermore,  a  case  of  pseudo-leuknjmia  may  finally  assume  the 
character  of  genuine  leukremia.  with  its  characteristic  blood  changes. 

The  purely  splenic  type  of  pseudo-leukaemia  is  the  least  frequent  one.  As  yet 
very  few  such  cases  have  been  reported.  There  is  a  gradually  increasing  aniemia 
with  the  usual  symptoms,  aiul  associated  with  these  increasing  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  shnrj^  dividintr  line  between  such  cases 
and  cases  of  pernicious  ana'mia  attended  with  moderate  enlargement  of  the  same 
organ  (splenic  ansemia).  It  may  he  said  to  he  a  matter  of  taste  which  name  the 
physician  shall  give  to  a  case  of  this  sort.  The  hone-marrow  seems  to  present  the 
same  characteristics  in  splenic  pseudo-h'uka'inia  as  in  pernicious  aneemia. 
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Fseudo-leuksemia  Lymphatica. — Pscudo-leukromia  of  a  lymphatic  typ?  i»  i 
much  morf  frequent  and  wi^ll-<l»fined  disea&e.  It  was  first  described  in  1B32  by  tlie 
Englishman  Hodgkin,  and  is  soniGtimes  eallod  Ilodgkin's  diseaw?.  Wundpflidl 
was  the  first  in  Germany  to  study  the  disease  thoroughly j  he  de^Tihetl  it  in  ISSJ 
under  tlie  name  of  "  pro/arresaive  multiple  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph-glands";  and 
later  Billroth  termed  it  "  multiple  mali;u:mtnt  lymphoma."  Trousseau  gnve  it  tJi*' 
name  of  "  adenia." 

Little  is  known  about  the  aetiology  of  lymphatic  pseudo-leukiEmia.  The  t«?Dii- 
ency  of  late  is  to  assign  adenia  to  the  g^roup  of  infectious  tumora,  although  tJir 
reasons  for  this  belief  are  as  yet  purely  theoretical.  Many  cases  seem  to  be  directb 
referable  to  tuberculosis,  in  the  fonn  of  tubercular  adenitis  without  other  tubr^ 
culur  disease.  Wliother  this  is  true  as  regards  all  cases  of  pseudo-leukamia  is  a» 
yet  very  doubtful,  but  this  point  should  receive  especial  attention  in  the  futim', 
Pseudo-luukiemia  is  most  common  in  yoiitip  and  middle-aged  persons,  and  19  up- 
pareiitly  nitber  more  frequent  in  men  thau  in  women. 

Pathological  Anatomy.^The  hyperplasia  of  the  Ij-roph-glands  may  be  wry 
great,  producing  large  tumors  of  varying  consistency.  These  have  been  c«lled 
lymphoma,  lymphadenoma,  and  lymphosarcoma.  On  section,  the  tumors  di*- 
play  a  white  or  grayish-red  surface,  and  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  nutnl*'? 
of  swollen  glands  fused  into  nodular  masses.  Upon  microscopic  examination,  we 
find  a  very  abundant  proliferation  of  lymph-cells,  sufficient  to  obscure  the  reficu- 
lum  of  the  gland  completely.  The  new  growth  may  even  esrape  beyond  the 
capsule  of  the  gland  and  invade  surrounding  structures.  Inflammatory  adhwioni 
often  take  place  between  the  tumor  and  the  overlying  skin.  There  does  not  sewn 
to  be  any  essential  diflFerence  between  the  harder  and  the  softer  varieties  of  the?*' 
tumors. 

These  changes  in  the  lymph-glands  are  often,  though  not  invariably,  associated 
with  a  swelling  of  the  spleen.  Its  increase  in  size  is  usually  slight.  Lymphomata 
may  also  develop  in  the  tonsils,  the  intestinal  lymphatics,  liver,  kidneys,  and  otbtCj 
organs.  Whether  there  are  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  has  not  yet  been 
mined. 

The  Bymptom.8  are  very  gradually  developed.  It  is  almost  invariably  tbe 
swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  which  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient  o' 
his  physician.  The  glands  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  are  usually  lb* 
first  to  be  enlarged,  and  they  may  finally  grow  to  tumors  the  size  of  the  fist,  of 
even  larger,  prrKJucing  great  di9figur»?ment.  To  the  changes  in  the  neck  sucoef* 
swelling  of  the  axillary,  inguinal,  nnd  perhaps  also  the  internal  lymph-gltod*^ 
The  changes  an^  gradual,  and  vary  in  their  rapidity  and  extent. 

At  first  the  general  health  is  hardly  at  all  affected,  but  as  the  disOttM 
gn^sses  its  constitutional  effects  become  more  and  more  marked.  Tho  patia**' 
grows  pale  and  languid,  and  finally  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  profound  lai^j 
min.  We  may  also  have  certain  symptoms  due  to  mechanical  compression  oeo**jj 
sioned  by  tbe  growth  of  the  lymphomata.  The  tumors  in  the  neck  may  est 
dysphagia,  from  compression  of  the  pharj'7\x  and  K'sophngus;  dyspncea,  from  coOi* 
pression  of  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  and  perhaps  alarming  cardiac  disturbanc*. 
from  interference  with  the  vagus.  nypertr«iphy  of  tho  bronchial,  glands  son)*' 
times  occasions  great  difficulty  in  respiration;  enlargement  of  the  abdomiow 
glands  may  produce  ascites  or  jaundice;  and  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  tk* 
groin  may  give  rise  to  fpdema  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  advanced  stages  •• 
may  have  "  cerebral  sjTnptoms  of  ansemia  "  precisely  similar  to  those  seen  w 
genuine  leuciemia  or  in  pernicious  ameraia.  There  may  be  a  tendency  to  luB^lO^ 
rhage,  pruritus,  and  occasionally  prurigo,  and  the  urinary  secretion  and  tempw** 
turo  may  be  abnormal.  For  pnrticulnrs  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  preofdiDJ 
chapters  on  leucK'mia  and  pernicious  aneemia. 
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n  examination  of  the  blutal,  there  are  usually  found  the  ehang'os  charac- 
leristic  of  ordinary  aniemiu,  without  increase  in  the  number  of  white  hlood-cor- 
puscles.  Sometimea,  however,  there  may  be  a  sliK^ht  leiic'oeytusia;  and  sometimes, 
«a  already  said,  lymphatic  pseudr>-leukupniia  Tuay  merge  into  genuine  leuksemia. 
The  examination  of  the  bloo<l  must  therefore  be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  The 
Ipleen  should  also  be  examined.  It  is  usually  Homewhat  enlarged,  and  in  some 
bases  the  enlai^gement  may  be  conaidernble.  Such  cases  might  be  properly  de- 
nominated splenic-lymphatic  pseudo-leukiemin.  We  may  also  discover  a  tender- 
Bess  of  the  sternum  or  other  bones. 

The  disease  often  lasts  but  a  few  months ;  it  may,  in  rare  instances,  extend 
jjver  two  or  three  years  or  more.  Recovery  is  not  completely  imjwasible  in  the 
tarly  stages  of  the  disease  (vide  infra),  but  at  a  later  period  the  prognosis  is  abso- 
ntely  unfavorable.  The  fatal  termination  results  either  from  increasing  debility 
Ind  antemia,  or  from  the  effects  of  mechanical  compression,  or  from  hiemorrhage, 
tit  from  some  intercurrent  disease. 

A  peculiar  form  of  pseudo-leukaemia  has  lately  been  described  by  Ebstein  and 
pel.  In  this  there  are,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  to  fourteen  days,  periods  of 
paarked  fever,  which  last,  also,  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  condition  has 
received  the  name  chronic  relapsing  fever.  Death  occurs  with  symptoms  of  anse^ 
ia;  and  the  autopsy  shows  firm  swelling  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  the  retro- 
rit^neal,   mesenteric,   and   bronchial   lymph-glands.     Ix'ss   often    the   external 

ph-giands  also  are  swollen,  so  that  they  can  be  felt  during  the  life  of  the 
tient.    The  character  of  the  blood  is  not  leukremic,  so  that  these  cases  must  be 
Tovisionally  regarded  as  pfleudn-lcukff>mia. 

The  diagnosis  of  peeudo-leuka:mia  is-  usually  easy.  It  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
i>bjective  signs  and  the  condition  of  the  bl<><xL  The  disease  is  most  spt  to  be 
Confounded  with  swelling  of  the  lyraph-glunds  <xT[isioried  by  tubercular  infec- 
tion; but  in  this  latter  case  the  changes  art?  seldom  seen  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  patient  usually  presents  other  indubitable  evidences  of  tubercu- 
losis.   (See  also  under  etiology.) 

,  Treatment. — We  possess  only  one  remedy  capable  of  promoting  absorption  of 
the  lyinphomata,  namely,  arsenic.  We  have  ourselves,  in  common  with  a  great 
iinmber  of  observers,  had  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  favorable  influence 
of  arsenic-  It  must,  however,  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  :  for  example,  a  pill  con- 
toinin^  one  fifteenth  of  a  grain  (gramme  0.004),  or  even  a  larger  amount  of 
Irsenious  acid,  three  times  a  dny;  and  its  use  must  be  persisted  in  for  a  long  time, 
fitill  more  efficient  are  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda 
hicb  we  have  described  quite  fully  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  have  also  seen 
pent  benefit  from  associating  with  the  arsenic  inunctions  of  iodoform  (lodo- 
iTxn  one  part,  vaseline  fifteen  pnrta)  over  the  tumors. 

In  the  early  stages  deeided  benefit  may  be  expected  from  this  mode  of  treat- 
taient.  At  a  later  period  we  may  obtain  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  tumors,  but 
Ve  can  hardly  hope  for  any  permanent  improvement.  Operative  interference  ia 
out  of  the  question,  except  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease.  Later  on,  it 
|l(rould  be  perfectly  useless,  and  it  could  seldom  be  carried  out. 

Other  suggestions  with  regard  to  treatment  may  be  obtained  from  the  chapters 
on  aneemia  and  leukaemia. 
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CHAPTER   V 

H-ffiMOQLOBIN^MIA    AND    H^EMOOLOBtNURIA 

Befijiition  and  General  Etiological  Considerations. — If  any  cause  producer  s. 
aolution  of  the  red  blo«-id-corpu8cle3  in  the  blood-serum,  haemog-lobiue  is  e»rn?t«l 
through  the  kidneys.  The  hBPmopln.bm(enaia — the  presence  of  free  haBinoglobine 
in  solution  in  the  blood — excites  hjpmoplobinuria,  i.e.,  the  excretion  of  hsonr 
globine  in  the  urine.  The  causes  of  hflemoglobinjemia  and  its  correlative  hemo- 
globinuria are  miinifold.  In  the  first  pluce.  there  ift  a  whole  aeries  of  poiMti 
which,  if  introduced  into  the  blood  in  sufficient  amount,  exercise  a  directly  ^ 
atructive  influence  upon  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  thus  excite  ha*iuoplobinu' 
ria.  To  this  list  belong  chlorate  of  potash  (Marchand),  pyrogallic  acid  and  uaji- 
ihol  (Neiaser),  sulphuric  acid,  glycerine,  toluylendiaraine.  and  many  other  sub- 
stances. Distilled  water  is  also  in  this  sense  a  poison.  Bostriira  has  discovered* 
fact  of  practical  importance  which  deserves  mention  in  this  connection.  It  W 
that  a  certain  kind  of  mushroom  (Helvella  efculenia),  when  fresh,  contains  «  poi- 
aon  which  is  capable  of  producing  intense  hsemoglobinuria,  and  such  grave  ^yn\r 
tome  as  jaundice,  delirium,  drowsiness,  and  tetanic  convulsions,  with  perhap*  a 
fatal  termination.  This  poison  is,  however,  so  evanescent  and  so  readily  »olubV 
in  hot  water  that  the  niTishroom  becomes  perfectly  harmless  if  thoroughly  wtkid 
and  then  boiled,  or  if  it  has  been  dried. 

Secondly,  ha?moglobinuria  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  infectiow 
diseases.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the  action  of  poisoiu  ci»* 
ated  within  the  system.  Thus  hiemogiobinuria  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of 
a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid  fever.  Possibly  malarial  poisoning  wi 
syphilis  may  give  rise  to  paroxysmal  heemoglobinuria.  This  question  will  be  dii' 
cussed  later  on. 

ThiTP  is  u  third  mode  of  origin  which  also  possesses  practical  imiwrtancf.  If 
blixid  from  one  animal  li€  injected  into  another  of  a  different  si>ecies,  hoproofl''' 
binuria  is  almost  sure  to  result.  Not  only  do  the  injected  blood-oorpusclee  omlerp^ 
aolution,  but  also  the  injected  serum  acta  as  a  poison  upon  the  original  blo«(l-c^)^ 
puscles.  destroying  and  dissolving  them.  This  tranafusion-hiemoglobiuuria  bw 
l)een  described  by  Prevost.  Dumas,  Ponfick,  and  Landois.  It  can  be  pnxlu«*d  in 
hiunan  beings,  as  there  was  only  too  good  opportunity  to  observe  during  the  brifl 
period  when  the  transfusion  of  lamb's  blorxl  was  in  vngne.  The  practiod  iWnf- 
tion  is  evident,  that  we  should  not  use  fur  injeetJon  intn  the  circulatory  s.vstwn 
of  a  patient  anything  but  an  unirritating  salt  solution,  or  human  blood. 

A  fourth  and  very  important  tetiologifal  factor  is  expcisure  to  extreme*  '^^ 
temperature.  Iliemoglnbinuria  follows  extensive  bums.  The  bli>od-corpii*ck*  u> 
that  region  of  the  pi-ripbery  exposed  to  the  heat  are  destroyed.  Cold  i>  c«p»bl«' 
of  producing  precisely  analogous  results.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  tbeca** 
of  so-called  parnxysmnl  hnnnoglobinuria  described  by  Wickham  Legg,  Lichtbt-io. 
Murri,  and  Kiissner.  f liiiynjind's  dir?oase  (see  page  900)  and  hiemogiobinun* 
are  associated  in  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  cases  to  show  some  reUtimn' 
ship  between  the  two.] 

FathoIog:y  and  Symptoms  of  Hsmog:IobintBmia,  particularly  the  Faros* 
ysmal  Variety. — In  most  of  the  cases  uhove  enumerated,  hipmoglobinuria  i»  ^^ 
result  of  an  obvious  or  easily  demonstrable  cause,  ^here  i**,  however,  anodi"' 
variety  which  appears  paroxysniJilly  in  individuals  xWio  are  otlierwiat^  perfivtl? 
well.  Its  symptoms  are  extremidy  char.-icteristic.  Although  not  a  very  frnjaw^ 
disease,  there  has  been  abundant  opportunity  to  study  it. 

As  just  intimated,  the  disease  is  paroxysmal.    Very  often  an  attack  is  nshai*" 
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equent  and  persistent  yawning.  To  this  sjTuptom  are  schdu  added  pain  in 
)8,  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  coolness  of  the  periphery.  The  tem- 
j  speedily  rises  to  102**  (39°  C.)  or  more.  With  this  is  often  associated  a 
chill.  Sometimes  there  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  hepatic  region.  There  is 
ct  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Then  the  temperature  falls  again,  perspira- 
pears,  and  the  patient,  although  languid  and  depressed,  soon  recovers. 
:  icteric  hue  can  almost  invariably  be  detected  toward  the  end  of  the  at- 
9  ordinary  duration  of  which  is  from  two  to  twelve  hours.  An  eruption  of 
a  has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  connection  with  the  attacks, 
most  interesting  phenomenon  of  all  remains  to  be  described.  We  refer  to 
lition  of  the  urine  during  and  directly  after  the  paroxysm.  This  secretion 
I  a  dark  brownish-red  color  resembling  blood;  it  may  even  appear  almost 
Its  reaction  is  almost  invariably  acid;  its  specific  gravity  is  usually 
>w»  say  1008-1012.  On  boiling  the  urine,  the  heemoglobine  is  decomposed 
>rown  coagulum  of  albumen  formed.  If  the  fresh  urine  be  examined 
I  a  spectroscope,  we  find  the  bands  characteristic  of  hsemoglobine,  and 
tea  also  the  narrow  bands  indicative  of  methtemoglobLne.  It  is  therefore 
ble  to  doubt  the  existence  of  hsemoglobine  in  the  urine;  and  yet,  upon 
apic  examination^  we  find  no  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  urine,  or,  in 
ords,  no  "  htematuria."  Frequently  there  are  large  numbers  of  opaque 
mles  in  the  urine,  the  shape  of  which  is  extremely  irregular.  These  are, 
»8,  granules  of  heemoglobine.  Some  of  them  are  free  in  the  urine,  some 
ched  to  casts.    Of  the  latter,  we  find  hyaline  and  a  few  epithelial  casts 

Sometimes  masses  of  haimoglobine  assume  the  appearance  of  casts.  The 
t  may  also  contain  a  few  cells  of  renal  epithelium.  The  presence  of  this 
lyaline  casts  indicates  that  the  kidneys  have  been  slightly  irritated  by  the 
n  of  hsemoglobine.  Hence,  we  sometimes  observe  a  persistence  of  slight 
uria  after  the  hsemoglobinuria  has  ceased.  In  mild  attacks,  also,  there 
merely  albuminuria,  without  hsemoglobinuria. 

>w  we  examine  the  blood  during  a  paroxysm,  we  shall  find  that  hiemogln- 
i  is  associated  with  hcemoglobinuria  of  the  paroxysmal  type,  as  well  as 
it  occasioned  by  the  action  of  various  poisons.  Kiissner  obtained  blood 
)atient  during  a  paroxysm,  and  found  that  its  serum  had  a  ruby-red  color, 
tained  heemoglobine  in  solution.  This  proves  that  the  destruction  of  blood- 
es  takes  place  within  the  circulatory  system.  Indubitable  tokens  of  this 
ive  process  are  to  be  seen  upon  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood 
1  paroxysm,  especially  when  the  paroxysm  has  been  produced  artificially 
lanner  described  below.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  have  little  tendency  t(i 
aleaux.  They  are  pnlc,  and  many  of  them  are  irregular  in  shape  (poikilo- 
Irregularly  shaped  flakes  of  hiemoglobine  are  also  present,  and  often  large 
I  of  decolorized  red  blood-corpusoles  are  to  be  seen.    To  these  latter  Pon- 

given  the  name  of  "shadows."  The  exciting  cause  of  thn  individual 
of  paroxysmal  htemoglobinuria  is,  in  most  instances,  catching  cold.  A 
m  is  usually  due  to  being  outdoors  in  a  cold  storm,  and  perhaps  being  wot 
.  In  summer  the  attacks  cease  completely  in  patients  of  this  sort ;  still, 
obach  showed  by  experiment,  an  attack  may  even  then  be  artificially  ex- 
any  time  by  exposing  the  patient's  skin  on  purpose  to  a  decided  chill — e,  g.. 
Jig  the  patient  to  take  an  ice-cold  foot-bath,  or  the  like.  In  order  to  show 
re  is  merely  a  local  action  of  cold  in  these  cases,  Ehrlich  and  Boas  (each 
dently)  arranged  the  experiment  in  the  following  manner:  They  tied  an 
igature  firmly  around  the  finger  of  a  subject,  and  had  him  immerse  it  for  a 
of  an  hour  in  ice-water.  In  every  sample  of  blood  taken  from  the  finger 
ire-described  changes  could  be  most  distinctly  demonstrated,  while  blood 
•om  other  parts  of  the  patient's  body  showed  scarcely  any  abnormality. 
47 
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The  influence  of  cold  is  not  the  only  exeiting^  cause  for  such  attaoln, 
it  18  the  moat  frequent  one.  Paroxysms  of  htpinog-lobinuria  have  been  ieeo 
great  bodily  exertion,  particularly  after  a  rather  long  wnlk;  in  women  sometu 
at  the  menstrual  period;  and  also  after  mental  excitement,  and  the  like.  }^<t 
explanation  has  as  yet  been  given  why  some  few  human  beings  have  this  remaric- 
able  sensitiveness  of  their  red  blood -enrpnseles,  while  most  |)ersona  undergo  tftM 
same  influences  without  simitar  conseq\ienees.  Tii  this  regard  should  be  ool0Q 
the  statement  of  Murri,  that  paroxj'smal  hiemoglobiuuria  is  particularly  ipt 
appear  in  persons  who  have  a  syphilitic  taint. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  other  symptoms  of  the  lupinoglobiix- 
urio  attack,  such  as  fever,  at  first  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a  sort  of  umnic 
condition,  inasmuch  as  the  urinary  tubules  are  often  bo  choked  with  gr.innli'S  of 
haemoglobine  that  the  excretion  of  urine  might  well  be  hindered-  Probably, 
however,  another  circumstance  is  still  more  important — viz.,  the  toxic  inflnenei*  «f 
the  fibrine  ferment  which  is  formed  because  of  the  hemoglobinuria.  The  hien»«> 
globine,  as  it  is  set  free,  destroys  numerous  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  that 
way  fibrine  ferment  is  produced,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (see  page  725), 

Another  important  point  is  that  it  is  not  the  kidneys  alone  which  serve  for 
the  reception  of  the  constituents  of  the  disintegrated  and  dissolved  bU>od-c<'tpB»- 
cles.  Ponfiek  has  been  led  by  the  result  of  certain  experiments  to  believe  tbit 
the  spleen  and  liver  are  also  affected.  The  spleen  appropriates  the  undis«olTrJ 
remnants  of  the  corpuscles,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  may  undergo  consi«lcr»bii» 
enlargement.  The  liver  absorbs  a  larjye  part  of  that  portion  of  the  hietn«;»)rb'bin(? 
which  has  undergone  solution,  and  converts  it  into  bile.  As  a  result  there  st*n)» 
to  be  an  increased  secretion  of  bile.  Jaundice  is  probably  due  to  local  biliaf? 
stasis  and  biliary  absorption  in  the  liver  itself  ('*  hsemo-hepatogenous  jaatidicp 
of  Afanassiew).  No  proof  has  been  furni^ihed  that  a  part  of  the  hiemoglobine <«»• 
solved  in  the  blood  can  be  changed  into  bile  pigment  (true  "  bsDmatofeiKnv 
jaundice  "). 

Prog^nosii. — When  hiemoglobinuria  is  merely  a  symptom  of  other  obnonuw 
processes  caused  by  poisoning  or  by  some  specific  infection,  the  future  of  ♦k' 
patient  depends  entirely  upon  the  severity  of  the  primary  disease.  An  attack  m 
paroxysmal  hamoglobinuria  would  not  seem  to  involve  any  direct  danger  to  life- 
Recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  is  always  to  be  feared  if  the  patient  be  exposed  •* 
those  influences  which  produce  it.  There  are  no  certain  means  of  decrpasinir  th» 
patient's  liability  to  attacks.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  where  there  had  l*"! 
syphilis,  the  paro.xysms  are  said  to  have  been  permanently  banished  by  mcrruriii 
inunctions.    Likewise,  if  we  suspect  malarial  influences,  quinine  should  be  trioi- 

No  special  treatment  is  required  during  the  poro3syam  itself.     The  piit»'0* 
must  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  exciting  cause;  it  is  then  advisable] 
him  to  lie  quietly  in  bed,  and  to  drink  a  large  amount  of  fluid,  so  as  to  w«li< 
the  masses  of  htemoglobin  from  the  kidneys. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SCURVY 

dicorbuluit) 


Prefatory  RemarkB. — Scurvy  is  one  of  a  group  of  diseases  which  vi*f  "* 
termed  "  hiemorrhagic."  They  all  have  one  predominant  symptom,  nnwl*'^ 
decided  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  respectively  associated  in  the  different 
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th  various  other  more  or  less  pronounced  disturbances.  This  tendency  to  spon- 
laneous  hvemorrha^fe  is  in  many  caaos,  particularly  the  milder  ones,  confined 
tore  or  less  exclusively  to  the  skin,  but  in  numerous  other  iustjiuces  hremorrhago 
jLso  takes  place  into  the  underlying  tissues,  such  as  the  muscles  or  joints,  as  wel| 
B  into  the  mucous  membranes. 

The  distinctious  between  these  various  diseases  are  founded  upon  the  manner 
b  which  the  ha>m»jrrhagets  occur  and  the  symptoms  which  attend  them.  We 
aay  mention  scorbutus,  purpura  simplex,  purjjtura  hiemorrhagica,  and  pelioais. 
I  should,  however,  be  stated  that,  ukhough  it  is  possible  tu  distinguish  several 
fArieties  of  disease,  each  one  of  which  presents  a  tolerably  characteristic  picture, 
here  are  innumerable  transitional  foniis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  almost  a  matter  of 
kwte  in  any  particular  case  what  name  shall  ho  applied  to  it.  The  existence  of  so 
tstny  iutennt'diate  forms  renders  it  evident  that  thf  various  members  of  this 
froup  of  diseases  are  at  leant  flosely  related  if  not  actually  identical.  We  shall 
rveu  find,  upon  careful  consideration,  that  certain  other  diseases  not  usually 
egarded  as  hremorrhagic  arc  nearly  akin  to  the  group  now  under  consideration. 
Ve  refer  to  certain  skin  disensea,  which  are  characterized  mainly  by  inflamma- 
ory  and  exudative  lesions  of  the  skin.  Chief  among  these  should  be  mentioned 
irythema  exsudativum  multiforme,  which  not  very  infrequently  exhibits  some 
lendency  to  haemorrhages,  and  thus  presents  external  apiiearances  closely  simu- 
Rting  the  forms  of  purpura.  In  the  last-mentioned  forms  of  disease,  however, 
here  ap]>ear8  still  another  clinical  relationship — viz.,  to  the  ordinary  acute  articu- 
fcr  rheumatism  (q.  i-.).  All  of  the  ha^morrhagic  diseases  are  distinguished  by 
frequent  involvement  of  the  joints,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  acute  articular 
leumatism  is  sometimes  associated  with  heemorrhagic  lesions  in  the  skin. 

In  order  to  understand  the  underlying  connection  between  these  various  dis- 
rders,  a  precise  knowledge  of  their  a-tiologj'  is  requisite.  Alrenrly  considerable 
iridence  has  been  gathered  pointing  to  the  importance  of  infectious  influences  in 
heir  production  (vide  infra),  but  no  absolute  proof  has  yet  been  obtained.  Still, 
roust  be  said  that  various  observations  already  made  indicate  that  we  are  likely 
find  some  rctiological  relations  between  the  h*emorrhagic  and  the  septic  dis- 
ses.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  must  be  puiHed  mainly  by  the  purely  clinical  phe- 
loinena.  These,  again,  indieate  that  shar{i  distinctions  between  the  various  hiem- 
hagic  diseases  would  be  purely  artificial.  In  this  and  the  following  chapters  we 
hall  discuss  the  two  main  types  of  hjemorrhagic  disease. 

iEtiology  of  Scurvy. — Scurvy  is  sometimes  sportiHic.  and  sometimes  epidemic 
md  endemic  in  its  occurrence.  There  were  formerly  very  extensive  and  fatal 
pidemies  odC  the  disease,  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  henlth  with  regard  to  laigo 
fgiCtptHODB  of  human  beings  were  little  reganled.  The  disease  was  prone  to 
ittaek  armies,  or  the  iiihabitants  of  liesieged  cities,  or,  especially,  seamen.  It 
'as,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  still,  one  of  the  diseases  most  dreaded  by  the 
ariner.  It  has  often  swept  away  an  entire  ship's  crew.  To-day  endemics  of 
urvy  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  although  not  so  extensive  as  formerly.  They 
e  most  apt  to  occur  in  prisons  and  similar  institutions,  and  in  barracks. 

These  facts,  under  the  light  of  our  present  views  in  regard  to  such  matters, 
3uld  almost  force  us  to  seek  some  organic  infectious  poison  as  the  origin  of  the 
isease.  Formerly  men  were  inclined  to  direct  their  sole  attention  to  such  cir- 
nunstances  as  the  character  of  the  food,  the  dwelling,  the  cliniatc,  and  similar 
onditions;  nor  can  it  indeed  be  denied  that  these  hygienic  factors  do  exert  a 
icided  influence  upon  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  they 
jtt  not  be  its  proper  cause,  for,  beyond  a  doubt,  scurvy  may  occur  independently 
any  of  the  factors  usually  regarded  as  essential  to  its  development.  These 
uses  must  therefore  be  reganled  as  simply  predisposing  influences. 
Great  tetiological  importance  has  long  been  ascribed  to  certain  errors  in  diet. 
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These  include  the  use  of  bad  or  insufficient  food,  the  undue  predominance 
certain  kinds  of  food,  and  in  particular  of  the  salt  meats  so  much  etriployed  < 
shipboard;  or,  again>  the  deficiency  of  certain  varieties  of  food,  in  particular  i 
lack  o£  vegetable  food,  and  still  more  of  fresh  vegetables.    Much  industry  ai 
acuteneas  have  been  expended  in  defending:  the  theory  that  the  lack  of  vegetal 
food  is  injurious  because  of  the  deficient  supply  of  potassium  salts  under  su 
circumstances  (Garrod).    Keverthelcss,  this  view  dries  not  reach  the  heart  of  i 
matter,  fur  in  numerous  epidemics  of  scurvy  there  has  been  no  such  lack  of 
table  nourishment;  and  in  some  instances  the  diet  employed  has  contained 
unusual  abundance  of  potassium  compounds. 

A  like  predisposing  but  not  specific  influence  is  exerted  by  the  other  factors 
which  ffitiological  importance  has  been  assigned.    They  are  indeed  often  prea^j 
in  epidemic  as  well  as  in  sporadic  cases,  but,  as  previously  stated,  they  muy  a^ 
exist  at  all.    To  this  class  belong  damp  and  unfavorable  quarters,  cold,  moistuni; 
persistent  heat,  and  excessive  muscular  exertion. 

Age  and  sex  exert  no  great  influence  upon  the  disease.  Weakly  persons  seem 
to  be  somewhat  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  nre  the  vigoroiis.  The  possibil- 
ity of  contagion  has  been  maintained  repeatedly,  but  contagion  has  not  been 
proved  to  exist,  and  unprejudiced  observation  would  incline  one  strongly  to  doubt 
its  existence. 

[It  seems  probable  that  the  dietetic  causes  of  scurvy  lie  rather  in  a  want  of 
variety  in  the  food  than  in  the  absence  of  any  one  class  or  order  of  foods.  Wales 
says  (Pepper,  System  of  Medicine)  :  "  No  single  natural  order  contains  plant* 
that  supply  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  and  the  right 
composition  of  the  blood.  The  graminaceous  and  leguminous  articles  of  food,  for 
instance,  are  numerous  but  not  various ;  they  all  afford  the  same  or  analogous 
ftlbiitninous  elements,  which  have  about  the  same  nutrient  value  as  the  com- 
sponding  substances  in  animal  food,  and  hence  health  and  vigor  can  not  be  sas- 
tained  on  a  diet  of  flesh  combined  with  wheat,  rice,  and  oatmeal,  or  with  bc(U» 
and  peas,  or  with  all  of  thorn  together.  Outbreaks  of  scurvy  have  occurred  on 
shipboard  where  the  ration  is  made  up  principally  of  these  articles — ^as  in  Anson's 
ship  when  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  animal,  farinaceous,  and  legumi- 
nous foods.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  variety  of  materials 
required  in  nutrition,  we  must  resort  to  several  of  the  natural  groups,  those  p^^ 
ticularly  which  comprise  the  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits." 

It  is  certain  that  scurvy  is  a  disease  whicli  we  can  produce  artificially,  and  tb^t 
it  is  preventable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  It  is  now  as  rare  among  seamen  ** 
it  was  formerly  common — a  change  which  is  the  result  chiefly  of  care  to  vary  the 
diet,  especially  on  long  voyages.  The  United  States  law  requires  that  lime-  tr 
lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  vinegar  shall  be  carried  by  all  sailing  vessels  bound  "O 
ocean  voyages  or  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  specifies  the  circumstances  and  mini- 
mum doses  under  which  the  antiscorbutics  are  to  be  given,  and  provides  peniltie* 
for  violation  or  neglect.] 

Clinical  History.— The  disease  does  not  usually  begin  suddenly.  There  b  * 
gradual  onset,  marked  by  certain  constitutional  symptoms.  The  chief  of  tix^** 
are  languor  and  debility,  a  sense  of  thoracic  oppression,  palpitation,  and  vsaaHiy 
n  "  rheumatic,  dragging  pain  "  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  especially  in  the  Jot 
extremities.  The  patient  is  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed  if  the  case  be  at  all  teren: 
he  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  often  is  drowsy  and  apathetic.  Thetse  8onie»b»t 
indefinite  premonitory  symptoms  last  for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  when  odier  sa^ 
more  characteristic  phenomena  appear. 

Among  these  new  appearances  are  spontaneous  hsemorrliages,  occurrlr^  rkiffr 
in  the  lower  extremities.    There  are  cutaneous  hajmorrhages,  prod  -i*^ 

macules  of  varying  sixe,  most  of  them  with  a  hair-follicle  in  thtii    Tr^,  ...  a>i 
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are  almost  invariably  hsemorrhflges  into  the  deeper  tissues  also.  The  aub- 
iona  connective  tissue  and  muscles,  and  sometimes  the  periosteum,  are 
id.  These  deeper  extravasations  are  a  peculiarity  of  scurvy.  They  can 
lines  be  felt  as  hard,  painful  swellings  in  the  parts  affected,  and  are  some- 
discernible  from  the  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  soon  results  from  the 
m  and  diffusion  of  the  blood-pigment.  The  patches  present  a  diffuse  bluish 
znerging^  into  greenish  or  yellowish  at  the  periphery,  and  they  are  often 
large.  They  have  a  precisely  similar  appearance  to  "  black-and-blue  "  spots 
Ing  from  injury.  Of  course,  the  more  abundant  and  the  more  superficial 
travasation,  the  more  extensive  and  darker  is  the  macule.  Similar  appear- 
may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  upper  extremities  and  trunk,  mainly  in 
cases.    The  face  and  scalp  rarely  present  ecchymoses. 

metimes  a  hiemorrhage  results  in  the  necrosis  and  sloughing  away  of  a  por- 
f  the  skin.  The  necrosis  is  succeeded  by  ulceration  ("scorbutic  ulcers"). 
•  unfavorable  bygienic  influences  this  process  may  assume  a  grave  signifi- 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  we  may  observe  other  cutaneous  disturbances, 
IS  erythema,  wheals,  vesicles  (the  contents  of  which  may  be  tinged  with 
— •*  scorbutic  pemphigus  "),  papules,  and  pustules.  These  eruptions  are  more 
mt  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others;  they  may  either  be  associated  with  or 
e  the  cutaneous  ecchymoses. 

the  ordinary  sporadic  cases  of  scurvy  which  occur  among  ua,  hfEmnrrhsges 
be  mucous  membrane,  except  of  the  gums,  are  very  rarely  seen.  Thp  same 
5  of  ha?morrhapos  from  the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs.  In  severe 
during  epidemics  and  under  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  it  ia  otherwise; 
rrhage  may  take  place  from  the  nose,  stomach,  intestines,  bronchi,  and  kid> 
and  blood  may  be  effused  into  the  serous  membranes. 

act  in  importance  to  heemorrhage  is  another  peculiar  symptom,  presented  by 
DcouB  membrane  of  the  month,  and  particularly  that  of  the  gums.  In  order 
ablish  a  diagnosis  of  scurvy  in  sporadic  cases,  we  must  demonstrate  the 
nee  of  these  two  main  symptoms — namely,  the  haemorrhage  into  the  skin 
Bcles,  and  the  changes  in  the  gums  now  to  be  described. 

te[>rbut^c  changes  in  the  gums  usually  appear  quite  early  in  the  course  of 
e,  being'  in  many  cases  simultaneous  with  the  hromorrhages,  although 
nay  either  precede  or  follow  the  latter.  The  gums  assume  a  bluish  hue, 
^iswollen  and  spongy,  are  painful,  and  have  a  tendency  to  bleed.  The 
PPftre  usually  most  pronounced  in  the  salient  parts  of  the  gums  between 
leth.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  are  hardly  visible  at  all  at  places 
there  are  no  teeth;  and  the  gums  of  very  young  children  and  of  aged 
its  remain  almost  intact.  In  severe  cases  the  gums  are  not  only  swollen  but 
led;  the  change  is  at  first  a  superficial  one,  but  it  may  extend  inward  and 
cse  dirty-looking  ulcers.  Other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  liable  to  become 
"ed  in  the  ulceration,  producing  a  diffuse  ulcerative  stomatitis,  and  giving 
eath  a  most  offensive  odor. 

irtain  other  local  and  constitutional  phenomena  are  not  infrequent,  though 
laracleristic  thnn  the  htemnrrhages  and  the  alterations  in  the  gums.  Chief 
p  the  general  disturbances  is  scorbutic  antemia.  This  is  often  referable  in 
o  the  unfavorable  hygienic  influencfs  surrounding  the  patient,  but  the  dis- 
tself  seems  to  imp.nir  the  general  nutrition.  The  patient  looks  pale,  has  a 
tin,  and  loses  flesh  rapidly.  The  temperature  is  often  normal.  Sometimes 
may  be  an  occasional  rise  of  temperature,  either  in  the  beginning  or  in  the 
>r  course  of  the  disease.  If  complications  occur,  they  are  not  infrequently 
kpanied  by  considerable  fever. 

bong  more  localized  symptoms  should  be  mentioned  the  premonitory  sore 
t  which  sometimes  occurs.    It  is  usually  of  the  ordinary  catarrhal  variety, 
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but  it  may  ass^urne  a  ha>morrliag:ic  oharactfr.    Bronrhitia  also  may  occur.   I^lir 
piifumouiu  and  genuine  lobar  pneumonia  havii  Won   repeatedly  seen  in  Mmve 
cases.    Pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  inHnmniations  of  other  serous  membrane*  oeea- 
sionally  oompHcate  the  disease.    They  may  likewise  display  a  haemorrhage  tend* 
ency  in  the  exudations  to  ^vhich  they  give  rise.     Disturbances  in  the  jointa  ajn 
sometimes  seen,  and  are  characterized  by  an  eflFusion  of  liquid  into  the  articula.! 
cavities,  which  effusion  may  be  either  serous  or  hirmorrhaffic.     This  is  a  favi>i 
able  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a  peculiarity  t-dramon  to  all  the  hiPmorrhflgri* 
diseases  and  allied  aff'ectiona  (vide  supra) — they  are  apt  to  be  associated  wit.1 
articular  swclliug^. 

The  pulse  may  be  somewhat  accelerated,,  or  may  be  slower  than  normal.  It 
navinlly  small  and  compressible.    Endocarditis  may  occur,  but  it  is  very  eii^j 
tional.    The  blood  does  not  present  any  constant  and  characteristic  ultcratioiw  i: 
scurvy.     The  spleen  may  be  decidedly  enlarged,  particularly  in   severe  c»sei 
Albuminuria  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  but  it  is  almost  wholly  confined 
severe  cases,  in  which,  indeed,  a  typical  acute  nephritis  may  be  develope*!. 

Course  of  the  BiBease.  Varieties  of  Scurvy.  Trog^uosis. — The  sporadic  ca** 
usually  met  with  in  this  region  almost  invariably  pursue  a  favorable  course.  Tl»* 
symptoms  are  confined  mainly  to  constitutional  disturbance,  ecchymose*  in 
the  lower  extremities,  and  the  afFection  of  the  gnms,  the  jrTave  complication-^ 
above  mentioned  being  rarely  met  with.  The  average  duration  of  the  diM-OM*  »•*■. 
nevertheless,  some  weeks,  liecovery  is  deferred  in  proportion  as  the  hyi^'ieraiCj 
aurroimdings  are  bad,  hut  even  then  the  termination  is  almost  sure  to 
favorable.  Scurvy  has,  however,  a  noteworthy  tendency  to  relapse,  so  that  tl 
course  of  the  disease  may  be  very  much  prolonged.  Even  when  the  illness  ha 
terminated  in  recovery,  there  remains  behind  a  certain  liability  to  fre«<h  8tta<-lc« 
of  scurvy,  just  as  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  apt  to  recur.  We  arc  acquiiiiit<*<l_ 
with  a  patient  who  has  been  severely  ill  with  scurv'y  some  five  or  six  tunes  witl»i 
the  last  few  years,  and  this  without  any  demonstrable  cause. 

The  progiiosis  in  grave  cases,  occurring  under  unfavorable  hygienic  iufluer 
and  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  proper  foixl  and  attention,  is  far  otherwise.    II^i 
death  is  not  infrequent,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  progressive  cachexia,  sou 
times  because  of  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  cerebral   hiemorrhage,  or  a  siniil- 
intercurrent  disease. 

Anomalous  or  rudimentary  cases  of  scorbutus  may  occur.    They  are  most  m.] 
to  be  seen  when  the  disease  is  epidemic  or  endemic.    As  a  rule,  the  Byniptonw 
mild.    Wc  find,  for  example,  a  scorbutic  gingivitis  and  stomatitis  without  ba 
orrhage,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  hieraorrhages  into  the  skin  and  raucous  raembrai 
■onattcnded  by  alteration  in  the  gums.    There  have  even  been  cases  reported 
fiiuiplo  scorbutic  aneemia  without  any  local  s>Tnptom8. 

[The  e.x^vrience  of  army  surgeons  during  our  civil  war  deserves  mentis 
in  this  connection.     Hammond,  Woodward,  and  others  state  that   many 
classed  in  the  sick  reports  as  "  general  debility  ''  were  cases  of  incipient  or  imj — ^^^ 
fe«.'tly  developed  scurvy,  hiemorrhage  from  mucous  membranes  or  into  the  '^^H 
being  absent.]  'W 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scorbutus  is  almost  self-evident  when  the  r  •  *" 
chief  symptoms  of  Iwemorrhnge  and  alteration  in  the  gums  are  both  prwkent.    -^- 
however,  one  or  the  other  of  these  symptoms  is  suppressed  or  imperfectly  den^?^^ 
oped,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  what  disease  we  have  before  us,  or  to  cxclo^^  '.! 
ordinary  stomatitis,  rheumatic  peliosis,  and  similar  diseases.     One  churactcriA^^ 
sign  should  be  emphasised  again  in  this  connection.    The  hfcmorrhage  of  scut 
is  scarcely  ever  confined  to  the  skin,  but  almost  invariably  there  are  large  extrai 
sations  deeper  in,  in  the  muscles  and  fasciae.     These  occasion,  secoudarily* 
laracteristic  bruise-like  bluish-yellow  spots  seen  through 
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Trefttmmt. — The  essential  requisites  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy  are  proper 
hygiene  and  diet.  Fresh  air,  suitable  nourishment,  and  good  nursing,  if  promptly 
supplied,  are  usually  of  themselves  sufficient  to  induce  recovery,  while  the  physi- 
cian possesses  no  remedies  which  compensate  for  their  absence. 

The  belief  that  a  main  cause  of  scurvy  lies  in  a  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables 
has  given  rise  to  a  practice,  still  in  vogue,  of  prescribing  a  great  abundance  of 
fresh  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  spinach,  and  sorrel,  fruit,  lemonade,  and  other 
drinks  prepared  from  fruit  syrups.  There  is  no  reason  to  deviate  from  a  course 
to  which  experience  has  given  its  sanction,  although  we  have  repeatedly  had 
opportunity  to  see  that  the  administration  of  fresh  vegetables  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  rapid  recovery.  Patients  supplied  with  any  other  proper  nourishment 
thrive  equally  well.  Certain  varieties  of  plants  have  attained  a  special  reputa- 
tion as  "  antiscorbutics,"  such  as  the  spoonwort  {Cochlearia  officinalis),  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  accounts  of  early  polar  expeditions.  None  of  these  plants, 
however,  possess  the  specific  properties  assigned  to  them.  The  administration 
of  vegetable  acids  and  the  salts  of  potassium  (bitartrate  and  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium), in  a  chemically  pure  form,  has  also  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  it  has  not 
gained  popularity. 

The  drugs  most  employed  are  the  bitters  and  tonics.  They  have  no  specific 
value,  but  are  perhaps  as  good  remedies  to  prescribe  as  any.  We  may  give  a 
decoction  of  cinchona,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  syrup,  or  some  preparation  of  gentian  or  a  similar  bitter.  It  was  once 
believed  that  the  internal  administration  of  the  mineral  acids  exerted  a  specially 
favorable  influence  upon  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Certain  symptoms  may  demand  attention;  in  particular,  the  affection  of  the 
month  and  gimis.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  cleanse  the  mouth  frequently  with 
disinfectants  and  mild  astringents,  such  as  chlorate  of  potassium  or  sage  tea.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  paint  the  inflamed  and  spongy  gums  at  short  intervals  with 
tincture  of  myrrh  or  tincture  of  rhatany.  The  absorption  of  the  ecchymoses  in 
the  lower  extremities  will  be  promoted  by  cautious  massage.  Inunctions  of  lini- 
mentum  chloroformi  and  the  like  give  relief  from  the  pain  caused  by  the  extrava- 
sations into  the  deeper  tissues.  In  severe  cases  stimulants  are  often  demanded, 
such  as  camphor,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Such  complications  as  appear  may  also 
demand  special  treatment. 

Convalescence  is  promoted  by  continued  attention  to  diet,  bathing,  and  the 
administration  of  iron  and  quinine. 


APPENDIX 
barlow's  disease 


In  this  connection  we  desire  to  mention  briefly  a  peculiar  symptom-complex 
which  has  been  associated  with  scurvy,  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  which  we 
do  not  yet  possess  any  definite  knowledge.  The  disease  is,  therefore,  usually 
named  after  the  person  who  discovered  it  (1883),  as  Barlow's  disease. 

The  disease  has  been  seen  tluis  far  in  children  alone,  and  most  often  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months;  almost  all  the  children  had  previously 
shown  definite  signs  of  rickets.  There  is  little,  if  any,  fever,  but  an  extremely 
painful  swelling  of  the  bones,  particularly  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones, 
though  the  lower  jaw,  cranium,  and  other  i)art8  may  be  involved.  The  epiphyses 
may  become  loosened,  but  the  joints  themselves  are  not  affected.  Upon  careful 
examination  it  is  found  that  the  swelling  is  <lue  to  subix5riosteal  htemorrhages. 
In  association  with  these  there  may  be  other  indications  of  a  haemorrhagic  diath- 
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esis,  Buch  as  haemorrhage  into  the  skin,  and  into  the  serous  membranes,  an.  -^ 
haematuria.  In  mild  cases  the  hipmorrhages  along  tho  bones  are  absorbed  and  (^k.^ 
not  recur.  In  severe  cases,  however,  the  hiemorrhages  are  constantly  repeaU  ■  J, 
and  the  child  may  finally  die  of  exhaustion. 

The  prognosis  is  consequently  to  be  expressed  with  some  reserve.  Treatme^cnt 
consists  chiefly  in  suitable  regulation  of  the  diet.  If  the  hsemorrhages  are  qui  ^«« 
large  it  is  advantageous  to  make  a  surgical  incision,  and  allow  the  blood  to  < 


CHAPTER   Vn 
PUBPTTRA.     MORBUS    MACULOSUS    WERLHOFH.     PELIOSIS 

As  already  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  various  "  hfleraorrhajri'^  ')« 
eases  "  are  so  intimately  related  to  one  another  that  it  is  quite  imi>ossJble  to  nul^e 
a  rigid  categorical  di^vision  of  them.  The  numerous  names  which  have  been 
introduced  into  tho  literature  of  this  subject  certainly  contribute  more  to  obtcme 
than  to  elucidate  the  attendant  phenomena. 

From  a  clinical  standpoint  this  fact  is  the  all-important  one — namely,  tluit 
there  are  cases  in  which  tho  foremost  symptom  is  the  spontaneous  oocurrenoe  of 
hipraorrhage.    There  are  cutaneous  ecchymosea,  and  there  may  be  at  the  same 
time  hffimorrhages  in  the  internal  organs  and  into  the  mucous  membranes.    In 
the  milder  cases  of  this  sort  these  hemorrhages  constitute  almost  the  only  fynap- 
torn  of  disease;  but  they  may  be  associated  with  considerable  general  disturb- 
ance, indicated  by  fever  and  weakness,  or  with  certain  local  complicationB,   Tb0 
true  cause  of  these  diseases  has  not  yet  been  discovered.    There  is  seldom  any 
evidence  of  an  exciting  cause,  and  the  disorder  may  attack  cither  the  well-noar- 
ished  or  the  poorly  nourished,  the  old  or  the  young,  men  or  women.    There  »•. 
however,  an  indisputable  relationship  between  these  diseases  and  certain  others — 
namely,  scurvy,  erythema  exsudativura,  and  perhaps  acute  rheumatism  and  entlo- 
carditis.    This  similarity  indicates  that  the  process  is  of  an  infectious,  or  toric* 
character.    Such  an  assumption  promotes  greatly  a  proper  understanding  of  tfa*' 
phenomena  imder  consideration.    It  is  also  said  that  subcutaneous  injection  o' 
blood  from  patients  with  morbus  maeulosua  may  cause  a  like  affection  in  rabbi** 
(Tetrone  and  others).    In  some  few  cases  the  weight  of  evidence  would  sfi^m- 
however,  to  point  to  an  antecedent  impairment  of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  ti**"* 
blood-vessels.    A  good  example  of  this  is  seen  where  cutaneous  ecchymose?  o«*«-'' 
in  old  and  marantic  individunls  (peUosis  tenilis).    There  is  some  doubt  wbcifc>*^^ 
these  exceptional  cases  belong  with  the  others. 

The  mildest  forms  of  tho  diseases  under  discussion  are  termed  pttTpim.   Tl**  i 
hasmorrhagea  are  seen  mainly  in  tho  skin  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  are  apt    **i 
take  place  in  the  folliclps.    There  may  also  be  ecchymosea  upon  the  trunk  •-*^* 
upper  extremities,  but  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  deeper  tissues  rem^*' 
intact.    A  means  of  distinguishing  purpura  from  scorbutus  lies  in  the  fact 
purpura  there  are  no  hajmorrhages  into  the  muscles  and  no  lesions  of  the 
although  it  should  be  confessed  that  transitional  forms  between  the  two 
The  disorder  is  called  purpura  simplex  if  the  cutaneous  ecchymoees  con»titi»^ 
the  only  symptom,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  only  important  one.    These  eaaes  all 
invariably  terminate  in  recovery,  and  are  over  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  th« 
weeks.    Sometimes  elevations  of  the  skin  are  formed  resembling  wheaK  «^ 
hemorrhages  take  place  here  and  there  into  them.     This  subvariety  has  brrf"** 
called  by  some  purpura  urticans.    It  forms  a  oonnecting  link  between  purpts^'^ 
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r simplex  and  those  cases  of  erythema  essudativum  which  are  associated  with  hcem- 
orrhage.  Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  special  works  upon  dermatology. 
Quite  often  the  hseraorrhag^s  are  attended  by  "  dragj^ing  rheumatic  pains"  ; 
such  cases  are  termed  purpura  rhemnatica  or  rheumatic  peliosis  (Scbouleiii). 
Xhere  may  also  be  constitutional  dJaturbunee,  slight  fever,  anorexia,  and  indis- 
position to  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  There  may  srtmetimea  be  actual 
arthritis,  with  an  inflammatory  effusion  into  the  joints.  The  knee  and  other 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities  are  most  apt  to  suffer  in  this  way.  The  guma  are 
iisually  normal;  nor  is  there,  as  a  rule,  hflemorrhage  into  the  mucous  membranes 
or  the  viscera.  These  cases  may  last  but  two  or  three  weeks.  Often,  however, 
tliey  are  more  tedious,  being  marked  hy  the  recurrence  of  the  eechyraoses  and 
ax^icular  pain.    Most  of  them  get  well  at  last. 

No  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  forms  of  purpura  thus  far 
described  and  certain  graver  cases.  These  latter  are  moat  of  them  grouped  under 
iixG  name  of  purpura  hcemorrhagica,  or  its  preferable  because  more  distinctive 
6>"»ionyra — every  purpura  being  haemorrhaglc— morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii. 
rixe  cutaneous  ecchjTiioses  in  this  class  of  cases  are  usually  extensive;  and,  fur- 
tHermore,  we  have  hsemorrhages  into  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
soft  palate,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  8S  well  as  into  internal  organs  (the 
brain  and  kidneys),  and  also  into  the  serous  membranes.  The  constitutional 
disturbance  is  apt  to  be  severe.  The  condition  may  be  distinctly  "  typhoidal." 
Fever  may  be  entirely  absent,  even  in  grave  cases,  although  gometimes  there  is 

I  a  considerable  rise  in  temperflture. 
There  are  usually  no  local  symptoms  beyond  those  already  mentioned.  In 
typical  cases  the  gums  remain  intact.  Swelling  of  one  or  more  Joints  has  been 
Repeatedly  observed,  as  have  also  endocarditis  and  acute  hiemorrhngie  nephritis. 
!£  marked  cerebral  symptoms  are  developed,  suggesting  an  apoplectic  shock,  we 
may  surmise  that  a  cerebral  haemorrhage  has  taken  place.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  marked  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  may  occur.  Cases  of  this  sort  have 
been  observed  by  Henoch  in  children.  They  may  also  occur  in  adults.  In  rare  in- 
fctances  there  may  be  intestinal  ulceration,  with  perforation  and  consequent  peri- 
tonitis.   The  spleen  may  undergo  acute  enlargement. 

All  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  render  distinct  the  similarity 
0'£  the  clinical  picture,  in  severe  cases  of  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii,  to  that  of 
*«vere  septic  infection.  In  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that  continued  investigation 
^v-ill  deprive  morbus  maculosus  of  its  individuality  as  a  specific  form  of  dtaeaae, 
and  show  that  it  is  merely  a  special  form  of  profoimd  sepsis. 

The  prognosis  in  purpura  hfflmorrh.^gica  should  always  be  a  guarded  one;  the 
I>«itient  is  in  danger  both  from  the  general  depression  and  anaemia,  and  from 
certain  special  lesions.  Even  a  severe  case  may,  however,  recover.  The  disease 
Ronetimes  proves  very  tedious ;  it  may  occupy  several  months. 

Treatment. — The  general  regimen  to  be  prescribed  is  similar  to  that  directed 

IB  scurvy.     The  physician  must  strive  to   support   his   patient's   strength  by 

proper  nourishment.    A  great  many  internal  remedies  have  l)OGn  recommended, 

most  of  them  on  purely  theoretic  grounds.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 

actually  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.    The  follow- 

^^  drugs  are  chiefly  employpd :  Ergotine,  perehloride  of  iron,  dilute  sulphuric 

*<^>d,  and  cinchona.    If  there  bo  swelling  of  the  joints  or  endocarditis,  we  should 

advise  a  trial  of  salicylic  acid  or  antipyriue.    Such  special  symptoms  as  demand 

attention,  particularly  heart-failure,   should   be   treated   according   to   general 

P^nciples. 
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HJEMOPHIUA 


Definition  and  iEtioIogy. — ^Hoemophilia  is  the  term  used  to  denote  a  pecul 
constitutional  anomaly,  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  tendency  to  spontaneous  i 
traumatic  haemorrhage.    The  condition  is  probably  in  every  instance  congeni 
and  is  usually  hereditary;  the  existence  of  families  of  "  bleeders  ■'  has  long 
known.    Generation  after  generation  displays  frequeut  cases  of  hiemophilia, 
among  the  direct  descendants  and  the  lateral  branches.    Bleeders  are  very  ap 
have  a  numerous  progeny.    Not  all  of  the  children,  however,  fall  victims  to 
disease.     Grandidier  has  pointed  out  two  facts  which  are  of  interest  in 
connection,  as  they  might  aid  in  deciding'  as  to  the  marriageability  of  cer-^^^ 
persons. 

If  a  man  belonging  to  a  family  of  bleeders  marries  a  healthy  woman.  neitKcra 
bleeder  herself  nor  inheriting  a  predisposition  to  hfemopbilia,  his  childrca.  ^re 
almost  certain  to  be  healthy,  even  though  the  father  himself  be  a  bleeder.    Ou  the 
other  hand,  a  woman  belonging  to  a  family  nf  bleeders,  even  though  she  ber«elf 
he  healthy,  will  almost  always  have  some  children  who  arc  subject  to  hienioplii/i^j. 
In  other  words,  hereditary  predisprisilion  is  transmitted  much  oftener  through 
the  female  than  through  the  male  members  of  the  family.    Hfemopbilia  it.self  h. 
on  the  contrary,  much  more  frequent  in  the  male  sex  than  iu  the  female:  at  lenst 
this  is  true  of  the  pronounced  cases.    Hossli,  who  has  lately  published  h  very 
careful  family  tree  of  bleeders  of  Tenna  (Canton  Graubiinden),  comes  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  "The  inheritance  of  hteraophilia  is  often  from  the  father, 
through  the  daughter,  to  the  grandson,  also  from  the  mother,  through  the  diiuf?li- 
ter,  to  the  grandson,  and  most  rarely  directly  from  the  father  to  the  sou."    It  is 
doubtful  whether  race  and  place  of  residence  are  of  tetiological  importanc*.   So 
far  as  is  known.  hEemopliilia  appears  to  occur  in  all  countries,  although  it  is  for- 
tunately rare  everywhere. 

[A  similar  transmission  through  the  females,  who  themselves  usually  escape, 
is  seen  in  color-blindness  and  in  psoudo- hypertrophic  paralysis.] 

The  real  causes  of  haemophilia  are  entirely  unknown  to  us.  We  can  make  on« 
or  two  steps  toward  finding  the  source  of  the  htemorrhage,  but  we  are  unable  tn 
proceed  further.  It  would  seem  that  the  bleeding  must  defjeud,  in  the  first  iilacc 
U[)on  an  abnormal  delicacy  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  predisposing  them  to  rup- 
ture, and.  secondly,  upon  deficient  eoaguhdiility  of  the  blood.  This  latter  iibnor- 
mality  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  hfemophilia  it  is  difficult  to  check  even  ibe 
most  insignificant  hiemorrhage.  Thus  far  all  attempts  to  discover  any  anatom- 
ical or  chemical  explanation  of  this  imperfect  coagulability  have  been  vain.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  detect  any  variation  in  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blooil. 
or  in  the  amount  of  albuminoids,  such  as  fibrinogen,  that  it  contains,  or  in  it* 
morpholnglcal  elements.  And  likewise  no  anafomieal  change  in  the  vasoular  wnllii 
or  the  heart  has  yet  been  reported  which  thrnws  light  ujwn  the  churaotor  of  the 
disease.  Varicuia  authorities  have  laid  stress  upon  the  small  diameter  of  the 
arteries  and  the  thinness  of  tlie  intima,  but  these  conditions  may  t>ecur  indppend- 
ently  of  hwmophilva.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima  is,  to  be  sure,  often  found 
in  connection  with  this  disease,  but  it  is  doubtless  rather  a  result  of  the  coinci' 
dent  aniemia  than  the  cause  of  the  haBraophilia.  The  observations  with  regord  tfl 
the  heart  are  very  contradictory;  sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  very  small,  Bomfr* 
times  of  normal  size,  and  again  actually  hypertrophied. 

The  subjects  of  haemophilia  do  not  present  any  distinctive  constitutional  pf 
culiarities.    It  has  been  stated  that  they  are  verj'  apt  to  be  blondes  with  a  delicutc 
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Mte  skin,  and  superficial  and  abnonnally  distendc-d  cutaneous  veins;  but  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  a  few. 

Clinical  History. — Hiemophiliu  dr>es  not  display  equal  mnHpnity  in  all  cnsea. 
If  we  have  opportunity  to  obtain  thorough  information  with  rt'jfard  to  families  of 
bleeders,  we  shall  find  that  quite  often  rudimentary  varieties  occur  side  by  Ride 
with  typical  and  severe  eases.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  striktn;*  tendency  to  hfcmor- 
rhage  even  in  them;  but  the  hffimorrhage  never  assumes  thrf^atening  proportions. 
By  perseverance  and  industry  it  is  poshihle  to  collect  an  almost  unbroken  series 
of  caaes,  varying  in  degree  from  extreme  mildness  to  extreme  severity.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  applies  mainly  to  typical  and  severe  cases. 

That  hsemophilia  is  a  hereditary  coii8titutimial  disease  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  sometimes  appears  in  earliest  infancy.  Many  cases  of  umbilical  haemor- 
rhage in  the  new-born  are  referable  to  hjemophilia.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  all  cases.  In  Jewish  children  the  disease  may  betray  itself  for  the  first 
time  when  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  performed.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is 
not  recognized  at  so  early  a  period;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  is  not 
already  developed,  inasmuch  as  the  young  child  is  not  much  exposed  to  trauma- 
tism and  other  causes  which  naturallj'  occasion  ha-morrhage. 

The  moat  striking  symptom  in  a  fully  developed  case  of  ha?mophilia  is  the 
occurrence  of  severe  hsemorrhago  as  a  result  of  the  most  insignificant  causes.  A 
slight  blow  pn>duces  a  "  black-and-blue  spot  "  such  as  is  ordinarily  seen  only  after 
a  very  violent  injury.  The  prick  of  a  pin,  a  slight  cut  on  the  finger,  or  the  extrac- 
tion of  B  tooth,  may  give  rise  in  lijemophiliu  to  an  obstinate  and  alarming  hs-mor- 
rhage.  Epistaxis  may  be  caused  by  bl':>wing  tlie  nose,  hfemorrliage  from  the 
glims  by  brushing  the  teeth,  and  so  on.  Wliotlier  there  is  ever  a  perfectly  spon- 
taneous hflpmorrhage  is  uncertain.  It  is  true  that  in  severe  cases  hteniorrhagea 
take  place  independently  of  any  visible  cause.  This  may  he  seen  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  (nose  and  ^ums) ;  and  in  rare  instances  we  may  even  have 
free  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  urinary  passages.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  these  occurrences  are  not  the  result  of  comparatively  insig- 
nificant mechanical  injuries  which  escape  our  notice.  At  any  rate,  we  scarcely 
ever  find  hfiemorrhage  takiiig  place  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  viscera,  in  places 
where  injurj*  from  external  sources  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  This  fact  con- 
stitutes an  important  point  of  distinction  between  hiemophilia  and  the  acquired 
hsemorrhagic  diathesis. 

The  second  important  symptom  of  luemophilia  has  been  already  referred  to: 
it  is  extremely  ditficult,  and  may  even  l»e  inipossible,  to  check  by  artificial  means 
any  free  htemorrhage  which  may  occur.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  disease  so 
dangerous,  and  prevents  most  patients  from  reaching  old  age.  It  has  frequently 
happened  that  an  apparently  trifling  wound  of  the  skin,  some  insignificant 
operation,  or  a  leech-bite,  or  in  women  childbirth,  has  started  up  a  lifemorrhage, 
which  eventually  became  fatal.  In  other  cases  the  hffimorrhage  is  finally  checked, 
but  not  until  it  has  caused  profound  antemia.  Bleeders  are  apt  to  recover  with 
remarkable  rapidity  from  the  effects  of  excessive  haemorrhage;  yet  continually 
repeated  haemorrhages  may  lead  to  a  persistent  and  profound  anaemia,  attended 
by  all  the  symptoms  described  iit  the  preceding  chapters. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  general  condition  in  hcemophilia  varies  with  the 
severit.y  of  the  individual  case,  and  with  the  more  or  less  fortuitous  circumstances 
which  develop  its  dormant  characteristics.  If  no  special  accident  occurs,  the 
patient  may  maintain  the  appearance  of  perfect  health  for  years.  In  the  worst 
cases,  however,  such  a  state  is  very  temporary,  if  it  exists  at  all,  because  the  ha?m- 
oirhages  can  be  so  easily  excited.  As  a  consequence,  the  skin  almost  always  pre- 
sents a  greater  or  less  nlimber  of  ecchymoses.  while  hsemorrhages  from  the  inter- 
nal organs  contribute  from  time  to  time  to  the  general  debility  and  anmmia. 
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Certain  complications  may  occur  in  hsemophilia,  but  they  are  little  characteristie. 
There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  "  rheumatic  "  inflammation  of  the  mtiscles  ladl 
swelling-  of  the  joints,  wherein  is  seen  a  striking  analogy  to  the  "  hflpmorrhagic 
diseases."  Often  there  is  an  actual  effusion  of  blood  into  the  joints.  This  maj 
cause  considerable  functional  disturbance  of  the  joints,  and  eventuate  in  anchy- 
losis.  Various  writers  have  also  called  attention  to  the  comparative  freqaency  «>{ 
neuralgia,  especially  in  the  trigeminus. 

Prognosis. — In  only  too  many  instances  the  victims  of  hsemophilia  die  i» 
childhood;  in  other  cases  the  patient  attains  an  advanced  age,  A  fact  of  gntat 
practical  importance  is  that  often,  although  not  invariably,  haemophilia  gjom-* 
gradually  milder  with  advancing  years.  If,  therefore,  the  patient  have  surviTc*! 
the  jaeriod  of  adolescence,  we  may  believe  that  his  prospects  are  gradually  improv- 
ing. The  prognosis  of  hecmophilia  is  obvious.  The  amount  of  danger  at  anjr 
given  time  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  haemorrhage  and  the  con9eqoetit| 
aneemia.  The  comparative  severity  of  the  case  must  be  judged  from  its  fKJvntM, 
history;  as  has  just  been  said,  the  prognosis  grows  more  favorable  as  the  patimaC 
grows  older. 

Tre&tineiit. — Prophylaxis  assumes  a  very  important  place  in  the  treatment  a£ 
hjemopbilla.  First,  children  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  or  who  hiTO 
given  evidence  of  its  existence,  should  be  treated  with  a  view  to  improve  iheit 
general  constitutional  condition,  so  as  to  check  the  development  of  the  disease  B9 
far  as  possible.  The  means  to  this  end  need  not  be  described  at  length.  They 
comprise  good  nourishment,  fresh  air,  cautious  endeavors  to  harden  the  sjtttau 
baths,  and  tonics.  Secondly,,  when  haemophilia  already  exists,  the  patient  ahouM 
be  guarded  as  much  as  possible  from  any  mechanical  injury,  such  as  might  eiril* 
hfcmorrhnge.  Thus  caution  is  demanded  in  performing  vaccination  and  otb«i» 
apparently  trifling  operations. 

As  regards  direct  treatment  of  the  disease,  no  effectual  remedy  is  known.  THc 
general  tonic  treatment  already  referred  to  should  not  be  neglected;  but  lb* 
administration  of  ergotine,  acetate  of  lead,  and  similar  drxjgs  is  indicated,  if  •' 
all,  only  when  hiemorrhago  is  actually  taking  place,  and  even  then  it  is  very  apt  t« 
fail.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  hcemorrhage  is  by  surgical  methods,  and  tbr«< 
need  not  be  described  here.  They  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  empKr«*d 
when  htcmorrhage  occurs  independently  of  heemophilia.  If  mechanical  effo*"** 
to  check  the  bleeding  fail,  we  can  expect  nothing  from  the  remedies  above  meaa- 
tioned,  nor  from  sulphate  of  sodium  and  the  other  laxatives  which  have  bo^J^ 
recommended.  For  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  ansemia  and  of  its  resul-^ 
we  may  refer  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  section. 
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Deflnition  and  jStiology. — Under  normal  circumstances  the  blood  always 
tains  a  slight  amount  of  sugar;  but  this  ingredient  docs  not  usually  pass  over 
appreciable  quantities  into  the  urinary  excretion.     If.  however,  the  amount 
sugar  in  the  blood  exceeds  certain  limits — that  is,  if  there  exists  an  abnonr»^^ 
"  glyc^mia  " — then  sugar  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  we  have  glycosuria.    Tt**^ 
is  seen  as  a  more  or  less  temporary  phenomenon  under  the  most  varied  conditici^*** 
The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  usually  comparatively  slight,  and  it  s<Jon  d*  *' 
appears  again.    Its  presence  does  not  imply  any  persistent  abnormal  conditi 
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This  phenomenon  has  been  termed  glycosuria  or  melituria,  in  contrast  with  the 
Ipeculiar  disease  which  has  for  its  chief  symptom  a  persistence  of  sug'nr  in  the 
(urine,  and  has  therefore  received  the  nnme  of  diabetes  mellitus.    It  is  not  neces- 
aary  in  this  connection  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  of  glycosuria,  i.  e,.  of  a  tem- 
porary appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.    It  may  be  briefly  mentioned,  however, 
that  glycosuria  is  observed  even  in  healthy  persons  after  excessive  indulgence  in 
sugar.    If  a  healthy  person  takes  at  oue  time  about  seven  ounces  (grammes  200) 
|0T  more  of  grape-sugar  dissolved  in  water,  there  will  probably  be  after  an  hour  or 
two  a  demonstrable,  although  not  a  very  great,  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 
iThia  is  the  so-called  alimentary  glycosuria.     In  this  case  the  blood  is  so  over- 
jfburdened  with  sugar  that  the  sugar  can  not  be  oxygenated  fast  enough,     A 
(portion  of  the  sugar,  therefore,  csoaiK-s  change  and  is  excreted  with  the  urine. 
flf  the  same  amount  of  sugar  is  given  in  divided  doses  at  intervals,  there  will  be 
no  glycosuria.    If  glycosuria  appears  upon  the  administration  of  small  amounts 
of  sugar  (two  to  three  ounces,  grammes  50-100)  we  are  justified  in  spooking  of  a 
morbid  alimentary  glycosuria,  the  jxjwer  of  the  body  to  assimilate  sugar  being 
Aubnormal.    An  abnormal  glycosuria  of  this  sort  is  observed,  for  example,  not  in- 

I frequently  in  obese  beer-drinkers,  and  in  patients  with  severe  traumatic  neuroses, 
or  with  exophthalmic  goitre.  Temporary  glycosuria  is  also  observed  not  infre- 
quently in  certain  kinds  of  poisoning,  particularly  after  severe  poisoning  with  car- 
bonic oxide,  morphine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  mercury,  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  curare.  Yon 
Hehring  has  lately  discovered  in  phloridzine,  a  glucoside  in  the  bark  of  the  roots 
of  apple  and  cherry  trees,  a  substance  which  causes  a  very  large  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  if  given  to  dogs,  rabbits,  etc.  A  marked  glycosuria  may  be  produced 
in  man  also  by  giving  phloridzine,  without  other  disturbances  of  the  general  con- 
dition. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pliloridzine-glycosuria  is  different  from  the 
Other  toxic  glycosurias,  in  that  it  depends  upon  a  change  in  the  renal  epithelium, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  cells  become  permeable  to  the  sugar  which  is  cir- 
culating in  the  blood.  Temporary  glycosuria  has  also  been  seen  occasionally  in 
connection  with  the  acute  infectious  diseases — for  example,  malignant  pustule, 
cholera,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  malarial  poison- 
ing. A  far  more  frequent  cause  is  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus, 
glycosuria  may  result  from  severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  fracture  of  the  skull, 
cerebral  hnemorrhage,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  after  epileptic  fits.  It  is 
especially  apt  to  occur  when  there  is  disease  of  the  medulla;  and  we  need  hardly 
point  out  how  close  is  the  connection  between  this  clinical  fact  and  the  famous 
discovery  of  Claude  Bernard,  who  found  by  experiment  that,  when  certain  in- 
juries are  inflicted  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  glycosuria  inevitably 
follows.  This  glycosuria  is  explained  by  assuming  that,  as  a  result  of  nervous 
influences,  the  liver  discharges  its  supply  of  glycogen  into  the  blood  in  the  form 
of  grape  sugar.  The  blood  is  overwhelmed  with  the  sugar,  and  a  portion  escapes 
into  the  urine. 

In  some  other  oganic  diseases,  also,  there  may  be  a  temporary  and  symp- 
tomatic glycosuria.  Formerly,  special  attention  in  thTs  regard  was  directed  to 
hepatic  diseases,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  even  when  there  is  extensive 
disease  of  the  liver — for  example,  in  hepatic  cirrhosis — no  glycosuria  is  observed, 
even  if  the  patient  is  given  large  amounts  of  sugar  in  his  dietary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  of  persistent  diabetes  mellitus  and  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  not 
rery  exceptional.  As  we  shall  point  out  again  later  on,  we  regard  both  diseases  in 
these  cases  as  co-ordinate  effects  of  the  same  cause,  chronic  alcoholism.  We  shall 
jtikewise  refer  agnin  to  the  relation  between  diabetes  and  renal  disease.  Espe- 
cially great  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between  glycosuria 
and  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  since  Minkowski  and  Von  Mehring  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery  that  we  can  excite  severe  diabetes  in  dogs  by  extirpation  of  the 
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pancrcfls.  The  ligation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland,  or  the  diversion  of  l}u5 
pancreatic  juice  into  a  fistula  leading'  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  docw  not  excite 
diabetes,  nor  does  the  diabetes  occur  if  the  pancreas  is  partially  and  not  wKulljr 
extirpated.  Pancreatic  diabetes,  therefore,  implies  a  disturbance  nf  n  sperUl 
function  of  the  pancreas,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  intimate  knowledKie,  but  tli* 
abolition  of  which  prevents  the  complete  splitting  up  or  oxidation  of  sugsr  in  tlm 
normal  or<fiini8in.  Diseases  of  the  pancrcfia  in  man  (carcinoma;  pancreatic  cil* 
cuH,  with  secon<lHr;s'  atrophy  of  the  gland)  occasion  glycosuria  sometimes,  but  by 
no  means  invarinbly.  The  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  obserN'ed  in  many  casa  of 
genuine  diabetes  will  be  discussed  later  on.  We  should  mention  in  this  contiK*- 
tion,  also»  the  glycofiuria  which  sometimes  appears  in  association  with  exopb* 
thalmic  goitre,  and  finally  the  iuten'Hting  and  fnMjuent  combination  of  acw 
megaly  {q.  v.),  and  the  persistent  excretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

In  contrast  with  the  temporary  phenomenon  of  glycosuria,  we  apply  the  nitiie 
diabetes  mellitus  to  a  chronic  morbid  state,  in  which  a  permanent  disturfafliioe  ifl 
the  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  is  indicated  by  a  persistent  excretion  of 
sugar  in  the  urine,  and  in  which  this  niiomaly  of  metabolism  is  the  main  symptflOi 
of  the  disease.  If  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  this  disease  is  not  absolutely  flT- 
sistent,  at  least  it  is  sure  to  occur  under  certain  conditions  of  nutrition.  It  \* 
doubtful  whether  <iial>etes  mpllitus  is  to  he  regarded  from  an  netiological  Bt«id* 
point  as  a  single,  diHtinct  disease.  With  regard  to  most  of  the  "  pure  "  cases.  |»r 
ticularly  the  severe  form  of  diabetes  which  usually  occurs  in  youthful  indiriduth 
without  any  demonstrnble  cause  and  also  withotit  any  primary  organic  Iwioa, 
there  is  great  probability  in  the  assumption  that  the  morbid  process  is  a  siiUflo 
and  definite  one,  although  wo  are  as  yet  entirely  unacquainted  with  it«  pwl 
nature.  Un  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  so-called  milder  form«  of  diabrtf* 
meliitus,  particuhirly  ihnse  which  occur  in  middJe  ami  adlvanced  life,  there  »» 
probably  various  causes  which  may  excite  the  disease.  Still,  it  must  be  enipltft- 
ically  stated  that  no  sharp  dividing  line  can  lie  drawn  between  the  **  sevttf 
and  the  "  milder  "  forms  of  diabetes.  The  physician  is,  therefore,  b<iund  in  etwy 
individual  case  to  search  for  certain  causative  factors  and  harmful  influeiw* 
which  sometimes,  at  least,  play  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  disease.  The* 
causative  factors  are  the  following:  First,  heredity:  diabetes  has  boon  repeal 
observed  to  occur  in  several  generations  of  the  same  family,  or  in  several  br 
and  sisters.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  disease  may  also  occur  in  families  vh 
there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  nervous  diseases.  For  example,  we  cfc* 
served  once  in  the  same  patient  the  remarkable  combination  of  diabet«3  ^nd 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin.  Second,  improper  mode  of  lif^' 
by  this  is  meant  chiefly  unsuitable  diet,  especially  the  persistent  overindulgtw* 
in  starchy  foods  and  sugar;  sedentary  habits  are  also  considered  harmful.  «*P^ 
cially  if  associated  with  overeating.  This  is  said  to  be  the  rca.s«.)n  why  diabettt «' 
more  frequent  among  the  wealthy  classes,  and  why  it  is  comparatively  ooi 
in  cori)ulent  persons  (ride  infro).  Our  personal  obsen'ations  lead  us  to 
to  long-contiuued  and  excessive  beer-drinking  (four  or  five  litres  and  roc 
day)  an  influence  upon  the  development  of  diabetes.  In  such  cases  it  may  be^ 
we  have  a  combined  actitm  of  the  excessive  ingestion  of  carbohydrates  in  •  it**" 
of  solution,  and  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  no  mere  eoui- 
cidence  that  diabetes  so  often  attacks  brewers,  inn-keepers,  and  the  like,  in  B«* 
Taria.  Furthermore,  the  compHention  of  diabetes  with  other  results  of  chroo'C 
alcoholism,  such  as  hepatic  cirrhosis,  chronic  nephritis,  and  alcoholic  nruritA 
is  an  argument  for  the  correctness  of  our  supposition.  The  "dinlietes  of  <'!•'•■ 
ity  "  has  been  limg  recognized,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  really  a  "  l>eer  dinbot'*' 
Third,  taking  cold  and  getting  wet  are  said,  in  occasional  rare  instantH>s,  lo  A'^'f' 
mine  the  appearance  of  diabetes.    The  author  has  never  seen  a  clear  case  of  d>** 
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Tourth,  emotional  disturbances,  excessive  mental  exertion,  anxiety,  and 
ion,  are  sometimes  thoujerht  to  occasion  the  disease;  and  apparently  with 
3  reason.  Fifth,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  sometimes  the  same  factors  which 
lave  already  seen  to  be  possible  causes  of  temporary  glycosuria,  may  also  occa- 

a  chronic  diabetes  mellitus;  thus,  cases  of  diabetes  have  been  known  to 
w  injuries  to  the  head,  and  such  acute  infetrtious  diseases  as  typhus,  typhoid, 
scarlet  fevers,  cholera,  and  malarial  poifioninjpr.  Sixth,  a  few  authors  (Schniitz 
others)  have  hinted  at  the  p^>sKTbility  of  the  disease  being  transferred  by  con- 
on — for  example,  in  the  case  of  married  people.  This  interpretation  of  the 
tered  instances  which  have  been  rejwrted  is.  however,  at  least  open  to  doubt. 
»nth,  a  very  important  matter  is  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  association 
-,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  certain  other  constitutional  diseases.    In  this  category  be- 

the  above-mentioned  diabetes  of  the  obese;  also  the  simultaneous  appearance 
iabetes  and  genuine  gout  (q.  v.) ;  and  finally,  the  extremely  important  com- 
t ion  of  diabetes  with  general  nrterio-sclerosis.  That  all  these  combinations  do 
uently  occur  can  not  be  doubted,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  connec- 

between  them;  often  b<ith  conditions  may  be  the  simultaneous  effect  of  the 
?  cause — for  instance,  congenital  anomalies  of  constitution,  unhygienic  modes 
fe.  and  alcoholism. 

f  "we  survey  all  the  facts  thus  far  known  with  regard  to  the  retiology  of 
etes,  we  feel  obliged  to  conclude  just  as  in  almost  all  other  constitutional 
ases,  that  in  regard  to  the  development  of  diabetes  we  must  distinguish 
>genous  and  exogenous  factors.  Tlie  endogenous  relate  to  the  constitutional 
encies  which  the  patient  possesses,  perhaps  by  inhcritanee;  and  the  exoge- 
I  to  harmful  influences  from  without,  such  as  trtiuma,  infection,  and  intoxi- 
on.  The  severe  cases  of  diabetes  which  seem  to  occur  absolutely  spontane- 
y  in  young  persons,  are  mainly  of  an  endogenous  character;  while  in  the 
ler  forms  of  later  years  the  above-mentioned  exogenous  influences  often  play 
iniportant  part,  although  even  in  them  the  endogenous  factor  can  not  be 
rely  disregarded,  for  the  same  noxious  influence  does  not  produce,  by  any 
ns,  the  same  effect  upon  all  persons. 

diabetes  occurs  everywhere,  but  certain  countries  and  diatricts  seem  to  be 
;icularly  liable  to  it — for  example.  India,  Ceylon,  and  Italy.  In  Germany, 
rteniberg  and  Thiiringen  are  said  to  present  the  largest  relative  number  of 
ig.  .Tews  are  very  liable  to  the  disease.  Most  cases  occur  in  patients  between 
ty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Next  in  liability  to  the  disease  come  younger 
viduals,  under  thirty-five  and  over  twenty  years  old.  After  the  fiftieth  year 
tetes  is  not  exceptional,  but,  in  the  other  direction,  children  under  ten  are 
r  seldom  attacked  by  it,  although  they  are  not  absolutely  exempt.  With 
ipd  to  sex,  males  are  much  more  often  attacked  than  females. 
ESlinical  Hiltory. — With  few  exceptions,  the  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus 
e  on  slowly  and  gradually.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  merely  general  and 
»fitiite»  such  as  languor,  emaciation,  weakness,  and  deficient  endurance. 
letimes  we  have  mild  nervous  disturbances,  including  headache,  mental  de- 
iBion,  wakefulness,  and  neurnlgin,  and  in  still  other  cases  gnstro-intestinal 
iptoms,  including  nausea,  eructations,  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels.  At  last 
patient's  attention  is  called  to  the  altered  character  of  the  urine,  and  particu- 
y  to  its  increased  amount.  He  also  notices  that  he  is  very  thirsty,  and  that, 
ipite  of  his  enormous  appetite,  he  is  constantly  growing  weaker.  Sometimes 
:e  different  symptoms  first  arouse  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  diabetes:  these 

be  mentioned  later.  In  order  to  mnke  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes  mellitus,  a 
wledge  of  the  abnormal  character  of  the  urine  is  indispensable,  so  that  it  is 
>er  to  begin  our  consideration  of  the  symptoms  of  diabetes  with  a  description 
liabetic  urine. 
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1.  Character  of  the  Urine.    Demonstration  of  Sugar. — UBually  tl    

point  thnt  attracts  attention  is  the  increased  amount  of  urine.  There  are  ofteo^ 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  (three  to  five  quarts,  3.000-5,000 
centimetres)  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  amount  eqtialB  or 
exceeds  ten  or  twelve  quarts  (8,000-12,000  cubic  centimetres).  Under  snitablfl 
treatment  and  with  proper  diet  the  amount  may,  of  course,  be  much  smjiUer. 
In  not  very  exceptional  cases,  mostly  of  the  milder  varieties  (vide  infra),  tht-jv 
is  slight,  if  any,  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  (diabetes  decipiens);  and  in 
severe  cases  with  initial  polyuria  we  may  often  observe  that  during  intercuntoit 
diseases,  and  likewise  in  the  last  days  before  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disense, 
the  daily  amount  of  urine  diminishes. 

In  color  the  urine  is  light  yellow,  corresponding  to  its  amount.  It  often  haa 
something  of  a  greenish  hue,  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  may  seora  almost  as  color- 
less as  water.  Ordinarily  the  urine  is  clear  and  without  sediment;  but  after  it 
has  stood  for  some  time  it  may  become  cloudy,  usually  as  a  result  of  the  abundant 
development  of  fermentation  spores. 

The  odor  may  be  somewhat  aromatic,  suggesting  acetone  (vide  infra),    Ita 
taste  is  said  sometimes  to  be  distinctly  sweetish.    The  reaction  is  acid,  and  tl 
acidity  of  the  urino  may  increase  on  standing,  because  of  the  alcoholic  and  lactic 
acid  fermentation  pnxicsscs  which  the  sugar  undergoes. 

The  specific  gravity  is  almost  invariably  greatly  increased,  as  a  result  of 
large  amount  of  sugar.    If  a  pale  urine  is  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
than  1025,  we  may  feel  almost  certain  that  it  contains  sugar.    Specimens  oftt 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1030-1045,  and  even  higher.    In  exceptional  instanee*' 
the  specific  gravity  may  fall  below  1020.    A  specific  gravity  below  lOiJO  is  excep- 
tional, but  one  should  never  be  kept  from  making  an  examination  for  supK^ 
because  of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  specimen.    We  have  ourselves  demon  — 
Btrated  sugar  by  means  of  the  fermentation  test  in  urine  which  had  a  specifics- 
gravity  of  1007. 

The  diagnosis  requires  that  sugar  be  delected  in  the  urine.  The  sugar  foun«^l 
in  both  the  blood  and  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  is  grape-sugar  (glucose.  d<»:c:  — 
trose).  The  amount  of  sugar  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  often  reaches  half  ^^ 
pound  to  a  pound  (grammes  200-500).  Of  course  the  amount  varies  greatly  »<r^  ■ 
cording  to  the  diet,  mode  of  life,  and  treatment  of  the  patient.  The  greate*-  ^ 
amount  ever  known  to  be  produced  in  twenty-four  hours  was  more  than  two  »n-^^ 
one  fifth  pounds  (grammes  1,000).  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  urine  varie-^ ^ 
between  0.5-1  per  cent,  at  the  lowest  extreme,  and  8-10  per  cent,  as  the  mai 
mum;  usually  it  is  about  2-4  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  last  week 
or  just  before  death,  the  sugar  in  the  urino  may  become  greatly  dunimabed 
amount,  or  may  absolutely  disappear. 

The  most  important  tests  for  sugar  in  the  urine  are :  First,  Trommer's  test: 
urine  in  a  test-tube  sufficient  potassic  or  sodic  hydr«te  is  added  (say  one  pnrt  !■ — 
three  or  four  of  urine)  to  make  the  reaction  strongly  alkaline:  then  a  solution 
sulphate  of  copper  (about  one  part  of  the  salt  to  ten  of  water)  is  added,  drrrp 
drop.    If  the  urine  contain  sugar,  the  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  which  is  at  firs 
formed,  is  largely  dissolved,  and  usually  the  fluid  assumes  a  beautiful  doop-bk 
color.     We  ought,  projicrly,  to  go  on  adding  the  sulphate  of  copper  until  tl 
hydroted  cupric  oxide  ceases  to  be  dissolved.    The  urine  is  then  heated,  wh« 
upon  the  cupric  oxide  is  reduced  and  a  yellow,  or  reddi<ih-yellow.  preeipitat*  ol 
cuprous  oxide,  or  hydrated  cuprous  oxide,  is  formed.     The  application  of  bc>1 
should  not  be  continued  long  after  the  precipitation  begins  to  take  place:, 
the  test  be  obscured;  the  reduction  will  go  on  even  without  heat.     If  the  urii 
contains  more  than  0.5-1  per  cent.,  this  test  is  perfectly  reliable.    If  the  reactioT»- 
bo  a  doubtful  one — that  is,  if  there  be  no  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  althon^li^ 
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urine  becomes  yellow;  or  if  cuprous  oxide  be  finally  precipitated  when  the 
irriue  cools — we  should  be  cautious  in  making  a  dingiiosis,  as  the  urine  may  con- 
I  tain  substances  other  than  sugar  capable  of  reducing  the  copper,  such  as  uric 

^m    acid,   kreatinine,  naucine,  etc.     Second,   the   bismuth   test    (Bottger's) :    Sodic 
H   hydrate  or  sodic  caibonate  is  added  to  the  urine,  and  then  a  small  pinch  of  sub- 
H  nitrate  of  bismuth.    Upon  boiling,  the  urine,  if  it  contains  sugar,  quickly  assiunes 
^  a  perfectly  black  color,  the  oxide  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.     It  is  much 
more  convenient,  and  consequently  universally  customary  at  present,  to  make  the 
bismutb  test  by  adding  to  the  urine  about  one  tenth  of  its  volume  of  the  follow- 
ing' solution  (Nylaudcr) :  two  parts  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  four  parts  Rochelle 
salts,  one  hundred  parts  of  an  eight-per-eent.  solution  of  sodic  hydrate.     Aft«r 
one  or  two  minutes'  boiling  the  fluid  turus  black.    Errors  with  this  test  are  most 
apt  to  occur  if  the  patient  has  taken  certain  drugs,  such  as  antipyrine,  salicylic 
acid,  or  rhubarb.    Third,  the  potassium  test  (Moore's)  ;  Potassic  hydrate  is  added 
to  the  urine  in  the  test-tube  and  the  uppermost  layer  cautiously  heated;  if  it  con- 

•  "tains  sugar,  the  urine  quickly  assumes  a  deep-brown  color,  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  potassium  on  the  sugar;  and  this  upper  dark-colored  layer  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  clear  urine  below. 

[Fehling's  test  is  justly  a  favorite  in  this  country,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  applicable  to  the  quantitative  ns  well  as  to  the  qualitative  analysis.  The 
difficulty  of  its  not  keeping  well  can  be  met  by  having  separate  bttttles  for  the 
copper  and  tartrate  solutions,  and  ninkjng  the  mixture  at  the  time  of  using  the 
test.  The  FehlingVtest  pellets  put  up  by  chemists  are  convenient  for  the  quali- 
tative analysis,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  inferior  to  the  solution.] 

If  the  above-described  tests  leave  us  still  in  doubt,  there  can  be  only  a  small 
amount  of  sugar,  if  any,  present.  We  may,  however,  attain  certainty  by  employ- 
ing' the  fermentation  test  (wbinh  rnuses  a  decomposition  of  thr-  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  dioxide),  or  circiimpolnrizntioii  (deflection  of  the  plane  of  ix>laTi7.a- 
tion  to  the  right  by  the  grape-sugar).  Certainly  in  no  doubtful  easf  should  we 
omit  to  perform  the  fermentation  test,  for  it  is  easy  and  givej*  absolutely  unam- 
bigftious  results.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  these  and  other  tests,  and  also 
in  rt-gard  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  sugar,  may  he  found  in  works  on 
medical  chemistry'. 

Diabetic  urine  sometimes  contains  other  varieties  of  sugar  in  sninll  amounts 
— namely,  levulose,  which  deflects  the  plnne  of  polarization  toward  the  left,  and 
rinosite;  these  are,  however,  of  no  practical  importance. 

The  amount  of  urea  is  usually  somt'what  itu'n'used  (rtJf  infra).  In  the  main, 
tbie  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  ineroitsed  ingestion  of  albumen,  but  in  severe 

?s  it  may  be  that  the  carbohydrates  are  so  imperfectly  appropriated  that  the 
lumen  of  the  body  is  broken  up  and  consequently  coniributes  to  an  increase  in 
''flie  excretion  of  nitrogen.  Uric  acid  is  usually  excreted  in  approximately  nor- 
Tnal  amounts.  In  exceptional  coses  it  also  seems  to  be  excretod  in  excess.  The 
amount  of  kreatinine  is  apt  to  be  incre.nHed  (Senator).     The  amount  of  phos- 

tphoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  usually  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  urea,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  decomposition  of  nlbuminuids.  Occasionally.  ««'eording  to 
TeisBier,  the  amount  of  phosphates  is  surprlsinglj'  great,  and  it  may  either  eorre- 
Hpond  with  the  amount  of  sugar  simultaneously  excreted,  or  replace  tlie  sugar  in 
the  urine.  This  subject  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The  am<iunt  of  sodic 
chloride  excreted  depends,  as  in  health,  merely  upon  the  amount  ingested. 
^L  llallervorden  has  discovered  an  important  fact  in  regard  to  the  excretion  of 

^P  ammonia.    In  many  cases  of  diabetes,  although  not  in  all,  it  is  much  increased: 
forty-five  to  ninety  grains   (grammes  3-6),  or  even  more,  may  be  e-xcretrtd  in 
twenty-four  hours.    Despite  this,  diabetic  urine  has  an  acid  reaction;  and,,  as 
Btadelmann  has  shown,  the  basic  elements  are  considerably  out  of  proportion  to 
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the  acids  known  to  ua.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  diabetic  urine,  since  it 
contains  a  large  amount  of  ammonium  and  yet  has  an  acid  reaction,  must  have 
among  its  constituents  some  unusual  arid.  The  later  investigations  of  Minkow- 
sky and  Kiilz  have  shown  that  the  acid  is  mainly  oxybutyric  acid,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, beta-oxyhutyric,  although  sometimes  still  other  acids  are  found  in  the 
urine,  particularly  volatile  fatty  acids  and  lactic  acid  (Rumpf).  The  oxybutyric 
Hcid  is  often  excreted  in  large  amounts,  up  to  two  or  three  ounces  (gramineB  60- 
100)  daily.  It  is  traced  to  the  destruction  of  albumen,  and  usually  does  not 
appear  in  the  urine  until  the  patient  is  obliged,  because  of  the  imperfect  appro- 
priation of  carbohydrates,  to  use  the  albumen  of  the  body  instead  to  satisfy  the 
ueed»  of  the  economy.  The  appearance  of  oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine  is,  there- 
fore, unfavorable  from  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  and  in  particular  it  indicates 
tliHt  there  is  danger  of  diabetic  coma  (vide  infra}. 

Oxybutyric  acid  is  probably  the  substance  from  which  are  derived  two  other 
organic  bodies  which  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  urine  of  diabetes — riL. 
acetone  and  acet-acetic  acid.    These  substances  also  arise  from  the  destruction  o{ 
albumen — that  is,  the  body  albumen- — so  that  they  are  seen  especially  in  severe 
cases  with  impaired  nutrition  (Van  Noordeii).     Acetone  is  probably  developed 
frum  acet-ucetic  acid.     The  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  reaction  which  was  first 
demonstrated  by  Gerhnrdt,  which  consists  in  the  appearance  of  a  Burgrundy-red 
color  an  the  addition  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  which  is  not  infrequently  to  be 
observed  in  diiibctir  urine.     Acetone  is  sliown  by  I^gars  testt  a  few  drops  of 
frcph  solution  of  nitro-pnisside  of  sodium  are  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  tjwn 
aodic  hydrate  is  added.     If  acetone  is  present  a  purple-red  color  appears,  [and 
persists,  even  if  acetic  acid  is  added   (excluding  kreatinine). — V.]. 

The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  albumen  in  diabetic  urine  wit!  be  mentioned 
below,  when  considering  the  renal  complications, 

2.  Metabolism  in  Dfabetes.  Sources  of  thk  Sugar  and  V.iRiATioN8  w  rrs 
Amount  oocasionrd  by  E.\'ternal  Influences, — Inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  dial>etes,  the  question  of  it« 
origin  is  all-important.  One  fact  is  indubitable — namely,  that  the  secretion  of 
sugar  depends  in  largo  part  upon  the  amount  of  potential  sugar  ingested — tb.9t  is, 
upon  the  proportion  of  starches  in  the  food.  The  amount  of  sugar  excreted  with 
the  urine  increases  and  diminishes  with  the  amount  of  starchy  food  eaten.  If 
a  diabcftic  patient  abstains  totally  for  any  length  of  time  from  such  articles  of 
food  as  contain  starch,  sugar  will,  in  many  instances,  entirely  disappear  from  thfl 
urine.  In  other  words,  the  system  of  a  dialietic  patient  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
incapable  of  oxidizing  sugar  into  carbonic-dioxide  gas  and  water.  Althouith. 
therefore,  in  a  diabetic  patient  the  absorption  of  oxj'gen  from  the  atmosphere 
goes  on  as  usual,  yet  there  always  remains  a  deficit  in  the  excretion  of  ca^tK)ni^ 
dioxide  gaa  and  water,  corresponding  to  that  portion  of  the  ingested  carbo- 
hydrates which  is  not  oxidized. 

The  oxidation  of  sugar  is  not  absolutely  nil  in  diabetes.  Kiilz  has  proved  by 
numerous  experiments  that  not  all  the  starch  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  su^r. 
In  severe  cases  of  diabetes  the  largest  part  of  the  ingested  sugar  is  excreted  as 
such,  unoxidized,  with  the  urine,  bxit  in  mild  eases  only  a  small  portion  is  thxw 
excreted.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  determine  the  degree  of  tolerance  for 
carbohydrates  in  every  individual  case  of  diabetes;  even  in  the  same  patient  this 
tolerance  is  not  the  same  at  all  times.  Another  very  interesting  fact  was  dem- 
onstrated by  Kiilz.  The  diabetic  patient  has  lost  only  the  power  of  oxidizing 
that  kind  of  sugar  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  toward  the  right.  The 
sugar  which  turns  it  tow^ard  the  left  (levulose),  inuline,  and  also  certain  other 
carbohydrates,  such  as  mannite  and  inosite,  are  broken  up  even  in  dialxrtic 
patients  in  very  large  part,  if  not  completely,  so  that  the  amount  of  sugnr  ex- 
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urine  ia  but  little,  if  any,  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

Yet  the  carbohydrates  are  not  the  only  source  of  the  sugar  excreted  by  dia- 
betic patients.  In  many  cases,  although  not  in  all,  sugar  persists  in  the  urine 
even  when  the  patient  receives  a  dietary  absolutely  free  from  carbohydrates. 
In  such  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  glycogen,  or  the  sugar  which 
is  fonned  out  of  it,  is  referable  to  the  albumen  of  the  food.  In  general,  we  may 
sa>-  that  it  is  always  a  sign  of  a  severe  variety  of  diabetes  to  have  a  part  of  the 
su^ar  which  is  formed  out  of  albumen,  when  carbohydrates  are  absolutely  ex- 
eluiied  from  the  diet,  excreted  unoxidized;  while  it  is  a  proof  that  the  variety  is  a 
milder  one,  to  have  the  sugar  vanish  from  the  urine  when  the  patient  is  put  upon 
a  diet  which  contains  little,  if  any,  carbohydrates. 

Muscular  exertion  is  one  of  the  external  influences  which  modify  the  excre- 
tion of  sugar  in  diabetes.  According  to  our  present  views,  muscular  activity 
consumes  mainly  non-nitrogenous  substanees,  and,  accordingly,,  we  find  in  dia- 
betes that  an  increase  of  muscular  exertion,  other  things  being  equal,  diminishes 
the  amount  of  sugar  excreted. 

Emotional  excitement  is  said  to  increase  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted. 
Intercurrent  acute  febrile  diseases  may  cause  a  great  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  sugar,  but  somptimes  there  is  no  essential  change.  Probably  the 
altered  diet  of  the  patient  plays  an  important  part  in  this  connection,  although 
the  modifications  of  metabolism  occasioned  by  the  high  temperature  or  by  the  dis- 
ease itself  also  exert  some  influence.  Just  before  death  the  urine  may  become 
entirely  free  of  sugar. 

3.  CoKsrrruTioNAL  S\TWProMS  in  Diabrites  Mellitus. — ^In  many  of  the  milder 
cases  there  is  for  a  long  time  little  apparent  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
The  patient  is  well  nourished,  and  suffers  little  discomfort,  except  that  he  is 
rather  easily  fatigued,  and  somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  polyuria  and  the 
polydipsia.  In  severer  cases  the  system  is  deeply  affected  by  the  drain  upon  it. 
The  patient  becomes  emaciated,  weak,  and  easily  exhausted,  and  at  length  there 
niay  be  profound  marasmus.  Mentally,  the  patient  is  apt  to  bo  depressed  and 
irritable.  The  intellectual  powers  are  not  impaired,  but  there  is  indisposition  to 
mental  effort.  The  temperature  is  normal  or  subnormal.  Fever  invariably  indi- 
cates some  complication. 

4.  Sykptoms  referable  to  the  Digestive  Organs. — We  have   already  men- 

tione<i  the  excessive  thirst  experienced  in  diabetes.    This  may  be  a  source  of  great 

discomfort,  obliging  the  patient  to  drink  at  short  intervals,  even  through  the 

wight.    The  interdependence  of  polyuria  and  polydipsia  is  not  yet  fully  under- 

atoodi    The  most  natural  view  seems  to  be  that  the  increased  excretion  of  water 

by  the  kidneys  is  the  primary  factor,  and  the  increased  thirst  secondary  thereto. 

One  cause  of  the  polyuria  is  the  excretion  of  sugar,  in  order  to  dissolve  which  a 

large  amount  of  water  is  necessary,  but  certain  ner^'ous  factors  would  also  seem 

to  be  implicated.    That  they  exert  some  influence  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 

that  the  amount  of  urine  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  amount  of  sugar 

excreted.    A  very  large  amount  of  urine  may  be  excreted  containing  little  or  no 

^'JRiar:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  genuine  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  whore 

<l»e  amount  of  urine  is  normal,  and  the  patient  feels  no  unusual  thirst  (diaheiea 

^fripitns).    It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  sugar  may  irritate  the  nerves  of 

tli&  mouth  and  throat,  and  thus  cause  thirst.    According  to  this  idea,  the  polyuria 

*oold  be  partly  the  result  of  the  excessive  ingestion  of  liquids.     The  abnor- 

^»^ly  great  appetite  in  diabetes  seems  to  be  due  to  defective  assimilation  of  the 

'•^   Many  patients  are  never  able  to  eat  enough.     They  have  a  longing,  in 

^^T  cases,  for  carbohydrates.    Occasionally  the  hunger  becomes  ravenous,  and 

J^Msociated  with  headache  and  a  general  sense  of  weakness,  all  these  symptoms 
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being  Hlleviated  when  food  is  taken.    This  rule  haa  rare  exceptions  in  which 
iippelile  is  not  unusually  great,  even  though  the  case  be  severe. 

The  tongue  is  frequently  dry;  it  is  broad  and  thick,  with  an  irregiilar  and  fis- 
sured surface,  sometimes  coated  and  sometimes  red.  The  g^ums  may  be  spongy, 
and  may  exhibit  a  tendency  to  bleed.  A  very  characteristic  condition  is  necMnis 
along-  (he  free  borders  of  the  gums,  probably  due  to  an  enfeeblement  of  the  resLtt- 
ing:  power  of  the  tissues.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  lead  to  a  gradual  loosening 
of  the  incisors,  so  that  at  last  they  drop  out.-  The  teeth  frequently  deiyiy  rapidly. 
The  saliva  ia  invariably  found  to  give  an  acid  reaction.  This  is  true  of  the  i«olal«t1 
secretion  of  the  parotid  grhmd  also,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Inelic 
acid.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  su^ar  can  be  demonstrated  in  th« 
saliva.    In  severe  cases  thrush  sometimes  forms  upon  the  soft  palate. 

Special  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  absent.  There  may  be  a  dilatation  of 
the  stomach,  due  to  the  great  quantity  of  food  ingested,  but  this  has  no  pnictical 
importance.  If  disease  of  the  stomach  does  develop  (e.g.,  chronic  gastritis)  th*- 
complication  is  an  unfavorable  one.  There  is  usually  constipation,  but  Mine- 
times  there  is  a  severe,  though  temporary,  diarrhoea.  The  liver  and  splwn  urf 
seldom  much  affected ;  the  liver  rarely  is  somewhat  enlarged.  Jaundice  is  fre- 
quently observed,  but  it  is  always  referable  to  some  complication.  An  a  nilr. 
the  secretion  of  the  bile  goes  on  as  in  health.  After  death,  we  may  find  ain»pby 
of  the  pancreas  (vide  {ufni). 

5.  Symptoms  rkfehawle  to  the  Respiratorv  Oroans. — In  many  cases  the  or 
gans  of  respiration  are  unimpaired  for  a  long  while.  It  may  be  mentioned  tht: 
often  patients  have  a  decidedly  fruity  odor  to  the  breath  (acetone  odor).  In  th* 
later  stages  of  the  disease  pulmonary-  complications  are  very  frequent.  First  in 
importance  is  tuherculnais  of  the  lungs.  This  is  partieularly  apt  to  ocexir  iu  tfc 
severe  forms  of  diabetes  in  youth,  find  it  may  pursue  a  rapid  and  fatal  coutk. 
The  diagnosis  can  be  settled  by  the  discoverj'  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 
Next  in  point  of  frequency  is  pulmonary'  gangrene.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difiM' 
gangrenous  process,  and  sometimes  there  are  isohited  f<X'i  of  necrosis,  which  I*' 
come  liquid,  and  have  an  acid  reaction,  but  they  oft^^n  have  comparatively  lil"f 
odor.  The  expectoration  in  these  cases  may  be  odorless.  Croupous  pncumom* 
may  also  occur.  It  often  terminates  unfavorably,  and  may,  aa  we  have  ouwelfc* 
observed,  result  in  gangrene. 

6.  Symptoms  referadle  to  the  Ctrculatoi^y  Systkm. — In  many  instanow  th^ 
circulatory  apparatus  presents  no  special  lesions.  The  pulse  is  either  of  t  oof" 
nxal  rate  or  a  trifle  slow.  It  is  usually  soft,  although  exceptionally  it  may  fxhibtt 
increased  tension.  There  is  often  distinct  evidence  of  cardiac  weakn*** 
(Schmitz);  the  pulse  is  small,  intermittent,  sometimes  very  slow  (50  or  ewn  ^ 
beats  per  minute),  and  sometimes  accelerated  (100  to  120  bents  per  roinuf''- 
There  are  shortness  of  breath,  faintness.  nausea,  and  the  like.  Somelime<i  tniom 
and  profound  cardiac  disturbance  occurs,  and  this  may  occasion  sp^-nnly  lifs** 
(vide  infra,  coma).  Not  infrequently,  diabetes  is  combined  with  general  8rwn<^ 
sclerosis  (vide  infra). 

7.  (Ienito-urinary  Symptoms. — Despite  the  great  demands  made  upon  ll**' 
the  kidneys  often  maintain  a  normal  condition.  As  we  shall  see  when  wr  run** 
to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  diabetes,  the  kidneys  are  often  very  largo.  8<"'*'' 
times  a  chronic  nephritis  is  developed  as  a  complication,  usually  in  thr  l«*^ 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  urine  contains  albumen,  and  there  are  fv6em»  »" 
other  symptoms  of  ronal  disorder.  The  cause  of  albuminuria  in  diabetes  d>w9  ^'"^ 
seem  to  be  the  same  in  every  case;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  changes  in  thr  ktdo^J^ 
K?8ulting  from  the  persistent  excn-tion  of  abnormal  urinary  constiiuents.  * 
this  connection  we  must  think,  not  only  of  the  sugar,  but  also  of  the  otbrr 
stances — such  as  acetone,  diacctic  acid,  ami   ox>'butyric  acid — which,  88  * 
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traverse  the  kidneys,  damflge  the  ronal  epithcliurn.  In  other  cases,  diabetes  and 
nephritis  seem  to  be  simultaneous  and  co-ordinate  results  of  the  saiao  cause,  such 
«s  arterio-sclcrosis  or  alcoholism.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other 
oomplications  of  diabetes — e.  p.,  pulmonary  tuberculosis — may  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  nephritis.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  diabetes,  glycosuria  and 
^albuminuria  may  to  a  certain  extent  alternate  with  each  other.  If  the  amount 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  becomes  consitleruble,  the  excretion  of  sugar  usually 
"i-indergroes  marked  diminution.  Many  physioiuns  thercforo  consider  the  transi- 
ion  of  diabetes  into  chronic  renal  disease  (contracted  kidney)  as  a  comparatively 
livorable  symptom. 

Saccharine  urine  is  apt,  as  it  decomposes,  to  cause  irritation  of  tire  skin  (de- 
"^relopment  of  fungi).  This  ia  the  explanation  of  the  troublesome  pruritus  pudendi, 
"xrhich  is  especially  marked  in  women.  It  may,  indeed,  be  this  symptom  which 
■first  directs  attention  to  the  disease.  Sonrn^times  the  external  genitals  are  at- 
tacked by  eczema  or  fururiculnais.  Men  often  suffer  from  balanitis,  with  inflam- 
"»~natory  phimosis,  or  paraphimosis.  A  frequent  and  important  symptom  in  men  is 
i  mpotence.  This  aometimis  occtirs  very  early  in  the  disease,  but  it  may  afterwarti 
"Utidergro  improvement.  The  origin  of  it  is  probably  referable  to  degenerative 
<?-bange.s  in  the  nen'ous  system  (vide  infrn).  Some  authorities  state  that  diabetes 
is  apt  to  occasion  atrophy  of  the  testicles. 

8.  Disturbances  of  thk  Organs  of  SpEfUL  Sense. — An  important  and  not 
infrequent  result  of  diabetes  is  cataract.  This  may  occasion  almost  total  blind- 
■»:iesa.  The  cause  of  cataract  in  diabetes  is  not  known.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  sugar  in  the  blood  absorbed  water  from  the  crystalline  lens,  and  thus 
«>cca8ioned  its  opacity;  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  Diabetic  patients  are 
subject  to  disturbances  of  accommodation.  Helinitin  nnd  atrophy  of  the  optic 
"Tierve  may  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.  Purulent  choroiditis,  if  it  develops, 
is  probably  merely  a  chance  complication. 

None  of  the  other  special  senses  is  peculiarly  affected  in  diab^'tes. 

9.  CrTANEOus  Affections. — In  most  cases  the  skin  is  remarkably  dry  and 
i-ouKh,  There  may,  however,  he  abundant  perspiration.  Several  anthorif  ios  claim 
To  have  found  sugar  in  the  [x-ri^pirutinn,  hut  this  statement  has  not  been  confirmed 
fcy  later  investigators.  Sometimes  1h<'re  is  a  troublesome  pruritus.  We  often  see 
«  rapid  loss  of  hair  and  a  sherlding  of  the  nails.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  groat 
te«deucy  to  furunculosis.  This  may  be  the  first  symptnm  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  diabetes.  In  the  later  stages  there  are  sometimes  extensive  carbuncles,  and 
multiple  phlegmonous  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which  may 
prove  fat-al.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  all  these  processes  have  not  yet  been 
Tnude,  so  far  as  we  know.  Probably  they  are  complications,  like  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  pulmonary  tulierculosia  in  diabetes.  Occasionally  we  have  seen 
a  pemphigus-like  eruption  on  the  skin.  This,  in  one  case,  developed  into  a  local- 
ized g^angrene.  Gangrenous  processes  have  bt-en  repeatedly  obsorved,  in  par- 
ticular necrosis  of  one  or  more  toes,  which  may  take  the  form  of  perforating 
ulcer  (mal  perforant),  or  rarely  of  an  entire  extremity.  This  gangrene  often 
seems  to  be  due  to  arterial  sclerosis;  in  other  cases  its  cause  ia  obscure.  The 
l^angrene  of  the  toes  may  be  apparently  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  it 
may  be  very  slight.  It  is  not  until  all  therajveutic  and  operative  procedures  prove 
unavailing  that  suspicion  is  arousoil,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  diabetes.  Wo 
Kave  often  seen  cases  of  this  sort,  which  iisunlly  turn  out  badly,  in  olieae  drinkers. 

CEdema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  may  occur  independently  of  nephri- 
tis.   It  is  then  probably  occasioned  by  the  cardiac  weakness. 

10.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  Xervoi:s  System. — It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  there  is  frequently  in  dialK'tes  a  moderate  disturbance  of  the  whole 

indicated  by  licadiicho,  physical  and  mental  hebetude,  and 
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capable  of  producing  the  nerrous  aymptoms,  are  not  true  diabetic  coma.  Nor 
do  the  cases  of  sudden  death  rejwrted  by  Frericbs  deserve  to  be  classed  as  diabetic 
coma,  where  death  occurred  with  the  symptums  of  acute  cardiac  failure — namely, 
collapse,  coolness  of  the  extremities,  small  and  rapid  pulse,  and  unconsciousness. 
Besides,  these  patients  never  have  the  acetone  odor,  the  exaggerated  respiration, 
nor  the  ferric-chloride  reaction,  and  usually  the  myocardium  is  found  to  be  in 
an  advanced  state  of  degeneration. 

In  genuine  diabetic  coma,  on  the  other  band,  everything  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  system  has  been  poisoned  by  some  noxious  product  of  abnoqijal  metabo- 
lism. Great  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  what  this  product  is,  but  with  im- 
perfect success.  Kussmaul  regarded  acetone  as  the  injurious  bubstanee,  and 
therefore  called  diabetic  coma  *'  acetouieraia."  Other  investigators  believe  that 
acet-acetic  acid  (Jakscb)  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  question,  or  at  least 
regard  the  coma  as  a  result  of  poisoning  from  some  of  the  unusual  acids  present 
in  diabetes  (Stadelmann,  vide  supra),  Ko  one  view  has  obtained  general  accept- 
ance, nor  has  it  been  possible  to  iiroduce  diabetic  coma  in  animals  by  the  employ- 
ment of  acetone,  acet-acetic  acid,  crotunic  acid,  or  similar  substances  (Brifger 
and  others).  It  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  probable  that  these  substances  do  have 
some  elose  connection  Vith  "diabetic  intoxication  "  (Frerichs).  Far  more  proba- 
bility attaches  to  the  theory  which  was  adv<icated  first  by  Stadelmann  and  then  by 
3{inkowsky,  according  to  which  diabetic  coma  is  the  result  of  an  "  acid  intoxi- 
cation.'* There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  diabetes  there 
is  a  formation  of  abnormal  acids,  particularly  oxybutyric  acid.  If  these  acids 
accuroulnte  in  the  blood,  they  neutralize  its  alkalies,  so  that  it  loses  its  capacity 
of  combining  with  the  carbonic  arid  formed  in  the  tissuei?,  and  carrying  it  away. 
Certainly  the  symptoms  of  diabetic  coma  bear  a  great  resemblnnoe  to  the  phe- 
nomena whieh  have  been  observed  in  animals  when  poisoned  by  acids — viz., 
«tupor,  dyspmjea,  diminution  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  dioxide  in  the  blood,  and 
increase  in  the  excretion  of  ammonium  in  the  urine  (vide  supra).  The  blood  of 
patients  who  die  in  diabetic  coma  contains  large  amounts  of  oxybutyric  and 
sarcolactic  acids. 

11,  Changes  in  the  Lymph-olands. — There  may  be  extensive  and  distinct 
swelling  of  the  lymph-glands,  particuL^rly  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes.  The  glands 
are  hani  and  insensitive. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histochemistry  of  Diabetes  Mellitus. — ^If  we  ex- 
clude the  organic  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  nephritis,  which 
are  merely  complications,  the  pathological  changes  in  diabetes  are  trifling.  Ber- 
nard's discovery,  that  an  injury  inflicted  in  a  certain  spot  on  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  produces  glycosuria  in  animals,  has  directed  the  attention  of  in- 
vestigators to  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  this  disease.  In  some  in- 
stances, tumors,  sclerosis,  or  similar  troubles  have  been  found  in  the  medulla  and 
<?erebelium;  but  in  these  cases  there  was  evidently  a  symptomatic  glycosuria  and 
not  an  idiopathic  diabetes  (vide  supra).  In  idiopathic  cases  the  central  nervous 
system  presents  no  striking  macroscopic  changes.  By  means  of  the  micro8€0[je, 
Frerichs  has  found  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  frequent  instances.  The 
xninute  blood-vessels  are  widely  dilated;  there  are  small  capillary  hferaorrhages, 
some  of  a  more  recent  and  others  of  a  more  remote  date;  and  occasioimlly  there 
are  microscopic  foci  of  myelitis.  The  nervous  elements  proper,  the  nerve-fibers 
and  ganglion  cells,  betray  no  alteration;  and  as  the  changes  enumerated  are  not 
^   invariably  present,  their  significance  is  dubious. 

H  The  stomach  and  intestines  present  no  constant  alterations  of  importance. 

I  The  liver  has  naturally  been  the  object  of  rejjeated  and  careful  examinations, 

B     Ipecanse  of  its  well-known  part  in  the  manufacture  of  glycogen.    Yet  this  organ 
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it  may  contain  either  conaiderable  or  verj'  little  blood.  The  nraount  of  plye* 
the  hepatic  cells  can  be  demonstrated  with  iodine  by  a  raicro-ebtnnical  n- 
It  appcara  that,  other  fhinprs  being-  equal,  there  is  less  glycogen  preat?ul  ihi: 
normal.    It  is  usually'  found  only  in  the  cells  situated  upon  the  periphery  of  t 
lobulea,  and  in  small  quantities.     In  an  extremely  advanced  case  of  diabet 
Ehrlich  obtained,  by  means  of  a  hollow  needlp,  small  amounts  of  the  hepati 
parenchyma  for  examination  during  lit'e,  and  found  that  glycogen  was  almfi 
completely  absent.    In  other  cases  the  liver  has  been  examined  as  early  aa 
ble  after  death,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  presented  no  truce  of  glycoj 

The  spleen  is  usually  of  normal  size.  Occasionally  it  is  atntphied.  or,  on  1 
other  hand,  slightly  enlarged.    No  other  changes  in  it  have  been  observrd. 

Not  a  few  cases  have  presented  a  striking  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  (Bo' 
dat),  a  fact  which  has  acquired  great  significance  from  Minkowaky's  Hi 
already  mentioned,  that  glycosuria  may  come  on  after  extirpation  of  the 
It   is  uncertain  whether  the  cceliac  plexus  may  also  sometimes  »hnre 
atrophy  of  the  pancreas.    We  must  also  state,  however,  that  atrophy  of 
crcas  is  not  at  all  a  constant  lesion  in  diabetes,  so  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
the  disease  of  the  pancreas  as  the  sjM-cial  cause  of  diabetes  in  all  cases.    La 
repeated  instances  the  pancreas  has  been  found  perfectly  normal,  even  upon 
most  careful  microscopic  examination. 

The  kidneys  are  usually  enlarged,  from  functional  hypertrophy.  Ehrlich  clii- 
covered  in  them  a  glycogenic  degeneration  of  the  loops  of  Henle.  The  epilbrlul 
celts  in  the  loops  are  enlarged,  and  the  protoplasm  in  these  cells,  although  appsr 
ently  homogeneous,  is  found,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  niucilaffc, 
to  contain  glycogen,  in  flakes  and  clumps  of  varying  sire.  How  importonl  thi* 
glycogenic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  may  be  has  not  yet  licen  determiafHl 
Perhaj^  the  glycogen  represents  sugar  which  hss  been  absorbed  by  the  cv\k 
That  chronic  nephritis  may  complicate  diabetes  has  already  lioen  nientii»nr«l 

No  thorough  investigation  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blo<Kl  in  diubftw 
has  yet  been  made.  One  fundamental  and  constant  characteristic  i§  the  gwt^ 
increased  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  There  is  usually  somewhere  b<!tw*en 
0.2  and  0.45  per  cent,  of  sugar,  while  in  health  the  blood  rarely  contains  over  •'•I 
per  cent.  The  lymph,  and  such  serous  effusions  as  an?  found,  contain  sujrar,  btt' 
the  saliva,  perspiratimi,  bile,  £ras.tric  juice,  and  other  secretions  rarely  furnish  evi- 
dence of  iia  existence, 

Varietie«t  Course,  and  Prognosis  of  the  Disease. — The  study  of  a  \ttTgo  vmar 
ber  of  cases  of  diabetes  will  .show  great  variations  in  the  course  and  dunlion*'^ 
the  disease.  As  already  state<J,  we  may  in  practice  distinguish  between  miW 
and  severe  forms  of  diabetes.  Following  Seegen's  suggestion,  this  diviuioD  >» 
usually  based  upon  the  relation  between  the  sugar  excreted  and  the  charuftJ'T 
and  amount  of  the  food  eaten.  Those  cases  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  miW 
form  in  which  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine  when  the  patient  lake*  f**" 
containing  no  carbohydrates.  Some  patients  with  this  milder  form  may  inj*** 
small  amount.s  of  the  amylacca,  particularly  if  they  take  a  propt-r  amnnnl  c^ 
physical  exercise  (vide  infra),  without  bringing  on  glycosuria.  In  the  !»rr«t 
form  of  diabetes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine  prp«i*'* 
even  on  a  purely  meat  <liet,  and  if  any  carbohydrates  are  taken,  there  will  be  » 
corresponding  and  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  as  socna* 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  thereafter.  Of  almost  greater  practicil  importnnn»  ■•* 
the  clinical  signs  which  sometimes  indicate,  at  the  first  glance,  that  an  indivt*!'*'^ 
suffers  from  the  mi  id  or  the  ."cvere  form,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  switw  «•»''• 
usually  attack  youthful  individuals;  the  pi>tient  loses  flesh  rapidly.  hi»  f^ 
becomes  narrow,  and  is  apt  to  afisunie  a  peculiar  expression  of  quic»t  nwIanch'W 
he  is  languid  and  feeble,  and  the  urine  presents  all  the  indicatioufi  of  i?i;ibi'fe»_* 
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extreme  degree.    The  milder  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  urn  more  apt  to  occur  in 
r  life,  the  patient  has  only  modornte  discomfort,  and  usually  retains  consid- 
fcble  strength  and  enerpy;  he  is  but  little,  if  at  all.  emaeinte<l.  and  oven  the 
es  in  the  urine  are  so  slight  that  they  are  not  recognized  until  the  attention 
cially  directed  to  them.     It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  an  apparently 

d!  case  of  diabetes  may  become  sever^ji.  Sometimes,  also,  the  bchnvior  of  the 
p€*  as  to  the  excretion  of  sugar  remains  like  that  of  the  mild  variety,  and  still, 
|al  complications  occur  at  last,  such  as  coma,  necrotic  processes,  and  pulmonary 
btiroulusis. 

;  lu  general,  the  clinical  course  of  diabetes  presents  great  variations.  In  a  few 
l^tances  the  disease  occupies  only  a  few  weeks,  and  it  may  almost  be  termed 
bcute  diabetes."  Other  cases  last  one  or  two  years,  and  still  others  ten  or 
lleiity  years-  The  patient's  condition  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  We  have 
atedly  seen  the  sugar  disap^^oar  temporarily  from  the  urine,  and  the  patient 
ntly  completely  recover;  but  sooner  or  later  the  disense  breais  out  again, 
cases,  which  are  commoner  in  old  people,  have  lM?en  called  "  intermittent 
tea."  The  relapse  is  often  broufrht  about  by  emotional  excitement  or  some 
»ve  error  in  diet.  Again,  the  disease  may  become  apparently  stationary  and 
B  patient  enjoy  comparative  comfort  for  years. 

I  Different  cases  also  differ  in  the  relative  severity  of  pjirtioular  symptoms. 
^us,  the  clinical  picture  presented  by  diabetes  may  be  modified  by  the  general 
^titution  of  the  patient — for  instance,  his  corpulence  or  emiieiation ;  by  such 
^plications  as  diseases  of  the  liing-s,  kidneys,  or  brain,  or  syphilis  and  gout; 
id  by  many  other  conditions.  In  practice,  especially  in  practice  among  the 
Iter  classes,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  milder  forms  of 
^botes,  in  whieh  sugar  is  present  in  the  urine  only  at  times,  and  not  in  very 
fge  amount.  The  more  we  are  accustomed  to  examine  every  urine  for  sugar 
e  oftener  we  find  such  cases,  as  to  the  significance  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
III  very  slight.  The  glycosuria  of  the  corpulent  is  worthy  of  special  considera- 
►n.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  obese  beer-drinkers,  and 
|ia  not  uncommon  in  patients  who  have  formerly  suffered  from  true  gout.  The 
{Bdency  to  the  formation  of  furuncles  and  cataract  is  noteworthy.  We  must  also 
^ntion  the  cases  of  diabetes  in  neurasthenics — that  is,  cases  where  there  is 
far  in  the  urine,  and  where  the  chief  complaint  is  of  general  nervous  symptoms, 
assure  in  the  head,  anxiety,  a  dull  feeling,  incapacity  for  mental  work,  neural- 
p  pains,  etc.  In  such  cases  glycosuria  has  not  at  all  the  serious  significance  that 
iiaa  in  genuine  and  severe  diabetes.  Finally,  we  would  point  out  an  especial 
■lical  form  of  diabetes,  in  which  glycosuria  occurs  in  patients  with  severe  gen- 
|1  arterio-sclerosis ;  usually  the  patients  art*  men  in  middle  or  advanced  life. 
^t  infrequently  the  condition  seems  referable  to  long-continued  mentnl  excite- 
^nt  or  exertion.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  not  large,  and  ihe  sugar 
pally  entirely  disappears  with  appropriate  diet:  still,  this  form  can  not  be  un- 
Iplifiedly  regarded  as  mild,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind,  also,  the  serious  results  of 
lerio-sclcrosis.  There  are  particularly  apt  to  be  cardiac  symptoms  referable  to 
jfcerio-sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries.  In  all  these  *'  mild  "  varieties  of  dia- 
1^8  there  may  be  no  polyuria  or  thirst,  so  that  an  error  in  dingnoais  is  easy 
^ess  a  careful  examination  of  the  urine  is  made. 

I  We  should  also  mention  the  interesting  fact,  of  which  Frerichs  reports  some 
fiking  examples,  that  diabetes  mellitus  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  may  gradu- 
hr  change  into  dial>etea  insipidus  (sec  the  following  chapter).  The  reverse 
linnge  is  also  said  to  occur. 

The  usual  termination  of  diabetes  is  death.  We  have  already  seen  how  great 
difference  there  may  be  in  the  length  of  time  preceding  the  fatal  termination. 
yd  in  what  various  waya  it  may  be  brought  about.    The  most  frequent  immediate 
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causes  of  death  are  marasmus,  diabetic  coma,  pulmonary  consumption,  nephr~^^ 
furunculdsis,  or  the  development  of  carbuncles.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  complete  recovery  may  occur;  but  this  is  rare,  an^'^fl 
possible  only  in  the  milder  cases.  It  should  also  be  borno  in  mind  that,  a^^ 
have  said,  apparent  recovery  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  outb~^r^ 
of  the  disease. 

Theoretical  Discussion  of  the  Nature  of  Diabetes. — We  have  endeavor&<j  (^ 
give  an  approximately  complete  sunimurj-  of  the  facts  pertaining:  to  diabetes.  ir^ 
trust  we  shall  be  excused  from  detailing-  all  the  theories  and  hypotheses  ^hic 
have  been  devised  to  explain  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  disease,  particulai 
the  glycosuria.  It  is  a  better  way  simply  to  confess  that  the  true  nature  of  dig 
betes  mellitus  as  yet  remains  very  obscure.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  fe 
remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  the  question. 

The  essential  fact  which  demands  explanation  is  the  excess  of  sugar  in  thfl 
blood.  The  blood  of  a  healthy  man  does  not  contain  over  0.15  per  cent,  of  suguT, 
while  that  of  a  diabetic  has  0.22-0.44  per  cent.  The  source  of  this  sugar  is  prnb- 
ably  the  same  as  of  the  sugar  normally  contniiied  in  the  blood.  The  largest  p.irt 
of  the  sugar  probably  comes  from  the  carbohydrates  ingested  as  food.  TLesu 
are,  for  the  most  part,  converted  in  the  primie  viaj,  into  sugar,  which  sugar 
thereuiwn  enters  the  portal  system.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  glycogen,  so 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  system,  is  another  source  of  sugar.  The  liver  is 
the  main  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  glycogen;  but  it  is  produced  in  other  parts 
B3  well,  and  in  particular  in  the  muscles.  The  question  ne.xt  arises,  From  wiint 
is  the  glycogen  formed?  A  part  of  it  is  manufactured  from  the  carboh.vdrnti's 
contained  in  the  food,  but  another  part  is  certainlj'  due  to  the  ingested  albu' 
minoids.  Thus,  Von  llchring  found  that  in  fasting  animals,  who  have  no 
more  glycogen  stored  up  in  the  body,  diabetes  may  be  produced  by  giving  phlorid- 
«inc  {vide  supra).  The  sugar  excreted  can  therefore  come  only  from  the  <Je- 
struction  of  albumen  in  the  body.  Again,  the  transformation  of  glycogen  bto 
sugar  is  not  confined  to  the  liver*  but  it  may  ti'ke  place  wherever  glycogen  is  pro- 
duced. How  it  takes  place  is  unknown.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  there  is  some 
"  saecharific  ferment." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  sources  of  sugar  are  the  same  in  diahete? «« 
in  health.  We  have  next  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  its  excessive  accumulation  in 
the  blood.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  sugar  present  in  that  fluid  raplillT 
undergoes  decomposition  into  other  substances.  In  health  there  is  no  great 
excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  even  upon  a  diet  extremely  rich  in  starch;  and  it  i» 
possible  to  eat  large  amounts  of  sugar  without  any  glycosuria.  That  changes  in 
the  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys  are  not  the  cause  of  the  excretion  of  the  sugar. 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  diabetes  insipidus  no  glycosuria  occurs  even  if « 
large  amount  of  sugar  is  ingested  (Frerichs).  We  see,  therefore,  that  diftbete? 
can  not  be  explained  by  assuming  that  there  is  an  increased  production  of  sugar, 
nor  in  fact  is  there  such  an  increase,  except  as  corresponds  to  the  increuseJ 
amount  of  ingesta.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  points  toward  the  conclusion 
that  in  diabetes  the  ordinary  processes  effecting  the  decomposition  and  destruction 
of  sugar  are  suspended.  The  sugar  is  excreted  bj'  the  kidneys  unaltered,  for  ibc 
reason  that  it  is  not  destroyed.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  circum- 
stances may  be  which  thus  interfere  with  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  Pe^ 
haps  it  is  some  spofial  ner\'ou8  influence,  or  perhaps  some  ferment  may  be  warK- 
ing  in  diabetes  which  in  health  promotes  the  metamorphosis  of  the  sugar.  This 
latter  supposition  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  above-mentioned  experi- 
ments of  Von  Mehring  and  Minkowsky.  Lepine  also,  having  repeated  theso  m* 
perLments.  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  blood,  under  normal  conditions* 
receives  directly  from  the  pancreas  a  "glycolytic"  ferment  which  decoaipoee«| 
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sog^T.  In  a  diabetic  subject  this  glycolytic  function  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to  be 
joauch  impaired,  because  the  blood  is  deprived  of  this  ferment,  and  as  a  conse- 
<3uence  sugar  is  excreted  unchanged;  but  this  explanation  has  been  disputed, 
8o  that  really  the  question  as  to  the  true  cause  of  diabetes  remains  absolutely 
iinsettled. 

Siagnoiil. — For  the  diagnosis  of  diabetes  mellitus  it  is  indispensable  that 
8ug«r  should  be  demonstrated  in  the  urine.  We  have  also  to  decide  whether  the 
condition  be  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  one,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we 
liave  to  deal  with  mere  glycosuria  (vide  supra)  or  genuine  diabetes  mellitus. 
This  point  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the  symptoms  and  general  course  of 
-the  disease. 

Diabetes  often  exists  for  some  time  unsuspected  even  by  the  physician.    It 
znay  therefore  be  well  to  name  over  the  symptoms  which  may  be  the  first  to 
attract  the  patient's  attention,  and  which  should  therefore  always  suggest  to  a 
physician  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  diabetes.    They  are :  1,  languor  and 
debility;  2,  f urunculosis ;  3,  pruritus  pudendi  in  women,  balanitis  in  men;  4, 
cataract;  5,  sciatica,  especially  if  bilateral;  6,  impotence.    We  should  be  in  the 
habit  of  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  in  all  cases  when  complaint  is  made  of 
indefinite  symptoms,  which  can  not  be  explained  without  further  evidence,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  is  fat  or  nervous,  and  also  if  he  is  elderly  and  shows  signs  of 
arterio-sclerosis. 

If  symptoms  similar  to  those  just  enumerated  lead  to  an  examination  of  the 
urine,  and  the  result  of  this  is  ambiguous,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient  par- 
take of  a  meal  rich  in  starchy  elements,  and  to  examine  the  urine  thereafter,  pref- 
erably by  means  of  the  fermentation  test.  If  even  then  no  sugar  is  found,  dia- 
betes does  not  exist. 

Treatment. — ^Medical  science  does  not  possess  the  power  to  cure  the  disease, 
but  it  can  greatly  benefit  the  patient,  both  by  alleviating  his  symptoms  and  by 
shielding  him,  at  least  for  the  time,  from  many  of  the  secondary  effects. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  institute  a  proper  regimen.  All  the  hygienic  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  should  be  regulated.  This  is  more  important  than  any  sort 
of  medicinal  treatment.  We  must  consider  that  the  increased  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  is  not  without  influence  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body,  that  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  conversion  of  the  carbohydrates  there  may  be  other 
injurious  substances  formed  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  may  lead  to  certain  disagreeable  symptoms  (pruritus,  balanitis) ;  and  con- 
sequently we  must  aim  by  our  dietetic  treatment  to  prevent  any  excessive  accu- 
mulation of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the  body  with  a 
substitute  for  the  carbohydrates  wliich  can  no  longer  be  employed  as  food. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  this  last  point  is  the  only  essential  one, 
and  that  we  accomplish  our  whole  duty  by  reducing  the  amount  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  urine  to  a  minimum.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  should 
invariably  be  considered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  diabetic  patient  whose 
strength  is  well  maintained  is  bettor  off,  even  if  there  is  considerable  sugar  in  his 
urine,  than  one  whose  urine  contains  less  sugar,  but  who  yet  is  daily  growing 
weaker.  In  managing  the  dietary  of  a  diabetic  patient,  we  must  first  determine 
what  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  there  may  be  in  each  particular  case.  The  prin- 
ciple of  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes  does  not  consist  in  the  simple  withdrawal 
of  all  carbohydrates,  but  rather  in  allowing  each  patient  as  much  of  such  sub- 
stances as  his  body  is  in  a  condition  to  appropriate.  This  amount  varies  greatly 
in  different  cases,  and  also  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times.  We  must  first 
determine  whether  the  case  belongs  to  the  severe  or  the  mild  type,  as  above  de- 
fined— ^that  is,  whether  sugar  entirely  disappears  from  the  urine  if  no  carbo- 
hydrates whatever  are  allowed.    If  it  does — that  is,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the 
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milder  form  of  diabetes — we  thru  proceed,  after  the  urine  has  been  ft 
sugar,  to  give  graduaUy  increasiug  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  at  the  ^^Hnw  tiror 
examining  the  urino  every  day  in  order  to  see  whether  the  starch  ingested  i«  mm- 
pletely  oxidized  in  the  blood.  The  more  carbohydrates  that  can  be  allowed  with- 
out the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  the  more  favorable  the  case.  When  iw 
have  in  this  manner  raea^^ured  the  ability  of  the  system  to  utilize  earbobydr8t4% 
tlie  patii^nt  is  ki^pt  for  a  considerable  time  upon  auch  food  as  his  system  cm 
manage  completely  to  appropriate.  The  experience  of  physicians  has  shnwn  ijul 
this  sort  of  limitation  of  the  carboliydrates  may  have  a  permanent  beneticial  in- 
tluciice,  inasmuch  as  after  the  patient  has  adhered  for  a  considerable  timo  tn  a 
diet  which  keeps  the  urine  free  from  sugar,  the  tolerance  of  the  system  fiirc»rK> 
hydrates  increases.  We  may.  therefore,  try  gradually  to  make  some  increase  in 
the  amount  of  carboliydrates,  and  wc  shall  not  infrequently  find  that  afur  per- 
sistence in  such  a  diet  for  a  considerable  time,  the  patient  will  bear  more  eir 
bohydratps  without  the  return  of  glycosuria.  Thus,  guided  by  etmstant  examini- 
tions  of  the  urine,  we  can  easily  prescribe  the  correct  diet  for  the  in(hvi«luil 
patient. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  the  severe  form  of  diabetes — that  is,  if  sugar  is  still 
excreted  in  the  urine,  even  when  the  diet  consists  exclusively  of  meat  and  fat- 
we  may  trj'  the  effect  of  withdrawing  all  carbohydrates  completely  for  a  comA- 
erable  time.  Many  physicians  (Cantani,  Naunyn,  and  others)  have  observed  tbt 
an  absolutely  strict  diet  of  this  sort,  excluding  all  carbohydrates,  may  have  a  Tcry 
favorable  therapeutic  effect,  so  that  finally  the  patient  will  regain  a  certain  tol- 
erance for  earboliydrutes ;  but  it  is  precisely  in  these  severe  casea  that,  in  out 
opinion,  it  is  irnprojRir  to  be  guided  too  much  by  general  rules.  We  should  ow 
sider  not  only  the  character  of  the  urine,  but  the  condition  of  the  indivifitial  i'" 
other  resjjects — his  subjective  sensations,  his  weight,  and  his  strength.  Many  o! 
these  severe  cases  undoubtedly  feel  better  when  they  are  allowed  a  raodentf 
amount  of  carbohydrates  than  when  they  are  on  a  purely  nitrogenous  and  f»l'.v 
diet,  despite  the  somewhat  greater  amount  of  sugar  excreted.  Particularly  *Ih'0 
the  appearance  of  acetone,  acet-neetie  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  the  like  in  the  utiw- 
suggests  a  considerable  destructitm  of  the  albuminoids  of  the  body,  and  pt'rhap* 
an  imijending  diabetic  cumn,  praetical  experience  has  shown  that  we  should  nt't 
insist  tott  strictly  upon  a  pundy  nitrogenous  diet,  but  should  try,  by  the  caution* 
administration  of  carbohydrates,  to  improve  the  general  condition  and  avert  ib* 
danger  of  coma. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  make  up  forth* 
diminution  in  carbohydrates  by  giving  other  food  which  does  not  contain  nitni|fM>- 
The  most  natural  thing,  rertainly,  is  to  allow  an  abundance  of  fat  as  a  suUtitUto 
for  the  carbohydrates;  and  T>raetical  experience  is,  as  regards  this  ninttrr,  »i»j 
entire  unison  with  theory.     Fat  is  well  borne  by  most  diabetica,  and  it  maj 
allowed  in  the  f«>m)  of  butter.  erHum,  salad  oil,  and  the  like.    It  should  be  pa 
larly  n^comniended  to  emaciated  patients,  if  they  can  digest  it.    Snmctiaie*! 
liver  oil  may  be  prescribed  for  a  time.    Beside  the  fats,  the  use  of  aleobol  «• 
preventive  of  waste  might  be  considered;  in  small  amounts  brandy  and  clfli**' 
may  be  allowed  to  some  patients.    We  would  earnestly  advise  againet  the  aw 
larger  amounts,  for  the  toxic  effect  of  alcohol  might  injure  the  vitality  0/ 
cells  (viiie  supra). 

With  a  view  of  aiding  the  physician  in  preparing  a  bill  of  fare  for  hh  «B< 
vidual  cases,  we  append  a  list  of  the  separate  foods  which  are  availuble  {>*t  il 
nourishment  of  diabetic  patients:  1.  A  diet  which  contains  almost  no  rir 
hydrates  woxdd  be  as  follows:  On  waking,  tea  or  coffee  with  cr^'^ra.  but  nn  ^'MT'' 
for  breakfast,  eggs,  ham,  cold  meat;  at  noon.  brf)th,  not  thickened,  fi»l»  ^ 
butter,  meat  with  greens  or  salad;  for  supper,  tea,  eggs,  cold  meat,  cbee»''i 
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ddition  the  patient  may  drink  water  or  a  moderate  amount  of  claret.  The  fol- 
dwing  articles  are  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  carbohydrates :  all  sorts  of  meat, 
tarn,  smoked  meat,  tongue,  all  sorts  of  fish,  crabs,  caviare,  oysters,  sardines,  eggs, 
Teen-colored  vegetables,  lettuce,  endives,  cress,  asparagrus,  cauliflower,  spinach, 
ucumbers,  red  and  white  cabbage,  string  beans  when  young,  sorrel.  Of  course, 
f  these  are  boiled,  only  butter  can  be  added,  or  meat,  but  no  cereal.  Other  arti- 
les  of  this  class  are  all  sorts  of  cheese;  such  fatty  foods  as  butter,  olive-oil,  and 
ream;  meat  broths,  artificial  meat-peptone,  meat  extract,  somatose,  mineral 
raters,  and  light  claret.  2.  Articles  which  contain  a  small  amount  of  carbo- 
lydrates,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  in  moderate  amounts  if  there  is 
.  certain  degree  of  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  (vide  supra) :  rusks,  rye  bread, 
lilk,  cocoa,  turnips,  kohl  rabi,  radishes,  nuts,  sour  fruits — such  as  apples,  cur- 
ants,  and  cherries.  3,  Articles  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrates, 
nd  are  therefore  to  be  prohibited  or  allowed  sparingly,  according  to  individual 
ircumstances :  all  sweet  dishes,  cake,  honey,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  rice,  peas,  beans, 
entils,  sago,  sweet  fruits,  sweet  wines,  and  beer. 

The  hardest  thing  for  diabetics  to  do  without  is  bread.  Every  physician  who 
las  had  much  experience  with  diabetic  patients  can  relate  experiences  of  the  cun- 
ling  of  patients  in  satisfying  their  unconquerable  longing  for  this  forbidden 
irticle  by  the  employment  of  underhand  means.  Hence,  many  attempts  have 
teen  made  to  furnish  special  sorts  of  bread  for  diabetic  patients,  containing  a 
ninimum  proportion  of  carbohydrates.  Most  of  these  preparations,  however, 
he  patients  do  not  like.  Chiefly  to  be  recommended  are  gluten  bread  and  aleu- 
'onat  bread.  Finally,  it  is  well  to  employ  saccharine  to  sweeten  food  and  drink, 
)articularly  tea  and  coffee,  provided  the  saccharine  does  not  produce  dyspepsia 
ind  also  proves  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

[The  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes  is  so  important  that  it  is  desirable  to  go 
nore  into  detail. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  on  this  point,  a  more  strict 
Het  being  laid  down  by  some  than  by  others.  Halfe's  list  is  as  rigid  as  any,  and 
s  as  follows: 

To  avoid :  Milk  (except  very  small  quantities  for  cooking  purposes).  The  liver 
)f  all  animals  (as  the  liver  of  oysters  and  all  mollusca  is  large,  and  abounds  in 
flycogen,  these  animals  must  be  forbidden),  so  also  the  interior  of  crabs,  lobsters, 
5tc.  Bread,  biscuits,  rusks,  toast,  farinaceous  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  Jeru- 
alem  artichokes,  rice,  oatmeal,  corn-flour,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  etc.  Saccha- 
ine  vegetables,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  green  p^as,  French  beans,  beet-root, 
sparagus,  tomatoes.  Blanched  vegetables  of  every  sort,  as  celery,  sea-kale, 
ndiYCf  radishes;  also  the  stalks  and  white  parts  of  such  vegetables  as  cabbage, 
'ttuce,  broccoli,  etc.  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Jams,  syrups,  sugars.  Certain  condi- 
ents  such  as  chutney  and  sweet  pickles,  cocoa,  chocolate,  liqueurs,  sweet  wines. 
_Jfay  take :  Meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  b«con,  ham,  eggs.  Broad  and  biscuits 
ide  with  prepared  gluten,  bran,  or  almond-flour.  Green  vegetables,  summer 
tbae^r    tumip-tops,   spinach,  broccoli-toi)s,  water-cressos.  mustard   and   cross, 

sauerkraut,  the  green  parts  of  lettuce,  sorrel,  nnishrooms.  Kuts  of  various 
la  Cexcept  chestnuts).     Cheese. 

_,.-     +>g  list  is  more  lenient,  allowing  oysters  and  a  miich  larger  choice  of  vege- 
aricb    as  asparagus,  string  beans,  artichokes,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  etc. 
'^*         J  of  the  American  Medical  Association,''  July  12,  1884;  also  "  Pcpiwr's 
'^^"  /  3fedicine,"  vol.  ii.  page  221). 

''^    .    J     treatment  by  skim  milk  exclusively  is  highly  approved  by  Tyson. 
^^    .^u      nff  similar  wines,  moderate  quantities  of  spirits,  or  a  malt  liquor  in 
\0nl^"  ,       been  entirolv  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  (Bass's 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  always  well  to  beg^in  treatment  with  a 
stringent  dietary,  which  may  be  relaxed  gradually  as  circumstances  dictate.    TlieJ 
severity  of  the  case  is  to  be  regarded  rather  than  the  name  of  the  disease.    The 
gluten  and  other  diabetic  flours  are  unreliable;  and  I  agree  with  Flint  that,  if 
bread  be  allowed,  it  is  l>etter  to  give  the  crust  of  a  French  roll,  the  ingredients  <>£^ 
which  are  known.    Saccharine  may  be  used  to  sweeten  tea  and  coffee,  jellies,  ico^ 
cream,  and  the  like.] 

Certain  other  general  directions  are  important.  The  patient  should  take  suffi- 
cient exercise.  Kiilz  has  determined  by  means  of  accurate  experiments  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  assimilation  of  sugar  is  increased  by  muscular 
activity,  with  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  sugar.  Practical 
experience  also  shows  that  regidar  exercise  is  extremely  beneficial.  A  propcrj 
discretion  should  be  employed,  however;  nothing  would  be  more  injudicious  thaa 
to  force  a  feeble  patient  tu  exhausting  eflforts :  biit  if  the  patient  be  vigorous  and 
well  nourished,  he  should  lie  strongly  urj^ed  to  take  a  walking-trip  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  to  try  horseback  riding  and  the  like.  Methodical  massage  of  the  muscles 
sometimes  has  a  good  effect. 

Proper  care  of  the  skin  is  indispensable.  Baths,  cold  sponging,  and  douching 
may  He  emi)loyed.  Strict  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  teeth,  lest  they  be- 
come curiious.    Thorough  ventilation  should  be  maintained,  both  day  and  night,      i 

Of  internal  remedieH,  opium  should  be  named  first.  One  good  efFect  of  this 
drug  is  that  it  lessens  the  annoying  thirst.  It  sometimes  also  causes  decide*! 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine  and  sugar  excreted.  It  is  further  indicated 
when  there  is  general  restlessness  or  sleeplessness.  It  is  often  well  borne  by 
diabetic  patients,  even  in  large  doses,  A  patient  sometimes  can  take  fotir  to 
eight  grains  (gramme  0.25-0.5),  or  even  more,  of  opium  in  twenty-four  hours 
without  any  bud  effects.  We  have  repeatedly  administered  to  patients  with  a 
severe  form  of  dinbotos,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  drops  of 
laudanum,  divided  into  three  doses  daily,  with  apparently  the  best  results.  It 
should  be  especially  noted  that  the  bowels  were  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  drug. 
It  is  deserving  of  mention  that  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  such  as  morphine  and 
codeine,  possess  much  less  value  than  opium  itself. 

[The  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  worthy  of  mention  as  a  remedial  measnre. 

Purdy  seems  to  show  that  diabetes  attains  its  highest  mortality  in  thoM 
States  which  combine  relatively  high  altitudes  with  low  temperature.  A  resi- 
dence in  the  Gulf  States  or  Southern  California  may  therefore  be  curative  or  pro- 
long life.] 

The  alkalies,  and  still  more  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  enjoy  a  Teputation 
second  only  to  that  of  opium.  Ilundreds  of  patients  visit  Carlsbad,  Neueuahr, 
and  Vichy  every  j'ear,  to  return  much  benefited.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  fo^ 
gotten  that  it  is  not  merely  the  waters  which  prcnJuce  tliese  beneficial  change*' 
Other  factors  are  also  important,  in  particular  the  strict  diet,  exercise,  fresh  «i'< 
and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the  household  and  business.  Why  the  alkalies 
should  act  favorably  we  do  not  know.  Pcrhups  it  Is  because  they  neutralize  the 
abnormal  acids  in  the  organism.  Griesiiiger.  and  later  Kiilz.  as  well  as  others, 
have  made  careful  comparisons  of  the  amounts  of  sugar  excreted  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, with  and  without  the  ingestion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  Carlsbad 
water  and  similar  substances,  and  for  the  most  part  have  not  been  able  to  pe^ 
ceive  any  benefit  from  these  remedies.  Practical  experience,  however,  shows  the 
value  of  these  alkaline  waters;  and  their  use  is  to  be  roconiraended,  provided  the 
patient  is  comparatively  vigorous  and  fit  for  travel,  although  his  expectations 
should  not  be  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  there  is  interest  in  the  fact  that  certain 
remedies  which  are  antagonistic  to  fermentation  have  been  shown  by  Ebstein  and 
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Miiller  to  diminish  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  many  cases  of  diabetes.  Chief 
among  these  are  carbolic  acid  and  salicylate  of  sodium.  Carbolic  acid  is 
^ven  in  the  amount  of  ten  to  twenty  grains  (gramme  0.5-1.5)  per  diem.  The 
amount  of  salicylate  of  sodium  is  one  to  two  and  a  half  drachms  (grammes  5-10) 
laily.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  drugs  possess  the  property  ascribed  to  them ; 
)ttt  they  are  not  advantageous  to  the  patient,  inasmuch  as  the  general  condition 
is  seldom  improved  by  their  use.  On  the  contrary,  very  unpleasant  effects  are 
lometimes  observed. 

We  need  not  enumerate  all  the  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  in 
liabetes.  We  have  already  mentioned  those  that  possess  any  extended  repu- 
:ation.  We  may  therefore  merely  refer  to  certain  drugs  which  have  been  lately 
ntroduced. 

Cantani  has  suggested  the  employment  of  lactic  acid  in  the  amount  of  one  to 
;wo  and  a  half  drachms  (grammes  6-10)  per  diem,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
rater.  This  drug  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  physiological  substitute  for  sugar,  as 
g:lycerine  is  supposed  to  do  (vide  8upra),  but  it  has  no  specific  virtues.  Cer- 
tain salts  of  ammonia,  such  as  the  carbonate  and  acetate,  are  said  to  diminish 
the  excretion  of  sugar,  and  have  therefore  long  been  employed  in  diabetes. 
!}ood  results  can  not,  however,  be  claimed  for  them,  nor  for  iodoform  (3-7  grains, 
n^mme  0.2-0.4,  daily),  nor  for  the  lately  much-lauded  jambul.  The  trials  of 
lanczeatic  juice,  also,  have  led  to  no  definite  results. 

It  is  evident,  in  brief,  that  the  best  mode  of  treating  diabetes,  at  least  accord- 
ng  to  our  present  knowledge,  is  by  regulating  the  diet,  and  that  it  is  well,  in 
iddition,  to  recommend  the  employment  for  a  time  of  the  above-mentioned  min- 
ral  waters,  with  opium  and  other  internal  remedies  to  combat  special  symptoms. 
!'he  treatment  of  such  complications  as  phthisis  or  cutaneous  eruptions  need  not 
e  described  here. 

In  diabetic  coma,  camphor  or  ether,  subcutaneously,  should  be  employed, 
>gether  with  lukewarm  baths  and  douching.  In  consideration  of  the  possibility 
lat  diabetic  coma  is  connected  with  an  acid  intoxication  (vide  supra),  we  should 
[ways  try  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda,  either  by  the 
outh  or  in  an  enema,  or  by  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injection  of  a  three- 
►  five-per-cent.  solution.  The  results  thus  far,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  very 
ivorable ;  still,  sometimes  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 
.  more  important  matter  seems  to  be,  as  Naunyn  pointed  out,  the  administra- 
.on  of  two  to  five  drachms  (grammes  10-20)  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  daily, 
or  a  long  time,  to  any  diabetic  patient  whose  urine  gives  a  positive  ferric  chlo- 
ide  reaction  (vide  supra),  thus  justifying  suspicion  that  an  acid  intoxication  is 
eginning. 


CHAPTER   X 
DIABETES    INSIPIDUS 

Definition  and  MHologJ. — In  the  preceding  chapter  a  distinction  was  drawn 
«tween  diabetes  mellitus  and  the  symptomatic  condition  termed  glycosuria, 
rhere  is  a  similar  distinction  to  be  made  between  diabetes  insipidus  and  polyuria. 
*olyuria  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  urine,  and  mainly  in  the  amount  of 
rater  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  symptom  which  may  be  produced  in  many 
ifferent  ways.  In  the  first  plnop,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  ingestion  of 
irge  amounts  of  water,  or  of  the  absorption  of  serous  effusions ;  it  also  occurs  in 
ertain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  medulla  and  cerebellum ; 
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it  is  occasionally  seen,  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  in  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  and  is  a  not  very  infrequent  phenomenon  in  hysteria.  Larg« 
amounts  of  urine  are  also  secreted  in  certain  renal  diseases  (iuterstiti»d  ne- 
phritis and  amyloid  degeneration),  and  often  during  convalescence  from  avule 
diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  or  after  the  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  called 
diuretics. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  which  may  develop  idio- 
pathically  in  persons  otherwise  perfectly  healthy.    Its  aetiology  is  unknown.    It 
occasionally  seems  to  be  excited  by  emotional  disturbance,  concussion  or  other 
injury  of  the  bruin,  or  some  previous  acute  disease,  such  as  tj'phoid  or  tj'phtis 
fever,  malarial  poisoning,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.    The  disease  sometimes 
appears  in  the  syphilitic,  and  it  may,  therefore,  in  many  instances,  be  due  to  syphi- 
lis.    Patients  frequently  state  that   their  symptoms  began   immediately  after 
driuJilng  a  very  large  amount  of  some  fluid,  as  on  a  verj-  hot  day  or  after  a  long 
march.    Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  be  hereditary,  v 
to  attack  members  of  the  same  fajnily.     A  distinction  should  be  made  betweenK:^ 
genuine  diabetes  insipidus  and  those  cases  in  which  the  primary  symptom  is  no 
pulyuria,  but  an  abnurmal  thirst,  polydipsia,  so  that  the  polyuria  is  merely  ; 
result  of  drinking  so  much  water.    In  many  of  these  cases  the  polydipsia  is  un 
doubtedly  a  hysterical  symptom  (see  the  chapter  on  hysteria). 

The    true   nature   of   diabetes    insipidus    is   entirely    unknown    to   us. 
view  which  seems  most  probable  of  any  is,  that  some  nerx'ous  disturbance 
its  direct  cause.    In  support  of  this,  we  have  the  appearance  of  a  "  symptomat^^a^ 
diabetes  insipidus  *'  in  connection  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain  {vule  *upm     J^ 
and  the  fact  that  polyuria  may  be  artificially  excited  by  injury  to  a  definite  8p"«3/ 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  by  section  of  the  vagus  nerve.    Diabet^E^ 
insipidus  presents  a  most  striking  analogy  with  diabetes  mellitua.     This  is  sho^w-jj 
both  by  the  similarity  in  njtiologj'  and  symptomatology,  and  still  more  by  the  fitct 
that  occasionally  one  disease  merges  into  tho  other. 

Diabetes  insipidus  is  a  disease  of  very  infrequent  occurrence^  and  is  decided/y 
less  often  seen  than  diabetes  mellitus.     Most  patients  are  youthful  or  middir 
aged.    Genuine  diabetes  insipidus  has  also  been  observed  in  children,  perhape  in 
connection  with  hereditary  syphilis.     The  male  sex  is  somewhat  more  liable  to 
the  disease  than  the  female. 

Clinical  History. — Diabetes  insipidus  may  be  developed  gradually  or  with  cou- 
siderable  abruptness;  the  latter  case  is  especially  frequent  when  there  is  »«w 
definite  cause,  such  as  the  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  liquid,  or  traum«tisni. 

The  essential  and  characteristic  symptom  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  oi 
nrine.     This  is  usually  very  considerable.     Often  eight  or  ten  quarts  (8,0(Kl  to 
10,000  cubic  centimetres)  are  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  cases  have  rwn 
been  reported  where  the  amount  reached  the  almost  incredible  volume  of  thirty 
to  forty  quarts  (litres).    If  a  healthy  person  and  a  sufferer  from  diabetes  ineipiilu* 
are  each  given  the  same  amount  of  water  in  food  and  drink,  the  sick  man  v> 
excrete  more  urine  than  the  healthy.    In  color  the  urine  is  very  pale,  and  •ton 
times  almost  like  water.    The  specific  gravity  is  very  low.  being  usually  K^H 
1002,  or  even  1001.    The  reaction  is  slightly  acid,  sometimes  almost  neutral 

The  percentage  of  solid  constituents  in  the  urine  is,  of  course,  trifling 
total  amount  of  solids,  however,  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  ingesta,  or  im, 
is  even  somewhat  above  normal.    The  amount  of  urea,  in  particular,  scemi^ 
increased,  but  it  has  also  boon  stated  that  other  constituents  of  the  nrin«' 
been  excreted  in  abnormally  large  amounts — namely,  phosphoric  acid,  siili 
acid.  lime,  and  kroatinine,    Inosite  has  been  found  in  the  urine  by  Rtrmi 
other  observers,  so  that  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  give  diBl>etcs  in>* 
name  of  "diabetes  inosltus,"  in  distinction  from  diabetes  mellitus. 
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not  Invariably  preaont,  hnwever,  in  the  urine  of  diabetes  insipidus.    In  cases  of 
trvie  diabetes  insipidus,  albuminuria  is  extremely  exceptional. 

Another  important  symptom  is  the  excessive  thirst.  To  make  up  for  the 
of  water  by  way  of  the  kidneys  the  patient  is  obliged  to  drink  great  quantities 
liquid,  and,  indeed,  it  is  always  found  that  the  amount  of  water  ingested,  in  the 
iway  of  drink  and  solid  food,  somewhat  exceeds  the  total  volume  of  urine  excreted, 
Oespite  this,  the  tongue  is  usually  dry,  as  is  ftlso  the  skin,  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion being  considerably  below  the  normal  amount.  The  furunculosis  seen  in  dia- 
betes mellitus  is  exceptional  in  diabetes  insipidus.  The  same  is  true  of  pruritus, 
biilanitis,  etc.  Occasionally  profuse  salivation  has  been  associated  with  the 
disease. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  various  internal  organs  are  few.  Cataract  has  been 
occasionally  observed,  but  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  diabetes  mellitus.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  most  cases  the  appetite  is  not 
excessive.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  slightly  constipated.  There  is  seldom  much 
frastro-intestinal  disturbance,  unless  from  some  chance  complication.  The  sexual 
functions  are  usually  unimpaired. 

The  general  health  is  cousiderrtblj'  afFected  in  cases  of  any  severity.  The 
patient  becomes  emaciated.  Languid,  and  feeble,  and  has  no  inclination  to  mental 
or  physical  exertion.  Sleep  is  often  disturbed,  the  mind  depressed.  The  tempera- 
ture is  normal,  or  even  a  trifle  below  normal,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  large 
amount  of  oold  water  drunk. 

Diiik'tos  insipidus  is  a  very  chronic  disease.  If  there  is  no  serious  complica- 
tion it  may  last  for  decades,  yet  there  are  cases  that  run  a  more  rapid  and  iinfa- 
Torftblecour8<?.  Sometimes  there  are  considerable  vicissitudes  in  the  condition  of 
the  piiiient,  in  part  dependent  upon  extemal  circumstances  and  in  part  appar- 
ently spontaneous.  In  case  some  intercurrent  acute  disease  develops  there  may 
be,  during  its  continuance,  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine 
<'Xpreted. 

The  termination  is  usually  imfavorable.  Recovery  is  extremely  rare.  In  the 
more  fortunate  cases  the  condition  finally  becomes  stationary,  and  the  patient 
attains  to  advanced  years.  Sometimes,  however,  death  occurs  more  prematurely, 
wing  usually  hastened  by  phthisis  or  some  similar  complication. 

Weil  has  lately  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  this  disease  the  results  of  an 
acrurut^  study  of  its  hereditary  and  apparently  congenital  variety.  Weil  narrates 
tae  history  of  a  family  in  which  marked  p<:)lyurin  and  corresponding  polydipsia 
appeared  in  numerous  members  for  several  generations.  These  persona  all  en- 
joyed excellent  health,  with  this  exception;  and  most  of  them  attained  old  age. 
"^e  hardly  need  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  form  of  the  disease  is  radically 
different  from  the  ordinary  acquired  variety.  Perhaps  its  true  cause  is  an  abnor- 
P^l  congenital  permeability  of  the  glomeruli,  but  we  have  no  certain  information 
'•i regard  to  it. 

Poit-mortem  Appearances. — Such  lesions  as  have  been  found  in  diabetes  in- 
"pidus  are  usually  the  result  of  fortuitous  complications,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
**r<?inoraa,  and  pneumonia.  There  are  but  very  few  changes  referable  directly  to 
the  disease  itst-lf :  among  these  are  enlargement  of  the  kidneys  and  dilatation  of 
-^  Ureters.  In  rare  instances  a  possible  cause  for  the  symptoms  has  brren  found 
'Q  Sonie  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system,  but  these  were  cases  of  symptomatic 
P^'yuria  and  not  of  genuine  dialietes  insipidus.  Instancea  of  this  sort  are  scon  in 
<*nnectiiin  with  tumors  or  iiiflainnintory  changes  in  the  medulla  or  cerebellum, 
"Id  t-xo^^to^es  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

XHagnosis. — The  characteristic  urinaiy  phenomena  usually  render  the  diagno- 
sis of  diabetes  insipidus  an  easy  matter.    It  is  of  course  necessary  to  exclude  such 
as  might  occasion  symptomatic  polyuria  (vide  supra)  ;  but  this  is  seldom 
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difficult  if  we  make  a  careful  physical  examination  and  duly  consider  all  the 
attendant  symptoms.  The  diiierential  diagnosis  between  dial>ete6  in^ipidtu  wi 
diabetes  mellitus  can  almost  invariably  be  made  by  means  of  the  urinometer.  If 
the  specific  gravity  is  below  normal,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  lest  for  MJgar. 
although  in  doubtful  cases  this  is  the  sole  criterion*  [The  early  stage  of  con- 
tracted kidney  has  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  diabetes  insipidus. — V.] 

Treatment. — No  special  injunctions  with  regard  to  diet  are  re<)uii«(l.  It 
would  of  course  be  a  mistake  to  forbid  the  patient  to  assuage  his  ex<v*&ive  ihirrt; 
but  we  may  possibly  lessen  the  umoiiiit  of  water  drunk  by  prescribing  bits  of  iof, 
or  lemonade  and  other  acid  drinks.  Opium  sometimes  lessens  both  the  thirst  ami 
the  amount  of  urine  excreted.  Rather  large  doses  should  be  prescriM,  *i7 
fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  several  times  a  day.  It  is  also  importaot  tbi 
the  skin  should  be  well  cared  for  by  means  of  baths  and  friction,  and  every  fflori 
should  be  made  to  promote  the  general  vigor  of  the  patient.  He  should  hsiv 
nourishing  food  and  good  air. 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of  internal  remedies  recommended  an  »!*- 
cifie«,  but.  in  geneml,  we  can  expect  no  grent  results  from  them.  Most  omplowl 
are  valerian,  of  which  one  to  one  and  a  half  drachms  (grammes  5-Hi)  arc  gmti 
daily  in  powder,  or  infusion;  and  ergotine,  of  which  one  and  a  half  to  eigbt  gruii* 
(gramme  0.1-0.5)  are  given  several  times  a  day.  Other  remedies  which  are  «iiiil 
to  have  been  sometimes  tried  with  benefit  are  carbolic  acid,  atropine,  and  ^ 
bromides;  also,  galvanization  of  the  cervicid  cord. 

Occasionally  we  may  find  an  apparent  cause  for  the  disease  and  endeavor  to 
remove  it.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  mercurial  inunction*  should  Ir* 
tried,  perhaps  in  combination  with  Iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Sometime*, 
as  we  can  confirm  by  our  uwn  exp*>rieiicc.  they  have  an  excellent  effect.  Of  c»>uw. 
where  there  is  symptomatic  polyuria,  the  primary  disease,  such  as  hysteria.  ^^^ 
roands  treatment,  [Da  Costa  and  others  report  Tery  good  results  as  following tlic 
administration  of  ergot,] 


CHAPTER   XI 
GOtrr 

.SItiology. — Thomas  Sydenham  was  the  first  to  write  a  careful  clinical  dwcr'?" 
lion  of  gout.  He  himself  suffered  from  the  disease  for  about  forty  years,  anJ  ^ 
has  given  a  detailed  description  of  his  own  case  in  the  treatise  which  he  publi*^ 
in  1683,  under  the  title  "  Tractatus  de  podagra  et  hydroix'."  It  was,  however.  ^'"' 
laston  who,  in  1797,  threw  the  first  light  upon  the  peculiar  anomaly  of  metabuli*"^ 
which  exists  in  this  disease.  He  demonstrated  that  the  gouty  deposits  founrf  '" 
the  joints  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  mainly  uric  acid.  From  his  time  «»»"' 
important  point  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  the  reM"™ 
between  the  symptoms  of  gout  and  disiturbances  in  the  manufacture  and  excrrt'"" 
of  uric  acid.  In  1848  Garrod  showed  that  in  gout  the  blood  contains  an  tsef^ 
of  uric  acid,  and  that  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys  is  diraini»l>"*- 
He  was  thus  in  a  position  to  frame  a  theory  consistent  with  all  the  clinical  f«<^- 
Numerous  investigations  have  been  undertaken  since  his  day;  but  we  stilly 
main  with  regard  to  gout  in  a  piosition  analogous  to  that  which  wo  hold  to««^ 
diabetes.    We  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  •«•"' 


"  [Compare,  however,  the  author'i  BtAtemcnts  on  pmre  7.VJ. — TiiA3«ii,l 
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tablished  facts  i-elafing  to  it,  but  we  do  nut  know  why  the  normal  cheniicBl  pro- 
lesses  are  disturbed,  and  we  are  unable  to  explain  the  connection  between  the 
'arious  phenomena  observed. 

Clinical  experience  has  taught  list  certain  remote  causes  of  gout,  first  of  which 
omes  heredity.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  cases  occur  in  patients  whose  families 
»ve  already  suffered  from  the  disease,  or  have  given  other  indications  of  the 
Kric-acid  diathesis — such  as  renal  calculi ;  and  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace 
liis  transmitted  taint  through  many  generations.  It  is  decidedly  more  apt  to 
less  down  through  the  male  members  of  the  family  than  through  the  female. 

Next  in  importance  to  hereditary  influences  is  the  mode  of  life.  From  time 
l&memorial  this  has  been  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  It  has 
pen  a  matter  of  universal  belief  that  over-feeding,  and  especially  the  ingestiun  of 
po  large  a  quantity  of  albuminfiids,  is  strongly  provo«?ativc  of  the  disease.  The 
pme  opinion  has  been  held  with  regard  to  persistent  over-indulgence  in  alco- 
lolic  beverages.  Seneca  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire  women  practiced  such  excesses  that  they  were  as  subject  to  gout  as  the 
len,  and  on  old  verse  runs:  "  Wine  is  the  father  of  gout,  feasting  is  its  mother, 
kid  Venus  is  the  midwife,"  That  this  old  view  of  gout  as  a  rich,  man's  disease 
las  much  truth  in  it  can  not  be  denied.  The  not  infrequent  cases  of  genuine 
but  which  we  observe  every  year  in  Erlangen  attack  mainly  great  beer  drinkers, 
rho  for  years  have  imbibed  three  or  four  litres  of  beer  a  day;  but,  on  the 
tlier  hand,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  refer  all  cases  of  genuine  gout  to  an  im- 
proper mode  of  life,  and  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol.  Sometimes  genuine 
louty  arthritis  is  seen  in  individuals  who  have  always  lived  moderately,  or  who 
ave  even  been  in  needy  circximstances. 

Besides  alcohol,  there  is  another  well-known  poison  which  is  capable,  by  ita 
bronic  action,  of  producing^  that  change  in  metabolism  which  forms  the  founda- 
lon  of  gout;  we  refer  to  lead.  We  are  absolutely  certain  that  persons  who  have 
Kuch  to  do  with  lead,  such  as  compositor*  and  house-painters,  suffer  with  com- 
■rative  frequency  from  genuine  gout,  with  deposits  of  uric  acid  in  the  joints. 
Ve  have  repeatedly  seen  casfs  of  this  sort  in  Leipsic  and  Erlangen.  In  a  sur- 
rising  number  of  patients  lead-poisoning  is  associated  with  contracted  kidney. 
We  have  repeatedly  observed  that  the  combination  of  chronic  alcoholism  and 
■ironic  lead-poisoning  is  especially  provocative  of  gout. 

With  regard  to  all  other  alleged  {etiological  factors,  confirmatory  evidence  ia 
Icking.  Possibly,  however,  when  the  foundation  for  the  disease  is  already  laid, 
n  attack  may  be  excited  by  certain  determining  causes — ^namely,  trauma,  taking 
bid,  errors  in  diet,  or  mental  emotion. 

The  geographical  distributinn  nf  gout  is  remarkably  unequal.  The  disease  ia 
lore  frequent  in  England  than  in  Germany,  although  in  the  latter  country 
brtain  regions  appear  to  l>e  more  jiffi-eted  by  it  than  others.  In  Leipsic  gout 
eenned  to  us  to  be  rather  rarp,  but  in  Bnvarin  it  is  more  common. 

Gout  is  rarely  seen  in  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle  or 
dvam-ed  life.  Men  are  much  more  often  attacked  than  women. 
I  Clinical  History. — Gout  may  produce  symptomH  in  many  different  organs; 
(Ut  its  effect  upm  the  joints  is  so  characteristic  that  the  arthritic  disturbwnce 
IBS  long  been  termed  "  normal  or  rejrular  gnxit."  in  contradistinction  from  "  at,\'pi- 
),  internal  gout,"  This  rlistinctinn  is  of  course  an  artificial  one.  for  the  various 
enomena  of  gout  present  the  most  mntiifotd  gradations  and  transitions.  It  will, 
iwever,  l>e  advantageous,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  practical  insight  into  the  vari- 
s  symptoniR  of  the  disease,  if  we  first  discuss  the  so-called  "  typical  attack  of 
ot/'  subsequently  wpjiending  a  description  of  the  other  manifestations  of  the 
ase.  Furthermore,  the  regular  attack  of  gout  is,  in  at  least  a  majority  of 
(vide  infra),  the  first  and  esrliest  symptom  of  the  disease. 
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1.  The  typical  fittuck  of  pout  (primary  articular  iprout)  is  soinetimf!*  a 
but  it  is  often  preceded  for  a  li>ngt'r  or  shorter  period  by  certain  prcnm 
symptoms,  the  nifunin/?  of  whicli,  t}i(nig^h  not  evident  to  one  who  is  uboul  lo  su: 
from  his  first  attunk,  is  sutfii-iently  clear  to  more  experienced  patients,  lurtiotj^ 
larly  as  each  individual  case  is  npt  to  present  a  marked  similarity  in  the  itrudr«-»»jj. 
flta  o?  the  separate  paroxysms.     Those  prcrnouitory  symptoms  vary  in  diffcr-r»oj 
individuiilH.     Soinr'tiincs  ihey  consist  of  dys|X'ptic  disturbances:  sotnetimeii  ^f  0 
feeling  of  languor  and  mental  depression;  very  often  of  drug^ng.  nni»cxilar 
pains  or  cramps  in  the  waives  of  the  leffs;  or  again  of  slight  feveriahnesa.  witii 
chilliness,  sense  of  heat,  and  perspiration.     These  prfwJnjmes  occur  a  longer  ,,r 
shorter  time  before  the  true  attack  of  gout.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con 
feased  that  a  patient  may  feel  unusually  well  just  before  an  attack. 

The  attack  is  noticeably  apt  to  begin  in  the  night-time,  or  very  early  in  the 
morning.  The  patient  is  awakened  by  a  sudden  and  very  violent  pain  in  tb* 
metfttarso-phalangeal  joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes  ("podagra").  The  juinf 
becomes  swollen,  the  skin  over  it  red.  hot,  and  tense,  the  veins  in  the  neipllbo^ 
hood  distended.  At  the  same  time  there  is  chilliness  and  moderate  fever  (101*- 
im"";  aS-S'-SO**  C).  This  condition  persists  till  morning.  Then  the  pain  i» 
almost  sure  to  abate,  the  fever  to  remit  at  the  same  time  that  sweating  lie)pD«, 
and  the  patient  to  feel  tulenibly  well  during  the  day.  The  joint,  however,  rt- 
mains  swollen,  with  inflanmiation  and  a?dema.  The  next  night  the  p«in  he^in* 
again,  and  there  is  a  fresh  fnver;  and  these  alternations  arc  repealed,  (l6  a  nik 
for  three  to  seven  days.  Usually  there  are  not  many  other  symptoms  pre!i*nt; 
the  appetite  is  impaired,  hut  in-ilinurily  there  are  no  marked  gastric  disturbsnoefc 
such  as  eructations  and  vomiting,  or  intestinal  symptoms.  There  ma.v  1#  i 
slight  bronchitis.  Even  when  the  attack  ia  more  jjersistent  than  this,  tlir  piia 
is  usually  naieh  less  severe  after  the  first  two  or  three  nighta.  After  that  tia* 
it  gradually  abates;  and  it  ia  commonly  said  that  an  attack  is  brief  in  p^opa^ 
tion  to  the  violence  of  its  first  symptoms.  When  the  pain  ceases,  awellinjj  ««* 
disappears,  the  skin  undergf»es  a  slight  desquamation  and  resumes  it?  nnrm»i 
appearance,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  rapidly  improves,  and  he  is  I'ffD 
found  to  be  better  after  an  attack  than  he  was  Iw^fon^. 

For  theoretical  purposes  (  ride  infra)  it  wovild  he  very  advantageous  to  pi**^* 
a  more  ae<*nrate  knmvledge  of  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  in  particular  of  ^h*" 
excretion  of  uric  acid  during  the  attack  and  at  other  times.     Aa  yet.  how«*t»?''» 
there  have  been  but  few  careful  investigations  made,  and  these  have  led  to  toja^" 
what  contradictory  conclusions.    Oarrod  has  made  a  very  important  obscnratio**  • 
it  is,  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  diminishes  several  days  beforf  tb* 
commencement  of  an  attack,  and  remains  diminished  during  the  at.t.ick.    Sttb«***" 
quently  to  the  attack  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  said  to  be  above  nornml.   1^ 
contrnttt  with  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  the  amount  of  uric  iicitl  *** 
the  bUfod  is  incn^ased  during  the  iittack.     This  is  an  important  fact  which  wi^* 
discovered  by  (^arrod,  and  which  has  been  confirmed  by  others,  including  SaI*"^ 
mon,  Klempcrer,  and  others. 

If  there  has  been  one  attack  of  gout,  there  are  almost  sure  to  be  others.  Tli*"*^ 
come  sooner  or  later,  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  and  separated  by  v**)c^- 
months.  or  even  years.  The  attacks  recur  at  long  intervals  in  mild  rii*«,  w> 
frequently  and  at  gradually  diminishing  intervals  in  the  severe.  Sprinj?  « 
autumn  are  regarded  ns  the  time  when  attacks  of  trout  are  most  apt  to  pcrur- 
these  subsequent  attacks  the^grent  toe  still  remains  the  part  most  constantly  ■ 
Bcvorely  affected:  but  other  jnints  may  also  suffer — for  example,  the  wri»U  t**^ 
small  joints  of  the  fingers  (see  Fig.  ^2).  the  knee,  or  the  shoulder.  In  all  th'-^-^ 
joints  there  appears  an  acute  and  very  painful  inflammation,  with  considfnb*^ 
Bwelling  of  the  affected  parts.    Sometimes  traumatism  apparently  delenninci 


iBliEation  of  the  gouty  disturbnnce.  In  eaoh  attack,  the  trouble  is  usually  con- 
ed to  a  single  joint.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  or  advaii(*ed  casus  that  several 
nta  are  simultaneously  invaded. 

The  longer  the  disease  has  lusted,  the  less  tj-pical  are  the  separate  attacks, 
lere  niay  now  be  less  suffering  at  the  time  of  an  attack;  but  the  articular 


Fio.  **^.— Acut*  attAok  of  (rout  In  the  julnts  of  llir  llriKiT?.    lPcr«on*)  obik^rraiiiiu.) 


mges  are  more  persistent.  The  joints  gradually  become  defornieti.  There  are 
Dptoms  referable  to  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  gout  gradually  passes  into 
second  chronic  stage.  Ocoflsionnlly  the  diseiiso  is  irregular  and  atypical  from 
incipiency;  and  the  first  manifestations  may  not  be  arthritic,  but  referable 
the  kidneys  (vide  infra)  or  othfr  ortriuis. 

2.  Chronic  Gout  and  the  Gouty  Diseases  of  Varions  Organs.— As  a  rule,  the 
ist  striking  results  of  chrnuic  ^rmit  an;  tjje  rhangt'.s  in  the  joints*.  There  is  a 
idual  development  of  miirked  deformity,  particularly  in  the  small  joints  of  the 

P,  the  joints  of  the  gre:it  toe,  and  less  often  the  other  joints.  The  fingers 
ig.  83)  are  deflected  towurd  the  ulnar  side,  at  the  metaearpo-phalangeal 
tots,  as  in  arthritis  defonujnis.  an<i  jit  the  same  time  thi'  fingers,  as  a  whole,  are 
ckened,  particularly  at  the  joints.  Almost  always  the  small  finger-joints  early 
flergo  firm  anchylosis.  The  great  toes  are  often  bent  out  of  shape.  Not  iufre- 
Bntly  there  are  formed  around  s(»me  of  the  joints  which  are  often  attacked, 
rticularly  the  metatarso-phaljingeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  soft  fluctuating 
i^  which  are  very  painful.    If  these  burst  spontaneously,  or  if  they  are  in- 


Fia,  $),  — Chmitfi^^  '"  i'<t'  j"iuts  of  iLe  IlugerB  in  geuuiiie  ckrunic  guui. 


Gout  may  ufFect  the  mucous  meinbraiiea.    A  ffouty  dysi>epsia  is  verj'  frequent. 
Its  symptoms  are  more  or  less  seven*.     The  ffouty  are  also  subject  to  intestinal 
catarrh  of  varj-ing'  severity,  and  to  bniuchitis  and  conjuuctivitia,  as  well  as  I 
catarrh  of  the  urinary  organs.     Ebstein  regards  "gouty  gonorrhiBa  "  as  essen 
tially  a  catarrh  of  the  excretory  duets  of  the  prostate  gland.    It  is  not  an  eas; 
matter  to  e.\plain  why  these  various  forms  of  catarrh  should  occur  in  gout^ 
Some  of  them   may  be  complicsitions.     In  other  cases   they  are  doubtless  llu^ 
result  of  passive  congestion,  due  to  curdiac  failure  (vitif  infra) ;  but  in  still  otlif 
instauces  it  uuist  he  confessed  that  they  are  appan-ntly  due  to  the  toxic  iufluenc 
of  the  accumulated  uric  acid  or  other  uo.xinus  pnulucts  of  abuuritial  metabolisii 

[My  experience,  though  far  more  limited  than  that  of  Draper,  uevertheles 
leads  me  to  lielieve,  as  he  does,  that  the  irregular  forms  of  gout  are  by  no  mean 
uncommon  in  women  as  an  inheritance  from  a  previous  generation.  The  man 
festatioiiN  in  some  of  these  cases  are  so  ill-dcfincd  that  a  diagnosis  may  he  dilB 
cult  without  a  knowledge  of  the  family  history;  in  other  cases,  more  or  lesn  d« 
fonnity  of  the  smaller  joints,  or  slight  recurrent  swellings  of  those  parts,  ihro' 
much  light  on  the  condition  underlying  the  symptoms.] 

Inflammation  of  serous  membranes — for  example,  of  the  pleura — also  oocurw 
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id  there  may  be  pneumonia.  The  skin  not  infrequently  suffers  from  acute  or 
chronic  eczema,  which  soraetimea  appears  to  be  referable  directly  to  the  gout. 
Keratitis,  iritis,  and  other  inflammatory  disturbances  of  the  eye  are  also  said  to 
be  caused  directly  by  gout.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  has  been  repeatedly  found,  aud 
is  probably  to  he  referred  chietiy,  in  our  opinion,  to  chronic  alcoholism. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  these  gouty  miinifestations  are  referable  to 
the  kidneys  aud  to  the  circulatory  system.  The  disorder  of  the  latter  is  some- 
times symptomatic  of  the  renal  trouble,  but  in  other  instances  it  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  it.  There  may  be  severe  gouty  arthritis  for  years  without  any  lesion 
of  the  kidneys ;  but  this  is  exceptional.  In  severe  cases  of  gout  it  is  the  rule  that. 
aooner  or  later,  symptoms  of  renal  disorder  present  themselves.  The  so-called 
"  gouty  kidney  "  is  a  form  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  However  important 
tbie  complication,  its  sympt<»ms  do  not  need  to  be  discussed  here,  as  ihcy  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  seen  in  ordinary  cases  of  contracted  kidney  {vide  page  628 
et  9eq.).  The  distinctive  sympt<Mu  of  this  disturbnnre  is  albuminuria;  and  the 
gradually  developing  secondary  hyf>ertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  pivot  on 
vrhich  turns  the  whole  future  course  of  the  disease.  So  long  as  the  heart  remains 
capable  of  performing  its  functions,  the  condition  of  the  piitient  will  probably 
remain  endurable  if  not  actually  comfortable.  Finally,  however,  compensation 
is  sure  to  become  impaired;  and  then  appear  cederaa,  dyspnuea,  debility,  and 
emaciation — in  short,  all  the  familiar  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure.  A  speedy 
eud  may  be  brought  about  by  uremia,  cerebral  embolisim,  or  cerebral  haemorrhage; 
but  in  other  cases  the  patient  auffera  for  years,  both  from  the  heart  disease  and 
from  fresh  arthritic  attacks. 

The  cardiac  hiTwrtrophy  just  mentioned  is  the  result  of  the  contracted  kidney. 
Other  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  system  appear  to  be  referable  directly  to  the 
gout  itself.  Among  these  are  chronic  endocarditis  or  myocfttditis,  and  perhaps 
-certain  "  functional "  symptoms,  such  as  palpitation  and  angina.  An  important 
symptom  is  chronic  endarteritis  or  arterio-sclerosis.  This  is  often  seen  in  gouty 
subjects,  and  in  many  instances  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  gout.  Some- 
times, also,  there  are  gouty  lesions  of  the  veins,  such  as  varicijsities  or  throm- 
bosis. Of  course,  these  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  may.  in  their  turn,  give  rise 
to  various  disorders. 

In  a  few  very  rare  instances  gout  seems  to  attack  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

ually,  however,  the  nervous  disturbances  seen  in  gout  are,  as  already  stated, 

ptoms  of  uraemia,  or  of  circulatorj-  disturbance,  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries,  and  the  like.  The  patient  may  also  have  certain  functional  nervous 
troubles,  such  as  neuralgia  or  migraine.  The  direct  cause  of  these  is  seldom 
evident. 

ComplicatioaB  of  Gout.— Apart  from  chance  complications  there  are  several 
morbid  condJiions  which  undoubtedly  may  stand  in  close  relation  to  gout. 
Among  these  is.  first,  the  formation  of  renal  calculi,  or  gravel  (q.  v.).  This 
has  often  been  observed  in  gouty  persons.  Another  not  very  infrequent  combina- 
tion is  gout  and  diabetes  mellitus;  ordinarily,  attacks  of  gout  appear  first,  and 
later  glycosuria  develops.  Often  pout  and  diabetes  seem  to  olfernate.  The  con- 
nection between  the  two  affections  seems  to  us  to  be  that  both  diseases  result 
from  the  same  cause  (chronic  aloohoUsm.  less  often  heredity),  so  that  they  de- 
velop together,  or  one  after  the  other.  Equally  obvious  is  the  explanation  of  the 
frequent  association  of  gnut  with  obesity,  arterio-sclernsis.  etc. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Gout.  Theory  of  its  Nature.— The  essential  ana- 
tomical lesion  in  gout  consists  in  an  abundant  deposit  of  cryBtalline  urates  in  the 
tissues.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  aff»''ctcd  joints,  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of 
which  are  often  completely  covered  with  white,  chalk-like  material.  In  severe 
^•ases  the  same  appearance  may  also  be  presented  by  the  articular  ligaments,  ten- 
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dons,  and  burse,  while  there  ure  at  the  same  time  numerous  coueretioii&  of  urate* 
here  aud  there  beneath  the  skin.     These  deposits  are  composed  mainly  of  acui 
Bodic  urate,  with  truces  of  ealcic  urate,  calcic  phosphate,  and  eodic  chloride?. 
However  certain  it  is  that  these  abnoniiul  deposits  of  uric  acid  should  be  n«gBrd<--<l 
as  the  pathognomonic  si^  of  gout,  we  are  absolutely  without  knowledge  ita    Xjo 
their  origin  and  intrinsic  importance.     One  question  in  particular  remaiju  an>, 
solved — whether  the  deposits  of  uric  acid  excite  the  inflammatory  symptoms,   o 
whether,  conversely,  the  deposits  of  uric  acid  are  secondiiry  and  are  formed  in  t  i« 
sues  already  attacked  by  the  disease.    Ebstein  believes  that  the  process  of  the  p«>e- 
cipitation  of  uric  acid  is  invariably  preceded  by  a  tissue  necrosis.    The  uric  aoic£ 
while  still  in  solution  acts  as  a  chemical  irritant  upon  the  cartilage  here  and  thejie, 
and  thus  prctduces  necrosis,  whereupon  the  urates  are  crystallized  out  and  depos- 
ited ;  but  this  view  has  not  escniJcd  coutradietion.  and  possibly  the  j»rimary  damagr 
in  gout  is  due  not  to  the  uric  acid  itself,  but  to  some  other  noxious  subsUncr. 

The  nephritis  of  gout  corresponds  in  its  pathological  appearances  to  that  of  tV 
true  contracted  kidney,  with  one  exception;  the  organs  usutdly  pn-^ient  deposit* 
of  uric  acid  or  urates,  in  stripes,  both  in  the  lumen  of  the  urinary  tubules  And  tUo 
in  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  interstitial  tissue.    In  the  connective  ttMne  it  m 
probable  that  some  lesion  precedes  the  deposit. 

The  lesions  presented  by  the  heart,  blfx»d- vessels,  and  remaining  parts  of  tlv* 
body  are  not  especially  chirracteristic  of  the  disease.  The  blood  of  gouty  subjectn. 
as  Garrod  demonstrated,  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  gout  our  knowledge  is  still  more  limited  and 
unreliable  than  in  the  case  of  diabetes,     Tli«*  ciirlier  view  w»s  tliat  in  pout  «m 
excessive  formation  of  uric  acid  took  place  be<%iuse  of  the  incomjilete  oxidation 
of  uric  acid  into  urea.    This  view  has  been  losing  ground,  because  of  late  it  i* 
assumed  that  uric  acid  xr  not  at  all  an  end-product  of  the  ordinary  metamorphiws* 
of  albumen,  but  that  it  is  the  specific  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  nucleiiH'. 
which  is  the  special  form  of  albumen  contained  in  the  cell  nuclei;  thus  uric  AciJ 
resembles  the  atloxur  bases — that  is,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  etc.    Upon  the  •"" 
gestion  of  ordinary  albumen  the  nric  acid  is  not  increased,  but  it  is  increiised  V? 
food  rich  in  nucleine — for  example,  liver  or  sweetbread.    The  formation  of  un** 
acid  seems,  however,  to  be  pnrticulnrly  favored  by  the  destruction  of  the  nuclfio** 
already  organized  in  the  body,  and  especially  the  nucleated  white  corpuscles,  bo* 
whether  there  is  in  gout  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  or  wh«ti>" 
merely  a  normal  amount  is  formed  and  its  excretion  through  the  kidneys  is  h*"" 
dered,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  say.    Many  authors  have  assumed  that  the  bl<-"»<'** 
is  less  alkaline  than  nominl,  and  consequently  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  the  ^^f^ 
sues;  but  the  most  reliable  investigations  do  not  indicate  any  marked  change 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.     In  brief,  the  true  riddle  of  gout,  the  special  r^ 
which  uric  acid  plnys  in  this  disease,  is  as  yet  unsolved. 

Bia^osis. — It  is  usually  easy  to  recognize  an  acute  attack  of  gout.  The  s-*» 
den  onset  of  the  pain  and  its  localization  in  one  of  the  great  toes  are  very  cli.** 
acteristic  symptoms,  and  render  it  easy  to  distingiiish  V»etween  it  and  other  ac«^ 
affections  of  the  joints.  When  an  acute  attack  of  gout  affects  other  joir» 
we  have  a  sudden  development  of  marked  swelling  and  tenderness  in  one  sin,, 
place,  and  a  comparatively  rnpid  abatement  c«f  the  inflammation,  while  in  ■«?«-' 
articular  rheumatism  the  disease  attacks  several  joints,  and  moves  quickly  fr 
one  to  another;  so  that  usually  the  two  diseases  can  be  readily  distinguish 
The  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  in  which  "< 
symptoms  are  more  obscure,  but  in  such  cases  we  can  usually  obtain,  by  i^fin 
questioning,  an  account  of  the  previous  occurrence  of  typical  gouty  par 
and  the  existence  of  certain  setiological  factors,  such  as  heredity,  mode  t-i  n 
or  chronic  poisoning  from  alcohol  or  lead,  which  are  of  considerable  diagno* 
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importance.  In  chronic  nrticulnr  grout  the  main  question  is  its  diagnosis  from 
wdiuary  arthritia  deformans.  Tht-  extcnial  appearance  of  the  diseased  joints 
Es  not  of  itself  decisive,  although  the  gouty  arthritis  leads  to  greater  and  more 
ditfuse  enlargement,  especially  in  the  fingers,  and  much  oftener  occasions  com- 
plete anchylosis  in  individual  joints  than  does  arthritis  deformans.  The  most  im- 
portant means  of  diagrnosis,  however,  in  every  case,  are  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
previous  history  with  regard  to  typical  attacka  of  gout,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
ebaracteristic  gouty  changes — such  as  tophi  breaking  open.  We  should  also  bear  in 
mind,  with  regard  to  differential  diagnosis,  the  chronic  arthritis  of  gonorrhcea. 
If  there  is  chronic  nephritis  of  gouty  origin,  its  source  can  be  recognized  only 

iona  ita  association  with  other  indubitable  symptoms  of  gout,  particxilarly  typi- 
cal gouty  paroxysms,  unless  possibly  the  knowledge  of  certain  fietiological  factore. 
Inch  as  a  history  of  gout  in  the  family  or  of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  should  put  ua 
Upon  the  right  track.  Ebstein  has  re|x>rtr>d  cases  of  **  primary  renal  gnui  ''  where 
Ibere  was  no  arthritis  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  Such  cases  can 
leldom  be  correctly  diagnosticated  during  life. 

Brief  mention  should  here  be  made  of  an  experiment  performed  by  Garrod, 
wrhicb  may  be  employed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  uric  acid  in  the  bloi:»d,  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  A  drachm  or  two  of  blood-serura,  or  of  the  serum  obtained 
from  a  fly-blister,  is  put  into  a  shallow  watch-glfiss,  and  six  or  eight  dri>jig  of  a 
thirty-per-cent.  solution  of  acetic  acid  are  added  to  it.    A  linen  thread  is  then 

aid  in  the  fluid,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  at  a  moderate  temperature  for 
about  a  day.  If  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  in  the  fluid  is  sufliciently  large,  crystals 

Ef  that  acid  will  now  be  found  on  the  thread  and  may  be  recognized  by  their  shape 
nd  chemical  reaction.  This  "  thread  test "  of  Garrod's  is  not  extensively  used, 
>eeause  it  does  not  succeed  unless  there  is  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  uric 
fccid  in  the  blood,  and,  furthermore,  uric  acid  may  exist  in  the  blood  in  health,  or 
in  other  di.^eases  than  gout. 

Prognosis. — However  favorable  the  prognosis  may  be  with  regard  to  the  sin- 
j^le  gouty  attack,  yet  a  permanent  release  from  the  disease  is  rarely  to  be  hoped 
for.  Only  such  patients  as,  from  the  first  appearance  of  gout,  pursue  most  care- 
fully all  the  requisite  prophylactic  and  dietetic  measures,  can  expect  that  future 
Bttacks  will  be  rare  and  comparatively  mild,  and  that  severe  lesions  of  the  internal 
pfrgans  will  not  occur.  So  long  as  the  kidneys  and  other  viscera  are  intact,  there 
Is  no  immediate  danger  to  life,  and  the  patient  may  attain  advanced  years 
despite  his  gout.  The  gradual  and  chronic  alterations  in  the  joints  may,  how- 
ever, impede  locomotion  as  well  as  all  other  movements  of  the  body.  Except  for 
this,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  is 
often  one  of  tolerable  comfort.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  patient 
will  feel  at  his  very  best  directly  after  a  severe  paroxysm,  while  rudimentary  or 
Atypical  attacks  are  often  regarded  as  an  ill  omen.  Really,  however,  there  is  no 
serious  danger  until  chronic  nephritis  has  developed.  The  prognosis  then  be- 
comes as  unfavorable  as  in  the  other  forma  of  contracted  kidney  (q.  r.),  and 
involves  the  same  possibilities. 

Treatment. — All  authorities  agree  that  the  first  essential  in  treating  gout  is  a 
proper  regimen.  Unless  the  patient  has  energy  enough  to  yield  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  regarding  diet  and  mode  of  life  in  general,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  his  disease,  no  great  benefit  can  be  obtained  from  treatment. 

Various  authorities  have,  of  late,  prescribed  special  diets  for  the  gouty.  The 
Various  and  almost  contradictory  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  gout  have  led  to 
extremely  diverse  dietetic  injunctions.  If  we  cling  to  simple  practical  experi- 
^ce,  the  general  conclusion  for  centuries  has  been  that  we  should  enjoin  upon 
|outy  subjects  moderation  in  everything,  most  of  all  in  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
ia  meat. 
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We  should  advise,  therefore,  that  the  total  amount  of  meat  eaten  should  be 
limited,  and  fhat  so-called  "white"  meat  (veal,  mutton,  fowl,  fish)  should,  on  thf- 
whole,  be  preferred  to  "  red  "  meat  (beef  and  g-ame).  The  cellular  organs  (liver, 
kidneys,  sweetbread,  brain)  are  now  usually  forbidden,  out  of  reg'ard  to  the  alxivt*- 
mentioned  views  as  to  the  formation  of  uric  aeid.  Milk  nud  eggs  may  be  allowed, 
fat  and  carbohydrates  are  to  be  given  freely,  or  to  be  limited,  according  to  the 
^neral  nutrition  of  the  patient.  Gouty  subjects  who  are  obese  should  have  less 
of  8Uch  articles  of  diet,  while  emaciated  patients  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
take of  them.  Green  vegetables  that  are  easily  digested,  such  as  spinach,  saluti. 
kohl  rabi,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  asparagus,  have  long  been  regarded  as 
■especially  suitable.  The  most  appropriate  beverages  are  water,  milk,  tea,  and 
f'oflfee,  also  the  ordinary  mineral  waters,  Seltzer,  Giesshiibler,  and  leraonadf. 
Fruits,  esixjcially  when  cooked,  are  usually  permissible  and  to  be  recommended.  _  .^i^ 
Such  alcoholic  beverages  as  beer  and  wine  are  to  be  allowed  in  very  small  quau —  _^j, 
titles,  if  at  all.  In  general,  we  should  not  be  schematic  and  theoretical  in  out^  ^f 
dietetic  prescriptions,  but  should  consider  the  individual.  The  quality  of  the^^^^^e 
articles  of  food  eaten  is,  on  the  whole,  iisually  less  important  than  the  totaF^^Bl 
quantity. 

[Many  gouty  persons,  especially  those  sutfering  from  the  irregular  form  of  th^^^^e 
disease  and  acid  dyspepsia,  are  more  comfortable  and  seem  to  do  better  on  a  die  a^st 
which  is  largely  nitrogenous,  the  starches  and  sugars  being  greatly  limited  ii^c~  m 
amount.  The  diet,  in  fact,  should  be  similar  to  that  laid  down  for  diabetes  mellij«cr i- 
tus,  though  not  so  strictly  carried  out.  In  chronic  and  irregular  cases  it  is  ofter^  -ao 
desirable  to  prescribe  a  stimulant,  for  a  time  at  least;  brandy,  whisky,  or  gii  •  jwi. 
well  diluted  with  water,  is  perhaps  the  beat  form.] 

By  thus  limiting  the  amount  of  food  taken,  we  shall  avoid  any  excessive^  fo^Er~~T- 
mation  of  uric  acid,  and  perhaps  other  harmfid  substances ;  but  a  direct  meanac^    is 

of  promoting  metaboligm  is  muscular  exercise-     If  a  corpulent  patient  is  ati  II 

vigorous  and  is  not  threatened  by  any  serious  internal  disease,  he  should  be  u 
to  take  a  large  amount  of  exercise  in  niountain-elinibing,  gv-ninaatics,  gardeni 


or  similar  pursuits.  This  same  indication  of  accelerating  tissue-metamorphos 
is  fulfilled  also  by  bathing.  In  early  stages  cool  baths  and  sponging  are  u.<iefi 
as  are  also  baths  containing  common  salt,  or  perhaps  even  sea-bathing  ciiutious 
employed.  In  morti  advanced  cases,  particularly  if  the  joints  present  permanei 
lesions,  the  warmer  baths  are  more  desirable,  such  as  are  found  in  Wiesbadc 
"Baden-Baden,  Teplitz,  Ems,  and  Aix. 

The  internal  administration  of  alkalies  is  an  efficient  adjuvant  to  the  dietcL       ' 
and  hygienic  prescriptions  above  enumerated.     Although  there  may  be  don    ^ 
about  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  theoretical  basis  for  this  prescription — vi  ""W. 
that  alkalies  prevent  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  tissues — yet  simple  practic^^  •«' 
experience  justifies  the  employment  of  suitable  mineral  waters.     These  wat^^  "*i? 
stimulate  the  conversion  of  the  albuminoids,  increase  the  activity  of  the  kidne:^?^. 
benefit  gastric  catarrh,  and  overcome  constipation,  and  in  all  these  ways  combine 
to  pn^duce  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  patient's  health-    Still  another  factor  is  tli'' 
judicious  diet  and  mode  of  life  at  such  hcalth-resnrts.     The  waters  of  Carlsl».i</ 
and  Vichy  have  gained  the  greatest  repute  in  gout,  although  the  waters  of  En»» 
and  Neuenahr  have  an  analogous  comi)osition.  and  doubtless  they  would  produ'''' 
similar  effects.    The  same  is  true  of  Krnnenquelle  and  Each inger- water.    Most  "i* 
these  waters  can  be  taken  very  well  in  the  patient's  own  home.     The  salt*  0/ 
lithium  esix?oially  promote  the  solution  oi  uric  acid,  and  the  waters  which  contain 
lithtujn  have  been  strongly  recommended.    The  natural  springs  of  this  sort,  stlpli 
as  the  Crown  Spring  in  ObersalzbrunTi,  and  thf)se  of  Assmunnshnusen  and  9il»- 
ohlirf,  contain  comparatively  insignifii'unt  amo;jnts  of  lithium;  and  it  might !«' 
a  better  way  to  use  the  artificial  lithium  waters,  such  as  are  made  by  Slruve  or 
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Swich.  Another  way  is  to  prescribe  carbunute  of  lithium,  iu  powders  coutaining 
two  or  tliree  grains  each  (gramme  0.10-0.20),  one  powder  two  or  three  tiraea  a  day, 
in  a  glass  of  Seltzer  or  Biliner  water. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  acute  attack,  it  has  ceased  to  be  customary  to  em- 
ploy any  potent  remedies.  The  patient  must,  of  course,  keep  his  bed.  The 
feffectod  joint  should  be  wrapped  up  in  cot  too  wool,  the  whole  leg  elevated,  and  a 
proper  diet  strictly  enjoined.  Free  movement  of  the  bowck  should  be  maintained 
by  means  of  enemata.  If  there  is  considerable  f^rustric  disturbiiuce,  bicarbonate 
pf  stxiium,  magnesia,  or  some  bitter  may  be  prescribed.  The  imwt  certain  remedy 
for  severe  pain  is  a  subcutuneous  injection  of  morphine.  Leas  eftieient  are  nar- 
cotics locally  applied,  and  warm  compreeses.  Whether  any  internal  remedies  are 
calculated  to  abbreviate  the  attack  is  doubtful.  Formerly  colchicum  (twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  vinum  colchici  seminis  three  or  four  times  a  day)  was  the  favorite 
inedicine,  but  it  seems  to  be  going  out  of  use.  Salicylic  acid  and  salicylate  of 
sodium  may  be  administered  in  the  same  way  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
and  sometimes,  although  not  always,  they  are  followed  by  improvement.  Anti- 
pj-rine.  HalipjTine,  salol,  and  similar  remedies  sonietimes  succeed  in  allaying  the 
lin  in  the  joints.  Some  physicians  recommend  subt^utaneoua  injections  of  anti- 
rrine  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  but  we  have  no  personal  experience  on 
lis  point.  On  the  basin  of  dubious  theoretical  assumptions,  a  number  of  drugfs 
ive  been  recommended  recently  which  ijossess  the  power  of  dissolving  large 
lounts  of  uric  acid.  Prominent  among  these  are  piperazine.  of  which  about 
eight  grains  (gramme  0.5)  are  given  daily  in  soda-water;  and  lysidine,  fifteen  to 
■eventy-five  minims  (cubic  centimetres  1-5)  of  a  fiftj'-per-cent.  solution  daily, 
^any  physicians  report  favorable  results  with  these  remedies;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  found  no  virtue  in  them. 

[One  reason  why  colchicum  has  fallen  into  relative  disuse  is  that  the  relief 
obtained  from  it  is  often  so  prompt  and  complele  that  patients  are  tempted  into 
continued  indulgence  in  a  faulty  manner  of  life.  It  is  also  supposed  by  some 
that  the  drug  interferes  with  the  effort  of  nature  to  eliminate  the  poison,  which 
becomes  generally  diffused,  and  sets  up  changes  in  the  vessels  and  internal 
■qgKns.  Precisely  how  colchicum  acts  we  do  not  know,  but  that  it  does  act,  and 
fiometimes  with  marvelous  success,  there  can  be  no  question.] 

The  chronic  affections  of  the  joints  in  gout  are  treated  as  are  other  varieties 
of  chronic  arthritis.  The  most  effinient  remedies  are  cnutious  massage  and  baths. 
Including  hot  sulphur  baths  and  nuid-atul-siiiphur  baths.  The  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  alkalies,  lithium,  and  similur  drugs,  to  rombat  the  general  gouty 
diathesis,  should  l>e  associated  with  these  external  remedies.  Some  pliysicians 
report  that  iodide  of  potassium  favors  the  absorption  of  the  gouty  deposits. 
k  The  treatment  of  the  nephritis  and  other  complications  need  not  be  discussed 
kt  length.  The  gout  itself  should  nlways  lie  the  main  object  of  our  therapeutic 
efforts,  and  beyond  this  we  may  l>e  guiiK'd  by  general  principles. 


cnAPTER  xn 

OBESITY 

(CorpuUnct.     l\>h/iinrfin  adipomt) 

Definition  and  ^Etiology. — The  amount  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  body  is  sub- 
ject to  ivinsiderable  variation,  and   it   is  not  possible  to  state   absolutely  what 
lould  be  considered  as  normal  find  wliat  ns  abnormal.    For  practical  purposes  we 
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may  draw  the  line  where  the  incrwased  size  grows  burdensDrae  lt»  the  indiridT 
After  a  certaiD  point,  any  further  addition  to  the  amount  of  fatty  tissur  ia  air 
sure  to  work  serious  injury,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejfarded  as  an  actual  dia^ao.^, 
and  not  merely  nn  inconvenience.  It  should  be  said,  hnwe\*er,  that  in  such  cas.^^A 
the  symptoms  of  olfcsity  ore  very  frequently  confounded  with  those  Hpriiijjiix  g- 
from  other  disorders — these  latter  possessing,  indeed,  the  same  letiologj*  us  ab(%:«»- 
ity,  but  distinct  from  it. 

The  most  frequent  and  important  cause  of  obesity  is  the  habitual  infreation 
too  large  an  amount  of  food.  By  "too  large"  is  meant  an  amount  sutticient 
occasion  a  continual  increase  of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body,  when  tliis 
already  fairly  well  developed.  It  is  n  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  exce?* 
composed  mainly  of  albinninoids,  carbohydrates,  or  fats;  for  in  either  cjice. 
the  quantity  be  sufficient,  an  increase  of  adipose  tissue  may  take  place.  W4 
ahall  soon  see,  howeTer,  that  the  excess  is  usually  in  fat  and  carbohydratrs.  las 
much  as  this  overfeeding  h  almost  certain  to  be  habitual,  the  excess  nt  any  o: 
time  need  not  be  at  all  large.  We  often  hear  a  corpulent  person  express  his  ^m^t- 
prise  that  he  grows  heavier  every  day,  although  he  "does  not  eat  any  more  t^m^m 
others  who  are  lean."  The  explanation  is  easy  if  we  consider  that  a  daily  in- 
crease of  five  grammes  of  fat  (one  and  one  fourth  drachm)  suflices  to  incrr«*«» 
the  weight  in  ten  years — for  example,  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-tif  tJi 
years — forty  pounds  avoirdupois.  In  reality  the  daily  increase  la  sometimes 
greater  than  this. 

The  basis  for  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  depoMt 
of  fat  will  be  gained  by  a  consideration  of  the  physiological  laws  relating  to  nutri- 
tion discovered  by  Voit,  Pettenkofer,  and  their  pupils.  It  has  been  shown  thaitj 
both  the  albuminoids  and  the  ci«rbohydrates  of  the  fofid  may  be  a  source  of  faiWl 
fornu'd  within  the  economy,  and  also  that  the  fat  contained  in  the  fooil  may  be  t< 
a  large  extent  directly  dep<isite<!  in  thu  ful-cells  of  thf  iMnly.  One  product  of  tb< 
decomposition  of  albuminoid  substances  is  invariably  fat.  Tliis  v^nnlly  untlor— | 
goes  further  oxidation,  but  it  is  sometimes  retained  unaltered  in  the  system.  ^^\ 
would  even  seem  that  the  albuminoids  give  rise  to  much  more  of  the  fatty  txssi 
of  the  body  than  are  produced  from  the  carbohydrates  ingested,  although  there 
no  doubt  that  these  latter  may  also  yield  fat.  Carbohydrates  do  promote  nliesity 
but  less  because  they  an?  a  direct  source  of  fat  thiin  because  they  are  e«iji|»  *i* 
comprised,  and  so  shield  both  the  ingested  fat  and  that  which  is  formed  out  t*"" 
the  albuminoids  from  oxidation.  In  this  indirect  way  they  do  greatly  faT<.»t 
tendency  to  corpulence. 

We  thus  perceive  that  various  diets  may,  each  one  of  them,  permit  of    *** 
increase  of  adipose  tissue.    In  actual  life,  of  course,  the  most  frequent  conditi*"**** 
are  such  as  result  from  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  population  in  general.    Ti**| 
diet  is  almost  invariably  a  "  mixed  "  one — that  is,  it  contains  albumen,  fat.  •^'^ 
earbohyd rates — and  in  most  instances  the  obesity  is  due  to  an  excessive  nnK»»*" 
of  all  three  elements,  or  at  least  of  the  fat  ami  carlwdiydrates,     A  person  to' 
however,  become  ci>rj>ulent  who  eats  very  little  fat.  provided  he  consumes  a  h*^ 
quantity  of  albuminoids  and  carbohydrates;  or  if  he  eats  ver>'  little  sfan'hy  f*>*>** 
provided  ho  c<»iisunies  a  large  amount  of  meat  and  fat.    Perhaps  these  fact*  rxJ*^-^ 
be  made  clearer  by  giving  a  concrete  example,     Voit  tells  us  that  a  vigors"* ***- 
man  who  requires  daily  118  grammes  of  albumen  and  259  grammes  of  fat 
maintain  a  physiological  equilibrium   as  regards  fat  and  albumen  will,  ftti 
things  l>«Hng  equal,  begin  to  store  up  fat  if  there  is  any  further  increase  in   t'**] 
amount  of  fat  in  bis  diet.    The  same  result  will  also  take  place  if.  instead  of  t*>* 
rations  previously  stated,  he  ingests  more  than  118  grammes  of  albumen  ***** 
600  gramme??  of  starch,  or  more  than  664  grammes  of  albumen  alone,  or.  fiii«ll^» 
more  than  118  grammes  of  albumen,  100  grammes  of  fat,  and  368  granunni  ff^ 
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arcli.''  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  diet,  which  closely  resembles  the  average 
et  of  an  adult  f  in  good  circumstances,  whose  weight  is  neither  increasing  nor 
ioishiug.  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  exceeded;  whereupon  there  must  take 
ce  a  deposition  within  the  system  of  the  superfluous  fat. 
Among  the  various  kinds  of  foo<l  is  one  group  which  deserves  mention,  as 
leinjg  an  important  factor  in  many  cases  of  obesity;  we  refer  to  alcohoHc  l)ever- 
Iges.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  intemperancG  in  this  regard  plays  a  prominent 
Wrt  in  many  iustancps.  Sufficient  illustration  is  furnished  by  brewers,  hotel- 
teepers,  and  the  inhiibitants  of  countries  like  Bavaria,  where  beer-drinking  is 
prevalent.  In  this  particular  it  is  evident  that  beer  works  more  harm  than  does 
irine  or  strong  lif|uur;  for  beer  contains,  in  addition  to  the  alcohol,  an  appreciable 
Iniount  of  starchy  material,  miiiking  the  stun  total  from  the  beer  drunk  during 
fce  entire  day  a  considerable  one.  Many  persons  who  would  be  extremely  indig- 
ent if  called  "  tipplers,"  habitually  take  five  or  six  glasses  of  beer  a  day,  equiva- 
ent  to  150  grammes  of  starch*  or,  in  other  words,  to  one  half  the  total  amount  of 
Itarch  required  by  the  system.  Even  this  quantity  is  frequently  exceeded.  Of 
Bourse,  the  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  alcohol  which  the  beer  contains  also  pro- 
inotes  the  deposition  of  fat.  Alct»hol  is  readily  oxidizable,  and  it  thus  shields  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  fnl  alre-ndy  prL-sent  in  the  body;  and  it  also,  in  all  proba- 
pility,  works  such  injury  to  the  tissues  as  to  dimit»ii*h  their  jxjwer  of  effecting 
lecomposition.  We  must  also  remember  that  most  beer  drinkers  take  little  exer- 
dse.  The  long  sitting  at  the  beer  table,  and  the  mental  and  physical  sluggishness 
jrhich  immoderate  indulgence  in  beer  always  causes,  and  finally  the  increasing 
Borpulenoe  itself,  explain  why  most  beer  drinkers  dislike  protracted  exercise. 
'  We  have  thus  seen  that  in  by  far  the  larger  number  nf  cases  obesity  is  mainly 
iue  to  the  ingestion  of  too  tniich  food.  No  weight  need  be  attached  to  the  usual 
itatenieut  of  connilent  i)ersons,  that  they  ent  no  more  than  others.  Few  of  them 
lave  any  idea  how  mueh  nourishment  they  do  crvusvime.  Others,  having  already 
become  corpulent,  eat  less,  to  Ite  sure,  than  they  used  to.  but  nevertheless  an 
Ixnount  suflicient  to  maintain  the  acquired  weight. 

I  Other  factors  may  no  doubt  exert  an  influence  upon  the  increase  of  adipose 
^ssue  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of  fat  in  the  system.  The  most  important 
■kctor  of  this  cla.ss  is  physical  inactivity.  Muscular  contractions  lead  to  the  de- 
Bomp«">sition  of  a  large  amount  of  fat.  This  explains  why  i>eople  of  sedentary 
labits.  and  those  who  sleep  long  and  exercise  little,  are  more  apt  to  become  corpu- 
ent  than  are  manual  labon>rs.  Again,  there  arc  certain  diseases  which  seem  to 
iromote  corpulence.  Tn  amemia  there  is  sometimes  a  striking  tendency  to  obesity, 
lue  in  part  to  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  and  in  part  to  diminished  muscu- 
ar  activity.  This  same  inactivity  is  probably  the  main  cause  of  corpulence  in 
paralysis  (hemiplegia).  It  may  be,  however,  that  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
U'stem  may  directly  affect  metamorphosis.  Thus,  idiots  and  other  svibjects  of 
Bongenital  defects  of  the  brain  are  liable  to  obesity.  Disturbances  of  the  circu- 
latory system  seem  to  favor  the  production  of  corpulence  by  impairing  o.\idation. 
This  is  seen  in  many  young  i^ersons  with  cardiac  disease,  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  exclude  in  this  case  the  influence  of  still  other  factors,  such  as  a  sedentary  life. 
Finally,  some  cases  of  obesity  seem  to  result  from  a  constitutional  and  inborn 


*  ThU  «t«t«nient  Im  foun<ltf<l  up<^>n  an  importint  discovery  of  Rubaer,  that,  ■»  far  w  tbe  Bturintr  up 
r  f*t  U  coneomed,  the  measure  of  value  for  different  foods  is  the  amnutit  of  heat  jt'iven  off  hy  them 
ben  Uicy  umU'ivo  oxidunon  into  ettrl>c>nic-dioxide  gas  and  wuUt.     Mcosurod  in  thin  way,  100  (fnn, 
kt  =  Sll  gnu   iiliiiitiien  =  2552  irnn.  starch  =  S!34  gnn.  cane-nugar  =  2o6  pnu.  vtriif*-»»ugar, 

f  Probably  tlic  amount  of  fnt  cntitaincd  in  t)ic  foixl  in  often  Wm  than  the  above,  and  the  nniouuta 
It  albmneu  ttUt!  tttan-h  nomewhut  lurifiT.     Voit  CNtimntpt  the  diet  of  ji  well-to-do  person  at  127  grm. 
llbumcn.  8!>  iinu.  fut,  and  S<!2  (fnii.  i>taroli ;  imd  that  for  a  viiatorous  laborer  at  US  irnn.  albuiuen,  ad 
fat,  and  .*>no  gnn.  atareh.    i  if  course,  thow  tttrure**  an'  merely  npproxlniato. 
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predisposition.     Young  children  soruetimes  suffer  from  obesity:  and  the  com 
lion  seC'ius  in  injiny  futM?s  to  be  hfnHlitnr.v.     Many  races  and  nations  m 
especial  tendency  to  corpulence- — for  exiunple,  the  Jews.    Ago  and  eei  h:iTe 
importance  in  this  regard:  extreme  obesity  \»  seldom  seen  previously  to  iJir  thi 
tieth  year;  and  women  appear  to  be  somewhat  moro  subject  to  the  disease  tlu 
men.    The  imimrtance  of  a  "  tendency  "  to  obesity  should  not  hn'  f>vprmt<»d-    rj***!! 
caref id  investigation,  we  shall  almost  invariably  find  in  the  habits  of  the 

vidiial,  as  regards  food  anii  exerfise»  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  ok  

Still,  it  may  be  possible  that  upon  accurate  examinations  into  meubolism 
would  be  found  that  the  power  of  fat-combustion  is  subnormal  in  many  peim>i 
analogous  to  the  impaired  combustion  of  carbohydrates  in  diabetics.     This  dixili* 
HUtion  of  the  oxidizing  function  might  ise  due  to  congenital  or  acquired  anonu. 
lies.    If  our  supposition  prove  correct,  it  might  explain  the  not  infrequent  cotn- 
bination  of  obesity  and  dial)ete*  {q,  v,),  or  obesity  and  gout.     Strictly  spt^aJk- 
ing,  the  condition  can  not  be  retrarde<l  as  a  disease  unleHs  the  habits  as  to  diet 
and  cxerfisc  fail  to  account  for  it. 

Fatholog^y. — After  corpulence  has  passed  a  certain  point  the  condition  is 
dent  at  the  first  ghmcc.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  i«  oue  •♦f  the  chi« 
places  in  which  the  fut  is  deposited.  Consequently,  the  panniculus  «dipo»u«  »to«1 
attains  considerable  thickness.  The  countenance  grows  more  rcmnd  and  plamp; 
beneath  the  chin  is  formed  a  second  prominence  known  as  the  **  double  cUiu  ";  tV 
chest  appears  broa<lened;  the  waist  enlarges;  and,  particularly  in  womca,  ibi* 
breasts  are  changed  to  great  shapeless  masses,  over  which  the  skin  is  so  ti^rhtlr 
stretched  as  to  present  liut'te  nibicantes.  The  abdominal  walls  are  greatly  altrntj. 
The  belly  projects  more  and  more  until  it  becomes  actually  pendvdous.  and  ii« 
lower  surface  touches  the  interior  surface  of  the  thighs.  Intertrigo  i^?  apt  to 
occur  in  the  groins,  below  the  breasts,  and  between  the  buttocks.  The  skin  erwy- 
where  has  a  fatty  feel,  due  to  the  increased  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  flartd*. 
This  hyperplasia  of  the  fatty  tissue  in  the  panniculus  adiposus  is  associated  wi'n 
a  de|Ki8it  of  fat  in  ninny  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  including  the  me*'"- 
tery,  mediastinum,  pericardium,  and  the  capsules  of  the  kidneys.  Some  t>f  tln"-'' 
will  be  mentioned  again  further  on. 

Of  course,  the  cireunifcrt^nce  and  weight  of  the  body  become  greatly  incrcajfJ- 
As  an  approximate  nicHsure  it  may  be  stated  that  for  men  of  middle  hei;rli5  * 
weight  exceeding  ninety  kib>grammea  (2fK)  pounds),  and  for  women  seventy-fi"" 
kilogrammes  (1(>5  pounds),  may  be  regarded  as  abnormal.*  This  increase  inbi"'' 
is  the  first  cause  of  subjective  symptoms.  An  obese  person  has  to  exert  a  gwitcr 
effort  in  making  any  motion  than  do  other  people,  and  as  a  necessary  consequra^* 
he  gets  easily  tired,  and  seeks  as  far  as  iKissible  to  avoid  exertion.  The  inci*iH*l 
demand  upon  the  muscles  explains  the  familiar  fact  that  corpulent  perwn*  I*''' 
spin^  readily. 

The  graver  symptoms  of  obesity,  and  properly  the  first  pathological  ph**" 
nomena  of  the  coiujitiou,  relate  to  the  respiration  and  the  cinculation.  TV 
patient  begins  to  complain  of  shortness  of  breath,  and  is  subject  to  marked  dy*?" 
na>a  »ipon  running  or  climbing  stairs.  There  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  ctnfi*' 
disturbance,  indicated  by  a  rapid  pidse.  palpitation,  intermission  of  the  poW-  ** 
other  slight  irregularities  in  cimJiac  action.  All  these  symptoms  grow  pTii<fu*p? 
worse;  and  to  them  are  added  symptonjs  of  cardiac  failure  and  consequeut  p****** 
congestion.  There  is  a  tendency  to  bronchitis  and  other  catarrhal  trouhlc*.  T»>' 
appetite  and  digestion  are  affected,  and  <^rdemn  appears. 

A  careful  analysis  of  Jill  these  symptoms  shows  that  many  causes  combia*  f* 
produce  them,  all  having  a  common  tendency  to  impede  re>«piratioiL,  and*  «•*** 


*  A  weight  of  even  150  kilogramrae*  (SSO  fKiuadM)  Iim  b««n  t«iNiaUp«lly  obwrvfd. 
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re,  circulation.  One  source  of  disturbance  is  the  increased  deposit  of  fat  upon 
le  framework  of  the  btKly.  It  is  probable  that  the  excess  of  adipose  tissue  cover- 
g  the  thorax  exerts  a  direct  influence  in  obstructing  the  respiratory  motion  of 
le  thoracic  walls,  and  renders  the  respiration  more  superficial.  In  this  way  the 
turn  of  venous  blooti  to  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  both  ira- 
ed,  because  the  negative  pro6fture  in  the  chest  is  less  than  normal.  Likewise 
diminished  amount  of  boidily  exercise  affects  the  circulation  unfavorably. 
er  has  shown  how  numerous  are  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
for  promoting  the  venous  currents,  by  means  of  the  negative  pressure 
stilting  from  the  movements  of  the  body.  Whether  the  fat  deposited  around 
he  heart  directly  obstructs  the  r-nrdiac  movements  is  somewhat  dnnbtful,  though 
ihis  view  is  held  by  many.  The  fatty  infiltration  of  the  myocardium  is  of  more 
Boportance:  the  fat  is  depfjsited  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue.  Still, 
t  is  doubtful  whether  this  condition,  which  is  not  so  very  frequent,  after  all, 
iccnrs  as  a  primary  change,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  result  of  previous 
Itrophy  of  the  myocardium  (eompiire  the  chapter  on  fatty  heart). 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  corpulence  actually  in- 
hices  grave  disturbance,  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  of  prime  importance.  These 
ire  due,  ns  has  just  been  indicated,  in  part  to  the  increased  amount  of  adipose 
tissue,  and  in  still  greater  part  to  complications,  most  of  which  are  excited  by  the 
pame  causes  as  is  the  obesity  itt^elf.  The  abundant  adipose  tissue  may  obstruct 
flie  circulation  in  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and  capillaries  inclosed  withiu  it. 
urthennore,  the  excessive  development  of  fatty  tissiie  probably  leads  to  the 
h  of  new  blood-vessels,  and.  as  a  consequence,  to  an  increase  in  the  total  vol- 
of  the  blcK>d.  This  is  one  way  in  which  the  demands  made  upon  the  heart 
ire  rendered  greater  than  norranl,  and  explnins  why  the  corpulent  frequently 
^xliibit  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Other  influences  are  also  at  work  to  produce  this 
)ame  result:  they  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  factor  which  occasions  the 
ibesity  itself,  namely,  the  ingestion  of  increased  amounts  of  fowl  and  drink  (see 
ihe  chapter  on  cardiac  hypertrophy),  and,  secondly,  certain  other  lesions  which 
ire  frequently  associated  with  obesity  and  are  reffrable  to  the  same  causes  as  it 
is.  Chief  among  this  latter  class  is  general  arterio-sclerosis.  If  this  Involve  the 
Soronarj*  arteries,  it  may  in  tuni  occasion  still  further  Jjiinaire — for  example,  de- 
generative myocarditis  (compare  page  341).  Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  an- 
other not  infrequent  complication.  This  is  rcfernb]e  in  part  to  the  same  causes 
ts  is  the  obesity.    Gout  and  diabetes  are  less  frequent. 

We  thus  see  that  obesity  is  often  merely  one  of  many  injurious  results  occa- 
sioned by  an  improper  mode  of  life.  It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  first  danger- 
pignal,  warning  the  patient  and  his  physician  to  avoid  the  graver  disturbances 
irhich  threaten.  This  is  a  point  of  jrreut  practical  importance;  for,  when  once 
pe  have  a  combination  of  obesity  with  cardiac  hypertrophy,  fatty  infiltration  of 
he  heart,  arterio-sclerosis,  or  interstitia!  nephritis,  the  various  catises  and  effects 
let  and  react  upon  one  another  in  a  way  most  perilous  to  health,  and  even  to  life. 
rhere  is  no  need  of  describing  the  grave  disturbances  which  invariably  develop 
It  the  close  of  the  scene.  They  are  the  result  of  chronic  cardiac  insufficiency,  and 
lave  been  fully  described  under  cardiac  disease. 

In  every  case  of  obesity  the  physician  should  examine  the  heart,  lungs,  vascu- 
ar  system,  and  kidneys,  particularly  if  there  be  already  subjective  disturbances. 
rhe  examination  of  the  heart  may  present  considerable  difficulties,  becaiise  the 
lesults  of  palpation  and  percussion  are  so  much  obscured  by  the  thick  cushion  of 
'at  which  covers  the  thorax.  We  c^n.  however,  have  recourse  to  auscultation, 
can  feel  the  pulse.  The  pulse  may  he  either  rapid,  slow,  or  irregular, 
not  mention  any  minute  particulars  as  to  the  examination.  It  may 
:«ted,  however,  that  a  hepatic  exilargement  is  often  found,  but  it  is  much 
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less  often  the  result  of  fatty  iufiltration  than  of  simple  hyi)ertrophy  ot 
congestion. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  coq>ulence  may  sometimes  be  associated  with  gr^^^ 
and  dang'erous  lesions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  this  unf^^^ 
innate  condition  by  no  means  invariably  exists.    Not  infrequently  the  corpule^r- 
remains   moderate,   in   which  case    it  is  not   really  dangrerous,   however  inc*^  ^^!» 
venient.     This  is  true  of  a  proportion  of  tboee  cases  which  arc  due  to  the 
gestion  of  a  large  amount  <>f  nourisbLmeut,  associated  with  defective  oxidati^^5( 

and  where  there  aire  no  other  unfavorable  influences  at  work.     The  obesity , 

hard  drinkers  is  almost  always  a  more  or  less  dangerous  condition,  while  t      ^ 
seen  in  many  elderly  persons  and  in  women  is  often  comparatively  free  fKr~t>jj; 
peril.     These  latter  individuals  are,  to  be  sure,  discommuded  by   their  gmrte^t 
weight,  they  can  aecompliah  less  than  they  used  to,  they  are  easily  put  ou^    of 
breath,  and  have  a  certain  tendency  to  catarrhal  inflammations  and  rhemns//o 
difficulties;  but  they  escape  the  severer  lesions  above  enumerated.     Even  tLie^ 
apparently  harmless  conditions  should  not  be  disregarded  by  the  physician,  as  he 
can  never  be  absolutely  certain  that  grave  complications  may  not  be  developed 
eventually. 

Treatment  of  Obesity. — To  cause  the  disappearance  of  tlip  arcumiilated  fat.  if  J 
is  necessarj'  to  prouiote  its  oxidation  in  the  system  and  to  prevent  the  inpestion  V 
of  new  supplies  of  fat.  To  accomplisb  this  purpose  we  possess  only  two  means- 
first,  a  limitation  of  the  ingestion  of  such  kinds  of  food  as  may  lead  to  the  formA- 
tion  of  fat  in  the  system,  and,  secondly,  stimulation  of  miiscular  activity  and 
other  factors  which  occasion  the  destrin^tion  of  the  fat  already  present.  All  tix* 
various  methods  of  treating  obesity,  without  exception,  aim  either  to  diminish 
the  sxipply  or  to  increase  the  destruction  of  fat.  ^ 

The  methods  vary  greatly.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  diminution  of  V 
the  adipose  tissue  must  not  involve  injury-  to  the  body  itself.     The  treatu}«*nt 
should  not  weaken  the  constitution,  but  should  invigorate  the  patient,  or  at  lea^t 
be  innocuous. 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  in  every  method  of  treatment,  that  the  total  quan* 
tity  of  ingested  food  should  be  diminished.    It  is  a  mistake  to  forbid  the  pationt 
some  particular  kind  of  food — for  instance,  the  carbohydrates  or  the  fats— vnth 
the  idea  that  they  alone  do  harm,  or  to  allow  him  unlimited  quantities  of  other 
kinds  of  food,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  harmless.     Any  person  can  eat  alb"' 
minoids,  fat,  and  starch  at  every  meal,  and  yet  not  grow  fat;  while,  on  the  other      , 
hand,  too  much  of  any  one  of  these  may  lead  to  an  increase  of  adipose  tisjoe-   M 
The  amount  of  food  which  a  person  can  take  without  increasing  the  amount  of  ^ 
adipose  tissue  varies  with  the  individual.    It  dc'i>ends  upon  the  amount  of  bm**" 
rial  already  present  in  the  body,  and  upon  the  various  demands  made  upon  'he 
system,  as  well  as  other  factors.    This  renders  it  difficult  to  draw  up  a  universm 
dietarj'  for  the  obese.    We  can  best  judge  of  the  value  of  any  course  of  treatine"'^    ■ 
by  its  results,  and  these  are  best  measur»?d  by  the  weight  and  the  subjective  co^'  fl 
dition  of  the  individual  patient.  1 

Of  the  various  elements  of  food,  the  albuminoids  should  be  diminished  \f^ 
of  any,  because  it  would  be  sure  to  work  injury  to  the  system  if  they  were  suP" 
plied  in  too  small  an  amount.  Of  course,  the  albuminoids  must  not  be  eaten  ''* 
such  an  extent  that  the  fat  into  which  they  decompose  remains  intact  in  the  b"i^- 
An  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  tissue  is,  however,  desirable,  bwan?*' 
this  promotes  the  vigor  of  tbe  muscles  and  the  heart,  and  so  leads  to  the  oxidat»i>n 
of  larger  quantities  of  the  non-nitrogenous  tissues. 

The  amount  of  fat  and  stan-h  must  be  much  more  limited.  The  fats  uno 
starches  are  more  potent  in  increasing  adipose  tissue  and  in  shielding  from  osion- 
tion  the  fat  already  stored  up  in  the  body  than  is  nitrogenous  food.    It  w'Hil" 
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at  all  advisable  to  forbid  the  use  of  either  one  of  these  two  constituents  of 
a  mixed  diet,  allowing  the  other  alone  to  be  eateu.  A  varied  diet  is  extremely- 
desirable,  even  for  one  who  ia  cor]julent ;  and  we  should  exclude  neither  fat  nor 
Starch  wholly  from  the  dietary,  but  we  should  merely  limit  the  nninunts  to  be 
taken.  As  already  indicated,  the  amount  of  albuminoid  food  remaining  un- 
changed, a  person  can  eat  double  the  quantity  of  starchj'  food  that  he  can  of  fat, 
Without  increasing  his  adipose  tissue.  It  is  therefore  irrational  to  allow  the  cor^ 
puleut  fat  in  larger  proportions  than  starchy  foods.  The  diet  which  Ebstein  has 
Recently  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  obesity  does  prove  successful,  but  the  ex- 
planation of  its  success  lies  in  the  comparatively  small  amounts  of  meat  and  fat 
ingested.  Precisely  the  same  results  would  be  attained  if  a  corresponding 
amount  of  starch  were  substituted  for  all  or  a  portion  of  the  fat;  and  in  practice 
it  is  desirable,  at  least  in  most  cases,  to  albiw  the  patient  both  starches  and  fat^. 
Of  course,  the  likings  and  experience  of  the  individual  should  be  considered  in 
each  separate  case.  The  Banting  treatment,  introduced  in  1864,  enjoyed  for  a 
time  a  great  reputation.  Its  inventor  applied  it  first  of  all  to  his  own  case,  and 
'with  success.  It  rests  upon  a  rational  basis,  inasmuch  as  the  albuminoids  are 
Allowed  in  abundance,  and  the  ingestion  of  fat  and  starch  is  limited.  It  lays 
too  much  stress,  however,  upon  the  exclusion  of  fat  as  compared  with  starch.  Of 
^rcut  practical  importance  in  many  cases  is  the  strict  prohibition  of  beer  drink- 
ing. Many  cases  of  obesity  are  due  merely  to  the  excessive  amount  of  carbo- 
Jij'drates  contained  in  the  unnnisonable  quantity  of  lieer  dnink  daily.  If  corpu- 
lent beer  drinkers  of  this  sort  change  their  mode  of  life  in  tliis  single  particular, 
and  drink  no  beer  whatever  for  from  three  to  six  months,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
lose  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

The  physician  who  bears  in  mind  the  principles  just  expounded  can  lay  down 
Ids  own  rules  for  the  diet  of  his  patient.  As  already  stated,  it  is  impossible  to 
g^ive  figures  which  will  apply  to  every  case.  If  we  take  as  a  basis  the  average 
diet  for  an  adult — that  is,  about  125  grammes  of  albumen,  80  grammes  of  fat,  and 
8ii0  grammes  of  starch — we  might  say  that  most  cases  of  obesity  would  be  sure  to 
undergo  improvement  upon  a  diet  containing  125  grammes  albumen  (or  possibly 
«ven  more  than  this),  40  grammes  fat,  and  150  grammes  starch.  The  amounts  of 
fat  and  starch  could  be  even  more  diminished,  but  it  is  usually  best  not  to  be  too 
precipitate.  A  gradual  diminution  of  two  or  three  pounds  a  week,  extending 
over  a  lung  period  without  interruption,  13  to  be  preferred  to  the  rapid  treatment 
common  at  many  health-resorts.  Of  course,  the  loss  of  fat  is  greater  at  the  com- 
mencemeut  of  treatment  than  later  on,  when  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  has 
already  approached  more  nearly  to  normal,  and  the  diet  must  undergo  a  gradual 
and  correspctnding  change.  It  in  of  particular  importance  to  increase  the  amount 
of  non-nitrogenous  foods  in  the  later  stages  of  treatment,  lest  the  albuminoid 
tissues  of  the  body  become  wasted. 

The  following  dietary  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  would  l>e  suit- 
able for  a  patient  in  the  beginning  of  treatment:  For  breakfast,  a  cup  of  coffee 
"with  milk,  and  about  75  gnimniea  of  broad.  At  noon,  a  plate  of  soup,  150  to  175 
grammes  of  lean  meat  or  fish,  lettuce,  green  vegetables,  and  alMtut  25  grammes  of 
"bread.  For  dessert,  about  75  grammes  of  boiled  rice,  or  some  simple  pudding,  or 
100  grammes  of  fruit.  To  quench  the  thirst,  water,  or  half  a  pint  of  light  wine. 
Tn  the  afternoon,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  with  it  not  more  thnn  20  to  30  grammes  of 
Lread.  For  supper,  two  egfz^,  or  ItH)  to  120  grammes  of  meat,  with  30  grammes  of 
tread,  a  little  fruit,  lettuce,  hulf  a  pint  of  wine,  or  one  or  two  cups  of  tea,  not  much 
Bweetened.  Butter  should  be  entirely  proscribed  at  first;  later  nn  it  may  be  used 
in  small  amounts. 

Some  approach  to  this  bill  of  fare  must  be  eufomed  not  merely  for  a  few  weeks, 
|>ut  for  months.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be  weighed 
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ery  two  or  three  weeks.    If  the  weight  diminishes  slowly  and  jTrnduanr, 
t  any  subjective  disturbance,  we  have  the  best  proof  thiit  the  diet  is  u  sul 
e.    If  the  weight  does  not  diminish,  then  the  amount  of  ingosta  must  undtig 
urther  reduction.     If  more  food  can  be  taken  without  the  weight  incr 
gain,  a  larger  amount  may  l>e  unhesitatingly  permitted,  and  indeed  may] 

advisable  if  the  patient  be  languid.     The  increase  should  at  first,  he 
be  mainly  in  the  amount  of  nlbuniinous  food,  the  amount  of  starches  and] 
not  being  much  increased.     The  "  cure  "  can  not  be  regarded  as  complete 
the  weight  has  been  brought  down  to  that  of  the  average  individual  o| 
given  age  and  sex.    This  goal  having  been  reached,  greater  freedom  in 
permissible. 

The  object  of  the  treatment  just  suggested  is  exclusively  the  limitation  of  ^ 
production  of  fat.  We  may  also  promote  the  destruction  of  the  fat  already  stov 
up  in  the  system.  A  chief  means  to  this  end  is  muscular  exercise,  which  undma.1 
edjy  increases  the  oxidation  of  the  adifMise  tissues.  Carried  out  in  a  proper  ia« 
ner,  it  is  therefore  a  most  valuable  adjuvant  to  treatment.  Oertel  has  recent, 
pointed  out  that  muscular  exertion  does  good  in  still  another  way — namely,  || 
promoting  cardiac  activity  and  inducing  deep  respiratory  efforts.  Thus  the  he«jp 
is  strengthened  and  circulation  promoted.  Mountain-climbing  is  one  of  the  bc«| 
modes  in  which  to  take  the  desired  exercise.  We  need  hardly  say  that  tb^ 
increased  muscular  activity  makes  it  possible  for  the  patient  to  take  an  iDCnttisi 
amount  of  fowl  without  injury.  In  dealing  with  cases  of  obesity  in  which  \he 
condition  is  due  less  to  overfeeding  than  to  lack  of  muscular  exercise,  it  might 
be  decidedly  advisable  to  lay  the  most  stress  uprm  the  increase  in  muscular  tol 
ity ;  for  certainly  it  is  morf  advantageous  for  the  organism  to  get  rid  of  its  pi 

fat  by  means  of  lively  metabolism,  while  niltrition  is  well  maintained,  thn 

'to  be  more  or  less  starved  by  an  excessive  limitation  of  diet.    We  should  n<>t  «i* 

satisfied  with  a  single  mountain  tour,  but  should  insist  upon  a  persistant  lad 

considerable  employment  of  the  muscles  in  gymnastics,  walking,  and  the  like. 

Baths  also  promote  oxidation,  but  they  are  far  less  potent  than  is  muscul*' 
exercise.    Cold  baths,  brine  balhs,  or  baths  containing  carbonic-acid  gas,  tniy 
employed.    One  way  in  which  they  do  good  is  by  stimulating  the  nervous  syst 
Oertel  regards  it  of  great  imixtrtance  to  diminish  the  amount  of  water  in  tbe«| 
tem,  a  point  which  has  until  very  lately  re<^'eived  little  attention.    The  dimini 
in  the  amount  of  fluids  may  ameliorate  any  circulatory  disturbance  (ruit  itvt 
and  relieve  venous  congestion,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  some  value  in  the 
ment  of  obesity.    Oertel  has  shown  that  a  sim|>le  diminution  in  the  amoim^ 
fluids  ingested,  when  there  is  no  other  change  in  the  diet  or  mode  of  life,, 
effect  a  diminution  of  the  adipose  tissues.    This  result  is  probably  due  main] 
the  diminished  strain  uiK>n  the  heart  and  the  consequent  increase  of  oxidj 
but  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  loss  of  weight,  which  we  actually  see  in 
pulent  as  a  result  of  the  deprivation  of  fluid,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  loss 
but  in  the  marked  loss  of  water  contained  in  the  body.    '*  Desiccation  '*  mi 
ther  be  promoted  by  stimulating  the  perspiration  by  botlily  exercise  or  byj 
baths.    This  withdrawal  of  liquid  from  tlie  system,  however,  is  advisable 
,eases  where  there  is  already  incipient  cardiac  failure. 

It  is  evident  that  numerous  excellent  metho<ls  are  at  our  disposal  foT  tl 
ment  of  obesity;  but  their  application  to  any  particular  case  should  he  i\ 
of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  presented.    A  v 
tiul  point  is  that  the  injunctions  of  the  physician  should  not  merely  be 
b©  carried  out ;  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  treatment  of  many  casj 
shipwreck.     We  may  be  baffled  by  the  patient's  lack  of  energy  and 
or  by  the  importtmate  demands  which  his  profession  or  social  jwsition 
him.    Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  impossible  to  prosecute  the  ii 
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SCROFULA 

S,  in  which  case  bathing-  and  health-resorts  are  to  be  urg-eutly  reoommcndet]. 
re  alune  can  the  patient  muster  up  the  resolution  necessary  for  currying  out 
lesired  changes  in  hia  motle  of  life.  The  incontestable  success  of  treatment  at 
sbatl.  Marienbad,  Kissingeo,  Tnrasp,  and  similar  resorts  is  doubtless  only  to  a 
small  extent  the  result  of  their  spt^fific  medicinal  influence,  but  it  is  mainly 
tea  strict  observance  of  the  abuve-described  diet  and  regimen.  The  internal 
of  mineral  waters  is  not  entirely  without  a  beneficial  effect.  Their  laxative 
ities  diminish  the  absorption  of  food  from  the  intestinal  canal.  It  sliould  be 
,  however,  that  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
€  of  his  nitrogenous  tissues.  This  is  -why  patients  frequently  complain  of  the 
litating  effect  of  these  mineral  springs:  to  avoid  which,  it  would  be  well  to 
?a8e  the  amount  of  albuminoids  in  the  diet.  We  must  also  consider  the  need 
uarding  against  too  great  a  supply  of  fluid,  with  regard  to  what  was  said 
e  as  to  the  occasional  service  of  "  desiccation  "  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER  Xni 
SCBOFULA 

)efinitioii  and  Symptoms  of  what  is  called  Scrofula.^We  desire  to  present, 
le  close  of  thi.s  section,  a  brief  description  of  scrofula,  but  merely  from  a  prac- 
1  standp<>iut.  From  a  scientific  point  of  view  scrofula  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
special  variety  of  disease.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms  seen 
t  frequently  in  childhood,  the  essential  features  of  which  consist  in  the  ap- 
'ance  of  chronic  enlargements  of  the  lymph-glands,  and  in  certain  diseases  of 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  various 
lomena  dites  really  profJuce  a  somewhat  characteristic  picture,  which  can  fre- 
itly  be  recognized  at  the  fii^t  glance. 
Vfost  scrofulous  children  appear  pale,  with  a  fiabby  skin  and  soft  muscles. 

panniculus  adiposus  may  nevertheless  be  tolenibly  well  develnped.  Not 
equently  the  face  is  ptiffy^,  with  prominent  lips.  This  is  called  the  "  torpid 
tu8."  In  other  cases  the  child  has  small  features  and  a  remarkably  delicate 
te  skin,  which  but  partly  conceals  the  superficial  veins,  and  is  readily  suf- 
d  with  blushes.  To  these  the  name  "erethitic  habitus  "  is  applied.  Enlarged 
ph-glands  are  to  be  felt  in  the  throat,  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in 
back  of  the  neck,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  glands 
•  remain  indolent  for  a  long  while,  or  they  may  suppurate  and  break  exter- 
y.  Chronic  cutaneous  eruptions  are  often  seen  in  various  places.  The  most 
tnon  of  these  is  a  scaly  or  impetiginous  eczema,  affecting  the  face,  scalp,  or 
emities.  More  severe  affections  are  lupus  ("lupus  scrophulosorum'^),  pru- 
.  and  lichen  scrophulosorum. 

!5f  the  mucous  membranes,  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
Tils  are  most  frequently  affected.  Conjunctivitis  in  various  forms  is  a  char- 
Tistic  symptom  of  scrofula;  as  are  also  blepharitis  ciliaris,  keratitis,  and 
'nie  rhinitis,  which  last  often  terminates  in  a  pronounced  ozfpna  (q.  v.). 
Dnic  diseases  of  the  ear  are  also  freqitent,  such  as  otitis  media,  with  perfora- 

of  the  tympanum,  and  occasionally  caries  of  the  mastoid  cells  and  its  unfor- 
»te  results. 

iDf  the  deeper-lying  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints  are  most  apt  to  suffer.  The 
ctions  located  here  are  almost  exclusively  "  fungous " — namely,  fungous 
tia  and  periostitis,  white  swelling,  and  caries.    Formerly  there  was  frequent 
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every  two  or  three  weeks.  If  the  weight  diminishes  slowly  and  pradually.  with- 
out any  subjective  disturbance,  we  have  the  best  proof  that  the  diet  is  a  suitable  -^g 
one.  If  the  weight  does  not  diminish,  then  the  amount  of  ingesta  raust  undergo  .^:2a 
further  reduction.  If  more  food  can  be  taken  without  the  weight  increftBing  -^j 
again,  a  larger  amount  may  be  unhesitatingly  permitted,  and  indeed  may  even  _Kr^ 
be  advisable  if  the  patient  be  languid.  The  increase  should  at  first,  however,  ^-^j 
be  mainly  in  the  amount  of  albuminous  food,  the  amount  of  starches  and  iata-^^  ^g 
not  being  much  increased.  The  "cure"  can  not  be  regarded  as  complete  until^^^ 
the  weight  has  been  brought  down  to  that  of  the  average  individual  of  the^^^f^ 
giverv  age  and  sex.  This  goal  having  been  reached,  greater  freedom  in  diet  i^^^ 
permissible. 

The  object  of  the  treatment  just  suggested  is  exclusively  the  limitation  of  thc»^::^ 
production  of  fat.  We  may  also  promote  the  destruction  of  the  fat  already  storec*.!^^^ 
up  in  the  system.  A  chief  means  to  this  end  is  muscular  exercise,  which  undoubt.::*^^^j 
edly  increases  the  oxidation  of  the  adiiKise  tissues.  Carried  out  in  a  proper  man^::ar_»B 
ner,  it  is  therefore  a  most  valuable  adjuvant  to  treatment.  Oertel  has  recently  M^  :i^ 
pointed  out  that  muscular  exertion  does  good  in  still  another  way — namely,  b;  «i:^bj 
promoting  cardiac  activity  and  inducing  deep  respiratiiry  eff<»rt8.  Thus  the  heanK-  -anrt 
is  strengthened  and  circulation  promoted.  Mountain-climbing  is  one  of  the  be^»  ^sst 
modes  in  which  to  take  the  desired  exercise.     We  need  hardly  say  that  thrz^le 

increased  muscular  activity  makes  it  possible  for  the  patient  to  take  an  inrrrnm ■  cj 

amount  of  food  without  injury.    In  deoling  with  cases  of  obesity  in  which  tfczi^Ebe 
condition  is  due  less  to  overfeeding  than  to  lack  of  muscular  exercise,  it  migb^ETht 
be  decidedly  advisable  to  lay  the  most  stress  upfin  the  increase  in  muscular  acti —  ^^v- 
ity;  for  certainly  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  organism  to  get  rid  of  its  excec   — — ss 
of  fat  by  means  of  lively  metabolism,  while  niltrition  is  well  maintained,  thg^-^nn 
to  he  more  or  less  starved  by  an  excessive  limitation  of  diet.    We  should  not  re  --Jist 
satisfied  with  a  single  mountain  tour,  but  should  insist  upon  a  p>er8i8tent  a^^^d 
considerable  employment  of  the  muscles  in  gymnastics,  walking,  and  the  like. 

Baths  also  promote  oxidation,  biit  they  are  far  less  potent  than  is  muscul 
exercise.    Cold  baths,  brine  baths,  or  baths  containing  carbonic-acid  gas.  may 
employed.    One  way  in  which  they  do  gr»fKl  is  by  stimulating  the  nervous  syste 
Oertel  regards  it  of  great  imiKirtance  to  diminish  the  amount  of  water  in  the  »^^Si^s- 
tera,  a  point  which  has  until  very  littcly  rtn-eived  little  attention.    The  diminutL  ■*)q 
in  the  amount  of  fluids  may  amelinrnte  any  circulatory  disturbance  (vidf  supr- — c) 
and  relieve  venous  congestion,  and  it  undoubtedly  hfls  some  value  in  the  tre  ^3tt- 
ment  of  obesity,    Oertel  has  shown  that  a  simple  diminution  in  the  amount      of 
fluids  ingested,  when  there  is  no  nthcr  change  in  the  diet  nr  mode  of  life,  '«f'ii/ 
effect  a  diminution  of  the  adipose  tissues.     This  result  is  probably  due  mainly    to 
the  diminished  strain  UTw>n  the  heart  and  the  conserjuent  increase  of  oxidation; 
but  the  chief  cause  nf  the  rapid  loss  of  weight,  which  we  actually  see  in  the  c<»r- 
piilent  as  a  result  of  the  deprivation  of  fluid,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  loss  of  fnt, 
but  in  the  marked  loss  of  water  contained  in  the  b^nly.    *'  Desiccation  "  roa.v  fur- 
ther be  promoted  by  stimulating  the  i>erspirnti(in  by  bodily  exercise  or  by  steam 
baths.    This  withdrawal  of  liquid  from  the  system,  however,  is  advisable  unly  ia 
cases  where  there  is  already  incipient  cardiac  failure. 

It  is  evident  that  nxmnerous  excellent  methods  are  at  our  disposal  for  the  tre»t- 
ment  of  obesity;  but  their  npplicHtion  to  any  particular  case  should  he  the  result 
of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  presented.  A  very  ewen- 
tial  point  is  that  the  injunctions  of  the  physician  (should  not  merely  he  made,  but 
be  carried  out ;  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  treatment  of  many  c^ses  9uff•'^ 
shipwreck.  We  may  be  baffled  by  the  patient's  lack  of  energy  and  persistenc?, 
orhy  the  importunate  demands  which  his  profession  or  social  position  make  upon 
him.    Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  impossible  to  prosecute  the  treatment  »t 
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which  case  bathing-  and  health-resorts  are  to  be  urgently  recommended. 
}ne  can  the  patient  muster  up  the  resolution  necessary  for  carrying  out 
id  changes  in  his  mode  of  life.  The  incontestable  success  of  treatment  at 
,  Marienbad,  Kissingen,  Tarasp,  and  similar  resorts  is  doubtless  only  to  a 
11  extent  the  result  of  their  specific  medicinal  influence,  but  it  is  mainly 
strict  observance  of  the  above-described  diet  and  regimen.  The  internal 
ineral  waters  is  not  entirely  without  a  beneficial  effect.  Their  laxative 
diminish  the  absorption  of  food  from  the  intestinal  canal.  It  should  be 
.-ever,  that  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  exiKtsed  to  the  danger  of  a 
his  nitrogenous  tissues.  This  is  why  patients  frequently  complain  of  the 
ng  effect  of  these  mineral  springs ;  to  avoid  which,  it  would  be  well  to 
the  amount  of  albimiinoids  in  the  diet.  We  must  also  consider  the  need 
ing  against  too  great  a  supply  of  fluid,  with  regard  to  what  was  said 
to  the  occasional  service  of  "  desiccation  "  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
SCBOFULA 

ition  and  Symptoms  of  what  is  called  Scrofula. — ^We  desire  to  present, 
)8e  of  this  section,  a  brief  description  of  scrofula,  but  merely  from  a  prac- 
idpoint.  From  a  scientific  point  of  view  scrofula  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
ial  variety  of  disease.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms  seen 
quently  in  childhood,  the  essential  features  of  which  consist  in  the  ap- 

of  chronic  enlargements  of  the  lymph-glands,  and  in  certain  diseases  of 
and  mucous  membranes.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  various 
na  does  really  produce  a  somewhat  characteristic  picture,  which  can  fre- 
)e  recognized  at  the  first  glance. 

scrofulous  children  appear  pale,  with  a  flabby  skin  and  soft  muscles, 
iniculus  adiposus  may  nevertheless  be  tolerably  well  developed.  Not 
ntly  the  face  is  puffy,  with  prominent  lijM.  This  is  called  the  "torpid 
'  In  other  cases  the  child  has  small  features  and  a  remarkably  delicate 
in,  which  but  partly  conceals  the  superficial  veins,  and  is  readily  suf- 
th  blushes.  To  these  the  name  "  erethitic  habitus  "  is  applied.  Enlarged 
ands  are  to  be  felt  in  the  throat,  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in 

of  the  neck,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  glands 
lain  indolent  for  a  long  while,  or  they  may  suppurate  and  break  exter- 
/hronic  cutaneous  eruptions  are  often  seen  in  various  places.    The  most 

of  these  is  a  scaly  or  impetiginous  eczema,  affecting  the  face,  scalp,  or 
ies.  More  severe  affections  are  lupus  ("  lupus  scrophulosonim  "),  pru- 
1  lichen  scrophulosoruin. 

le  mucous  membranes,  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
are  most  frequently  affected.  Conjunctivitis  in  various  forms  is  a  char- 
c  symptom  of  scrofula ;  as  are  also  blepharitis  ciliaria,  keratitis,  and 
rhinitis,  which  last  often  terminates  in  a  pronounced  oza?na  (q.  v.). 
diseases  of  the  ear  are  also  frequent,  such  as  otitis  media,  with  perfora- 
he  tympanum,  and  occasionally  caries  of  the  mastoid  cells  and  its  unfor- 
esults. 

le  deeper-lying  tissues,  the  boiios  and  joints  are  most  apt  to  suffer.  The 
18  located  here  are  almost  exclusively  "  fimpous " — namely,  fungous 
nd  periostitis,  white  swelling,  and  caries.    Formerly  there  was  frequent 
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use  of  Huch  terms  as  "  serofulc  us  itiflamuTatii>n  of  the  knee-joint,"  or  "  scrofulous 
caries  of  the  ribs." 

If  wf  inquire  into  the  tiuture  of  this  strange  group  of  symptoma  ihu*  briei> 
eiiumtTated,  we  shall  tiuJ  thai  hy  far  the  R^-eater  munln'r  of  cases  of  well-nurkiMi 
scrofula  are  examples  of  tubtireuK<si^.     Tuberole  bacilli  have  been  dL-m(m>trjie:<l 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  fungous  or  **  Rcrofulous  "  di.sea»es  of  the  b^jnc*  aini 
joints.    Ozffina  is  often  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  nose,  lupUH  is  a  tuben'ulosis  "f 
the  skin,  and  many  forms  of  otorrhuea  are  really  tuberculosis  of  the  ear.   Tb*; 
aetiology  of  "  scrofula  "  is  therefore  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of  tub<trcuit»^i» 
(q.  v.).  and  tliis  explains  why  the  old  physicians  habitually  insisted  upon  ibf  iuti- 
mate  relationship  between  the  two  diseases.    It  was  formerly  thoug^ht  that  »t'rof- 
ula  often  tenninated  iu  tuberculosis — that  is,  a  Bcrofub>us  child  is  apt  to  suffer 
eventually  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  intestine,  or  brain.     To-day  we  kuo"^ 
that  most  scrofulous  children  do  not  become,  but  that  they  are  already,  tubercul'i vis- 
it must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  practice  many  diseases  ore  tena«?*» 
scrofulous  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  tuberculosis.    Many  cases  of  perfcptiTJ 
innocent  eczema  of  the  face  and  scalp  lead  to  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  tlxro«t, 
and  are  therefore  termed  scrofulous  eczema.    TlieHc  cases  are  probably  mcwt  ol 
them  secondary,  and  the  result  of  external  irritation  and  the  like.    Again,  nuwy en- 
larged glands  in  the  neck  are  the  result  of  phar^mgeal  trouble,  as  after  scarlet  ferer, , 
and  are  equally  devoid  of  a  tubercular  taint.    Paeudo-leukwmic  Ijnnphomatjt  mAT 
also  (x^cur  in  children;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hereditary  or  scquir«?«* 
syphilis  may  produce  iu  children  lesions  cJosely  resembling  those  of  scrofuhu 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  physician  iu  every  case  of  "  scrofula  "  to  anilf** 
the  aetiology  and  symptoms  carefully,  in  order  to  determine  with  what  he  has  ta 
deal.  "  Scrofula  ''  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  short  way  of  naming  a  c?rt*ii» 
group  of  symptoms.  It  is  convenient  to  retain  the  term  as  being  less  likelj  tv 
startle  tlio  friends  of  the  child  than  would  the  true  name  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  scrofula  we  have  first  to  attack  the  roriiHW 
h>cal  diseases,  and,  second,  to  invigorate  the  general  health.  We  can  not  hef 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  local  treatment,  but  we  must  refer  the  render  t<i  tb* 
special  descriptions  already  given  of  the  various  local  affections.  We  may.  botr- 
ever,  briefly  mention  u  few  facts  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  sw©!*' 
ing  of  the  lymph-glands.  Painting  the  overlying  skin  with  tincture  of  iodine  «*! 
a  very  common  practice,  but  it  seldom  does  much  good.  We  have  obtnined  mof*( 
satisfactory  re!i.ults  from  iodoform  ointment,  or  from  the  repeated  inuuctii'n  oi 
sapo  viriilis.  For  particulars  as  to  the  opening  of  abscesses,  or  the  extirpattoA  <^ 
glands,  we  must  refer  to  works  on  surgery. 

Second,  in  the  general  treatment  of  scrofula  every  possible  means  U  U>  ^ 
employed  to  invigorate  the  system.     Abundant  nourishment  and  fretih  air  »•* 
essential.    The  child  may  be  taken  either  to  the  cotintry,  the  mountains,  or  tl>* 
seashore.    Cod-liver  oil  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  specific  in  scrofula:  but  it«  u<*' 
doubted  value  really  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  easily  digested  fat.  S«mc  chil"i> 
can  take  a  considerably  larger  dose  than  others  without  its  disturbing  the  stonu**^ 
Usually  we  prescribe  tivo  or  three  tablespoonf  uls  per  diem.    Salt  baths  onjtty  ii  ift^** 
reputation  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula.     If  circumstances  permit,  the  l)est  veur  i»     ^^ 
visit  some  place  where  there  are  brine  baths,  isuch  as  Kfisen,  Suiza,  Salruiir^***_ 
Amstadt,  Kreuznach,  iliinster  am  Stein.  Rehme,  Reichenhall.  Ischl,  or  r»«lb«*' 

Treatment  nt  these  resorts  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  artificial  baths  at  he 
because  it  is  tmder  more  favorable  hygienic  surroundings. 

The  chief  internal  remedies  are  iron,  iodine,  and  arsenic.    A  favorite  prrsW"*! 
tion  is  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.    Arsenic  may  have  a  slight  sjierifie  inftan*"' 
upon  the  tubeivulous  adenitis  and  bone  diseases,  as  also  upon  lupu^d.  but  l*.vi' 
this  we  can  not  expect  any  great  benefit  from  internal  remedies. 
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I.— THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES 

SECTIOxV  I 

Diseases  of  the  Sensory  Nerves 

CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL   BEXABKS   TTPON   THE    DISTTTBBANCES   OF    SENSIBILITY 

The  disturbances  of  sensibility,  like  all  other  functions  of  the  nerves,  are  mani- 
fested in  two  directions.  Under  pathological  conditions  we  observe  either  an 
abnormal  diminution  or  a  complete  absence  of  sensibility — anaesthesia — or  a  mor- 
bid increase — ^hyi)er8BSthe8ia,  While,  in  ansesthesia,  the  ordinary  or  even  the 
strongest  irritations  which  excite  the  sensory  nerves  produce  only  a  weak  and  in- 
significant sensation,  or  6ven  no  corresponding  sensation  at  all,  in  hyperesthesia 
very  severe  and  painful  sensations  are  caused  by  weak  irritations.  The  "  symp- 
toms of  sensory  irritation  "  are  to  be  distinj^uished  from  hyi)eriesthe8ia,  although 
they  are  often  present  along  with  it.  By  this  term  we  mean  sensations  which  cause 
internal  irritation,  not  from  without,  but  from  certain  abnormal  morbid  condi- 
tions in  the  nerve  itself.  In  the  region  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  with  which  we 
shall  chiefly  concern  ourselves  in  what  follows,  these  symptoms  of  sensory  irrita- 
tion show  themselves  partly  as  actual  pain  and  partly  as  the  so-called  parms- 
thesiee — ^that  is,  abnormal  sensations  in  the  skin,  which  are  termed  "  formication  " 
(the  crawling  of  ants),  "  prickling,"  "  numbness,"  "  a  furry  feeling,"  "  hot  and 
cold  feelings,"  etc. 

The  Different  Varieties  of  CntaneoTis  Sensibility  and  the  Methods  of  testing 
them. — As  is  known  from  physiolog:^',  the  irritation  of  the  sensory  cutaneous 
nerves  produces  in  us  a  number  of  sensations,  differing  in  quality  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  irritation  acts.  Tf,  therefore,  we  would  obtain  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  patient's  cutaneous  sensibility,  wc  must 
make  a  special  test  of  all  the  different  forms  of  sensation ;  for  we  often  see  that 
the  disturbances  of  sensibility  do  not  involve  all  the  forms  mentioned  ajike,  but 
that  one  kind  of  irritation  is  followed  by  perfectly  normal  sensation,  while  there  is 
more  or  less  complete  aniesthesia  for  another  kind.  We  term  such  partial  anaes- 
thesias of  the  skin,  which  are  manifest  toward  only  one  or  more  forms  of  irrita- 
tion, "  dissociated  "  or  "  partial  anfcsthesins."  The  study  of  these  partial  anaes- 
thesias is  the  more  interesting,  since,  according  to  recent  physiological  theories 
(Blix,  Goldscheider,  etc.),  the  different  qualities  of  cutaneous  sensibility  are 
transmitted  to  the  consciousness  by  si)ecial  nerve-fibers,  so  that  there  are  probably 
in  the  skin  different  terminal  nervous  organs  for  the  perception  of  sensations  of 
pressure,  cold,  heat,  etc.  Such  a  condition  recalls  the  well-known  specific  energy 
of  the  different  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  to  colors,  assumed  by  many  physiologists. 
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The  separate  varieties  of  cutnneous  sensibility,  and  the  chief  practical  methods  of 
testing  them,  are  us  fuUows: 

1.  Sknsibilitv  to  CoNTAr-T. — The  examination  of  the  sensibility  of  the  akin 
to  simple  c-ontact  is  usually  performed  by  repeatedly  touching  or  stroking  the 
part  of  the  skin  to  be  tested  with  the  finger,  a  fine  brush,  or  some  other  blunt 
object  (not  of  metal,  in  order  to  exclude  sensations  of  cold)  while  the  patient's 
eyes  are  shut,  and  asking  the  patient  to  say  whether  he  has  felt  the  touch  or  not. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  patient's  attention  to  the  investigation,  it  i* 
always  best  to  do  so  afresh  by  asking  "Xow?"  and  then  either  really  to  Ittucli 
the  skin  or  else  to  ask  the  question  when  only  pretending  to  touch  it.  In  this  way 
we  are  safest  from  the  error,  whii^h  otherwise  may  readily  arise,  from  a  luek  of 
attention  or  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  We  may  often  make  the  pntietit 
close  his  eyes  and  then  count  the  niimlR^r  of  times  we  touch  the  skin,  or  we  tnuoh 
the  skin  alike  in  different  parts  of  the  body  (altematiup:  on  the  two  lep*.  etc.)i  ""'^ 
then  ask  him  to  tell  merely  the  place  where  he  is  touched  (vide  infra ).  The  degiw 
of  correctness  of  his  answer  of  course  shows  the  condition  of  the  sense  of  contaet. 
The  comparison  of  the  sensibility  in  symmetrical  parts  of  the  body  is  of  impor- 
tance, especially  in  unilateral  disturbances. 

In  a  good  many  ca^^eis  the  jirutients  feel  the  slijfhtest  touch,  but  nevertholesa 
they  say  that  the  touch  on  the  affeeted  part  is  "  more  indistinct.''  "  duller,"  in 
short,  "  different "  from  that  on  the  normal  piirt  nf  the  >ikin. 

2.  Sknsk  op  Localitv  {Localization  of  Seu)<niiou). — Under  normal  conditioM, 
as  we  know,  not  only  do  we  feel  the  touch  of  an  ol>ject,  but  we  can  tell  with  a 
good  deal  of  accuracy  the  plaee  on  our  skin  which  was  touched.  This  power  we 
term  the  ability  to  localize  our  sensation.  In  nervous  patients  we  often  see  thai, 
while  etitauetjus  sensibility  is  still  present  (we  refer  not  only  to  tactile  sensibility 
but  also  to  the  other  forms),  it  is  localized  more  poorly  and  with  less  accurncy 
than  is  the  case  under  normal  conditions. 

In  the  simple  test  of  the  sense  of  contact  we  may  also  examine,  at  least  rough- 
ly, the  power  of  localization  if  we  ask  the  patient  also  to  state  when?  the  touoli 
is  felt,  or  if  we  ask  him  to  desijirnate  with  his  hand  as  accurately  as  possible  tie 
part  of  the  skin  touched.  A  more  accurate  metliod  was  proposed  by  E.  H.  Weber. 
It  consists  in  determining  the  smallest  distance  which  must  separate  two  simulta- 
neous cntiineous  irritants  from  each  other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pem'i^™ 
as  two  locally  distinct  sensations.  Welier  has  found  that  this  distant'^  diflTs 
very  much  in  different  parts  itf  the  body,  mid  from  this  he  has  divided  the-  wlifle 
surface  of  the  skin  into  so-calleil  tnetile  circles.  As  ibita  for  the  e.xaminfltii'U  4 
patients,  some  of  the  figures  obtained  by  Weber  in  healthy  individuals  niHV  li'*'^ 
he  given:  The  smallest  distance  at  which  the  two  points  of  n  pair  of  compassi'^ 
applied  at  the  same  time  to  the  skin  may  plainly  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
is  11  to  15  millimetres  on  the  cheeks,  6  millimetres  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  22  milli- 
metres on  the  forehead,  1.2  millimetre  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  4  to  5  millitB*"^ 
at  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  on  the  lips,  34  millimetres  on  the  neck,  77  vAi\a' 
metres  on  the  iip[)er  arm.  4'*  niilliinetri's  on  the  forearm.  31  millimetres  on  tw 
backs  of  The  hands.  11  t«»  1<?  inilliniotres  <in  the  backs  of  the  fingers,  2  to  3  Bii'"' 
metres  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  .'Jo  to  77  millimetres  on  the  hack,  4.i  miniro^'^'f 
on  the  chest,  77  tnillimetres  on  the  thigh,  40  millimetres  on  the  leg,  40  milh' 
metres  on  the  instep;  but  the,»e  figures  show  certain  variations  in  different  indi- 
viduals, so  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  average  values. 

Testing  the  sense  of  locality  by  Wel)er's  method  has  no  great  practical  iifll*'^ 
tanee;  it  also  takes  very  much  time  and  demands  iutelligenre,  patience.  ^^ 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  patient.     The  iufluence  of  practice  is  manif**'^" 
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in  a  very  remarkable  way,  since  the  perceptible  difference  Ijecomes  considerably 
less  if  the  examinations  are  often  repeated.     On  the  other  hand,  a  single  exami- 
nation, as  in  testing  any  form  of  sensibility,  must  not  be  too  long  protracted,  for 
otherwise  the  patient  may  easily  become  fatigued,  and  the  data  obtained  will  be 
entirely  contradictory.     If  we  test  the  sense  of  locality  by  bringing  down  the  two 
points  not  at  the  same  time  but  one  after  the  other,  and  varj'  it  by  touching  the 
same  place  twice,  or  a  different  place  each  time,  we  obtain  from  the  outset,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  proved,  smaller  numbe!"s  than  if  we  touch  the  skin  with  the  two 
points  of  the  compasses  at  the  same  time.    We  also  obtain  somewhat  different  val- 
ues for  the  fineness  of  the  sense  of  locality  if  we  test  the  so-called  sensations  of 
motion  (Leube) — that  is,  the  distinction  between  a  simple  circumscribed  touch  of 
the  skin,  and  a  very  short  line  dra'mi  with  a  stick  on  the  skin.    In  this  way  we 
can  also  determine  whether  the  patient  can  distinguish  accurately  the  direction 
of  transverse  and  longitudinal  lines. 

We  may  also  mention  here  two  i>eculinr  anomalies  of  sensibility,  polyfvstheaia 
(G".  Fischer)  and  aUochiria  (Obersteiner).  Polyresthesia  is  a  symptom  shown  by 
certain  patients  (especially  patients  with  tabes),  who,  when  the  skin  is  touched 
witb  only  one  point  of  the  compasses,  have  a  sensation  as  if  they  felt  two  or  even 
more  points.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  anomaly  of  sensation  is  not  yet  ade- 
<3uately  explained.  In  allochiria  a  stimulation  of  the  skin  (touch,  pain)  is  felt 
not  on  the  part  touched,  but  on  the  corresponding  point  on  the  other  half  of  the 
i>o<3y.  This  remarkable  sjinptom  has  been  observed  a  few  times  in  cerebral  hemi- 
plegia, tabes,  etc. 

3.  Sense  of  Pressure. — The  healthy  man  distinguishes  with  ease  whether  an 
object  merely  touches  the  skin  or  exerts  pressure  ujwn  it.     In  the  perception  of 
pressure  we  must  consider  not  merely  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  but  probably 
ev^en  more  the  sensibility  of  the  deep  parts  below  the  skin  (fasciie,  muscles,  peri- 
osteum).   If  a  fold  of  the  skin  be  raised,  differences  of  pressure  are  felt  much  less 
plainly  than  when  pressure  is  at  the  same  time  exerted  on  the  deeper  parts.    Since 
£•   H.  Weber*8  investigations  we  know  that  we  estimate  the  difference  in  the  in- 
tensity of  our  sensations  of  pressure,  not  according  to  the  absolute,  but  according 
to  the  relative  increase  in  the  pressure.     If,  for  example,  a  part  of  the  skin  has 
a  'height  of  nineteen  grammes  on  it,  and  we  i>erceive  the  first  manifest  increase 
in  our  sensation  of  pressure  when  a  weight  of  one  grauime  is  added  to  it;  when 
the  skin  has  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  grammes  on  it.  we  first  perceive 
tHe  increase  of  pressure  not  when  one  gramme  is  added,  but  when  we  add  ten 
STarnmes.    If  this  law,  on  more  accurate  testing,  has  not  proved  so  simple  as  it 
would  seem  according  to  the  results  of  Weber''s  first  investigations,  still  it  is  gen- 
erally a  fact  that  under  ni>rmal  conditions  an  increase  of  pressure  of  about  one 
twentieth  to  one  thirtieth  of  the  original  pressure  may  be  plainly  perceived  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

Different  methods  find  instruments,  such  as  Eulenburg's  "  bara'sthesiometer," 
""^etjeen  devised  for  testing  accurately  the  sense  of  pressure  in  patients,  but  they 
nave  entered  but  little  into  prnctice  on  account  of  their  elaborate  character.  We 
UHiftlly  fcntent  ourselves  with  testing  the  sense  of  pressure  by  applying  different 
^^iirbtf!.  or  coins.  We  must  mention  here  that  the  part  of  the  body  to  be  tested 
roust  be  fully  supported,  that  we  must  also  exclude  sensations  of  temperature  at 
^"^  same  time  by  putting  some  non-conductor  beneath  the  weights,  and  that  we 
.^*t  apply  the  separate  weights  to  the  same  place  on  the  skin  at  equal  intervals  of 
^^^,  'which  must  not  be  too  long  after  one  another.  For  the  ordinary  needs  of 
P''8ctiee  it  is  wholly  sufficient  to  test  the  pressure  sense  simply  with  the  finger  or 
y  hlunt  object.  By  pressing  with  the  finger  we  can  vary  the  pressure,  make  it 
^*>Kor  or  stronger,  and  thus  learn  whether  the  patient  is  able  correctly  to  state 
'^'lese  differences. 
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We  should  never  fail  to  test  the  pressure  sense  in  patients  with  nervou*  di*- 
ease,  since  autesthesia  of  the  pressure  sense,  or  at  least  a  diminution,  is  by  no 
means  rare.  We  find  quite  often,  especially  in  spinal  diseases  (tabes,  mjrelitit. 
compression),  that  the  patient  feels  a  light  touch  on  the  skin,  but  that  he  can  nut 
distingruish  a  marked  pressure  at  all,  or  only  obscurely.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sense  of  pressure  is  sometimes  well  preserved  when  the  other  forms  of  cutaoeoQt 
sensibility  are  much  impaired  (as  in  syringomyelia). 

4.  Sense  of  Temperature. — As  we  have  already  said  (p.  789").  we  have  Ut»ly 
been  led  by  physiological  investigations  (Goldacheider,  etc.)  to  believe  more  «nd 
more  strongly  that  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  to  be  regarded  as  dup  tn  two 
wholly  distinct  functions  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.     These  functions  nre  pr)baMl 
performed  by  special  nerve  terminations  and  nerve-fibers.    If  we  test  the  teosl* 
bility  of  the  skin  for  heat  and  cold  with  a  pointed  metal  rod,  heated  or  coolM. 
we  can  easily  be  convinced  that  the  hot  rod  excites  a  sensation  of  warmth  only  on 
definite  parts  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  cold  rod  excites  a  sensation  of  colfl  only  «*» 
othi^r  definite  points  ("warm  points,"  "cold  points"),  but  on  the  intervening 
points  these  rods  excite  no  sensation  of  temperature.     From  repeated  p<>nioa*J 
observation  we  can  state  that  pathological  symptoms  agree  completely  with  th.»* 
theory  of  the  existence  of  special  nerve  conduction  for  sen!*ntions  of  heat  nmlt'olo. 
for  we  see  that  changos  in  the  temiKrature  sense  in  the  skin  by  no  means  iiffr<^t 
the  heat  sense  and  the  cold  sense  equally.    It  is  therefore  always  necessary  t<->  !<•"*** 
both  forms  of  the  temperature  sense  separately.     We  often  find  that  while  or»« 

form  of  temperature  sense  is  in  normal  activity,  the  other  is  much  altered ^ 

pronounced  partial  antrsthesia  to  heat  or  cold.  The  affected  sense  may  be  irhollj 
lost  or  merely  blunted,  sr*  that  hot  water  is  felt  merely  as  tepid,  or  ice  as  cool 
If  the  temperature  lenne  be  lost,  the  application  of  a  hot  or  cold  object  will  catu^** 
only  a  sensation  of  touch,  and  not  of  temperature.  Extreme  temperatures,  eoj**^ 
cially  extreme  heat,  excite,  as  is  well  known,  a  sensation  of  paiu.  This  ni«.v.  **' 
course,  remain  normal;  but  if  there  is  also  analgesia  (vide  infra),  it  disiippMt"*- 

If  auH'sthesia  to  cold  be  present,  patients  often  speak  of  having  a  di-«tii^<^' 
sensation  of  warmth  when  the  skin  is  touched  with  a  bit  of  ice.  This  syinptorso. 
which  we  discovered  and  called  '*  perverted  temperature  sense:''  may  pcrhnp*  ^^^ 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  heat  nervei  are  excited  by  the  severe  irriuitios 
from  cold.  The  contrary  symptom,  that  heat  excites  a  distinct  sensation  of  col*i 
is  very  much  less  common. 

Besides  the  sensations  of  temperature  we  usually  test  also  the  patient'*  f^*"" 
pacity  to  distinguish  differences  of  temi>eraturo.  Within  the  moderate  ilcgnr*  *^' 
temperature.  80°  to  Wf  (25°-35°  C),  differences  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  (0^ 
C)  are  easily  distinguishable  under  normal  conditions,  and  even  half  a  d«yi *  ' 
(0.2°  C.)  can  be  distiuguished  on  the  fnce  and  fingers,  but  only  about  two  dejfw** 
(1"  C.)  on  the  back. 

Variations  in  the  temperature  sense  arc  very  common.  Wo  often  finti  thp-^** 
(especially  in  spinal  disease')  in  those  cases  where  the  *jmplp  sensibility  t<>  tnij«~* 
is  fully  retained.  The  test  of  the  sensibility  to  heat  nnri  cold  shouM  Thei>f'"'*'^ 
never  be  omitted  in  testing  the  seuisibility.  It  can  be  done  with  sufficient  a(*ti.»* 
racy  for  all  practical  diagnostic  purposes  «im|)!y  by  tour-hing  the  skin  with  InrC^ 
test-tubes  filled  with  ice  or  hot  water.  The  various  thermtesthesiometer*  ib»  * 
have  been  devised  are  too  complicated  for  practical  purposes.  For  a  hasty  ti»* 
it  is  sometimes  quite  serviceable  to  try  whether  the  patient  can  distinguish  iran^^ 
breathing  up<"tn  a  given  prtrtion  of  the  skin  from  cool  blowing  ujwn  it. 

5.  Sensation  of  Paix, — The  sensibility  to  pain,  also,  can  not  be  excitttl  in  tlT 
parts  of  the  skin  by  circumscribed  irritation,  such  as  a  pin-prick.     We  find  "pain 
points'*  and  parts  insen-^ible  to  pain.     From  this  fact  and  for  other  n*flson», 
which  can  not  be  detMiled  here,  von  Frey  has  concluded  that  there  are  sjwcitl 
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tin  nen'es!,  whose  terminnl  apparatus  is  to  be  found  in  the  free  intra-epithellal 
Wrve  endings.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  sen-^ibility  of  the  ekin  for  touch  and  that 
XT  pain  are  not  aJways  parallel  under  patholop-ical  conditions.  We  sometimes  see 
lat  a  patient  does  not  feel  a  f^iniple  tom-h  on  the  skin,  when  sticking  a  needle 
tto  it  is  immediately  painful ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  still  more  frequently 
itX  that  a  patient  feeli*  quite  n  lipht  touch  on  the  skin,  but  that  the  most  marked 
ritation,  such  as  pinching  or  pricking  it,  does  not  excite  the  slightest  pain,  but  is 
It  oti\y  as  a  simple  touch,  or  at  most  as  a  slight  pressure.  This  latter  con- 
Sion  of  seufiibility,  the  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  to  pain  with  retained  tactile 
Dsibility,  ig  termed  analgesia.  Both  in  peripheral  and  in  central  nervous  dis- 
kBes  analgesia  is  a  symptom  that  may  be  quite  frequently  observed. 

The  test  of  sensibility  to  pain  may  be  best  performed  by  pricking  with  the 
iut  of  a  pin.  and  also  by  pinching  a  fold  of  the  skin  with  considerable  force. 
le  simple  test,  whether  a  patient  is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  head  and  the 
int  of  a  pin,  is  much  employed.  We  thus  obtain  information  at  the  same  time 
'  the  sensibility  to  pressure  or  touch;  for  a  prick  with  the  point  of  a  pin  nor- 
^lly  excites  a  slight  pain,  while  the  application  of  the  pin-head  causes  «  sensa- 
l>n  of  simple  touch  or  slight  pressure.  In  testing  the  sensibility  to  pain  we  must 
I  careful  to  prick  deep  enrmgh  (penetrating  the  epidermis),  but  nt  first  we  must 
ilploy  only  brief  pin-pricks.  Only  when  these  are  not  felt  as  painful  should  we 
B  long-continued  pin-pricks.  Very  often  by  summation  of  the  irritation  (vide 
fro)  a  lively  sensation  of  pain  is  produced.  If  there  be  marked  analgesia  we 
D  of  course  stick  a  pin  deep  into  the  skin  or  push  it  through  a  fold  of  skin  with- 
it  causing  pain. 

It  is  well  known  that  various  kinds  of  irritation  may  produce  pain;  severe 
esstire,  extreme  temperature,  strong  electrical  currents,  etc.,  as  well  as  wounds 
the  .*kin  (for  pin-prick?  are  to  be  regarded  as  stieh).  It  is  always  some  irrita- 
yn  which  acts  on  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin. 

6-  ELECTRO-cinr.^NEors  Sensibility. — The  test  of  cutaneous  sensibility  by 
^ns  of  the  electric  current  has  been  proposed  by  various  observers.  The 
vantage  of  it  is  that  in  this  way  the  intensity  of  the  irritation  can  be  very 
iBily  and  accurately  graded  and  expressed  in  numbers,  by  the  position  of  the 
til  in  using  the  faradic  current,  or  by  the  galvanometer  in  using  the  con- 
ant  current.  The  faradic  current  is  usually  sufficient  in  testing  the  sensibility^ 
|id  we  designate  it  by  the  position  of  the  coil  when  the  first  sensation  is  felt 
bd  the  position  when  the  firr»t  pain  is  felt.  In  general,  the  differences  of  the 
krado-cutaneous  sensibility  are  not  very  marked.  Pathological  deviations  are 
^ven  by  comparison  with  normal  portions  of  the  skin  ftesting,  if  possible,  sym- 
letrical  parts)  or  with  healthy  people.  The  galvanic  current  is  also  used  to  test 
msibility,  noting  the  occurrence  of  a  burning  sensation  at  the  cathode.  For 
iractical  purposes,  the  test  of  electro-cutaneous  sensibility  is  unnecessary,  since 
ts  results  are  the  same  as  in  testing  the  sensibility  to  touch  and  to  pain. 

7.  Delay  of  Sensation  (so-CALLEn  Delayed  CosmcTioN),  Si^JtMATiox  of  Irrt- 
UTTON  AND  After-sensations. — Quite  frequently  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
specially  in  compression  paralysis  and  tabes  (q.  v.).  and  not  infrequently  in 
eripheral  nerve  disease  (neuritis),  we  see  a  marked  delay  in  sensation  after  the 
Ction  of  an  irritant.  This  symptom  affects  chiefly  the  sensibility  to  pain.  If 
i  such  a  case  we  stick  a  pin  into  the  sole  of  a  patient's  foot,  several  seconds 
Upse,  even  ten  or  twenty,  it  is  said,  before  the  pain  is  felt.  As  was  first  observed 
f  Naunyn  and  E.  Remak  in  tnbes,  and  as  has  often  been  confirmed  since,  after 

eking  a  pin  into  the  foot  there  is  in  such  cases  first  a  simple  sensation  of  slight 

ssure,  and  some  seconds  later  the  peculiar  sensation  of  pain,  so  that  the 
tient  at  once  responds  to  tlie  prick  with  "  Now,"  and  a  little  later  with  "  Owl  " 

an  expression  of  pain. 
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On  analj'zing  this  symptom  somewhat  more  closely  we  will  have  to  distingr**^* 
between  single  brief  and  continuous  irritations  (pin-prieks).     If  we  raakev  io 
example,  a  single  short  prick  in  the  skin,  it  may  happen  that  the  pain  thus  caxiMd 
appears  conaparatively  late.     This  symptom  dciiends  perhaps  upon  a  "tlola.:?'  oi 
conduction,"  although  it  is  still  undetermined,  of  course,  whether  this  delay  t  ijli 
place  actually  in  the  peripheral-nerve  fiber  or  in  the  interpolated  ganffUon  <r^l] 
The  conditions  iu  permanent  painful  excitation  (continued  pin-prick)  are 
ferent.     In  these  cases  we  notice  very  often  that  immediately  after  the  inse^rlio 
of  the  pin  the  patient  feels  nothing  or  only  a  simple  touch.    If  the  prick  be    «oi 
tinned,  however,  there  is  felt  a  lively  sensation  of  pain,  often  only  after  a,    fei 
seconds.     This  phenomenon  is  apparently  due.  not  to  a  delay  of  conduction,   bull 
to  a  summation  of  the  irritant  action,  which  thus  gradually  attains  sufficrient^ 
intensity  finally  to  br^ak  through  the  existing  resistance  and  to  reach  the   con- 
sciousness in  full  strength.    At  the  same  time  with  the  sensation  of  pain  there  ix 
usually  a  reflex  twitching,  and  the  same  conditions  are  therefore  to  be  conaidewJ 
in  testing  the  cutaneous  reflexes  (vide  infra). 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  mention  briefly  the  after-sensations,  which 
we  have  noted  in  the  most  striking  fashion,  especially  in  cases  of  tabes.  After  a 
single  short  prick  these  after-sensations  appx^ar  as  a  burning  feeling  in  the  akin, 
which  lasts  a  strikingly  long  time,  or  else  the  first  sensation  soon  ceases  after  the 
prick,  and  then,  iu  the  same  spot  on  the  skin,  new  sudden  sensations  of  pain  are 
felt  st.'vern]  times,  just  as  if  the  patient  had  been  pricked  anew. 

8.  The  Sensibility  of  the  Muscles  and  .JorvTs. — A  number  of  sensatioufl  are 
classed  together  under  the  names  of  "  muscular  sense  "  or  "  muscular  sensibil- 
ity." They  are  not  all  wholly  of  the  same  value,  and,  under  pathological  condi- 
tions, they  must  be  tested  separately. 

Ordiiiiirily  we  call  our  power  to  be  informed  of  the  position  of  any  of  our 
limbs  without  the  help  of  our  eyes,  and  of  tlie  extent  of  any  motion  made  by  tluan, 
the  "muscular  sense."     If  we  put  a  healthy  person's  arm  into  a  given  poftition 
when  his  eyes  are  closed,  and  tell  him  to  put  the  other  arm  into  the  same  position, 
he  can  do  it  with  considerable  accuracy.    If  we  make  passive  movements  in  any  of 
the  joints  of  the  extreniities,  a  healthy  person  whose  eyes  are  closed  can  eiisilj" 
and  correctly  state  the  form  and  direction  of  these  movements.     In  nervous  pa- 
tients, however,  this  power  may  be  diminished  or  lost,  and  we  often  siieak  of  **<li** 
turbances  of  the  muscular  sense  '"  ;  but  we  must  note  that  the  judgment  ns  to  the 
position  of  ihe  limbs  and  the  passive  movements  executed  with  them  is  not  cbieuf- 
much  less  exclusively,  due  to  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles.     In  all  prub.nbility  it 
dei>ends  much  inoi-e  uiion  the  sensibility  of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  liganientJ 
and  tendons,  and  in  part  even  of  the  skin,  all  of  which  tissues  are  relaxed  or  made 
tense  in  the  different  movements.     It  would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  9pe»k 
of  sense  of  position  (the  sensation  of  position  of  the  limbs)  and  sense  of  motinu 
(sensation  of  passive  movements)  instead  of  the  "  muscular  seiLse."     The  sensi* 
bility  to  movement  is  tested  simply  by  making  the  patient  close  his  eyes,  by  tak- 
ing an  arm  or  a  leg  firmly  in  both  hands,  and  then  by  making  passive  moverocnl* 
up  anrl  down,  right  and  left,  at  first  extensive  and  then  gradually  less.     The  pa* 
tient  shnulfl  state  the  direction  of  the  movement  made.     We  may  also  descrilx' 
with  the  extremities  diffen^it  letters  or  figures  in  the  air,  which  the  patient  should 
recognize  witt  his  eyes  closed.    If  the  test  is  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  piunre 
movements  must  be  tested  in  all  the  joints  individually  (shoulder,  elbow,  hip, 
knee,  etc.),  but  as  a  rule  we  can  judge  correctly  if  we  test  the  passive  raoveuientsj 
for  the  whole  extremity  at  the  shoulder  or  hip.   By  control  experiments  on  healthv| 
persons  we  can  readily  convince  ourselve-;  how  uncommonly  sharp  and  ncrumt 
the  sensation  of  passive  motion  is  under  normal  comjitinus. 

The  sensation  of  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  tested  by  putting  one  extremit 
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passively  into  a  given,  position  and  then  asking  the  patient  to  put  the  other  cor- 
Tespoudiug  extremity  into  the  same  position,  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  still  bet- 
"ter  to  have  the  patient  make  some  definite  movement,  especially  i>ointing  to  or 
seizing  some  object,  at  first  with  the  eyes  open ;  then  to  let  him  close  his  eyes  and 
xepeat  the  movement  as  well  as  he  can. 

The  sensation  of  the  strength  of  voluntary  muscular  contraction,  the  so- 
called  "  sense  of  ix)wer,"  is  quite  different  from  the  senr»ations  just  described. 
^Besides  the  peripheral  sensations  in  the  muscles  and  tendons  we  perhaps  have  to 
■do  with  special  sensations  of  innervation.  In  raising  weights  we  can  distinguish 
-witL  considerable  accuracy  the  lighter  from  the  heavier,  when  the  pressure  on  the 
skin  is  excluded  as  far  as  possible.  In  such  cases,  also,  we  do  not  deal  with  the 
absolute,  but  with  the  relative  diff(?rences  in  weight;  we  can  usually  tell  quite 
plainly  when  one  fortieth  of  the  original  weight  has  been  added  or  taken  away. 
"The  sense  of  power,  then,  is  somewhat  finer  than  the  sense  of  pressure.  In  order 
"to  exclude  the  latter  in  the  test  we  have  the  patient  lift  the  weight,  susi)ended  in 
aa.  towel,  with  his  hand  or  foot,  hut  in  the  lower  extremities  it  is  scarcely  iwssible 
to  exclude  entirely  the  co-existing  sensations  of  pressure. 

We  must  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  muscular  contraction  is  in  itself  ac- 
companied by  a  sensation,  as  may  be  proved,  for  example,  in  irritating  the  mus- 
cles by  faradism — electro-muscular  sensibility.  In  certain  fonns  of  spasm  the 
muscular  contraction  becomes  so  strong  that  it  causes  a  decided  pain,  which 
is  probably  due  to  irritation  of  the  sensory  muscular  nerves  discovered  by  C. 
Sachs. 

Tests  of  the  sense  of  power  and  of  the  electro-muscular  sensibility  have  thus 
far  been  but  little  employed  in  nervous  diseases.  They  also  have  no  great  i)rac'- 
tical  significance,  but  the  test  of  the  sensations  of  position  and  motion  are  oft<>n 
of  great  imiwrtance.  Marked  disturbanc<*s  in  these  functions  are  often  found  in 
advanced  cases  of  tabes  and  sometimes  in  other  spinal  diseases  and  in  cerebral 
(especially  cortical)  paralyses.  Complete;  loss  of  "  muscular  sense  "  is  also  found 
quite  frequently  in  severe  hysterical  aflFections,  usually  associated  with  other 
hysterical  anaesthesias  and  hysterical  paralysis. 

9.  The  Special  Sensibility  to  T(»uf;H  CSTEnEf»oxosTir  Sense,  A<tive  Toufn), — 
The  highest  and  mf)st  valuable  function  of  the  skin  as  a  sensory  organ  is  the  ju<lg- 
ment  we  can  often  make  of  the  size,  form,  hardness,  and  consisteney  of  (objects 
solely  by  feeling  of  them — in  short,  the  recognition  of  them.  This  function,  the 
sjxjcial  sense  of  touch,  is  apparently  a  conii)licnt<'d  estimate  of  all  the  separate 
sensations  derived  from  the  diflFcrent  entaneous  nerves,  to  which  are  always  jnMi-d 
at  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  sensations  of  movement.  For  "  touch  "  and 
"  feeling  "  always  imply  a  movement  of  the  parts  which  touch.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  a  patient  whose  hand  is  (>omi)letely  paralyzed  can  recognize  o])je«'ts  either 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  by  the  touch,  although  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is 
retained.  If  there  b<?  actual  ana-sthesia  of  the  skin  it  is.  of  course,  also  impossible 
to  recognize  objects  by  the  sense  of  toueh,  although  mol)ility  is  retained.  Tiiere 
are,  however,  also  cases  where  the  hand  ean  U*  moved  well  enougli  and  wlu-re  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  and  inns(?les  for  tlie  diflFcrent  qualities  «»f  sensation  is  re- 
tained, but  nevertheless  the  nM-ognition  of  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch  is  mark- 
edly impaired.  In  such  cases  then^  is  pro])al)ly  always  some  <*en>bral  f«*ortical) 
disturbance,  which  may  Ix?  regarded  as  analogous  to  cortical  blindness  an«l  corti- 
cal deafness — that  is,  the  normal  mental  estimate,  the  **  understanding  "  of  the 
various  cutaneous  sensations  received.  The  author  has  seen  such  conditions, 
especially  in  cerebral  infantile  paralysis;  the  intelligent  child  feels  every  touch 
on  the  skin  perfectly  well,  but,  when  his  eyes  are  closed,  he  can  not  recognize  by 
feeling  of  them  with  the  affected  hand  the  most  familiar  objects  (ke,v,  knife,  ring, 
money,  etc.).    At  any  rate  it  is  verj'  important,  especially  in  cerebral  diseases. 
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not  to  neglect  this  mode  of  investig^ating-  the  special  "  sense  of  touch."    If 
choose  for  our  tests  simple  stereometric  fig-ures  (sphere,  cube,  cone,  oetjihedroxi^»J 
we  may  also  speaJc  of  a  "  stereognostic  aense." 


CHAPTER   n 

THE    SENSORY    CONDUCTION    TRACTS    AND    ANESTHESIA    OF 

THE    SKIN 
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1.  Course  of  the  Sensory  Conduction  Tracts. — In  every  tract  of  the  condiu»<:^t- 

ing  patK  which  runs  from  the   terminal  apparatus  of  the  sensorj'  cutanfro"»-i8 
nerves  to  the  centers  for  the  perception  of  sensation  in  the  cerebral  cortex,     -^^e 

may  have,  under  pathological  conditio* »:»«. 
a  break  in  the  conduction,  and,  as  a  res^^*" 

of  it,  a  complete  or  partial  flnsesthesiai ^ 

tlie  pr.rrpsponding  part  of  the  skin.  "V^^c 
f-peak  of  a  peripheral,  spinal,  or  ceret>^~-*l 
nnj^sthesia,  aceonling  to  the  place  wt*^^"'* 
this  break  in  the  conduction  occurs.  T^i*^ 
anatomical  course  of  the  sensory  fit>^^^ 
(Fig.  841  is,  however,  not  yet  known  ** 
acfurately  as  we  could  desire;  the  coum  »  ^ 
of  the  .sensory  tract  is  also  apparently  f  ^^ 
more  complicated  than  that  of  the  ct»**' 
motor  tract  iridf  infra.  Section  II  >.  X"  ■*'-^ 
is  dependent  partly  upon  the  differ*^ '■^ 
qualities  of  .sensation,  and  partly  on  "•"  *^ 
fact  that  the  sensory  tracts  enter  ii^"*" 
many  combinations  with  motor  cells  ^o^ 
the  excitation  of  reflex  movements  or  »^'' 
the  purpose  of  co-ordination  of  motion. 

We   must   regard   the   sensory  ne*""*"^^, 
fiber,  like  every  fiber  in  the  nervous  ey^' 
tem,  as  the  direct  process  of  a  nerve- <^" 
(ganglion-cein.  This  sensory  fiber  receJ"^^ 
the  external   impressions  made  upon     '** 
peripheral   terminal   organs   in    the  »ki"- 
We  now  know  definitely  that  all  |ieripb«*raJ 
sensory  nerve-fibers  come  from   the  f*"s 
of  the  spinal  ganglia  (intervertebrnl  gan- 
glia').   All,  or  at  least  most  of  these  celk 
have  a  short  process  which  soon  diviJw 
into    two    offshoots    from    the    cell:   on? 
long  one,  going  to  the  surface  of  the  b»Mly 
(the    peripheral    sensory    nerve).   ati<l  a 
shorter  one,   which  enters   the   ix>slt'rior 
root  of  the  spinal  cord   and   is  iutemM 
w.    <From  EDrNfiERj  -  ninffrara  of  the     for  the  further  conduction  of  sensorr  Ira- 

course  of  tlie   po;4t«*rii.r  sen*jrv  root-flbers      ^_„„„:„„„         A1,v,^c4     ^11     ^l.^    AU^.-    .-.t  iht* 
to  the -iHiml  cvini  an.l  medulla  oWonsTttta.     pressions.      Almost    all    the   hberr  '^f  «no 

ir'**^^.'*.*'*"'?/''''"  =,^''^'?'*'*''.*'  ^'"'VlVs     posterior  roots  accordinglv  como  from  the 

kleinfttm.  Setten.  B.  =  Lateral   cerebellar      '^.  .         Z  '      ■,    ■,       \ 

tract.  spinal  ganglia;  during  T(rta]  development 
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grow  from  their  cells  of  origin  into  the  spinal  cord.  The  spinal  gau- 
Bon  coll  with  its  processes  forms  the  first  (peripheral)  sensory  neurone.  The 
interior  root-fibers,  entering  the  spinal  cord  with  their  branches  (collaterals, 
|tf«  infra),  take  very  different  courses,  apparently  according  to  their  different 
ictiona  (see  Figs.  64  and  85).     A  part  of  them  (Fig.  85,  4)  go  to  the  anterior 
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.  85— 1  From  EoiNncR.)  ntftfcram  of  a  trangv^rso  f*ctlnn  of  titf  spinal  cord  with  especial  rejfard  to  the 
coursf  of  the  posterior  root-fll>en» :  1  Fil:»*rs  in  tlte  iM.si^rinr  culumii.  3.  Flbem  to  th*  cfils  of  Clarice's 
coJumn,  wbo«e  proct««*es  t<Dt«r  th»*  lai<>nii  (.'<*relwll«r  tr«ct.  '.\  I>ireot  Obera  In  the  "  lAteral  liiititlnH 
layer  if  th.- lateral  column  (not  rneiiH<itu'>l  in  lin'texn.  4.  Fillers  to  tlie  motor  rells  of  the  anterior 
hflr'  '  I'TB).    5,  Fibers  in  the  posterior  horn  splitting  up  alxtut  lt»«  oelln.     Buhn.  tract  ;  Ortm- 

m-h'  '.'  layer;  <?rt4nrf-/*iVn'/p/.  jfruiimi  l>uiiilli>  ;  A'/firiAnwi.  cerelwiluni  :  P^rowuXeji.  pymmfal ; 

Stit-  i.iteral  column  ;   ro(Jtr«<ran{/.  anterior  column  ;  NfranyM/Zcii,  cells  to  coltunna. 


tarns  nnd  break  up  nbr>ut  their  mnt<Tr  gutjglioii  cells;  these  arc  apparently  tracts 
|r  the  refiex  moveinentH.  Another  part  go  to  the  cells  of  Clarke's  columns,  from 
hioh  arise  fibers  for  the  lateral  rerebeilar  tract  (see  Fig.  84  and  Fig.  85  in  the 
j^bt  half  of  the  figure) ;  these  fil)ers  seem  to  serve  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
idily  equilibrium  and  i>erhaps  for  the  co-ordination  of  movements.  The  special 
Bisorj-  fibers,  however,  divide  into  two  main  groups  (Figs.  84-8*5);  u  part  of 
|em,  chiefly  the  median  root-fibers,  enter  directly  into  the  posterior  column  of 
le  same  side.     S*x>n  after  their  entrance  the  fibers  divide  again  into  a  short 

rtcending  and  a  long  ascending  brnufh.  The  short  descending  branches  serve, 
I  suspect,  for  reflex  processes,  while  the  ascending  fibers  in  the  posterior  col- 
bins  form  the  special  continuation  of  the  centripetal  tract.  That  portion  of  the 
beterior  columns,  into  which  these  root-fibers  enter,  is  called  the  "  posterior  root- 
one,"  or  "  r<x>t  entrance  zone  " ;  in  the  lumbar  cord  it  lies  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
ipeterior  columns,  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  cord  in  the  lateral  parts  (columns  of 
mrdach').  Since  new  root-fibers  are  constantly  entering  the  cord  as  we  go  up- 
prd,  the  fibers  coming  from  the  lower  portions,  and  especially  from  the  lumbar 
>rd.  are  gradually  pressed  toward  the  median  line  by  the  new  fibers  that  enter. 


Fjo.  M— Dia^rani  of  the  course  of  the  tenaory  conduction  tracto :  A.  En- 
trance nf  tilt-  ixisterior  sensory  root-fiber*  J»  the  lumbar  cord;  gi,  in- 
ttTvertebral  iranpllon;  rjt,  posterior  root.  A  part  of  the  fltiera  that 
ent*T  rn<l  iu  the  p<jntt"rlop  horni,  from  whose  i.^\\s  nnw  fther*  ariae 
and  eiitvT  th»-  lni«?nil  coluiuua,  partly  croned,  partly  unero(«e«l  An- 
other jiart  I'f  till'  fiber*  from  the  posterior  rojts  imMH  iipwanl  in  the 
posterior  i-ohimufl  lUid  form  iu  B  the  a4>-ealle<l  columnH  of  tJoU  (O). 
B.  Cenlcal  cord.  Lettering  ax  in  A.  B.  ColumuH  of  Burdach.  C- 
Medulla  oblon<jal«,  Retrion  of  the  deciusatlou  of  the  lemui«cui. 
The  flbejT*  fr.>m  the  pt*t«'rior  c>i1umn«.  end  in  the  nuclei  of  Goira 
and  Burdachs  Cohnnns  tG  and  /*>.  New  fibers  arl«e  from  the  cells 
of  these  nuclei,  which  fonn  the  iiecn»Karif>u  of  the  leniniscus  /V- 
Motor  pyramids.  I>.  L.  sensory  lemniscus  :  tri.  ollvar>'body  ;  cr.  cor- 
pus rest  i  forme.  E.  Section  throiijrh  the  jions  L.  lemninciis  ;  b,  su- 
peiior  cereb»»llar  peduncle  :  iv,  f mirth  ventricle.  F.  Frontal  aection 
throuKh  the  reiffou  of  the  corpora  (iua<lrlvemlua  ;  L,  lenjuiactw  ;  nr, 
red  mul«"it«  ;  /"v.  mramidal  tract  in  the  cni*ta  of  the  crus  cerebri ; 
nL,  lenticular  nucietis  ;  Th.  optic  thalamus  liutemiption  of  ttie  M-n- 
sory  trBJ.'t  •  Bf^iauio^  of  a  tbird  seDsory  ntMirone  *)  ;  r//n.  anterior 
cor'ixira  quadrlicemina  :  ii,  corpua  geolculatutii  externum  and  optic 
nerre ;  cc,  corpus  callosum. 


Thus  it  happens  that  (bm 
fibers    from   the  lumbAX 
nnd    the    lower    dorwfc^ 
cords  are  in  quite  i  m«f 
dian  position  in  theee^ 
vical  cord,  in  the  regies'* 
of  the  so-called  oolmMC^** 
of  Goll.    AU  these  fibr^»» 
end    in    the    nu(?lel   ^czr^i 
GoU's  and  Burdsch*  co 
urans    in    the  bejriimii 
of  the  medulla  oblot 
ta.     From    the  oelli 
these    nuclei    come 
secondary    sensory  nci 
nines,    whose    fiber*  d        -e- 
cussate    in   the   medul        It 
oblongata    (fibne  areu  ^^a- 
tfe    interne,   or  setuammmr^ 
decuinsation  in  the 
niscus.  Fig.  86).  and   SJmu 
their      further      ooui — ^ 
form  the  so-called  Ipk^bd- 
nisciis,      which      ptJJ*  o 
througrh      the     medal^-* 
pons,  and  teKmentum    *rf 
the    cnw    to    the   cer  *• 
brum. 

A     second     (lateral) 
portion  of  the  fiber*     -^ 
the  posterior  root*  ent^BTj 
at  once  the  ^ay  m»tfc' 
of    the    poeterior    ho« 
These  filers  also  diri*^' 
into  an  ascending  asu^    ' 
descending    branch.         ^ 
number  of  especially  fi.** 
fibers     remain     in    C-** 
periphery  of  the  po«"C^ 
rior    horn    (tonn   terf^^' 
nali^.  Fig.  85,  also  catl^ 
LisfiHuer's    rone).     T*^' 
fine  collaterals  of  the*** 
filters  probably  enter  ti** 
posterior   horn    thtovaj^ 
the  zona  spongioaa,  •**" 
pnter  into  similar  rpl** 
tions  with  the  gan^UoW" 
c«"ll8  as  the  other  conrw*' 
fibers  of  this  portion  •* 
tlie  posterior  root-fil***' 
which     enter    th«>    r*"*' 
tenor      horns     <1 
through    the    subannui 
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irelatinosa,  and  after  a  short  course  split  up  in  so-called  terminal  arborixation 
labout  the  irnnglion-eells  there.    With  these  cells  begin  the  second  sensory  neu- 
:xrones  for  this  purt  of  the  sensory  tract:  the  processes  (fibers)  of  these  cells  at 
<c»nce  enter  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side  through  the  anterior  commis- 
asure,  decussate  therefore  in  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  cord,  ascend  in  the 
^Ulterior  and  middle  portions  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  (anterior  and  interna] 
"to  the  motur  pyramidal  lateral  tract),  reach  the  medulla  obhmgata  also  in  the  lem- 
xsiscus,  and  unite  here  with  the  above-described  fibers  from  the  cells  of  GoU'b  and 
!^3urdach'&  nuclei.    The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  (Fig.  86,  the  red  portion,  L, 
signifying  the  lemuiscuH)  gives  an  idea  f<f  the  position  of  the  lemniscus — that  is, 
»f  the  chief  sensory  tract — farther  upward  in  the  pons  and  tegmentum.    Higher 
itiUy  in  the  internal  capsule,  the  sensory  tract  lies  in  the  posterior  limb  behind  the 
lotor  pyramidal  tract  (rule  infra.  Fig.  95).    There  is  still  eongideiable  obscurity 
to  its  further  course.    A  part  of  the  lemniscus  fibers  probably  end  in  the  optic 
t^halamus,  from  whose  cells,  to  all  appearances,  a  third  sensory-  neurone  arises, 
bending  its  fibers  to  the  cerebral  cortex.    Another  part  of  the  lemniscus  fibers, 
lio\rever,  pass  directly  to  the  cerebral  cortex  without  interruption.     The  sensory 
fibers  from  the  posterior  columns  probably  end  in  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  cen- 
t.ral  convolutions,  especially  in  the  posterior  central  convolution  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring portion  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  frontal  lobe.    It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  physiologically  that  the  central  terminal  region  of  the  sensory 
fibers  in  part  quite  coincides  in  its  localization  with  the  motor  centers  (vide 

^P  It  would  be  extremely  valuable  if  we  knew  the  centripetal  conduction  tracts 
to  the  cerebrum  for  the  different  kinds  of  cxitaneous  and  muscular  sensibility 
(see  the  preceding  chapt*T),  rnfortunately,  our  knowledge  in  this  regard  is  still 
extremely  defective  and  uncertain.  The  hypiothesis.  which  seems  relatively  the 
most  certain,  is  th.^t  the  sensory  til)PT>«  entering  directly  into  the  gray  posterior 
horns  serve  chiefly  for  the  conduction  nf  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature. 
This  is  suppf)rted  especially  by  the  observations  on  syringomyelia  (vide  infra). 
It  has  also  long  been  claimed  by  the  physiologists  (SchiflF)  that  section  of  the 
posterior  gray  matter  causes  analgesia.  The  posterior  root-fibers,  which  ascend 
in  the  posterior  columns,  seem  to  serve  especially  for  the  conduction  of  muscular 

I  sensations  and  the  co-ordination  of  motion  (vide,  infra).  Many  ways  seem  to  be 
open  for  the  conduction  of  simple  sensations  of  contact:  it  is  striking  how  rarely 
total  anffisthesia  of  the  akin  occurs  in  organic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it 
almost  never  occurs  in  organic  diseaf^es  of  the  brain. 
2.  The  General  Causes  of  Cutaneous  Anaesthesia. — Regarding  the  separate 
causes  of  antesthesia.  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  peripheral  aneesthesia  under  con- 
ditions where  the  terminal  organs  of  the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  have  lost  their 
direct  irritability.  After  chilling  the  skin,  after  the  local  action  of  ether  and 
similar  substances,  after  the  corrosive  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  carbolic  acid, 
etc..  as  well  as  after  the  use  of  certain  narcotics,  such  as  cocaine,  we  see  an 
anesthesia  of  the  skin,  which  is  due  to  injury  of  the  terminal  sensory  organs. 
We  niay  probably  put  the  frequent  antesthesia  of  washerwomen  in  this  class,  for 
their  hands  and  forearms  are  exposed  all  day  to  the  action  of  cold,  lye,  etc.  The 
antesthesias  which  develop  in  circulatory  disturbances  of  the  skin  also  have  the 

I  same  peripheral  origin,  especially  the  **  spastic  ansemia  "  which  sometimes  comes 
in  the  hands  and  is  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  small  arteries. 
We  distinguish  the  peripheral  anffsthesia  of  conduction,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  all  forms  of  lesion  of  the  nerve-trunks,  from  the  peripheral  amesthesias 
in  the  striot  sense  of  the  tenn.  Traumatic  influences,  compression  from  new 
growths,  and  inflammation  and  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  as  in  neu- 
ritis, are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  form  of  anesthesia,  which  is  often  lim- 
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ited  to  the  regiou  of  distribution  of  one  or  more  individual  nervea.  Tlie  circum- 
scribed unsesthesias  whicb  ofleu  come  on  after  acute  diseases  (typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria),  iiud  iu  some  chronic  diseases  (diabetes),  are  usually  peripheral 
(ueuritic)  anaisthesias. 

Spinal  antcsthesia  is  very  often  seen  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord,  most  frequently  in  tabes,  because  this,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  a  direct  dis- 
ease of  the  peripheral  sensorj'  neurone ;  but  spinal  anaesthesia  is  not  iufrequtnt 
in  diffuse  acute  and  chronic  infiammation  of  the  cord  and  in  compression  and 
new  growths,  and  especially  in  syriu^fomyelia.  As  a  irule,  it  is  bilateral  para-aa- 
ffisthesio,  but  in  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord  it  may  also  be  unilateral,  the  ana-s- 
thesia  being-  found  on  the  half  of  the  bodj'  opposite  to  the  affected  holf  of 
the  cord,  owing  to  the  docuasation  of  the  sensory  fibers  in  the  gray  matter  (vidt 
9upra). 

Cerebral  ano'Sthesia  is  seen  esi>ccially  in  hsemorrhages,  foci  of  softening,  and 
tumors,  which  affect  any  part  of  the  lemniscus  tract  or  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  internal  enpsule.  Such  anaesthesias  affect  the  half  of  the  bodi,'  opposite  to  the 
lesion,  and  are  called  hemianffisthesia.  As  a  rule,  experience  shows  that  cerebral 
ansBsthesia  of  organic  origin  is  seldom  very  intense.  Hysterical  ansesthesinSf 
liowever.  may  attain  an  extreme  degree ;  they  are  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
perception  of  sensory  impressions  by  the  consciousness. 

3.  The  Symptoma  of  Cutaneous  Anaesthesia. — In  many  cases  the  patient 
himself  notices  the  existence  of  ana;sthesiu.  He  findfj  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body  he  no  lonj>er  feels  the  pressure  of  his  clothing  or  the  bed-clothes  in  the 
usual  way.  Anaesthesia  of  the  hands  is  soonest  noticed,  because  this  affects  the 
patient's  occupation  in  diverse  ways,  so  that,  for  example,  he  is  apt  to  let  fiue 
objects,  such  as  needles,  drop  from  his  hands.  In  other  cases,  of  course,  the 
aua-sthesia  is  first  found  on  a  physical  examination.  It  is  worthy  of  note  thai 
hysterical  anieathesia  e3i>ecially,  even  if  it  be  very  marked  and  extensive,  may 
often  be  wholly  overlooked  by  the  patients  themselves. 

Ana'Sthesia  is  very  often  combined  with  abnormal  subjective  sensations,  pat 
SBSthesise.  in  the  affected  portions  of  the  skin.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  there 
*'  numbness,"  or  a  "  furry  feeling,"  or  complains  of  iirlckling.or  formication.  Tl 
aneesthetic  parts  may  even  be  the  seat  of  very  decided  pain  (anoesthesia  dolorota] 
if  there  is  abnormal  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  from  the  break  in  the  coi 
duction  toward  the  center.  The  most  diverse  forms  of  anomalies  of  motility  ai 
of  the  reflexes,  and  vaso-motor  disturbances,  may  of  course  be  present  in  additic 
to  the  aniesthesia.  S[>ecial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  so-called  trophic  di 
turbances  (inflammation,  ulceration,  bed-sores,  etc.)  which  are  often  seen  in 
resthetic  regions.  Whether  in  these  cases  we  actually  have  to  do  in  part  with 
direct  injury  of  the  tissues  from  the  failure  of  normal  ''  tropho-neurotic  "  iufli 
encea  is  at  present  wholly  undetermined.  The  majority  of  the  ordinary  so-callc 
"  trophic  "  disturbances  are  withrait  doubt  due  to  external  injuries  (alight  wounj 
with  consequent  pumlont  infection").  When  there  is  ansesthesia,  or  especit 
analgesia,  of  the  patient's  nkin,  these  injuries  do  not  receive  sufficient  att«ntio!| 
and  therefore  they  are  neither  avoided  nor  thoroughly  treated  (compare  especial 
the  chapter  on  syringomyelia).  Greater  external  injuries — bums,  bed-sores,  et 
— are  often  not  noticed  at  all  when  on  anopsthetic  parts,  and  therefore  they  mi 
attain  an  extraordinary  size  and  become  very  bad. 

Voluntary  motion,  if  we  may  draw  conclusions  from  existing  clinical  obsei 
tions,  is  not  disturbed  by  anfesthesia  in  itself,  of  however  great  a  degree,  as  \c 
as  the  motions  can  be  controlled  by  the  eyes,  but  finer  movements  arc  often  qc 
siderably  impaired  by  cutaneous  anfosthesia ;  thus  patients  with  diminished  se| 
eibility  in  the  fingers  can  usually  no  longer  sew.  because  they  lose  the  needle  ex^ 
minute.    With  the  eyes  shut,  however,  the  motions  of  the  anaesthetic  parts 
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<30ine  Tery  uncertain,  both  in  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  of  the  deeper  parts,  the 
smnscles  and  joints ;  since  then  the  patient  loses,  to  a  great  degree,  his  power  of 
^ud^ring  of  the  extent  and  of  the  precise  direction  of  his  movements.  Very  ex- 
-C^enusive  ansesth^ia  of  the  skin,  associated  at  the  same  time  with  anaesthesia  of 
~^he  organs  of  special  sense,  is  sometimes  not  without  influence  upon  conscious- 
aaess.  We  have  had  imder  observation  a  very  remarkable  case  of  total  anses- 
-fchesia  of  the  whole  body  associated  with  unilateral  blindness  and  deafness.    If 

we  entirely  excluded  this 
patient  from  all  external 
impressions  of  sense  by 
closing  his  still  service- 
able eye  and  ear,  we  could 
at  once  in  this  way  put 
him  into  a  deep  sleep! 
It  must,  of  course,  be  said 
in  this  connection  that 
such  extensive  anaesthe- 
sias have  thus  far  been  ob- 
served almost  exclusively 
in  hysteria    (vide   infra). 


Fio.  87.  no.  88.  Fio.  89. 

Fias.  87  and  H8.*— Distribution  of  the  aenaory  cutaneous  nerves  in  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities : 
Fio.  87.  Posterior  aspect.  Fio.  88.  Ant^-nor  aspect.  The  shaded  portion  in  Fiff.  W  desiKnates  the 
territory  supplied  by  the  radial  nerve.  (From  Hknle.)  «r.  Supraclavicular  nerves  (from  tlie  cervli-al 
plexus),  ax.  Cutaneous  branch  of  the  axillary  nerve,  cps  and  cpi.  Superior  and  inferior  posterior 
cutaneous  nerves  from  the  radial  ira).  cind.cm,a,ndcl.  Median  cutaneous,  median,  and  lateral  nerve!<. 
me.  Median  nerve,  u.  Ulnar  nerve,  dii.  Second  dorsal  nerve,  dxii.  Twelfth  dorsal  nerve.  I'Ai.  lleo- 
bypoeastric  nerve,  ti.  Ilio-ingruinal  nerve.  t7.  Lateral  perforating  branches,  and  ia,  anterior  per- 
forattnii;  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

Fio.  80.— Detailed  distribution  of  the  nerves  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  Augers.  (I<Yom  Krause.)  r.  Radial 
nerve,    m.  Median  nerve,    u.  Ulnar  nerve. 


and  that  therefore  special  psychical  factors  have  perhaps  been  of  influence  in 
the  phenomenon  just  mentioned. 

We  can  not  here  go  into  details  of  the  different  forms  and  varieties  in  the 
course  of  anaesthesia,  since  they  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  different  diseases 
-which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  aiirosthesia.  The  regions  of  distribution  of  the 
peripheral  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  are  given  diagrammatically  in  the  accom- 
panying cuts  (Figs.  87  to  91).  Experience  shows,  liowevcr,  that  complete  section 
of  a  peripheral  sensory  (or  mix(Ml)  nerve  almost  never  causes  total  anajsthesia 
in  the  corresponding  cutaneous  region,  probably  because  there  are  many  anasto- 
moses of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  sensory  nerves. 


[*  Henle^s  nomenclature  of  the  peripheral  nerves  hus  been  adopted. — Trans.J 
61 
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Anaesthesia  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminua  demands  a  brief  special  de> 
script  ion. 

4.  Aneestheaia  of  the  trigeminxiB  is  observed  in  tumors,  syphilitic  new 
growths,  ebronit!  inflammations,  and  analogous  processes  at  the  baue  of  the  jkull, 
which  compresa  the  trunk,  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  or  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  trigeminus,  or  directly  involve  the  nerves.  Traumatic  lesions  of  the  th- 
geminuH  also  are  not  very  uncommon.  The  distribution  of  the  ansBsthesia,  ac- 
cording as  the  affection  involves  the  whole  trigeminus,  or  only  one  braivch  of  it* 
may  be  seen,  in  Figs,  92  and  93,  but  individual  variations  occur.    In  total  iingJ 

thesia  of  the  trigeminus,  the  conjunctivtfc 
and  cornea,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  toogtMt 
up  to  the  foramen  ccecum.  and  the  soft 
palate  are  anffisthetic  on  the  affected  side. 
li  I  A  Hbnce  we  often  find  ulcers  on  the  toti(fae 
and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  coin* 
from  being  bitten.  The  "  neuro-paralytic 
ophthalmia."  not  infrequently  f^een  in  an- 
aesthesia of  the  trigeminus  is  of  special  in- 
terest, and  it  has  bei'n  much  studied  by 
Cf  ''  I  physicians  and  physiologists.  Thia  ia  »tJ 
ulcerative  keratitis,  almost  always  bejrin- 
nitig  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  corne»« 
and  aometimes  passing  over  into  a  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball.  Thi» 
affection  is  regarded  in  many  quarter*  »• 
an  immeiliate  result  of  the  disturbance  of 
spetiial  "  trophic "  functions*  but,  aft«!f 
careful  experiments,  it  seems  certain  th*' 
J4/  external  traumatic  influences  always  oer*' 

sion  the  first  trouble,  and  render  the  »»* 
trusion   of   inflammatory   agents  poMiW* 
As  a  result  of  the  anesthesia  of  the  f^* 
the  patient  does  not  notice  the  inflaimrM** 
tory  symptoms,  which  therefore  often  «»*I 
rti/jLJi  \  tain  an  extremely  high  degree.     It  is  »ti 

uncertain,  but  not  wholly  improbable,  tb 
we   must  also  aasimie  a  s|ierially  dinii 
ished  power  of  resistance  on  the  part 
the  tissues  and  a  limitation  of  all 
penaattng  functions   as   a   reault  of 
nervous  lesion. 

The  skin  of  the  face  is  often  towtivl^^ 
bloated    and    reddened    in    anB:8»he«ia 
the     trigeminus,     and     it     is     sometii 
warmer,   but   often    colder,    thun   noi 
The  reflexes  are  lost  in  peripheral  aiu 
thesia,  and  the  lachr>-mal  secretion  cea« 
or  at  least  is  persistently  diminished.    The  taste  is  almost  always  decidedly  dim^  '^^ 
ished  on  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  aide,  the  territt^*  ^ 
supplied  by  the  lingual  nerve.     According  to  the  investigations  of  Krans^ 
patients  in  whom  the  Gasserian  ganglion  has  been  extirpated  (vide  in/'m),  t 
trigeminus  contains  fibers  which  conduct  sensations  of  taste  for  sweet,  sour,  a 
salt  fruui  the  tip  uf  the  tongue  and  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  iu  iateial  bdrd0-'*j 
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FiOB.  W)  and  OJ— PiHtrlljuUou  of  tlie  sensory  cu- 
tnueous  nf  rvwi  to  the  lower  i>xtreniJtlefl.  Fio. 
*)  Posterior  ftupwt.  Fin.  oj,  .\iit«rior  as- 
pect (^>.)III  Hkni.k.)  ir.  Ilio  JnKUinAl  nenrp. 
Ii.  Liimho-lf!(rutfcal  btrv-e.  «<r.  ExternaJ  uper- 
iiiBtfc.  cp.  PiMttTkir  eutaneuuH.  el.  LateraA 
cutaueouH  cr.  Crural,  nht.  Obturator.  j«. 
Rnpb^nouB.  cimt.  iVrDUeal  isttiiriniiili-iitliif; 
nerve,  cit.  Tibial  comnuinic-ntln^  nerve. 
per'.  Superflelat  branch  of  the  peroneal 
oerve.  per".  De«p  peroneal  nerve,  rpn). 
VaitUtrlor  median  cutaneous  nerve,  cpp.  Cu 
taoeoua  plantar  nervv. 
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lual  Tariations  aeem  to  occur.    The  secretion  of  saliva  as  a  rule  sufTers 

ble  change,  but  we  sometimes  see  a  diminished  secretion  of  mucus  in 
^vity  on  the  affected  side. 
B  the  peripheral  auiestbcsias  just  described,  other  anaesthesias  occur, 

in  syringomyelia,  nud  more  rarely  in  other  diseases  of  the  medulla 

which  are  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  reg-ion  of  the  trigeminal  nucleus  (nu- 
itheaia).  In  those  cases  a  remarkable  condition  is  manifest — namely, 
beases  which  extend  from  below  upward,  the  anaesthesia  first  appears 
icr  part  of  the  forehead  next  to  the  hairy  scalp  (and  usually  on  the  lat- 
in before  the  median),  and  that  the  senaory  disturbance  extends  in  a 
Riward  and 
D  the  eye- 
len  to  the 
tion  of  the 
lien  to  the 
rtlon  of  the 
nally  to  the 
alffi  naai 

idge  of  the 

le     frontal 
the    first 

the  trigem- 

fore,  seems 
I  its  fibers 
(  most  dis- 
iBt)  nuclear 
next  above 
I  nuclei  for 
rd  branch 
region), 

or  the  sec- 
and   the 

ion   of   the 
(see  the 
description  in  the  section  on  diseaaes  of  the  medulla  oblongata), 
fbances  of  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  usually 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  then  iu 

date,  and  finally  in  the  region  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsila.    The 
smbrane  of  the  oral  cavity,  therefore,  derives  its  sensory  fibers  from  the 
tion  of  the  trij^eniinus  nnnlei  (Sfhlesinger), 
itment  of  CtttaneouB  Aneesthesia. — Since  antestheaia  in  moat  cases  is 

jptom,  treatment,  of  course,  must  always  first  be  directed  against  the 
disease.    Therefore  we  will  mention  here  only  those  meaaurea  which 

3ed  syraptomatically  apninst  anteathesia. 
ief  remedy  ia  the  electric  current.    We  treat  the  ancBsthetic  part  of  tho 
;the  faradic  current,  using  ordinary  electrodes,  or,  better  still,  the  wire 

rith  the  galvanic  current,  stroking  the  skin  slowly  back  and  forth  with 
le  for  three  or  four  minutes.     Sometimes  we  can  see  a  result  imme- 

it  the  sitting.    Hysterical  anffisthesia  may  often  be  removed  iu  this 
rery  short  time, 
electricity  we  prescribe  embrocations,  such   as  spirit  of  camphor. 

i,  spirit  of  thjnne,  etc.,  and  also  baths,  and  cold  or  hot  local  douches, 

rith  rubbing  the  skin.    The  action  of  internal  remedies,  such  as  strych- 

tremely  doubtful. 


Fto.  M.  Fto    93. 

FlO).  M  uid  M.— Distribution  of  t.he  wniior;r  cutADeous  nerveH  In  (lie  bf«(l : 
Dina  Slid  omi.  i~)cclpita]iii  major  anil  iniiior  ufi.  Aurtoularta  maKntu. 
en.  Su[>ernL''l«l  ct^rvical.  t',.  V,  r,  First.  Sfcoiirt.  and  third  lir«noim 
of  thr  nrth  (I'k  h>.  HuynutThiUiA.  ■<.  Hiiiiralrorhlear.  iV  Inrratnoch- 
It'ar  r,  Ethmoidal,  I.  Lachrymal,  mn.  HutM-iitnnciis  iiinlEi>,  or  syRO- 
matlc.  nf.  Aurlciilo-totnpnral.  h.  Bucctnator.  m.  Mental.  B.  Poste- 
rior branobea  of  tho  third  oervlcftL 
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It  is  very  important  to  protect  the  anffisthetic  part  against  external  injtmes. 
In  anicstliL'sifl  of  the  trigeiiiinus,  particularly,  we  ffuard  the  eye  as  far  as  po»8ih!e 
from  the  development  of  a  neuro-paralytie  keratitis,  by  a  carefully  applied  n:- 
elusive  bandage,  and  treat  even  the  slightest  iuflammatiun  with  the  greafcsi  mtr. 
We  can  thus  almost  certainly  avoid  bad  results. 


CHAPTER   in 


NEURALGIA    IN    GENERAL 


Concept  and  Etiology. — Although  every  pain  is,  of  course,  excited  by  ab^o^ 
mal  irritation  of  tlio  nerves,  still  we  are  justified  in  giving  a  certain  special  vari- 
ety of  pain  the  name  of  neuralgia.  By  that  name  we  understand  pain  due  to  a 
disease  of  a  definite  sensory  nerve  (or  perhaps  sometimes  of  its  central  von' 
tiuuation).  The  name  neuralgia  has  therefore  both  a  eyuiptomatical  and  an  ani- 
tomical  significance.  Symptomatically  most  neuralgias  are  characterized  by  tli<» 
following  peculiarities:  1,  the  pain  is  felt  exactly  in  the  course  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  one  or  more  special  nerve-trunks  or  nerve-branches;  2,  it  is  usually 
of  very  considerable  intensity;  and,  3,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  present  continuooBlj*. 
but  it  shows  manifest  variations.  Many  neuralgias  come  on  in  pronounced  parox- 
ysms of  pain,  which  are  interrupted  by  wholly  painless  intervals.  Anatomicallv, 
neuralgia  is  not  one  single  disease.  Every  severe  aflFection  of  a  sensory  uer'*' 
leads  to  neuralgic  pain.  The  trouble  is  often  merely  one  symptom  of  anotlior 
more  extensive  morbid  proce.ns  (ayniptomatio  neuralgia).  In  other  cases  the 
afiFection  of  the  sensory  nerve  is  an  independent  disease  by  itself  (idiopathic, 
primary  neuralgiif).  In  many  idiopathic  neuralgias  we  may  with  great  probabil- 
ity assume  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  nerve  or  the  nerve-sheath,  as  in  9C\- 
Htica,  but  in  other  cases,  and  indeed  in  most  typical  neuralgias,  as  in  sevC* 
trigeminal  neuralgia,  this  theory  is  improbable.  In  these  cases  the  special  aflture 
of  the  "neuralgic  disease"  is  still  entirely  obscure.  At  time^,  in  separate  a'' 
tacks  and  without  any  known  cause,  extremely  active  irritative  processes  occur 
in  the  special  nerve  territory,  causing  the  most  intense  pain.  Trouasenti  ba* 
compared  these  paroxj'sms  of  sensory  irritation  to  the  motor  discharges  of  "'^ 
epileptic  attack,  and  hence  has  spoken  of  "  epileptiform  neuralgia." 

In  regard  to  the  general  occurrence  of  neuralgia,  age  has  thus  far  an  inflU' 
enco  that  most  cases  occur  in  middle  life,  but  neuralgia  also  occurs  in  older  pO' 
pie  and  much  less  frequently  in  children.  Sex  exerts  an  influence  so  far  ll>«^ 
certain  forms,  such  as  scintica  and  brachial  neuralgia,  are  more  common  m 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  phases  of  the  female  sexual  life,  sucb  ^^ 
puberty,  pregnancy,  childbed,  and  the  climacteric,  favor  the  disposition  to  nfti- 
ralgia.  The  general  neuropathic  predisposition,  which  is  hereditary  in  the  ma- 
jority of  eases,  is  of  great  significance.  Neuralgia  often  appears  in  people  who 
suffer  from  other  neuroses,  or  in  whose  families  other  nervous  diseases,  such  a? 
the  psychoses,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  neurasthenia,  have  repeatedly  occurred.  Th<? 
physical  constitution  also  seems  to  be  of  influence.  We  often  see  neuralgia  w 
amemic  people,  or  in  those  whose  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  physical  and 
mental  strain,  by  imprudent  living,  or  by  mental  excitement. 

We  may  mention,  as  exciting  or  at  least  as  favoring  causes  of  neuralgia*.  1- 
Cold,  the  action  of  draughts,  wind,  or  wet — the  so-called  "  rheumatic  neuralgias." 
It  is  not  perfectly  clear  how  the  cold  acts  in  such  cases.  We  usually  assume  thnt 
hy  its  action  slight  anatomical  (inflammatory?)  changes  arise  directly  or  in  a 
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reflex  manner  in  the  nerves  themaelvea.  2.  Mechanical  and  traumatic  action. 
Among  these  are,  first,  wounds  and  onntiisiona  whifh  directly  involve  tho  nerves. 
Thus,  for  example,  extremely  severe  neuralpia  sometiinea  arises  from  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  bodies,  suoli  as  splinters  of  wood  or  of  bones  in  wounds,  on  the 
branch  of  a  nerve.  We  may  also  mention  here  the  very  severe  neuralffia  some- 
times met  with  after  amputations.  These  cases  are  probably  due  leas  to  the  so- 
called  amputation  neuromata  than  to  the  pulling:  and  stretL-hing  of  the  nerve- 
truuks  in  the  amputation  cicatrix,  giving  rise  to  the  pain.  To  this  class,  too, 
belong  many  diseases  in  the  neighborhood  of  nerves.  Diseases  of  the  bones  or 
periosteum,  by  pressure  and  mechoninal  irritation,  and  often  perhaps  by  the  ac- 
companying' inflammation,  may  lead  to  neurnlfria  in  those  nerves  which  run 
through  bony  oanals  or  firooves.  Lastly,  tumors,  aneurisms,  hemiEe,  or  the  gravid 
uterus,  may  lead  to  neuraljij^ia  by  pressure  on  the  neighborinj^  nerves;  but  wo 
must  call  to  mind  that  every  pressure  on  a  nerve  does  not  lead  to  neuralgia  iu 
the  same  way,  so  that  we  must  assxime  a  special  consequent  change  in  the  nerve 
in  "  neuralgia  from  compression.''  3,  The  relation  which  certain  infections  and 
poisons  have  to  the  development  of  neuralgia  is  very  important.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  the  apparently  "idiopathic"  neuralgias 
ate  to  be  referred  to  infectious  causes — an  assumption  which  may  he  made,  for 
mstance,  in  intercostal  neuralgia  associated  with  an  eruption  of  zoster  (q.  v.),  or 
m  many  acute  trigeminal  neuralgias.  Many  neuralgias,  however,  also  have  a 
definite  relation  to  other  infectious  diseases.  We  may  mention  in  particular 
the  malarial  neuralgias,  which  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  mnlarinl  infec- 
tion, often  come  on  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  cured  by  specific  treatment — - 
namely,  qtiinine.  Neuralgia  is  often  seen  during  the  course,  or  as  a  Teault,  of 
typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  s^imilar  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  in  the  second- 
•17  stage  of  syphilis.  Among  toxic  substances  we  may  mention  eBpecially  alcohol, 
lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  perhaps  nicotine,  as  those  which  have  a  relation  to  the 
development  of  neuralgia.  Yet  in  these  cases  it  is  upually  not  neuralgia  but  pain 
*>f  some  other  kind — the  arthralgia  of  lead  poisoning,  the  polyneuritic  pains  of 
■Icoholic  subjects,  etc.  4.  Symptomatic  neuralgia  is  also  found  in  many  con- 
stitutional diseases,  in  gout,  and  very  often  in  diabetes  mellitus.  It  is  supposed 
'hat  in  such  cases  abnormal  chemical  influences  act  on  the  sensory  nerves,  5. 
-''•nally,  there  was  formerly  much  said  about  "  reflex  neuralgia,"  where,  for  exara- 
P'^.  disease  of  the  sexual  organs  was  thought  to  cause  neuralgia  in  distant  nerves. 
^Ueh  observations,  however,  can  not  endure  strict  criticism.  Most  of  these  cases 
^^  hysterical. 

[Although  the  reflex  origin  of  neuralgia  and  other  nervous  disturbances  is 
^^'y  doubtful,  it  is  well  known  that  pain  due  to  disease  of  a  given  organ  may  be 
^rerred  to  another  part  of  the  body.  A  familiar  example  is  the  reference  of  the 
P*>n  from  hip  disease  to  the  knee.  This  reference  of  pain  to  distant  parts  is 
P'^onbly  dependent  upon  the  anatomical  distrilmtion  of  the  nerves.  Head  haa 
"*aUe  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  visceral  nerves  iu  the  spinal 
*^'^.  and  has  found  that,  in  disease  of  the  internal  organs,  the  pain  is  apt  to  be 
.  '^I'red  to  certain  areas  of  the  skin  whose  sensory  nerves  go  to  the  correspond- 
/^^   Spinal  segments.    The  internal  organs  are  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  as 


t^oll 


*^Xfs:  Heart.  1-3  D;  *  lungs,  1-5  D;  stomach.  6-0  D  (cardir?c  end,  ft-7  D; 


^^^^oriis,  9  D);  intostines,  D-12  D;  rectum.  2^  S;  liver  and  gall-bladder,  7-10 
^■^»    Icidney  and  ureter,  10-12  D;  bladder,  mucous  membrane,  and  neck,  1-4  S; 

^^^'•-distention  of  bladder.  11  D-1  L;  prostate,  10-12  D:  1-a  S ;  5  L;  epldidymip. 

-  t^l  L;  testicle  and  ovary,  10  D;  appendages,  11  D-1  L;  uterus,  in  contmclion, 
1^1  L;  OS  uteri,  1-4  S.    For  the  cutaneous  areas  corresponding  to  these  aeg- 
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ments  of  the  cord  see  the  colored  plate  (page  924),  Disease  of  the  internal  orgtaa 
may  also  cause  referred  pains  in  the  head,  perhaps  through  the  connections  of  the 
vagiis  nerve.  Disease  of  the  lungs  causes  referred  pain  in  the  fronto-nasal,  mid- 
orbital,  and  fron to- temporal  areas;  of  the  heart  in  the  mid-orbital,  fronto-lem- 
poral,  and  temporal  areas ;  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  the  temporal,  verti- 
cal, and  parietal  areas;  of  the  liver  in  the  vertical  and  occipital  areas;  and  of 
the  ovaries  and  testicles  in  the  occipital  area.  Diseases  of  the  uterus,  Falloplun 
tubes,  and  bladder  do  not  give  rise  to  referred  pain  in  the  head.  Affections  in  the 
head  itaelf  also  give  rise  to  referred  pains  in  the  head.  Refraction  errors  catwe 
pain  in  the  mid-orbital  region ;  disease  of  the  cornea  or  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  pain  in  the  fronto-nasal  area;  of  the  iris^  in  the  temporal  area;  farther  back  in 
the  eye,  in  the  temporal,  fronto-temporal,  and  maxillary  areas;  of  the  membrana 
tympani  and  middle  ear,  in  the  hyoid  area;  elevation  of  tension  in  the  middle  ear, 
in  the  vertical  and  parietal  areas;  disease  of  the  tongue,  in  the  mental,  hyoid, 
and  superior  laryngeal  areas.  Dana  had  previously  represented  the  regions  of 
referred  pain  in  visceral  disturbances  in  much  the  same  way.] 

General  Symptomatology  of  Netiralgia. — The  neuralgic  paroxysm  begins 
either  quite  suddenly,  or,  more  frequently,  after  certain  prodromata,  such  as  cold 
feelings,  prickling,  slight  painful  sensations,  etc.,  have  preceded  it  for  some  time. 
The  pain  during  the  attack  is  usually  of  the  greatest  severity,  and  is  described 
as  either  burning  and  boring,  or  as  shooting  and  tearing  like  lightning.  Then?  are 
frequently  short  temporary  remissions  of  the  pain.  The  location  of  the  pain  usu- 
ally corresponds  precisely  to  the  distribution  of  the  affected  nerve,  so  that  tbe 
patient  can  often  point  out  quite  definitely  the  anatomical  course  of  the  nerve. 
At  the  height  of  the  attack  there  ia  often  an  "  irradiation  "  or  shooting  of  the  pjin  I 
into  the  territory  of  neighboring  nerves.  External  im'tants,  such  as  cold  »ir« 
mental  excitement,  and  especially  movements  of  the  affected  part,  often  produce 
an  increase  of  the  pain. 

On  physical  examination,  we  notice,  first,  certain  disturbances  of  sensibility- 
The  skin  in  the  neuralgic  part  often  shows  more  or  less  anieathesia,  which  is  most 
apparent  in  the  intervals  between  the  separate  attacks  and  immediately  aft**^ 
them.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  both  during  the  attack  and  daring  the 
time  when  the  patient  is  free  from  pain,  there  is  hj'peraBsthesia  of  the  skin  and 
the  parts  beneath.  There  are  certain  definite  points  which  are  often  very  sens*" 
tive  and  tender  even  to  light  pressure.  These  are  called  painful  poiitts  (poinf' 
doulottrettx) .  They  were  first  fully  described  for  the  different  forms  of  neural?'* 
by  Vfllleix,  in  1841,  although  in  much  too  schematic  a  way,  but  they  have  ci»r*' 
siderable  diagnostic  importance,  since  they  may  often  be  found,  not  only  during 
the  attack  itself,  but  also  during  the  free  intervals,  although  then  they  are  1^*^ 
marked.  The  painful  points  always  correspond  to  certain  places  in  the  course  *** 
the  trunk  or  the  larger  branches  of  the  affected  nerve,  and  are  found  especial'^' 
where,  in  marked  and  deep  pressure  on  the  nerve,  we  can  press  on  some  firm  pa*'* 
beneath.  They  are  probably  always  due  to  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  pressii'*' 
in  the  affected  nerve  itself.  In  many  cases  of  neuralgia  they  may  of  course  h*^ 
wholly  wanting. 

Motor  symptoms  as  well  as  sensory  are  not  infrequent  in  neuralgia,  Co-exi*^' 
ing  symptoms  of  paralysis  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  complication  caused  ^S 
some  coarse  lesion  of  the  motor  nerves;  hence  in  pure  idiopathic  neuralgia  they 
are  entirely  absent.  The  co-existing  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  which  *^ 
often  aeen,  are  usually  directly  dependent  upon  the  neuralgia,  however,  «n'^ 
hnnce  are  to  l»e  regarded  chiefly  as  reflex  contractions,  due  to  the  £^eat  irritation 
of  the  sensory  nerves. 

Vaso-mntnr  symptoms  are  often  seen  in  neuralgia.  In  the  face  especially,  in 
trigeminal  neuralgia,  we  often  see  a  marked  pallor  or  a  decided  reddening  of  tl>« 
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skin  and  conjunctiTa.    Abnormal  secretions,  of  tears  or  sweat,  may  also  be  seen 
during  the  attack  or  at  the  end  of  it.    We  do  not  know  whether  all  these  Bymp- 
toms  arise  from  direct  or  reflex  nervous  irritation.     Trophic  disturbances  are 
noticed  in  various  ways.    During  the  attack  we  see  eruptions  of  urticaria,  or  still 
more  frequently  of  herpes  vesicles,  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerves,  as  in 
herpes  zoster.     In  severe  and  protracted  neuralgias  permanent  changes  in  the 
tisaues  have  been  repeatedly  seen  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  affected  nerves. 
Among'  these  are  a  falling  out  or  a  whitening  of  the  hair,  or  more  rarely  au 
abnormally  great  growth  of  hair,  thickening  or  atrophy  of  the  skin,  staining  or 
pigmentation  of  the  skin,  atrophy  of  the  deeper  parts,  etc.    Lastly  we  may  men- 
tion that  during  the  neuralgic  attack  we  sometimes  find  a  diminished  frequency 
of  the  pulse. 

The  general  nutrition  of  the  body  often  does  not  suffer  at  all  in  neuralgia,  but 
in  many  cases,  especially  when  sleeping  and  eating  are  constantly  disturbed  by 
the  attacks  of  pain,  the  disease  gradually  has  a  noticeable  action  on  the  whole 
constitution.  The  patient  becomes  pale  and  emaciated,  and  often  the  persistent 
and  distressing  pain  is  not  without  influence  on  his  mental  condition.  He  be- 
comes irritable  and  inclined  to  melancholy.  Patients  have,  in  repeated  instances, 
even  committed  suicide  as  a  result  of  severe  and  incurable  neuralgia. 

Xhe  whole  course  of  neuralgia  shows  the  greatest  diversity.    As  has  been  said 
repeatedly,  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  separate  attacks  is  the  chief  characteristic 
feature.    The  precise  pathogenesis  of  these  attacks  is,  of  course,  entirely  unknown 
to  us.    These  attacks  usually  come  on  every  day  or  several  times  a  day,  or  some- 
times at  longer  regular  or  irregular  intervals.    They  may  last  only  a  few  minutes 
or  several  hours.    During  the  period  between  the  attacks  many  patients  feel  quite 
w^ell,  but  some  have  still  a  certain  sensitiveness  of  the  skin.    The  disease  as  a 
whole  sometimes  lasts  only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  sometimes  it  persists  with 
manifold  variations  for  years  and  years,  and,  in  a  word,  is  not  capable  nf  im- 
provement; although,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  recoveries  after  the  disease 
has  lasted  for  years.    In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  disease  depends  upon  the  pres- 
enoe  of  some  definite  anatomical  cause,  such  as  a  tumor,  a  disease  of  the  bone,  or 
an  aneurism, 

3iany  details  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  following  chapter. 
General  Treatment  of  Keuralgia. — Prophylaxis  of  neuralgia  is  possible  in 
(nis  'Way,  that  certain  constitutional  anomalies,  such  as  ansemia  or  n  general  nerv- 
ous predisposition,  favor  its  appearance,  as  we  have  seen;  and  in  attacking  these 
wnditions,  we  may  rerogni?,p  p  factor  which  can  prevent  to  a  certain  degree  any 
subeeqxient  development  of  neuralgia.    It  is  still  more  important,  in  people  who 
n^VG  already  suffered  from  nei;]ralp-ia,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  affection  if  we 
[   f"-     f'or  this  object  we  must  first  consider  the  strengthening  of  the  whole  body, 
'n  oi^fjjjj.  |()  make  it  better  resist  the  action  of  any  causes  of  disease.    The  meas- 
«m-s    to  be  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose  are  proper  food,  good  air,  baths,  sea- 
"**iing,  cold  bathing,  gymnastirs,  etc.     Of  course,  we  must   also  particularly 
"^''^'^  the  part  of  the  body  that  has  once  been  attacked  from  any  irritation,  such 
^*^l«l,  mechanical  and  toxic  irritants,  or  over-exertion. 
^*^  treating  neuralgia  itself  we  must  always  look  first  with  great  care  for  some 
[^  ^^al   factor,  which  may  be  accessible  to  treatment.     This  fulfillment  of  the 
'  '■**^al   indication  is  often  possible  in  neuralgias  which  are  due  to  mechanical 
..  ^-'^^a.    The  extirpation  of  tumors,  the  excision  of  cicatrices,  the  removal  of  for- 
,*^"**   Vkodies.  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  new  growths,  of  syphilitic  affections, 
**^*^Oiiri3raa,  etc.,  is  in  many  cases  attended  by  brilliant  success,  but,  of  course,  in 
^    other  cases  the  underlying  disease  is  unfortunately  not  amenable  to  suc- 
,  ^^Hl  treatment.    We  should  also  carr>'  out  a  causal  treatment  in  the  neuralgias 
**^H  are  to  be  referred  to  general  aniemia,  to  a  general  neuropathic  constitution, 
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to  hysteria,  etc.    In  such  cases  we  must  always  ascribe  ^reat  value  to  the  geaml 
treatment,  such  as  diet,  manner  of  life,  psychical  treatment,  bnths,  iron,  utd 
nervines,  as  well  as  to  the  special  treatment  directed  aRainst  the  neuralgia;  ind 
the  same  holds  true,  of  course,  in  the  neuralgias  occurring  in  diabetes,  guuL,  lunl 
syphilis.    We  must  always  bear  particularly  in  mind  tiie  possibility  of  syphilitii: 
neuralgia,  since  in  such  cases  iodide  of  potassium  may  often  have  u  matlieil 
curative  action.    We  may  also  fulfill  the  caiisal  indication  in  the  malariAl  neu- 
ralgias.    If  neuralgia  comes  on  at  approximately  regular  intervals  in  i)rtsi>n< 
who  come  from  a  malarial  district,  and  who  perhaps  have  already  auffered  from 
other  malarial  affections,  the  exhibition  of  quinine  in  large  doses,  twenty  to  fortv- 
five  grains  (grammes  1.5-ii.O)  at  once,  will  usually  speedily  cut  short  the  .lUack. 
lu  obstinate  cases  in  which  quinine  does  no  good,  we  should  try  arsenic,  ia  the 
form  of  Fowler's  solution.    In  many  apparently  toxic  neuralgias,  too,  from  Iwwi. 
mercury,  or  alcohol,  our  first  endeavor  in  treatment  should  be  to  remove  theoittve 
of  the  disease. 

In  all  cases  where  the  causal  treatment  can  not  be  carried  out,  or  wk«rO  it 
alone  ia  not  sufficient,  we  must  consider  those  numerous  remedies  and  method*  ot 
treatment  which  correspond  to  the  indicatio  morbi  and  to  the  symptomatic  iiuiiea' 
tions.  Starting  with  the  hjrpothesis  of  an  inflammatory  condition  vf  the  ncrv*. 
we  have  often  tried  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  disease  by  hxral  deriTft- 
tives,  mustard  pUisters,  irritating  embrt-ications,  such  as  spirit  of  mustard,  Ttra- 
trine  ointment  (two  and  a  half  per  cent.),  or  tincture  of  iodine,  or  by  blisters,  or 
even  by  the  cautery.  The  remedies  first  mentioned  are  used  only  in  mild  caM?». 
Vesicatories.  placed  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  or  behind  the  e*r  in 
facial  neuralgia,  sometimes  act  very  well  in  fresh  cases,  especially  in  f»«h 
"  rheumatic  "  cases  of  sciatica.  We  resort  to  the  hot  iron  chiefly  in  old  and  very 
severe  cases,  in  which,  indeed,  especially  in  sciatica,  some  very  favorable  resultJ 
have  been  thus  obtained. 

The  local  electrical  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  sometimes  of  undoubted  benefi*- 
We  many  times  secure  on  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  which  is  of  ootm*" 
temporary,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  special  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  infl«** 
enced  by  the  electricity,  although  in  idiopathic  neuralgias  in  fresh,  and  boco*- 
times  even  in  old  cases,  we  can  often  obtain  a  complete  cure.    There  are  no  g**>' 
eral  rules  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  employed,  since  different  specioli*** 
have  their  own  favorite  methods.    The  following  forms  of  application  are  raoat  i* 
use  nTid  are  most  to  be  recommended  :  1.  Stabile  action  of  the  anode  of  a  conat&t*^ 
current  on  the  affected  nerve-trunk  over  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  especial'^ 
on  any  painful  points.    We  must  entirely  avoid  any  great  variations  in  the  cu«" 
rent  or  interruptions  of  it.    We  gradually  increase  the  intensity  of  the  curmx** 
up  to  medium  strength.    The  sittings  should  last  three  to  six  minutes,  and  soot* 
times  even  longer,  and  they  must  be  repeated  daily.    2.    In  neuralgia  of  the  1«T 
nerves  we  should  use  a  stabile  descending  (sometimes  ascending)  constant 
rent,  in  which  the  anode  is  placed  on  the  most  central  point  of  the  nerve-tni»»^ 
available,  or  on  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  cathode  on  different  jwriphc^^ 
points.    3.  The  faradie  current  also  frequently  acts  very  well.    We  farsdin  l1»* 
nerx'e  either  with  a  moderately  strong  *'  increasing  "  current,  or  wo  apply  the  wi' 
brush  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  nerves.    The  latter  method  is  very  paiiif**' 
hut  it  is  often  attended  with  excellent  results.    4.  Some  eleotro-therapeuti»t 
li'      *T  n'tz  Meyer,  lay  stress  upon  the  stabile  application  of  the  amxlo  of  %^* 
iirrent  to  any  painful  point.s  on  the  vertebral  column,  such  as  have  I*** 
iv  cases  of  ncuralpin  by  Trousseau, 
il  nilf.  it  is  always  well  to  begin  with  a  mild  and  very  cautious  W 
>  on  to  the  stronger  currents  until  later.     F.lwtririt?" 
•e.  during  the  attack  of  pain,  but  sometimes  do  iai- 
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vement  is  seen  until  after  several  sittings.    If,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  we 
tain  no  result  at  all,  after  employing  different  methods  of  applying  electri- 
ty,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  give  up  electrical  treatment  entirely  as  not  suited  to 
he  case. 

In  the  trentracnt  of  neuralgia  we  znust  consider  a  number  of  internal  rcm- 
^ies,  as  well  as  electricity;  some  of  these  net  symptomatically,  like  the  narcotics, 
rhile  others  Imvc  obtained  the  reputation  of  having  a  specific  action.    Among  tho 
tter^  quinine  has  decidedly  the  greatest  value.     In  severe  cases  quinine  may 
»  excellent  service,  not  only  in  malarial  neuralgiiis,  although  most  surely  in 
hose,  but  also  in  "  idiopathic  "  neuralgias.    It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  remedy 
I  give^  ill  large  doses.    We  begin  with  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (grammes  1-2)  a 
ay,  best  given  in  one  dose,  and  in  severe  cases  we  may  increase  to  sixty  or  sev- 
ty-five  grains  (grammes  4-5)  or  more.    We  see  the  best  results  from  quinine  in 
rigeminal  neuralgia,  while  in  other  forms,  as  in  sciatica,  it  is  much  less  efficient, 
leside  quinine,  salicylate  of  sodium  is  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  in  the 
jbeumatic  forms  of  neuralgia.    Antipyrine,  in  fifteen-  to  thirty-grain  (grammes 
-2)  doses,  antifebrine,  in  three-  to  seven-grain  (gramme  0.25-0.5)  doses,  phe- 
icetioe,  in  seven-  to  fifteen-grain  (gramme  0.5-1)  doses,  aalipyrino.  in  twenty- 
thirty-grain  doses  (grammes  1.5-2.0),  an<l  similar  remedies,  have  lately  been 
fry  often  used.    Next  in  rank,  for  continued  use,  come  arsenic  and  bromide  of 
ttassium.    The  former  is  given  in  pill  form  or  as  Fowler's  solution,  five  drops 
roe  times  a  day,  increasing  gradually.    Bromide  of  potassium  acts  only  in  large 
[>se3,  forty-five  to  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  grains  a  day  (grammes  3-6— 
)).    Among  the  many  other  n^medies  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  past, 
t  which  at  present  are  seldom  used,  we  may  mention  here  ergotine,  internally 
d  subcutaneously,  oil  of  turpentine,  oxide  of  zinc,  valerianate  of  zinc,  tincture 
:  ^olseraiura,  aconitiiie,  phosphorus,  subcutaneous  injections  of  osmic  acid,  ten  to 
fteen  minims  (gramme  0.5-1)  of  a  one-per-ccnt.  solution,  etc. 

In  all  severe  neuralgias  the  use  of  narcotic-^,  especially  of  morphine,  is  un- 
oidable.  Morphine- is  used  almost  exclusively  during  the  attack,  and  is  best 
,ven  as  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  one  twelfth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain  (gramme 
5-0.01)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  painful  part.  Tho  anodyne  effect  nlmost  invari- 
ly  follows,  but  in  obstinate  and  protracted  cases  the  p:itinnt  grmlnnHy  Ixicnmes 
ustomed  to  the  remedy.  We  must  then  resort  to  still  hirgor  d<w('s.  and  these, 
finally  fail  in  their  effect.  Among  the  victims  of  tho  mnrjihine  hnbit  we  Hud 
ny  patients  who  have  suffered  or  who  still  suffer  from  severe  neuralgin,  so  that 
must  always  be  very  cautious  and  conservative  in  the  prntrncted  use  of  mor- 
ine.  We  should  be  especially  cautious  before  deciding  to  put  the  bypodfrmic 
^inge  into  the  patient's  own  hand.  Many  physicians  ascribe  not  only  a  pntlia- 
rre  but  n  permanent  benefit  to  injections  of  morphine  in  nenmlgin,  Wt5  some- 
xnes  see,  in  fact,  that  mild  neuralgias  recover  under  the  exclusive  use  of  mor- 
hine  injections;  but  these  are  probably  cases  of  spontaneous  recovery.  The 
Utemal  use  of  morphine  and  opium  preparations  is  deoidedly  infr-rior  to  the  sub- 
btaneous  administration  in  certainty  and  rapidity  of  action.  Tho  •■xternol  appli- 
■tion  of  narcotic  ointments,  or  embrocations,  is  much  employed  in  prnctire,  but 
k. appears  to  be  of  advantage  only  in  milder  cases.  We  prescribe  ointments  with 
ptlruct  of  opium  (one  to  ten),  extract  of  belladonna  (two  to  ten),  extract  of 
ipium  and  veratrine  (one  part  of  each  to  twenty  of  simple  ointment),  etc.  We 
nay  also  use  chloroform,  by  applying  blotting-paper  wet  with  chloroform,  or 
ibrocations  of  chloroform  oil,  and  ether  as  a  spray.  Chloral  and  jilso  p:iralde- 
de  are  often  prescribed  in  chronic  neuralgias  for  their  hypnotic  effect.  Oroton 
oral  has  been  esperiully  recommended  in  neuralgia.  Other  hypnotics,  sul- 
onal,  etc..  are  also  used.  Finally,  we  must  add  that  some  physicians  have 
ised  the  anodj'ne  effect  of  subeutaneous  injections  of  atropine,  grain   lin  to 
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A  to  A  I  (grammes  0.0005-0. 00 1-0.003 !)  at  a  dose,  Bometimes  even  in  cases  where 
morphine  does  not  act. 

In  severe  casea  the  surgical  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  often  of  great  impor- 
tance— the  section  of  nerves,  neurotomy,  or  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve, 
neurectomy — in  order  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  divided  nerve,  or,  finally,  the 
drawing  out  of  the  nerve — so-cailed  exairesis.  A  detailed  account  of  the  meth- 
ods of  operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  of  surgery.  We  Aay  state  here 
merely  that  the  surgical  treatment  of  neuralgia,  especially  of  severe  trigeminal 
neuralgia,  often  has  excellent  results.  The  explanation  of  this  success,  however, 
is  by  no  means  easy.  There  is  probably  not  only  a  break  in  conduction  from  the 
pain-exciting^  spot  to  the  center,  but  an  immediate  or  secondarj'  change  in  the 
whole  sensory  neurone,  by  which  the  neuralgic  change  is  made  to  cease^  Of 
course  a  cure  is  not  obtained  in  all  cases.  In  any  event,  we  should  advise  an 
operation  only  in  severe  cases,  where  all  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain, 
and  the  patient  may  be  promised  the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability,  of  suc- 
cess, but  never  the  certainty  of  it.  Besides  section  of  the  nerves,  nerve  stretch- 
ing has  lately  been  frequently  tried  in  neuralgia.  We  will  return  to  this  method 
of  treatment  in  speaking  of  sciatica. 

The  chief  question  as  to  the  use  of  baths  arises  only  in  the  treatment  of  neu- 
ralgias in  the  domain  of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities,  especially  in  sciatica,  and 
therefore  these  and  massage  will  be  spoken  of  more  in  detail  in  connection  with 
the  separate  forms  of  neuralgia. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  large  number  of  remedies  are  at  our  command  in  the  treat-  —  -^. 
ment  of  neuralgia,  and  that  the  choice  among  them  is  not  always  easy.    In  any^^  ,j 
given  case  we  look  for  the  causal  indication,  and  try  to  fulfill  it  if  possible.    losrvji 
the  many  cases,  however,  where  we  fail  to  find  this,  we  must  first  of  all  try  tcr^...^g 
alleviato  the  pain,  for  which  purpose,  if  external  derivatives  do  not  suffice,  ou*' ,^-jj. 
most  effective  remedy  is  morphine.    We  must  then  lay  out  a  special  plan  of  treat  .3»-  j. 
ment.    We  try  electricity,  or,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  one  of  the  other  remcdie-^^^, 
mentioned  above.     We  put  most  trust  in  quinine  and  antipyrine,  espH?cially  I'^^^g 
fresh  cases;  among  other  remedies,  in  ansemie  persons,  arsenic,  and.  in  moi^^~yp 
robust  persons,  bromide  of  potassium  are  of  service.    If  all  these  and  similar  rpi^    j,. 
edios  give  no  aid,  in  proper  cases  we  may  still  hope  for  success  from  operative  i — :^. 

terferenee,  or  else  we  must  confine  ourselves  simply  to  a  purely  symptumii^ /^ 

treatment  with  narcotics. 


^M\ 
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CHAPTER   IV 
THE    INDIVIDUAL    FOBMS    OF    NEURALGIA 


^  1.  Neuralgia  of  the  Trigeminus 

(Phitopnfgia.     Tic  Houlovrtux.    FothanjiWf  Fact-ocht) 

iEtiologfy. — Trigeminal  neuralgia  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  impor* 
tant  neuralgias.  In  its  origin  many  causes  and  predisposing  factors  of  all  sorts 
play  a  port,  as  was  stated  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Many  mild  forms, 
especially  neuralgia  in  the  first  branch,  apparently  are  of  acute  origin  and  hi^ 
no  discoverable  cause.  In  such,  cases  some  unknown  infectious  or  nuto-tosio 
influences  may  play  a  part.  Not  infrequently,  especially  in  mild  neurnltrias  of  the 
first  branch,  we  can  not  overlook  the  influence  of  exposure  to  cold  (wind,  wrO 
as  a  possible  cause.  Neuralgias  after  acute  infectious  diseases  (influeMJ«t 
typhoid),  and  especially  malarial  neuralgias,  are  situated  mo8( 
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iranch  of  the  trigeminus,  more  rarely  in  the  second,  and  only  exceptionally 
I  the  third.  Trigeminal  neuralgia  may  also  be  due  to  diseases  of  the  cranial 
ttiea  and  periosteum,  very  often  to  diseases  of  the  teeth  (caries,  exostoses,  anom- 
ies  of  development  and  position  of  the  teeth),  and  also  to  diseases  of  the  nasal 
Id  frontal  cavities  and  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  and  of  the  eye  (inflammation 
id  also  strain  of  the  eyes).  Romberg  found  an  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid, 
fesaing  on  the  Gasaerian  ganglion,  as  the  cause  in  a  severe  and  incurable  case. 
^e  have  seen  a  precisely  analogous  case.  Finally,  the  severe  trigeminal  neural- 
ias,  which  last  for  years,  are  of  very  great  practical  importance;  for  these  we  can 
lually  find  no  cause  at  all,  or  at  most  a  general  ner\'ous  predisposition.  This 
inn,  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  genuine,  severe,  idiopathic  neuralgias,  comes 
I  usually  in  somewhat  advanced  life,  and  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  frequent  in 
omen  than  in  men.  The  special  form  of  disease  of  the  nerve  in  these  cases  is 
ill  wholly  obscure.  The  few  anatomictl  reports  as  to  resected  nerve  branches 
id  extirpated  Gasserian  ganglions  (vide  infra)  are  contradictory  and  capable 
f  no  positive  interpretation.  [Dana,  Putnam,  and  others  have  found  degenera- 
ve  neuritis  in  the  peripheral  fibers  of  the  excised  nerve  in  these  severe  cases, 
»metimes  associated  with  obliterating  endarteritis  in  the  bkiod-vessels  supplying 
lenerves.  Spiller  has  found  extensive  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  of 
le  Gasserian  ganglion,  but  these  may  be  secondary  to  the  changes  in  the  nerve- 
be  rs. — K.] 

Symptoms  and  Courte. — The  attacks  of  pain  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  are 
lually  quite  intense,  and  in  severe  cases  they  may  attain  a  most  distressing  and 
►rrible  severity.  They  arise  either  entirely  without  cause,  or  from  some  slight 
ifluence,  such  as  washing  the  face  [making  the  .sligh^test  movement  of  the  face  in 
Itisg  or  talking. — K.],  taking  physical  exercise,  or  mental  excitement.  They 
ften  come  on  quite  regularly  at  definite  hours,  espcfially  in  the  forenoon,  but  in 
ther  cases  they  follow  no  rule.  There  are  sometimes  long,  painless  intervals 
Itween  the  separate  attacks,  and  sometimes  the  attacks  follow  one  another  in 
%  almost  uninterrupted  series.  The  lightning-like,  cutting  pains  extend  to  the 
istribution  of  the  affected  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  but  they  sometimes  shoot 
Ito  the  occiput,  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  etc.  We  can  often  perceive 
sflex  twitchings  in  the  face,  especially  blepharospasm,  and  twitching  of  the 
>rners  of  the  mouth.  The  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  noticed  at  first  as  abnor- 
inl  pallor,  but  later  usually  as  quite  an  abnormal  redness  of  the  face  and  con- 
mctiva.  In  neuralgia  of  the  upper  two  branches  we  often  see,  during  the  attack, 
n  unusually  great  secretion  of  tears.  An  excessive  flow  of  saliva  and  an  iu' 
reased  secretion  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  more  rare.  Sometimes, 
dt  still  quite  rarely,  we  see  herjietic  eruptions  in  the  cotirse  of  the  affected 
Brve,  zoster  frontalis,  herpes  of  the  conjunctiva,  etc.  In  some  cases,  too,  more 
ivere  diseases  of  the  eyes,  belonging  to  the  category  of  neuroparalytic  ophthalmia, 
Bve  been  observed,  and  also  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Such  complications 
[ways  point  to  some  gross  organic  lesion  of  the  trigeminus  and  its  neighborhood. 
D  neuralgias  that  have  lasted  longer,  we  often  see  still  further  trophic  disturb- 
Dces:  changes  (thickening  or  atrophy)  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
ae,  the  hair  turning  gray  or  falling  out  in  the  frontal  region,  etc. 

Most  trigeminal  neuralgias  are  situated,  not  in  the  whole  distribution  of  tho 
erve,  but  only  in  one  or  more  of  its  branches  (see  Figs.  92  and  93,  page  803). 
JTe  accordingly  distinguish:  1,  Neuralgia  of  the  first  branch  (ophthalmic  neiiral- 
ia)  which  is  especially  frequent  as  supra-orbital  or  frontal  neuralgia.  The  pain 
hoots  chiefly  from  the  supra-orbital  fornmon  upward  into  the  forehead,  and 
l>metimes  to  the  region  of  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  bridge  of  the 
cse  (ethmoidal  nerve)  or  into  the  zygomatic  region  (lachrymal  nerve).  In  this 
idf  as  a  rule,  that  pressure  on  the  point  of  exit  of  the  nerve  at  the  supra- 
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orbital  foramen  is  more  or  leas  painful.    More  rarely  we  find  painful  poioU  ilso 
on  the  noae,  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  or  the  parietal  emiueiice,  etc.   2. 
Neuralgia  of  the  second  branch  (supra-maxillary  neuralgia)  is  most  frequent  in 
the  distribution  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  (infra-orbital  neuralgia),  with  the  diief 
painful  point  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  others  on  the  zygoma,  on  tbo 
upper  lid,  etc.    The  ehief  pain  usually  starts  f rpm  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  ind 
is  situated  in  the  lower  eyelid,  the  eheek,  the  upper  jaw,  the  upper  lip,  and  in  part 
also  in  the  fomporal  region.    During  the  attack  of  pain  tears  are  often  seen  itx 
the  eye.     3.  Neuralgia  of  the  third  branch  (infra-maxillary  neuralgia)  is  «it«»' 
ated  chiefly*  in  the  branches  of  the  mandibular  nerve  (inferior  alveolar  and  vatsMx^ 
tal  nerves).    The  pain  uifecta  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  chin ;  but  soin*^— 
times  the  pain  occurs  in  the  temporal  region,  in  the  auriculo-tomporal  nerve,  and 
in  some  eases  it  is  especially  distressing  in  the  tongue,  in  the  lingual  norvo.   Tls<e 
chief  painful  points  are  at  the  mental  foramen  and  the  lower  temporal  regrion. 

The  general  course  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  differs  very  much  in  differer*  t 
cases.  We  see  all  forms,  from  the  mildest,  which  rapidly  passes  oiF,  to  the  gener- 
est  and  incurable  types,  M'hich  may  drive  the  patient  to  despair.  In  gvoerml. 
neuralgia  of  the  first  branch  usually  belongs  to  the  relatively  milder  fnnns;  nt't-a- 
ralgia  of  the  second,  and  especially  of  the  third  branch  to  the  severer  fom*^. 
The  above-mnntioned  ^'^epiloptiform  "  neuralgia  (the  true  tic  douloureux)  nu*^ 
last  for  years  with  slight  interruptions;  this  occurs  chiefly  in  the  second  ao<i 
third  branches. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  in  general  not  difficialt 
if  only  we  consider  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  pain,  its  occurrence  ixi 
separate  paroxysms,  and  the  presence  of  any  painful  pressure  points.  Of  cot»t«e  * 
careful  local  examination  is  always  necessary  to  exclude  the  existence  of  in£aiat»- 
matory  or  other  diseases  of  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  teeth.  Neuralgia  of  tV»** 
first  branch  may  be  confounded  with  other  forms  of  headache,  and  especially  wi  t  i* 
true  migraine  (ritfu  infra),  since  in  the  latter  the  pain  is  often  located  in  ll»  i'*^  " 
gion  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  Only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  accompaiiyir»liC 
symptoms  (scotoma,  vomiting)  can  we  avoid  a  mistake.  In  the  severe  nonwIgiJ 
of  the  second  and  third  branches  the  reflex  muscular  twitchings  are  very  mar 
80  that,  on  very  superficial  observation,  trigeminal  neuralgia  may  be  mistaken  f 
clonic  facial  spasm  ("  tic  douloureux"  for  "tic  convulsif "). 

Prog^nOBis. — The  prognosis  is  never  to  be  made  with  complete  certainty.  It 
moat  favorable  in  fresh  cases  of  supra-orbital  neuralgia  which  have  a  nuuitfe 
cause,  which  may  be  rcnjoved,  as  a  basis;  but  if  the  affection  is  due  to  a  oo*f 
anatomical  cause  which  can  not  be  removed,  or  if  we  are  dealing  with  rhron 
cases,  especially  of  the  second  or  third  branch,  the  prognosis,  uufortunatelj* 
often  very  doubtful  or  utterly  unfavorable. 

Trefttment. — The  treatment  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  rests  entirely  upon 
principles  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.    In  searching  fi>r  the  causal  indicat 
we  must  look  chiefly,  in  neuralgia  of  the  second  and  third  branches,  for  dii 
teeth,  and  also  in  all  cases  for  any  affections  of  the  nose.  «*f  the  f rental  sina 
of  the  middle  ear.    If  such  affections  exist  they  should  be  treated  in  the  ■! 
prist©  way.    Carious  teeth,  which  are  painful  and  which  seem  to  have  any 
to  the  neuralgia,  should  always  be  removed:  but  we  must  warn  patients 
permitting  in  their  despair  all  their  sound  teeth  to  be  extracted  by  xiQ8ki0i 
dentists  without  any  benefit — a  thing  which  we  have  frequently  known  to  happe*- ' 
If  there  be  a  suspicion  of  sjiihilis  or  malaria,  we  should  prescribe  iodide  of 
sium  or  qtiinine.     [Even  in  non-syiihilitic  cases  of  the  severer  type  Inrs® 
of  iodide  of  potassium  (grammes  2.0-6.0,  grain  30-90,  thrice  daily)  combii 
with  mercury  may  act  very  beneficially.     Aconitine  is  of  some  benefit, 
application  of  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  wet  with  a  t«B-  to 
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*-cent.  solution  of  cocaine,  may  give  temporary  relief  (electrical  cataphoresis). 
na  has  obtained  good  results  from  absolute  rest  in  bed  and  daily  injections  of 
jrchnine  (grammes  0.001-0.004,  grain  t's-Vr)  for  several  weeks. — ^K.] 
In  addition,  in  fresh  "  rheumatic  "  neuralgias,  we  should  first  try  quinine,  in 
les  of  fifteen  to  forty-five  grains  (grammes  1.0-3.0)  or  more,  or  one  of  the  many 
w  "  nervines  " — antipyrine,  antifebrine,  phenacetine,  salipyrine,  exalgine,  etc. 
ey  sometimes  act  very  favorably,  but  in  other  cases  the  action  is  uncertain, 
ztures  of  the  above-mentioned  drugs  (antipyrine  with  phenacetine,  etc.)  often 
better  than  a  single  drug.  Many  other  remedies,  which  were  formerly  often 
id  in  neuralgia,  are  at  present  only  rarely  prescribed;  as,  for  example,  butyl 
oton)  chloral,  tincture  of  gelsemium,  aconitine,  etc.  Arsenic  is  more  fre- 
intly  prescribed  at  present,  with  somewhat  more  prospect  of  benefit. 
Besides  internal  remedies,  electricity  is  also  to  be  considered.  It  is  best  given 
applying  the  anode  to  the  painful  points  of  exit  of  the  affected  nerve  and  to  any 
ler  painful  points,  while  the  cathode  is  held  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  We 
>uld  use  weak  currents  and  avoid  any  sudden  variations  in  the  current.  Other 
thods  (faradic  brush)  may  also  be  tried.  Massage  has  also  been  recommended 
trigeminal  neuralgia ;  but  in  really  severe  cases  neither  massage  nor  electric- 
is  of  any  permanent  benefit. 

If  a  severe  neuralgia  persists  in  spite  of  rational  treatment  by  electricity  or 
igs,  we  should  not  delay  too  long  in  proposing  to  the  patient  operative  treat- 
nt  if  possible.  In  frontal  and  infra-orbital  neuralgia  especially  neurectomy  is 
3omparatively  slight  operation,  which  has  many  excellent  results  to  show, 
en  in  the  severe  and  otherwise  incurable  neuralgias  of  the  third  branch  ncurec- 
oy  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  full  description  of  the 
hnicalities  of  the  operation,  as  well  as  the  description  of  nerve-stretching 
hich  is  much  less  to  be  recommended),  must  be  left  to  the  text-books  on  sur- 
y.  We  may  add  that  Krause  and  others  in  very  severe  cases  have  extirpated 
!  Gasserian  ganglion  successfully  and  with  benefit. 

If  we  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  purely  symptomatic  treatment,  injections  of 
rphine  become  unavoidable  in  severe  cases,  but  we  should  restrict  their  use 
much  as  possible.  The  above-mentioned  nervines  have  sometimes  a  symptom- 
c  action.  We  can  sometimes  lessen  or  shorten  the  paroxysm  of  pain  by  pres- 
•e  on  the  nerve  or  by  compression  of  the  carotid. 

2.  OcripiTAL  Neuralgia 
Of  the  neuralgias  involvinpr  the  sensory  region  of  the  upper  four  cervical 
rves,  neuralgia  of  the  occipitalis  major  (Figs.  92,  93)  is  relatively  the  most 
quent  and  practically  the  most  important.  Besides  the  factors  to  be  considered 
all  neuralgias,  we  must  pay  particular  attention,  in  regard  to  letiology,  to  dis- 
les  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra? — caries  and  now  growths.  The  painful  par- 
fsms  may  attain  the  greatest  severity.  They  are  usually  located  in  the  two 
;ipital  nerves  at  once,  although  often  more  severe  on  one  side  than  on  the 
ler.  Painful  points  are  most  frequently  found  midway  between  the  mastoid 
•cess  and  the  upper  cervical  vcrtobraj.  Vaso-raotor  disturbances,  falling  out  of 
J  hair,  etc.,  have  been  often  olis<'rvod. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  variety  of  the  disease.  In  primary  neurnljric 
ections  it  is  generally  favoraM<\  In  such  cases,  if  fresh,  a  rapid  recovery  may 
en  be  brought  about  by  salicylate  of  sodium,  antipyrine.  the  constant  current, 
sometimes  by  strong  cutanoojis  irritants  to  the  back  of  the  neck  (blisters).  In 
ler  cases,  of  course,  which  are  due  to  some  severe  disease  (vertebral  caries, 
mors,  etc.),  the  prognosis  is  often  utterly  unfavorable,  and  treatment  can  be 
ly  symptomatic  (morj>hine,  etc.\ 
Other  neuralgias  in  the  distribution  of  the  cervical  i>lexus  are  rare.     They 
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occur  in  the  distribution  of  the  occipitalis  minor,  when,  according  to  SeelijfmJ 
ler,  they  are  quite  frequently  due  to  syphilis,  and  are  easily  cured  by  iodide  ol 
potassium,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  great  auricular  and  the  supra-clavicular 
nerves.  A  phrenic  neuralgia  even  has  been  described,  in  which  the  pain  extends 
along  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm;  but  ihis 
is  at  all  events  very  rare.  In  these  oases,  as  in  many  of  the  so-called  visceral 
neuralgias,  we  probably  mistake  quite  different  forms  of  disease  or  hystarical 
symptoms  for  neuralgia. 

3.  Neuralgia  in  the  Region  or  the  Brachial  Plexts 

( Ctrvico-brachiiil  Neunil(fin) 

Brachial  neuralgia  is,  on  the  whole,  rare,  and  it  is  hardly  ever  limited  strictly 
to  the  distribution  of  a  single  nerve.  In  general,  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves  are 
rather  more  frequently  affected  than  the  median.  We  also  see  at  times  neuralgii 
of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  other  cutaneous  branches,  and  neuralgia  of 
the  sensory  branches  of  the  axillary  (circumflex)  nerve.  In  regard  to  setiology, 
we  have  to  mention  first  wounds  and  contusions  of  the  nerves,  and  also  cicatrices 
and  foreign  bodies.  The  amputation  neuralgias  also  belong  to  this  class.  Severe 
neuralgia  in  which  the  pain  may  extend  over  a  greater  part  of  the  whole  arm  i» 
sometimes  seen  after  injury  of  the  fingers  (crushing,  cuts,  etc.).  In  some  of 
these  eases  we  may  have  to  do  with  an  ascending  neuritis,  starting  from  injuiy 
of  a  small  nerve  branch ;  in  other  cases  there  are  probably  cicatricial  contr«ctioos, 
thickenings  of  the  neurilemma,  or  small  neuromata  developing  after  the  injury, 
which  excite  the  pains.  The  "  amputation  neuralgias,"  which  are  oft<*n  rery 
severe  in  amputation  stumps,  are  due  to  neuromata  which  form  on  the  cut  ends 
of  nerves.  Severe  neuralgia  often  arises  from  pressure  on  the  brachial  new*, 
as  in  cases  of  tumors  in  the  axilla  or  neck  (cancer,  etc.),  aneurisms  of  the  aortn, 
etc.  Double  brachial  neuralgia  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  disease  in  tlw 
neighborhood  of  the  upper  posterior  nerve-rctots,  especially  of  cervical  pachy- 
meningitis, spondylitis  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrpe,  etc. 

If  we  except  the  neuralgias  secondary  to  trauma  and  compression  already 
described,  true  primary  neuralgia  in  the  region  of  the  brachial  nerves  is  yCTy 
rare.  We  may  sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  speak  of  neuralgia  coming  01 
after  exposure  to  cold,  although  the  distinction  between  this  form  of  neural?'* 
and  true  neuritis  (q.  v.)  is  often  very  slight.  If  we  hold  less  strictly  to  the  c"''" 
ception  of  neuralgia  and  include  also  the  "  nervous  "  pains  not  limited  to  the 
region  of  one  special  nerve  and  not  due  to  any  other  discoverable  local  dise.isf' 
we  may  find  such  "  brachialgias  "  more  frequently.  They  come  on  chiefly  as  "fC 
symptom  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  in  persons  with  a  nervous  predisposition, 
and  are  often  very  obstinate  and  apparently  severe.  We  must  also  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  patient's  calling  and  occupation.  In  seamstresses,  piano-playet^i 
persons  who  write  much  or  do  much  other  work  with  the  arms  supported,  et<.'.. 
we  sometimes  see  quite  severe  brachialgia  for  which  we  can  find  no  other  ca«5>^— 
the  so-called  "occupation  neuralgias."  A  general  nervous  predisposition  aU<» 
comes  into  play  not  infrequently  in  such  cases. 

We  must  mention  finally  those  brachialgias  which  are  dependent  upon  artori'^ 
sclerosis.  In  the  true  stenocardiae  attack  {vide  page  343)  the  pain  often  shoots 
into  the  left  arm.  Many  brachialgias.  apparently  associated  with  gout  or  diabetes 
mellitus,  may  also  be  dependent  upon  such  vascular  changes  and  the  disturb* 
ancps  of  nutrition  caused  by  them  in  the  perijihcrnl  nerves. 

We  hfive  little  to  add  concerning  the  sppcial  Hymptomatology  of  brachial  no\i- 
ralgia.  The  pain,  as  we  have  stated,  is  usinilly  ascril>ed  to  the  whole  course  of  th*" 
nerves  without  being  very  exactly  localized.    It  is  greater  cither  in  the  upper  nrm 
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*  in  the  forearm  and  fingers.  Painful  points  are  sometimes  found  over  the  bra- 
iial  plexus,  over  the  radial  nerve  on  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  arm,  over 
le  ulnar  nerve  in  the  sulcus  at  the  internal  condyle,  over  the  median  nerve  at  the 
iner  border  of  the  biceps,  and  where  the  cutaneous  nerves  emerge  from  the  f ascice. 
aso-motor  and  trophic  disturbances,  such  as  "  glossy  fingers,"  a  peculiar,  shiny, 
;rophic  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  eruptions  of  herpes,  etc.,  are  often 
iOn  in  true  organic  neuralgias,  and  sometimes  we  also  see  a  pronounced  atrophy 

*  the  whole  arm.  The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  as  such  is  usually  easy;  we  must 
iar  in  mind  only  the  risk  of  confusion  with  articular  afiFections,  and  especially 
ith  beginning  arthritis  deformans.  It  is  sometimes  much  harder  to  determine 
le  cause  of  the  neuralgia.  This  always  requires  a  careful  general  investigation 
id  close  attention  to  all  the  conditions  which  may  be  involved. 

The  treatment  of  brachial  neuralgia  is  often  no  easy  task,  since  we  frequently 
ive  to  do  with  protracted  and  obstinate  diseases.  The  causal  inlKcations  should 
I  met  if  possible ;  besides  these  we  should  make  use  chiefly  of  electricity  (the  de- 
ending  galvanic  current  along  the  affected  nerves).  To  relieve  the  pain  we  may 
so  use  salicylate  of  sodium,  antipyrine,  phenacetine,  etc.,  and  finally  local 
arm  packs,  i)eat-baths,  sand-baths,  etc.  We  should  be  very  guarded  in  using 
iicotics  (morphine).  If  the  brachialgia  be  associated  with  neurasthenia  or 
rsteria,  we  can  obtain  success  only  by  an  appropriate  general  treatment  with  a 
ychical  suggestive  influence.  In  some  severe  cases  of  true  neuralgia  we  must 
•nsider  the  possibility  of  suigical  interference,  such  as  nerve-stretching,  the 
Ltiipation  of  cicatrices,  etc. 

4.  Intercostal  Neuralgia 

{Dorto-intercottal  Neuralgia) 

The  neuralgias  of  this  class  are  almost  always  pure  intercostal  neuralgias, 
Dce  the  posterior  dorsal  branches  of  the  thoracic  nerves  are  only  exceptionally 
Tolved.  The  middle  intercostal  nerves,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  are  usually 
Fected,  one  or  more  of  them  being  attacked  at  the  same  time.  The  affection  is 
uch  more  frequent  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right. 

In  regard  to  setiology,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  obstinate  intercostal 
iuralgias  are  often  a  symptom,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  symptom,  of  severe 
ganic  disease,  especially  affections  of  the  ribs;  diseases  of  the  vertebrse,  such 

caries,  carcinoma,  and  actinomycosis ;  diseases  of  the  cord,  such  as  tabes,  me- 
ngeal  tumors,  syphilis,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Genuine  idiopathic  inter- 
«tal  neuralgia,  however,  is  also  met  with,  as  well  as  these  symptomatic  forms. 
It,  according  to  our  own  experience,  less  often  than  we  might  imagine  from 
any  of  the  statements.  Intercostal  neuralgia  has  been  reported,  especially  in 
isemic  and  nervous  women,  both  in  youth  and  middle  age.    Traumatic  lesions 

the  intercostal  nerves  and  taking  cold  also  play  a  part  in  the  setiology. 

The  pain  in  intercostal  neuralgia  may  attain  a  remarkable  severity,  and  it  is 
tually  increased  by  any  considerable  movement  of  the  thorax.  Ilence  the  pa- 
ent  avoids  deep  inspirations,  coucrhing,  loud  talking,  etc.,  as  much  as  possible. 
e  usually  find  three  painful  points — one  near  the  vertebral  column,  one  some- 
bere  in  the  middle  of  the  nerve,  and  a  third  near  the  stenium  or  over  the  rectus 
(dozninis.  We  may  mention,  among  the  trophic  disturbances,  the  comparatively 
equent  occurrence  of  herpes  zostor.  In  such  cases  we  probably  always  have  an 
;tual  neuritis  of  one  or  more  nerves.    The  pain  precedes  the  eruption  of  zoster, 

*  comes  on  at  the  same  time  with  it.  It  often  lasts  for  a  long  time  after  the 
itaneous  affection  has  healed.  The  special  method  of  origin  of  the  zoster  ves- 
ica is  still  obscure.  Recent  careful  anatomical  investigations  (A.  Dubler) 
▼or  the  hypothesis  that  the  formation  of  vesicles  arises  simply  from  a  direct 
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extension  of  the  inflamnnatory  process  fmm  the  terminal  brainebes  of  ibe  nerves 
to  the  skin.  The  hjTpothesia  of  Bpecial  trophic  disturbances  wookl  tberrfore  Iw 
unnecessary.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  thn  attacks  of  zoster  often  exhibit  a  oe^ 
tnin  epidemic  and  sometimes  even  an  endemic  distribution,  so  as  to  soRpest  an 
infectious  agency.  The  almost  constant  swelling  of  the  nei^Wwriivyr  lympb- 
glands,  in  the  nxilltc,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  etc^  also  favors 
the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  true  inflammatory  neuritis  in  herpes  soster.  We 
can  often  find  a  slight  diminution  of  sensibility  on  the  skin  between  the  indiriti- 
ual  vesicles. 

The  course  of  intercostal  neuralgia  depends  chiefly  upon  the  setiology  of  the 
aflFection.  Primary  neuralgias  are  often  quite  obstinate,  but  on  the  whole  they 
usually  give  a  favorable  prognosis.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  intercostal  neu- 
ritis associated  with  herpes  zoster.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  genuine 
intercostal  neuralgia  and  rheumatic  affections  of  the  muscles,  incipient  pleuriiy, 
etc.,  is  not  always  easy.  In  these  cases  a  careful  physical  examination,  a  coji- 
Btderation  of  the  localization  of  the  pain,  of  the  presence  of  painful  points,  and  of 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  are  needed  to  protect  us  from  errors.  Steno- 
cardiac  attacks  (see  page  343)  are  sometimes  falsely  regarded  as  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, and  we  must  also  remember  that  severe  diseases  of  the  vertebre  or  the 
spinal  meninges  may  at  first  assume  the  aspect  of  intercostal  neuralgia. 

The  treatment  is  governed  by  the  general  rules  given  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Cutaneous  irritants,  mustard  plasters,  or  blisters  often  act  very  well  in  fnsh 
cases.  Local  ansesthesia  (chloroform,  ether),  especially  a  spray  of  methyl  or 
ethyl  chloride,  may  occasionally  be  of  benefit.  Electricity  is  given  by  the  faradic 
brush  or  the  constant  current;  with  the  latter,  the  cathode  is  placed  on  theTerte- 
bral  column,  and  the  anode  on  the  lateral  and  anterior  painful  points,  using  quite 
a  strong  stabile  current.  All  the  usual  anti-ncuralgics  (antipyrine,  phenacetinc, 
exalgine,  etc.)  may  be  used  internally.  In  severe  cases  we  can  not  avoid  inj<** 
tiona  of  morphine.  Herpes  zoster  heals  by  simple  treatment  with  lanoline  or  by 
dusting  on  powders,  such  as  one  part  of  zinc  oxide  to  two  of  starch. 

Mastodynia  (Neuralgia  of  the  Mammary  Gknti).— Mastodynia  ("irritable 
breast "  of  Astley  Cooper)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  special  form  of  nerve  po'" 
in  the  distribution  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  It  occurs  almost  solely  in  womfO. 
after  the  age  of  puberty,  although  it  may  occur  in  men,  and  is  a  very  paitu™* 
distressing,  and  obstinate  affection.  The  pain  is  either  continuous,  or  it  coinCf  f*" 
in  separate  paroxysms,  sometimes  accompanied  by  vomiting.  The  whole  lirej)s'« 
or  more  frequently  different  parts  of  it,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  toxich-  "_^ 
know  little  that  is  definite  as  to  its  tetiology.  Anaemia,  hysteria,  and  traumatic 
action  seem  to  have  some  influence  on  it.  We  sometimes  feel  little  nodules  in  tn« 
breast,  which  are  very  painful  (tuh^rcula  dolorosa,  neuromata?),  and  which  nwy 
sometimes  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  a  carcinoma  is  developing. 

The  disease  may  last  for  years.  Treatment  is  difficult.  Warm  packs  to  the 
breast,  bandaging  the  breast,  and  especially  narcotics,  may  afford  relief.  Eief" 
tricity  may  be  of  decided  ser^'ice.  In  the  worst  cases  operative  interference  bus 
been  attempted — amputation  of  the  breast,  or  extirpation  of  the  painful  ncKliil''^ 
— but  its  results  are  uncertain.  Niigeli  highly  recommends  stretching  of  tk 
whole  breast  en  masse :  the  breast  is  seized  with  both  hands  and  stretched  ttP<l 
extended  for  several  minutes  with  special  regard  to  the  tenderest  points. 

5.  Neuralgia  ts  the  Beqion  op  tftb  Lumbar  Plexus 
As  the  neuralgias  of  this  class  are  rare,  and  show  few  peculiarities,  wo  win 

content  ourselves  with  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important  forms. 

Lumbo-abdorainal  neuralgia  causes  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  jhoow 

into  the  buttocks,  the  hypogastrium,  and  the  genitals.    Crural  neuralgia  is  seatd. 
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I,  in  the  region  of  the  external  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh,  and  in 
irt  in  the  region  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  crural  nerve,  the  internal  and 
iddle  cutaneous.  Its  distribution  over  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  great 
liphenous  nerve,  the  inner  portion  of  the  calves,  and  the  inner  border  of  the  foot, 
especially  characteristic.  In  obturator  neurnlgia  the  pain  extends  along  the 
iside  of  the  thigh,  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  knee-joint  (see  Figs.  90  and  91, 
ige  802). 

\  In  their  individual  charncteristics,  all  the^e  neuralgias  agree  with  what  has 
ten  said  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  dia^iosis  is  not  always  easy,  and  we  must 
Kjipecial  attention  to  avoid  confusing  ihem  with  affections  of  the  bones  and 
Wft^t  ^'ith  lumbago,  renal  colic,  etc. 

''We  must  mention  here  a  special  »>Tnptom-complex,  meralgia  parcesthetica 
Bernhardt,  Roth),  the  chief  symptoms  of  which  are  pain,  para23thesia,  and  par- 
Ill  anaesthesia  on  the  outer  side  of  one  or  both  thighs — that  is,  in  th»*  territory 
I  the  external  cutaneous  femoral  nerve.  Mechanical  factors  in  particular  (long- 
mtinued  walking,  the  pressure  of  articles  of  clothing,  hard  work),  or  in  some 
jkses  exposure  to  cold  or  acute  infectious  diseases,  seem  to  excite  this  trouble, 
hich  is  sometimes  very  persistent.  The  treatment  consists  of  embrocalions, 
bctricity,  baths,  etc. 

6.   SCUTICA 
{Jtchiatie  Xevraigia.     hchial^fia.     Malum   Ctttunnii) 

Etiology. — Xext  to  trigeminal  neuralgia,  sciatica  is  by  far  the  moat  fre- 
Bent,  and  practically  the  most  impitrtant  form  of  neuralgia.  The  anatomical 
>ur8e  of  the  sciatic  nerve  renders  it  especiaUy  exjiosed  to  mechnnical  injuries 
[id  the  influence  of  cold.  Many  cases  of  sciatica  are  certainly  due  to  such 
luses  as  over-exertion  of  the  leg  in  hard  work,  sitting  for  n  long  time  on  an 
bcomfortable  seat.  expf>8ure  to  wet  and  cold,  etc.;  and  this  is  why  sciatica  is  in 
Bneral  far  commoner  in  men  than  in  women,  and  also  much  commoner  in  the 
kfooring  classes  than  in  the  higher  classes.  Certain  retioJogicai  conditions  may 
f  course  provoke  sciatica  in  women  also,  especially  the  pressure  of  the  gravid 
terus  on  the  sacral  plexus  or  mechanical  injiirj*  of  the  plexus  in  diiHcuU  labor 
forceps,  etc.).  Venous  stasis  in  the  pelvic  veins  (hjrraorrhoids)  and  liabitual 
^nBtipation  more  rarely  seem  to  give  rise  to  the  development  of  sciatica. 

The  relations  of  sciatica  to  certain  constitutional  and  toxic  general  diseases 
re  of  practical  importance.  Thus  a  simple  or  even  a  double  sciatica  is  not  very 
Ire  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  true  gout  (arthritis  urica), 
I  articular  rheximatism,  following  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  in  alcoholic  subjects, 

r.    We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  occurrence  of  apparently  pure  sciatic  pain 
tabes  dorsalis. 

Symptomatic  neuralgia  in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  also  seen  in  pelvic 
tanors.  caries  of  the  saenun.  and  similar  diseases. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Sciatica  takes  a  somewhat  different  position  from 
iie  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  since  tlie  sciatic  pain  docs  not  usually  show  the 
^cial  characteristics  of  true  neuralgia  in  a  fully  pronounced  fashion.  In  par- 
bular,  the  individual  paroxysms  of  pain  are  rarely  so  pronounced  and  so  inter- 
Ipted  by  free  intervals  in  sciatica  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  many  trigem- 
lal  neuralgias.  Although  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  pain  is  common  in 
Siatica,  the  pain  on  the  whole  gives  us  more  definitely  the  impression  of  a  per- 
ifitent  neuritic  pain,  and  we  can  therefore  scarcely  be  mistaken  if  we  consider 
kie  anatomical  cause  of  niost  cases  of  ordinary  sciatica  to  be  an  actual  sciatio 
euritis. 

The  pain  usually  begins  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  and  then  gradually 
»8  downward,  following  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  thrtmgh  the  gluteal 
52 
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Tegrion  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  to  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  and  tW 
down  to  the  peroiiKul  region  (outer  part  of  the  leg,  outer  edge  of  tl>e  fo*it,  and 
hack  of  the  foot),  or  more  rarely  to  the  tibial  region  (sole  of  the  foot).  The 
accuracy  with  which  many  patients  point  out  with  the  finger  the  distribution  o{ 
the  pain,  corresponding  accurately  to  the  anatomical  course  of  the  nerve,  in  a  iui«t 
characteristic  feature  for  the  diagnosis  of  sciatica.  Individual  cases,  how?Tex, 
differ  considetHbly,  since  at  times  the  pain  ia  felt  to  a  marked  degree  onlj* 
upper  portion  and  hardly  extends  at  all  to  the  lower  leg,  while  in  other  CJ 
severest  pain  is  felt  below  the  knee.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  thai 
neuritis,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  pain,  affects  one  or  another  part  of  the 
being  chiefly  either  iu  the  upper  root  portion  or  in  the  terminal  branches.  Tlw 
pains  themselves  are  rarely  described  by  the  patients  as  "  darting,"  but  mon  com- 

monly  as  "burning,"  "boring,"  etc  The  pain  i» 
often  worse  at  night  than  during  the  day.  It  i*  in- 
rreased  by  different  movements  of  the  leg.  by  «n 
uncomfortable  position,  by  pressure,  by  cold,  ete. 
Patients  with  severe  sciatica  are  therefore  almost 
completely  bedridden,  and  they  can  take  a  few  M- 
jiided  steps  only  with  the  greatest  pain.  If  we  muke 
ihe  patient  stand,. there  is  often,  but  of  course  Mt 
always,  a  verj'  characteristic  way  of  holdinir  tltf 
lindy.  In  order  to  take  the  weight  of  the  Mj  nil 
the  affected,  tender  leg,  the  trunk  is  bent  over  ^ 
I  he  opposite  side,  and  the  spine  thus  bctniffla 
scoliotic,  the  convexity  being  usually  toward^ 
henhhy  side  (sciatic  scoliosis,  see  Fig.  94). 

If  we  examine  the  affected  leg  more  cicmlj. 
we  shall  notice  first  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  to  direct  pressure.  This  is  often  not  so  gK*^ 
ji.s  we  might  exiiert,  prohnbly  because  the  upper  pirt 
of  the  nerve,  which  is  not  so  easily  accessibk  to 
l^ressure,  is  chiefly  affected;  but  we  frequently  find 
llie  nerve  itself  quite  sensitive  to  pressure  in  tl» 
middle  of  the  glutaus  or  at  its  lower  border,  in  th' 
hollow  of  the  knee,  or  at  the  head  of  the  fibula  •n'l 
elsewhere.  If  the  patient  be  in  a  lying  or  eittiw 
position  and  the  thigh  bo  strcmgly  flexed,  passiwl'- 
on  the  trunk,  while  the  lower  leg  is  at  the  sM* 
time  kept  extended,  the  procedure  gives  rise  tx»  i 
jrluteal  pain  which  is  characteristic.  By  this  nu* 
nouver  the  sciatic  nerve  is  apparently  irritated  by 
being  stretched  so  much.  Among  the  other  nerfU* 
disturbances  we  may  mention  an  actual  paresis  of 
the  mut^ules  supplied  by  the  sciatic  nerve  (i'^t  ti' 
iimplc,  the  flexors  of  the  lower  leg);  this  i*  r»W' 
Hnd,  aa  a  rule,  indicates  more  deeply-seated  dise«*^ 
The  muscular  h^-pertonieity  (in  part  of  reflex  o"' 
gin)  is  more  striking;  it  sometimes  takes  the  f«** 
of  actual  tremor  or  twitching  of  the  painful  leg.  A  peculiar  musole-waTp  Ith* 
so-called  "  myokymia  ")  is  also  seen  in  sciatica.  The  patellar  reflex  is  tuua'I' 
unchanged;  but  in  severe  sciatica  we  have  quite  frequently,  although,  of  roui*'' 
not  always,  seen  the  gastrocnemius  reflex,  obtained  by  striking  the  Achillw  f"' 
don,  absent  on  the  affected  side;  this  is  of  value  in  diagnosis.  [The  patellar  «^''^ 
is  often  somewhat  exaggerated  on  the  affected  side  in  the  early  stages  of  sciati''** 
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and  diminished  in  the  later  stages. — ^K.]  On  careful  examination  we  sometimes 
find  a  slight  disturbance  of  sensibility,  but  it  is  very  rarely  marked.  In  long-con- 
tinued cases  there  is  almost  always  a  very  noticeable  atrophy  of  the  afiFected  leg. 
The  circumference  of  both  the  thigh  and  calf  is  usually  several  centimetres  less 
on  the  affected  side  than  on  the  healthy  side.  This  atrophy  is  possibly  connected 
with  vaso-motor  disturbances,  for  the  skin  of  the  affected  leg  often  feels  decidedly 
cooler  than  that  of  the  healthy  side.  The  atrophy,  however,  is  due  mainly  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  painful  leg.  [In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  quantitative 
or  qualitative  changes  in  the  electrical  reactions  are  found  on  the  affected  side. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  atrophy  was  degenerative  in  character,  due  to  neu- 
ritic  changes  in  the  nerve. — K.] 

Sciatica  rarely  lasts  less  than  several  weeks,  and  in  many  cases  months  or 
even  years  may  elapse  before  the  pain  entirely  disappears  and  the  leg  completely 
regains  its  normal  usefulness.  The  course,  however,  often  shows  very  marked 
variations.  In  simple  sciatica  (not  due  to  some  other  underlying  disease)  the 
final  outcome  is  usually  favorable.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
disease  has  a  marked  tendency  to  recur,  so  that  any  one  who  has  once  had  sciatica 
must  avoid  with  special  care  all  exposure  which  may  cause  a  return  of  the  suffer- 
ing. The  general  course  of  symptomatic  sciatica  is  of  course  dependent  mainly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  vmderlying  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  sciatica  is  easy  in  the  majority  of  typical  cases, 
but  it  may  sometimes  be  quite  difficult.  It  is  chiefly  confused  with  lumbago,  an 
acute  coxitis,  nervous  coxalgia  (vide  infra),  and  psoas  abscess.  Even  when  the 
diagnosis  of  sciatica  as  such  is  definite,  we  must  always  consider  with  care  the 
patient's  general  condition  to  determine  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  simple 
primary  sciatica  (primary  sciatic  neuritis)  or  with  a  symptomatic  sciatica  fol- 
lowing some  other  underlying  disease.  In  the  section  on  setiology  above  we 
have  mentioned  the  possibilities  which  the  physician  must  especially  bear  in  mind. 
In  cases  where  there -is  a  suspicion  of  simulation  (as  in  accident  cases),  we  must 
not«  the  accurate  localization  of  the  pain  and  the  tender  points,  and  especially 
the  objective  symptoms,  the  almost  invnrinble  wasting  of  the  affected  leg,  and  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  Achilles  tendon  reflex. 

Treatment. — ^In  ordinary  primary  sciatica  and  in  fresh  cases  we  \isually  begin 
with  "  anti-rheumatic  "  treatment.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept 
warm.  "We  ourselves  have  treated  many  cases  of  sciatica  with  very  good  results 
by  methodical  sweating  (hot-packs,  hot-air  baths).  Internally,  we  would  first 
prescribe  salicylate  of  sodium,  antipyrine,  salipyrine,  or  phenacetine,  from  which 
we  often  obtain  at  least  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  We  have  never  seen 
any  good  effect  from  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  often  used  in  England.  We  have 
as  little  faith  in  the  injections  of  osmie  acid  which  are  recommended  (vide  page 
809).  "Local  derivatives,"  especially  blisters  along  the  nerve,  are  at  present 
somewhat  out  of  fashion,  but  we  have  often  seen  decided  benefit  from  blisters, 
and  we  therefore  use  them  quite  frequently  in  obstinate  cases.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions, a  Priessnitz's  bandage  about  the  entire  leg,  etc..  usually  give  relief,  and 
also  embrocations  with  chloroform  oil,  a  spray  of  chloride  of  methyl,  etc.  If  the 
pain  is  very  severe,  so  that  sleep  is  constantly  dist\irbed,  we  must  use  narcotics, 
esi)ecially  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine.  The  author  has  not  been  able  to 
bring  himself  to  employ  methodical  treatment  by  morphine  injections,  as  has  been 
recommended  from  many  sides. 

Of  other  methods  of  treatment,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  may  con- 
sider electricity,  massage,  nerve-stretchinp.  and  baths. 

In  electrical  treatment  we  usually  employ  quite  strong  descending  currents, 
with  large  electrodes,  which  we  let  act  on  the  nen'e  for  five  or  ten  minutes  a  day, 
while  we  include  one  portion  of  the  nerve  after  another  in  the  current.    Where 
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there  ia  much  stiffness  in  the  leg,  we  open  and  close  the  current  a  few  times, 
order  to  excite  muscular  contraction.  Many  cases  are  suitable  for  the  use  of  tlw 
faradic  current,  especially  for  the  wire  brush.  Besides  electricity,  massage  tas 
oft-en  given  excellent  results  in  sciatica.  Details  of  the  technique  to  be  emplojed 
may  be  found  in  the  special  treatises  on  this  important  method  of  treatment/ 

Baths  (douches,  rubbing)  are  beneficial  in  most  cases  of  persistent  sciatica. 
The  regular  use  of  simple  warm  baths  (half  an  hour  daily  at  a  temperature  of 
27*'-28**  E.  [93''-95**  F.J)  is  of  benefit,  especially  when  combined  with  massage 
or  electrical  treatment.  We  see  still  more  favorable  results  at  certain  bath  cures, 
especially  in  Wiesbaden  and  also  in  Wildbad,  Teplitz,  etc.  Peat-baths,  and  espe- 
cially hot  sand-baths  (Kostritz,  Blasewitz),  may  have  a  good  effect. 

Operative  nerve-stretching  may  be  tried  only  in  very  old  and  very  obstinate 
cases.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  attended  by  benefit.  We  have  repeatedly  em- 
ployed bloodless  nerve-stretching  with  satisfactory  results.  This  is  done  by  pot- 
ting the  patient  on  the  back  and  then  passively  flexing  the  thigh  against  the  trunk 
as  much  as  possible,  and  keeping  it  there  for  two  or  three  minutes  each  day. 
[This  may  be  done,  if  necessary,  under  ether.  If  the  lower  leg  be  kept  extended 
the  stretching  is  greater. — K.] 

It  is  very  important  always  to  pay  attention  to  the  general  as  well  as  the 
local  treatment,  in  order  to  remove  any  active  causative  conditions.  A  change 
in  the  mode  of  life,  avoidance  of  rheumatic,  toxic,  and  mechanical  injuries,  regu- 
lation of  the  bowels,  etc.,  are  sometimes  attended  by  visible  results.  Any  under- 
lying diseases  must  of  course  be  especially  treated  (iodide  of  potassium  in  syphi- 
lis, anti-diabetic  treatment,  etc.). 

[Mention  should  be  made  here  of  a  method  of  treatment  advocated  by  Weir 
Mitchell,  which  is  occasionally  useful  in  other  forms  of  neuralgia  as  well  as  in 
sciatica.  It  consists  in  absolute  rest  of  the  affected  limb  by  application  of  a  splint. 
With  this  he  combines  the  application  of  cold,  by  an  ice-bag  over  the  length  of  the 
nerve,  which  may  be  continued  for  a  number  of  hours. — K.] 


7.  Neuraloia  of  the  Genitals  and  the  Rectal  Region 

^Neuralgic  affections  of  the  parts  named  are  not  frequent,  but  still  a  number  of 
cases  have  been  described  by  different  observers.  Of  course  most  of  these  obser- 
vations are  of  ancient  date  and  many  of  them  are  at  present  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained in  some  other  way. 

The  pain  in  these  cases  has  its  seat  either  in  the  external  genitals,  or  in  the 
lirethra,  or  in  the  anal  and  perineal  region.  The  most  frequent  form  is  spermatic 
neuralgia  ("irritable  testis"  of  Astley  Cooper),  in  which  there  is  the  most  in- 
tense pain  in  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  testicles,  which  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  an  extreme  hypenesthesia  of  the  affected  parts.  The  treatment  of 
this  form  of  neuralgia  by  narcotics  and  electricity  is  often  unsuccessful,  so  that 
in  severe  cases  resort  has  sometimes  been  had  even  to  castration.  In  wora^n, 
genuine  uterine  nnd  ovarian  neuralgia  does  occur,  but  most  cases  are  either  syinp- 
tomntic  neurnlgia  or  a  manifestation  of  hysteria. 

Coccygoiiynia  is  the  name  of  a  form  of  severe  pain  in  the  coccygeal  regi^a. 
seen  usually  in  women,  which  ia  much  increased  by  walking,  defecation,  etc.  The 
affection  is  so  distressing  that  operations  have  been  repeatedly  performed  on  ac- 

•  Buaoh,  "Allftemeine  OrthoprKiie,  Gjmnin»tik  u-  MRRsajre,"  Lcipsio,  Voire!,  1S88:  f^ohm'^r. 
•♦Pnkkliwcho  Anleituni;  zur  Ruhandlun);  diircb  Miuwuge,"  Vieiiua.  1898  [trniihlntcd  by  Men«JelR>n, 
Philadolphiii,  1887] :  Reihiimyr,  "  Die  Mo^saKe  und  Hire  Verwerthimif  in  der  prnkt.  Mcd'i.'lii,"  Vieiin«. 
1888;  Haucrfiiuth,  "Hnndbuch  der  Mnasaj^e,"  Leipwic,  1887,  etc.  [Grnhonj,  "A  Tix>iiti*«  on  hlittttgiT 
New  York,  IS'M;  Eoele.4,  "  Tbe  Practico  of  .Mastta^i-."  London,  1895;  Kle«u,  "Handbook  of  MaM«^* 
(IruusluteJ  by  Ilartwell),  Phil eidel phi*,  1592], 
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oount  of  it  to  remove  or  to  cut  around  the  coccyx.    We  have  twice  seen  this  same 
symptom  as  a  complication  of  tabes. 


8.   ACHILLODYinA.      TALALGIA.      TaRSALOU.      McTATARSALGIA 


B        For  practical  reasons  we  will  mention  briefly  here  a  number  of  peculiar  and 
often  very  painful  affections  of  the  feet. 

Achillodynia  Is  the  name  given  to  a  pain  at  the  insertion  of  the  Achilles 

» tendon,  which  is  often  very  obstinate  and  a  hindrance  to  walking'.  The  trouble 
often  seems  to  be  connected  with  gonorrhosn,  in  other  cases  with  gout,  injury, 
over-exertion,  hysteria,  etc.  We  can  sometimes  make  out  a  slight  local  swelling. 
but  often  there  is  no  .objective  change.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest,  inunction 
of  mercurial  ointment,  warm  baths  and  packs,  attention  to  any  existing  under- 
lying disease,  etc. 

Pain  in  the  heel  is  called  talalgia  or  tarsalgia.  Mechanical  causes  (long- 
continued  standing  or  walking,  the  pressure  of  hoots,  etc.)  often  seem  to  be  of 
significance,  but  sometimes  we  can  not  discover  any  cause.  We  must  of  course 
always  consider  inflammatory  changes,  flat-foot,  etc.  Baths,  massage,  and  gal- 
vanism are  most  to  be  recommended. 

Ifetataraalgia  (nevralgie  metatarsienne,  MoriorCs  disease)  is  an  extremely 
distressing  and  severe  pain,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints.  The  trouble  is  observed  especially  in  women  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  connected  with  wearing  ill-fitting  shoes.  In 
other  cases  injury,  gout,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  causes.  [It  is  often  due  to  the  pres- 
Bure  upon  the  nerve  between  the  two  phalangeal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and 
it  may  be  relieved  by  pressure  upon  the  tarsal  ends,  which  causes  the  phalangeal 
ends  to  separate. — K.]     The  treatment  consists  of  prescribing  pr<:>por  shoes,  rest, 

■  local  fomentations,  baths,  etc.  In  some  severe  cases  the  painful  bones  have  been 
resected  with  success. 

There  are  also  other  forms  of  pnin  in  the  feet  besides  these  mentioned,  which 
are  usually  hard  to  explain.  Hysterical  conditions  certainly  play  a  part  in  s«>mp 
cases,  and  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  trentment.  but  in  other  cases  we  often 
have  to  deal  with  mechanical  and  inflammatory  conditions  which  are  hard  to 
remove. 


I  9.   ThB  80-0ALLBD  ARTICULAR  NeURALOUS    (ArTICULAR  NeUROSES) 

Neuralgia  of  the  joints,  first  described  by  the  English  physician  Bmdie,  was 

first  generally  known  in  Germany  after  Esniareh  proved,  by  publishing  many 

observations,  that  apparently  severe  .iiid  very  painful  diseases  of  the  joints  are 

often  found,  which  are  due  to  no  discoverable  anatomical  disease  of  the  joint,  and 

which  we  are  therefore  justified  in  regarding  as  nervous  afFectiona.     Since  the 

.localized  pain  in  the  joint  is  the  chief  s.'vmptom  in  most  of  the  cases  of  this  rlnsa. 

|the  somewhat  unfit  term  "  neuralgiit  nf  thp  joints  "  has  been  chosen,  although  we 

fdo  not  find  here,  as  a  rule,  such  typinnl  jind  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain  as  in  gen- 

line  neuralgia,  and  although,  too,  a  number  of  other  symptoms  are  usually  pres- 

snt,  which  do  not  occur  in  genuine  neuralgia. 

We  see  neuralgia  of  the  joints  chiefly  in  nervous  persons  disposed  to  hysteria, 

id  therefore  more  frequently  in  women  and  girls  than  in  men,  but  it  is  also  quite 

sommon  in  children.     We  can  very  often  make  out  a  psychical  cause  for  the 

>rigin  of  the  disease.    The  affection  is  often  caused  by  injuries  which  affect  the 

lint,  and  which  would  be  in  themselves  without  significance,  if  they  were  not 

'associated  with  a  decided  fright,  «nd  did  not  direct  the  pntient's  thoughts  to  the 

affected  limb.    Articular  nr^uralgiiis  do  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  pure  neural- 

■  gius,  but  are  symptoms  of  hysteria  (traumatic  hysteria). 
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Eitlier  immediately  ttfter  such  an  occurrence,  or  often  only  some  weeks  later, 
tlie  patieut  begins  ti>  cortjpluiu  of  puiu.  The  knee-  or  hip-joint  is  almost  always 
affected,  only  rarely  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  paiu  is  continuous, 
but  it  is  more  severe  at  tiuK^s.  especially  on  motion,  or  mental  excitement.  At 
other  times,  especially  if  the  patient's  attention  be  diverted  from  the  trouble,  it 
eeems  to  diminish  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  localized  mainly  in  the  joint,  but 
the  whole  leg  is  often  painful.  The  patient  is  usually  very  sensitive  to  pressure  or 
jarrin^r,  and  somettnu's  we  may  even  discover  some  painful  points  on  pressure 
over  the  joints.  The  patient  can  not  walk  at  all,  or  at  least  walking  is  very  pain- 
ful, and  she  limps  badly.  In  se%'ere  cases,  espectfilly  if  the  excessive  sympathy  of 
those  about  her  reduces  the  patient's  power  to  resist  her  suffering,  she  becomes 
oompletely  bedridden  for  weeks  or  months.  There  is  usually  a  decided  weakness 
in  the  affected  Icj?,  which  is  almost  always  associated  with  great  muscular  rigidity 
and  tension.  The  leg  is  extended,  or  desed,  and  rotated  inward,  in  just  the  same 
way  as  in  genuine  coxitis. 

The  diap-nosis  of  articuhtr  neurosis  is  often  quite  difficult,  hut  it  is  almost^ 
always  possible,  with  long  observation  of  the  case.  At  first,  of  course,  the  diseiisea 
often  seems  to  be  a  severe  affection  of  the  joint,  on  account  of  the  great  pain,  thes 
rigid  position,  and  the  complete  inability  to  use  the  leg.  The  experienced  physi — 
eian,  however,  is  usually  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  definite  physical  changes  ioc 
the  joint,  especially  of  swelling,  and  also  by  the  changes  in  the  intensity  of  th^ 
complaint,  by  the  influence  of  mental  emotion  on  the  suffering,  and  finally  by  tb^ 
general  impression  he  gets  from  the  patients,  the  way  they  behave,  and  the  con 
traat  between  their  evidently  exaggerated  complaint  and  their  usual  (though,  orr 
course,  not  invariable)  good  appearance,  appetite,  and  undisturbed  sleep.  If  th^ 
patient's  attention  be  diverted,  the  same  pressure  on  the  joint,  which  before  wa— - 
unendurable,  is  not  even  felt.  In  doubtful  cases  an  examination  under  chlorfu^ 
form  is  very  advisable.  With  this,  contractures  apparently  the  most  severe  van^ 
ish,  and  the  normal  character  and  mobility  of  the  joint  become  plainly  manifest" 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  an  articular  neurosis  is  made  the  treatment  ha— a 
quite  definite  indications.  All  embrocations,  poultices,  bandages,  etc.,  are  to  1«^ 
laid  aside.  The  patient  is  to  be  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  pain  is  d(^^ 
pendent  only  upon  the  morbid  anxiety,  and  that  walking  is  indeed  quite  possible  ^S 
she  will  only  first  learn  to  will  to  walk  again.     We  therefore  make  the  patier 
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practice  walking  methodically;  these  attempts  at  iirst  prove  very  p«x»T  and  appa       3^ 
ently  distressing  to  the  patient,  but  they  often  lead  very  speedily  to  better  result     -^, 
These  exercises  are  very  much  aided  by  electrical  treatment  of  the  joint,  passinjr        a 
strong  current  through  it   or  using  the  faradic  brush,  and  also  by  local  cQ~M  d 
douches  and  massage.    Under  some  circumstances  the  use  of  internal  remedi*^?:* 
may  be  indicated,  in  many  cases  with  regard  only  to  the  mental  condition.    \^'^^ 
give  iron  to  anaemic  patients,  and  also  the  nervines.     (See  the  chapters  on  htr^- 
teria  and  traumatic  neuroses.) 

10.   ACROPAR^&THESU 

Certain  aymptoma  of  sensory  irritation,  to  which  F.  Schultze  has  mvn  i^^ 
name  of  "  aeroparjEsthesia,"  have  only  of  late  years  aroused  general  attentirtO 
(Laquer  and  others),  although  they  ha^'e  long  been  familiar  to  nil  cxperieniW 
physicians  and  have  been  repeatedly  described  in  medical  literature.  It  is.  iu  f«p'. 
quite  a  common  complaint,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  consists  of  an  unplciisftut 
and  often  even  very  painful  sensation  at  the  tips  (nKpa)  of  the  extreniitiei, 
especially  in  the  hands,  finger-tips,  feet,  and  toea.  This  sensation  is  almoM 
constant,  or  at  least  it  recurs  ver:^'^  frequently. 

The  trouble  usually  appears  in  middle  life,  and  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat  roort" 
freqiient  in  women  than  in  men.    In  many  cases  we  can  find  no  special  cause.  Irtil 
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sometimes  we  can  discover  certain  injurious  influences  which  have  affected  the 
[lands  or  feet,  such  as  past  exposure  to  cold,  freezing,  much  washing  in  cold 
^ater,  fatiguing  mechanical  occupations,  chemical  irritants,  etc. 

The  abnormal  sensations  are  usually  described  as  darting,  prickling,  tearing, 
itc.  Their  chief  seat  is,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  fingers  and  finger-tips.  Both 
lands  are  usually  affected,  but  the  trouble  is  often  more  pronounced  upon  one 
iide  than  upon  the  other,  and  certain  fingers  of  the  same  hand  arc  sometimes 
nore  painful  than  others.  The  feet  (toes)  are  more  rarely  affected  than  the 
lands;  in  such  cases  venous  stasis  (varicose  veins)  seems  to  us  to  have  a  certain 
lignificance  in  the  setiology.  We  must  also  consider  arterio-sclerotic  changes  in 
the  vessels  (see  page  373).  The  pain  is  not  equally  severe  at  all  times;  it  is 
>ften  worse  at  night  and  toward  morning,  ceasing  during  the  day. 

If  we  examine  the  hands  or  feet  closely  we  can  sometimes  detect  no  objective 
ibnormality,  but  in  many  cases  certain  "  vaso-motor  "  phenomena  are  first  of  all 
nanifest.  The  painful  parts  are  cooler  and  more  cyanotic  than  under  normal 
K>nditions,  but  we  have  also  seen  very  obstinate  cases  in  which  the  hands  usually 
Felt  hot  and  sweated  constantly  and  profusely.  The  sensibility  is  normal,  or  there 
may  be  in  some  parts  a  very  slight  blunting  of  tactile  sensibility,  or  more  rarely 
1  marked  hypersesthesia  to  touch.  Motion,  as  a  rule,  is  undisturbed,  but  many 
patients  complain  of  a  certain  stiffness  of  the  hands.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
the  pain,  often  very  severe,  which  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  hands,  and  often 
yreatly  disturbs  the  patient's  work.  There  are  no  special  changes  in  the  reflexes. 
In  some  cases  we  have  seen  very  marked  trophic  changes,  especially  a  manifest 
imallness  and  tapering  of  the  terminal  phalanges,  marked  curving  of  the  nails, 
»  shininess  of  the  skin  (glossy  skin),  etc.  A  short  time  ago  in  a  very  obstinate 
jase,  which  had  lasted  for  years,  we  saw  torpid  ulcers  develop  on  the  toes  without 
iny  external  cause;  they  were  very  painful  and  showed  no  tendency  at  all  to  heal. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  some  cases  benign,  recovery  taking  place  after 
jeveral  months;  but  in  many  other  cases  acroparfesthesia  is  a  very  obstinate, 
ihronic  condition,  lasting  for  years,  and,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  danger,  causing 
;he  patient  great  discomfort  and  distress. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  as  yet  as  to  the  nature  and  special  origin  of  the 
iisease.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  it  is  an  irritative  condition  of  the  sensory 
;erminal  nerve-fibers  and  terminal  apparatus — that  is,  that  it  is  a  purely  periph- 
*ral  trouble;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  primary  dis- 
jase  of  the  nerves  themselves  or  with  a  disease  of  the  smallest  terminal  arteries 
ind  consequent  circulatory  disturbances  with  their  sequelce. 

The  diagnosis  of  acropariesthesia  is  in  general  easy,  since  the  picture  of  the 
Iisease  is  in  fact  very  characteristic;  but  we  must  always  boar  in  mind  that  such 
parsesthesisB  sometimes  occur  as  symptoms  or  precursors  of  organic  central  dis- 
iases  (for  example,  as  precursors  of  apoplexy,  in  other  brain  diseases,  in  tabes, 
liabetes,  etc.). 

Symptomatic  treatment  is  all  that  is  possible,  and  in  this  regard  the  local  use 
)f  electricity,  especially  the  faradic  brush,  seems  to  give  the  best  results;  but  the 
tonstant  current,  electrical  hand-baths,  etc.,  are  sometimes  of  benefit.  Experi- 
ence must  decide  in  the  individiial  case  as  to  the  influence  of  thermic  procedures 
'warm  and  cold  hand-baths,  cold  douches,  the  Scotch  douche,  etc.).  Besides  local 
:reatment,  we  must  also  pay  attention  to  the  patient's  general  condition  (iron, 
luinine,  arsenic  in  anromia,  etc.).  [Drugs  which  act  \ipon  the  l)lood-vessels,  such 
18  exgvt,  nitroglycerine,  or  the  nitrites,  are  sometimes  of  service. — K.] 


In  addition  to  the  neuralgias,  we  must  speak  here  of  habitual  or  "nervous' 
headache,  an  affection  which  is  very  often  met  with  in  practice,  but  in  regard  to 
whose  precise  causes  or  whose  8E>eci!i]  nature  our  knowledge  is  3ti]]  in  many  re- 
spects very  unsatisfactory. 

We  do  not  term  the  symptomatic  headaches,  so  often  observed,  "  nervous  head- 
aches." The  former  come  on  in  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases,  in  pronounced 
general  aniemia,  in  the  difffn^nt  anatomical  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  xnem- 
branes,  of  the  skull,  the  frontal  sinuses,  etc.  Just  as  little  ought  we  to  confuse 
habitual  headache  with  other  painful  and  well-charaoterizod  affections,  especially 
typical  neuralgia  in  the  frontal  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  or  in  the  occipital 
nerves,  or  with  genuine  migraine  or  hemicrania  (vide  infra).  The  eases  which 
belong  to  this  class  are  rather  those  in  which  the  headache  forms  to  a  certain  de- 
cree a  disease  in  itself,  and  is  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  chief,  sjTnptom  of  which 
the  patient  complains,  and  for  which  he  seeks  aid.  We  know  no  definite  ana- 
tomical basis  for  them.  We  usually  assume  disturbances  of  circulation  and  of 
the  tine  nutrition  as  the  special  causes  of  headache;  but  the  nature  of  these 
changes  is  still  wholly  unknown.  We  can  also  state  iittle  that  is  definite  as  to 
the  special  place  where  these  pains  arise.  We  do  not  know  positively  whether 
painful  irritations  may  arise  in  the  brain-substance  itself.  Tn  cose  pain  should 
be  prodiiced  by  irritation  of  the  sensory  parts  of  the  brain,  it  would  probably  not 
be  felt  in  the  head,  but  it  would  be  projected  toward  the  periphery  of  the  body. 
The  cerebral  meiiiiig^es,  hnwevor,  esix-ciidly  the  dura  mater,  are  decidedly  sensi* 
tive,  and  hence  they  may  usually  be  rejrarded  as  the  special  seat  of  headache, 

The  manifold  character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  headaches  arise 
renders  it  probfible  that  the  causes  of  headache  are  vcrj'  different  in  different 
cases.  We  have  to  do  either  with  iiersons  who  seem  perfectly  healthy  in  other  re- 
spects, or  with  wenk  and  nnnRmic  people,  or  again  with  robust,  very  well  nour- 
ished, "  full-blrHided  "  perstins  with  red  fucea.  Hence  we  look  for  the  cause  of  the 
pain,  HcconlinfT  to  the  general  eonstitutiijn  of  the  patient,  either  in  an  abnormal 
hypenemia  or  in  an  aniemia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes — hypcrremic  or  nnie- 
mie  cephitlali^ia.  We  very  often  find  hefidnche,  too,  as  the  chief  symptom  in  nerv- 
ous, neurasthenic  people — neurasthenic  cephalalgia.  To  this  class  belong  espe- 
cially people  who  are  overworked  physically  and  mentally — scholars,  officials, 
students  before  an  examination,  etc.  If  we  believe  that  we  can  make  out  "  rheu- 
matic "  influences,  such  as  taking  cold,  or  toxic  influences,  such  as  alcohol,  nico- 
tine, or  chronic  lead  poisoning,  we  spetik  of  a  rheumatic  or  a  toxic  cephalalgia: 
but,  strictly  sijeaking,  "  rheumatic"  headache  is  probably  not  a  nervous  headache 
at  all,  since  it  seems  to  be  in  many  cases,  at  least,  a  iilight  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  external  soft  parts  of  the  head.  Patients  with  habitual  headache  often 
suffer  at  the  same  time  from  chronic  gastric  disturbances  or  habitual  constipa- 
tion, 80  that  the  latter  disorders,  in  many  cases,  stand  perhaps  in  a  causal  rela- 
tion (toxic  influences?)  to  the  headaches.  Finally,  it  is  a  very  important  point 
that  headache  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic  diseases  of  nei^hborin^r 
organs,  especially  of  the  nose,  the  naso-i)hurynx,  and  the  ear.  In  very  many 
cases,  however,  we  can  find  no  definite  cause  at  all  for  the  affection,  so  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  grnniue  idiopathic  disease.  Habitual  headache,  existing  from 
childhood,  is  certainly  in  most  eases  the  expression  of  a  general  "  nervous  con- 
stitution," which  is  due  to  congenital  conditions  which  of  course  are  still  wholly 
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unknown  in  their  details.  Habitual  headache,  therefore,  is  often  an  hereditary 
disease.  [One  of  the  frequent  causes  of  persistent  headache  is  eye-strain,  due 
to  the  persistent  unconscious  effort  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation  to  over- 
come some  error  of  refraction,  such  as  astigmatism  or  hypermetropia.  The  pain 
is  often  referred  to  the  frontal  region,  and  it  is  brought  on  or  made  worse  by 
using  the  eyes  for  near  work.  In  some  cases  this  eye-strain  may  be  associated 
with  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye.  This  condition  may 
be  associated  with  normal  visual  power,  so  that  the  patient  often  maintains  that 
there  can  be  no  trouble  with  the  eyes ;  this  is  especially  true  where  the  refractive 
error  is  slight,  less  than  one  dioptric.  It  is  therefore  essential,  in  every  case  of 
persistent  headache,  to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  eyes,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  is  astigmatism  or  hypermetropia.  The  adjustment  of 
proper  glasses,  or,  in  rare  cases,  tenotomy  of  some  of  the  external  muscles,  will 
often  give  marked  relief,  although  even  in  these  cases  attention  must  also  be 
paid  to  the  general  condition.  In  many  cases  the  error  of  refraction  is  but  one 
out  of  many  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  headache,  so  that  we  should  never  be  too 
confident  in  our  prognosis  of  cure,  and  we  should  also  never  be  content  with  find- 
ing a  single  cause,  but  we  should  search  for  all  possible  causes.  Referred  pains  in 
the  head  from  disease  elsewhere  have  been  spoken  of  on  page  806. — K.] 

Habitual  headache  is  always  a  chronic  disease.  It  may  last  for  months  or 
years,  or  even  through  the  whole  life,  either  being  present  continually,  or,  what 
Ls  more  frequent,  coming  on  in  separate  attacks  and  lasting  several  hours  or  days. 
These  attacks  sometimes  come  without  any  evident  cause,  but  they  may  often 
be  referred  to  definite  influences,  to  mental  excitement,  physical  exertion,  errors 
of  diet,  etc.  The  pain  is  felt  either  in  the  forehead  or  in  the  occiput,  or  some- 
times over  the  whole  head.  It  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  definite  and  quite  sharply 
defined  part  of  the  head.  The  precise  form  of  the  pain  is  described  in  different 
ways,  either  as  boring,  or  tearing,  or  as  if  the  head  were  pressed  together  from 
without,  or  as  if  it  would  split  open.  In  many  cases  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is 
not  great ;  there  is  merely  a  dizziness  and  a  feeling  of  "  pressure  "  in  the  head, 
but  in  other  cases  the  pain  is  very  severe.  In  such  cases  there  is  also  at  times  a 
pronounced  hypereesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  so  that  it  may  cause  pain  even 
to  touch  the  hair. 

The  general  health  is  almost  always  disturbed  in  headache.  The  patient  can 
not  work,  he  is  often  ill-tempered  and  irritable,  and"  he  loses  his  appetite.  We 
sometimes  see  more  marked  gastric  symptoms,  especially  nausea  and  vomiting 
(transition  forms  to  migraine,  q.  r.),  and  sometimes  copious  perspiration.  Severe 
cases  of  the  disease  are  of  great  importance,  since  by  an  attack  the  patient  is 
rendered  almost  wholly  unable  to  attend  to  his  business.  For  many  women,  espe- 
cially, habitual  headache  is  a  factor  which  dominates  their  whole  life  as  a  re- 
straint and  disturbance. 

The  treatment  of  headache  is  a  very  difficult  and  usually  a  thankless  task.  In 
the  first  place,  of  course,  we  should  try  to  adapt  our  treatment  to  the  aetiology  of 
the  disease  if  it  is  evident.  We  should  therefore  never  neglect  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  all  the  organs  which  are  to  be  considered  (nose,  ear,  stom- 
ach, heart,  kidneys,  [eyes],  etc.),  and  pay  especial  attention  to  any  existing  under- 
lying diseases  (syphilis,  gout,  alcoholism,  organic  nervous  disease,  etc.).  The 
general  physical  constitution  also  requires  the  greatest  attention.  For  ansemic 
patients  we  prescribe  iron,  arsenic,  a  country  residence,  strengthening  diet,  etc. 
We  order  full-blooded  persons,  especially  if  they  also  suffer  from  indigestion,  to 
follow  a  restricted  diet,  to  have  gymnastic  treatment,  or  to  drink  bitter  waters, 
or  we  send  them  to  such  health-resorts  as  Marienbad  or  Carlsbad.  Nervous  head- 
aches in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  patients  require,  above  all,  a  rational  gen- 
eral treatment :  mental  treatment,  a  regulation  of  their  mode  of  life,  cold-water 
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cures,  electricity,  general  ftiratlizutinn.  jyalvaixism  to  the  bend  or  to  the  sympa- 
thetic, etc.  For  persons  who  suffer  from  nervous  headache  in  consequpiu*  of 
excessive  mental  strain  and  excitement,  we  most  ury:ently  advise  complete  phjai- 
cal  and  mental  rest  for  a  long  time.  We  send  them  to  the  country  or  make  a  trial 
of  sea-bathing. 

The  inunber  of  symptomatic  remedies  recommended  to  relieve  headache  U 
very  considerable.  In  most  of  the  tedious  cases  the  patient  himself  has  learne*! 
to  know  his  disease  perfectly  well.  Many  know  that  there  is  no  remedy  for 
"  their  old  headaches,"  and  they  merely  desire  to  rest,  waiting  until  the  pniu 
ceases  of  itself.  Others  have  heconie  accustomed  to  employ  certain  domestic 
remedies :  they  put  poultices  on  the  head,  take  a  cold  or  a  hot  foot-bath,  put  n 
mustard  plaster  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  bathe  the  forehead  with  cologne-water, 
use  a  menthol  pencil,  bind  a  towel  tightly  about  the  head,  drink  strong  tea, 
smell  ammonia  or  "  smelling-salts,"  etc.  We  sometimes  see  good  results,  although 
frequently  we  do  not,  from  the  internal  remedies.  These  may  be  used,  cither 
during  the  attack  or  for  a  longer  period,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  pain.  A  new 
remedy  often  works  well,  hut  the  benefit  is  not  lasting.  There  are  no  specin! 
indications  for  the  diifcrcnt  roracdies.  so  that  we  must  try  to  see  which  one  i« 
the  most  efficacious.  Antipyrine  is  mnst  used  of  litte  in  d<>ses  of  seven  to  iwent.v 
grains  (gramme  0.5-1.5).  Its  efficacy  in  migraine  is  undoubted,  but  it  soraetira^ 
gives  distinct  relief  in  other  forms  of  headache.  We  may  also  use  aniifebriue,  in 
doses  of  three  to  seven  grains  (gramme  0.25-0.5),  phenacetine,  seven  to  fifteen 
grains  (gramme  0.5-1),  and  quinine,  five  to  twelve  grains  (gramme  0.3-^).75).  In 
"rheumatic"  headaches  which  come  on  after  exposure  to  cold,  draughts,  etc. 
we  may  try  sodic  salicylate,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (grammes  2—4).  It  is  of 
practical  importance  that  a  mixture  of  these  remedies  (for  instance,  equal  part*  of 
antipyrine  and  phenacetine)  is  often  more  efficient  than  ti  single  remedy  by  itself. 
Of  other  drugs  we  may  mention  paulltnia  serbilis  (guarana.  which  contains  caf- 
feine), in  seven-  to  thirty-grain  powders  (grammes  0.5-2),  three  to  six  one-grsiti 
ergotine  pills  (graram«^  0.05)  a  day  in  hypertemic  headache,  potassic  bromide  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (grammes  2-4),  arsenic,  [cannabis  indica.  cafTeine],  ot*'. 

Electrical  treatment  (vide  supra)  has  given  decidedly  good  results  in  mtmy 
cases,  although  the  mental  factor  ]wrlmps  plays  the  chief  part  here.  We  tnu!>' 
always  iK^giu  olocfrical  tri-atmont  with  great  caution,  and  try  first  what  inethwl 
is  best  boroe.  Cold-water  curfs.  too.  are  sometimes  beneficial,  as  we  have  s*'** 
above,  or  residence  in  the  country,  at  the  seashore,  or  in  the  mountains. 

We  can  sometimes  do  the  patient  good  service  with  the  remedies  mentioned, 
but  in  other  cases  the  evil  obstinately  defies  all  attempts  at  cure.  Then,  however, 
the  patient  has  still  the  encntiragement  left  that  the  disease  often  ceases  at  l*** 
spontaneously  in  advanced  age,  after  lasting  years  and  years. 


CHAPTER    VI 
ANOMALIES    OF    THE    SENSE    OF    SHELL 


Anomalies  of  smell,  which  do{>end  upon  a  disease  of  the  olfactory  nerve  JtBeli. 
of  its  terminal  apparatus,  or  of  its  central  terminatinn.  are  not  infrequently 
observed,  but  they  have  no  great  practical  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  onl.^ 
the  upper  two  turbinated  bones  and  the  upi>er  part  of  the  septum  of  the  n  a  res,  the 
olfaetorj'  region,  are  supplied  by  fibers  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  odors  excit* 
the  special  olfactory  cells  which  He  between  the  epithelial  cells.     The  procesies 
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of  these  cells — that  is,  the  olfactory  nerves — ^pass  through  the  openings  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  to  the  olfactory  bulbs  in  which  they  split  up.  The  ganglion  cells 
of  the  bulb  form  neurones  of  the  second  order  for  the  olfactory  tract.  Their 
nerve-fibers  pass  through  the  olfactory  tract  to  the  brain.  The  fibers  for  smell 
either  enter  into  relation  with  the  optic  thalamus  or  terminate  in  the  cortex  of 
the  uncinate  gyrus  and  the  comu  Ammonis.  A  part  of  the  olfactory  fibers,  how- 
ever, undergo  a  decussation  in  the  anterior  commissure.  The  fornix  and  the 
corpora  albicantia  have  also  relations  with  the  olfactory  apparatus,  which  in 
man  is  only  a  poorly  developed  organ,  while  in  many  animals  it  has  a  very  de- 
cided morphological  development. 

In  testing  the  sense  of  smell,  we  use  substances  which  do  not  at  the  same  time 
irritate  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  nasal  cavity.  The  best  sub- 
stances to  use  are  cologne-water,  ethereal  oils,  such  as  oil  of  cloves  or  oil  of  berga- 
mot,  oil  of  turpentine,  camphor,  musk,  valerian,  asafoetida,  etc. 

Hypersesthesia  of  the  sense  of  smell  (hyperosmia)  makes  itself  manifest  either 
by  a  remarkably  fine  perception  of  odors,  or  by  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  to 
them.  The  latter  symptom  is  often  noticed,  especially  in  the  hysterical.  Patients 
have  headaches,  or  attacks  of  fainting,  from  slight  odors,  which  healthy  persons 
notice  but  little.  Subjective  sensations  of  smell  (hallucinations  of  smell)  are 
quite  frequent  among  the  insane,  and  sometimes  during  the  aura  of  an  epi- 
leptic attack. 

A  diminution  of  the  power  of  smell  (olfactory  anresthesia,  anosmia)  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  nose — coryza,  severe  inflamma- 
tion, etc.;  also  in  affections  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  such  as  timiors,  and  acute 
and  chronic  meningitis,  which  involve  the  trunk  of  the  olfactory  sympathetically, 
and  also  in  cerebral  disease,  tumors,  etc.  In  right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia,  for 
example,  co-existing  anosmia  of  the  left  nasal  cavity  has  sometimes  been  ob- 
served. In  far-advanced  tabes  dorsalis  we  have  sometimes  found  pronounced 
anosmia,  dependent,  perhaps,  upon  an  atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  Complete 
or  unilateral  anosmia,  however,  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  hysterical 
(hysterical  hemiansesthesia,  traumatic  hysteria,  etc.).  It  is  important  to  state 
that  in  every  marked  enfeeblement  of  the  smell  the  "  taste  "  for  many  forms  of 
food  suffers,  since  it  is  well  known  that  their  "  aroma,"  as  in  roast  meats,  wines, 
and  the  different  sorts  of  cheese,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  co-existing  sensations 
of  smell. 

The  treatment  of  anomalies  of  smell  almost  always  coincides  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  primary  disease.  In  case  the  disturbance  of  smell  makes  special 
interference  desirable,  we  can  try  electrization  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
or  painting  it  with  very  irritating  or  very  odorous  solutions. 


CHAPTER    ^^T 
ANOMALIES    OF    THE    SENSE    OF    TASTE 

Sensations  of  taste  are  obtained  from  two  nerves — the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
the  lingual  nerve  from  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  The  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  is  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  the 
lingual  for  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tonjrue.  The  gustatory  fibers  of  the  lin- 
gual, all,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  them,  pass  over  to  the  chorda  tympani.  and 
reach  with  this  the  trunk  of  the  facial:  they  do  not  remain  in  the  facial,  how- 
ever, as  many  pathological  observations  have  most  plainly  sho'wn,  but  they  finally 
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come  back  to  the  trigeminua,  and,  as  has  been  believed  up  to  the  present  tizoe, 
probably  chiefly  by  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  and  the  Vidian  nerve  to 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  in  this  way  passing  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
trigeminus ;  or,  as  is  rendered  probable  by  more  recent  investigations,  they  pass 
by  means  of  the  otic  ganglion  to  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus  and  to  the 
Gaaserian  ganglion  {.vide  page  802).  We  know  nothing  definite  as  to  their 
further  courae  and  their  central  termination, 

Hyperfeslhesia  of  taste  is  rare,  and  it  has  been  seen  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hysterical.  Parseathesia  of  taste  is  some  times  found  in  patients  with  facial 
paralysis,  who  complain  of  an  abnormal  taste  in  their  mouths.  In  the  insane, 
too,  subjective  sensations  of  taste  (hallucinations  of  taste)  may  occur.  Antt'S- 
thesia  of  the  gustatory  ner\'e8  (gustatory  anaesthesia,  ageusia)  is,  however,  quite 
frequent.  As  follows  from  what  has  gone  before,  this  may  be  seen:  (1)  In  afFet'- 
tions  of  the  peripheral  terminal  organs  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  as  in  disease  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue ;  (2)  in  affections  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal* 
Buch  as  compression;  (3)  in  affections  of  the  lingual  nerve,  and  of  the  trigem- 
inus within  the  cranial  cavity;  (4)  in  affections  of  the  chorda  tympani,  from 
diseases  of  the  middle  ear;  (5)  in  affections  of  the  facial  nerve  between  the 
entrance  of  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  geniculate  ganglion;  but  we  know  from 
experience  that  any  obstacle  to  conduction  in  this  nerve,  above  or  below  the  points 
named,  causes  no  disturbance  of  tJie  sense  of  taste.  Central  disturbances  of 
taste  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  affections  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
internal  capsule.  Disturbances  of  taste  are  very  common  in  hysteria  and  allied 
conditions  (traumatic  neuroses,  etc.)« 

The  test  of  the  sense  of  taste  must  be  made  separately  for  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  sensation  of  taste,  since  partial  paralyses  of  taste  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  test  ia  performed  by  putting  sranM  amtnints  of  the  substance  to  be 
tasted  in  solution  on  the  tongue  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  bnish.  The  anterior  and 
pcjBterior  parts  are  to  be  tested  separately.  A  solution  of  quinine  or  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  serves  as  a  test  for  bitter,  a  solution  of  sugar  for  sweet,  vinegar  or 
dilute  muriatic  acid  for  sour,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt  for  salt.  We  majf 
also  use  as  a  test  for  taste  the  well-known  galvanic  taste,  which  is  strongest  at 
the  anode,  but  is  also  detected  at  the  cathode  in  even  very  weak  currents,  and 
hence  is  so  often  noticed  from  by-currents  in  galvanizing  the  head,  neck.  etc. 

An  accurate  diagnosis  as  to  the  sent  and  cause  of  disturbances  of  taste  can  be 
made  only  by  considering  the  other  symptoms  which  are  also  present.  Direct 
treatment  may  best  be  employed  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 
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SECTION  II 

Diseases  of  the  Motor  Nerves 

CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL    RT^MATtira    UPON    THE    DISTUBBANCES    OF    MOTILITY 

1.  Paralysis 

General  Classification  of  Paralyses.— By  "  parab'sis  "  we  mean  the  loss  of  vol- 
untary motion  in  the  muscles  of  the  body  controUed  by  the  will.  We  usually  dis- 
tinguish between  the  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  active  motion  (paralysis)  and 
the  mere  weakening  of  it  (paresis).  In  complete  paralysis  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  of  a  single  muscle,  the  slightest  voluntary  motion  can  not  be  produced 
in  it;  while  in  paresis  of  a  diseased  part  certain 
movements  are  still  possible,  but  they  are  more 
or  less  below  the  normal  in  strength,  ertent,  and 
duration. 

In  every  portion  of  the  tract  that  leads  from  the 
motor  portions  of  the  cortical  gray  matter  of  the 
hrain  to  the  muscles — that  is,  in  every  part  of  the 
so-called  great  "  cortico-musoulur  conduction- 
path"  or  "pyramidal  tract" — disease  may  lend  to 
paralysis  if  it  takes  away  from  the  part  affected  its 
power  to  conduct  voluntarj*  motor  excitations. 
Every  destruction  or  inhibition  of  function  of  the 
motor  centers  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  with  whose 
integrity  the  initiation  of  voluntary  innervation 
IB  aaaociated,  must  also  lead  to  a  paralysis  in  the 
•corresponding  muscular  region.  Finally,  diseasea 
of  the  muscles  even  may  cause  paralysis,  since 
the  muscles  may  either  have  their  contractile 
substance  injured,  or  lose  their  power  to  respond 
by  a  contraction  to  any  nervous  excitation  that 
reaches  them  (''  myopathic  paralyses  "). 

If  we  represent  to  ourselves  briefly  the  precise 
-course  of  the  chief  tract  for  exciting  voluntary 
movements,  so  far  as  it  is  now  known,  we  must  put 
the  beginning  of  this  tract,  according  to  all  recent 
•experiments,  in  the  region  of  the  central  convolu- 
tions of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  paracentral  lobule. 
Here  we  find  the  so-called  paycho-motor  centers 
(see  the  details  in  the  chapter  on  cerebral  lociliza- 
tion),  from  which  the  motor  fibers  in  the  corona 
radiata  eonverpe  and  pass  downward.  The  lat- 
ter, after  they  have  united  into  quite  a  compact 
"bundle,  enter  the  internal  capsule,  which  they  traverse  obliquely.  As  we  see  in  a 
horizontal  section  through  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (see  Fig.  85),  the  internal 
capsule  consists  of  two  limbs — an  anterior,  between  the  lenticular  and  the  caudate 
nuclei,  and  a  posterior,  between  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus. 
The  two  limbs  form  an  obtuse  angle,  opening  outward,  whose  top — that  is,  the 
junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of  the  internal  capsule — is  termed 
ihe  "  knee  of  the  capsule."    The  motor  tract  (Py)  lies  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the 


Fio.  05.— Horizontal  section  thmugh 
the  ri^ht  eercbrnl  heiiii8|>lierei. 
NC.  CaiKiah'  nucloiw.  Th.  OjHic 
thalamim.  LK.  LetitloulAr  nu- 
cleua  (flrsi,  ««conil,  and  third  dl- 
TitiionH).  f.S'.  Anterior  limb  of 
the  internal  capsule.  hS.  Poate- 
riiir  limb  of  the  iiiterual  ea|Miule. 
F<i.  Fitvi'rslH'loni^nK  tothe  facial 
nerve.  Py.  Pyramidal  tract  fiiio- 
t<irl.  S.  Senaory  tract  <i>robably 
cutaneous  nerVea  and  th<we  m 
8f>ecia]  seme).    O.  Occl|iilal  li>be. 
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Pio.  Wt.— Transverse  lu^itirm  Uiroviffli  tJie  onim 
eervbri  In  s«<:?condary  degien«-riiijiiii  nt  llii« 
rijrht  pyramidal  iracl.  (From  L'ha«cot.> 
»n.  Sijlistantia  aif^a.  ;i,  The  iJejreueralfd 
and  llieivfurf  trBiiMluceiil  py'ratiiiilal  tract. 
III.  itciilo-motor  uerve.  AS.  Aqueilm-t  ut 
SylviiiH. 
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internal  capsule  about  the  posterior  end  of  its  middle  third.    The  fibers  for  the 
cranial  motor  nerves  (facial,  hypogloasus)  lie  farther  forward  than  the  libers  for 

the  extremities.    The  tract  runs  downwurd 
rather  obliquely,  so  that  in  the  upper  part 
AS         \  of  the  internal  capsule  it  lies  somewLat 

farther  forward  than  in  the  lower.    From 
the   intemjil  capsule  the  pyramidal  tract 
enters  the  crusta.    It  lies  first  in  the  third 
^'t^v\\  quarter,  counting   from   the   inside,   then 

[/;  ,  *        '!•  A         farther  down  in  the  middle  third  of  the 

crusta  (see  Fig.  96).  The  fibers  for  the 
cranial  motor  nerves  here  lie  nearer  the 
median  line  than  the  fil>ers  for  the  extrem- 
ities. Farther  downward  the  tract  passe* 
into  the  anteriur  half  uf  the  pons.  In 
the  pons  the  fibers  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  are  somewhat  separated,  but  they 
come  together  below  it  into  the  compact 
bundle  of  the  pyramids  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  medulla.  In  this  course 
from  the  internal  capsule  to  the  medulb 
oblongata  all  the  nerve  tracts  for  the  muscles  of  the  head  branch  ofF  laterally, 
and,  after  they  have  decussated  m  the  median  line,  they  go  to  the  nuclei  of  their 

respective  nerves  (oculo-motor  nuclei 
under  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  facial  nu- 
clei in  the  pons,  hypoglossal  nuclei  in  the 
medulla,  etc.).  The  motor  fibers  for  the 
trunk  and  extremities  remain  in  the 
pyramids,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  the 
decussation  of  these  fibers  (motor  decus- 
s.ition  of  the  pyramids,  dccussatio  pyram- 
idum).  takes  place.  The  fibers  of  eaoli 
pyramid  pass  over,  for  the  most  part,  into 
the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  haU 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  here  from  the  dis- 
tinct bundle  of  the  lateral  pyramidal 
tract  (PyS.  see  Figs.  97  and  98).  A  sraal! 
part  of  the  pyramids,  which  soraetimei 
seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  remains  uncrossed,  and  passes  douTiward  as  the 
so-called  anterior  pyramidal  tract   (PtjT,  Fig.  97)   in  the  anterior  rolumu  of 

the  cord  on  the  same  side.    From  the  lat- 
eral column,  or  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cord,  the  motor  fibers  pass  into  the  ante- 
wiiN^     J7i  \  ^^^  grsy  cohinins  of  the  cord,  and  at* 

'KV'JIa»    .^f^  1  here  connected  with  the  large  motor  gan- 

glion-cells  of   the   anterior  comua.     We 
now  know  that  this  connection  does  not 
take  plfn^e  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  pas- 
sage of  the  lateral  tract  fibers   into  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  comua,  but  that  each 
fiber  breaks  up  into  a  "nervous  terminal 
Fio.  B«.-TrBn.sTers«.  wition  thmugh  the  himbar    flrborization,"  which  surrounds  the  proto- 
r-PiranSr  ^iS^ct'i^'r&r't.^^JnMn    pl««™i<=  prooesses  of  a  ganglion-ceU  of  the 
the  Jumbar  portion  of  the  coru.)  anterior  hoTD  and  in  this  way  enters  into 
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Fio.  H".— Transverse  scoilou  ihitiiii?!)  the  t^rvi- 
caJ  enlarueint-ni  of  the  spinal  eiir>l.  t'yS. 
Ijitt^rul  pyramidal  iratit.  f^l'  AuttTior 
pyramidal  tract  (in  this  case  present  <inly  on 
one  side^ 
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the  closest  relation  with  it.  From  the  ganglion-cell  of  the  anterior  horn  its  axis- 
cylinder  process  passes  off  directly  as  the  anterior  root-fiber,  and  the  anterior 
jpinal  roots  are  further  continued  as  the  peripheral  motor  nerves.  In  the  muscle^ 
18  we  know,  the  nerve-fiber  again  breaks  up  into  a  terminal  arborization  ("  motor 
}nd  plate  ")>  which  finally  transmits  the  irritation  coming  from  the  cerebrum  to 
he  contractile  muscular  fiber. 

The  long  motor  tract,  just  described,  the  cortico-muscular  path  or  the  pyram- 
dal  tract,  whose  course  has  been  quite  accurately  determined  in  its  details  by 
he  results  of  pathological  observations  (Tiirck,  Charcot)  and  investigations  into 
he  history  of  its  development  (Flechsig),  is  composed  of  two  neurones  connected 
vith  each  other:  the  first  (central)  motor  neurone  extends  from  the  cell  of  origin 
n  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  terminal  arborization  of  the  fiber  in  the  motor  nuclei 
nuclei  of  the  cranial  motor  nerves,  motor  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  comua) ; 
he  second  (peripheral  neurone)  extends  from  the  above-mentioned  ganglion  cells 
o  the  muscles,  and  is  accordingly  formed  essentially  by  the  ganglion  cell  and  the 
teripheral  nerve-fiber.  It  forms,  at  all  events,  the  chief  path  for  the  conduction 
•f  voluntary  innervation.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  other  motor  paths  of  con- 
luction  besides  this  tract,  but  we  know  nothing  definite  concerning  them. 

If  we  pay  attention  to  the  course  of  the  motor  tracts  described,  we  shall  easily 
inderstand  certain  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  motor  paralyses,  which  are 
)f  ipreat  importance  in  diagnosis.  Since  the  motor  centers  for  separate  parts  of 
he  body,  such  as  the  face,  the  arm,  or  the  leg,  are  separated  from  one  another  in 
he  cerebral  cortex,  and  are  distributee!  over  a  comparatively  large  surface,  as  we 
hall  see  more  fully  later  on,  it  is  easily  explained  why  affections  of  the  cortex,  if 
hey  are  not  very  extensive,  may  lead  to  paralysis  of  only  a  single  part  of  the 
lody.  We  call  such  an  isolated  paralysis  of  one  part  of  the  body  monoplegia,  and 
bus  we  speak  of  a  cortical  facial  or  brachial  monoplegia.  Farther  downward  in 
he  brain,  in  the  internal  capsule  and  the  crus  cerebri,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
II  the  motor  fibers  are  collected  into  one  bundle,  whose  diameter  takes  up  com- 
(aratively  little  space.  Hence  we  perceive  that  any  disease  of  the  brain,  which 
s  situated  in  this  part  of  the  motor  tract,  may  easily  make  this  tract  incapable 
tf  conduction  throughout  its  whole  extent,  or  at  least  throughout  the  great- 
8t  part  of  it.  The  result  must  be,  then,  a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the 
acial  muscles,  the  arm,  and  the  leg  at  the  same  time — that  is,  of  the  entire  half 
>f  the  body — a  form  of  paralysis  which  is  termed  hemiplegia  or  unilateral  paraly- 
lis.  We  may  note  here  that,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  motor  fibers  to 
;he  other  half  of  the  cord  in  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  the  paralysis  must 
ievelop  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  fooiis  of  disease  in  the  brain. 
Farther  down  in  the  medulla  and  the  cord  the  fibers  coming  from  both  hemi- 
jpheres,  and  belonging  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  lie  quite  near  each  other.  Since 
nany  diseases  of  the  cord  have  a  tendency  to  affect  the  two  halves  of  the  cord  at 
)nce,  or  gradually  to  extend  over  the  whole  transverse  section  of  the  cord,  a  simiil- 
;aneous  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  will 
be  apt  to  arise  as  a  result  of  this.  This  form  of  paralysis  we  call  paraplegia.  Dis- 
eases in  the  cervical  cord  may  have  as  a  result  a  paralysis  of  all  four  extremities 
3r  of  the  two  arms — cervical,  brachial,  or  superior  paraplegia:  diseases  in  the 
lorsal  and  lumbar  cord  a  paraplegia  of  the  two  legs — inferior  paraplegia,  often 
;alled  simply  "paraplegia,"  withoiit  further  prefix.  In  diseases  of  the  peripheral 
lerves  we  have,  of  course,  again  a  limitation  of  the  paralysis  to  the  region  of  the 
affected  nerve.  The  paralysis  may  be  quite  extensive  in  diseases  of  a  nervous 
plexus — paralysis  of  a  peripheral  plexiis:  or  it  may  confine  itself  wholly  to  the 
region  of  a  single  nerve,  or  even  of  a  single  branch  of  the  nerve — paralysis  of  a 
peripheral  nerve. 

We  will  have  to  add  many  more  details  to  what  has  just  been  said,  but  as  a 
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fundamental  principle  we  may  now  note  that  hemiplegia  is  the  chief  to; 
cerebral  paralysis,  while  paraplegia  is  the  chief  form  of  spinal  paralysis.    Mono- 
plegias are  usually  either  cortical  cerebral  paralyses,  or  pieripheral  paralyses. 

General  -Sltiology  of  Paralysis. — The  kind  of  lesion  which  leads  to  paralysij 
may,  in  the  different  cases,  be  very  diverse.  From  easily  understood  reasnna  we 
can  very  rarely  decide  as  to  the  kind  of  lesion  from  the  intensity  and  extent  of 
the  paralysis,  but  only  from  the  manifest  ffitiologieal  factors,  from  the  develop- 
ment and  course  of  the  paralysis,  from  other  morbid  symptoms  that  are  also 
present,  etc.  In  general,  we  may  divide  the  paralyses  into  two  groups,  accordiiyr 
to  the  nature  of  their  cause:  into  paralyses  from  causes  that  can  be  disoovered 
anatomically,  and  into  the  so-called  funclional  paralyses,  in  which  no  anatomical 
cause  for  the  paralysis  can  be  found  ;  but  since  our  anatomical,  and  esi)ecially  oar 
histological,  methods  of  investigation  have  become  better  developed  and  art*  more 
employed,  the  domain  of  functional  paralyses  has  become  gradually  more  and 
more  restricted,  and  a  definite  anatomical  cause  has  now  been  foimd  for  manj" 
paralyses  which  were  once  regarded  as  functional. 

All  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  anatomical  causes  of  paralj'sis, 
if  they  lie  in  a  spot  where  they  damage  or  destroy  the  paths  of  motor  eonduclion. 
Inflammati^ui,  de;jcneration,  new  growths,  hasmorrhages,  and  severe  disturbance* 
of  circulation,  with  their  results,  especially  embolic  and  thrombotic  softeniug,  hK 
found  in  the  bniin,  the  cord,  and  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  paralysis.  Mechanical  lesions  of  the  neir- 
oua  syBtem  also  play  a  great  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  paralysis,  especially  in- 
juries, and  compression  of  the  brain,  the  cord,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  by  swell- 
ings, new  growths,  and  other  diseases  in  their  vicinity. 

We  also  know  certain  toxic  substances  which  cause  direct  injury  ("degenera- 
tion) of  the  raotor-nervo  territory  (chiefly  the  peripheral  motor  nerves),  and  con- 
sequent paralysis.  Of  these  toxic  paralyses,  alcoholic  paralysis  (vide  infra)  nml 
lead  paralysis  (vide  infra)  are  the  most  important  in  their  clinical  relations;  but 
other  poisonous  substances,  such  as  copper,  arsenic,  and  certain  vegetable  alka- 
loids, may  also  cause  paralysis. 

"We  may  group  a  large  number  of  paralyses  together  under  the  term  of  "  pamlj- 
sis  after  acute  diseases,"  Since  in  these  cases  we  always  have  to  do  with  acute 
infectious  diseases,  we  may  assume,  as  their  most  pn:>bable  cause,  certain  changes 
in  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  in  the  brain  or  cord,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  the  peripheral  nerves,  which  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  specific  inf«>ctions 
material.  There  seem  to  be  chemical  poisons  {"  ptomaines  ")  which  fonn  in  ilj'' 
body  in  infectious  disease,  and  cause  degeneration  of  certain  nerve-fibers,  b  ^^■ 
same  way,  for  example,  as  lead.  We  most  frequently  see  paralysis  appear  aftK 
diphtheria,  diphtheritic  paralysis  (vide  infra),  or  more  rarely  after  typhoid  fevet, 
small-pox,  dysentery,  the  acute  exanthemata,  etc.  The  paralyses  which  may 
arise  in  certain  chronic  infectious  diseases,  e^spetMally  in  syphilis  and  tubercu- 
losis, usually  have  another  origin,  llere  we  usually  have  to  do  with  the  spet'ifici 
morbid  product  itself  (gumma,  tul>ercle),  which  may  invade  various  parts  of  ih* 
nervous  system,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  under  some  circumstances  cofl' 
sider  the  action  of  toxines  even  in  paralyses  in  s%T)hili8  and  tuberculosis.  Final" 
ly,  certain  paralyses  which  occur  in  certain  general  constitutional  diseases,  sud 
as  diabetes  and  gout,  are  also  due  probably  to  toxic  influences. 

Those  paralyses  which  come  on  moat  manifestly  because  of  exposure  to  ooli 
are  termed  paralyses  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  "  refrigeratory,"  or  frequent' 
**  rheumatic  "  paralyses.     Although  many  spinal  diseases,  such  as  rayelitis,  mal 
perhaps  he  referred  to  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  we  usually  reckon  among  rhe' 
matic  paralyses  only  certain  peripheral  paralyses,  such  as  that  in  the  domain 
the  facial  nerve.    The  functional  disturbance  of  the  nerves  in  these  cases  probsbi 
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depends  ui>on  mild  inflammatory  changes  in  them  produced  by  cold,  and  ia  accord- 
ingly of  an  anatomical  and  not  merely  of  a  functional  nature. 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  comprehensive  group  of  paralysea  which  we  must 
to-day  still  term  funetionaJ  paralyses.  To  this  class  belong  the  hysterical  paraly- 
ses, the  paralyses  from  psychical  causes,  such  as  paralysis  from  fright,  the  "  pa- 
ralyses from  imagination,"  etc.  We  shall  learn  to  recognize  these  more  fully  in 
the  chapter  on  hysteria. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  so-called  "reflex  paralji'ses,"  whose 
aetiology  is  not  yet  fully  explained — that  is,  paralyses  which  may  come  on  in  the 
course  of  diseases  of  certain  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  intestine,  and  of 
the  urinary  and  ge.Tual  organs,  as  a  result  of  centripetal  irritations  acting  reflexly. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  their  origin,  from  analogy  with  well-known 
physiological  experiments,  by  the  idea  that  a  "reflex  inhibition"  is  excited  in 
certain  motor  regions  by  a  sensory  irritation  arising  in  the  diseased  organs,  a 
theory  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  confirmed.  Leyden's  hypothesis  is  scarcely 
more  probable,  and  it  is  by  no  means  proved.  According  to  it  the  paralyses  of  this 
class  are  explained  by  an  ascending  neuritis,  arising  from  the  organs  originally 
affectetl  (see  the  chapter  on  neuritis).  Generally  8i>eaking»  the  whole  conception 
of  "  reflex  paralyses  "  is  still  far  from  clear,  and  we  will  do  well  to  be  extremely 
f^aarded  in  their  diagnosis.  Many  cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  reflex 
paralyses  are  to  be  classed  as  hysteria,  especially  as  traumatic  hysteria  (9.  v.). 
Lepine  has  also  regarded  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  of  the  affected  side,  seen  in 
some  cases  of  empyema,  especially  after  operative  interference,  as  a  "  reflex  pa- 
ralysis," an  explanation  which  may  be  proper  in  some  cases,  but  in  regard  to 
■which  we  should  be  the  more  cautious,  as  metastatic  abscesses  of  the  brain  are 
not  very  infrequently  found  in  empyema  (see  the  chapters  on  purulent  menin- 
gitis ami  cerebral  abscess). 

General  Symptomatology  of  Paralyaes. — We  can  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
paralysis,  independently  of  the  patient's  statements  as  to  the  impossibility  of  per- 
forming certain  motions  and  functions,  only  by  a  careful  and  thorough  physical 
examination  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  This  examiuatiou  in  patients 
with  nervous  disease  muHt  extend  to  nil  parts  of  the  body,  and  demands  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  the  mov^ements  that  can  normally  be  executed  by  the  differ- 
ent joints,  and  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  requisite  to  produce  them  (see  the  tables 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

In  each  individual  case  of  paralysis  aomo  other  symptoms  must  bo  considered 
besides  immobility — first  the  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  then  certain 
Bocompanying  symptoms  that  are  often  present  with  the  paralysis. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  trophic  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  is  of 
the  greatest  diagnostic  and  practical  importance.  In  comparing  a  larBc  numlHLT 
of  paraly.ses,  a  very  evident  differi-nce  in  this  respect  strikes  us  at  once.  We  see 
on  the  one  hand  paralyses  where  the  paralyzed  muscles  retain  their  normal  vol- 
ume for  a  comparatively  long  time  laid  only  sjradually  waste  as  a  consequence  of 
disease  and  the  lack  of  the  normal  influences  of  innervation,  although  this  atro- 
phy never  goes  beyond  a  certain  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  also  sec 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  atrophy  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  finally  progressing  to  an  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the 
muscles.  This  distinction  is  so  comprehensive  that  all  the  last-named  paralyses 
have  been  classed  together  under  the  name  of  "  atrophic  paralyses." 

If  we  once  more  represent  to  otirselves  the  whole  course  of  the  motor  tracts, 
from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  we  shall  remember  that  these 
tracts  are  composed  of  two  connected  yet  indep<'ndent  neurones.  The  peripheral 
neurone  directly  innervating  the  muscle  has  its  ganglion-cell  in  the  anterior 
comua  of  the  spinal  cord.  Clinical  and  anatomical  experience  teaches  us  that, 
53 
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in  all  those  paralyses  where  the  cause — that  is,  the  hreak  in  conduction  of  th»i 
motor  filers — lies  in  the  first  (central)  neurone  from  the  crirtex  up  to,  but  exclud-j 
ing  the  colls  in  the  anterior  comua,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  only  a  slow  and  relative!; 
alight  sinvjunt  of  atrophy  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  while  in  those  paralyses  wht 
the  cause  is  situated  in  the  second  (peripheral)  neurone — that  is,  in  these  g«n-.j 
glion-cells  themselves,  or  in  the  motor  nerves  peripheral  to  them — a  pronouncedj 
muscular  atrophy  rapidly  develops.    The  only  possible  interpretation  of  this  fact 
is,  that  the  large  motor  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  have,  as  we  expreai] 
it,  a  trophic  inMuence  on  the  muscles  innervated  by  them.    As  we  have  seen  above^^ 
the  peripheral  motor-nerve  fiber  is  nothing  but  the  direct,  long  cellular  prttceai 
of  a  motor  ganglion-cell  in  the  anterior  horn.     It  is  therefore  easy  to  undc^ 
stand  that  this  process  atrophies  when  it  is  separated  from  the  cell-body  and  its 
cell  nucleus,  or  when  the  cell  itself  is  destroyed.    If.  however,  the  motor  nerrc 
degenerates,  the  muscle  belonging  to  it  is  entirely  separated  from  all  influences  of 
,  innervation;  neither  voluntary  nor  reflex  nerve  irritations  can  act  upon  it  anj 
longer.    This  lack  of  innervation  apparently  causes  such  a  change  in  the  trophic 
conditions  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  that  its  fibers  disappear  one  after  the  other, 
until  finally,  in  long-continued  paralyses,  only  a  slight  trace  of  muscular  tissue  il 
left.    We  can  therefore  consider  the  peripheral  motor  neurone  and  the  musculur 
fiber  as,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  trophic  unit. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  anatomico-histological  processes  iii  tlw 
rapidly  atrophying  muscles  were  also  different  in  diseases  of  the  peripheral  motor 
neurones  from  the  processes  of  alow  and  slighter  atrophy  in  paralyses  from  (lis- 
ease  of  the  central  motor  neurones.  In  the  first  case  we  were  dealing  with  i 
so-called  "  degenerative  "  atrophy  of  the  fibers — tluit  is,  with  an  atrophy  asso- 
ciated with  granular  and  fatty  destruction  of  the  fil>ers — and  in  the  second  caw 
only  with  a  "eirople"  atrophy.  Such  a  histological  difference,  however,  can  not 
be  strictly  maintained.  We  are  always  dealing,  essentially,  with  a  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  fibers,  where,  however,  the  transverse  sfriation  of  the  muscle  re- 
mains plainly  visible.  We  also  find  a  great  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle, 
and,  finally,  we  often  see  an  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  and  fatty 
tissue. 

We  observe  a  further  distinction  in  the  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscle*  if 
we  perform  passive  motinn  in  the  paralyzed  parts.    There  are  paralyses  where  tre 
can  i>erform  passive  motinn  of  the  paralyzed  parts  at  any  joint  with  perfect  mm 
and  freedom,  and  without  perceiving  the  slightest  resistance.     We  term  sufh 
paralyses  "  flaccid  paralyses,"  but  there  are  al^n  paralyses  where  passive  motion 
meets  with  considerable  muscular  resistance,  so  that  it  can  be  performed  only  with 
a  certain  greater  or  less  amount  of  exertion,  or  not  at  all,  or  only  within  certaia 
limits:  spastic  paralyses.    This  distinction  is  dependent  upon  the  state  of  roiis- 
cular  tonus  in  the  paralyzed  muscles.    If  this  tonus  be  increased  (hypertonia  of  J 
the  muscles)  nnd  the  muscles  be  found  in  a  state  of  marked  and  permanent  cftn"! 
traction,  the  paralyzed  parts  show  a  peculiar  stiffness,  or  even  an  almost  com-l 
plete  spastic  rigidity.    If  the  muscular  tonus  be  diminished  or  wholly  lost  (hypo*-] 
tonia  of  the  muscles),  the  paralyzed  limbs  are  flaccid  and  sometimes  even  "flai 
ping,"     Since  the  muscular  tonus  is  in  all  probability  of  reflex  origin,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  spastic  paralyses  are  usually  associated  with  an  increase,  nnd 
flaccid  paralyses  often  with  a  loss  of  the  reflexes,  esj-tecially  the  tendon  reflexp* 
(vide  infra).    States  of  marked  permanent  shortening  of  the  muscles,  whereby, 
certain  parts  are  fixed  in  an  abnormal  position,  are  called  muscular  contractnrBi;| 
The  cause  of  their  development  will  l>e  sp<iken  of  later. 

Finally,  in  every  case  of  paralysis,  we  must  consider  the  other  nervon« 
toms  which  accompany  it,  since  these  may  also  be  of  great  importance  i' 
of  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.    We  must  first  of  all  investigate  the  eon 
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le  reflexes  (vide  infra)  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  already  mentioned,  from  wliich 
pnay  conclusions  can  bo  drawn  as  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  which  causes  the 
jbiralysis.  We  must  also  test  the  state  of  the  sensibility,  both  in  the  skin  and  in 
|)e  muscles  themselves.  Certain  attendant  trophic  and  vaso-raotor  symptoma 
ire  also  to  be  regarded.  The  skin  over  the  paralyzed  parts  sometimes  appears 
tyanotic,  or  marble-like;  it  feels  cool,  is  oedematous,  and  sometimes  is  peculiarly 
l»y,  hard,  and  scaly.  The  examination  of  the  electrical  excitability  of  the 
^ralyzed  nerves  and  muscles  is  of  especial  importance.  The  phenomena  oc- 
rring  in  these  conditions  will  be  particularly  described  below. 

2.  SvMPTOJis  OF  Motor  iRBrrxTioN 

Aa  we  have  termed  the  symptoms  of  motor  deficiency  "paralysis,"  we  ^oiip 

symptoms  of  motor  irritation  in  general  together  under  the  name  of  "  spasm." 

Te  mean  by  this  all  the  murbid  movements  occurring'  in  the  muscles  involunta- 

Sly  and  even  against  the  will.    Although  we  may  find  spasm  in  the  smooth  mus- 

jles^  which  generally  are  not  controlled  by  the  will,  as  in  spasm  of  the  bronchial 

luscles,  spasm  of  the  vessels,  etc.,  we  will  concern  o^Ir8elves  here  only  with  the 

ismodic  movements  in  the  vohmtarj-  muscles.    We  must  look  for  the  cause  of 

?e  in  abnormal  irritation  exerted  in  some  way  on  the  motor  tracts,  but  we 

»ow  very  little  of  the  ptr^'ige  nature  and  character  of  this  irritation  in  most 

sea.    The  abnormal  irritation  often  acts  directly  on  the  motor  nervous  region, 

nally  in  the  frequent  spasms  in  affections  in  the  neigbborhot.>d  of  the  cortical 

>tor  centers;  but  the  motor  irritations  often  seem  to  be  excited  secondarily 

rough  some  reflex  channel — reflex  spasms. 

For  a  long  time  two  kinds  of  spasm  have  been  distinguished  symptomatically. 

JTe  term  those  spasms  clonic  where   the  abnormal  muscular  contraction   lasts 

ly  a  short  time,  and  then  is  interrupted  by  a  short  period  of  relaxation,  to  come 

again  afresh.    The  affected  parts  of  the  body  are  thus  put  in  a  constant  con- 

Isive  motion.    In  distinction  from  this  we  term  those  abnormal  mu.scular  con- 

ictions  tonic  spasms  where  the  muscle  remains  spasmodically  contracted  for  a 

iger  time — minutes,  hours,  or  days.    The  affected  part  of  the  body  is  thus  kept 

>tionless  in  some  abnormal  position.     Both  frtm>8  of  spasm,  however,  show 

transitions  and  combinations,  so  that  we  must  often  speak  of  "  tonic-clonic  " 

A  more  careful  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  however, 
fves  a  still  greater  nuniber  of  different  forms.    Wo  will  here  group  together  the 
it  important  varieties  of  morbid  involuntary  movements. 

1.  EpUepiiform  convtdsions  are  severe,  and  usually  clonic  spasms,  at  times 
lic-clonic,  either  involving  the  whole  body,  and  then  always  associated  with  dis- 
rbances  of  consciousness,  or  limited  to  one  half  or  one  portion  of  the  body.  By 
sm  the  whole  body  or  the  affected  part  is  put  into  violent  motion,  usually 
rashing  and  shaking  movements.    The  pure  epileptic  spasm  in  epilepsy  is  the 

of  this  form  of  spasm,  but  precisely  analogous  spasms,  "  epileptiform  '* 
isms,  are  seen  in  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  in  unemia,  etc. 

2.  PersUient  rhythmical  contractions  in  single  groups  of  muscles  are  some- 
yea  seen  in  certain  cerebral  diseases,  such  as  apoplexy  and  sclerosis,  and  also, 
we  have  observed,  after  acute  myelitis.  In  these  the  part  of  the  body  affected 
put  in  motion  by  continuous,  separate,  weaker  or  stronger  thrusts,  which  follow 

>ne  another  in  a  regidnr  rhythm.    Rhythmical  contractions  are  also  seen  as  pre- 

lursors  or  at  the  end  of  epileptiform  spasms. 

il  3.  Tremhling  motions,  or  tremor,  as  we  say  in  ordinary  parlance,  are  moderate 
>tion8,  rapidly  following  one  another,  with  a  not  very  marked  excursion.  If  the 
smor  is  more  pronounced,  we  term  it  "  shaking."  Tremor  is  an  important  symp- 
1,  almost  pathognomonic  in  many  nervous  diseases,  such  as  paralysis  agitans, 
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but  we  know  almost  nothing  in  reg-ard  to  the  more  intimate  manner  of  its 
We  often  see  pronounced  tremor,  especially  in  the  hands,  in  exophthalmic  goitre. 
We  know  that  tremor  is  often  present  in  old  people — senile  tremor;  and  in 
holic  subjects — alcoholic  tremor.  Tremor  sometimes  appears  in  muscles  at  rest,' 
that  is,  not  innervated  by  the  will,  and  sometimes  only  in  those  which  are  numi 
voluntarily.  This  latter  form  of  tremor,  which  is  seen  most  frequently  in  mulii- 
pie  sclerosis  (vide  infra),  is  termed  "  intention  tremor."  Very  marked  intention 
tremor,  which  is  increased  by  any  mental  exciteniont,  is  also  seen  as  a  syinptftm 
of  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  (mercurial  tremor),  particularly  in  mirror-mak- 
ers, etc. 

We  may  mention  here  the  so-called  essential  tremor,  that  is,  a  condition  where 
the  tremor,  which  is  most  marked  in  the  hands,  is  the  only  morbid  symptom  and 
can  be  referred  to  uo  known  cause.  On  energetic  voluntary  innervation  of  the 
muscles  the  tremor,  as  a  rule,  ceases.  This  form  of  tremor  is  sometimes  seen 
comparatively  young  people,  and  even  in  children.  A  distinct  hereditary  pre-l 
disposition  is  often  present,  so  that  several  '*  tremblers  "  are  found  in  the  sann 
family  (hereditary  tremor). 

We  very  often  find  trembling  in  "  nervous  "  persons,  which  is  at  once  increasod 
by  any  emotion  (nervous,  neurasthenic  tremor).  Marked  tremor  is  also  frequent 
in  hysteria,  especially  in  traumatic  hysteria. 

4.  Singh  contract iofis,  either  sudden  twitehings,  or  in  the  form  of  a  slow  con 
traction  of  the  muscle,  are  seen  with  especial  frequency  in  diseases  of  the  cord. 
They  are  either  single,  or  frequent  and  persistent.    Their  mode  of  origin  is 
always  plain.    They  may  depend  on  direct  motor  irritation  or  they  may  hftvi 
reflex  origin.    In  the  latter  case  each  twitching  is  sometimes  associated  with  3 
sudden  feeling  of  pain  (sjTnprtoms  of  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots?). 

6,  Fascicular  and  fibriUanj  muscular  contractions  are  little  contractions  in  tb« 
separate  muscular  bundles,  which  may  bo  seen  on  a  close  examination  of  the  mu*- 
cles,  but  which  do  not  have  any  special  influence  on  motion.  If  the  fibrillary  con- 
tractions in  a  muscle  are  very  pronounced,  there  may  develop  an  actual  "wave" 
in  the  nutscular  substance.  We  see  this  symptom  especially  in  atrophied  muscle*, 
particularly  in  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (vide  infra)  and  other  spinil 
amyotrophies,  but  there  also  seem  to  be  independent  forms  of  diseases  of  xW' 
muscles,  in  which  we  may  see  for  a  long  time  a  persistent  and  extensive  muscular 
wave,  associated  with  pain,  profuse  sweating,  etc. — the  so-called  myokymiA  oi 
F.  Schultze. 

6.  Choreic  movements  are  either  slight  contractions  or  quite  complieateil  and 
extensive,  but  brief  and  involuntary  movements,  which  usually  appear  in  the  face. 
in  one  limb,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole  body,  without  regard  to  rule.  In  severe 
cases  they  are  almost  continuous,  but  in  milder  cases  they  are  interrupted  by 
shorter  or  longer  pauses.  They  form  the  chief  symptom  of  chorea  proper,  but  they 
are  also  present  in  other  cerebral  affections,  such  as  symptomatic  chorea*  pat- 
hemiplegic  chorea,  etc. 

7.  Movements  of  athetosis  is  the  name  we  give  to  peculiar  involuntary  and 
usually  quite  slow  movements,  which  are  seen  especially  in  the  arms  and  hands, 
but  also  in  the  head,  trunk,  etc.  The  fingers  make  slow  but  often  very  exten- 
sive movements,  are  extended,  spread  apart,  flexed,  and  moved  over  and  arc 
one  Another  in  the  most  remarkable  way.  This  form  of  motor  irritation  ooexira 
a  special  disease,  "  athetosis,"'  or  as  a  s>Tnptom  in  certain  central  nervous  di 
especially  the  cerebral  paralysis  of  children  (ride  infra)^ 

8.  Constant  or  co-ordinated  spasms  are  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  in  whii 
the  patient  performs  complicated  movements  by  compulsion — forced  moTemw3t«. 
Among  these  are  classed  the  compulsory  going  forward  or  moving  in  a  cir  ' 
turning  about  the  axis  of  the  body  (forced  attitudes),  and  also  certain  v^ 
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inplicatod  forms  of  spasm,  such  as  spasms  of  jumping,  lau/Brhinf!:,  spreaming, 
irith  all  sorts  of  spasms  of  the  respiratory,  pharyngeal,  and  laryngeal  muscles, 
iasociatod  with  hiccoughing  and  belching  sounds,  etc.  They  are  seen  most  fre- 
piently  in  severe  eases  of  hysteria,  but  epilepsy  may  also  occur  exceptionally  in 
he  form  of  co-ordinated  spasms.  The  forced  movements  and  attitudes  men- 
ioned  above  are  seen  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  cerebellimi  and  the  cerebellar 
leduncles. 

9.  Tonic  apasniy  as  ha^  been  said,  is  the  name  for  all  morbid  muscular  contrac- 
ions  that  continue  for  a  long  time.  Tonic  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
he  masseters,  is  termed  trismus.  Tonic  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
leek,  by  which  the  whole  body  is  drawn  backward,  and  the  vertebral  column  is 
pent  into  an  arch  with  the  convexity  in  front,  is  called  opisthotonos.  Tonic 
S^dity  of  the  whole  body  is  termed  tetanus.  Tonic  spasms  are  seen  not  infre- 
[Uently  as  an  idiopathic  condition,  but  also  in  tetanus,  tetany,  hysteria,  etc. 

10.  Cataleptic  rigidity  is  the  name  of  that  tonic  condition  of  the  muscles  in 
rhich.  the  limbs  are  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  are  lit^ld  in  position 
ly^the  muscles  in  any  position  given  to  them  passively.  It  is  Sf*c'«i  chiefly  in  cer- 
ain  cases  of  hysteria,  but  cataleptic  states  are  also  present  in  other  cerebral  dis- 
uses, especially  if  associated  with  general  mental  stupor,  such  as  tumors,  menin- 
gitis, etc.  (see  the  chapter  on  catalepsy). 

11.  Associated  movemenii  are  abnormal  movements  which  appear,  while  mak- 
ing voluntary  movements,  in  muscles  which  have  no  connection  with  the  move- 
ment willed.  Thus  in  hemiplegia  associated  movements  sometimes  take  place 
in  the  arm  when  the  patient  wills  to  move  the  leg  alone.  In  spinal  caAea  the 
BDovement  of  one  leg  is  sometimes  accompanied  also  by  an  unintentional  move- 
psent  of  the  other  leg.    Associated  movements  are  commonest  in  the  muscles  of 

lie  same  limb.  Thus  we  often  see  in  hemiplegia  or  in  spastic  spinal  paralysis 
bat  patients  can  not  flex  the  leg  up  toward  the  body  without  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ucing  a  marked  dorsal  extension  of  the  foot  as  an  associated  movement.  In 
ild  peripheral  facial  paralysis  (9.  v.)  we  very  often  see  associated  movements  in 
lie  facial  muscles. 

Besides  the  conditions  of  motor  irritation,  other  attendant  nervous  symptom* 
iften  occur  at  the  same  time.  Symptoms  of  motor  paralysis  and  irritation  are 
pery  often  combined  with  each  other,  since  the  different  forms  oi  apnpm  may 
ippear  not  only  in  groups  of  muscles  whose  motion  is  otherwise  normal,  but  also 
I  paretic  or  paralyzed  muscles.  In  general  convulsions  the  state  of  the  con- 
iousness  deserves  special  attention.  Genuine  general  epileptic  attacks  are  asao- 
iated  with  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  hysterical  attacks  are  often  associated 
ith  clouding  of  consciousness,  but  in  most  of  the  other  forms  of  spasm  the  con- 
iousness  is  unaffected.  Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  tonic  spasms  ospe- 
Aally  are  attended  by  a  feeling  of  decided  pain,  which  is  probably  due  to  an  irrita- 
|on  of  the  intra-muscular  sensory  nerves.  Such  painful  tonic  muscular  contrac- 
lons  are  termed  cramps.  Among  them  are  the  well-known  painful  spasms  in  the 
Ives,  etc. 

3.  Ataxu 

In  executing  all  normal  complicated  movements  we  need  the  simultaneous 
iction  of  several  muscles.  Coueider  the  numerous  muscles  which  must  be  put  in 
ictivity  in  walking,  in  grasping,  and  in  all  the  manifold  employments  of  the 
nda.  Heufc,  in  order  to  perform  such  mtjvcmcnts  correctly,  it  is  not  only 
lecesaary  that  all  the  muscles  concerned  should  be  innervated  by  the  will — that 
,  that  they  be  not  paralyzed — but  that  we  should  also  be  able  so  to  modify  the 
nervation  of  each  individual  muscle  that  its  contraction  corresponds  precisely 
iO  the  special  part  of  the  work  belonging  to  it.    A  prescribed  voluntary  motion 
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can  take  ploce  only  when,  first,  nil  tlie  muscles  requisite  for  it  come  into  no  leM 
but  also  no  greater  action;  second,  when  each  individual  muscle  cotitmct*  onlj  90 
far  and  so  rouch  as  its  special  task  requires;  and,  third,  when  th«?  CHnditi<"tn»  itt 
the  time  of  innervation  take  their  normal  course — that  is,  when  all  thtt  tnuafclM^ 
involved  contract  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  proper  order  one  aftor  anolber, 
movement  which  is  executed  in  such  a  prescribed  manner  we  call  a  co-cinliai' 
movement,  and  the  process  of  modifying  properly  the  innervation  of  the  diffpfca 
muscles  necessary  for  a  complicated  movement  we  call  the  co-ordination  of  tootioa. 
We  must  especially  bear  in  mind  that  the  simultaneous  action  of  sevij-ral  muscle* 
is  80  far  necessary,  even  for  what  seem  to  be  the  simplest  movements,  that  tnn*cle« 
antagonistic  to  those  moved  must  also  come  into  activity.  Only  by  the  aid  of  Ibe 
ever-ready  antagonistic  muscles  can  we  grade  our  movements  as  finely,  or  chftrk 
or  hasten  them  as  rapidly,  as  is  demanded  for  the  execution  of  almost  all  oanpli* 
cated  movements. 

Nervous  pathology  is  rich  in  fflcts  which  can  make  the  idea  and  die  nMOntj 
of  the  co-ordination  of  motion  clear  to  us.  We  often  see  distorbanoes  of  motilitjf 
which  make  the  patient  incapable  of  any  fine  motor  acts,  and  yet  which  do  not 
depend  at  all  upon  any  motor  weakness  or  paralysis,  but  only  upon  a  distwbinw 
in  the  co-ordination  of  motion.  Such  a  disturbance  we  call  ataxia,  and  we  gjwk 
of  an  ataxia  of  the  arms,  of  the  legs,  etc.,  when  the  parts  named  can  pprfonn  all 
the  motions  and  often  even  retain  their  full  strength,  but  these  movements  thfiv, 
usuaUy  at  once,  a  striking,  disordered,  uncertain  "  ataxic  "  character. 

lifany  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  precise  cause  of  ataxia.  In  (fim- 
era!,  however,  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  ataxia  depends  upon  a  diaturbMO 
of  centripetal  intluenees.  Wc  must  suppose  that  our  movements  are  conatjiati/ 
kept  in  order  and  control  (co-ordinated)  by  centripetal  excitations  coming  from 
the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  although  they  are  not  all  by  any  means  eoiiscioiulf 
perceived.  By  such  excitations  the  child  learns  gradually  to  change  his  oripwl 
uncontrolled  and  unregulated  movements  into  orderly  movements.  Li  the  tiliilt 
most  movements  have  alixuidy  boon  so  long  practiced  as  to  be  sure  and  st»4.T- 
The  learning  of  a  new  movement,  a  new  dexterity,  however,  takes  place  in  prf 
cisely  the  same  way.  Even  a  long-practiced  movement  (walking,  grwpinp) 
needs  the  constant  control  and  regulation  exerted  by  centripetal  excitntioot. 
If  these  controlling  influences  are  lacking  by  reason  of  any  disease  of  th«ir 
corresponding  centripetal  tracts,  ataxia  is  the  necessary  result.  Ataxia  may  occur 
both  in  peripheral  nervous  diseases  and  also  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  »•»•- 
bellura,  and  cerebrum.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  special  circum»t*n«« 
which  give  rise  to  ataxia  may  be  very  diverse.  We  will  return  to  this  point  i" 
the  description  of  the  individual  diseases  which  lead  to  ataxia.  (See  especially 
the  chapters  on  tabes  dorsalis,  multiple  neuritis,  and  affections  of  the  cerebcUum.) 

4.  General  Remarks  upon  testing  the  Reflexes  ajtd  upon  thk  Cokwtios 

OF  THEM 

In  testing  the  reflexes,  which  should  never  be  omitted  in  any  case  of  nerrotti 
disease  on  account  of  its  frequent  great  diagnostic  importance,  we  nn»t  distin- 
guish the  two  chief  groups  of  reflexes  from  each  other:  the  cutaneous  rvfl<'»^ 
and  the  "  tendon  reflexes." 

Cutaneons  Reflexes. — We  term  the  muscular  contractions,  excitod  rdlnxlT  ^ 
irritation  of  the  sensory  centripetal  cutaneous  nerves,  cutaneous  reflexes.  TW 
are  usually  present  only  to  a  slight  degree  in  the  upper  extremities;  but  w?  r*n 
sometimes  excite  reflexes  even  here  by  pricking  or  pinching  the  skin,  esp^i'l'" 
the  skin  of  the  fingers.  The  very  marked  reflex  in  many  people  caused  by  tickling 
the  axilla  is  well  known.  The  test  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  in  the  lower  ettw^ 
ilies  is  much  more  important.    The  soles  of  the  feet  are  the  most  •ensitire  p*f^ 
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for  ezcitinjf  a  reflex,  whose  arc  lies  in  the  first  and  second  sacral  segments  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Simply  tickling  the  soles  with  the  finger  is  a  sufficient  irritation 
(the  tickling  reflex),  and  so  is  the  prick  of  a  pin  (the  prick  reflex),  or  stroking 
the  skin  hard  with  a  blimt  object,  usually  the  handle  of  a  percussion-hammer  (the 
stroking  reflex).  Thermal  irritants  are  also  very  suitable  for  exciting  a  reflex, 
especially  bits  of  ice  held  to  the  skin  (cold  reflex).  It  is  often  advisable  to  try  all 
these  methods,  since  with  diminished  reflex  irritability  a  reflex  contraction  in  the 
leg  can  often  be  excited  by  some  one  of  them,  alone.  We  should  also  examine  the 
reflex  irritability  of  the  rest  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  by  a  pin- 
prick, by  pinching  a  fold  of  the  skin,  etc.  We  should  especially  remember  that 
in  nervous  diseases  there  is  often  a  delay  in  the  reflex,  so  that  the  reflex  contrac- 
tion appears  only  when  the  irritation  has  lasted  for  a  certain  time.  Thus  in  many 
diseases  of  the  cord,  as  we  have  often  seen,  the  reflex  follows  only  after  we  have 
kept  a  needle  sticking  into  the  skin  for  some  time  or  have  pinched  a  fold  of  skin 
continuously  for  several  (ten  or  fifteen)  seconds,  a  delay  which  has  a  connection 
with  the  fact  of  the  "  time  summation  of  reflex  irritation  "  known  from  physiol- 
ogy. The  siimmation  of  reflex  irritation  not  infrequently  coincides  with  the 
summation  of  irritation  from  the  sensation  of  pain  (vide  supra,  page  793),  so 
that,  after  the  irritation  has  acted  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  sensation 
of  pain  and  the  reflex  contraction  occur  at  the  same  time.  In  the  stroking  reflex 
(a  rapid,  vigorous  stroking  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  or  of  other  parts  of  the  skin 
with  the  handle  of  a  percussion  hammer)  we  have  a  local  summation  of  reflex 
irritation,  since  many  different  parts  of  the  skin  are  rapidly  irritated  one  after 
another.  In  the  tickling  reflex  the  local  and  the  time  summation  of  reflex  irrita- 
tion are  united.  All  parts  of  the  skin  do  not  show  the  same  "  reflex  sensibility." 
The  reflexes  are  usually  set  free  more  readily  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  than  from 
the  skin  of  the  leg  or  thigh.  The  reflex  contraction  in  such  cases  consists  usually 
of  a  dorsal  extension  of  the  foot  and  a  coincident  flexion  of  the  knee  and  hip. 
In  the  toes,  stroking  the  sole  usually  causes  in  healthy  persons  a  flexor  reflex,  but 
in  the  paralyzed  there  is  often  a  dorsal  extension  of  the  great  toe.  After  irritat- 
ing the  skin  of  the  thigh  we  sometimes  sec  reflex  contractions  in  the  extensors 
of  the  lower  leg.  The  stronger  and  more  persistent  the  irritation,  the  more  ener- 
getic and  widespread  is  the  reflex  contraction.  Where  the  reflex  irritability  is 
actively  increased,  sticking  a  needle  into  the  sole  will  often  produce  a  vigorous 
flexor  contraction  in  the  irritated  leg,  and  also  a  weaker  contraction  at  the  same 
time  in  the  other  leg. 

[The  researches  of  Babinski,  confirmed  by  many  other  observers,  have  shown 
that  dorsal  extension  of  the  great  toe,  following  stroking  of  the  sole,  is  in  adults 
a  valuable  sign  as  indicating  disturbance  of  the  central  motor  neurones,  the 
pyramidal  tract.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  obtained  in  health,  except  in  young  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  old  hemiplegia,  spastic  paralysis, 
etc.,  where  there  is  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  it  may  occur  before 
there  is  any  notable  increase  in  the  tendon  reflexes.  The  first  rosponse  on  irri- 
tating the  sole  of  the  foot  in  health  is  usually  a  plantar  flexion  of  the  great  or 
small  toes;  in  some  instances  there  is  only  a  contraction  of  the  tensor  vaginn3 
femoris  muscle,  which  may  readily  escape  observation.  In  other  eases,  still, 
the  irritation  at  once  causes  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  leg.  We  rarely,  if 
ever,  fail  to  elicit  some  form  of  response,  which  is  equal  on  the  two  sides,  in 
health.— K] 

We  must  also  mention  two  special  forms  of  cutaneous  roflox  which  are  often 
examined:  the  abdominal  reflex  and  the  cremastor  reflex.  The  abdominal  reflex 
is  best  excited  by  stroking  the  abdominal  wall  rapidly  and  with  some  force  with 
the  handle  of  a  percussion  hammer.  If  we  stroke  from  without  inward  on  the 
linea  alba,  we  can  distinguish,  according  to  the  level  of  the  irritation,  an  upper. 
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middle,  and  lower  abdominal  reflex.  On  stroking?  from  above  downward,  tbtst 
contractions  unite.  In  liealtb  tlie  abdominal  reflex  ia  only  very  rarely  absent, 
cbiofly  in  persons  with  a  verj'  lax  abdominal  wall  and  in  the  corpulent.  In  p?»- 
bral  hemiplegia  the  absence  of  the  reflex  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  an  iini>(>rt»n» 
sign.  In  spinal  diseases  the  reflex  may  be  absent  on  one  or  both  sides,  which 
should  lead  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  eentripetal  portion  of  the  reflex  ore  of  liie 
lower  and  middle  abdominal  reflex  enters  the  spinal  cord  throu>rh  the  jK)«t<»riof 
roots  of  the  tenth  to  twelfth  intercostal  nerves,  and  of  the  upjwr  abdotniMl 
[epigastric]  reflex  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  ninth  intercostal  ncrrc 
CDiukler).  Tlie  cremaster  reflex  is  a  reflex  ascent  of  the  testicle  when  tlie  ianet 
Bide  of  the  thigh  is  forcibly  stroked  or  when  sudden  deep  pressure  is  exerted  by 
the  hand  a  hand's  breadth  above  the  internal  condyle.  This  reflex  l»  »lino»t 
always  present  in  healthy  boys  and  men,  although  in  varying  strenirth.  Wc 
must  take  care  not  to  confuse  the  cremaster  reflex  with  the  contraction  of  the 
dnrtos.  The  clinical  significance  of  the  cremaster  reflex  is  similar  to  that  of  th* 
abdominal  reflex.  The  reflex  arc  of  the  cremaster  reflex  is  at  the  level  of  the 
firwt  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  Other  cutaneous  reflexes — the  gluteal,  the  man' 
miliary,  etc, — have  at  present  no  special  practical  significance. 

Tendon  ReflezeB. — Of  almost  greater  practical  importance  than  the  invt*si 
tion  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  is  the  test  of  the  phenomena  classed  under 
name  of  the  "  tendon  reflexes,"  and  first  carefully  investigated  and  described  by 
Erb  and  Weetphal  in  the  year  1875.  We  understand  by  these  those  muscular  MO* 
tractione  which  arise  from  the  brief  mechanical  irritation  of  the  tendons  «J 
analogous  parts,  such  as  the  periosteum  and  fasciee.  Westphal  originally  hiU 
that  these  contractions  were  the  result  of  direct  mechanical  irritation,  but  liJ* 
accurate  clinical!  and  experimental  work  has  shown  that  the  "  tendon  reflex*?*,"  «* 
Erb  had  maintained  from  the  liepinning,  are  true  reflex  phenomena,  starting 
from  the  mechnnieal  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  tendons,  periost^iiin, 
etc.  The  tendon  reflex  of  most  practical  importance  is  the  patellar  reflex,  "kn*"" 
phenomenon"  (Westphal)  [or  "knee-jerk"  (Mitchell)] — that  is,  a  contrartion 
occurring  in  the  quadriceps  after  mechanical  irritation  of  the  ligamentum  pitflw 
by  a  quick  blow  with  a  percussion  hammer.  In  order  to  evoke  this  reflex  it  w 
especially  necctisarj'  for  the  person  examined  to  avoid  all  active  muscular  tensWB 
in  the  leg,  especinlly  in  the  extensor.  If  we  examine  patients  who  are  not  inbw* 
we  can  test  the  patellar  reflex  by  making  the  patient  while  sitting  crow 
to  be  tested  over  the  other,  nnd  by  striking  the  patellar  tendon  as  the  \eg 
loose;  but  it  seems  to  us  more  convenient  to  direct  the  patient  to  extend  the  If 
until  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  thigh  with  the  opening  of  the  angle  bew** 
If  the  sole  be  set  fully  on  the  floor  the  extensor  cruris  is  made  tense  in  this  pnH* 
tion.  and  we  can  very  easily  and  plainly  excite  the  contraction  of  the  qu>drierp« 
by  striking  the  patellar  tendon.  When  the  patient  ie  in  bed  it  ia  best  to  rsieftbe 
leg  to  be  tested  into  a  semi-flexed  position  by  putting  the  left  hand  undor  th'' 
hollow  of  the  knee;  the  foot  remains  lying  on  the  bed,  and  the  patient  sh^oli 
avoid  any  active  museubir  tension.  If  the  patellar  reflex  be  weak  and  l»nl  |" 
detect,  we  should  try  the  proceeding  advised  by  Jendrassik,  which  consist*  "• 
testing  the  reflex  while  the  patient  grips  the  two  hands  together,  and  triw  ^^ 
all  his  strength  to  puil  them  apart.  By  this  or  any  other  vigorous  tension  of  0* 
muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  the  muscles  of  the  legfs  are  probably  greatly  i*" 
laxed,  while  any  voluntary  innervation  is  avoided,  and  thus  is  explained  the  lO" 
crease  of  the  reflex,  which  is  often  pronounced.  If  by  the  help  of  this  "  Jcnd"*" 
sik's  test "  no  reflex  is  to  be  elicited,  wc  may  regard  it  as  nbsont.  a  cfindit'** 
which  is  almost  always  of  pathological  significance,  since  complete  abseni^e  of  tl* 
patellar  reflex  practicolly  never  occurs  in  heolth.  The  reflex  arc  in  the  cordis 
the  patellar  reflex  is  found  in  the  second  lumbar  segment. 
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The  second  important  tendon  reflex  to  be  provoked  in  the  lower  extremity  is 
je  Achilles  tendon  reflex.  If  we  give  to  the  foit  of  the  person  examined  (who 
lould  lie  on  his  side  in  bed)  a  passive  position  of  slight  dorsal  extension,  so  that 
le  tendo  Achillis  is  n  little  tense,  and  then  strike  the  tendon  a  quick  blow,  a 
larked  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemius  follows.  Precisely  the  same  reflex  is 
lually  to  be  elicited  by  striking  the  plantar  fascia.  The  Achilles  tendon  reflex  is 
Dt  quite  so  constant  in  healthy  persons  as  the  patellar  reflex,  but  it  is  usually 
resent  and  well  marked.  Its  reflex  arc  in  the  cord  lies  at  the  level  of  the  third 
}  the  fifth  sacral  segments.  Where  the  tendon  reflexes  are  abnormally  increased, 
awever,  the  Achilles  tendon  reflex  is  very  vigorous,  and  then  we  can  very  often 
fpduce  it  in  the  following  especially  characteristic  manner.  If  we  make  a  sud- 
VtU  short,  vigorous,  passive,  dorsal  extension  of  the  foot,  the  tendo  Achillis  is 
Iddenly  made  tense,  and  thus  is  irritated  mechanically.  As  a  result  of  this, 
lere  is  a  reflex  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot.  If  now,  by  persistent  passive  dorsal 
Ctension  of  the  foot,  the  tendo  Arhillis  is  again  made  tense,  there  follow  by 
irns  new  plantar  and  dorsal  movements  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  foot  is  thiL4 
It  into  a  vigorous  tremor.  This  symptom,  which  can  only  exceptinniilly  be  pro- 
>ked  in  healthy  persons,  is  termed  ankle  clonus  (foot  clonus),  or  "  foot  phenom- 
lon  "  (Westphal).  Where  there  is  a  very  great  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes 
4e  tremor  is  sometimes  not  confined  to  the  foot,  but  the  whole  leg  falls  into  a 
porous  clonus,  a  symptom  which  was  once  given  the  unsuitable  name  of  spinal 
ttlepsy.  since  it  apparently  come  on  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  some  tension  of 
te  tendons.  We  can  also  obtain  the  patellar  reflex  in  the  fonn  of  a  clonus  if  we 
ill  the  patella  firmly  down  with  the  finger  and  force  it  downward  by  a  sudden 
©w  on  the  finger. 

The  two  symptoms  described — the  patellar  reflex,  and  the  Achilles  tendon  re- 
ix  or  foot  phenomenon — are  practically  the  most  important,  and  are  the  most 
(ten  tested,  but  they  are  bj'  uo  moans  the  only  reflexes  in  the  lower  extremity, 
fesides  the  reflexes  from  the  special  tendons,  we  also  frequently  obtain  muscular 
sntractions  by  striking  the  periosteum  and  the  fascia?,  which  have  been  termed 
he  periosteal  and  fascia  reflexes.  Thus  a  contraction  in  the  quadriceps  often 
dlows  a  blow  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  when  the  reflex  excitability  is 
bcreased.  We  also  see  eiMitractions  frequently  in  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  on 
*riking  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  contractions  in  the  muscles  of  the 
Osterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  in  striking  the  calves,  etc, 

ITnder  normal  conditions  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  upper  extremities  are 
fnetimes  quite  weak  orentin^ly  absent,  but  where  the  irritability  is  abnormally 
yi^ased  we  see  even  here  the  most  various  and  vigorous  reflexes.  The  most 
►ortant  and  most  constant  are  the  periosteal  reflexes,  from  striking  on  the 
end  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  As  a  rule,  in  our  observations,  we  have  usually 
ie<l  a  contraction  in  tho  supinator  longtis  and  biceps  from  a  blow  on  th«^ 
of  the  radius,  and  a  weaker  contraction  in  the  same  muscles  from  the  head 
^o  ulna,  and  also,  ver:^-  frequently,  pronation  of  the  forearm  and  flexion  of  the 
f "t^  and  fingers.  The  deltoid  also  contracts  not  infrequently  from  a  blow  on  the 
^^  end  of  the  ulna.  Direct  tendon  reflexes  in  the  biceps  and  triceps  on  strik- 
IHieir  own  tendons  are  also  almost  always  to  be  obtained.  [The  triceps  reflex 
**^  the  most  constant  of  all  the  reflexes  of  the  upper  extremity. — K.]  We  may 
^*^ot  infrequently  obtain  a  contraction  in  the  biceps  by  a  blow  on  the  clavicle. 
^Y*«i8tent  clonus  in  the  hand  upon  passive  volar  flexion  sometimes  occurs,  but  it 

j^  more  detailed  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes 
**o  individual  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  given  later  in  the  special 
*t>ters,  where  we  shall  also  learn  the  present  theories  as  to  the  course  of  the 
f^x  tracts  and  the  influence  of  other  nerve  tracts  upon  them. 
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Mechanical  Muscular  Irritability  and  Paradoxical  Contraction.— " /)if«i 

mechanii  al  irrilahiiity  of  the  mus-elts'"'  is  shown  by  the  t»courrfnce  of  ener^tits 
brief  contractions  of  single  muscular  bundles  or  of  the  whole  muscle  from  a  direct 
blow  on  the  belly  of  the  muscle  with  a  percussion  hammer.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, we  are  dealing,  iu  my  opinion,  not  with  a  direct  muscular  irritation,  but  with 
a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  uervcH  which  enter  the  muscle,  since  the  muscular 
contractions  are  always  strongest  when  we  strike  the  corresponding  point  of 
entrance  of  the  nerves,  precisely  the  same  as  faradic  irritation  of  the  muscle. 
The  ensuing  muscular  contraction,  houever,  may  sometimes  be  a  reflex,  evoked 
by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fascia  stretched  over  the  muscle.  These  contrac- 
tions just  described  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  so-called  idiomuscular  con- 
tractions. We  see  these  most  plainly  if  we  give  a  vigorous  blow  with  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand  or  with  a  percussion  hammer  to  the  belly  of  a  muscle,  such  as  the 
biceps.  A  small  transverse,  circimMcribed  muscular  swelling  forms  at  the  point 
struck,  and  gradually  disappears  again.  The  test  for  mechanical  muscular  inita- 
bility  has  not  yet  attained  any  special  practical  importance. 

"  Paradoxical  contraction  "  is  the  name  which  Wcstphal  has  given  to  a  symp- 
tom seen  esi>ecially  in  the  tibialis  anticiin,  and  rarely  also  in  the  flexors  of  thclflf 
and  forearm.  It  is  when  the  foot,  after  being  put  in  passive  dorsal  extension,  re- 
mains in  this  position  even  after  the  expiration  of  a  considernble  time  (st^veral 
minutes),  and  a  marked  prominence  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  nnticus  is  uso- 
allj'  visible.  Wi^  can  not  at  the  present  time  give  a  definite  explanation  of  thii 
phenomenon,  which  so  far  has  been  observed  in  various  spinal  and  cerebral  dis- 
eases, multiple  sclerosis,  paralysis  agitans,  etc. 

6.  Ge.veral  Remarks  upon  the  Changes  of  Electrical  Excttability  lv 
THE  Motor  Nerves  and  Muscles* 

Electricity,  since  the  investigations  of  Duchenne,  Remak,  Benedikt,  Moritt 
Meyer,  vou  Zicmssen,  Brenner,  Erb,  and  others,  has  become  not  only  one  of  the 
most  prominent  therapeutic  aids  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  but  it  also 
plays  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  examination  of  nervous  patients,  sinoc 
the  test  of  the  electrical  excitability  of  diseased  nerves  and  musfles  gives  us  ^ 
large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  rcfrard  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Every  complete  electrical  examination  must  be  made  with  both  currents— tn'^ 
faradic  or  induction  current  (usually  the  secondary  current),  and  the  galvanic  <^r 
constant  current.  One  **  indifferent  "  pole  is  usually  put  on  the  sternum  or  die 
back  of  the  nock,  and  the  other  "testing"  pole  on  the  nerve  or  muscle  to  1«^ 
tested.  For  the  indifferent  pole  we  use  a  large  electrode  (about  twelve  cen'^* 
metres  long),  and  as  a  testing  pole  a  smaller  electrode,  the  best  being  Erb* 
"  normal  electrode,"  with  a  surface  of  ten  square  centimetres.  The  excitenJPDt 
of  the  muscle  from  the  nerve  is  called  indirect;  the  excitement  from  placing 
the  electrotle  on  the  muscle  itself  (where,  of  course,  the  excitement  of  the  intra- 
muscular nerves  can  not  be  excluded)  is  called  direct.  Those  points  on  the  bumnn 
body  where  the  different  nerves  and  muscles  are  most  easily  accessible  to  the  elfo 
trical  excitement  are  to  be  found  in  Figs.  99  to  104,  taken  from  Erb'a  handlv>^lf> 

In  faradic  examination  the  normal  condition  is  that  we  can  prrtvoke  m«Tk^l 
muscular  contractions  both  fr«im  the  nerves  and  from  direct  excitement  oi  the 
muscles  at  the  points  generally  accessible  to  excitement.  As  von  Ziemssen  hm 
found,  the  jjoints  at  which  the  muscle  can  most  easily  be  made  to  contract  by 


*  In  regard  to  all  the  dctnils  of  oleotriool  diagiiOBi«  and  eleetrf^-therftpeuttos  •wo  would  rtfer  t«  Er*'^ 
**  Handbucb  der  Elektrothetttpie."  Lcip»ic,  V'ogel,  18S6.  [TrnnsUted  by  Dc  WoltevUle.  Now  Y^tk- 
Wth.  Wood  A  Co.,  1887.]  E.  Kotruik^!  "Grnndria*  der  Elektrodingiioatik  und  EloktrnUiempit' 
Vienna,  1896,  etc 
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"direct"  excitement  correspond  exactly  to  the  ix)int8  where  the  motor  nerves 
enter  the  muscle.  The  direct  faradic  muscular  excitation  is  therefore  always  a 
nerve  excitation.  In  order  to  determine  the  excitability  quantitatively  we  meas- 
ure the  distance  between  the  two  coils  of  the  induction  apparatus  (coil  distance. 
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Brachial  plexua. 


Rollenahstand)  at  which  the  first  minimal  contraction  of  the  muscle  occurs.  On 
increasing  the  current,  the  minimal  contraction  gradually  passes  into  a  vigorous 
tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Galvanic  examination  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  "current  revorser,"  by 
which  the  current  at  any  desired  strength  can  be  rapidly  opened  and  closed  and 
the  testing  pole  can  be  made  either  the  negative  pole  (the  cathode  or  zinc  pole) 
or  the  positive  pole  (the  anode  or  copper  or  carbon  pole). 

The  nerves  and  muscles  are  excited  not  by  the  continuous  flow  of  the  elec- 
trical current,  but  only  by  its  variations  and  the  sudden  opening  and  closing  of 
the  current. 

By  the  help  of  this  "  polar  method  of  investigation  "  (Brenner)  we  can  easily 
determine  the  law  of  contraction,  which  holds  equally  for  the  normal  motor  nerves 
and  for  the  muscles. 

With  a  very  weak  current  no  noticeable  excitement  takes  place.  If  we  grad- 
ually increase  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  first  weak  contraction  of  the  muscle 
occurs  at  the  closure  of  the  cathode — that  is,  when  the  current  is  closed  so  that 
the  cathode  is  made  the  testing  pole.  On  opening  the  cathode,  or  on  closing  or 
opening  the  anode,  nothing  follows.  If  we  increase  the  strength  of  the  current 
still  more,  the  cathodic  closure  contractions  become  stronger,  and  the  anodic 


tions  now  in  general  use  in  electrical  diagnosis,  tbe  law  of  contraction  for  norni»» 
muscles  and  nen'es  in  man  is  as  follows; 

•  Ka  si^ikiflea  cathode,  Au  =  niiodo,  S  =  clfwure,  O  =  opening,  s  (Zuckutig)  =  we*k  contrMtio"' 
Z  =  stronger  oontraotion,  Te  =  tcinnui«.  SoincttmiM  the  incrtnuinisr  «tr«ngth  of  tbe  cnneT»cli<>n»  *» 
a))breviutcd  Itjr  the  slgng  Z,  Z'  and  Z".    [Moaj'  Eiiglbth  uid  American  writun  on  electricity  um*  Ifi^"* 
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1.  Lowest  degree  with  weak  currents :  KaSz,  KaO — ^  AnS — ,  AnO — . 

2.  Middle  degree  with  stronger  currents :  KaSZ,  KaO — ,  AnSz,  AnOz. 

3.  Highest  degree  with  very  strong  currents :  KaSTe,  EaOz,  AnSZ,  AnOZ. 

The  variations  from  the  normal  state  seen  under  pathological  conditions  con- 
sist of  quantitative  and  also  of  qualitative  changes  in  the  law  of  contraction.  We 
term  the  simple  increase  or  diminution  of  the  electrical  excitability  in  nerves  or 
muscles,  without  simultaneous  changes  in  the  quality  and  order  of  the  occurrence 
of  muscular  contractions,  quantitative  changes.  The  discovery  of  increased  or 
dinoinished  excitability  of  nerve  and  muscle  can  be  made  most  easily  in  unilateral 
diseases,  where  we  can  compare  the  strengths  of  current  required  to  obtain  the 
minimal  contraction  on  the  diseased  and  healthy  sides  with  each  other.  This  is 
now  determined  without  any  special  difficulty,  since  the  general  introduction  of 
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the  absolute  galvanometer.  With  the  galvanometer  thrown  out  of  circuit  we  find 
with  how  many  cells  or  at  what  position  of  the  rheostat  the  first  distinct  cathodic 

derived  from  the  English  names.  Tlius  C  (<tnnd»  for  cnthodo.  closure,  nnd  contraction.  A  and  0  hnve 
the  same  meaning.  It  secnin  to  u»  clearer  and  conducive  to  greater  Iiiirmuny  to  retain  tho  German 
abbreviations,  which  are  simple  and  dcftnitc — Trans.] 
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closure  contraction  (KaSZ)  occurs.    Then  the  galvanometer  is  put  into  the  m- 
cuit  and  the  strength  of  the  current  in  milliampdres  is  read  off  directly.   By 
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extensive  investigations  on  healthy  persons  Stintzing  has  found  certain  limits 
within  which  the  normal  excitability  of  the  different  nerves  varies.  Deviations 
from  these  figures  above  or  below  normal  accordingly  permit  us  to  recognize  an 
increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  galvanic  excitability.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Stintzing  uses  a  small  "  normal  electrode  "  with  a  surface  of  three  squaw 
centimetres.  Some  of  the  most  important  averages  found  by  Stintzing  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Facial  nerve 1.0-2.5  milliamp^res. 

Accessory  nerve 0.1-0.4  " 

Ulnar  nerve 0.2-0.9  " 

Median  nerve 0.3-1.5  " 

Radial  nerve 0.9-2.7  " 

Crural  nerve 0.4-1.7  " 

Peroneal  nerve 0.2-2.0  " 

Tibial   nerve 0.4-2.0  « 

An  accurate  measurement  of  the  absolute  .strength  of  the  faradic  current  is 
possible,  but  it  has  as  yet  been  but  little  introduced  into  practice.  We  usually 
content  ourselves,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  statement  of  the  coil  distance  •* 
which  the  first  perceptible  contraction  occurs.  Stintzing  found  as  an  average 
position  for  the  frontal  nerve,  128.5  millimetres ;  for  the  accessory  nerve,  137  nulH- 
metres ;  for  the  radial  nerve,  105  millimetres ;  for  the  median  nervi^  122J}  miDi* 
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metres;  for  the  ulnar  nerve,  130  millimetres;  for  the  crural  nerve,  111.5  milli- 
metres; for  the  peroneal  nerve,  115  millimetres;  and  for  the  tibial  nerve,  107.5 
millimetres.    We  must  refer  to  the  special  works  for  further  details. 

Changes  in  the  quantitative  electrical  excitability  are  not  uncommon  in  patho- 
logical conditions,  but  they  have  no  very  great  practical  diagnostic  significance. 
A  pathological  increase  of  electrical  excitability  is  seen  especially  in  tetany,  a 
diminution  in  many  cases  of  neuritis,  and  sometimes  also  in  myelitis,  pressure 
paralyses,  etc.  The  apparent  diminution  of  excitability  is  often  due  only  to 
increased  resistance  (dry,  thick  skin,  thick  layer  of  fat,  etc.). 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  the  simple  quantitative  changes  of  elec- 
trical excitability  are  those  not  merely  quantitative  but  also  qualitative  devia- 
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tions  from  the  normal  law  of  contraction,  which  were  first  discovered  in  certain 
forms  of  paralysis  by  Baierlacher  in  1859,  and  were  soon  generally  confirmed. 
Erb  has  given  these  the  name  of  the  "  reaction  of  degeneration,"  because  they  are 
closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  certain  anatomical  changes  in  the  para- 
lyzed muscles  and  nerves. 

In  order  to  make  the  relations  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  clear,  let  us 
select  as  an  example  any  fresh  peripheral  paralysis  and  follow  the  changes  in 
excitability  to  the  two  currents  in  the  nerves  and  muscles.    In  a  short  time  (two 
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or  three  daj-s)  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  a  gradually  increasing  decline  in 
the  faradie  and  galvanic  excitability  in  the  nerve  hegins.  After  one  or  two 
weeks  the  excitability  is  completely  lost,  so  that  from  the  ner\'e  we  can  no  longer 
provoke  any  trace  of  muscular  contraction  with  the  strongest  farudic  or  con- 
stant current.  During  this  time  the  excitability  of  the  paralyzed  musele*  to 
the  furadic  current  has  also  rapidly  diminished,  and  finally  has  wholly  liisnp- 
peored.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  galvanic  excitement  of  the  niutn.'lf?. 
Here  we  find  at  first  a  slight  diminution,  which  in  the  second  week  passes  u>  & 
decided  increase  of  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability.  We  now  obtain  marked 
muscular  contractions  with  relatively  very  weak  currents.  Besides  that,  twd 
other  very  important  peculiarities  are  to  be  noted:  1.  The  muscular  contractions 
are  first  of  all  not  short  and  lightning-like,  aa  under  normal  conditions,  but  they 
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seem  quite  sluggish,  protracted,  "  worm-like,"  and  often  persist  dtiring  the  whole 
duration  of  the  closure  of  the  current.  2.  The  muscular  contractions  occur  not 
only  chiefly  at  cathodie  closure  (KuS).  as  under  nornriol  conditions,  but  the  aui^dic 
closure  contractions  (AnSZ)  are  iis  strong  as  the  cnthodic  clo^iure  contractiou!* 
(KaSZ)t  or  even  plainly  exceed  them.  With  stronger  currents  anodic  c\os^^ 
tetanus  (AnSTe)  is  readily  obtained.  The  cathodic  opening  contraction  (KaOZf 
is  also  frequently  stronger.  3.  It  may  finally  be  mentioned  here  that  the  mechan- 
ical irritahility  of  the  muscles  in  such  cases  is  usually  increased,  and  the  muscle* 
when  struck  also  show  o  slow,  worm-like  contraction. 

This  second  degree  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  lasts  from  four  to  ei?b' 
weeks.  If  the  paralysis  bo  severe  and  long  continued,  or  incurable,  at  the  en^"' 
this  period  comes  a  decline  of  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability.    The  contitc- 
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ons  become  weaker,  the  strength  of  current  necessary  to  produce  them  greater, 
tnd,  finally,  iu  incurable  cases,  even  with  the  strongest  currents,  we  can  obtain 
mly  a  little  slow  anodic  closure  contraction  (AnSZ),  or  none  at  all.  It  is  differ- 
mt,  however,  in  the  milder,  curable  cases.  In  these  the  passage  to  the  normal  con- 
lition  g^radually  follows  either  the  increase  of  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability, 
)r,  in  more  protracted  eases,  its  secondary  decline.  The  contractions  beeome  more 
rigorous  and  shorter,  the  cutbodic  closure  contraction  (KaSZ)  again  pre- 
lomiuates,  the  faradic  muscular  excitability  and  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves  finally  return,  and  with  them  the  old  normal  conditions  are 
pestered.  A  fact  to  be  observed  in  these  cases  is  of  great  interest,  namely,  that 
ihe  voluntary  motion  in  such  cases  often  returns  decidedly  earlier  than  the  elec- 
trical excitability  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  We  see,  tht-ti,  that  a  diseased  nerve 
&nay  be  capable  of  conducting  excitations  coming  from  the  brain,  while  the  taking 
Dp  of  excitation,  its  direct  excitability,  is  still  eonipietely  lost.  In  such  eases  we 
San  obtain  a  muscular  contraction  by  electrical  excitation  of  the  nerve  above  the 
point  of  lesion. 

Besides  the  complete  reaction  of  degeneration  just  described,  there  is  also  a  so- 
iled partial  reaction  of  degeneration,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  milder  cases. 
his  may  show  itself  in  several  forms,  but  it  is  chiefly  when  the  diminution 

the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  in  the  nerves  and  the  diminution  of 
radio  excitay)iUty  in  the  muscles  is  only  of  a  slight  degree,  while  the  character- 
stic  changes  in  the  direct  galvanic  excitement  of  the  muscles — ready  appearance 
pf  anodic  closure  contractions  (AnSZ),  and  especially  the  noticeably  slow  charac- 
ter of  the  ensuing  muscular  contractions — are  fully  developed.  In  general  the 
plow  muscular  contraction  on  direct  galvanic  irritation  of  the  muscles  is  practi- 
cally the  most  important  symptom  of  reaction  of  degeneration.  We  sometimes 
lee  the  occurrence  of  slow  contractions  on  faradic  excitement  of  nerves  and  mua- 
fcles — "faradic  reaction  of  degeiieratinn,"  and  in  some  cases  we  even  see  slow 
muscular  contractions  on  indirect  galvanic  irritation  of  the  nerve  (partial  reac- 
tion of  degeneration  with  indirect  slowness  of  contraction).  In  the  course  of 
Itrophic  paralyses  we  often  see  that  the  different  varieties  of  reaction  of  degen- 
Iration  pass  into  one  another  as  the  process  advances  or  improves  (Stintxing). 
'  Anatomical  Changpes  of  the  Nerves  and  HuHcles  in  the  Reaction  of  Degen- 
eration; its  Significance  in  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — As  we  have  previously 
leen,  all  paralyses  may  b>e  divided  into  two  great  groups — into  atrcphic  paralyses. 
and  paralyses  without  marked  atrophy  of  the  affected  muscles.  Wn  have  learned 
to  recognize  the  necessary  Kvpothesis  nf  the  "  trophic  "  influence  of  the  ganglion- 
Bells  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  foundation  of  this  distinction. 
In  influence  which  is  easily  to  be  understood  when  we  consider  that  ganglion-cell 
md  peripheral  motor  nerve-fiber  fonri  an  anatomical  unit  with  which  the  muscu- 
ar  fiber  is  directly  connected  as  a  terminal  oi^an.  In  all  cases  where  the  disease 
iffects  these  ganglion-cells,  or  is  situated  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  so  that  the 
brophie  influence  of  the  ganglion-cells  on  the  muscles  can  no  longer  be  of  influ- 
Bnce,  we  have  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nerve,  and 
llso  a  relatively  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscle  belonging  to  it.  This  secondary  de- 
feneration of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  rnnsequent  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
Ire  the  anatomifal  causes  of  the  phennmr-na  of  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  periphcnil  paralysis,  such  as  a  trflumatic  Icflion  of  a 
lerve-trunk,  the  portion  of  the  nerve  peripheral  to  the  point  of  lesion  is  separated 
Tom  its  cell  of  origin  in  the  cord,  and  begins  to  undergo  secondary  degeneration, 
rhe  first  anatomical  sign  of  the  degeneration  is  a  breaking  down  of  the  medullary 
iheath  at  first  into  large  and  gradually  into  smaller  flakes  and  drops.  The  axis 
Uylinder  is  also  soon  destn^ved,  so  that  the  sheath  of  Schwann  finally  incloses  only 
ipproximately  homogeneous  fluid  contents,  which  are  in  great  part  rapidly  ab- 
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sorbed.    At  the  same  time  there  is  an  increase  of  the  nuclei  in  the  sheath 
Schwann,  and  this  increase,  when  the  process  is  long  continued,  leads  to  a  d 
cided  increase  of  the  interstitial  eoimoctive  tissue  in  the  nerve.    The  diminution 
and  final  loss  of  electricnl  irritability  in  the  nerve  are  perfectly  parallel  to  ihim 
anatomical  changes,  for  we  can  readily  understand  that  such  a  completely  de- 
stroyed nerve  can  be  excited  neither  by  the  faradic  nor  by  the  g'alvanic  current. 

The  deg'eneration  of  the  nerve  involves  its  finest  terminal  branches  in  the 
muscles;  but  the  muscle  itself,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  remain  unchanged.  The 
muscular  fibers  undergo  a  marked  atrcjphy.  They  become  much  smaller,  thRi 
transverse  striation  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  but  it  often  becomes  some- 
what less  distinct.  Some  rausciilar  fibers  show  a  ijeculiar  yellow  homogeneoM 
consistency  which  is  called  "  waxy  degeneration."  Fatty  or  marked  granular  dt- 
generation  of  the  fibers  occurs  only  in  the  later  stages.  The  motor  end-plates  of 
the  nerves  in  the  muscles  are  spared  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  and  they  dis- 
appear only  when  the  degeneration  of  the  muscles  has  reached  the  highest  degree. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  muscle  nuclei  and  in  the  later  stages 
a  considerable  new  formation  of  interstitial  connective  tissue,  often  associated 
with  an  abundant  deposit  of  fat.  Muscles  thus  altered  react  only  to  the  galvanic 
current  and  in  the  slow  manner  described  above.  We  recognize  from  this  that 
the  muscle  deprived  of  its  nerve  still  retains  a  certain  trophic  independence.  The 
slow  galvanic  eoniraftinn  is  the  expression  of  the  purely  muacidnr  irritability 
which  is  still  retained  by  itself  in  the  muscle  deprived  of  its  nerve  and  conse- 
quently atrophied,  while  the  farndic  irritability  is  Inst  because  the  farndic  irrita- 
tion of  the  muscle  can  be  accomplished  only  by  means  of  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  nerve  in  the  muscle. 

In  the  incurable  cases  the  processes  of  degeneration  just  described  gradunily 
advance,  but,  in  the  cases  that  recover,  a  number  of  processes  of  regeneration 
begin  sooner  or  later.  We  can  not  here  go  into  the  finer  details.  We  would  men- 
tion merely  that  the  "  regeneration  "  in  all  probability  takes  place  only  from  tli«^ 
central  nerve-stum|>;  that  it  consists,  therefore,  essentially  of  a  new  outerowlh 
from  the  maimed  neurones.  The  old  nerve-sheaths  of  the  cut-off  or  degencwK'd 
peripheral  portion  sen'c  as  conduction  tubes.  The  axis  cylinders  grow  out  first. 
and  then  new  medullary  sheaths  are  formed.  The  end-plates  of  the  nerves  »re 
restored  very  early,  according  to  Gessler,  even  before  the  nerve-fibers.  The  mus- 
cular fibers  also  increa.se  in  volume  at  the  same  time. 

Voluntary  motion  in  the  previously  paralyzed  nniscle  returns  hand  in  hHiid 
with  the  processes  of  rf^generation.  It  appears,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
sooner  than  the  normal  electrical  CwXcitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles.  Ijecau*? 
it  can  take  place  as  soon  as  the  axis  cylinders  are  again  formed,  while  the  nnrtniu 
electrical  excitability  of  nerves  and  muscles  can  take  place  only  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  medullary  sheaths.  We  usually  express  this  fact  by  sayiup  thai  fhe 
reception  of  peripheral  irritations  dejtends  upon  the  persistence  of  the  meduUafy 
sheath.  The  destroyml  nicduUary  sheaths  perhaps  form  a  sort  of  isolating  lay^f 
ahotit  the  axis  cylinders,  which  is  only  a  poor  conductor  of  the  electrical  current. 
This  is  the  rc;ason  why  in  diseases  of  the  pc-ripheral  nerves  we  sometimes  find  re- 
action of  degeneration  in  muscles  nnd  nen-es  which  have  lost  none  of  their  V'l- 
untary  motility.  In  such  cases  there  is  probably  disease  of  the  medullary  sh<?«th» 
without  much  degeneration  of  the  axis  cylinders. 

The  same  anatomical  changes,  which  we  have  just  described  as  a  seenndu^* 
degeneration  in  lesions  of  the  peripheral  motor  nerves,  also  develop,  if  the  pri- 
mary disease  has  its  seat  in  the  anterior  eornun  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spi"*' 
cortl — that  is,  in  the  trophic  centers  themselves.  In  these  oases,  of  eourec.  the 
form  of  the  disease  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Both  in  the  different  fonUi"  *^» 
inflammation  and  of  primary  atrophy,  and  also  in  new  growths,  which  affect  thr 
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anterior  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  a  secondary  degeneration,  with  pronounced  reac- 
tion of  degeneration,  develops  from  the  anterior  roots  of  that  portion  of  the  cord 
affected  to  the  ends  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  even  to  the  corresponding  mus- 
ses. We  shall  also  learn  to  recognize  a  number  of  primary  degenerations  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  such  as  primary  neuritis,  diphtheritic  and  toxic  paralyses,  etc. 
ba.  such  cases  we  find  almost  precisely  the  same  anatomical  changes  as  in  sec- 
>ndary  degenerations,  and,  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  there  is  also  elec- 
lical  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles.  In  all  cere- 
>ral  paralyses,  however,  and  in  those  spinal  paralyses  where  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis  is  situated  above  the  part  of  the  anterior  gray  comua  concerned,  the 
legeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  also  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  are 
mtirely  wanting. 

We  thus  see  that  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  at  once 
permits  us  to  decide  that  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  anterior  gray  comua,  in 
he  anterior  roots,  or  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  It  does  not  permit  any  further 
listinction.  In  regard  to  prognosis,  it  teaches  us  that  anatomical  changes  have 
:aken  place  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  from  which,  under  some  circumstances 
[that  is,  if  the  ganglion-cell  bodies  are  still  preserved),  a  restoration  is  still  veiy 
possible,  but  at  all  events  it  can  take  place  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
time,  at  least  two  or  three  months.  We  shall  soon  learn  to  recognize  a  number  of 
nild  peripheral  paralyses  in  which  there  is  generally  no  reaction  of  degeneration. 
Prom  the  absence  of  reaction  of  degeneration  we  can  then  draw  the  conclusion, 
^th  certainty,  that  no  coarse  anatomical  changes  are  present  in  the  nerve,  and 
that  we  may  expect  a  much  more  rapid  recovery  from  the  trouble,  i)erhap8  in 
;hTee  or  four  weeks.  The  partial  reaction  of  degeneration,  above  mentioned,  is 
ilso  an  important  symptom  in  regard  to  prognosis.  It  shows  probably  that  slight 
ihanges  have  occurred  only  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  muscle  nerves,  while 
the  larger  nerve-trunks  have  remained  approximately  normal.  The  latter  have 
;herefore  retained  their  electrical  excitability  while  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
lerves  have  lost  it.  The  partial  reaction  of  degeneration  therefore  always  permits 
I  more  favorable  prognosis  in  regard  to  time  than  the  complete  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. 

6.  Table  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Voluntary  Motion  and  the  Muscles 
AND  Nerves  concerned  Therein 

In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  paralysis  in 
iomplicated  paralytic  conditions  (hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  muscular  atrophy,  etc.), 
;t  is  imperatively  necessary  to  test  all  the  muscle  groups  in  order.  The  perform- 
mce  of  these  tests  and  their  diagnostic  value  and  significance  will  be  materially 
lided  by  the  use  of  the  following  table,  arranged  according  to  movements. 

I.  MUSCLES  OP  THE  HEAD  AND  TRrXK 

1.  Facial  Muscles  and  Muscles  of  Mastication 

1.  Wrinkling  the  forehead  transversely  (Mm.  frontalis  et  occipitalis,  N. 
facialis). 

2.  Wrinkling  the  forehead  longitudinally  (M.  corrugator  supercilii,  X. 
facialis). 

3.  Closing  the  eyes  (M.  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  N.  facialis"). 

4.  Dilating  the  nostrils  (M.  compressor  nasi  et  M.  levator  aire  nasi,  N. 
facialis). 

5.  Drawing  the  mouth  outward  and  upward  (Mm.  levator  labii  superioris, 
sygomatici,  risorius,  N.  facialis). 
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3.  Drawing  the  shoulder-blade  toward  the  median  line  (Mm.  rhomboidei.  Mm. 
thoracici  posteriores  from  4  and  5  C.  N.). 

3.  Fixation  and  rotation  of  the  shoulder-blade  in  raising  the  upper  arm  to  a 
vertical  position  (M.  serratus  anticus  major,  N.  thoracicus  major  from  5  C.  N.). 

2.  Movements  at  the  Shoulder 

1.  Baising  the  arm  forward  and  outward  (M.  deltoideus,  N.  axillaris  *  [cir- 
cumflex] from  4  and  5  C.  N.). 

2.  Adduction  and  drawing  downward  (Mm.  pectorales  major  et  minor,  N. 
thoracici  anteriores  from  6  C.  N.,  M.  latissimus  dorsi,  N.  subscapularis  longus 
from  5  and  6  C.  N.). 

3.  Outward  rotation  (Mm.  supraspinalis,  infraspinalis,  teres  minor,  N.  supra- 
scapularis  from  4  C.  N.). 

4.  Inward  rotation  (Mm.  subscaptilaris  et  teres  major,  N.  subscapularis  from 
6  C.  N.). 

3.  Movements  at  the  Elbow 

1.  Flexion  (Mm.  biceps  et  brachialis  anticus,  N.  musculo-cutaneus ;  5  and 
6  O.  N.,  M.  supinator  longus,  N.  radialis  [miisculo-spiralis] ;  6  and  7  C.  N.). 

2.  Extension  (M.  triceps,  N.  radialis,  6  and  7  C.  N.). 

3.  Pronation  (Mm.  pronator  teres  et  pronator  quadratus,  N.  medianus; 
6  C.  N.). 

4.  Supination  (M.  biceps,  N.  musculo-cutaneous,  M.  supinator  brevis,  N. 
radialis;  5  C. N.). 

4.  Movements  at  the  Wrist 

1.  Dorsal  extension  (Mm.  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  et  brevis,  extensor 
caipi  ulnaris,  N.  radialis;  6  and  7  G.  N.). 

2.  Volar  flexion  (Flexor  carpi  radialis,  N.  medianus.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
N.  ulnaris;  7  and  8  C.  N.). 

3.  Badial  flexion  (M.  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus). 

4.  Ulnar  flexion  (Mm.  flexor  et  extensor  carpi  ulnaris). 

6.  Movements  of  the  Fingers 

1.  Extension  of  the  proximal  phalanges  (Mm.  extensor  digitorum  communis, 
extensor  indicis,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  N.  radialis;  6  and  7  C. N.). 

2.  Extension  of  the  distal  phalanges  [phalangines  and  phalangettes]  (M.  in- 
terossei,  N.  ulnaris). 

3.  Flexion  of  the  proximal  phalanges  (Mm.  interossei  et  lumbricales,  Nn. 
ulnaris  et  medianus;  7  and  8  C.  N.). 

4.  Flexion  of  the  distal  phalanges  (Mm.  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  et  pro- 
fundus, the  latter  for  the  third  phalanx  [phalangettes],  N.  medianus;  7  and 
8C.N.). 

5.  Spreading  the  fingers,  abdiiction  (Mm.  interossei  extemi  [dorsales],  N. 
ulnaris;  8  C.  N.). 

6.  Adduction  of  the  fingers  (Mm.  interossei  intemi  [palmares],  N.  ulnaris). 

7.  Flexion  of  the  proximal  phalanx  and  abduction  of  the  little  finger  (Mm. 
flexor  brevis  et  abductor  digiti  minimi  in  the  hypothenar  eminence,  N.  ulnaris). 

6,  Movements  of  the  Thumb 

1.  Extension  of  the  metacarpal  and  both  phalanges  (Mm.  extensor  pollicis 
brevis  et  longus,  the  latter  for  the  second  phalanx,  N.  radialis;  8  C.  N,). 

2.  Abduction  of  the  metacarpus  (M.  abductor  pollicis  longus,  N.  radialis). 


•  We  have  followed  Henlc'a  nomenclature  for  tlie  peripheral  nerves. — K. 
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3.  Adduction  of  the  metacarpus  (M.  adductor  et  caput  profundum  fiexons 
brevis,  N.  ulnaris). 

4.  Flexion  and  opposition  of  the  metaearpws,  flexion  of  the  first  phalanx  with 
simultaneous  extension  of  the  distal  phalanx  (Thenar  muscles:  Mm.  opponeni, 
abductor  brevis  et  caput  superfitnale  tlexoria  brevis,  N.  medianus;  8  C.  N.). 

5.  Flexiou  of  the  second  phalanx  (M.  Hexor  pollicis  longus,  Jf.  medianus). 


III.   LOWER   EXTREMITY 

1.  Movements  at  Ihe  Hip 

1.  Flexion  (Mm.  ilio-psoas,  sartorius,  N.  cruralis,  M.  tensor  vaginK  femoi 
N.  grluteeus  superior;  2  and  3  L.  N.). 

2.  Extension  (M.  gluteeus  maximus,  N.  gluteeus  inferior  from  the  sciatic 
plexus;  1  S,  N.). 

3.  Abduction  (M.  glutseus  medius  et  minimus,  W.  gluteeus  superior;  1  S.  X.). 

4.  Adduction  (Mm.  adductor  brevis,  adductor  longus,  adductor  magnuB, 
pectineus,  gracilis,  N,  obturatorius  from  lumbar  plexus;  3  L.  N.). 

5.  Outward  rotation  (Mm.  pyriformis,  obturatur  intemus,  gemelli,  quadratus 
femoris,  N.  isehiadicus,  M.  obturator  extemus,  N.  obturatorius  from  lunabflr 
plexus;  6  L.  N.). 

G.  Inwiird  rotation  (Mm.  glutteus  medius  et  minimus,  N.  glutseuB  saperior; 
1  S.  N.). 

2.  Afovements  at  the  Knee 

1.  Extension  (M.  extensor  cruris  quadriceps,  N.  cruralis;  3  and  4  L.N.). 

2.  Flexion  (Mm.  biceps,  semimembranosus  et  aemitendinostis,  N.  isehiadi- 
cus; 4  and  5  L,  N.). 

3.  Movemenla  at  the  Ankle  atid  of  the  Toes 

1.  Dorsal  extension  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  (M.  tibialis  anticus.  X. 
peroneus;  2  S.  N.). 

2.  Dorsal  extension  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  (Mm.  x>eroneus  longus  et 
brevis,  N.  peroneus;  2  S.  N.). 

3.  Plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  (Mm.  gastrocnemius  et  soleus,  N.  tibialis; 
1  S.  N.). 

4.  Adduction  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  (M.  tibialis  posticus,  N.  tibialis). 

5.  Abduction  of  the  foot  (M.  peroneus  brevis,  N.  peroneus). 

6.  Dorsal  extension  of  the  toes  (Mm.  extensor  digitorum  communis  et  ex- 
tensor hallucis  longus,  N.  peroneus;  1  and  2  S.  N.). 

7.  Plantar  flexion  of  the  toes  (Mm.  flexores  digitorum  et  ballucis  longi  ei 
flexor  digitorum  brevis,  N.  tibialis;  1  and  2  S.  N.). 


CHAPTER   11 
THE    DIFFERENT    FORMS    OF    PEBIPHERAL    PARALYSIS 


1.  Paralysis  of  the  Ooular  Muscles 

Etiology. — The  largest  part  of  all  the  ocular  paralyses  arise  from  affections 
which  involve  either  the  periphernl  orulo-motor  nerves  or  their  nuclei  in  iho 
brain-stem.    We  accordingly  make  n  distinoti'^n  between  peripheral  nnd  nuclear 
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lyses  of  the  ocular  muscles.    As  we  shall  take  up  the  latter  more  fully  in  the 
criptiou  of  chronic  bulbar  porulysis,  we  have  here  to  mention  only  the  most 
important  and  most  frequent  causes  of  the  peripheral  ocular  paralyses.    These 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Injuries  which  directly  affect  the  nerve-trunks  or  their  branches:  blows  on 
the  eye.  knife-stabs,  fractures  of  the  skull  involving  the  orbit  or  the  base  of  the 
dball,  and  the  like. 

2.  Compression  of  the  nerves  from  morbid  processes  in  their  neighborhood. 
Tiunors  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  especially,  very  often  lead  to  ofuhvr  paralyses. 
Periostitis  at  the  base  of  the  skull  or  in  the  orbit  may  also  cause  similar  symp- 
toms, and  so  may  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  nen'es  and  their  surroimdiniors,  the 
meninges  or  periosteum,  aneurisms  of  the  basilar  artery,  acute  or  chronic  menin- 
gitis in  its  different  forms,  etc.  In  all  these  oases  we  usually  have  to  do  with  a 
pure  mechanical  compression  of  the  affected  nerves  by  the  morbid  now  growths  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  More  rarely  the  pathological  process  directly  invades 
the  nerves  themselves. 

13.  The  so-called  rheumatic  LK?ular  paral^'ses  fire  quite  common.  These  arise 
&fter  some  decided  exiK>sure  to  cold,  such  as  a  draught  from  an  open  window,  and 
are  in  all  probability  very  largely  of  a  peripheral  nature.  They  depend,  as  is 
supposed,  upon  an  acute  neuritis  of  the  affected  nerve,  and  hence  correspond 
completely  to  the  other  rheumatic  paralyses,  such  as  rheumatic  facial  paralysis. 
Among  the  "  rheumatic  paralyses  "  we  usually  class  the  i)iiralyses  which  appar- 
ently come  on  spontaneously  and  completely  recover,  for  which  no  other  special 
cause  can  be  made  out. 

4.  The  ocular  paralyses  that  sometimes  arise  after  certain  acute  diseases  are 
also  of  a  perijjheral  nature,  and  are  due  to  degenerative  neuritis  of  the  affected 
nerves.  They  are  moat  frequent  as  a  result  of  diphtheria,  and  are  very  much 
more  rare  in  tji^hoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism,  etc.  Of  chronic  diseases,  diabetes 
inellitus  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  ocular  paralyses,  especially  to  paralysis  of 
iMeommodation.  The  ocular  paralyses  occurring  as  a  symptom  of  alcoholic  poly- 
neuritis or  polioencephalitis  may  be  referred  to  a  toxic  influence  that  is  recog- 
nized. 

5.  Finally  we  often  see  ocular  paralyses  as  a  symptom  of  more  extensive  nerv- 
ous disease,  especially  in  tabes,  multiple  sclerosis,  etc.  The  details  of  these  con- 
ditions will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  several  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Since  we  must  refer  to  the  text-books  of  ophthalmology  in  regard 
to  the  more  precise  symptomatology,  and  the  more  special  methods  of  ophthalmic 
investigation,  we  will  here  give  only  a  brief  review  of  the  cMef  symptoms  of  ocu- 
lar paralyses  which  are  important  in  nervous  pathology. 

The  disturbance  in  the  mobility  of  one  eye  is  usually  first  noticed  by  the 
patient  himself  from  the  apf«?arance  of  double  images — double  vision,  or  diplopia. 
These  arise  because,  on  looking  to  one  side,  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed  side  can  not 
be  brought  into  the  corresponding  position  (strabismus),  and  consequently  the 
retinal  images  no  longer  fall  u]>nn  the  same  spots,  the  two  images  are  no  longer 
projected  outward  in  a  corresponding  fashion,  so  that  two  different  images  are 
therefore  produced  of  the  same  external  object.  Tn  pathological  convergence  of 
the  visual  axes  homologous  druihlf^  imnges  arise,  in  pathological  divergence 
croesed  images — that  is,  in  the  first  case,  on  flosing  one  eye,  the  image  disap- 
pears on  the  same  side,  in  the  .^iocoikI  ease  it  disappears  on  the  opposite  side. 
By  alteniately  fixing  the  gaze  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  fingers  held  in  line  with 
each  other,  and  by  regarding  the  disappearance,  on  closing  one  eye,  of  the  double 
image  of  the  finger  not  fixed,  we  can  easily  demonstrate  this  on  ourselves.  If, 
then,  crossed  double  images  arise,  for  example,  on  looking  to  the  right,  we  must 
have  a  divergent  strabismus — that  is,  an  imperfect  function  of  the  left  intemus; 
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but  if  there  are  homonymous  double  images,  there  rnuat  be  a  convergent  etraBii* 
mu8,  and  consequently  a  weakness  of  the  right  abducens.  It  niiikes  it  mucli  easier 
to  test  the  double  images  if  we  put  a  colored  glass  biefore  one  of  the  patient's  eyeg. 
False  projections  of  the  visual  field  arise,  in  connection  with  the  double  images 
and  with  the  abnormal  strength  of  innervation  which  the  patient  has  to  use  for 
his  ocular  muscles,  so  that  the  patient's  judgment  of  the  position  of  external  ob- 
jects is  uncertain.  In  the  more  extensive  ocular  paralyses  this  often  leads  to  n 
pronounced  feeling  of  dizziness.  In  order  to  avoid  this  unpleasantness  many  pa- 
tients confine  themselves  to  niuinicular  vision,  close  the  affected  eye,  or  put  their 
heads  in  a  position  to  avoid  the  double  images. 

FinaDy,  we  must  mention  a  symptom  to  be  observed  in  almost  every  ocular 
paralysis — the  so-called  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye.  If,  aft«r  the 
sound  eye  has  been  covered,  we  have  the  paretic  eye  fix  itself  upon  a  point  which 
it  can  not  reach  at  all,  or  which  it  can  reach  only  after  the  utmost  exertion,  vre 
see,  when  the  covering  hand  is  taken  away  from  the  sound  eye,  that  the  latter 
has  been  moved  much  too  far  in  the  corresponding  direction.  The  abnormil 
exertions  of  innervation  with  the  affected  eye,  somewhat  after  the  analogy  of 
certain  associated  movements,  pass  over  to  the  associated  muscle  of  the  healthy 
side  and  cause  in  it  too  extensive  a  contraction. 

Physical  examination  gives  the  following  results,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  paralysis : 

In  complete  paralysis  of  one  oculo-motor  nerve  (the  levator  palpebra  eupe- 
rioris,  the  superior,  inferior,  and  internid  recti,  the  inferior  oblique,  the  sphincter 
of  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary  muscle)  the  first  thing  that  is  noticed,  besides  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  movements  of  the  eye,  is  the  more  or  less  complete  drooping  of 
the  upper  lid — ptosis.  If  the  patient  wishes  to  lift  the  upper  lid  he  can  not  do  80 
at  all  or  only  to  a  slight  degree.  If  he  tries  very  hard  there  is  usually  an  eri- 
dent  contraction  of  the  corresponding  frontalis  muscle.  If  we  ask  the  patient  to 
follow  with  his  eyes  the  motion  of  any  object,  such  as  the  finger,  held  before  him, 
while  he  keeps  his  head  still,  we  notioe  at  once  that  the  affected  eye  does  not  moro 
upward,  downward,  or  inward.  The  pupil  is  dilated  (mydriasis)  and  no  longer 
contracts  to  light.  Accommodation  is  lost,  and  distinct  vision  for  near  object* 
is  impossible.  As  a  rule,  the  whole  eye  seems  rather  prominent  (paralytic  cxoph- 
thalmus),  because  the  backward  traction  of  the  recti  is  very  largely  absent.  In 
old  oculo-motor  paralysis  there  is  often  a  secondary  contracture  in  the  unpara- 
lyzed  external  rectus  (and  superior  oblique),  by  which  the  eye  is  persistently 
drawn  outward.  Partial  oculo-motor  paralyses  are  not  infrequent,  especially 
isolated  ptosis,  also  paralysis  limited  to  the  levator  palpebne  and  superior  rectus, 
paralysis  of  the  internal,  inferior,  or  superior  rectus,  or  finally  isolated  paralysis 
of  accommodation,  and  they  may  usually  be  easily  recognized  from  what  has 
been  said. 

Paralysis  of  the  abducens  is  characterized  by  the  inability  to  move  the  ext«^ 
nitl  rectus.  The  eye  c;iii  no  longer  be  moved,  or  it  can  be  moved  only  imperfectly, 
outward  beyond  the  median  line.  In  old  paralysis  the  eye  is  drawn  inward  from 
a  secondary  contracture  of  the  internal  rectus,  and  convergent  strabismus  arises. 
Paralysis  of  the  abducens  may  often  be  isolated,  but  it  is  sometimes  bilateral,  or 
combined  with  other  ocular  paralyses. 

Paralysis  of  the  trochlear  nerve,  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  is  not  perfectly 
easy  to  recognize:  but  it  is  rarely  of  special  practical  importance.  The  action 
of  the  superior  oblique  coincides  mainly  with  that  of  the  inferior  rectus.  If  the 
trochlear  be  paralyzed  the  eye  turns  somewhat  inward  on  looking  downward,  be- 
cause the  superior  oblique  acts  also  to  abduct  the  eyeball,  and  therefore  acts 
chiefly  on  looking  downward  and  outward.  The  paralysis  of  the  trochlear  nerre  is 
sometimes  made  mnnif<F'st  by  the  failure  of  the  eye  to  revolve,  which  rotation 
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normally  tukes  place  on  iooking^  downward,  and  is  due  to  the  superior  oblique 
muscle.  This  latter  moveiuent  takes  place  in  each  eye  about  a  sag'ittal  axis,  in 
Buch  a  way  that  the  left  eye  is  turned  from  the  left  and  up  to  the  left  and  down- 
ward, and  the  right  eye  from  the  right  and  up  to  the  right  and  downward.  In 
regard  to  diugiioHis.  it  is  also  characteristic  that  the  double  images  in  trot?hlear 
paralysis  appear  only  iii  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  especially  on 
looking  downward.  Hence  it  bapi)en9  that  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  especially 
manifest  in  going  up  or  down  stairs,  because  in  such  cases  the  double  images  of 
the  steps  are  disturbing. 

The  following  must  be  added  in  regard  to  the  separate  clinical  forms  of  ocular 
paralysis:  Rheumatic  ocular  paralysis  affects  the  abducens  most  frequently,  and 
not  infrequently  the  oculo-nmtor  or  one  of  its  branches,  as  in  isolated  ptosis.  We 
have  seen  a  rare  case  in  which  exposure  to  severe  cold  had  been  followed  by  a 
complete  paralysis  of  all  the  t-xtenial  muscles  of  the  right  eye,  with  complete 
ptosis,  and  almost  absolute  immobility  of  the  eye  in  ulil  directions.  The  rheu- 
matic ocular  paralyses  are  almost  always  acute  in  their  onset,  and  they  are  often 
during  the  first  period  associated  with  sensations  of  pain  about  the  eye  and  in  the 
bead.  Vomiting  (of  reflex  origin  0  is  also  not  rare  at  the  l;»eginniug  of  the  affec- 
tion. The  course  of  most  cases  is  favorable,  since  they  usually  completely  re- 
cover in  a  few  weeks,  though  sometimes  not  for  months.  In  some  cases  the 
paralysis  may  remain  stationary. 

The  diphtheritic  ocular  paralyses  usually  appear,  like  the  other  diphtheritic 

ilyses,  a  week  or  twu  after  the  tprmination  of  the  disease.  They  most  fre- 
quently affect  the  muscles  of  accommodation,  so  that  the  patient  complains 
chiefly  of  indistinct  vision  for  near  objects;  but  we  sometimes  see  paralyses  of 
the  external  ocular  muscles  also,  the  abducens  or  the  intemnl  rectus.  The  prog- 
nosis of  diphtheritic  paralyses  is  almost  invariably  fftvorable. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  here  the  so-called  "  recurrent  or  periodical  ocalo- 
motor  paraljrsis,"  to  which  Mobius  and  others  have  lately  called  attention,  and 
whose  nature  is  still  almost  wholly  inexplicable.  In  the  eases  of  this  sort  re- 
peated paralyses  of  one  oculo-motor  nerve,  often  associated  with  headache  and 
vomiting,  ju.st  as  in  migraine,  come  on  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  (in  women 
sometimes  at  the  menstrual  period)  in  the  same  individual,  who  has  often  had 
them  since  childhood.  All  branches  of  the  oculo-motor  are  usually  affected  alike, 
but  sometimes  the  internal  ocular  muscles  are  spared.  In  milder  cases  there  may- 
be only  ptosis.  The  individaial  attack  sometimes  lasts  only  a  few  days,  but  often 
some  weeks.  The  attacks  usually  become  gradually  more  severe  later  on.  The 
nature  of  recurrent  oculo-motor  paralysis  is  still  quite  unknown,  but  it  seems 
to  be  growing  more  probable  that  in  a  part  of  the  cases  at  least  the  disease  is 
closely  related  to  migraine  (q.  v.),  and  forms  in  a  measure  only  an  unusual  devel- 
opment of  migraine — migraine  ophfhalmoplegique.  The  genuine  cases  of  the 
disease,  however,  must,  of  course,  be  distinguished  frctm  the  recurrent  oculo- 
motor paralysis  that  sometimes  occurs  in  tubes,  cerebral  syphilis,  tumors  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  etc.  [The  relation  to  migraine  seems  very  doubtful. 
There  is  rarely  complete  recovery  between  the  attacks,  and  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  attacks  to  increase  in  frequency  and  duration  as  well  as  in 
severity.  In  three  cases  which  have  come  to  autopsy  lesions  have  been  found 
affecting  the  nerve — tumors  or  inflammatory  thickening.  Some  of  the  cases 
have  also  had  ancesthesia  in  one  or  more  branches  of  the  distribution  of  the 
trigeminus  during  the  attack.  Besides  the  recurrent  oculo-motor  paralysis  and 
recurrent  facial  paralysis  {vide  infra),  recurrent  trochlear,  and  abducens  paraly- 
ses and  recurrent  paralysis  of  several  crania!  nerves  at  once  have  been  re- 
ported.— K-] 

Nothing  generally  applicable  can  be  said  as  to  the  course  and  prognosis  of  the 
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other  forms  «f  ctcular  paralyses,  since  in  tlieni  everything  depends  upon  the  fwrn 
of  the  underlying  flisease. 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  the  fidfillment  of  any  possible  causal  indication  we 
mxist  remember  especially  that  oc;i!ar  paralysis  is  not  very  infrequently  of  syphi- 
litic origin.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  energetic  mercurial  inunction  may  some- 
times give  very  good  results  in  such  cases.  Ilencre  these  remedies  must  also  be 
tried  in  doubtful  cases. 

Of  other  remedies  galvanic  treatment  gives  the  speediest  relief.  We  piiss 
weak  currents  transversely  through  the  temples,  or,  what  is  usually  better,  wc  put 
the  anode  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  apply  the  labile  cathode  to  the  closed  e.ve, 
especially  to  the  region  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  muscles.  Great  caution, 
weak  currents,  and  the  avoidance  of  any  great  variations  in  the  currents  are  of 
course  necessary.  We  may  also  try  preparations  of  strycJinine  internally,  or, 
better,  subcutaneously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye.  We  must  refer  to  special  trea- 
tises with  regard  to  a  correction  of  the  double  images  by  covering  the  affected 
eye,  SE)eetacles  with  one  dark  or  ground  glass,  or  prismatic  spectacles,  or  in  regard 
to  operations,  such  as  tenotomy,  that  are  sometimes  performed. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  Motor  Branch  of  the  Trigeminus 

i  fhraft/fiji  nf  tht   .Vvncltii  uj'  MattirnlioH) 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  massetera  and  temporals,  supplied 
by  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  is  a  rare  affeoticm.  It  is  most  frequeDtly 
seen  in  diseases  of  the  base  of  the  skull  which  compress  the  motor  branch  of  the 
fifth.  We  shall  also  leam  later  on  to  recognize  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication as  a  rare  symptom  of  chronic  bulbar  affections. 

The  chief  symptom  of  motor  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  is  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  chewing.  In  unilateral  paralysis  the  patient  can  chew  only  on 
the  healthy  side;  in  bilaterol  paralysis  be  can  no  longer  chew  at  all.  Piirests 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication  can  be  readily  determined  by  the  lack  of  strength 
in  resisting  the  attempt  to  draw  down  the  lower  ja%v  or  by  the  patient's  inabilit.^ 
to  make  a  deep  imprint  in  biting  a  bit  of  wood  (lead-pencil,  etc).  In  complete 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  the  lower  jaw  hangs  loosely  down,  and  it 
can  also  no  longer  be  moved  sideways,  from  the  co-existing  paralysis  of  the  ptery- 
goids. We  can  not  usuully  deteoft  clinically  disturbances  in  the  other  muscles 
supplied  by  the  trigeminus  (mylohyoid,  buccinator,  tensor  palati,  and  tensor  tym- 
pani),  but  there  are  often  sensory  disturbances  in  the  distribution  of  the  tri- 
geminus at  the  same  lime. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  depend  upon  the  primary  disease.  Local  faradi* 
zation  or  galvanization  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  to  be  tried. 


3.  Facial  Paralysis 

[  Mimetic  Favinl  Ftiraly*}*.     BfU'i  ftiUj^) 

Etiology, — Facial  paralysis  is  one  of  the  commonest  peripheral  paralyses,  a'' 
we  can  understand  from  the  superficial  position  of  the  nerve,  exposing  it  to  este^ 
nal  injuries,  and  from  its  course  through  the  narrow  Fallopian  canal.  We  conaidw 
it  improbable  that  a  special  "  neuropathic  family  predisposition  '*  plays  n  part  in 
the  occurrence  of  peripheral  facial  paralysis,  as  Charcot's  school  maintains.  Th« 
most  important  causes  of  facial  paralysis  arc:  1.  Exposure  to  cold,  draughts, 
sleeping  by  an  open  window,  riding  in  the  cars  with  the  window  open,  etc.  The 
paralyses  arising  in  this  wny  are  termed  "  rheumatic."  and  we  also  include  in  this 
class  those  peripheral  paralyses  which  are  apparently  spontaneous — that  is,  iho* 
without  .my  marked  exposure  to  cold  that  can  be  discoi'ered.  In  all  these  cbsW 
we  probably  have  to  do  with  a  neuritis  of  the  nerve-trunk,  which  oomes  on  in  a  wiy 
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tis  yet  unknown  (infectious?  toxic 0-  [In  a  recent  autopsy  of  a  case  of  so-called 
'* rheumatic"  facial  paralysis,  Minkowski  found  a  simple  degenerative  parenchym- 
laious  neuritis,  without  any  swelling  of  the  nerv'e-sheath  or  increase  of  connect- 
ive tissue. — K.]  2.  Diseases  of  the  middle  ear  and  especially  caries  of  the  petrous 
bone.  As  the  facial  passes  through  the  Fallopian  canal,  which  is  in  the  immediate 
^Ticinity  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  we  can  easily  understand  how  so  often  in  caries  of 
I  the  petrous  bone,  and  often  perhaps  iu  purulent  affections  of  the  middle  ear,  in- 
flammation may  invade  the  trunk  of  the  facial,  or  how  the  facial  may  be  com- 
^re^sed  by  inflammatory  exudations,  etc.  3.  In  rare  cases  a  pressure  paralj-sia  of 
the  facial  nerve  arises  in  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  or  tuanors  in  its  vicinity.  4. 
pDiaeases  of  the  base  of  the  skull  or  brain,  tumors,  sj^jhilitic  new  growths,  and 
acute  or  chronic  inflammations,  often  give  rise  to  the  development  of  a  facial 
paralysis  by  invasion  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial  or  compression  of  it.  5.  We  shall 
liave  to  speak  repeatedly  in  the  following  sections  of  the  frequent  implication  of 

!^he  facial  nerve  in  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  medulla  and  nf  the  impli- 
cation of  the  facial  muscles  in  multiple 
II neuritis,  in  juvenile  muscular  dys- 
!;  trophy,  and  other  diseases. 

i  Symptoms  and  Coarse. — The  mani- 
fold character  and  different  functions 
of  the  nerves,  which  unite  in  the 
jtrunk  of  the  facial, are  the  causes  of  the 
^uite  large  array  of  symptoms  in  facial 
paralysis.  Most  of  these  symptoms  are 
manifest  only  in  peripheral  facial  pa- 
rab'sis,  and  the  following  description, 
therefore,  refers  chiefly  to  this. 

The  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles 
of  expression  is  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic    (see   Fig.    105).      The 

[paralyzed  half  of  the  face  is  lax  and 

^■pessionlcss,    the    vrrinkles    in    the 

HHbead  are  obliterated,  the  eye  is 
abnormally  wide  open,  as  the  weight  of 
the  lower  eyelid  draws  it  down,  and  the 
€ye  also  waters  (epiphora),  the  naso- 
labial fold  is  obliterated,  the  comer 
of  the  mouth  droops,  and  saliva  fre- 
quently flows  from  it.     The  paralysis 

becomes  still  more  marked  on  any  movement  of  the  face,  on  wrinkling  the  fore- 
bead,  turning  up  the  nose,  laughing,  talking,  whistling,  or  inflntinp  the  cheeks. 
The  eye  can  be  only  partly  closed.  On  attempting  it.  the  upper  lid  sinks  down 
:from  its  weight  (a  weakening  of  the  levator  palpebne  guperiork\  the  eye  is 
turned  upward,  so  that  the  pupil  is  covered,  but  quite  a  wide  space  is  left  between 
the  eyelids  (lagophthalmus).  This  defective  closure  of  the  lids  facilitates  the 
entrance  of  dust,  etc.,  into  the  eye,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  conjunctivitis,  or 
«ven  to  severer  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Speech  is  rendered  diffinult  and  indis- 
tinct from  defective  movements  of  the  lips,  and  mastication  becomes  impaired 
from  the  imperfect  movement  of  the  cheeks.  The  patient  can  no  longer  whistle 
because  he  can  no  longer  pucker  the  lips  sufficiently  on  the  affected  side.  If  he 
tries  to  puff  out  the  cheeks  or  keep  them  inflated  we  notice  plainly  the  flaccidity 
of  the  cheek  on  the  paralyzed  side.  On  drawing  down  the  lower  lip  the  paralysis 
of  the  platysma  myoides  is  sometimes  very  plainly  seen.     The  tongue  is  often 
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apparently  protruded  to  one  side,  but  this  is  due  merely  to  the  distorted  position 
of  th«  mouth.  Very  often,  however,  we  see,  when  the  mouth  is  open  and  the 
tongue  is  at  rest,  that  the  half  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  side 
lies  deeper  than  the  other  half,  a  condition  which  is  probably  connected  with  A 
paralysis  of  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles.  In  some  cases  in  which  the 
geniculate  ganglion  or  the  facial  trunk  above  it  were  affected,  some  writers  haTC 

claimed  to  find  a  paresis  of  the  soft 
palate  on  the  affected  side:  tb«i 
fibers  from  the  facial  are  said  to 
pass  through  the  superficial  petro- 
sal nerve  to  the  spheno-puliitine 
ganglion,  and  thence  to  the  soft 
palate.  It  droops  more,  and  on 
phonation  the  soft  palate  is  raised 
obliquely  to  the  healthy  side.  Ac- 
cording to  more  recent  investiga- 
tions, however,  the  soft  palate  is 
apparently  innerval<?d  only  by 
fibers  from  the  vaao- accessory  and 
not  from  the  facial. 

Disturbances  of  taste  in  the 
anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue 
have  been  repeatedly  found  on  the 
paralyzed  side,  hut  they  usually 
attain  only  a  slight  degree.  They 
are  explained  by  an  affection  of 
the  fibers  of  the  chorda  tympani, 
which  run  for  some  distance  in  the 
facial,  as  has  been  describe  on 
page  827.  At  the  beginning  nf  the 
paralysis  many  patients  complain 
of  subjective  sensations  of  Wat*- 
Later  on  the  dullness  of  tnste  may 
often  be  discovered  by  careful  test- 
ing. Tnctile  sensibility  in  ^ 
tongue  is  only  exceptionally  di- 
minished (sensory  fibers  in  ^^ 
A  diminished  secre- 
saliva  (fibers  in  (o^ 
and     consequently    w 
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Fio.  loa.— Schematic  representation  of  (Im;  trunk  of  the 
facial  from  tlie  base  uf  the  skitll  tu  l\m  pes  atiseri- 
nuH.  DifTcn-nt  Immlizatioiis  of  Itip  lf>f(iork  In  parnlysii^. 
JV./,  KacJAl  nervf.  N.p.tt.  ffreaf  sdifjf rflcinl  petrfxsal. 
N.c.c.p.t.  Servo  commuuJcntiD);  willi  die  tynipmnio 
plexus,  y.at.  Stapedius.  Ch.t.  Chorcia  tyuipani.  Of. 
FibiTH  of  tAHt<\  Sp».  Nervf  (fovt-riiioK  tb**  fworHion 
otfuiltva.  A"  a.  At-oiisUc  nerve.  O.^;.  Genicttlate  frati- 
liikm.  F.tt.  Styloraaetoid  forameo.  y.a.p.  Posterior 
auricular  nerve. 
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abnormal  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  patient's  mouth  on  the  paralyzed  side,  «•* 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  observed.  Disturbances  of  hearing  are  if^ 
quent,  but  they  are  usually  due  to  some  complicating  aural  trouble  (»'w' 
supra),  or  to  a  co-existing  affection  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  sta- 
pedius muscle,  however,  sometimes  seems  to  cause  symptoms,  including  a  markw 
sensitiveness  to  all  loud  sounds,  and  even  an  abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing,  espf* 
cially  for  low  notes  (hyperacusis,  oxyokoia).  These  symptoms  are  due  to  the  h^ 
that  in  paralysis  of  the  stapedius  its  antagonist,  the  tensor  tympani,  causes  a 
greater  tension  of  the  roembrana  tympani.  Reflex  movements,  winking,  etCn  ***• 
of  course,  lost  in  complete  peripheral  facial  paralysis.  For  the  special  reflexes 
which  are  often  seen  in  the  later  stages  of  facial  paralysis,  vide  infra. 

By  testing  all  the  symptoms  described,  in  most  cases  we  can  decide  with  BCCti- 
racy  up<iu  the  place  where  the  break  in  conduction  in  the  facial  must  occur.  1» 
we  examine  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  facial  (Fig.  106),  devised  l\v  l^rli.  wf 
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understand  the  following  chief  symptomatic  forma  of  facial  paralysis. 
Of  course  we  must  not  forget  that  many  points  (innervation  of  the  soft  pulate, 
of  the  secretion  of  suliva  and  tears,  etc.)  are  still  very  much  in  need  of  further 
Investigation. 

1.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles ;  but  taste,  secretion  of  saliva,  hearing,  and 
ioft  palate  normal;  seat  of  the  aflFection  in  the  portion  between  1  and  3,  usually 
the  trunk  of  the  facial  below  the  Fallopian  cnn:il. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  disturbance  of  taste,  and  eventually  dimin- 
ished secretion  of  saliva;  but  hearing  and  soft  palate  normal;  seat  of  the  aflFec- 
tion within  the  Fallopian  canal  between  2  and  3. 

\  3.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  disturbance  of  taste,  diminished  secretion  of 
lialiva,  abnormal  acutenessof  hearing;  but  soft  palate  normal;  seat  between  3  and  4. 
4.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  disturbance  of  taste,  diminished  secretion 
of  saliva,  abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing,  and  paresis  of  the  soft  palate  (  f  vide 
Bvpra) ;  seat  in  the  geniculate  ganglion  between  4  and  5. 

i  5.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  niusclos,  diminished  secretion  of  saliva,  abnormal 
Bcuteneas  of  hearing,  paresis  of  the  soft  palate  (?),  but  no  disturbance  of  taste; 
beat  above  the  geniculate  ganglion  between  5  and  6. 

'  The  changes  in  electrical  excitability,  and  some  other  changes,  may  be  best 
described  in  connection  with  the  course  of  facial  paralysis.  Ordinarily  rheumatic 
paralysis  usually  begins  quite  suddenly;  less  frequently  it  is  more  gradual. 
Bometinies  there  arc,  for  a  short  time,  subjective  prodroraata,  such  as  abnonnal 
•ensations  of  taste,  slight  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  very  often  painful  sensations 
fn  the  ear,  behind  the  ear,  and  in  the  face,  which  symptoms  may  be  referred  to 
the  beginning  of  acute  inflammatory  processes  in  the  nerve.  In  a  few  cases  the 
©ccurrence  of  herpes  vesicles  has  been  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  affected 
facial,  a  condition  which  may  be  most  readily  explained,  in  accordance  with  what 
Was  said  on  page  815,  by  reference  to  the  numerous  anastomoses  between  the 
l^ranehes  of  the  facial  and  those  of  the  trigeminus.  Among  other  rare  complica- 
tions of  simple  peripheral  facial  paralysis  we  may  mention  neuralgic  pain  in  the 
different  areas  of  the  trigeminua  and  slight  optic  neuritis. 
P  In  rj-gard  to  thi'  further  course  we  distinguish  the  three  following  forms: 
I  1-  The  mild  form  of  facial  paralysis,  to  which  especially  many  rheumatic 
paralyses  belong.  The  affection  is  usually  referred  only  to  the  facial  muscles, 
(disturbances  of  taste,  etc..  being  wholly  absent.  Electrical  excitability  in  the 
facial  and  the  paralyzed  muscles  remains  entirely  normal.  Recovery  is  rapid, 
usually  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  these  cases  we  may  certainly  suppose  that 
there  are  no  severe  and  deep-seatpd  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous  or  mus- 
cular fibers. 

2.  The  middle  form,  of  facial  paralysis  (Erb).  In  this  there  is  no  complete 
feaction  of  degeneration,  but  only  a  partial  one.  The  excitability  of  the  nerve  18 
Somewhat  diminished,  but  it  is  not  lost.  Tn  the  muscles,  however,  in  about  two 
or  three  weeks,  there  appears  a  decided  increase  of  galvanic  excitability  to  direct 
pxcitement.  The  anodic  cIoRure  contraction  (AnSZ)  is  also  greater  than  the 
Cathodic  closure  contraction  (KaSZ),  and  the  contractions  are  alow.  Tn  regard 
to  prognosis  we  may  decide  from  this  that  the  recovery  will  still  be  quite  rapid. 
It  usually  follows  in  from  four  to  six  weeks, 

3.  The  severe  form  of  facial  paralysis  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  complete 
teaction  of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  and  muscles,  the  details  of  which  we  have 
learned  in  the  previous  chapter — loss  of  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the 

lerve,  loss  of  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles,  and  quantitative  and  qualitative 
langes  in  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles.    Tn  this  form  there  are  always 
)or8e  processes  of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  so  that 
:overy  follows,  if  at  all,  only  after  three  to  six  months,  or  even  later,  becau.se 
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the  processes  of  regeneration  require  at  least  as  xnueli  time  for  their  accomplish- 
ment.   We  often  see  iu  the  later  stages  of  these  eases  special  symptoms  of  motL.-*(tt 
irritation  (Hitzig),    These  consist,  first,  of  a  slight  or  sometimes  very  pronoane  ^aei) 
tonic  contracture  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  which  is  sometimes  very  striking;         if 
such  cuses  are  examined  ciirelesaly,  we  may  easily  mistake  the  (flaccid)  healt  ^^j 
side  of  the  face  for  the  paralyzed  side;  second,  of  single  spasmodic  coutractioB^-jig 
of  the  muscles,  a  true  facial  tic  {vide  infra)  following  the  paralysis  of  the  faei^i^]. 
third,  of  special  associated  movements — if  the  patient  closes  his  eyes,  •winks,  e^fc,»_ 
there  always  follows  a  marked  distortion  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  which  c^,aa 
not  be  suppressed;  we  have  seen  this  symptom  frequently  in  students  iu  whonc:^  j 
peripheral  branch  of  the  facial  has  been  injured  in  a  duel;  fourth,  of  an  increa^^ 
reflex  irritability — on  pricking  the  skin,  or  blowing  on  it,  vigorous  muscular  co^. 
tractions  follow.     We  have  often  ourselves  seen  contractions  in   the  affected 
facial  muscles  following  a  blow  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  on  the  nasal  bone,  or  on 
the  forehead  on  the  healthy  side.    These  reflexes  come  from  the  skin,  or  perhaps 
in  part  from  the  periosteum  and  the  fascia  also.    All  these  syxaptoms — the  con- 
tracture, the  abnormal  twitchings,  and  the  associated  movements — may  last  for  a 
very  long  time — for  years  in  incurable  or  in  imperfectly  cured  cases. 

Frognosis. — The  prognosis  of  facial  paralysis  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  the  primarj'  disease,  if  any  exists.  Paralysis  in  tumors  of  the  base  of 
the  brain,  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  etc.,  is  almost  always  incurable.  The  course 
of  the  paralysis  in  affections  of  the  middle  ear  depends  upon  the  curability  of  the 
latter  disease.  Very  important  data  for  the  accurate  prognosis  of  rheumatic 
paralysis  are  given  by  the  electrical  examination,  as  has  been  carefully  desoribed 
above.  Of  course,  we  can  never  form  a  definite  judgment  from  this  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  paralysis,  but  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  or  fortnight,  the  electrical  excitability  of  the  nerve  still  remains  normal 
we  can  almost  certainly  prophesy  a  rapid  and  favorable  course.  If  reaction  nt 
degeneration  appears,  we  can  not  count  upon  recovery  in  the  most  favorable  casw 
before  two  or  three  months.  Relapses  almost  never  follow  directly  upon  the 
course  of  n  paralysis,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  peripheral  facial  panilysi* 
occur  several  times  in  the  same  patient  after  intervals  of  some  years.  We  hAW 
seen  a  man  of  about  thirty  who  had  a  peripheral  facial  paralysis  four  time?  within 
a  few  years,  which  disappeared  each  time  after  a  few  weeks — a  condition  which 
possibly  is  to  be  regarded  aa  analogous  to  the  "periodical  oculo-motor  paralj- 
sis"  (see  page  857). 

Diag'nosis. — The  symptoms  of  facial  paralysis  are  so  pronounc€^d  that  the 
paralysis  itself  can  always  be  easily  recognized.  In  regard  to  the  precise  fornioi 
the  paralysis  and  its  cause,  we  can  often  decide  only  by  considering  the  tetiologi* 
cal  factors,  such  as  injuries,  exposure  to  cold,  or  aural  affections.  In  distinguish- 
ing between  peripheral  and  central  (bulbar  nr  cerebral)  pnralyses,  the  other  co- 
existing bulbar  or  cerebral  symptoms  must  firf^t  of  all  be  considered.  We  shiiH 
learn  to  recognize  more  accurately  later  the  different  modes  in  which,  in  t.hf*P 
cases,  facial  paralysis  may  be  combined  "with  pnra!.Tsis  of  the  other  cerebral  nerres, 
or  the  nerves  of  the  extremities.  In  doubtful  cases  electrical  examination  i9 
often  of  decisive  value.  Reaction  of  degeneration  can  be  present  only  in  periph- 
eral paralysis,  or  in  such  bulbar  paralyses  as  affpct  the  fibers  of  the  f.'jcifll  below 
the  facial  nucleus  or  affect  the  nucleus  itself.  In  all  cerebral  paralyses  tbe  elec- 
trical  excitability  is  perfectly  retained.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  briefl.' 
that  in  all  cerebral  facial  pnralyses  the  frontal  muscles  nnd  the  orbiculari?  pnll"** 
branun  are  usually  unaffected,  while  in  peripheral  paralyses  they  also  »re 
paralyzed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  underlying  disease  is  of  the  greatest  impo^ 
tance  in  all  cases  where  any  aural  affection,  any  removable  compressing  !?wcllin|f> 
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AS  of  the  parotid,  or  syphilis,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The  methods  of 
treatment  indicated  in  such  ca&ea  are  self-evident.  In  freah  rheumatic  facial 
paralysis  it  is  advisable  at  first  to  give  a  few  doses  of  salicylate  of  sodium  or 
antipyrine.  In  other  eases  electricity  is  the  only  remedy  which  can  give  sure 
results,  although  we  must  not  overestimate  its  efficiency.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  paralysis  we  may  recommend  the  stabile  conduction  of  a  weak  constant 
uurrent  through  the  auriculo-mastoid  fossae,  four  to  six  times  a  wt?ek  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  at  first  the  anode,  then  the  cathode,  to  the  affected  side.  Later  on 
the  chief  treatment  is  peripheral  galvanization,  or  eventually  faradization  of  the 
muscles.  We  place  the  anode  in  the  auricular  fossa  and  slowly  stroke  the  dif- 
ferent nerre-branches  and  the  muscles  with  the  cathode.  We  can  often  confirm 
'the  fact,  immediately  after  each  sitting,  that  the  eye  closes  better  after  galvaniza- 
ition  of  the  orbicularis.  Faradization  excites  a  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerves  from 
irritation  of  the  skin,  and  hence  is  perhaps  of  service.  Internal  remedies  (strych- 
nine, etc.)  are  probably  quite  useless. 

In  secondary  contractures  we  may  obtain  some  favorable  results  by  metbodifnl 
stretching  of  the  muscles  by  wooden  wedges  inserted  under  the  cheeks  and  by 
massage. 

4.  Paralyses  in  the  Region  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Suouldek 

Isolated  paralyses  of  these  muscles  are  rare,  with  the  exception  of  the  practi- 
-cally  important  paralysis  of  the  serratus.  Disturbances  in  their  funi'tions  are 
jnore  frc^quent,  as  one  sj-mptom  in  complicated  paralytic  states,  especially  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  and  in  diseases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  foramen 
magnum  or  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra?.  In  syringomyelia  paralyses  in  the 
distribution  of  the  accessory  nerve  are  not  uncommon. 

Paralysis  of  the  STEttSC^-CLEiDO-MASTOin  ispinal  accessory  nerve). — The  chin 
Is  somewhat  raised  and  turned  toward  the  affected  side  in  consequence  of  the 
antagonistic  contracture  of  the  other  stemo-mastoid.  Motion  in  the  opposite 
Infection  is  difficult.  In  bilateral  paralysis  of  this  muscle  it  is  very  difficult  to 
Kta  the  head  with  the  chin  raised,  and  it  can  be  done  only  imperfectly.  The  head 
readily  falls  backward  and,  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  it  can  be  lifted  only 
*^ith  the  greatest  difficulty  if  at  all. 

Paralysis  of  the  Trapezius  {spinal  accessory  nerve). — The  shoulder  sinks 
downward  and  forward  so  that  the  supra-clavicular  fossa  becomes  deeper.  The 
median  border  of  the  scapula  moves  outward  and  is  not  parallel  to  the  vertebral 
loolumn,  as  under  normal  conditions,  but  it  runs  obliquely  from  below  and  inward, 
upward  and  outward.  Voluntary  raising  of  the  shoulder,  "shrugging  the  shoul- 
der," is  impaired,  and  it  can  be  dime  only  by  the  levator  scapula?.  The  arm  sinks 
down  from  its  own  weight,  and  there  is  often  pain  in  the  shoulder  from  strctch- 
^^Biihe  ligaments  of  the  joint.  If  the  clavicular  portion  is  paralyzed,  the  shoulder 
j^H  not  move  on  deep  breathing.  Raising  the  arm  above  the  horizontnl  is  also 
effected,  from  the  impaired  fixation  of  the  scapula. 

Paralysis  of  the  Pectoralis  Major  and  Minor  {anletior  thoracic  nerves). — 
Abduction  of  the  upper  arm  is  difficult,  the  hand  can  be  placed  on  the  shoulder 
pf  the  healthy  side  only  by  the  help  of  the  anterior  bundle  of  the  deltoid,  and 
the  palms  can  not  bo  clapped  together  hard  when  the  anna  are  stretched  forward. 
The  function  of  the  pectoral  in  forcibly  drawing  down  the  ann  when  raised  to 
the  perpendicular  (as  in  chopping  wood,  pulling  down  a  hanging  rope,  etc.)  is 
very  important. 

Paralysis  of  the  Rhomboidei  (N.  dorsalis  scapuUe)  causes  the  inner  edge  of 
ihe  scapula  to  be  somewhat  raised  from  the  thorax  while  its  lower  angle  moves 
utward.  It  becomes  difficult  to  approximate  the  scapula  to  the  vertebra;,  and 
holly  impossible  to  do  so  if  the  trapezius  be  also  paralyzed.    The  movements  of 
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the  extended  arm  inward  and  backward  are  also  impaired  on  account  of  tbftdii^ 
fective  fixation  of  the  scapula.  Isolated  paralyBis  of  the  levator  anguli  scapuk 
causes  no  noticeable  symptoms,  but  if  the  trapezius  be  also  paralyzed  it  becomes 
wholly  impossible  to  raise  the  scapula.  Then  the  approximation  of  the  scapula 
to  the  vertebral  column  (rhomboidei)  and  the  raising  of  the  scapula  (levatomu- 
guli  scapxdte)  are  completely  abolisherj. 

Paralysis  of  the  Latissimus  Dorsi  (subscapular  nerves). — There  is  no  de- 
formity when  at  rest,  but  the  arm  can  not  be  strongly  adducted  inward  and 
backward  or  held  firmly  to  the  trunk,  and  the  hand  can  not  be  placed  on  th<? 
sacnmi.  The  latissimus,  like  the  pectoralis  major,  acts  in  drawing  down  vigor- 
ously the  raised  arm.  Finally,  when  the  latissimus  is  paralyzed,  it  afiect6  the 
throwing  back  of  the  shoulders,  as  in  the  position  of  the  soldier. 

Paralysis  of  the  Rotators  of  the  Humkris  Inward  akd  Outward. — ^Move- 
ments of  rotation  nt  the  shoulder-joint  are  best  tested  when  the  forearm  is  flexed 
at  a  right  angle.    In  paralysis  of  the  inward  rotators  (especially  the  subscapular, 

innervated  by  the  sab- 
siMpular  nerve),  the 
arm,  when  rotated  out- 
%vard,  can  not  be 
brought  back  again  to 
its  normal  position. 
All  manipulations,  too, 
which  the  parnljtfd 
arm  tries  to  make  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  are  considerably 
impaired.  In  poralysij 
of  the  outward  rota- 
tors— the  infra-spinat- 
us,  innervated  by  the 
supra-si^apular  nerve, 
and  the  teres  minor, 
innervated  b.y  the  axil- 
lary—  rotation  of  the 
arm  outward  is  abol- 
ished. In  writing  and 
sewing  (using  the  nee- 
dle), the  paralysis 
causes  very  mailied 
disturbance.  Paraly- 
sis of  the  teres  major 
(subscapular  uerre) 
causes  hardly  any  no- 
ticeable disturbanoe. 
since  tliis  muscle  acts 
merely  as  an  aid  to  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and 
pectoralis  major. 

Paralysis  of  tux 
Sehratus  Anticds  ill- 
JOR  (paralysis  of  the  long  thoracic  nerte).— This  paralysis  is  quite  common,  and 
therefore  is  of  practical  importance.  Its  most  frequent  cause  is  mechanical  injurr 
of  the  long  thoracic  nerve,  such  as  may  occur  especially  in  porters,  field-bands  trbo 
carry  sacks,  soldiers  in  fighting,  etc.    We  also  see  at  times  a  neuritic  paraljrsis  of 
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tlie  serratua,  coming  on  with  pain  in  the  shoulder  either  without  any  discoverable 
cause,  or  ab  the  result  of  taking  cold  (*'  rheuinatit:  scmitus  partilysia  ").  Finally, 
serratus  paralysis  may  follow  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever, 
"irhere  it  is  probably  also  of  neurit io  origin.  We  have  seen  serratus  paralysis 
after  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  once  after  gonorrhojai.  Bilateral  paraly- 
bIs  of  the  serratus  ia  seen  as  one  symptom  of  extensive  muscular  atrophy,  espe- 
cially in  juvenile  muscular  dystrophy.  A  congenital  absence  of  both  scrrati  also 
occurs  with  the  corresponding  disturbances  of  function. 

As  the  arm  han^rH  down  quietly,  the  scapula  on  the  jjaralyzed  aide  is  some- 
what raised  and  stands  out  a  little  from  the  chest-wall,  from  the  action  of  the 
antagonists  (the  traction  of  the  levator  an^riili  scapula",  the  trapezius,  and  the  pec- 
toralis),  its  lower  anijle  is  a  little  apprtiximated  to  the  vertebral  colunm,  and 
therefore  its  median  edge  runs  obliquely  upwanl  and  outward  (traction  of  the 
Wiomb«)idei).  This  faulty  position  of  the  scapula,  however,  is  in  many  cases  only 
of  slight  degree. 

If  the  patieut  wishes  to  raise  his  arm,  he  can  raise  it  only  to  the  horixontal 
position,  and  we  fail  to  sc«?  the  projc<:*tion  of  the  tense  indentations  of  the  serratus 
on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  chest;  but  as  soon  as  we  seize  the  scapula  lirrnly 
And  push  it  forward — that  is,  supply  the  missing  action  of  the  serratus— the  pa- 
tient can  at  once  raise  the  arm.  If  the  arm  is  raised  outward  to  the  horizmiial 
line,  the  scapula  approaches  the  vertebral  column.  The  somewhat  projecting 
lower  angle  then  comea  almost  behind  the  spinous  process.  The  muscular  masses 
"of  the  trapezius  and  rhomboidei  are  crowded  together  and  form  a  swelling  which 
is  absent  on  the  healthy  side  when  the  arms  are  in  the  sime  poi^ition.  If  the 
patient  moves  his  arm  forward,  which  has  been  raised  outward,  the  scapula  turns 
'Jllx>ut  its  vertical  axis  and  makes  a  wing-like  projectiiui  almost  peqicndicrdur  tfi 
the  surface  of  the  back  {vide  Fig.  107).  Wo  can  now  take  the  sctipula  between 
two  fingers  and  grasp  its  whole  inner  surface.  The  latter  forms  a  deep  hoilow 
•ith  the  middle  part  of  the  back.  Serratus  paralysis  can  almost  always  be  recog- 
nized at  the  first  glance  from  this  extremelj'  characteristic  and  peculiar  position 
^f  the  scapula.  In  some  cases  the  patient  can  still  raise  the  arm  almost  com- 
!pletely  to  the  peri»endicular  in  spite  of  paralysis  of  the  serratus.  This  is  prob- 
ttbly  done  by  the  help  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  trapezius.  Disturbances  of 
sensation  are  often  entirely  absent,  but,  on  carefid  testing,  we  can  often  find  a 
light  disturbance  in  the  region  *d'  the  scapula  and  shoulder  in  traumatic  and 
4ieuritic  paralysis. 

The  course  of  serrattis  paralysis  is  usually  quite  tedious,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  ordi- 
tnary  peripheral  paralyses,  recovery  takes  place  after  several  months.  Many  cases 
lare  incurable.  Treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  tha 
paralyzed  nerve  and  muscles. 

5.  Par.\lvses  of  the  Muscles  or  the  Back  and  Abdouen. 
The  muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  are  rarely  paralyzed  except  as  a  com- 
plicntion  of  more  extensive  disease.  Pnrnlyeis  of  these  muscles  is  seen  most 
Sfrequciitly  in  the  different  fonus  of  juvenile  musciilar  dystrophy  <r/.  v.).  If  the 
prector  spime  on  both  sides  is  atrophied  and  paralyzed,  the  vertebral  column 
ivrhen  the  patient  is  sitting  fonns  a  curve  with  the  convexity  backward.  The 
patient  supports  himself  by  putting  the  hands  on  the  thighs,  lest  the  trunk  fall 
ffirward.  When  the  trunk  is  bent  forward  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  regain 
tho.  upriffht  jxisition.  On  standing,  the  trunk  sinks  backward,  so  that  a  plumitiet 
dropped  from  the  upper  thoracic  vertebrie  woubl  fall  behind  the  saeriuii.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  pelvis  is  raise<1  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
jiecess*ar>'  to  maintain  the  eqjiilibrium.  If  the  abduminal  muscles  are  paralyzed, 
thti  patient  can  no  longer  raise  the  trunk  to  an  erect  position,  when  lying  on 
55 
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his  back,  without  the  aid  of  the  nrms.  On  standing  erect,  the  belly  is  very  promi* 
nont,  the  ant^-rior  portion  of  tht  pelvia  is  sunk,  and  the  g.piiial  ctiliunn  i?  betil  in 
marked  lordosis.  A  plummet  drojiped  from  the  upper  thorneio  vertebne  wmild 
strike  about  iu  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  The  implicrttion  nf  the  smullcr  *[ii;uil 
muselfs,  not  mentioned  heire,  is  diffieult  to  determltie  positively.  If  the  extoiiM>f 
of  the  biick  as  well  as  the  abdominal  muscles  are  paralyzed,  it  is  no  louder  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  trunk  erect. 

6.  Paralyses  in  the  Region  of  the  Uppkr  Extrkmitv 
Paralysis  of  the  Deltoid  Muscle  (axillary  [circumflex'}  nerve). — Dclt<ii<i 
paralysis  occurs  either  as  one  symptom  of  complicated  paralyses  involving  the 
bruehial  plexus,  or  na  an  isolated  truumatie  auJ  rheimuiLic  paralysis;  that  is,  nou- 
ritic,  beginning  with  pains  in  the  region  of  the  s<houIdcr.  After  acute  nrticulaf 
rheumatism  {q,  r.),  when  the  shoulder  has  been  involved,  we  have  also  repeatedly 
seen  deltoid  paralysis  ("  arthritic  or  arthropathic  paralysis  ")  with  atrophy  of  the 
muscles.  Finally  deltoid  paralysis  is  a  common  symptom  in  the  most  varied 
spinal  and  cerebral  diseases.  The  characteristic  symptom  of  deltoid  paralysis  i« 
the  impossibility  of  raising  the  upi>er  arm  when  it  is  hanging  down  verticaDf, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  deltoid  need  not  alwiiyj 
be  e<iuiilly  affected.  The  anterior  bundle  of  the  muscle  raises  the  arm  obliquely 
forward  iuid  inward,  the  middle  bundle  outward,  and  the  posterior  hundle  back- 
ward; the  latter  ako  serves  chiefly  to  draw  the  arm  outward  and  backward  wlxu 
it  has  been  raised  forward.  The  arm  is  raised  forward  and  outward  by  tlie 
action  of  the  deltoid  only  up  to  the  horizontal,  and  it  is  raised  backward  only  to 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  To  raise  the  arm  completely  to  the  pe^ 
pendicular  the  serratus  anticus  must  act  {vide  supra).  If  the  anterior  bundle 
of  the  deltoid  be  chielly  paralyzed,  the  patient  can  no  longer  put  his  hand  to  his 
head,  raiH.c  the  arm  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  etc.  If  the  posterior  bundle  bo 
paralyzed  he  can  no  longer  put  his  hand  in  his  trousers'  pocket.  In  complete 
paralysis  the  arm  usually  hangs  down  loosely.  If  the  patient,  nevertheless,  makes 
a  vigorous  effort  to  raise  his  arm,  the  shoulder  is  usually  raised  and  the  scapula 
turned  frum  (he  cLUilractiun  of  the  trapezius  and  serratus,  Iu  a  few  CAses  only 
has  it  bc!cn  observed  that,  where  the  deltoid  is  wholly  paralyzed,  the  patient  can 
Btill  raise  his  arm  by  the  aid  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  pectoralia  major  or  af 
the  supra-spinatuB  and  trapezius.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  mistaking  anchylosis  of  tht 
shoulder-joint  for  deltoid  paralysis  by  making  a  few  passive  movements  of 
the  arm. 

Paralvsis  oi'  tiik  Biceps  anb  BiiAriiiALis  Anticus  (musculo-cutaneotts  ntn'f\ 
is  only  except ioniilly  an  isolated  paralysis,  but  it  is  quite  often  seen  combined  with 
other  paralyses.  The  forearm,  when  in  supinntion,  can  not  bo  flexed,  but  in  pro- 
nation the  supinator  longus  can  still  display  its  action  of  flexion.  The  action  of 
supination  by  the  biceps,  which  it  exerts  when  the  forearm  is  flexed,  is  also  absent. 
We  can  readily  recognize  this  action  on  ourselves  by  making  a  rapid  and  forcible 
movement  of  supination  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  and  then  feeling  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  biceps  with  the  fingers.  We  sometimes  see  at  the  same  time  a  disturb- 
ance of  sensibility  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  from  an  affection  of  a 
cutaneous  hranch  of  the  museulo-cutancous  nerve. 

Radial  [Musculo-spiral]  Paralysis. — The  anatomical  course  of  the  rmlial 
nerve  causes  pressure  paralysis  of  this  nerve  to  be  among  the  commonest 
peripheral  jmralyses.  It  is  seen  espocially  when  the  ner\'e  is  pressed  against  the 
humerus  during  sleep  by  the  hody  or  head  l.ving  on  it,  in  drunkenness,  sleepin? 
on  a  wooden  bench,  on  the  hard  ground,  ete.  The  paralysis  is  usually  notitW 
immediately  on  wtdting.  Other  traumatic  iofluences.  direct  injuries  of  the  ner^n, 
compression  iu  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  in  fractures  of  the  humerus,  in  pTes- 
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sure  from  crutclie3»  in  bandaging  or  fettering  the  arm,  etc.,  are  also  frequent 
causes  of  radial  paralysis.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  paralysis  of  the  extensor  digi- 

^to^um  has  been  repeatedly  seen  Lo  ff>llow  Biiboutaneous  injections  of  ether  on  the 
extensor  aide  of  the  forearm.  Exposure  to  cold  (rheumatic  radial  paralysis)  plays 
no  very  great  part  in  the  ajtiolugy  of  paralysis.  Radial  paralysis  is  also  rare  after 
acute  mfectious  diseases.  For  lead  paralysis,  which  is  localized  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  radial,  vide  infra. 

The  radial  innervates  the  triceps  and  the  muscles  on  the  extensor  side  of  the 
"orearra.  Paralysis  of  the  triceps  is  present  only  in  the  cases  where  the  point  of 
ion  is  situated  quite  high  up,  as  in  crutch  paralyses,  dislocation  paralyses, 
ilezus  paralyses,  etc.,  but  it  is  absent,  or  at  least  it  is  only  faintly  manifest,  in 
most  of  the  ordinal^  pressure  paralyses,  in  which  the  place  where  the  radial  turns 
about  the  humerus  is  the  point  of  compression.  Trifops  paralysis  is  readily  reoog- 
d  by  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  forearro,  but  we  must  always  make  the 
riment  with  the  upp>er  arm  raised,  so  as  to  exnhuln  the  jiftion  nf  gravity  in 
tending  the  forearm. 
Paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the  extensor  side  of  the  forenmi  may  at  once  be 
oguized,  since  the  hand  hangs  down  relaxed  in  a  flexed  positinn  (see  Fig.  108). 
Any  dorsal  extension  by 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  extensores  carpi 
radialis  lougns  et  brevis 
ia  impossible,  and  the 
lateral  movements  of  the 
hand  in  abduction  and  ad- 
Lduction  are  rendered  dif- 
Pficnlt.  The  fingers  are 
flexed,  the  first  phalanx 
can  not  be  extended  by 
the  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  extensor  indi- 
cia, and  extensor  minimi 

digiti;  but  if  the  first  phalanges  be  extended  passively  and  supported,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  terminal  phalanges  is  perfectly  normal,  from  the  action  of  the 
Interossei  which  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  thumb  ia  flexed  and 
adducted,  and  can  neither  be  abducted  nor  extended  actively  (extensores 
ossis  metacflrpi  ot  primi  et  aecundi  internodii  pollicis).  If  the  forearm 
be  extended  and  pronated  it  can  not  be  siipinnted  (supinator  brevis).  but  the 
flexed  forearm  can  be  supiuated  by  the  bicei)3.  Flexion  of  the  forearm  in  supina- 
tion, which  is  done  by  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  is  retained,  but  flexion 
Irben  half  pronated  ("  middle  position  ")  is  weakened,  from  the  paralysis  of  the 
lupinator  longns.  If  wo  have  the  patient  make  short  and  rapid  movements  of 
lexion  of  the  forearm  in  this  position  we  dn  not  see  the  characteristic  normal 
prr^minence  of  the  tense  supinator  long\is.  The  very  characteristic  prrnninence 
jf  this  muscle  is  also  wanting  if  the  piilient  tries  to  hold  his  pronated  and  semi- 
lexed  firearm  firm  against  forcible  attempts  at  extension.  The  supinator  longnis 
0  only  exceptionally  spared  in  radial  paralysis. 

The  functional  disturbance  of  the  hand  in  radial  paralysis  is  very  consider- 
ible.  The  action  of  the  flexors  is  also  weakened,  since  their  points  of  insertion 
Ire  approximated,  on  account  of  the  constant  drooping  of  the  hand.  We  often 
lee,  too,  sensory  disturbances,  as  well  aa  motor,  in  the  distribution  of  the  radial, 
mt  these  are  usually  slight.  The  chief  seat  is  on  the  radial  haJf  of  the  back  of  the 
land  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb,  and  index  and  middle  fingers  (compare 
Tig.  87.  page  801).    The  electrical  excitability  of  the  paralyzed  parts  corresponds 
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to  the  laws  tliat  generally  obtain.    At  the  onset,  and  in  mild  cases,  it  is  normal; 
a  later  period,  in  stivere  cases,  there  are  pronounced  atrophy  and  reaction  of  de- 
generation.   It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  forms  of  radial  paralysis,  especially  in, 
lead  paralysis,  ue  very  often  find  a  peculiar  chronic  thickening  and  swelling  of  J 
the  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  probably  tiwj 
mechanical  tension  of  the  tendons. 

Ulnar  FaralyBis. — Except  from  the  frequent  implication  of  the  muscles  sup-j 
plied  by  the  uhiar  nerve  in  extensive  paralyses  and  atrophies,  especially  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  ulnar  paralysis  arises  chietly  from  traumatic  influ- 
ences, pressure,  wounds,  fractures  of  the  humerus,  especially  fractures  of  the  in-  ^ 
ternal  condyle,  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint,  etc.    Primary  neuritic  paralyse*  ^| 
or  paralyses  following  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  are  much  more  rare. 
Flexion  of  the  hand,  and  especially  its  lateral  movement  to  the  ulnar  side,  is 
disturbed  {flexor  carpi  uhvnris).     Flexion  of  the  last  three  fingers  is  imperfect 
from  partial  paresis  of  the  tlexor  profundus  digitorum,  and  the  Little  finger  can 
not  be  moved  at  all  (hypothenar  muBcIes).     Paralysis  of  the  interossei  and  tbej 
last  two  lumbricales  is  most  striking,  by  which  flexion  of  the  proximal  phalang«« 
and  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  becomes  impossible.    Th*] 
defective  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanges  is  most  plainly  seon  when  we  hold 
the  proximal  phalanges  firmly  and  ask  the  patient  to  extend  the  fingers  fully. 
The  last  two  fingers  remain  less  extended   than  the  index  and   middle  fingers 
whose  lumbricales  are  innervated  by  the  median  nerve.     Spreading  the  fingers,      , 
and  still  more  briisging  them  together  again,  is  also  much  impaired  (interos5ei,^B| 
lumbricales).     The  thumb  can  not  be  adducted  against  the  metacarpal  bone  of  ™ 
the  index-fi.nger  (adductor  polUcis)  or  held  firmly  in  this  position. 

In  almost  all  old  cases  of  uhiiir  paralysis  a  vfry  characteristic  position  of  the 
hand  is  developed,  besides  the  mnscnlar  ntrnphy  which  is  especially  noticenble  in 

the  interosseal  furrows  of 
the  back  of  the  hand  By^ 
the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles antagonistic  to  the 
paralyzed  interossei  (ex- 
tensor and  flexor  comtnuni* 
digitorum)^'  the  first  ph** 
langes  are  put  in  marked 
dorsal  extension,  hut  the 
terminal  phalanges  &t9 
flf'xed.  so  that  the  hand  8»" 
sumes  an  actual  clnwing 
position — *'  claw-like  hflDil." 
main  en  priffe  (see  ftg- 
109).  A  similar  position  of 
the  fingers  occurs  as  «  con- 
genital anomaly  (in  small  children),  and  is  probably  due  to  defective  develop- 
ment or  complete  absence  of  the  interossei. 

The  disturbance  of  sensibility,  if  it  be  present  at  all,  afifects  the  volar  surfa^* 
of  the  last  two  fingers,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  three  fingers,  and  a  portioa 
of  the  back  of  the  band  (see  Figs.  87,  88,  and  89).  Trophic  disturbances  of  the 
skin  of  the  fingers  arc  not  infrequRntly  seen. 

Median  Paralysis. — Isolated  iieripheral  median  paralysis  is  seen  chiefly  »*  *\ 
traumatic  paral>'sis,  much  more  rarely  as  neuritic  paralysis.    Disturbancos  in  the 
muscles  innervated  by  the  median  are  comparatively  common  as  a  comphcfltton 
of  raon?  extensive  paralyses,  in  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases  (progressive  mus- 1 
cular  atrophy). 
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Fio.  toil.— Paralysis  cpf  ttie  ulnar  nerve.  Atrophy  of  Hie  iutiT- 
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The  disturbances  oi  niotiun  are  very  striking.  Pronation  of  the  forearm  is 
llmost  wholly  abolished  (pivmator  radii  teres  and  quadratiis).  The  hand  can  be 
flexed  only  toward  the  uhuir  side  by  the  flexor  eariji  ulnaris  (paralysis  of  the 
Besor  carpi  radialis).  Tlie  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  can  no  longer  be 
flexed  (dexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  a  part  of  the  profundus),  but  flexion  of  the 
prinaary  phalanges  is  normal  by  means  uf  the  interossoi.  The  patient  can  grasp 
an  object  only  by  the  last  thn-e  fingers,  which  can  still  be  partly  tlcxed  l»y  the 
Bexor  profundus  digitorum  (ulnar  nerve).  The  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
can  no  longer  be  flexed  (flexor  longus  pollicis),  and  the  first  phalanx  can  be  flexed 
only  when  the  thumb  is  also  ndducted  by  the  adduftor  and  the  inner  head  of  the 
flexor  brevis  (ulnar  ner\'e;.  Tlu-  thumb  can  nut  ho  opposed  at  all  (touching  the 
terminal  phalanx  of  the  little  fljigcr  with  the  thumb)»  since  the  muscles  that  act 
for  opftosition  (opponens,  abductor  brevis,  and  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis) 
ire  all  innervated  by  the  median  nerve.  The  thumlt  therefore  lies  with  the  meta- 
isarpus  turned  backward  in  extension  as  a  result  of  the  unopposed  action  of  the 
Extensor  longus  ("  ape  position  *'), 

If  there  is  any  disturbance  of  sensibility,  it  is  found  on  the  volar  surface  of 
flie  thumb  and  the  two  adjacent  fingers,  and  also  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
berminal  and  middle  phalanges  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  radial 
side  of  the  ring-finger  (see  Eigs,  88  and  89),  In  severe  cases  trophic  diaturb- 
inces,  vesicles  on  the  fingers,  a  shining  atrophic  skin,  and  changes  in  the  nails  are 

rten  present. 
Combined  Paralyses  of  the  Arm  Muscles. — Combined  paralyses,  in  which  the 
■ifected  muscles  belong  to  the  distribution  of  several  nerves,  ocrur  in  various 
Forms,  especially  as  a  result  of  injuries  which  affect  the  brachial  plexus  in  the 
Qeck  or  shoulder — plexiis  paralyses.  There  is  either  direct  injury  of  the  nerves 
by  a  blow  or  wound,  or  indirect  injury  from  luxation  of  the  humerus,  fracture  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  clavicle,  tumors  in  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  etc. 
Plexns  paralyses  from  primary  neuritis  also  occur. 

Among  the  many  possible  combinatirms  of  plexus  paralyses,  one  form,  first 
iescribed  by  Erb,  and  since  then  repeatedly  observed,  deserves  special  mention. 
[n  this  tlie  deltoid,  biceps,  brnchialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus  (muscles 
ffrhose  nerves  all  rise  from  the  roots  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves)  are 
{teraly/.ed  at  the  same  time.  The  same  combination  of  paralysis  therefore  occurs 
Is  if  the  motor  roots  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  were  themnelves  nf- 
fccted.  The  arm  hangs  down  relaxed,  and  can  not  be  raised  at  all;  the  forearm 
M»n  not  be  flexed  at  all,  but  the  hand  and  fingers  have  their  normal  mobility. 
rho  cause  of  the  paralysis  must  have  its  seat  at  the  point  where  the  nerve-fibers 
(or  the  muscles  mentioned  lie  near  one  another  (see  Fig.  99).  The  i^upinator 
jrevis  and  infra-spinatus  are  also  not  very  infreqiiently  paralyzed  at  the  same 
ime.  so  that  the  forearm,  when  pronnted  and  hnoging  dowTn,  can  not  be  supinated, 
tTid  the  humerus,  when  rotated  inward,  can  not  be  turned  outward.  The  supra- 
fpinatiis  and  subscipularis  may  also  be  involved  in  the  paralysis.  Sensory  dis- 
Birbnnces  are  usiinlly  nlifrht,  but  they  may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  outer  side 

rthe  upper  arm  and  forearm. 
This  same  combination  of  pnrnlyzed  muHcles  is  found  in  a  part  of  the  delivery 
Wralyses  fir^t  des'TJhed  by  Duchenne.  These  are  sometimes  seen  in  infants  after 
iliird  labor,  and  are  the  result  of  injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  turning,  in 
^ringing  do-n-n  the  raised  arm,  in  the  Prague  method,  in  extracting  the  child  by 
he  shoulders,  in  forceps  delivery,  etc.  Such  obstetrical  paralyses  may  get  entirely 
jrell  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but  not  infrequently  permanent  atrophic  paralyses 
remain. 

Another  rare  form  of  plexus  paralysis  occurs  from  injury  of  the  fibers  coming 
from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.     This  leads  to  paralysis  of  the 
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Qumpb)    ^ 
reqaeotl?  T 


smaller  muscles  of  the  baud  (thenar,  interossei)  and  the  flexor  diuscIm  on  tlir 
palmar  side  of  the  forearm.  Slig-ht  disturbances  of  seusibility  nre  usiully 
present  at  the  same  time  iu  the  ulnar  and  mediuu  region. 

In  some  cases  of  complicated  paralyses  of  tbe  brachial  plexus,  which  ore  luu- 
ally  traumatic  ( Seeligmiiller  and  others),  co-existing-  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the 
sympathetic  have  been  observed,  consisting  of  contraction  of  the  pupil,  narrowiai: 
of  the  opening  of  the  lids,  and  a  retraction  of  the  eyeball  on  the  paral>"red  side. 
These  symptuiiis,  pointing  to  a  paralysis  of  sympathetic  nerves  (vide  infra,  pag*? 
905),  ere  probably  always  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  ramus  communicans  of  the  fiwi 
dorsal  nerve,  as  follows  from  clinical  and  experimental  investigations  (Elumpb) 
Vaso-motor  symptoms  in  the  face  are  usually  absent,  but  we  sometimes 
peculiar  flattening  of  the  cheeks,  which  has  not  yet  been  correctly  explaxned..| 

Occupation  Paralyses. — In  certain  occupations  in  which  certain  mi 
groniis  of  muscles  or  nerves  are  over-excited  or  exposed  to  persistent 
paralyses  may  occur  which  merit  a  brief  mention.  Thus  we  see  not  infreqaeoti? 
atrophic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  in  file-cutters,  lia«' 
ironers,  basket-weavers,  locksmiths,  joiners,  etc.,  and  atrophy  of  the  intero6Mi  in 
cigar-rollers.  Bruns  hns  described  au  isolated  paralysis  of  the  flexor  pollici* 
longus  us  sometimes  occurring  in  drummers  as  a  result  of  over-cxertioo.  TliP 
prognosis  of  these  paralyses,  which  are  often  associated  with  partestheaia  uxJ 
slight  sensory  disturbances,  is  not  unfavorable,  provided  the  patient  can  giw  up 
his  harmful  calling. 

General  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Peripheral  Paralyses  of  the  Uppei 
Extremity. — In  the  prognosis  of  the  peripheral  paralyses  of  the  arm  the  nof 
points  hold  good  that  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  prognosis  of  facial  panljiii- 
In  these,  too,  there  are  mild  and  severe  cases,  the  latter  having  complete  reaction 
of  degeneration,  and  &  course  that  lasts  at  least  several  months  before  reooTwy. 
A  number  of  traumatic  and  neuritic  paralyses  can  be  cured  only  up  to  a  oerttis 
point,  or  they  may  be  even  entirely  incurable. 

The  treatment  can  fulfill  a  causa!  indication  only  in  comparativ«ly  rare  CMttt, 
when  we  can  succeed  in  removing  by  operation  any  compressing  tumorv,  w-"' 
trices,  splinters  of  bone,  formations  of  callus,  etc.  When  nerves  have  licen  cut. 
suture  of  the  nerve  is  an  extremely  important  measure,  which  promotes  rewnrr 
and  which  may  be  the  only  possible  means  to  secure  recovery.  In  fresh  neuriuf 
paralyses  the  well-known  anti-rheumatics  (antipyrine,  salicylate  of  aoda)  «•* 
sometimes  used,  especially  if  there  is  also  pain. 

In  other  cases  the  electrical  treatment  of  paralyses  promises  the  best  suoc**' 
We  use  the  galvanic  current  chiefly,  although  we  generally  employ  the  fnrt'li'* 
current  at  the  same  time.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  application,  we  may  employ 
the  stabile  action  of  the  constant  current  on  the  very  point  of  the  lesion.  WP"^ 
cially  in  fresh  cases,  but  the  chief  method  is  the  electrical  irritation  of  the  ptti- 
lyzed  nerves  and  muscles.  We  treat  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  the  lesion  i" 
order  to  act  in  some  degree  against  the  hindrance  to  conduction  from  above  nn'l 
to  overcome  it.  The  muscles  are  irritated  by  galvanism  by  stroking  the  catbro'' 
over  the  individual  paralyzed  muscles.  If  there  is  reaction  of  degeneration,  w'tn 
anodic  rontractions  predominating  or  exclusively  present,  we  use  the  anod*  f"' 
the  exciting  pole.  The  other  pole  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or  on  the  «wt 
of  thr  Ipsion.  Faradization  of  the  muaclee  may  also  be  of  service,  e8pe<'ially  i^ 
the  muHclea  react  to  faradism;  but,  even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  sensory  fif" 
adtc  irritation  has  perhapn  a  favorable  influpnc'C,  since  it  produces  a  r^ex  irnb 
tion  of  thf»  motor  nerves.  The  single  sittings  shoubl  last  fivp  or  ten  minutes,  i"" 
should  tako  place  daily  or  three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  fresher  the  pandj***' 
the  more  favorable  in  general  is  the  prognosis.  Of  course  in  such  caaes  i*  ** 
usually  impossible  to  decide  how  much  nf  the  improvement  is  to  be  refenwJ  t'' 
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the  treatment  and  how  muph  to  spontaneous  recovery,  but  we  cnn  not  deny  that 
we  sometimes  obtain  noteworthy  swecess  even  in  old  and  severe  cases  by  great 
patience  and  perseverance.  The  treatment  must  in  sur-h  cases  be  kept  up  for 
months,  or  years,  with  occasional  interruptions. 

Embrocations  with  spirits  and  with  similar  substances  must  often  be  jire- 
scribed  in  practice,  but  they  act  favorably  only  when  associated  with  methodical 
massage  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  We  sometimes  see  a  certain  advantage,  too, 
from  local  warm  bathing',  or  from  the  use  of  the  baths  in  Teplitz,  Wiesbaden, 
Wildbad,  etc. 

7.  Paralysis  of  the  Diaphragm 
Isolated  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  occurs  but  rarely,  from  wounds  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck,  also  as  primary  or  secondary'  neuritic  (post-diphtheritic) 
paralysis,  and  finally  in  hysteria.    Muscular  paresis  of  the  diaphragm  seems  to  du- 
velop  sometimea  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  layer  of  the  diaphrag^m. 
The  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  which  comes  on  as  one  symptom  in  more  extensive 
paralyses,  is  more  frequent  and  practically  more  important.    In  disease.*?  of  the 
upper  cervical  cord,  in  ascending  myelitis,  or  in  comprpssion  of  the  cervical  cord 
by  vertebral  caries  or  meningeal  tumors,  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in  mul- 
tiple neuritiH,  etc.,  the  development  of  paralysis  of  the  diaphnigm  is  the  cause  of 
pt^  rapidly  fatal  termination  which  follows  the  appearance  of  disturbance  of 
'■Respiration.     The  root«  of  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  are  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical. 

The  symptoraa  of  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  are  readily  recognized,  especially 
in  the  ordinary  bilateral  affection.  We  detect  the  m<»dificntion  of  the  respiratory 
movements  at  the  first  glance.  While  we  are  struck  by  the  marked  upper  thoracic 
respiration,  which  becomes  very  labored  on  the  slightest  cause,  while  tbe  visible 
and  palpable  protrusion  of  the  epigastrium  on  inspiration  is  entirely  absent.  In- 
stead of  this  there  is  usually  an  inspiratory  retraction  in  the  epigastric  region. 
The  respiration  is  but  little  accelerated  in  simple  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  as 
long  as  the  patient  is  pt'rfectly  quiet;  but  in  other  cases  the  development  of  a 
severe  bronchitis,  from  the  defective  respiration  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
causes  constant  dyspncea.  The  explanation  of  the  bronchitis  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  abdominal  pressure  is  very  mucli  diminished  by  the  con- 
stant high  position  of  the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  made  out  by  percussion,  and 
consequently  the  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  secretion  are  very  imperfect. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  only  in  hysterical  and  rheumatic  paralyses;  other- 
wise it  is  usually  very  unfavorable.  In  regard  to  treatment,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  tried  is  to  stimulate  the  diaphragm  from  the  phrenic  in  the  neck  by  fara- 
dism  or  galvanism,  while  the  other  pole  is  placed  on  the  region  of  the  insertion  of 
the  diaphragm  in  the  thorax.  A  transverse  conduction  of  the  constant  current 
through  the  diaphragm,  associated  with  changes  of  the  current,  may  also  have  a 
favorable  influence. 


8.    PaHALVSES    tN    THE    ReOION   OF   THE    LoWER    ElTREMITV 

Paralybis  of  thk  CniTRAL  Nerve. — Crural  paralysis  is  but  rarely  isolated. 
It  is  seen  after  injuries,  after  compression  of  the  nerve  by  tumors  of  the  pelvis  or 
thigh,  in  disease  of  the  vertebrse.  psoas  abscess,  etc.  There  is  also  a  primary 
neuritis  of  the  crural  nerve,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the  qundricepa  sometimes 
follows  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  other  affections  involving  the  knee-Jcnnt. 

The  most  important  muscles  innervated  by  the  crural  nerve  are  the  ilio- 
psoas and  the  extensor  cruris  quadriceps.  The  i>aralysis  of  these  muscles  is  read- 
ily recognized.  The  thigh  can  not  be  flexed  on  the  trunk,  and  Ihe  trunk  can  be 
raised  from  the  recumbent  position  (ilio-psoas  muscle)  onl>'  with  diflicult.v  (by 
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the  help  of  tlie  alidominal  mnseles,  ride  supra).    If  the  thigh  be  Aexe^  pa»^in9lf 

IB  1>m1  tlie  dependent  lower  ie^can  not  be  extended  or  raised  in  the  air  (••xti^nM' 

cruris  qaadricepa).    In  peripherBl  paralTsift  of  the  quadriceps  t1 

of  coune  is  absent.    Walking  and  afainding  are  very  difficult  or  > 

since  the  ilio-paoas  is  neeeseary  for  the  stride  forward  and  the  i^ 

fixation  of  the  knee-joint.    Paralysis  nf  the  sartorius  and  pectioi* 

special  Hjmptoms,  but  it  can  be  reoognued  by  the  failure  of  these  niUHrli*3 

con t met  when  their  movementa  are  opposed.    If  there  is  any  disturbance  of  si^ 

sibility  it  is  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thi^  ft 

on  the  inner  side  of  tlie  leg  down  to  the  great  toe  (saphenous  nerve,  see  Fi^r*- 

90  and  91). 

Paralysis  of  the  Obtt-hator  Xerte  is  very  rarely  seen  as  nn  '>•  "r,.  - 

nomenon.    The  chief  symptoms  are  the  defective  adduction  of  the  tl  =  •  1- 

ductor  magntis.  longus,  and  brevis,  and  the  frrar^ilis),  and  the  tni{  ■  -t 

croaainir  ooe  leg  over  the  other.    Rotation  of  the  tbi^h  outward  is  al  r  .r-<i 

CobttU'atorextemus).    Some  disturbance  of  sensibility  may  be  found  on  the  iiixi«r 
side  of  the  thiph. 

Isolated  Paralyses  in  the  Distribution  of  the  Gluteal  Nerves  are  not  eomnioT>. 
but  the  muscles  suppiHed  by  these  nerves  are  often  very  markedly  implicated   in 
more  extensive  paralytic  conditions,  especially  in  muscular  dystrophy  ntnl  mul 
tiple  nexiritis.     Paralysis  of  the  glutieus  miximus  is  rendered  uutifrabl" 
fact  that  this  muscle  extends  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis.    It  is  then^fore  «-i 
called  into  play  in  going  up-stairs.  climbing  mountains,  and  rlsiuK  from  n  sitTing 
or  recumbent  position.    All  these  movements  are  rendered  nearly  imixissible  wh«a 
le  muscles  are  paralyred.    While  walking  on  level  groimd  is  only  sliirhtly  af- 
fected, the  patient  can  not  step  up  upon  any  step,  he  C4in  get  up  from  a  chair  '«ixly 
with  pflFort,  etc.    On  rising  from  a  sitting  position  from  the  floor  the  tnifik    i» 
raided  by  supporting  the  arms  on  the  thighs  ("see  the  illustration  in  the  chflpter  oo 
juvenile  museuliir  atrophy).     When  the  patient  is  in  berl  we  m  ly  test  the  fanc^ 
tion  of  the  jrlutieus  maximum  by  holdin>r  the  flexed  thigh  tiirhtlv  with  the  ban* 
and  making  the  patient  extend  it.    The  glutteus  medius  and  ghitiens  niiiiitnuA  «r« 
nbdiietors  of  the  thigh,  and  also  fix  the  thigh  on  the  pelviB.    If  they  are  pamlj««?<» 
the  patient  has  a  very  characteristic  waddling  gait.    On  account  of  the  predoiti*' 
nance  of  the  adductors  the  feet  are  then  advanced  near  each  other  or  even  o***" 
over  the  other.     The  glutieus  mediijs  is  also  a  rotator  of  the  thigh  inwjini.    ^^ 
that  when  it  is  pnralyzed  the  outward  rotators  (pyriformis,  obturator  intern'^*"* 
and  externus,  fjenielli,  and  qujidratiTs  fprooris)  exert  a  predominant  action. 

Paralyses  in  the  Region  of  the  Sciatic  come  from  traumuic  lesions,  fpo 
continuouR  pressure  on  the  nerve  frf»m  working  in  n  squatting  position  (fi<^ 


work,  etc.),  from  pelvic  tumnrs,  and  in  hard  labors  (pressure  of  the  forccpe*.  *^ 
with  a  narrow  pelvis,  pressure  of  the  presenting  head  on  the  nerves).  Isnlit 
primnrj*  neuritic  paralysis  in  the  sciatic  region  is  rare,  but  we  quite  frequf^ntly 
jHToneus  paralysis  as  a  symptom  of  more  extencive  multiple  neuritis  (al<^** 
holic  polyneuritis,  neurotic  muaciilnr  atrophy,  etc.).  Diabetic  neuritis  may  also 
btcalized  in  the  peroneal  nerve.  Vcr>'  marked  paralytic  symptoms  in  the  re/rt^ 
of  the  sciatin  are  seen  in  diseases  of  the  conus  terminalis  and  the  canda  eqaif 
(lesions  of  the  lumbar  verte^brfp  and  sacrum). 

pERONKta  PARAi.vsrs. — Of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  sciatic,  the 
and  the  tibial,  the  former  is  far  more  frequently  affected  than  ihct  latter. 
in  injuries  of  the  sciatic  trunk,  the  pcroneus  paralysis  is  usually  much  mom  evi* 
dent  thnn  the  injury  of  the  tibialis  fibers.     We  cnn  readily  understand  that  tl»«' 
peroneal  nerve  itself  is  quite  often  subject  to  external  injury  from  its  supfrfic*** 
position.    The  symptoms  of  peroxieus  paralysis  are  very  readily  recognijcrd.    Thf 
flaccid  drooping  of  the  toe  strikes  the  observer  at  once.     On  walking,  this  l»eci>fl>t* 
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very  morked.  and  the  tip  of  tl«'  fo<it  oftt-ti  sticks  to  the  Homf.  The  patient,  there- 
fore, has  to  raise  the  thi^rh  liijfher.  mid  to  put  the  foot  down  awkwardly,  lo<;  first 
("  high  rtclion,"  "  steppage  ").  l)orsul  extension  of  the  foot  (tibialis  onticus)  and 
of  the  proximal  phalanges  of  the  toes  (extensor  coiuniuni.s  digitorum  long^iis  and 
brevis  and  extensor  haJlueisi  longus),  und  ahu  aliduction  of  the  foot  and  raising  its 
,  outer  border  (the  peroneij,  are  ahiu^st  impossible.  In  old  cases  a  permanent  toe- 
cirop  (talipes  equinua  or  varo-equinus)  develops,  usually  as  a  result  of  secondary 
contracture  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  this  is  often  associated  with  a  perma- 
nent dexed  position  of  the  toes  from  secondary  contracture  of  the  intorossei. 

Paralysis  of  the  Tibial  Xkrvr  makes  plantar  tlexion  of  the  foot  impossible 
(g'nstr(»oncniius  and  soleusj.  The  patient  can  no  longer  rise  on  his  toes.  Adduc- 
tion of  the  foot  (tibialis  postieii.s)  and  plantar  tlexion  of  the  toes  (flexor  com- 
munis digitoruni  and  flexor  halhicis  longus)  are  also  abolished.  As  a  result  of 
secondary  contractures,  talipes  ciilcanens  sometimes  rlevelops,  and  also  a  claw- 
like position  of  the  toes,  with  dorsal  extension  of  the  first  and  plantar  flexion  of 
the  Inst  phalanges  from  paralysis  of  the  interoasei.  If  the  popliteus  be  also 
paralyzed,  the  flexed  lower  leg  can  no  longer  be  rotated  inward. 

In  Paralysis  of  the  Tjilnk  of  the  Sciatic  there  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
symptomi?  mentioned  the  inability  to  flex  the  leg  backward  on  the  thigh  (t<>  be 
tested  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  side  or  standing),  which  is  due  to  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  biceps,  semi-membranosus,  and  semi-teudinosus.  In  unilateral  paraly- 
sis of  the  sciatic,  walking  is  still  [xjs»ible,  sinve  the  leg  is  fixed  at  the  knee  by  the 
quadriceps  extensor  and  is  rigid  like  a  wooden  leg. 

The  distribution  of  the  disturbance  of  sensibility  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  whole  leg  is  given  in  Fig.  91.  Vaso-motor  and  trophic  disturbances,  cyanosis, 
coldness  and  atrophy  of  the  s^kin,  and  changes  in  the  nails  are  often  present. 
Atrophy  and  the  electrical  reactions  oi  the  parulyxcd  muscles  occur  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  all  other  peripheral  paralyses. 

Paralyses  from  diseases  of  the  cauda  equina  will  be  described  later  in  the 
chapters  on  the  pathology  ai  the  spinal  cord. 

Treatment  of  all  the  paralyses  last  described  follows  the  same  rules  as  are 
given  for  the  management  of  jwripheral  paralyses  in  the  upper  extremity. 

S.  To.xir  Paralyses 

Lead  Paralysis. — Of  all  the  toxic  paralyses,  that  from  lead  poisoning  is  prac- 
tically the  niDsf  important.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of  chronic  lead  poisoning, 
and  is  seen  chiefly  in  those  persons  whose  occupation  gives  rise  to  a  long-con- 
tinued absorption  of  small  amounts  of  lead,  especially,  therefore,  in  type-setters. 
type-cutters,  and  type-founders;  in  artists  and  house-painters,  from  lead  colors; 
in  potters,  from  lead  glaze ;  in  tinkers,  file-cutters,  etc.  T^ead  paralysis  may  occur 
as  the  only  symptom  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  or  it  may  be  associated  in  various 
with  other  symptoms  (lead  colic,  lead  encephalopathy,  etc.). 
•  The  investigations  of  Leyden.  Ziinker.  Schultze.  and  others  agree  in  their 
main  conclusions  that  the  anatomical  cause  of  load  paralysis  is  certainly  a  degen- 
erative disease  and  ultimate  atrophy  of  the  peripheral  motor  norvc-fihers  belong- 
ing to  the  paralyzed  musrlcs  ciused  by  the  toxic  influence  of  lead.  The  degen- 
erative atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  therefore  to  be  reg.'jrded  in  part  as  a  pun^ly  sec- 
ondary disease,  although  it  is  pfissible  that  the  muscles  may  also  be  injured  by 
the  lend  at  the  same  time  with  the  nerves.  The  -spinal  cord,  and  especially  the 
Snotor  ganglion -eel  Is  in  the  anterior  horns  of  tlie  gray  matter,  remain,  iis  a  rule. 
Unaltered,  but  undoubtedlv,  in  severe,  incurable  cases,  there  may  also  finallv  de- 
Telop  a  toxic  atrophy  of  these  ganglion-rella. 

Lead  paralysis  shows  an  extremely  typical  localization  in  the  great  majority 
of  eases,  and  it  aflfeets  by  far  the  most  frequently  a  part  of  the  radial  distribution. 
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A  paralysis  of  the  extensor  cotiiraunis  di^itorum  oonios  on  rapidly  or  slowl.v. 
Exlt^usiou  of  the  proximal  phabiiix  vi  the  middle  and  ring,  and  later  of  the  index 
aiid  Httk"  tinkers,  becomes  impoMsiblo,  but  the  extension  of  the  terminal  phalauges 
by  the  inturussei  remains  n«ii*miiL  There  often  follows  later  a  paralysis  of  thp 
extensor  and  abductor  loiigus  pollitds  aud  the  extt^nsors  of  the  wrist,  and  in  seven- 
cases  n  paralysis  of  the  interossei  and  thenar  niusfles.  while  the  supinator  lonpii" 
and  the  triceps  almost  always  remain  free  in  a  remarkable  way.  In  much  rarer 
cases  lead  paralysis  affects  the  deltoid,  biceps,  bracbialis  anticus,  and  supinators. 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  is  also  very  rare.  We  have  seen  a  very  ch«^ 
aoteristie  case  in  whirh,  besides  extensive  paralysis  of  both  arms,  walking  was  fur 
some  time  ulmust  impossible  on  account  of  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  ilio-psoas 
and  extensor  cruris  (crunil  nerve).  The  patient  recovered  completely.  Other 
observers  have  seen  peroneiis  paralysis  from  lewd  poisoning  [sometimes  withont 
noticeable  Involvement  of  the  arm  muscles. — K.].  Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  has  also  been  described. 

Lead  paralysis  is  usually  bilateral.  Ordinarily  the  rif^ht  forearm  is  first 
affected  and  the  left  arm  some  days  or  weeks  later.  Fn  all  severe  cases  a  pro- 
nounced atrophy  and  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  develop  in  the  p.iral.v»Hl 
muscles.  It  is  an  interestinp:  point  that  chong^es  in  the  electricjil  excitability 
(slow  g-alvanic  contractions,  etc.)  may  sometimes  be  made  out  in  muscles  which 
can  be  perfectly  well  moved  by  the  will  (see  page  850).  The  ."sensibility  is  almost 
invariably  n(»rmal,  or  at  most  only  very  .slightly  altered,  so  that  the  sensory  nerve* 
are  manifestly  unaffected  by  the  lead. 

Lead  paralysis  permits  a  favorable  prognosis  in  the  cases  where  the  patient 
can  be  removed  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  poison.  Recovery  takes  place 
after  several  weeks,  or  in  severe  cases  after  some  months.  Relapses  of  paral.vais 
and  complications  with  other  morbid  results  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  however, 
are,  of  course,  frequent. 

The  treatment  is  the  aanie  as  in  all  other  peripheral  paralyses.  Electricity  i* 
fir.^'t  to  Ik?  considercfl.  Local  sulphur  baths  and  the  rntemal  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium are  also  recommended. 

[In  the  severer  forms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  the  central  nervous  system 
may  be  affected  as  well  as  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  the  chapter  on  poisons  (q.  r.) 
brief  reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the  other  conditions  due  to  lead  poison- 
ing. Besides  lead  colic  and  lead  arthralgia  various  forms  of  anaesthesia  and 
parrosthesia  may  occur.  In  the  forms  of  lead  encephalopathy,  besides  the  genenil 
symptoms  of  headache,  mental  unrest,  and  convulsions  referred  to  above,  we  some- 
times meet  with  symptoms  suggestive  of  a  localized  lesion,  monoplegia  or  hemi- 
plegia, hemianopsia,  amaurosis,  etc.  In  other  cases  the  existence  of  progressive 
dementia  with  tremors,  convulsions,  etc.,  may  lead  to  a  mistaken  diag^nosis  of  gen- 
eral paralysis.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  combined  sclerosis 
of  the  spinal  cord — ataxic  paraplegia  iq.  v.).  In  cases  of  doubtful  dia^osis  it 
may  be  of  assistance  to  examine  the  urine  for  lead,  after  iodide  of  potassium  has 
been  given  in  five-  to  ten-jBrrain  doses  thrice  daily  for  a  week.  The  method  of  mak- 
ing such  an  examination  will  he  found  in  the  treatises  on  xirinary  analysis.  If 
large  doses  of  iodide  be  given  there  is  some  danger  that  the  lead  will  be  liberal«<l 
too  rapidly  and  that  more  acute  symptoms  may  ensue.  J.  J.  Putnam  has  shown 
that  lead  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  of  healtliy  persons.  The  p:itholojrv  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning  is  still  undetermined.  The  cerebral  symptoms  have  been 
attributed  to  disseminated  foci  of  encephalitis  or  to  more  chronic  degenerntiTP 
processes.  Since  lead  poisoning  may  cause  contracted  kidney  the  possibility  of 
ura?mia  is  also  to  be  considered.  I^ad  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  various 
cases  of  chronic  degeneration  of  tbe  spinid  cord,  and  it  may  act  as  a  cause  of  such 
aflFections,  especially  of  combined  scleroses.     It  is  still  uncertain  whether  surh 
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?neration  is  due  din-i'tly  tn  the  tuxir-  iuHut-uce  of  tlie  U^nd,  or  to  the  severe 
ia  pruduced  by  lead  (finnimre  the  chapter  on  iH-riiiciinis  aiirtjraia).  la  all 
severe  cases  of  chronif  Ic-jd  poisoninp^  indide  of  pnta»sium  should  be  given  for  a 
long  time  to  insure  the  elimination  of  the  lead. — ^K.] 

Arsenical  Paralysis. — Arsenical  ptiralysia  is  rare  in  chronic  ari^enical  poison- 
ing (colors  containing  arsenic,  hangings,  etc.),  but  it  is  much  commoner  after 
acute  poisoning.  After  the  first  violent  gastro-int.eatinal  syinptoma  are  over,  a 
severe  form  of  nervous  disease  manifests  itself  either  immediately  or  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  The  chief  8ym]jtom  of  this  aflFeotion  is  an  extensive  atrophic 
paralysis  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  legs  are  often  afTpcted  alone,  or  at  least  the 
trouble  is  much  more  pronounced  in  them.  The  nmsrlca  of  the  trunk  may  also 
be  involved  in  the  piiralysis.  In  general  the  rule  holds  in  arsenical  paralysis  also 
that  the  extensor  muscles  are  more  affected  than  the  flexors.  Electrical  reaction 
of  degeneration  is  found  in  the  atrophied  muscles.  The  accompanying  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility  are  also  very  characteristic,  either  ani^sthesia.  or  especially' 
parsesthesia  and  severe  puins  in  the  siurnvm.  arms,  imd  legs.  The  nerve-trunks  are 
sometimes  very  sensitive  to  direct  pressure.  Ataxic  disturbances,  similar  to  those 
in  alcoholic  neuritis,  also  occur  as  well  as  paralysis.  Trophic  disturbances  in 
the  nails,  hair,  etc..  have  been  repeatcilly  observed. 

There  are  only  u  few  investiu.itif.ns  in  man  as  to  the  anatomical  cause  of 
arsenical  paralysis,  but  there  can  hardly  lie  a  doubt  that  the  chief  dij^turbiince  is  a 
severe  neuritic  change.  All  the  morbid  symptoms  are  in  harmony  with  this  (see 
the  chapter  on  multiple  neuritis)  as  well  as  the  general  course  of  the  disease, 
which  in  most  cases  ends  favorably.  Of  course  we  must  not  exclude  the  fact  that 
both  in  lead  and  in  arsenical  punilysis  the  cella  in  the  anterior  horns  may  also  be 
affected  in  some  severe  cases. 

Of  the  other  less  frequent  toxic  paralyses  we  may  mention  bore  phosphorus 
paralysis,  copper  and  zinc  paralysis,  and  mercurial  paralysis,  which  in  a  few  cases 
has  been  seen  uft4.'r  thr  therapt^utie  use  of  mercury.  Polyneuritis  must  also  be 
considered  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  paralyses.  Of  organic  compounds, 
carbonic  oxide  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  may  lead  to  toxic  paralyses.  Details  as  to 
the  important  alcoholic  paralysis  will  he  found  in  the  chiipter  on  multiple  neuritis. 


CHAPTER   TTI 
THE    DIPFEBENT    FOBMS    OF    LOCALIZED    SPASM 

1.  Spash  in  the  Motor  Bistbibdtion  of  the  Thioemixus 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  called  trismus.  As  an  independ- 
ent disease  it  is  very  rare,  but  it  often  occurs  as  one  symptom  in  complicated 
forms  of  spasm  and  other  nervous  affections,  as  in  tetanus,  in  the  epileptic  attack, 
in  hysteria,  meningitis,  etc.  Both  jaws  are  pressed  firmly  together,  and  we  can 
feel  through  the  cheeks  the  hani  and  ten.se  masseters.  In  unilateral  spasm  of  the 
pterygoids  the  lower  jaw  ia  pushed  laterally  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication — masticatory  facia)  spasm — con- 
sists of  a  paroxysmal  and  constant  movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  almost  always  in 
a  vertical,  but  rarely  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  sinjjle  movements  follow  one 
another  usually  in  a  re^ul.ir,  rapid  rhythm,  and  produce  an  audible  chattering 
of  the  teeth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue  is  often  in- 
jured. 
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The  fiuise  of  these  spasms  ran  not  nlwnys  be  e.8tablishetl.  Sometimes  thej 
seem  to  be  of  retiex  origin,  as  in  affections  of  the  lower  jnw,  the  teeth,  or  even  of 
(liHt;int  parts.  We  once  saw  a  case  which  histed  for  a  year  which  was  said 
to  have  arisen  from  a  severe  f right,  and  whieh  therefore  must  be  rejfardwl  ds 
"  hysterical,''  and  also  a  case  of  r-lonir  spasm  in  a  ten-year-old  boy  in  the  mas- 
setera  and  inylo-hj'oids  of  hysterical  origin. 

The  treutuient,  apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  primary  affection,  must 
aim  at  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  one.  such  aa  decayed  teeth. 
In  other  respects  electricity  is  of  value  in  many  cases,  applied  either  by  pawing 
the  constant  current  throug'h  the  muscles,  by  faradizing  them,  or  by  usins;  the 
wire  brush.  Of  internal  remedies  we  may  try  narcotics,  bromide  of  jKitussiuni, 
atropine,  etc. 

Artificial  feeding  is  of  great  importance,  if  thr-  patient  can  not  take  f ood  vol- 
nntarily  from  a  persistent  trismua.  It  is  best  to  introduce  a  small  tvi*ophagcBl 
fube  through  the  nose  into  the  iTsophagus.  Rectal  feeding  is  insufficient  (or  fi 
permanent  method,  but  still  it  is  sometimes  of  service.  In  some  cases  a  svc- 
cessful  attempt  has  been  made  to  overcome  the  closure  of  the  jaws  grndunlly  l.v 
pushing  wooden  wedges  between  the  teeth. 


2.  Clootc  Faoal  Spasm 
{Mimetic  Facial  Spattn.    facial  7^«.     ConvuUitt  Tic) 

We  know  little  that  is  definite  as  to  the  iT-tiology  of  facial  spasm,  the  most  fre- 
quent and   practically   the  most   important  form  of  isolated  spasm.     In  some 
cases,  perhaps,  the  disease  is  to  be  referred  to  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial, 
from  exposure  to  cold,  aural  affections,  uv  disturbances  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
\BUch  as  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery  pressing  on  the  trunk  of  the  facial,  ns 
was  seen  in  one  case),  or  else  to  a  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerve  as  in  trigeminul 
neuralgia,  etc.     It  may  be  that  many  cast^  are  not  of  iioripheral  but  of  central 
origin,  from  the  facial  ccntor  in  the  cerebral  cortex.    The  diseai*e  may  also  appeiiT 
after  violent  mental  excitement.    Finally,  imitation  and  the  habit  of  grimacing 
play  a  part  in  many  cases,  especially  in  children,  that  is  not  to  be  underestimated  i 
(hysterical  facial  spasm).    At  any  rate  we  may  see  from  what  has  b<x>n  said  that 
we  should  not  judge  all  cases  of  mimetic  facial  spasm  in  the  same  way,  but  it  \%' 
the  most  characteristic  cases,  due  apparently  to  organic  causes,  which  usually  1 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.     Repeated  obscrvatiotis  have  established  thej 
fact  that  the  disposition  to  the  disease  is  heightened  by  a  general  hereditary! 
neuropathic  taint.    The  tendency  to  twitch  the  facial  muscles  is  very  often  noticed-] 
in  nervous  and  irritable  persons,  but  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  tbisf 
grimacing  and  the  true  facial  spasm  Avith  its  lightning-like  muscular  contractions,"! 

The  symptoms  of  true  convulsive  tic  consist  of  alternating,  short,  lightning*^ 
like  contmctions  in  almost  all  the  muscles  sujiplied  by  the  facial.    The  disease  is 
usually  unilateral,  often  exten<Hng  over  the  whole  distribution  of  the  facial,  butl 
sometimes  confined  only  to  individual  parts — partial  facial  spasm.     Sonietinie»J 
the  contractions  are  almost  constant,  though  varying  in   intensity,  so  that  the^ 
patient  involuntarily  mokes  the  strangest  faces;  but  they  often  appear  in  sepa- 
rate attacks,  which  last  but  a  short  time,  and  are  interrui)ted  by  completely  free 
intervals.    The  attacks  arise  without  any  special  cause,  or  they  may  be  excited  by 
talking,  voluntary  movements,  sensory  and  mental   impressions,  ete.     In  some 
very  severe  cases  the  contractions  also  invade  the  neighboring  territory — the  mus 
cles  of  mastication,  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  even  the  upiper  arm. 
Vi>lnntary  motion  in  the  muscles  is  perfectly  normal.  e.Tcept  for  the  disturbir 
influence  of  the  spasmodic  movements.     All  sensory  disturbances  are  also  lack- 
ing; there  is  neither  anesthesia  nor  pain. 
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common  partiul  fonu  of  facial  sya-sm,  which  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
deserves  special  meiitiuii — blepharospasm,  or  spasm  of  the  eyt'li«ls — that 
19,  a  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  in  the  orbicularis  ptalpebrarum.  The  tonic  form 
may  be  i<f  reflex  origin  in  affections  of  the  eye,  but  snmetimes  it  is  excited  from 
other  regions  of  the  trigeminus.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  bilateral,  nnd  it  may  last  for 
days  or  weeks^  sometimes  with  occasional  interruptions.  Graefo  first  notietnJ  that 
the  spasm  could  sometimes  be  instantly  checked  by  pressure  on  the  points  of 
exit  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  and  often  by  pressure  upon  certain  parts 
of  the  vertebral  column  or  other  parts  uf  the  bc^dy,  so  that  the  eyelids  *'  fly  up 
as  if  by  a  spring."  The  author  has  no  doubt  that  in  such  cases  we  usually  have  to 
do  with  conditions  of  hysterical  spxsm.  Clonic  spasm  of  the  lids,  nictitating 
ipasm,  consists  of  a  spasmodic  winking  and  contraction  of  the  eyes,  which  is  sorae- 
^mes  almost  constant.  Here,  too,  we  can  often  make  out  a  reflex  origin  for  the 
ipasm,  but  frequently  we  can  not  tind  any  cause. 

Facial  spasm,  in  its  severe  forms,  and  especially  blepharospasm,  is  always  a 

j^oublesome  disease  for  the  patient,  and  causes  very  much  disturbance.     The 

course  is  often  very  tedious.     Sometimes  there  are  long  intervals,  us  we  have 

seen  during  pregnancy,  and  then  the  spasm  begins  anew.    In  not  very  rare  cases 

yffection  becomes  habitual  and  lasts  for  life, 
reatment  is,  therefore,  usually  a  diflicuk  and  thankless  task.  The  best  results 
bl^.obtained  where  we  can  succeed  in  removing  any  reflex  cause  of  the  spasm, 
ifettracting  decayed  teeth,  treating  affections  of  the  eye.  or.  in  f>onie  eases, 
resecting  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  In  applying  electricity,  our  chief  attention 
Biust  be  directed  to  any  pressure  points,  to  which  we  make  a  stabile  apiiliealiou  of 
the  anode  of  the  constant  current.  If  there  are  no  pressure  points,  we  put  the 
knode  on  the  trunk  of  the  facial  and  the  different  branches  of  the  jjes  anserinus. 
mn  cases  of  reflex  origin  Berger  obtained  good  results  by  applying  the  anode  to  the 
©cciput,  just  under  the  protuberanee,  while  the  cathode  whs  held  in  the  hand — 
IpalvanizatJon  of  the  medulla.  The  single  sitting  should  last  five  or  ten  minutes. 
The  faradic  current- — a  slowly  "  swelling  current  "  *— has  ali+o  been  rec-otiuneiided. 
Of  internal  remedies  w^e  should  first  try  bromide  of  potassium,  and  then  arsenic, 
htropine,  curare,  or  oxide  of  zinc.  The  action  of  these  drugs  is  always  very  uncer- 
iaim  A  favorable  result,  however,  has  been  obtained  by  nerve-stretching,  in  a  part 
Df  the  cases  operated  on,  at  least  so  far  that  the  ensuing  paralysis  troubles  the 
patient  less  than  the  constant  twitching.  When  the  paralysis  ceases  the  twitch- 
ings  usually  begin  again,  but  in  some  cases  the  benefit  has  been  permanent.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  mention  that  the  use  of  the  rod-hot  iron  has  sometimes  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  decided  improvement  of  the  spnsm  in  old  cases.  We  employ  cauteriza- 
on  along  the  cervical  vertebra?,  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  or  on  any  existing 
easure  points,  by  means  of  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery. 
In  the  cases  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  oi^anic  spasm,  but  are 
be  classed  as  hysterical,  due  to  bud  habits,  etc.,  a  methodical  trainimr  of  the 
ill  by  gymnastic  exercises  may  be  attended  with  the  best  results. 

3.  Spasu  in  tuk  Region  of  the  nypooL.oss.\L  Nerve.  Lingual  Spasm 
though  the  tongue  is  often  implicnted  in  complicated  forms  of  spasm,  such 
sterical  or  epileptic  spasms,  isolated  spasms  in  it  are  very  rarely  seen. 
hey  are  relatively  most  common  in  hysteria.  They  occur,  however,  either  in  a 
jilonic  or  a  tonic  form,  and  then  they  cause  a  marked  disturbHiice  of  speech,  or 
iven  of  rt«piration.  if  the  spasm  draw  the  tongue  backward.  In  the  latter  case 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  inhalations  of  chloroform,  anil  tn  draw  the  tongue 
bnvard  by  force. 


r*  A  current  that  begins  weak,  and  is  (rruJaalty  made  ««tr»inirt'r  and  ilicn  wpakcr.— K.] 


disease  vi  the  nervous  system  or  of  the  cervical  vertebra*,  rheumatic  or  other  pvll 
factors,  reflex  influences,  etc.;  but  a  general  neuropathic  constitutioii  certainly 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  thtwe  fortns  of  spa^m.  Although  the 
spasms  in  the  different  muscular  repions  nre  often  combined  with  one  another, 
we  can  still  distinguish  the  chief  septirate  forms. 

Spasms  in  thk  DisTumrTioN  ok  tiik  Accessory  Nkrve, — In  clonic  spasm  of 
the  accessory-  there  are  brief  or  more  persistent  twitchings  of  the  he.nd,  which 
may  attain  great  severity.     Where  there  is  a  predominating  unilateral  «inu«d 
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"ra"the  stenio-mastoid,  tbe  head  is  turned  to  the  opposite  aide  at  every  contrac- 
tion of  this  muscle,  and  tliu  chin  is  also  somewhat  raised.  In  unilateral  spasm 
of  the  trapezius,  when  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  muscle  is  usually  affecte<l. 
the  head  is  drawn  backward  toward  the  affected  side  against  the  shoulder. 
In  bilateral  and  combined  spasm  of  these  muscles  we  see  severe  shaking  and 
nodding  movemeutii  of  the  head — the  so-called  nodding  spasms,  "  salaam  convul- 
sions"— which  have  been  observed  chiefly  in  children.  They  may  also  be  excite<l 
in  like  manner  by  contractions  of  other  nnisclcs  of  the  neck  (rectus  capitis,  longus 
colli).  In  tonic  spasm  of  the  accessory  the  head  is  constantly  fixed  in  the  ab- 
normal position  described  above,  and  it  can  not  bo  bri»uglit  back  passively  to  its 
normal  position  at  all,  or  only  ineompleteiy.  The  oblique  position  of  the  head  in 
unilateral  t^mic  spnsin  of  the  sterno-ma.stoid  is  calleKl  spastic  torticollis  (caput 
ohstipum  spajcficum ).  The  affection  called  rheumatic  torticollis  hardly  belongs 
here,  since  it  is  probably  due  to  a  rheu- 
matic myositis  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

Tonic  and  clonic  spasm  of  the  spleni- 
113  (Fig.  Ill)  is  also  isolated,  or  com- 
bined with  spasm  of  the  accessory.  In 
this  the  head  is  drawn  backward  and 
t*iwanl  the  affected  side,  and  thus  we 
can  feel  the  muscular  swelling  pro- 
truding to  the  outside  of  the  cervi- 
cal portion  of  the  trapezius.  Spasm  of 
the  obliquus  capitis  is  probably  the 
cauBe  of  the  so-called  rotator^'  tic,  in 
which  there  are  genuine  spasmodic  rota- 
tory movements  of  the  head. 

The  course  of  the  forms  of  spnsm 
described  is  usually  very  tedious.  There 
are  mild  cases  which  recover  in  a  short 
time,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
these  forma  of  spasm  develop  into  a  very 
distressing,  habitual,  chronic  affection. 
In  these  eases  any  steady  occupation, 
such  as  reading  or  writing,  is  rendered  |,.jg  ]i] 

almost  impossible  by  the  cnnstuntly  re- 
curring spasmodic  lateral  and   rotatory 

movements  of  the  head.  Any  mental  excitement,  a  feeling  that  he  is  noticed,  etc., 
increase  the  patient's  spasms,  while  they  become  mikk-r  when  he  is  completely  at 
ease.  In  some  cases  the  twitching  ceases  entirely  when  the  body  is  wholly  at  rest, 
but  it  returns  at  once  on  any  voluntary  movement.  Combinations  of  the  different 
forma  of  spasm  occur  in  the  most  varied  ways.  Facial  tic  may  be  associated  with 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  In  (he  severest  cases  the  spaxm  may  extend 
even  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  unn.  The  oeonrrence  of  mental  disturbances 
Cmelnncholia,  confusional  insanity)  has  been  repeatedly  seen.  All  this  favors  the 
theory  of  the  central  nature  of  the  disease.  The  patient's  general  condition  may 
finally  become  very  poor.    Many  full  into  the  morphine  habit. 

Trfatment. — Tn  some  eases  electricity  has  brought  about  recovery,  or  at  least 
improvement.  The  method  of  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of  the  anode 
to  the  affected  nerves  and  muscles,  or  of  the  use  of  a  swelling  faradic  current,  or 
of  the  faradic  brush  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  muscles.  Very  often  we  have  to 
change  the  method,  and  we  must  try  to  find  out.  by  testing,  the  most  efficient  way 
to  emydoy  electricity.  We  may  try  <*}iutirtu3  massage  of  the  affected  muscles.  We 
have  greater  confidence  in  methodical  gywmastic  exercises  carried  out  persistently 


-Hpiwm  itf  ih)'  riKlit  N|il«'uiiiH  capitis, 
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for  fi  loiiK  time.     Of  otht^r  rt'mt>dies,  narcotics,  such  as  subcutaneous  inj« 
of  TOtirpbiiKs  arc  iitdis[>C'iisablt  in  ^^evere  cases,  but  we  nnist  be  ver>'  cartful  hi 
their  use.     We  may  also  try  bromide  of  potassium,  antipyrinc,  arsenic  [bcllji 
donna],  and  other  nervines.    In  severe  cases  we  resort  to  the  use  of  the  red-ho 
iron  to  the  back  of  the  neck.    Other  observer's,  and  we  ourselves,  have  seen  gxx 
results  from  it,  but  of  course  benefit  does  not  always  follow.    We  may  also  advig 
nerve-stretching,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  advantage.     [Resection  of  the  affecu 
nerves  has  also  been  performed  in  many  cases  with  some  alleged  benefit.    Brissiitid 
and  other  French  observers  olfim  that  many  of  the  cases  of  torticollis  are  of  psy-J 
cliical  origin  (hysterical?),  and  that  they  are  cured  by  appropriate  mental  freat-j 
ment, — K.j    Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  we  may  give  great  relief  to  miiujrj 
patients  by  suitably  applied  mechanical  supports, 

f).    vSpASMS   in   TJIK    Ml'St'LES  OF    TllK    Sliori-OKR    AND    ArM 

Clonic  spasms  in  the  upper  extremity  are  probably  usually  of  central  origi 
They  are  rarely  isolated*  as  in  the  peeturalis  major,  but  are  more  frequently  coi 
bined  with  other  forms  of  spasm  and  other  nervous  symptoms.     They  sometime* 
seem  to  be  of  reflex  origin,  a8  in  the  clonic  spasms  associated  with  brachial  ueU' 
ralgiu,  and  also  the  spasms  sometimes  rteen  in  umputaticm-stumps.    For  many 
these  forms  of  spaym  the  cause  is  still  wholly  uuknf»wn. 

Isolated  tonic  spiistns,  iti  .single  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  in  the  np;«r 
extremity,  have  been  reixniiedly  observed.    Tonic  spasm  of  the  rhomboidei  caiwer' 
an  oblique  position  of  the  scapula,  sa  that  its  inner  border  runs  obliquely  upward 
and  (iiitvvard  from  below  and  inward.    This  miikes  it  hard  to  raise  the  arm  aborti 
the  horizontal  line,  as  in  serratus  paralysis,  but  the  separation  of  the  scapula  frow 
the  chest-wall,  which  is  so  ver>'  characteristic  of  the  latter,  is  wanting.    Timi* 
spasm  in  tlie  levator  aiiguH  scapuhe  is  rare,  except  in  conuectiou  with  spasm  of 
the  rhomboidei  or  trapeziu,*.     In  it  the  shoulder  is  raised  and  the  head  is  bent 
a  little  to  the  affected  side.     Isolated  tonic  spasms  in  the  pectoralis  major,  lati*- 
simus  dorsi,  deltoid,  etc.,  are,  on   the  whole,  easy  to  recognize,  but  they  are 
of  very  rare  occiiri'ence.     Tonic  flexor  spasms  of  the  hand  and  fingers  are  more 
common.    We  have  ourselves  seen  several  such  cases,  which  lasted  for  months.   In 
one  case  the  spasm  could  at  once  be  relieved  by  placing  the  anode  of  a  moderately 
strong  galvanic  current  on  the  mi-iiiiin  nerve.     In  another  case  the  flexor  itpasm  o' 
the  lingers  had  followed  a  mild  acute  inflammation   of  the  wrist-joint.     Brief 
tojiic  spasms  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  thumb  muscles  are  of  quit* 
comniuii  (iccurrence.     They  are  seen  eHpecinlly  in  persons  who  have  to  do  S(»tn<" 
severe  and  persistent  bodily  work,  also  in  alcoholie  subjects,  patients  with  gastric 
disease  or  chronic  nephritis,  in  hysteria,  etc.     Some  of  these  forms  of  8pa*«tn 
should  perhaps  be  classed  as  tetany,  a  special  form  of  spasm  which  will  be  fuU.v 
described  later. 

We  can  scarcely  give  any  general  rules  for  prognosis  or  treatment.  It  is  «lwn« 
important  to  remove  any  troidile  which  may  cause  tiie  spasm.  We  may  also  try. 
first  of  all,  electricity  (a  stabile  galvanic  current,  ai»plying  the  anode  to  flu' 
affected  muscles  mid  tlieir  nerves)  and  methodical  g>^mnastics,  the  latter  fspi'- 
ciflUy  in  all  cases  having  any  relntiim  to  hysteria  (fj.  v.). 

6.  Sf'.\siis  in  the  Muscles  of  tue  I^weu  Extremjtv 
Clonic  spasms  in  the  musclea  of  the  lower  extremity  are  always,  with  rnfv 
exceptions,  a  symptom  of  spiual  or  cerebral  disease.  Of  the  tonic  spasms  the 
most  frequent  and  the  best  known  are  the  painful  spasms  in  the  calves,  or  cramps, 
which  are  apt  to  come  on  after  great  muscular  exertion,  mountain-climbing. «"" 
dancing.  Many  persons  have  an  especially  marked  pretlisposition  to  such  crfltnp*' 
which  readily  conae  on,  especially  after  making  certain  raovoraents  or  holding  fi^^ 
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in  a  certain  positiou.  Similar  painful  ernmps  Bometimes  eonie  in  other 
.66  beside*  the  calves,  as  in  the  abductor  hallueis,  etc.  Constantly  recurriny:. 
sive,  and  pminful  spasms  in  the  leg  muscles  may,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a 
distressing  atfection  which  is  hard  to  remove.  In  most  of  these  cases  there 
pobably  conditions  of  irritation  occurring  in  the  muscles  themselves.  Other 
spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  rare,  but  individual  cases 
•lated  tonic  spasm  in  the  abductors,  in  the  ilio-psoas,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
»,  etc.,  have  been  observed.  More  extensive  tonic  contractures  of  the  muscles 
i  leg  are  not  very  rare  in  hysteria,  especially  in  the  hysteria  of  children. 
Jtatory  Reflex  Spasm. — In  this  place  we  may  mention  a  peculiar  form  of 
1,  to  whii'li  iSanibergcr  has  given  the  name  of  "  saltatory  reflex  spasm." 
shows  itself  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  never  when  the  patient 
.et  in  bed,  but  only  when  he  tries  to  stand  or  to  walk.  As  soon  as  the  soles 
J  feet  touch  the  floor,  such  v^igorous  contractions  are  set  up  in  the  muscles  of 
jgB  as  to  force  the  patient  to  keep  up  a  constant  hopping,  jumping,  or  trip- 
■The  heels  are  also  usually  raised  spasmodically,  and  in  many  cases  the 
at  would  certainly  fall  if  he  were  not  supported.  In  the  pure  forms  of 
ory  spasm,  on  physical  examination  we  can  usually  make  out  nothing  but 
traordinarj-  increase  of  the  reflexes,  especially  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  but  in 
cases  there  may  also  be  other  nervous  symptnnis.  According  to  our  jvresent 
ies  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  cases  described  as  "  saltatory  re- 
pasm  "  are  without  exception  hysterical. 

Certain  similar  affections  exist  as  endemic  neuroses.  In  the  "jumpers"  of 
e  the  spasms  may  be  produced  by  any  excitement.  In  other  forms  the 
OS  are  compelli?d  to  imitate  everything  they  see  or  hear.  The  curious 
ion  observed  in  Sibc-ria,  Java,  and  elsewhere,  known  as  latah  or  myriachit, 
ied  to  this  Injuble.  Alcoliolism,  cold,  and  privation  seem  to  be  important 
ctgical  factors,  and  these  affections  probably  have  some  relation  to  hys- 
-K.] 

rthTOg^ryposis. — As  an  appendix  we  would  here  consider  briefly  a  remark- 
jisease,  the  so-called  arthrogryposis,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  children  in  the 
'ears  of  life,  and  consists  of  persistent  tonic  spasms  and  contractures  of  one 
*n  of  all  four  extremities.  The  disease  usually  develops  quite  acutely,  and 
rim  its  course  with  fever  and  rather  severe  general  symptoms..  The  legs  are 
I  either  in  a  position  of  rigid  extension,  or  they  are  drawn  up  spasmodically 
e  body,  and  can  not  be  extended  passively  even  with  violence.  The  arms 
?xed,  and  the  hands  and  fingers  arc  hIho  fixed  in  some  position  of  contracture. 
ailder  cases  may  recover  after  a  few  weeks,  but  we  have  seen  two  cases  which 
i  fatally,  in  which  the  autopsy  gave  an  absolutely  negative  result.  The 
■e  of  this  quite  rare  affection  is  still  wholly  unkjiown  t^  us.  Sevenil  imthors 
of  late  tried  to  identify  arthrogryposis  with  tetany  (q.  v.),  which  wo  can  not 
t,  at  least  not  in  all  cases.  In  crtntrast  to  tetany  we  have  in  arthrogryposis 
ibroken  tonic  rigidity  of  the  extremities  lasting  for  days  or  even  weeks.  In 
d  to  treatment,  prolonged  warm  baths  are  especially  to  be  recommended, 
cautious  use  of  galvanism,  massage,  the  bromide  salt^s  internally,  etc.,  may 
le  tried. 

7.  Spasms  in  ttie  Respir.^tory  Mlscles 

onic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  has  been  seen  in  a  few  rare  cases.  The  lower 
of  the  thorax  is  much  cx|)nnded,  the  epigastrium  is  protruded,  and  the 
ration,  which  shows  intense  dyspnrea,  can  be  perfitrnu-d  •luly  by  the  upper 
of  the  thorax.  The  depression  and  immobility  of  llio  iliuphragtn  ran  be  made 
»n  percussion.  Many  patients  have  a  severe  pain  in  the  rHgiim  of  the  dia- 
The  condition  is  not  without  danger  and  demands  instant  interference: 
56 
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iuhalations  of  chlorDform,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine,  a  warm 
with  a  cool  tshowor-bath  after  it,  faradization  of  the  skin  in  the  region  of  t| 
diaphragm,  galvanization  of  thf  phreiiics,  etc. 

Clonic  Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm. — Singultus. — The  well-known  "hiccough' 
or  "  sob,"  due  to  a  sudden  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  aasociatwi 
with  a  brief  inspiratory  sound,  is  in  its  mild  forms  a  very  frequent  conditioi^^j 
which  soon  passes  off;  but  it  sometimes  increases  to  a  persistent,  obstinate,  Biy|^| 
very  troublesonie  affection,  which  may  last  for  weeks  or  months.    Uysterical  hic- 
cough is  the  most  frequent.    This  comes  on  especially  after  mental  ejccitemeiil. 
and  it  may  sometimes  last,  with  short  interruptions,  for  weeks  or  even  mont 
Persistent  hiccough  may  also  be  excited  refiexly  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  t: 
testines,  peritoneum,  etc.     lu  some  cases  the  hiccough  depends  iip<^>n  n  direi 
lesion  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  case  of  tubercular  mediastini 
pericarditis.    We  have  also  seen  hiccough  lasting  for  hours  in  cerebral  apoplexy 
and  in  chronic  myelitis  extending  to  the  cervical  cord. 

In  the  milder  cases  hiccough  soon  passes  oflF  without  special  treatment.  Hold- 
ing  the  breath.  i>rcssure  on  the  cloyed  glottis,  blows  on  the  back,  etc.,  are  pnx<*! 
duros  generally  known  by  the  laity,  and  they  are  often  used  to  suppress  hiccougl 
In  hysterical  hiccough  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time  energetic  mental  treat- 
ment will  often  rapidly  lead  to  the  voluntary  suppression  of  the  spasmodic  inove^l 
ments  and  thus  to  complete  recovery.  Such  treatment  is  often  aided  by  the  in- 
fluence  (in  part  merely  suggestive)  of  some  internal  remedy,  such  as  bromide  oli 
potassium,  or  the  use  of  electricity.  In  severe  hiccough  due  to  organic  disease 
must  sometimes  resort  to  narcotics  (large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassiiim,  opium, 
morphine,  inhalations  of  chloroform).  The  constant  current  to  the  phrenic 
nerve  or  faradization  of  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  sometimes  acts  beneficifllly. 

Complicated  respiratory  spasms,  cither  in  the  form  of  spasmodically  accelpi 
ated  and  forced  breathing,  or  spasms  combined  with  all  s<irts  of  other  sympt-nmv' 
with  many  gurgling  noises,  eructations,  etc.,  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
hysteria.    We  have  ourselves  counted  in  one  such  case  over  two  hundred  respira- 
tions a  minute  1     The  best  remedy  for  most  of  these  forms  of  spasm,  and  one 
which  often  acts  instantly,  is  a  cool  bath  with  energetic  cold  shower-baths. 
yawning   spasm    (chasmits,    oscedo)^    sneezing   spasm    (sternutati-o    convuUivt^ 
ptnrmvs),  laughing  and  weeping  spasms,  coughing  spasm,  etc.,  also  belong  tn  t 
respiratory  spasms.    We  once  saw  an  instructive  example  of  the  latter  in  a  bofj 
ten  years  old*  undoubtedly  due  to  hysteria.     A  peculiar,  hollow,  barking  oimjrk; 
came  on  as  a  "reflex"  (that  is,  due  to  association  of  ideas)  either  sijontaneousl^ 
or  on  pinching  any  part  of  the  skin.    The  aflfection  lasted  for  som^  wiv>k:5,  find 
then  disappeared  quite  suddenly. 


CHAPTEK  TV 
WBITEB'S    CRAMP    AND    ALLIED    PROFESSIONAL    NEUROSES 


WnrrER's  cramp  (graphospasm,  mogigraphia)   is  the  commonest  form  of 
whole  class  of  peculiar  disturbances  of  motion,  to  which  Bonedikt  gave  the  appr 
priate  name  of  "professional  neuroses  of  co-ordination."     Their  characterifiti 
feature  is  that  the  disturbance  in  a  certain  group  of  muscles  appears  only 
these  muscles  come  into  harmonious  action,  in  some  de6nit«  and  usually  sou 
delicate  and  complicated  occupation.     Although   the  persons  who   suffer, 
writer's  cramp  can  move  and  use  the  muscles  of  their  right  ann  and  hanJ 
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ordinary  purposes  in  &  perfectly  normal  manner,  these  same  muscles  at  once 
refuse  their  service  when  the  patient  begins  to  write.  In  this  case  the  disturbauce 
can  not  lie  in  the  innervation  of  the  individiml  muscles  themselves,  but  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  form  of  their  associated  action — that  is,  it  must  be  a  disturb- 
ance of  co-ordination.  It  therefore  becomee  very  probable  that  the  cause  of  the 
spasm  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  peripheral  parts,  but  in  the  centers.  We  are 
convinced  that  writer's  cramp  and  the  allied  occupation  neuroses  are  due  to  dis- 
turbances of  the  centrnl  (cortical)  innervation.  Writer's  cramp  is  a  morbid  con- 
dition in  writing  similar  to  stuttering  in  speaking.  Over-exertion  in  writing 
plays  the  most  important  part  as  an  etiological  factor.  Writer's  cramp  is  there- 
fore seen  chiefly,  but  of  course  not  exeluHively,  in  those  persons  whose  occupation 
entails  continuous  writing,  especially  in  secretaries,  merchants,  bureau  officials, 
etc.  A  general  nervous  predisposition  seems  also  very  notably  to  increase  the 
tendency  to  writer's  cramp.  Most  cases  are  associated  with  pronounced  neuras- 
thenic symptoms.  Mental  factors  (fright,  anxiety)  sometimes  play  an  unmistak- 
able part.  Attention  has  also  been  called  U>  the  fact  that  bad  pens,  such  as  hard 
steel  pens,  improper  methods  of  holding  the  pen  in  writing,  etc.,  may  favor  the 
development  of  writer's  cramp. 

Symptoms. — The  e.Hsentiai  symptom  of  writer's  cramp  is  the  appearance  of 
certain  disturbance.'*  at  every  attempt  to  write,  which  render  writing  verj'  difficult 
or  entirely  impossible.  The  affection  usually  begins  gradually,  but  increases  quite 
rapidly.  For  the  precise  characterization  of  the  disturbance  Benedikt  has  dis- 
tinguished three  forms  of  writer's  cramp,  but  they  run  into  one  another  in  various 
ways.  The  spastic  form  is  the  most  frequent.  The  patient  scarcely  begins  to 
write  when  contractions  or  tonic  spasms  come  on  in  the  different  fingers.  The  pen 
is  either  pressed  spasmcuHcally  deep  into  the  paper,  or,  when  it  is  moved,  it  makes 
very  faulty  irregular  movements.  We  very  often  see  a  tonic  spaam  of  the  pro- 
nators of  the  forearm  set  in  on  each  attempt  to  write.  Writing  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances wholly  impossible,  or  it  is  done  only  with  the  greatest  exertion,  and 
the  characters  are  also  utterly  distorted,  unequal,  and  mingled  with  false  strokes 
and  blots.  Finally,  in  the  tremulous  form  of  writer's  cramp  there  is  such  a 
marked  tremor  in  the  right  hand  at  every  attempt  to  write  that  the  letters  are 
completely  illegible.  We  have  seen  several  such  cases  in  children,  which  we  have 
regarded  as  distinctly  hysterical. 

In  the  paralytic  form  the  disturbance  is  chiefly  a  tired  feeling  in  the  right 
arm  of  rapid  onset,  like  paralysis,  and  it  ia  often  associated  with  pain.  This  form 
of  disturbance  in  writing  ought  not  properly  to  be  classed  with  writer's  cramp, 
since  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  "  paralytic  ''  form  of  "  cramp." 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  motility  of  the  right  arm  in  every  other  respect  ia 
usually  perfectly  normal,  but  sometimes  analogous  symptoms  also  appear  in  the 
same  patient  in  many  other  fine  emplojTuents,  such  as  sewing,  piano-playing,  etc. 
The  sensibility  is  usually  unaffected,  except  for  the  muscular  pains  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  frequent  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  forearm  and  fingorn.  A  few 
painful  pressure-points  have  Bometimea  been  found  on  the  cervient  ntid  dc^rsal 
vertebrrei.  We  should  also  examine  the  peripheral  nerves,  since  painful  thick- 
enings are  sometimes  said  to  be  found  in  them,  which  possibly  stand  in  a  causal 
relation  to  the  disease.  If  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  are  generally  neurotic, 
as  is  almost  always  the  case,  they  often  complain  at  the  same  time  of  headaohes, 
mental  uneasiness,  general  weakness,  etc.  In  such  cast's  the  degree  of  the  dis- 
turbance, as  we  have  said,  ia  always  very  much  influenced  by  mental  conditions 
(excitement,  anxiety),  just  as  is  the  case  in  stuttering.  We  knew  a  patient  who 
could  not  write  a  word,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  effort,  if  any  one  were  looking 
at  him,  but  otherwise  he  wrote  a  beautiful  flowing  hand. 

The  diagnosis  of  writer's  cramp  is   almost  always  easy.     We  must  guard 
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against  confusing  it  with  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as  chorea,  paralysis 
tans,   multiple   sclerosis,   beginning  niusculur  atrophy,   or  agraphia,   which, 
course,  umler  some  circumstances  may  lead  to  disturbances  in  writing. 

The  prognosis  is  always  to  be  given  with  reserve.    Complete  recoveries  wit 
out  doubt  do  occur,   but  many  cases  are  extremely  obstinate  and  others   are 
incurable.    Kelapses  are  also  very  common  even  after  improvement  has  set  iu^-y 
Many  patients  are  obliged  to  choose  another  calling  in  consequence  of  theuH 
trouble.  ^^ 

The  treatment  begins  first  with  the  command  to  give  up  writing  entirely  for 
several  weeks.  If  this  command  can  be  obeyed,  the  mere  rest  may  be  of  service 
in  mild  incipient  eases.  Certain  contrivances  for  writing,  which  the  patient  can 
beat  test  himself,  are  often  of  advantage,  such  as  sticking  the  jjen-bolder  through 
a  cork,  using  a  large  pen-holder,  a  change  in  the  way  of  holding  the  pen  and  in  the, 
position  of  the  arm,  etc.  Nusabaum  has  invented  a  kind  of  bracelet  to  which  tJ 
pen-holder  is  fastened,  and  which  ia  held  firmly  by  the  outspread  fingers, 
ing  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  which  is  often  tried  by  patients,  usually  leads 
no  good  result,  since  the  cramp  very  soon  appears  in  the  left  hand  also. 

Of  the  special  methods  of  treating  writer's  cramp  the  application  of  galvanis 
deserves  the  first  mention.     Avoiding  nil  strong  currents  and  variations  of 
current,  we  apply  the  stabile  anode  to  the  brachial  plexus,  and  also  to  the  differen 
nerves  (especially  if  they  be  sensitive  to  pressiire)  and  the  affected  muscles,  fo 
five  or  ten  minutes.    The  cathode  is  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ceirvical  vertebne.^ 
If  painful  points  are  found,  they  receive  special  treatment.     We  may  also  use 
galvanism,  as  an  experiment,  through  the  head.    Of  late,  massage  and  especis 
methodical  gymnastics  have  shown  still  more  favorable  results  than  electric 
treatment,  but  the  use  of  them  demands  special  technical  skill,  and  thercfoi 
they  have  so  far  obtained  excellent  results  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  certain  specia 
ists;  but  such  a  methodical  re-educufion  in  the  movements  employed  in  writii 
should  always  be  tried.    We  can  very  rarely  promise  success  from  internal  ret 
dies  such  as  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnine,  atropine,  etc.,  but  those  met 
ods  of  treatment  often  act  favorably  which  aid  the  general  strength  of  the  nen'otJ 
system,  such  as  cold-water  cures,  sea-bathing,  and  residence  at  a  mountain  resor 
In  writer's  cramp,  just  as  in  stuttering,  we  see  very  plainly  the  influence 
mental  factors  (rest,  increasing  or  diminishing  self-confidence,  excitement,  et 
upon  the  trouble. 

As  an  appendix  we  will  mention  here  some  other  professional  neiiroBee 
are  occasionally  seen.     They  are  the  piano-player's  cramp,  which  is  seen  e»j 
cially  in  yoiing  conservatory  pupils,  violin-  and  Velio-player's  cramp,  telegraphei 
cramp,  tailors  cramp,  milker's  cramp,  the  peculiar  disturbances  of  innervation 
the  hands  which  often  occur  in  cigar- rollers,  etc.    In  the  lower  extremities 
seems  to  be  an  analogous  affection  in  ballet-dancers,  and  also  in  sewing-mac 
girls,  turners,  etc.    We  have  seen  professional  cramp  in  the  tongue  in  a  clari< 
net-player.    The  special  points  in  the  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  all  the 
forms  of  cramp  are  in  large  part  analogous  to  the  conditions  d&scribed  in  writer 
cramp.    Tn  piano-players  the  neurosis  appears  chiefly  in  the  paretic  form— mil 
fatigue — and  is  usually  associated  with  quite  severe  pains,  that  conae  on  duril 
playing,  in  certain  parts  of  the  arm.    In  regard  to  treatment,  the  best  results 
obtained  by  energetic  massage,  but  general  treatment  (iron,  cold  baths,  a  count 
residence)  is  never  to  be  neglected.    Finally,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  in  oer 
laborious  occupations  that  are  persistently  practi(*ed,  a  severe  group  of  nc 
symptoms  may  also  arise.    For  example.  Tlirt  has  lately  described  an  ai 
which  occurs  in  sewing-machine  girls,  and  is  characterized  by  disturbances  ' 
sibility,  pain,  paraesthesia,  and  in  some  cases  anaesthesia,  ataxia,  absence  of 
tendon  reflexes,  and  swaying  with  the  eyes  shut.    The  disease  thus  recalls 
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closely  the  picture  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  it  is  curable  with  proper  treatiueut. 
Therefore  Hirt  suspected  an  afTectiou  of  the  peripherai  nerves.  Similar  syuiptoms 
are  also  seen  in  other  classes  of  laborers,  as  in  farm-hands  after  laborious  toil  in 
the  fields. 


CHAPTER    V 
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1.    Simple  Neuritis 

1.  Primary  Simple  Neuritis. — In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  become  ac- 
qtiainted  with  a  series  of  morbid  conditions  which  mofit  probably  are  to  be  referred 
to  primarj'  inflammatory  changes  of  a  particular  peripheral  nerve.  We  have  seen 
that  many  cases  of  sciatica  and  of  neuralgia  in  other  nerve  regions,  and  probably, 
too,  all  the  9«i-cnlled  rheumatic  peripheral  paralyses  (rheumatic  facial  paralysis, 
deltoid  paralysis,  etc.),  are  due  to  such  a  neuritis.  We  have  very  little  infor- 
mation as  to  the  special  causes  of  such  forms  of  neuritis;  we  may  only  suspect 
that  in  such  cases  there  are  definite  infectious  or  toxic  substances  which  net  on 
the  afiFected  peripheral  nerves.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  most  neuralgic  aifec- 
tions,  it  seems  rather  to  be  slight  inflammatory  changes  in  the  nerve  sheath  and 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve,  but  in  all  forms  of  neuritis  leading 
to  motor  paralysis  it  is  chiefly  a  destruction  of  the  nerve-fiber  itself  eawsed  by  the 
action  of  the  injurious  substance  ("parenchymatous  inflammation,"  or,  better, 
**  deg'enerative  neuritis").  In  severe,  and  especially  in  acute,  cases  the  paren- 
chymatous and  the  interstitial  changes  may  develop  simultaneously.  We  will  go 
more  fully  into  the  description  of  the  anatomical  details  in  the  section  on  "  mul- 
tiple neuritis  "  below. 

We  may  merely  mention  here,  as  of  practical  importance,  those  cases  of  pri- 
mary simple  neuritis  which,  after  the  analogy  of  facial  paralysis  which  has  been 
fully  described,  lead  to  acute  peripheral  paralysis  in  other  nerve  regions.  To  this 
class  belong,  first  of  all,  neuritic  axillary  paralysis  (deltoid),  neuritic  paralysis 
in  the  ulnar,  long  thoracic  (serratus  anticus  major),  crural,  peroneus,  etc.; 
neuritic  plexus  paralyses  also  occur,  especially  in  the  brachial  plexus.  In  many, 
although  of  course  not  in  all  of  these  cases,  a  marked  exposure  to  cold  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  neuritis  ("rheumatic  neuritis**)-  The  disease 
itself  usually  begrins  with  more  or  less  severe  pain  and  pancsthesia  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  the  affected  nerve,  a  symptom  which  is  often  of  decided  significance  in 
diagnosis  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  involvement  of  the  nerve  sheath  and  in- 
terstitial tissue  (nerti  nervorum!},  especially  when  motor  nerves  are  attacked. 
At  the  same  time  with  the  pain,  or  soon  after  it,  appear  signs  of  motor  weakness 
in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve.  The  paralysis  may  vary  extreme- 
ly in  intensity.  In  mild  cases  the  symptoms  soon  disappear  and  recovery  en- 
sties.  In  severer  forms  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  develop;  but  even  here,  as  has  already  been  said,  we  may  usti- 
ally  exf)ect  a  favorable  issue.  The  affected  nerves  are  often  very  sensitive  to 
pressure.  Slight  disturbanres  of  nitjinemia  sensibility  an^  often  to  be  made  out 
on  careful  examination  when  there  is  neuritis  of  a  mixed  nerve  trunk:  but,  ns  a 
rule^  the  motor  disturbance  is  almost  always  much  more  apparent  than  the  sen- 
nory.    The  treatment  fnlbiws  the  methods  in  vogue  in  all  peripher.il  paralyses. 

2.  Secondary  Simple  Neuritis.— There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  secondary 
neiuritis  may  occur  in  consequence  of  disease  of  neighboring  organs.     Neuritis 
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Bometimcfl  develops  in  open  wounds  •which  permit  the  direct  entrance  of  iaflam" 
matory  iigeuta  to  the  nerve;  the  infliimmntion  is  dialributed  chiefly  in  the  sheatll 
and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve.    It  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence — ranch 
rarer  than  we  were  formerly  disposed  to  assume.     Simple  mechanical  injuries 
and  lacerations  of  peripheral  ner\'es  are  much  commoner,  occurring  in  all  sort* 
of  affections  in  their  neighborhood — fractures,  luxations,  caries  of  the  bone,. 
tumors,  etc.    In  such  cases  we  should  not  speak,  without  qualification,  of  "  in- 
Hammation,"  since  we  usually  have  to  do,  as  has  been  said,  with  purely  mechau' 
ical  consequences.    Apart  from  the  ordinary  secondary'  descending  dege^neratioi 
(vide  supra,  page  849).  such  mechanical  lesions  of  the  nerves  have  in  themselvc 
not  the  slightest  tendency  to  extend  upward  in  the  forui  of  a  "  neuritis  ascendens. 
or  "  migrajis"  as  was  formerly  believed,  and  the  assumption  of  an  "  nscendin; 
neuritis,"  following  diseases  of  internal  organs  (sexual  organs,  kidneys,  intes- 
tines,  etc.),   and   finally   leading   not   infrequently    to   secondary    myelitis, 
called  "  reSes  paralysis,"  etc.,  is  warranted  only  in  the  rarest  cases.    It  is  certaii 
however,  that  inflammatory  processes  may  sometimes  attack  neighboring  nerva' 
trunks  and  that  an  acute  inflammation  may  sometimes  extend  immediately  up 
the  neurilemma  of  the  outgoing  nerve  to  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges.    So 
far  as  these  processes  desen'e  clinical  significance  they  will  receive  special  men- 
tion in  the  appropriate  places. 

[It  has  long  been  known  that,  when  a  nerve  has  been  cut,  the  portion  below 
the  injury  rapidly  degenerates — Waller's  law  of  degeneration.  The  portions  that 
degenerate  are  the  axis-cylinder  processes  that  have  been  separated  from  the 
cell-body  of  the  neurone.  As  a  result  of  more  delicate  methods  of  research,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  rest  of  the  neurone — -the  cell-body  and  the  axis-cylinder 
attimp — nlso  undergoes  slighter  changes.  There  may  be,  therefore,  really  an 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  nerve,  but  it  is  very  slight  and  has  little  or  no 
clinical  significance, — K.] 

Those  ca.ses  of  secondary  neuritis  which  follow  other  and  quite  different  dis- 
euacH  (usually  acute  infectious  diseases)  have  quite  a  different  origin.  Since  in 
such  cases  the  degeneration  often  develops  in  several  nerve  regions  at  once,  we 
will  return  more  in  detail  to  this  form  of  secondary  neuritis  in  the  next  sootion 
(see  the  following  pages). 
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2.    Multiple  Degrenerative  Neuritis 

Etiology. — Although  the   occurrence   of  extensive  primary  disease   in  tie 
peripheral  nerves  was  praeticaMy  unknown  not  very  long  ago,  many  investiga-, 
tions  in  the  last  few  decades  (Ihiraenil,  Joffroy,  Leyden,  and  many  others")  have 
taught  us  thrtt  no  part  of  the  entire  nervous  system  is  so  much  exposed  to  all  I 
possible  harmful  influences  as  the  peripheral  nerve-fiber.     We  are  at  presentl 
acquainted  with  a  long  list  of  types  of  nervous  disease  which  are  due  exolu-l 
sively,  or  at  lesst  chiefly,  to  more  or  less  extensive  degeneration  of  the  j)eripheral^ 
nerves.    The  more  we  investigate  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  the  more  we  be- 
come convinced  that  it  is  almost  always,  in  the  last  instance,  chemical  poisons 
which  enter  the  body  or  are  formed  in  the  body  itself  and  exert  a  destructive] 
influence  on  the  peripheral  nerve-fiber.    It  is  indeed  possible  that  all  such  poison?^ 
act  from  the  outset  upon  the  whole  peripheral  neurone — that  is,  the  ganglion-cell 
and  peripheral  nerve-fiber — but  the  visible  injury  (degeneration)  is  often  mani-j 
fested  exclusively  in  the  peripheral  nerve-fiber,  and  probably  first  in  the  bmnehe*] 
most  remote  from  the  trophic  center,  the  nerve-cell.     Only  when  the  action  <if  j 
the  poison  is  severe  and  long-continued  can  the  whole  neurone — that   is,  the] 
motor  ganglion-cell  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord — be  visibly  injured  or  evpnj 
completely  degenerated.    [Changes  may  also  occur  in  the  peripheral  sensory  neti- 
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rones,  uot  ouly  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  their  nerve-fibers,  but  nbo  in  their 
ganglion-oclls  iu  the  spiuul  gaugliu  and  in  their  axis-eyliuder  pruccsdes  in  the 
spinal  cord. — K.J  The  toxic  origin  of  peripheral  nerve  degeneration  is  roust 
clearly  seen  in  those  morbid  conditions  which  we  can  refer  with  certainty  to  n 
definite,  well- recognized  poison.  These  arc  the  special  "  toxic  neuritides."  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  with  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
in  the  description  of  lead  and  arsenical  paralyses.  We  have  seen  that,  by  the 
action  of  these  poisons,  extensive  destruction  of  the  peripheral  nerves  may  ensue, 
which,  of  course,  is  followed  by  serious  clinical  symptoms.  Disregarding  several 
other  rare  forms  of  poisoning  (copper,  zinc,  silver,  phosphorus,  mercury,  etc.), 
there  still  remains  one  extremely  important  and  comparatively  common  form  of 
poisoning  which  leads  to  multiple  neuritis,  and  that  is  chronic  alcoholism.  Al- 
coholic neuritis  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  it  will 
therefore  require  a  special  description  later. 

Besides  these  neurit  ides,  directly  of  toxic  origin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  we  find  a  second  large  group  of  cases  which  come  on  secondarily  in  the 
course  of  or  as  a  sequel  to  other  diseases.  To  this  class  belong,  in  the  first  place, 
moat  of  the  cases  already  mentioned  (page  832)  of  "  paralysis  after  acute  dis- 
ease." Since  it  is  usually  an  acute  infectious  disease  (diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  septic  infection,  puerpertd  disease  [pneumonia],  etc.),  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  it  is  the  toxines  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
corresponding  agents  of  infection  which  lead  to  the  death  of  the  peripheral  nerve- 
fiber;  but  similar  conditions  also  occur  in  chronic  iufuctinus  diseases.  Tubcrcu- 
IobIs  in  particular  seems  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  multiple  neuritis,  although. 
of  course,  it  is  often  hard  to  exclude  complication  with  some  septic  infection  or 
the  simultaneous  action  of  other  intoxications  (especially  alcohol,  vide  itifra). 
[A  more  or  less  extensive  neuritis  is  not  uncommon  in  leprosy.  The  distribution 
of  the  neuritis  is  less  symmetrical  than  in  other  forms  of  neuritis,  and  the  morbid 
changes  iu  the  peripheral  ner\-es,  which  involve  the  jxirineurium  and  iiiterslitial 
tissue  more  than  the  nerve-fil}er  itself,  are  thouR^ht  to  be  due  to  the  direct  inva- 
sion of  the  nerves  by  the  bacteria  rather  than  to  the  general  toxic  effect  of  the 
disease.  The  chief  symptoms  are  marked  antt?stbe3ia  and  muscular  wasting.  The 
antesthesia  in  the  anaesthetic  form  of  lc[)rosy  is  due  to  these  lesions  of  the  periph- 
eral nerves. — ^K.]  It  is  certain  that  post-syphilitic  nervous  diseases  (tabes, 
q.v.)  are  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  degenerations  of  the  peripheral  nerves;  but  in 
these  cases  there  is  usually  extensive  disease  at  the  same  time  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  so  that  we  do  not  class  these  conditions  as  true  neuritis.  [Syphi- 
litic processes  may,  of  course,  involvi-  individual  nerves,  somewhat  in  analogy 
with  leprous  neuritis,  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether  true  miiiltiple  nf^uritis  is  ever 
of  syphilitic  origin.  Malaria  is  also  said  to  cause  multiple  TiPuritiR.  Neuritis  is 
more  apt  to  follow  the  pernicious  forms  of  malaria  nccurrinp  in  the  tropics — 
Jamaica,  India,  Madagascar,  etc.  It  may  come  on  suddenly  during  the  comatose 
period  of  a  pernicious  attaek.  Tn  aome  of  the  acute  cflses  there  have  been  well- 
marked  changes  in  the  nerve-flhetiths,  in  other  cases  there  have  been  ordinary 
<3egenerative  changes.  The  neuritis  has  been  referred  to  the  toxines  produced  by 
the  Plasmodium.  Trophic  and  \*aso-motor  symptoms  (cyaUdsls)  seem  more 
I  marked  than  in  other  forms  of  neuritis.  There  is  a  possible  relation  between 
,  malarial  neuritis  and  beri-beri  (q.  v.). — K*]  Of  non-infectious  diseases,  diabetes 
'  mellitus,  first  of  all,  is  sometimes  most  closely  related  to  the  onset  of  multiple 
neuritis.  Here,  again,  we  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  there  is  again  some  ab- 
,  normal  chemical  substance  which  has  caused  the  neuritis,  but  the  question  of  dia- 
I  betic  neuritis  is  still  in  great  need  of  further  investigation.  It  is  a  fact  that 
■  neuritic  affections  of  various  sorts  occur  in  severe  and  aho  in  mild  forms  of  dii«- 
betes,  but  of  course  we  may  often  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  glycosuria 
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is  only  a  sequel  of  the  neuritis,  or  that  it  has  come  on  at  the  same  time  with  il 
(from  the  same  cause,  especially  previous  alcoholism).  In  a  few  cases  polyneu- 
ritis has  been  seen  in  severe  (usually  ulcerative)  earcinomata,  but  in  these  casea 
secondary  septic  processes  may  play  the  chief  part,  as  in  tuberculosis  {vide  supra). 

The  third  group,  finally,  is  curnposed  of  those  eases  of  multiple  neuritis  which 
must  be  termed  primary  multiple  degenerative  neuritis.  Of  course,  alcoholic 
or  diabetic  neuritis,  for  example,  may  come  on  appnrently  as  a  primary  discaw, 
but  the  true  primarj*  form  of  the  disease  includes  only  those  cases  where  no  other 
special  preceding  cause  can  be  discovered,  and  where  the  neuritis  apparently 
comes  on  as  an  independent  disease,  due  to  a  special  specific  cause.  The  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  which  often  has  an  acute  febrile  character  (vide  infra), 
shows  that  we  must  in  such  cases  also  consider  toxic-infectiotts  influences,  but  Me 
knc>w  nothing^  as  yet  as  to  the  precise  form  of  this  infection.  We  can  soinftimcs 
find  no  special  cause.  There  has  often  been  proviotis  exposure  to  severe  cold. 
Such  cases  are  called  '*  rheumatic  multiple  neuritis,"  without,  of  course.  implyiniT 
that  they  have  any  definite  connection  with  articular  rheimiatism.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  primary  polyneuritis  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  occur  in  epi- 
demic form.  [The  peculiar  form  of  epidemic  neuritis  known  as  beri-beri  vill  be 
spoken  of  later. — K,] 

We  must  add  in  conclusion  that  we  have  very  often  seen  cases  of  multipip 
neuritis  where  we  could  discover  sfvernl  of  the  above-mentioned  causfs  at  tlif 
same  time,  esjx'i'ially  whpn  alcoholism  and  tuberctilnsis  or  olcoliolism  and  dij- 
hetes  mellitns  could  imite'their  noxious  effects.  We  have  also  seen  alcoholif' polj" 
neuritis  come  on  directly  after  some  acute  febrile  disease  (pneumonia,  etc.*. 
which  distinctly  reminds  tia  of  the  appearance  of  delirium  tremens  in  acut^ 
diseases. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  anatomieal  changes  of  neuritis  consist,  as  haa 
been  said,  mainly  in  a  deprenerative  destruetjon  of  the  nerve-fibers.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  toxic  agents  act  directly  on  the  peripheral  nerve-fibers  or  on  tn«* 
Iioriphera!  motor  neurones  in  their  entirety.  The  visible  coarse  anatomicft!  d<^ 
St  ruction  is  usually  found,  at  all  events,  only  in  the  peripheral  offshoots  of  the 
neurone — that  is,  in  the  "  peripheral  nerves,"  and  apparently  it  is  most  marked  in 
the  most  distant  terminal  arborizations  of  the  nerves.  In  the  larger  nerve-tronk.« 
and  plexuses  the  changes  are  usually  much  less  pronounced  than  in  the  smaller 
nerve-branches. 

Only  in  a  few  acute  cases  do  the  interstitial  cotmective  tissue  and  the  neive- 
sheath  show  the  changes  of  tnie  acute  inflammation.  In  such  eases  we  find  the 
affected  nerves  swollen  and  decidedly  reddened  from  the  great  vascular  injection; 
with  the  naked  eye  we  can  sometimes  see  several  or  many  sm;ill  Inemorrhfl^- 
The  microscope  shows  the  nerve-sheath  and  the  interstitial  tissue  infiltrated  with 
many  round  cells,  but  as  a  rule  the  interstitial  tissue  is  little  or  not  nt  all  in* 
volved  in  the  disease.  The  pathological  anatomical  process  consists  exclusively 
in  a  destruction  of  the  axis  cylinder  and  medullary  sheath  (see  Fig.  112).  1' 
we  stain  the  <lise:ised  nerve-fihers  with  osmic  itcirl  we  see  the  sheath  of  Schwsnu 
filled  with  ni:iTiy  large  and  small  fltikes  and  globules  of  the  medull.irv  s»b=«t8iice 
of  the  nerve  which  iire  stained  bl«ck.  The  fatty  globules  formed  by  thi*  deircnern- 
tion  are  taken  up  by  individual  leucocytes  (perhaps  also  by  the  endotheli'd  cell«'^- 
;ind  thus  the  so-called  "fatty  granular  ceUs  "  are  formed.  If  the  process  h"" 
lasted  some  time  and  the  acut«  8ymi)toms  have  ceased,  either  the  regeneration  of 
the  nerve-fiber  begins,  or,  when  the  special  nerve-tissue  is  permanently  de.stfoyed. 
there  is  n  new  formation  of  an  abundant  interstitial  connective  tis«ue.  If  ^ 
now  exiimine  a  transverse  section  of  a  diseased  nerve  we  find  the  individual  n(*TVO- 
fibers  no  longer  close  together,  as  under  normal  conditions,  but  separated  itaax 
one  another  in  many  places,  where  some  fibers  have  wholly  disappeared,  by  b 
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fiTuouDt  of  iiiterstitiul  conuertive  tissue.  If  the  new  formation  of  con- 
ive  tissue  attains  a  higher  defirroe.  the  nerve  then  becomes  firmer  and  denser 
fchan  normal,  and,  wht-n  there  is  a  very  Inrge  amount  of  connective  tiasue  (after 
the  analogy  of  callus  formation)  it  also  becomes  thicker,  so  that  in  some  places 
me  may  sometimes  speak  of  a  neuritis  nodosa.  If,  however,  the  polyneuritis 
Recovers,  it  is  due  to  regeneration — lh«r  is,  to  a  complete  new  growth  of  the 
destroyed  nerve- 

The   remark- 
great      power 
eration    of 
eral  nerves 

one  of  the  most 
Mnportant  facts  in 
the  pathology  of  the 
>iervous  system.  It 
Sb  explained  in  a 
liimple  manner  by 
the  persistence  of 
the  cell  of  origin 
(the  motor  ganglion- 
oell  in  the  anterior 
liorn)  from  which 
the  destroyed  termi- 
nal branches  grow 
out  again  like  the 
levered  branches  of  a 
tree.  Therefore  the 
lw?verest  peripheral 
paralyses  and  atax- 
ias may  sometimes 
completely  recover. 

In  the  cases  of 
"  chronic  multiple 
neuritis "     the     dis- 

Ease  succeeds  an  acute  neuritis  or  develops  in  an  insidious  fashion  from  the  start. 
Xn  the  latter  ease  the  first  acute  stage  of  hypersemia  and  cell  infiltrntitm  is  wholly 
Wanting  and  the  disnppearoncc  of  nerve-fibers  and  the  secondary  new  growth  of 
ponnective  tissue  is  u  chronic  process  from  the  first.  Such  conditions  perhaps 
should  not  properly  be  called  "  neuritis,"  but  "  primary  chronic  degenerative 
^trophy  of  the  nerves  ";  hut  the  name  is  of  less  consequence  than  a  cleur  idea  of 
the  nature  and  development  of  the  mnrhid  process.  There  is  also  nothing  strange 
ill  fi.nding  in  some  cases  slight  change;*  in  the  motor  ganglion-cells  themselves. 
Wljen  the  action  of  the  toxic  subst;inct^  is  severe  or  long  continued  the  whole 
motor  neurone,  including  its  cell  of  origin,  suffers.  The  paralyzed  muscles  in 
ivery  peripheral  neuritis  soon  become  very  much  atrophied.     Microscopic  exami- 

Bation  shows  all  stages  of  atrophy  vf  the  fibers  up  to  complete  disappearance. 
he  transverse  striation  is  for  the  most  part  preserved,  and  the  number  of  the 
muscular  nuclei  is  much  increased.  In  individual  cases  we  also  find  degenera- 
^ve  destruction  of  the  muscular  fibers,  hypertrophy,  swelling,  waxy  degeneration, 
ptc.  A  genuine  myositis — that  is,  the  formation  of  small  inflnmmntory  foci  in 
the  interstitial  tissue — is  sometimes  joined  to  the  neuritis.  In  such  cases  of 
''  neuro-myositis  "  the  poison  seems  to  act  from  the  start  simultaneously  on  the 
ervea  and  muscles. 
Besides  its  action  on  the  peripheral  motor  neurones  and  the  muscles,  the 
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action  of  the  morbific  iufluence  may  extend  still  farther.     Thus  we  fiud  co-e; 
ing  chan/?ei*  in  the  uulimiiis  of  (Joll,  and  even  in  the  bruin,  which  under  some  cir- 
cumstiinces  may  extiti-  spurial  i-liuical  sym|tliniij.. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  tlie  Different  Forms  of  Multiple  Neuritis.— In 
order  to  attain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  symptomatology  of  multiple  ueu- 
ritis,  wo  must  first  rememlwr  that  the  disease  is  not  letiolugically  one  absolutely 
single  affection,  and  that  therefore  we  must  expect  a  priori  certain  differences  in 
the  clinical  picture.  These  differences  are  due  not  only  to  the  degeneratioti  nf 
different  iier\'e-lrunk.H,  but  also,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  same  speeiJSc  vuricty 
of  nerve-fiber  is  not  always  the  one  most  affected.  In  general,  of  course,  the 
rule  undoubtedly  holds  good  that  the  motor  nerve-fibers  afford  the  least  rcsistauce 
to  all  the  injurious  Influences  previously  mentioned.  Therefon-  peripheral  paralj- 
ges  are  the  cliief  and  the  most  common  symptom  of  polyneuritis.  The  senfiory 
nerves  are  usually  Icbh  affected;  at  least  pronounced  aniesthesia  is  exceptional 
The  involvement  v£  the  sensory  nerves  is  shown  rather  by  symptoms  of  irritatiun 
(pain,  para?8the8ia),  which  probably  are  to  be  referretl  less  to  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  senstiry  fibers  than  to  an  irritation  of  them  as  a  re.sult  of  the  interstitial 
changes.  There  is,  however,  one  frequent,  important,  and  very  interesting  sjinp* 
torn  in  multiple  neuritis,  occurring  alone  or  with  the  paralysis:  a  genuine  motor 
ataxia.  Its  origin  is  not  positively  explained,  but  we  regard  it  as  most  probable 
that  the  ataxia  is  due  to  disease  of  the  centripetal  fibers  which  also  esiat  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  whose  function  is  to  regulate  (in  a  certain  sense  reflexly)  imd 
to  co-ordinate  complicated  voluntary  movements.  It  is  itself  an  extremely  intflf" 
esting  fact  that  ataxia  of  movement  without  co-existing  paralysis  may  occur  ill 
apparently  purely  peripheral  diseases  without  any  discoverable  changea  in  the 
apinal  cord;  but  ataxia  may  also  be  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  processes  of  tbe 
spinal  ganglion-cells — that  i.n,  to  deigenertition  in  the  columns  of  Goll.  From  i 
p.nnptomatological  standpoint  we  must  therefore  distinguish  two  forms  of  neuritis 
—a  paralytic  form  (the  usual  form)  and  an  ataxic  form  (so-called  acute  curable 
ataxia,  and  also,  esi>ecially,  the  pseudo-tabes  of  alcoholic  aubjecta) ;  but  combina- 
tions of  the  two  forms  occur,  since  paralytic  conditions  and  disturbances  of  co- 
ordination may  be  united. 

Passing  now  to  the  description  of  the  general  aspect  and  courae  of  polyneu- 
ritis, it  seems  beat  to  keep  separate  the  different  forms  which  may  be  disliu- 
guished  either  clinically  or  aDtiologically. 

1.  Pbisury  Acute  and  Chronic  Multiple  N"EfRtTis 
The  disease  usually  begin,?  acutely,  sometimes  almost  in  an  apoplectiform 
manner,  and  without  any  definite  occasion,  precisely  like  an  acute  infectious 
disease.  Febrile  sir'mptoms,  with  temperatures  from  102°-104°  (39°— JO"  C). 
come  on  in  persons  previously  in  good  health,  usually  in  adults  before  or  during 
middle  life,  with  severe*  general  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  dullness,  head- 
ache, and  sometimes  even  mild  delirium.  In  these  acute  cases  albuminuria 
and  a  slight  enlargeuTent  of  the  spleen  have  sometimes  been  observed,  which 
symptoms  al^o  point  toward  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease.  In  oth^r 
cases  the  initial  general  s.'nnptoms  are  much  less  severe,  or  they  may  be  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  pains,  which  are  hardly  ever  absent,  are  very  charactons- 
tic.  They  are  described  as  pulling  and  tearing,  are  felt  chiefly  in  the  loins 
and  the  extremities,  and  sometimes  follow  approximately  the  course  of  the  largt 
nerve-trunks.  Since  in  some  cases  a  number  of  the  joints  are  swollen,  the  dise-iw 
at  first  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  first  symptoms  of 
paralysis,  usually  in  the  lower  extremities,  appear  verj'  soon  after  these  initial 
s^Tiiptoms,  or  at  the  same  time  with  them.  The  patient  notices  that  he  can  not 
readily  move  one  leg,  and  soon  after  he  notices  the  same  of  the  other.    The  paraly- 
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lis  may  remain  confined  to  the  leps,  but  more  frequently  it  extends  to  one  or 
th  arms.  In  regard  to  its  distributinn,  the  foreanns  and  kiwer  [et;^  are  gcner- 
|]ly  more  offectod  than  the  upper  arma  jind  thi)?hs,  and  the  extensors  (radial  and 
^roneal  region)  are  also  more  affected  tkan  the  flexors;  but  other  varieties  of 
iistrihution  may  occur,  for  instanre,  affection  of  the  clutiei  and  thigh  muscleH, 
He.  If  we  examine  the  paralyzed  parts  mure  enrefully  we  find  a  perfectly  atonic 
md  more  or  less  extensive  puralysis.  The  reflexes  ure  almost  always  diminished, 
4ie  tendon  reflexes  are  usually  entirely  absent,  uiid  the  cutaneous  reflexes  are 
reak,  or  they  also  have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  In  only  a  few  cases  are  the 
eflexes  increased — a  symptom  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  cutaneous 
jypersesthesia.  We  can  usmilly  make  out,  after  a  few  days,  a  decided  diminu- 
ion  of  electrical  excitability  in  the  affected  nerves  and  muscles,  which  soon 
lecomes  a  pronounced  reaction  of  degeneration.  If  the  paralysis  is  of  longer 
luration.  there  is  a  decided  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  In  these  cases  the  severe 
nitial  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  as  u  rule,  rapidly  disappear,  although 
llight  pains,  paraesthesia,  and  esf>ecially  a  coiisidcriible  sensitiveness  of  the  para- 
yzed  parts  to  pressure  and  to  pussive  motion,  often  last  for  a  long  time.  In 
nany  acute  cases  the  hyiiera^Kthesia  of  the  skin  and  of  the  deeper  parts  reaches 
I  very  high  degree,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  objective  disturbances  of  senai- 
)ility  are  very  slight  in  the  great  majority  of  eases;  although  on  careful  testing 
ire  can  often  find  slight  diminution  of  »enaibility  for  touch  or  temperature.  Other 
)b9erver8  and  we  ourselves  have  also  repeatedly  «een  the  symptom  nf  so-called 
Belayed  conduction — that  is,  delayed  sensation  of  pain  (vide  supra,  page  7fi3). 
nVe  usually  find  no  disturbances  in  the  distribution  of  the  cerebral  and  bulbar 
lerves.  An  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been  mentioned  in  only  a  few  cases, 
racial  paralysis  and,  much  less  frequently,  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  ocular 
pnuscles  may  also  occur.  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  seen  total  bilateral  facial 
iwralyeis.  We  may  mention  as  a  rare  complication  acute  mental  disturbances 
[confusion,  anxiety,  weakness  of  memory,  vide  infra).  Details  of  this  very 
^euliar  "  polyneuritic  psychosis "  will  be  given  below  in  the  description  of 
dcohoUc  polyneuritis.  The  marked  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which 
iS  usually  present,  is  impc*rtant,  and  probably  depends  upon  a  disturbance  of 
;he  vagus.  Trophic  disturbances  in  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails  are  not  verj'  rare. 
Profuse  sweating  sometimes  occurs,  G^dematous  swelling  of  the  affected  ex- 
tremities has  also  been  rei»ealedly  obscn'cd.  The  functions  of  the  bladder  and 
pectum,  however,  almost  always  remain  unaltered,  but  in  some  cases  slight  dis- 
^rbances  of  the  bladder  may  of  course  be  discovered. 

'  In  regard  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  the  severest  cases  it  may  soon  tenni- 
nate  fatally,  almost  always  because  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  muscles  of  respii*a- 
tion.  The  inspirations  are  labored,  and  are  performed  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax  only,  while  the  epigastrium  is  motionless,  nr  sinks  in  on  ins^pi ration  from 
the  i)araly8is  of  the  diaphragm.  There  is  also  paralysis  i>f  the  other  muscles  of 
fespiration,  the  abdominal  muscles,  etc.,  so  that,  after  the  diwase  has  lasted  a 
Week  or  ten  days,  death  enaiies  with  all  the  signs  of  respiratorj'  insufficiency. 
euch  cases  have  been  repeatedly  described  in  the  past  under  the  title  of  acute 
Bscending  paralj-ais  (Landry's  jiaralysis,  q.  v.).  A  second  class  of  cases  also 
:lK^ins  quite  acutely,  but  then  takes  a  chronic  course.  The  initial  acute  febrile 
symptoms  cease  after  a  few  days,  although  the  paralysis  continues  to  develop 
to  some  extent.  Then  the  affection  seems  to  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  first 
feigns  of  improvement  gradually  begin  to  apjiear.  Since  there  is  a  more  or 
less  pronounced  atrophy  of  the  muscles  in  these  cases,  it  always  takes  consid- 
lerable  time — usually  several  months — for  recovery;  but  it  is  often  astonishing 
to  see  how  the  most  extensive  paralysis  may  finally  got  entirely  well.  A  third 
class  of  cases  follows  a  chronic  course  from  ib«'  i»ofset.  although  even  in  these 
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cases  there  may  be  more  acute  exacerhations  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  quite 
extensive  otrnphic  paralysis  gradually  develops  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
UBUally  in  the  upper  extremities  also.  The  reflexes  disappear;  the  sensibility  is 
as  a  rule  somewhat,  but  verj-  rarely  much  diminished.  Puins  are  always  preseiii 
at  first,  but  later  on  in  the  disease  they  often  become  subordinate.  The  blid- 
der  and  rectum  usually  remain  normal  in  their  functions  or  show  only  slight 
disturbunce.s.  If  the  diaeaae  advance  gradually  it  niay  terminate  fatally  even 
at  n  late  period,  after  a  course  of  months,  usually  from  a  final  paralysis  of  respi 
ration :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even  after  a  protracted  course,  the  disease  vanj 
come  to  a  stand-still,  and  even  progress  to  a  complete  or  at  least  to  a  partial 
recovery, 

The  diagnosis  of  multiple  neuritis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  for  one  who  is  acqu.<iinted 
with  the  disease  and  notes  the  different  sjTnptoms  carefully.  In  regard  td  diag- 
nosis, the  chief  importance  should  be  placed  on  the  generally  acute  begitming, 
with  pronounced  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  with  frequently  a  very  consid- 
erable si'nsiliA'enet>:.s  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  to  pressure  and  general  cutaneou? 
hyiM^riPsthesin  ;  and  also  on  the  apiieurance  of  a  rapidly  extending  paralysis,  wbose 
]ii'ripheral  nature  may  be  attested  by  the  presenre  of  reaction  of  dejieneratioD. 
muscidar  atrophy,  and  the  absence  of  the  cutaneous  nnd  tendon  reflexes.  Such  n 
paralysis  can  be  produced  by  nothing  but  an  affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves  or 
poliomyelitis  (ridfi  infra).  This  latter  disease  was,  in  fact,  formerly  confused 
with  multiple  neuritis,  but  a  careful  attention  to  the  initial  symptoms,  especially 
to  the  [)ain  and  disturbances  of  sensation,  usually  makes  the  differential  diag- 
nosis possible. 

The  propnofiis  of  multiple  neuritis  is  doxxbtful.  as  is  shown  by  the  description 
of  the  cniirse  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  very  unfavorable.  If  the  pa- 
tient.s  gets  through  the  first  acute  stage  of  the  disease  without  accident,  we  nuy 
hope  for  recovery,  or  at  least  nctiud  improvement,  even  with  extensive  paralysis- 
Such  striking  results  in  the  way  of  recovery,  after  paralj-sis  that  has  lasted  for 
months,  are  also  important  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  since  such  extensive  process^ 
of  regeneration  are  posKiblo  in  affections  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  scarcely  in 
spinal  disea.ses;  nnd  hence  they  are  sometimes  an  additional  confirmation  of  tk 
diagnosis  of  a  neuritis. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  especially  if  severe  pains,  swell- 
ing of  the  joints,  or  high  fevnr  lie  present,  it  is  advisable  to  try  the  exhibition  f>t 
salicylic  a<"id,  from  wh)<*h  several  observers  have  seen  a  favorable  effect.  We  ffi'"'' 
ten  grains  (gramme  0.5)  of  the  acid  every  hour,  or  a  few  larger  doses  of  salicyla'^ 
of  sodium,  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  (gramme  4-8).  Instead  of  salic.rllc 
acid  we  have  used  antipj-rine  and  phenacetiue  with  gt)od  results.  Wlien  the  p«iu 
is  very  severe  we  must  use  nareotii?s,  such  as  injections  of  morphine.  Embrof*- 
tions  of  fhIorofr>rra.  and  sometimes  protracted  warm  baths,  have  also  a  pallifltiw 
effect.  In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  proper  care,  a  suitable  position  for 
(he  limbs,  and  diet — nourishing  foo*! — ^are  the  main  things  for  the  patient,  Tli«? 
regenerative  processes  of  recovery  ix*gin  spontaneously,  if  they  begin  at  all,  but  wo 
may  hasten  recovery  aiid  make  it  complete  by  a  subsequent  electrical  trefltroent. 
especially  galvanism.  For  the  completion  of  the  recovery,  bathing  (simple  wjirin 
baths,  salt  baths,  etc.)  is  serviceable,  and  also  the  baths  at  Teplitz.  Wieshnden. 
Nauheim,  and  Oeynhausen,  and  the  cautious  use  of  massage. 

2.  The  Ataxic  Form  op  Multiple  NEURrris 

(",lrw/*   Cnrabie  AtoJrin" ) 

W<-  can  not  make  a  sharp  division  between  the  ataxic  and  the  paralytio  forro^ 
of  nmltijde  neuritis.  Both  conditions,  paralysis  and  ataxia,  may  occur  in  ilw 
same  patient.    It  is  important,  however,  to  know  that  almost  pure  ataxia  'wi'li""' 
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ilysis)  may  develop  acutely,  imd  that  it  is  undoubtt'illy  to  bf  referred  to  de- 
eratiou  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Under  the  ataxic  form  of  polyneuritis  must  be  clas;<ed.  first,  the  eiises  of  ataxia 

repeatedly  observed  after  various  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  ataxia  after 

liphtheria  {q.  v.),  and  also  after  typh*u<I  fever,  sinuU-jmx.  septic  affections,  dyseu- 

?ry.  etc.;  but  there  is  also  a  primary  acute  ataxia  which  comes  ou  without  any 

Uscoverable  cause  or  after  exposure  to  severe  cold  in  previously  healthy  persons. 

Severe  general  initial  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  not  present,  and  the  pain  is  not 

rery  i^eat.    The  ataxia  usually  develops  in  the  legs,  more  rarely  in  the  arms. 

'here  may  be  slight  disturbances  of  sensibility  at  the  same  time,  but  not  neoes- 

irily.     The  patellar  reflex  is  usually  but  nut  alvs'ays  absent.     As  a  rule,  with 

proper  care  and  nursing  the  ftaficnt  re*?<«vers  i.Mmjdotely  in  a  few  weeks.     The 

diagnosis  of  this  primary  acute  atoxic  form  of  polyneuritis  is  usually  not  difficult. 

The  disturbance  of  the  patient's  gait  raay  at  first  amuse  the  suspicion  of  tab<^s, 

_  but   the  rapid  onset,  the  perfectly'   normal   pupillary  reflexes,  and   usually   also 

■the  normal  micturition,  opposp  it.    We  often  find  in  some  muscular  regions  a  true 

'^paresis  besides  the  ataxia,  which  is  not  like  the  conditions  in  tabes.    We  once  saw, 

for  instance,  a  severe  at^xin  of  the  legs  associatcHl  with  double  facial  itara lysis. 

In  any  doubtful  case  a  favorable  termination  in  recovery  forms  the  final  criterion 

in  favor  of  polyneuritis. 

3.  The  Acute  and  Chronic  NEmms  of  Alcoholic  Subjects — Alcohouc 

Paralysis 

(I\*fido-tah**  [Ataxitj]  i\f  Afi^holie  tivi^j*eU) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  peculiar  nervous  affections  often  occur  in  alco- 
ve subjects  (M.  IIuss,  Leudet,  and  others) ;  but  fonnerly  a  disease  of  the 
il  cord  was  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  8ym|>toms.  and  only  uf  late  have 
we  obtained  the  knowledge  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cases  of  this  class  are  to 
be  classed  as  acute  and  chronic  muitipte  neuritis  (Lancereaux,  Moeli,  arid  others). 
The  practical  importance  of  this  alcoholic  neuritis  is  not  slight;  fi.rst.  because  it 
-  Juay  easily  be  confused  with  other  nervous  diseases,  especially  with  m.velitis  and 
k|abes,  and,  second,  because  its  proper  and  timely  diagnosis  is  nf  great  significance 
\xx  regard  to  treatment.  Alcoholic  neuritis,  furthermore,  is  by  no  mea:is  rare, 
being  certainly  by  far  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of  polyneuritis.  The  more  we 
consider  the  significance  of  this  factor  the  more  all  other  causes  are  thrown  into 
the  background.  Not  infrequently,  of  course,  other  causes  must  be  considered  at 
the  same  time  with  alcoholism;  we  see,  for  example,  jiulyncuritis  very  often  in 
alcoholic  subjects  who  are  also  tuberculous,   and  sometimes  in  the  combination 

»«f  alcoholism  and  diabetes,  etc.;  but  in  all  such  cases  chronic  alcohol  poisoning 
probably  plays  the  chief  part.  Alcoholic  neuritis  occurs  in  drinkers  <if  spirits, 
and  also,  as  we  have  often  noticed,  in  habitually  excessive  beer  drinkers.  It  is 
ailoged  to  be  less  frequent  in  drinkers  of  wine. 

Alcoholic  polyneuritis,  like  the  other  varieties  of  multiple  neuritis,  occurs  in 

^different  forms.     According  to  its  course  we  may  distinguish  acute  and  chronic 

■cases,  and  according  to  its  symptoms  a  paral.>^ic  and  an  ataxic  form,  but  there 

ntre  no  strict  boundaries  between   these  forms. 

m  Alcoholic  paralysis  begins  quite  suddenly  or  more  gradually.  Motor  weakness 
develops,  having  its  chief  seat  usually  in  the  legs,  and  thus  rendering  walking 
almost  wholly  impossible.  This  weakness  generally  begins  with  quite  severe  tear- 
ing and  drawing  pains  and  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  affected 
muscles.  Most  writers  agree  that  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  lower 
leg  (peronei,  tibialis  anticus)  are  ver>'  often  affected.  We  can  agree  with  this  for 
many  cases,  but  by  no  means  for  all.  We  have  often  seen  at  the  on><et  the  great- 
est trouble  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  (crural  region),  and  especially  in  the  glu- 
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t«ei.  Such  patients  can  still  walk  with  effort  on  levpl  ground,  but  they  can  not  g» 
lip  a  step  or  risii  from  a  ehair,  Willi  greater  paralysis  the  patient  is  absolutelf 
hedridden.  The  niiiseies  of  the  legs  are  flabby,  they  hpcome  more  cir  less  atrophied^ 
their  elertnoal  fxeitability  Tijminxshes,  there  is  soinetimes  pronouneed  reaction  of 
depeneratiiin  (espeeially  the  iniddK'  form),  and  the  patellar  reflex  and  other 
tendon  retlexes  are  usually  aiisent,  although  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptioni 
to  this  rule.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  entirely  nonnal  or  show  only  slight  dis- 
turbances. The  sensibility  of  the  legs  is  rarely  perfectly  normal  on  careful  test- 
ing, but  the  sensory  disturbanecs.  nxeept  fnr  pain  and  parsesthesia,  are  overahjid* 
owed  by  the  paralysis.  We  often  find  a  slight  blunting  of  sensibility  for  toucll 
and  ]>ain.  and  very  often  the  so-eolled  delayed  sensatittn  of  pain  {vide  siipra, 
page  70.3).     The  skin  reflexes  are  diminished. 

In  many  eases  the  paralysis  extenrls  lo  the  arms  also,  and  chiefly  in  the  radinl 
distribution,  so  that  both  hands  hang  lax  iu  volar  flexion,  and  they  and  the 
fingers  can  be  extende<l  but  little.  The  combination  of  double  radial  and  pennejil 
paralysis  has  been  often  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  alcoholic  paralysis.  Even 
in  patients  who  can  still  extend  their  hands  and  fingers  well  we  often  find  that 
the  strength  of  the  movement  is  diminished.  In  severe  polyneuritis  the  other  ana 
muscles  may  also  be  affected.  Muscular  atrophy,  electrical  reactions.  sensibilitT, 
and  the  reflexes  are  the  sami>  ns  in  thi':  legs. 

The  facial  muscles  are  rarely  affected,  but  they  have  been  in  a  few  cases.  In 
some  very  neute  anrl  severe  eases  *if  ]nilyiienritis  there  is  also  paralysis  of  tha 
ocular  musfles,  so  that  the  eye  may  become  completely  iinmiivable;  but  in  the  few 
cases  that  have  come  to  autopsy  there  seetns  usually  to  have  been  no  neuritis  of 
the  oculo-motor  nerves  themselves,  but  many  small  hiemorrhages  in  the  neighb«^ 
hood  of  the  third  ventricle — that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  oeulo-motor  nuclei  (so- 
called  piilio-encephiilitis  ha^morrhagiea  superior,  q.  v.). 

Menttil  disturbances  (/'polyneuritic  psychoses")  have  been  frequently  ob- 
served in  aleoholie  polyneuritis.  They  often  differ  little  from  delirium  tremens 
but  in  other  cases  a  very  peculiar  typo  of  disease  develops.  The  patient  is  con- 
fused, mixes  up  persons  and  places,  is  very  restless,  especially  at  night,  apparently 
has  haUucinations,  and  is  consequently  excited  and  anxious,  but  in  the  intervidf 
is  happy  and  contented.  The  most  striking  disturbance  is  an  extraordinary  weak- 
ness of  memorj'  for  all  recent  events.  Half  an  hour  after  eating  the  patient  nO 
longer  knows  that  he  has  eaten.  If  we  show  him  an  object  or  utter  a  word  or  t 
short  sentence  to  him,  he  forgets  it  completely  in  a  few  minutes.  The  mon?  c 
fully  we  test  the  patient  in  regard  to  this,  the  more  frequently  shall  we  disco' 
this  remarkable  disturbance  of  memory;  but  the  re^xillect ion  of  the  distant  piisl 
and  of  things  learned  before  the  trouble  is  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  affeotei 
The  patient's  initial  cimfusion  is  chiefly  the  direct  result  of  this  actual  failure  ol 
memory.  The  severe  mental  disturbances  sometimes  last  only  a  few  days,  bi 
the  disturbances  of  memory  may  often  be  noticed  for  weeks,  when  they  gradna 
disappear. 

The  ataxic  form  of  alcoholic  polyneuritis  may  also  come  on  acutely,  so  thai 
the  patient's  sudden  inability  to  walk  is  due  to  a  genuine  ataxia  of  the  legs, 
ataxia,  of  course,  is  generally  associated  with  manifest  paralysis,  at  least  m 
some  muscular  territories  (gluta?i,  pcronei,  radials).  The  ataxia  may  often  be 
masked  by  a  greater  paralysis,  so  that  we  can  discover  it  only  by  careful  exami- 
nation. The  patellar  reflex  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  lost;  the  sensibility 
only  slightly  affected,  apart  from  the  pain  and  panesthesia.  The  functions 
the  bladder  remain  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  normal. 

The  chronic  form  of  alcoholic  ataxia,  the  special  pseudo-tabes  of  aJcobolie 
subjects,  is  more  important  because  it  is  often  hanler  to  diagnosticate.    In 
form  a  type  of  disease  develops  comparatively  slowly,  which  may  closely  re 
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genuine  tabes :  ataxic  gait,  lancinating  pains,  sometimes  even  a  sort  of  prirdle  sen- 
sation, absence  of  pntellnr  retiex,  slight  distiirbanfe  of  thf  bladder,  dctinite  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility,  etc.  The  disease  resembles  true  tabes  still  more  closely  if 
temporary  double  vision  occurs.  In  sufh  caws  we  vuu  tivoid  tiiislnkiTiB  it  fur  true 
tabes  only  by  careful  examinntiou.  The  moat  importjint  mark  of  distinction  is 
afforded  by  the  pupils,  which  almost  always  preserve  their  normal  reaction  in 
pseudo- tabes.  We  may  also  note  that  in  pseudo-tabes  the  disturbances  of  the 
bladder  are  usually  slight,  and  they  may  be  entirely  absent;  that  the  muscles  and 
nerves  are  tender  on  direct  pressure,  and  that  from  the  first  we  can  usually  find 
besides  the  ataxia  a  slight  genuine  paresis,  which  in  some  muscles  (vide  supra) 
may  be  marked.  [We  rarely  if  ever  find  in  pseudo-tabes  the  anipsthesia  or  until- 
gesia  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  the  area  of  the 
third  to  the  seventh  dorsal  roots,  so  chBracteristic  of  true  tabes. — K.]  Finally,  of 
course,  the  causal  factor,  prtmounced  fhroiuf*  alciiholism,  is  an  esaeutitvl  considera- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  alcoholic  pseudo-tabes  the  anatomical  lesion  is 
probably  not  often  limited  to  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  involves  the  spinal 
processes  of  the  spinal  ganKlion  cells — that  is,  the  region  of  the  columns  of  Goll. 

The  course  of  this  pseudo-tabes  may  extend  over  several  years,  but  the  progno- 
sis is  far  more  favorable  than  tliHt  of  true  tabes;  decided  improvement  and  even, 
in  mild  cases,  complete  recovery  may  occur;  but  there  are  also  severe  incurable 
forms,  since  dan^yerous  (.-omplications  (tuberculosis,  etc.)  often  set  in. 

All  the  more  acute  forms  of  alcoholic  neuritis  afford  quite  a  good  prognosis, 
jvided  the  abuse  of  alcohol  <*an  be  permanently  check«'d.     We  may  then  often 

complete  recovery  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  On  the  other  hand,  relapses  are 
common,  and  these  usually  have  a  tedious  course. 

The  first  task  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  neuritis  is  to  insist  upon  the 
absolute  abandonment  of  the  use  »>f  alcohol.  If  this  be  done,  the  milder  cases 
usually  get  well  of  them.selves.  The  favorable  course  is  aided  by  electrical  (gal- 
vanic) treatment  and  tepid  salt  baths.  Internally  we  prefer  strychnine  prepara- 
tions (pills  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  or  extract  of  nux  vomica). 

[4.  BERi-BEiti — Endemic  Multiple  Neuritis 
The  peculiar  disease  of  endeniTc  origin,  long  known  in  Tndifi  and  Japan  as 
"  beri-heri"  or  "  kak-ke,''  has  been  found  by  Scheube  to  be  in  its  clinical  and  ana- 
Ltemical  relations  a  well-characterized  multiple  neuritis.  Cases  are  occasionally 
in  seaport  towns  in  sailors  arriving  from  Asintic  ports,  and  Putnam  has  de- 
scribed cases  occurring  in  fishermen  retviming  from  the  Newfoundland  hanks. 
Independent  outbreaks  of  the  disease  have  also  occurred  among  the  insane  in  asy- 
lums in  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere.  Men  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  women,  and  colored  races  more  than  the  white.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  still  obscure.  Pekelharing  and  Winkler  attributed  it  to  a  specific  staphj'- 
lococcus,  but  their  observations  have  not  been  confirmed  by  later  observers. 
Insufficient  or  improper  diet  probiilily  increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  an  exclusive  diet  of  rice  or  fish,  as  was  once  believed,  can  ac- 
tually cause  beri-beri.  Bondurant  in  Alabama  found  a  close  connection  between 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease  and  the  use  of  a  polluted  water-supply.  In  other  caaea 
there  seems  some  association  with  malarial  poisoning.  Overcrowding  and  foul 
air  favor  its  development.  The  disease  may  begin  suddenly  or  insidiously,  and  it 
is  often  ushered  in  by  moderate  fever  and  gastro-intcstinnl  symptoms:  anorexia, 
vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  and  diarrhcca.  Two  forms  of  the  disease — a  "  wet '' 
find  a  "  dry  " — are  usually  recognized.  The  symptoms  in  the  "  dry  "  form  arc  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  ordinary  multiple  neuritis:  pain,  paresthesia,  tenderness,  loss  of 
power  with  degenerative  muscular  atrophy,  especially  in  the  extensors  of  the  foot. 
slight  disturbances  of  sensation,  and  diminution  or  loss  of  patellar  reflex.     The 
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pass  in  good  condition  ("neuro-fibroma")-  Hence  it  happens,  as  we  have  seen 
ourselyes  in  one  case,  that,  in  spite  of  an  extensive  formation  of  neuro-fibromata, 
there  are  no  nervous  symptoms  at  all,  no  pain,  no  ansssthesia,  no  paralysis;  but 
other  cases  have  also  been  reported  in  which  the  tumors  caused  manifest  and  even 
severe  symptoms. 

Of  other  new  growths  on  the  nerves  we  may  mention  sarcoma.  This  also  is 
often  multiple,  and  then  it  may  lead  to  very  complicated  types  of  disease.  The 
so-called  tubercula  dolorosa  deserve  special  mention.  By  this  term  we  mean 
little  nodules  which  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  usually  readily  movable  and 
very  sensitive  to  pressure.  They  are  not  very  rare,  and  are  usually  associated 
with  drawing  pains,  which  are  rarely  decidedly  neuralgic  and  are  not  very  strictly 
localized.  They  are  situated  in  the  extremities,  especially  in  the  arms,  and  in 
the  back,  the  neck,  etc.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  symptoms  are  only  at  times 
very  prominent,  and  then  they  disappear  again,  and  that  with  this  disappearance 
is  certainly  sometimes  associated  a  spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  nodule. 
The  anatomical  nature  of  the  tubercula  dolorosa  is  not  always  to  be  established 
with  certainty.  Many  of  them  are  true  neuromata,  but  others  belong  to  other 
kinds  of  new  growths. 

The  only  successful  treatment  of  neuromata  is  extirpation,  which  is  to  be 
undertaken  only  when  the  symptoms  are  very  severe.  If  extirpation  be  not 
practicable,  or  if  we  have  to  do  with  multiple  neuromata,  the  patient's  trouble 
can  be  alleviated  by  symptomatic  means,  narcotics,  and  electricity.  If  we  can 
compress  the  nerve  above  the  neuroma,  we  can  often  cause  by  this  means  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  pain. 
67 
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General  Consideration  of  Vaso-motor  Disturbances. — Physiology,  as  b  mil 

known,  dietingiiishes  two  varieties  of  vaso-motor  nerves — the  raflo-eonstrictor* 
and  the  vaso-dilatore;  but  since  exxjeriments  have  detected  the  Intter  tmriety  "m 
only  a  few  places — for  example,  in  the  chorda  tympani,  the  nervi  erigentes  uui 
the  sciatic — they  have  not  acquired  a  very  great  significance  in  human  pttbdCfT' 
We  are  at  present  much  more  disposed  to  refer  every  abnormal  constriedoa  of 
the  vessels  to  an  excitation,  and  evea^  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  tsbrIs  to 
a  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  although  perhaps  pathological  coo- 
ditious  of  excitation  of  the  vaso-dilators  may  not  be  at  all  rare.    In  regaid  to 
the  precise  anatomical  course  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  we  must  fint  *U9 
that  vaso-motor  excitations  may  certainly  proceed  from  the  cerebrum,  as  is  ibown 
by  the  well-known  symptoms  of  blushing  and  pallor  from  mental  emotion)^,  h 
experiments  on  dogs,  Eulenburg  and  Landois  have  succeeded  in  producinf  » 
fall  of  temperature  on  the  opposite  side  by  irritating  certain  portions  of  the 
cortex  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thi?  motor  centers,  and  by  extirpation  of  ti* 
same  parts  they  have  produced  a  rise  in  temperature.     Furthermore,  we  kiw» 
with  certainty  that  there  is  an  important  vfiso-motor  center  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata (in  the  region  of  the  upper  olivary  body  in  rabbits),  the  excitation  of  whicli. 
directly  or  reflexly,  is  f«tllowed  by  an  almost  universal  vascular  constriction,  •n»l 
its  destruction  by  an  almost  universal  vascular  dilatation.     We  must  probtblj' 
seek  the  further  course  nf  the  vaso-motor  nerves  very  largely  (or  exclusively!)  * 
tlu^  lateral  columns,  from  which  they  pass  out  chiefly  by  the  anterior  root*.    I* 
is  not  known  with  ccrtjiinty  whether  there  is  any  decussation  of  the  raso-moiot 
fibers,  or,  if  there  is.  whr-ro  it  occurs.     The  larger  part  of  the  vaso-motor  iMiire* 
collect,  at  any  rate,  in  the  principal  trunks  of  the  sj-ropathetic,  from  which,  i*  ** 
well  known,  the  separate  plexuses  that  surround  the  vessels  arise.    It  Is  DOt  im- 
probable, however,  that  there  is  also  in  part,  a  direct  passage  of  vaso-motor  fibc** 
from  the  cord  into  the  periphenil  nerves.    In  conclusion,  we  must  mention  tli»' 
according  to  Goltr's  experiments,  there  are  reflex  vaso-motor  centers  in  lh«?  f*^' 
for  the  different  parts  of  *he  body. 

The  clinical  vaso-motor  symptoms  are  chiefly  to  be  observed  in  the  exten»< 
skin.    We  distinguish  them  as  follows: 

1.  Symploms  of  Vaso-motor  Paralijsis. — We  conclude  that  there  is  a  par»lz 
sis  of  the  vaso-motors  if  there  is  an  abnormal  redness  of  the  skin.  Such  «  n»«* 
ness  is  almost  always  associated  with  an  objective  and  often  a  subjective  feeiin^^j 
of  an  increase  of  temperature.  Such  conditions  are  observed  either  in  conncciio* 
with  other  nervous  sjinptoms — as  in  fresh  spinal  or  cerebral  paralysca*  and  tl*** 
ver>'  often  in  certain  fniictionnl  neuroses,  such  as  hysteria  and  neurasthenia — ^ 
in  the  form  of  independent  affections — the  purr  vaso-motor  neuroses,  injuries  <^' 
the  cervical  sympathetic,  etc.    Of  course  in  these  cases  it  is  usually  Iwrd  to  d« 
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whether  there  is  really  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  or  irritation  of  the  vaso-dila- 
bora.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  only  symptoms  are  a  persistent  or  paroysmal 
Jiffuse  redness  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  head,  associated  with  a  great  feeling 
jf  heat,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  strong  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  anxiety, 
(inging  in  the  ears,  and  sweating. 

2.  Symptoms  of  Vaso-motor  Spasm. — Spasm  of  the  small  vessels  becomes 
^parent  by  a  striking  pallor  and  coolness  of  the  skin.  There  is  often,  with  this, 
\  decided  feeling  of  formication  and  stiffness  in  the  affected  parts,  which  may 
iven  increase  to  an  actual  feeling  of  pain.  Such  vaso-motor  spasms  affect  the 
lands  especially,  and  form  a  chronic  trouble  that  is  not  very  rare.  They  are 
IBUally  seen  in  people  who  are  generally  nervous  and  irritable,  and  soraetimoa 
llso  in  washerwomen.  A  vascular  epasm  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  extremities  as 
ne  symptom  of  complicated  paroxysms,  such  as  nervous  angina  jiectoris  {q.  v.), 
Ispecialiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm.  A  persistent  spasm  of  the  small 
prteries  may  g^ive  rise  to  considerable  subsequent  trophic  disturbance.  At  least, 
lie  rare  cases  of  so-called  "  spontaneous  symmetrical  gangrene  "  (5.  v.),  and  also 
lertain  forms  of  scleroderma  and  some  similar  affections,  are  referred  by  many 
ibservers  to  a  primary  spasm  of  the  vessels. 

General  GonBideration  of  Trophic  Disturbances. — We  have  much  less  infor- 
liation  concerning  the  trophic  nt'r\'es  than  we  have  concerning  the  vaso-motor. 
is  is  well  known,  the  controversy  is  still  going  on  as  to  whether  we  have  any 
Sght  to  assume  the  existence  of  special  trophic  nerves.  The  facts  of  clinical  neu- 
ological  observation  frequently  seem  to  compel  the  hypothesis  of  special  trophic 
bnctions,  although,  of  course,  it  is  usually  very  hard  to  determine  this  point, 
lecause  we  can  seldom  wholly  exclude  the  indirect  influence  of  sensorj'  and  cir- 
olatory  influences  {vide  supra,  aniesthesia  of  the  trigeminus). 
,  Among  those  sjnnptoms  which  chiefly  support  the  theory  of  the  existence  of 
pecific  trophic  nervous  influences,  we  have  alrendy  learned  to  recognize  the  de- 
lenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Various  other  sorts  of  trophic 
ieturbances  in  the  skin  and  the  deeper  parts  (hones,  joints)  are  seen  in  nervous 
iseases.  Especially  after  wounds  of  the  peripheral  nerves  we  often  notice  a 
leculiar  shining,  smooth,  atrophic  condition  of  the  skin — the  "glossy  skin" 
(T  "  glossy  fingers  "  of  English  authors.  In  other  cases  anomalies  in  the  pig- 
ptentation  of  the  skin  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  nervous  disturbances;  thus 
pots  deprived  of  pigment  (vUiliga)  often  develop  as  a  result  of  severe  neural- 
ias.  We  must  also  bring  to  mind  here  the  appearance  of  changes  in  pigmenta- 
lon  from  ner\'on8  causes,  especially  the  rctinlogy  of  Addison's  disease  (q.  v.) 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  so-called  nervous  nwvi.  Among  the  severe  neuro- 
feophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  many  observers,  especially  Charcot,  class  the 
[ppearance  of  acute  bed-sores  in  many  spinal  and  cerebral  paralyses,  but  we  have 
lever  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  occurrence  of  a  "  neurotrophic  decubi- 
ns,"  and  we  believe  that  every  bed-sore  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  external 
bjnries  (pressure  on  the  soft  parts,  nneleanliness.  and  the  entrance  of  the  bac- 
eria  of  inflammation). 

Besides  the  trophic  disturbances  in  the  skin,  we  often  see  analogous  changes 
b  the  nails  and  hair  in  nervous  patients.  The  nails  become  brittle  and  cracked, 
bBSume  a  darker  color,  and  often  show  abnormal  conditions  of  growth,  abnormal 
mrving.  striation,  thickening  (nnyckoQri/phosis),  etc.  We  also  see  at  times  a  loss 
if  the  nails.  A  loss  of  h.iir  is  seen  in  frontal  neuralgia,  in  certain  forms  of  head- 
iche,  and  not  infrequently  as  an  apparently  independent  nervous  disease  (alo- 
tecia).  A  very  rapid  whitening  of  the  hair  after  mental  excitement  is  well  known 
D  have  occurred  in  some  cases. 

Various  disturbances  of  growth  and  nutrition  also  occur  in  the  bones  and 
^ints,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  trophic  disturbances. 
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The  i mill icat ion  of  the  bones  in  atrophic  processes  is  seen  chiefly  in  pi 
gressive  unilateral  facial  atrophy  (vide  infra).  A  retarded  growth  of  bone  in  the 
affected  extremities  is  also  a  symptom  frequently  seen  in  the  spinal  and  eveu  in 
the  cerebral  paralyses  that  develop  in  childhood.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  how 
fur  this  is  due  to  the  loss  of  direct  trophic  influences  or  to  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  loss  of  motor  functions.  In  conclusion,  we  not  infrequently  see  veiy  strik- 
ing and  apparently  trophic  disturbances  in  the  bones  and  joints  in  tabes  and 
syrinponiyclia  (q.  v.). 

Erythromelalgia. — We  should  apparently  class  here  this  peculiar  disease, 
which  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  feet,  although  it  also  occurs  in  the  hands. 
Men  seem  to  suffer  from  it  more  frequentlj'  than  women.  The  symptoms  are 
severe  pain,  especially  iit  the  toes  and  fingers,  but  sonietinies  in  the  ball  of  tk 
foot,  the  heel,  etc.,  and  also  swelling,  redness,  and  marked  pulsation  of  the  ves- 
sels. In  some  caaes  the  affected  parts  assume  a  very  dark-red  or  bluish-red 
color.  We  not  infrequently  see  excessive  sweating.  [In  some  cases  the  condi- 
tion seems  due  to  neuritis;  in  others  Weir  Mitchell,  who  first  described  the  dis- 
ease, has  found  arterio-selcrosis  in  the  smaller  vessels  with  no  neuritis. — K.] 

The  condition  described  either  comes  on  in  paroxysms  or  is  persistent,  j«1- 
though  varying  in  severity.  On  standing  or  walking,  or  when  warm,  the  pain 
usually  increases.  Other  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  weakness, 
etc.,  are  sometimes  associated  wi(h  crythrttmelalgia.  The  course  is  almost  alwsy* 
very  tedious,  and  the  prognosis  therefore  doubtful.  The  treatment  consisU  in 
the  use  of  electricity,  cool  baths,  iodide  of  potassium,  untipyrine,  and  similM' 
remedies.  [Mitchell  suggests  stretching  or  resection  of  the  nerves. — K.]  Com- 
pare the  section  on  acroparasthesia  (page  822),  which  name  has  sometimes  been 
given  to  apparently  allied  conditions. 

Symmetrical  Spontaneous  Gangrene.    Raynaud's  Disease. — This  disease 

whose  nature  is  still  quite  obscure,  begins  with  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  finger* 
("regional  iscbsemia "),  associated  at  first  with  sensations  of  crawling  and 
numbness,  and  later  with  severe  pain.  After  a  short  time  the  pallor  chan^ 
to  a  bluish-red  color  ("  regional  cyanosis"),  especially  in  the  terminal  phalange*, 
which  sometimes  progresses  to  the  formation  of  gangrenous  spots  and  vesiclea.  In 
severe  cases  a  portion  of  the  terminal  phalanges  is  completely  destroyed  and 
thrown  off  by  dry  gangrene.  The  whole  process  may  last  for  months.  It  runs  its 
course  witlmut  fever,  but  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  quite  severe  general 
nen'ous  disturbances.  In  rare  cases  spontaneous  symmetrical  gangrene  has  been 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  for  example,  in  the  thighs,  the  buttocks,  the 
ears,  the  nose,  etc.  Several  attacks  of  the  disease  may  sometimes  follow  one 
another,  so  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  trouble  may  he  for  years. 

In  regard  to  diagnosis,  we  must  first  be  convinced  that  the  disease  comes 
on  8p<mtnneon.sly.  Extensive  areas  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  have  repeatedly  been 
observed  in  hysteria,  produced  artificially  by  the  patient  by  means  of  caustifs 
(caustic  potash,  etc).  We  must  also  think  of  diabetic  gangrene,  severe  arterio- 
sclerosis, syringomyelia,  exophthalmic  goitre,  etc. 

The  trfntment  ean  be  merely  symptommtic.  Wet  applications,  hatha,  cautious 
galvanization,  and  narcotics  (morphine,  chloral)  when  the  pain  is  severe,  aro 
most  employed. 

Acute  Angioneurotic  (Edema  {CEdema  r.utia  circumscriptum). — This  iiatae 
has  been  given  by  Quincke,  Striibing,  and  others  to  a  disease  chnracterixeti  hy 
the  sudden  onset  of  o?dematous  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  These 
swellings  usually  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  but  they  are  verj*  often  rer»eatcd. 
Dangerous  symptoms  may  arise  if  the  cr-dema  affect  the  pharynx  or  the  entrunoe 
to  the  larynx.  The  patient's  health  othrrwise  is  sometiraes  perfectly  good,  bnt  in 
other  cases  it  is  more  or  less  affected.    Gastric  disturbances  especially  fMftnt'ks  nf 
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Tomiting  and  gastralgia)  have  been  observed  at  the  same  time  in  such  patients. 
Acute  ang-ioneurotic  o-dema  is  manifestly  closely  allied  to  urticaria  and  ery- 
thema exudativum. 

Myxcedema. — We  may  here  mention  myxcedema  {cachexie  pachydermique  of 
Charcot),  which  was  first  described  in  England  by  William  Gull  and  Ord.  The 
disease  has  taken  its  name  from  a  peculiar  thickening'  and  swelling  of  the  skin, 
which  is  most  marked  in  the  face,  but  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  extrem- 
ities, the  trunk,  the  tongue,  and  even  in  the  internal  organs.  This  swelling  is  not 
oedema,  but  it  is  due  to  the  development  of  a  sort  of  myxomatous  new  growth, 
rich  in  mucine,  in  the  connective  tissue.  Other  trophic  disturbances  usually  coex- 
-ist:  atrophy  of  the  teeth  and  nails,  [spade-like  hands,  coarseness  and]  loss  of  hair, 
[failure  in  the  sweat  secretion  and  consequent  dryness  of  the  skin,  etc.  Besides 
|these  there  gradually  develops  a  general  physical  and  mental  weakness,  which  may 
increase  to  great  hebetude  or  even  to  complete  dementia.  Disturbances  of  the 
aeusory  functions  may  also  occur.  It  is  a  fact  of  especial  interest  that  we  find 
quite  commonly  a  diminution  and  even  a  complete  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  arise  from  the  fail- 
ure of  function  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  re- 
peated experiments  of  Kocher  and  others,  that  after  complete  extirpation  of  the 
tK^Tnid  in  man  almost  the  same  symptoms  ensue  as  in  myxoedema  (cachexia 
striimipriva).  From  this  we  must  suppose  that  certain  injurious  substances  accu- 
mulate in  the  body  which  are  ordinarily  rendered  innocuous  by  the  thyroid  gland. 

This  theory  has  been  materially  supported  by  recent  extremely  interesting 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  myxfpdema.  The  physiologist  SchiflE  made  the 
Temarknble  observation  that  the  sjnnptoms  of  cachexia  strumipriva  did  not  appear 
in  animals  if  the  thyroid  ginnd  of  another  animal  were  trninsplnnted  into  the 
abdominnl  cavity.  Ilorsloy.  Bircher,  and  others  hereupon  mnde  the  first  experi- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  myxa?demfi  in  man  with  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(from  sheep,  calves,  etc.).  At  first  subcutaneous  injections  of  thyroid  extract 
were  usually  employed,  but  it  was  foimd  that  the  internal  administration  of  the 
liibstance  of  the  gland  or  an  extract  thereof  had  a  far  more  favoriiblr*  influence. 
There  are  already  very  many  positive  observations  which  show  that  all  the 
Rymptoma  of  myxot^demii  in  ninn  may  t»e  mnde  tfi  disapjxjor  completely  in  the 
Bourse  of  a  few  months  by  the  continued  intemul  ndministrntioii  of  the  thyroid 
Inland.  The  most  convenient  and  certain  form  of  administrntion  is  in  tablets. 
pf  course  we  must  always  be  prepared  for  relapses.  [Myxoedema  is  sometimes 
iBSOciated  with  exophthalmic  goitre  and  rarely  with  acromegaly. — K.] 

[The  condition  known  na  cretinism  is  also  dependent  upon  loss  of  function  of 

the  thyroid  gland.     Endemi<^  cr»-tJnisni  is  common  in  countries  where  endemic 

g;oitre  prevails,  especially  in  the  central  Alps,  and  also,  but  less  frequently,  in  the 

Carpathians,  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountain  districts  of  Central  and  South  America, 

and  the  Himalayas.     Sporadic  cretinism  may  occur  in  lill  parts  of  the  world,  and 

Osier  has  collected  sixty  cases  in  America.     The  affection  comes  on  in  infancy, 

and  in  its  severer  fonns  the  condition  is  nnmintakable.     The  victims  are  short  and 

iquat  of  figure,  with  prominent  belly,  "  blubber  lips,  rftrousse  nose,  sunken  at  the 

foot,  wide-open  mouth,  lolling  tongue,  small  eyes,  hfdf-closed,  with  swollen  lids, 

itolid,  expressionless  face,  and  muddy,  dry  skin."    They  are  idiotic  and  often  una- 

>le  to  talk,  walk,  or  strtiid  alone.     In  the  milder  cases  the  lax,  waxy  skin,  the  prom- 

ent  abdomen,  and  the  failure  of  development  may  suggest  the  diagnosis.     Mar- 

elous  results  have  been  attnini'd  in  sorae  of  these  apparently  hopeless  cases  by  the 

rly  and  persistent  use  of  the  fhyr«iid  ijlund.     The  striking  cretinous  aspect  has 

isappeared  and  physical  irrovvth  and  rm'iitiil  development  have  followed. 

Closely  aUierl  to  these  conditions  is  the  myxoedematous  infantilism  described 

French  authors.    The  subject  preserves  the  physical  and  mental  characterise 
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tics  of  a  child  of  ten  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  over.  The  sexual  organs  are  uiM 
veloped,  and  the  secondary  sexual  churaeteristic^  fail  to  appear.  A  careful  exami* 
nation  will  often  re\'eal  slight  indications  of  myxoedema — the  diminution  in  sue 
or  absence  of  the  thyroid,  the  thick  lips,  thick  dry  skin,  coarse  hair,  etc. — thus 
distinguishing  it  from  the  anangioplasic  form  of  infantilism  due  to  defective 
development  of  the  arterial  system.  In  this  condition  the  administration  of 
thyroid  gland  produces  equally  striking  results. 

Adiposis  Dolorosa. — Under  this  name  Dercum  has  described  a  peculiar  con- 
dition, occurring  in  women  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age  with  a  neuro- 
pathic predisposition.  Most  of  the  victims  were  addicted  to  alcohol.  The  trouble 
begins  with  a  gradual  enlargement  of  various  portions  of  the  body,  associated 
with  pain,  paraeathesia,  and  some  tenderness.  These  enlargements  may  jncreaie 
80  as  to  form  huge  pendulous  masses.  Muscular  weakness  is  also  present,  and 
locomotion  finally  becomes  very  diflieult  if  not  impoBsible.  Mental  weaknew 
sometimes  supervenes.  The  masses  have  been  found  to  consist  of  fat  and  coH' 
nective  tissue.  Disease, of  the  thyroid  has  been  found  on  autopsy,  but  the  true 
nature  of  the  trouble  is  still  obscure.  The  course  is  slow,  but  progressive.  Twiit- 
ment  has  thus  far  been  of  little  avail.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  nutrition,  and  thyroid  gland  should  also  be  given. 

Scleroderma. — Although  ordinarily  classed  among  the  skin  diseases,  sclent- 
derma  merits  a  brief  mention  here,  as  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  vaso-raotor 
or  trophic  neurosis.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  neuropathic  women,  and  it  may  follov 
some  infectious  disease.  It  sometimes  occurs  with  syringomyelia,  Raynaud's 
disease,  or  other  forms  of  nervous  disease.  It  may  be  diffuse  and  symmetrical  or 
circumscribed  (morphaea).  It  begins  gradually,  often  after  exposure  to  cold, 
with  u  feeling  of  stiffness,  most  marked  in  the  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  face,  <"" 
scalp.  The  skin  gradually  becomes  thickened  and  hard,  very  white  or  mottled, 
and  movements  of  the  affected  parts  become  slow  and  stiff,  and  finally  are  oom- 
plctely  lost  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  skin.  Vaso-motor  symptoms  a» 
rare,  but  pigmentation  is  occasionally  seen.  When  the  face  is  involved  a  chuw" 
teristic,  expressionless  "  mask  "  is  produced.  If  the  chest  be  affected,  respiration 
may  be  considerably  impaired  on  aeeomit  of  the  immobility.  Later  on  the  skin 
and  deeper  parts  may  atrophy,  although  the  hardness  and  stiffness  may  remnin. 
Recoverj'  may  occur,  but  the  disease  i.s  apt  to  be  permanent,  the  patient  succumb- 
ing to  some  intercurrent  disease.  The  circumscribed  form  may  occur  in  patches, 
bands,  or  streaks,  and  may  be  confined  to  the  distribution  of  one  or  more  nervi4. 
The  white  spots  are  bordered  by  a  pinkish  zone  of  dilated  vessels.  Anatomicalljr 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  proliferation  of 
connective  tissue  in  the  skin.  The  general  condition  should  he  strengthened  hj 
lutritious  diet,  good  hygiene,  salt  baths,  arsenic,  and  cad-liver  oil.  Galvanism  i» 
»f  some  benefit.    Thyroid  extract  may  also  be  tried. — K.] 

Acromegaly. — A  '*  trophic  disturbance  "  chiefly  of  the  bones,  hut  also  involv- 
ing thu  soft  partJ9,  forms  the  basis  of  that  peculiar  and  rare  disease  recenllv 
termed  acromegaly  (P.  Marie,  Erb,  etc.).  The  affection  develops  slowly  ta 
women  and  men,  usually  in  youth  or  middle  age.  In  women  cessation  of  men- 
struation almost  invariably  precedes  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Besides  the  gen- 
•eral  symptoms  of  dullness,  fatigue,  and  quite  severe  neuralgic  or  drawing,  de^p- 
sated  pains  in  the  head  and  the  extremities,  there  gradually  develops  a  striking 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  thickness  and  plumpness  of  th" 
face,  due  chiefly  to  enlargement  of  the  nose.  chin,  and  lips,  which  become  pnff«l 
out  to  a  considerable  size.  The  increase  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  (especially 
the  lower  jaw)  in  contrast  to  the  normal  cranium  gives  a  very  characteristic 
aspect  to  acromegaly.  The  hyperplasia  nf  the  lower  jaw  may  reach  so  high  a 
degree  that  the  individual  teeth   are  separated.     In   the   hands  and   feet  the 
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'  toes,  and  especijilly  their  terminal  plialanges,  become  thicker  and 
It  we  may  speak  of  actual  "  paws."    The  hyperplasia  not  only  affects 
3,  hut  it  makes  the  skin  thick  and  wrinkled.    A  manifest  kyphosis  of  the 
lually  develops.    Other 
thy    symptoms     some- 
'occur.     Thus  we  some- 
see    marked   glycosuria, 
increased      secretion      of 
,    and    particularly    dia- 
nces     of     vision,     either 

Fpsia  or  amblyopia 
trophy  of  the  optic 
The«e  disturbances 
sion  are  connected  with 
loteworthy  fact  that  in 
cases  of  acromegaly  a 
'  of  the  hypophysis  cere- 
?velop8,  which  presses  di- 
on  the  nerves  or  the 
ract.  A  patient  under 
nation  (Fig.  113)  died 
iptoras  of  a  tumor  at 
986  of  the  brain,  and  the 
By  showed  a  sarcomn- 
tumor  of  the  hypophysis 
t  had  grown  through  the 
BBt  bony  parts. 
le  diagnosis  of  acromeg- 

riot  difficult.  We  must 
gnfird  against  confuR- 
with    other    conditions 

leading     to     thickening' 

ke    bones    (partial    giant 

h,   arthritis   and   osteitis 

nans,   diffuse    and   local- 

byperostoses,  etc.).     The 

led    hypertrophic     osteo- 

»pathy  is  also  to  be  dis- 

ished     from    acromegaly. 

affection  is  seen  especial- 
patients    with    chronic 

iiitia,  bronchiectasis, 

ie       tuberculosis,       etc.. 

t    also   leads    to   a    paw- 

hickening  of  the  fing«>rs. 

tie  changes  in  the  lower 

5  very  characteristic  of  acromegaly  are  absent,  and  also  the  other  nervous 

OTOS,  especially  those  of  tumor  of  the  hypophysis. 

le  treatment  of  acromegaly  is,  unfortunately,  almost  wholly  unpromising. 

dministration  of  thyroid  trtblels  and  also  of  tablets  of  the  hypophysis  has 

,ried  without  much  benefit. 

intism. — The  "  giants  "  who  exhibit  themselves  in  circuses  and  museums 

of  a  disease  closely  akin  to  acromegaly  if  not  identical  with  it.     A 

skeletons  has  shown  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  sella  turcica, 


Fto.  113.— Acmniejraly  in  a  |Mitieiit  thirty  years  old. 
ilVntuuBl  otiii«rvatiDu. ) 
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the  site  of  the  hypophysis,  and  mi  eiilart'ement  of  the  hypophysis  has 
found  at  autopsies.  The  griants  tliemsflves  often  have  enormous  hands  and  feel, 
they  are  feeble  and  short-lived.  In  some  instances  kyphosis  has  developed  later 
in  life,  with  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  acromegaly. 

Hyperostosis  Cranii. — This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  cranium,  beginning  in 
early  life,  involving  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  rather  more  than  the  posterior, 
and  leading  to  enormous  thickening  of  the  bones,  from  one  to  three  or  more  oenli- 
metres  (one  half  to  one  and  a  half  inch).  Other  bones  are  sometimes  affected. 
The  symptoraa  sometimes  resemble  those  of  cerebral  tumor,  the  cranial  nerrea 
being  affected  by  the  bony  growth.  ITeadache  is  common  and  optic  neuritis  occn- 
sionally  occurs.  Marked  exophthalmus  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  growth  of 
the  orbital  bones  which  fills  up  the  orbital  cavities.  The  troiible  is  supposed  to  b« 
of  trophic  origin,  although  the  changes  in  the  bones  resemble  those  of  inflamnw- 
tion.  The  involvement  of  the  cranial  vault  and  the  absence  of  kyphosis  nod 
changes  in  the  extremities  render  it  easily  distinguishable  from  acromegal.T. 
Treutnient  has  thus  far  proved  unavailing. — K,] 

Hydrops  Articulonim  Intennittem.— This  is  the  name  of  a  very  rare  diseiiM, 
in  which  large  swellings,  usually  of  Ihe  knoe-juint,  but  sometimes  of  the  other 
large  joints,  develop  at  perfectly  regular  intcn'als  of  one  to  four  weeks.  The** 
swellings  of  the  joints  ran  their  course  withnxit  fever,  and  usxially  without  any 
great  pain,  and  disappear  again  in  a  few  days.  Such  attacks  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  different  lengths,  during  many  years.  Their  nervoxis  character  is 
attested  especially  by  the  rapid  onset  and  disappearance  of  the  affection,  and  eIso 
by  the  combination  of  it  with  other  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  angina  p«- 
toris,  exophthalmic  goitre,  vaso-motor  symptoms,  hysterical  symptomfi,  eto.. 
which  combination  has  often  been  observed.  In  regard  to  treatment,  salicylic 
acid,  quinine.  Fowlers  solutirm,  and  subcutaneons  injectionB  of  ergotine  have 
been  tried,  but  the  trouble  is  usunlly  very  obf^tinute. 

DiBttirbancea  of  Secretion, — In  addition  tf»  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  dis- 
turbances we  must  rumsider  the  disturbances  nf  secret iou.     These  are  not  iafre- 
quent.    We  have  already  learned  to  recognize  anomalies  in  the  secretion  of  salif* 
in   facial   paralysis,   and   of   the   lachrjTnal   secretion   in   trigeminal   neuralgi*. 
Analogous  symptoms  are  occasionally  noticed  in  other  nervous  diseases.    Die- 
turbances  of  the  sweat  secretion  are  the  easiest  to  confinn.    Our  understanding  of 
them   cf>mes  substantially  from  the  discovery-  of  the  "  sweat  nerves,"  arising 
mainly   from   the  sympathetic,  which  was   made   by  Luchsinger.     In   nervoo* 
patients  we  have  seen  quite  frequently,  on  the  one  hand,  an  abnormal  increase  of 
the  sweat  secretion  (hyperidrosis,  ephidrosis).  and,  on  the  other,  a  diminulioii 
or  a  complete  disappearance  of  it.     The  former  is  seen  on  the  paralyzed  side  in 
many  hemiplegias  and  in  spinal  paralyses,  the  latter  in  tabes  dorsalis.    Anomalief 
of  the  sweat  secretion  are  quite  frequent,  and  are  usually  combined  with  vaei 
motor  disturbances  in  certain  general  neuroses,  such  as  hysteria  and  neuras- 
thenia.    In  a  few  rare  cases  a  genuine  h(vmnt idrosis  Cbloody  sweat)  has  bee 
confirmed.     [Colored  sweating  (rhromatidrosis)  has  been  reported  in  some  ve 
rare  cases  of  hysteria. — K.]     The  rnndition  known   as  unilateral  hyperidros 
(unilateral  sweating)  is  also  especially  interesting.     In  this  there  is  an  abnorm 
secretion  of  sweat,  chiefly  in  one  h;df  of  the  face,  more  rarely  in  one  arm  or  o 
the  whole  of  one  side.    The  affection  hns  usually  been  observed  in  connection  wi 
tabes,  syringomyelia,  hetnicrania,  exophthahnic  goitre,  hysteria,  etc..  and,  in 
least  a  number  of  cases,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  direct  lesions  of  the  symputheti 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  jwrsons.  who  were  otherwise  perfe^I] 
healthy,  in  whom  the  secretion  of  sweat,  coming  on  under  normal  condition*  fro; 
heat  or  physical  exertion,  remained  limited  to  one  half  of  the  body.  e«peoiaII; 
the  face. 
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Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — In  conclmion,  we  would 
briefly  mentidii  iicrt*  the  syiuploms  which  huvo  been  observed  in  direct  injuries 
jpf  the  cervical  sj-mpatbetic,  traiima,  pressure  of  neighboring  tumors,  etc.  If  we 
pave  to  do  witli  a  puralytjis  of  the  sympathetic,  we  see  almost  constautly  on  the 
piffected  side  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  from  paralysis  of  the  dilator  pupillte  sup- 
plied from  the  sympathetic,  in  many  cases  associated  with  a  slow  reaction  to 
light.  We  also  frequently  see  a  narrowing  of  the  opening  of  the  lids  from  paraly- 
sis of  iliiller's  muscle,  and  in  old  eases  a  retraction  of  the  bulbus  oculi,  flatten- 
j|xig  of  the  affected  half  of  the  face,  and  occasionally  increased  redness  and 
hrarmth  in  the  ear  and  cheeks  from  vaso- motor  disturbance.  In  a  few  cases 
ire  see  an  increased  sweat  secretion.  We  may  add  that,  according  to  ilobius,  the 
Jaormal  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  from  a  painful  irritation  of  the  skin  of 
the  face,  is  absent  in  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic.  The  opposite  symptoms  are 
jfound  in  conditions  of  irritation  of  the  sympathetic.  The  occurrence  of  sympa- 
thetic sjinptoms  in  certain  injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus  has  already  been  men- 
tioned above  (page  870). 


CHArTER    II 

mOILAIKE 

{HemicmHia.     JUf/rirn,     Sict  //eaJaeh*) 

iEtiology. — By  migraine  or  hemiorania  we  mean  a  peculiar  form  of  headache, 
coming  on  in  separate  attacks,  usually  unilateral,  and  associated  with  consider- 
able disturbance  of  the  general  condition  and  with  pronounced  nervous  gastric 
lymptoms  (complete  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting).  The  affection  occurs  in 
women  and  men,  somewhat  more  rarely  in  the  latter,  and  almost  always  begins  in 
fouth,  generally  at  the  period  of  puberty,  although  typical  cases  of  migraine  have 
been  repeatedly  observed  in  school-children.  Quite  frequently,  but  not  always  by 
my  means,  the  disease  affects  persons  who  must  be  regarded  as  "  generally  nerv- 
!>U8,"  who  are  ansmic,  or  who  suffer  from  disturbances  of  menstruation.  Heredity 
iften  plays  a  part,  since  hemiorania  is  both  hfrcditnry  as  such,  and  often  appears 
bi  families  which  have  suffered  from  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  or  the  psychoses.  We  may  mention  as  exciting  causes,  which  may 
|>e  made  answerable  both  for  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  especially  for  the 
individual  attacks,  physical  and  mental  over-exertion,  great  mental  excitement, 
listurbances  of  digestion,  indulgence  in  alcohol,  etc.  [Eye-strain  (vide  supra) 
may  rarely  have  some  influcnt-e  in  causing  migraine  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
jieadache,  and  a  careful  fc-arch  for  any  errors  of  refraction  should  therefore  be 
tiade. — K.]  The  special  cause  of  the  disease,  however,  is  probably,  as  a  rule,  a 
Congenital  predisposition. 

I  Many  writers  lay  great  stress  upon  certain  vaso-motor  symptoms  which  some- 
jimes  accompany  migraine,  and  therefore  l>elieve  that  the  disease  is  to  be  consid- 
ired  in  the  main  an  affection  of  the  sympathetic;  but  we  must  agree  with  M«ibiu» 
|xat  this  assumption  is  very  improbable,  and  that  the  accompanying  sympathetic 
temptoms  are  probably  only  sppondnry  and  of  reflex  origin,  in  consequence  of  the 
Sain,  or  are  merely  a  part  of  the  whole  attack  of  migraine.  We  are  still  utterly 
jgnorant  of  the  special  nature  of  migraine — that  is,  of  the  kind  or  the  place  of  the 
mange  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  clinical  sjinptoms.  The  conjecture  is  inter- 
^ting,  but  of  course  wholly  unconfirmed,  that  there  is  in  the  attacks  an  "  auto- 
kitoxication  "  of  the  body — that  is,  the  action  of  some  poison  developing  from 
^xne  to  time  in  the  body  itself;  but  we  do  not  know  upon  what  part  of  the 
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nervous  system  this  poison  may  not;  we  can  merely  conjecture  that  the  places 
irritation,  upon  which  the  pain  and  other  migrainous  symptoms  depend,  i*  in  the 
brain  itself  (in  the  cortex  or  deeper  parts).  This  conjecture  is  supported  wpe- 
eiaily  by  the  nature  of  many  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  pain  of 
migraine — the  sensitiveness  of  the  sensory  organs,  the  slight  mental  change,  the 
scintillating  scotoma,  etc. 

Symptomatology. — Migraine  always  comes  on,  as  has  been  said,  in  separaw 
attacks,  which  arc  reiieated  nt  intervals  of  varying  lengths,  although  some  oses 
often  show  a  remarkably  great  regularity.  The  onset  of  the  attack  in  women 
often  has  some  relation  to  the  menses ;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  one  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  mentioned  above. 

The  attack  of  migraine  usually  begins  with  certain  prodromal  symptnnu, 
which  the  patient  soon  recjtgnizes  as  sure  signs  of  his  approaching  sutferiug. 
These  prodromal  symptoms  consist  of  general  uneasiness,  discomfort,  pressure  in 
the  head,  vertigo,  at  times  tinnitus,  spots  before  the  eyes,  darkening  of  the  visu&I 
field,  chills,  malaise,  abnormal  yawning,  etc.  In  a  short  time  the  pain  begins.  It 
is  felt  most  either  in  the  anterior  frontal  region  or  in  the  temporal  or  parietal  re- 
gion; it  generally  shows  n  continuous  character,  not  intermittent  as  in  neuralgia, 
and  it  may  increase  to  a  very  great  intensity.  Usually  one  side  of  the  head  (the 
left  most  commonly)  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  pain,  particularly  the  forehead  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  eyes ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  the  pain  affects  the  right  and 
left  aides  alternately,  and  it  is  sometimes  not  limited  to  one  side,  but  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  head.  The  scalp  is  usually  hypcrajsthetic  on  the  affected  side,  «nd 
the  points  of  exit  of  the  nerves  may  be  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  firm  pressure  on 
the  head  (with  the  hands  or  by  tying  a  towel  tight  around  it)  sometimes  gives  relief. 

The  second  chief  symptom  in  migraine,  besides  the  headache,  is  the  wtn- 
plete  loss  of  appetite  and  groat  nausea.  Sometimes  vomiting  comes  on  only  at 
the  end  of  an  attack,  but  often  there  is  almost  uncontrollable  vomiting  througH- 
out  the  whole  attack.  The  patient  not  infrequently  notices  that  the  vomitus  hns 
a  very  sour  taste,  and  we  have  ourselves  found  a  decided  hypersecretion  of  gastric 
juice  in  several  cases  of  migraine.  The  patients'  general  condition  is  ahnort 
always  very  much  disturbed.  They  feel  verj'  wretched  and  dull,  and  are  vprf 
sensitive  to  external  impressions,  any  bright  light,  any  noise,  etc.  They  are  in- 
capable of  any  mental  exertion.  In  many  cases  remarkable  ocular  symptoms  oc- 
cur (ophthalmic  migraine)  :  slight  or  marked  ptosis  of  one  eyelid,  bright  flaahea 
before  the  eyes,  scintillating  scotoma,  and  not  infrequently  pronounced  hemi- 
anopsia. These  .Hyniptoms  very  often  forebode  the  special  attack  of  pain.  Other 
severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  paraesthesia  in  the  hands  and  fingers,  tinnitusi, 
disturbances  of  speech,  etc.,  have  occasionally  been  observed. 

The  vaso-motor  symptoms  accompanying  the  headache  ra^ay   occur  in  tW 
different   forms.     From   them    migraine   was   formerly   divided    intu   two  sub* 
divisions — hemicrania  sympathico-t onica  or  spastica,  and  hemicrania  sympalhl- 
co-paralyiica  or  anyio- paraliff  ira.    Tn  hemicrania  spastica,  first  described  l>y  Du 
Bois-Reymond  from  observations  on  himself,  the  forehead  and  ear  on  the  affect 
side  are  pale,  the  skin  is  cool,  the  temporal  arteries  contracted,  the  pupil  is  oft 
decidedly  dilated,  the  secretion  of  saliva  increased — in  short,  there  are  a  whol 
series  of  symptoms  present  which  a!!  agree  in  pointing  to  a  condition  of  irritati 
of  the  sympathetic  (vide  supra).    In  hemicrania  paralytica,  however,  which 
first  described  by  MoUendorff,  also  from  observations  on  himself,  the  face  is 
dened  on  the  affected  aide,  it  feels  hot,  the  temporal  arteries  are  dilated  am 
pulsate  strongly,  there  is  sometimes  unilateral  sweating  of  the  face,  the  pupil 
contracted — all  symptoms,  therefore,  which  can  depend  only  on  a  paralysis 
the  sympathetic. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  significance  of  all  these  sj-mptoms  is  not  al 
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lutely  certamT  We  musr  also  add  that  this  division  is  morf  theoretical  than  real, 
and  that  the  cases  which  occur  in  practice  can  nrtt  by  any  means  always  be 
inserted  into  one  or  the  other  typical  scheme  without  further  ceremony.  The 
vascular  symptoms  are  often  only  slight,  conditiona  of  paralysis  and  of  irritation 
of  the  sympathetic  sonietiraes  seem  to  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  same 
attack,  and  we  may  even  frequently  meet  with  apparently  contradictory  symp- 
toms at  the  same  time,  such  as  pallor  joined  with  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The 
vascular  changes,  when  present,  are  almost  never  unilateral,  but  they  are  approx- 
imately alike  in  the  two  halves  of  the  face.  In  severe  attacks  the  whole  face 
usually  looks  pale  and  sunken,  but  the  initial  pallor  may  give  place  to  redness. 

The  duration  of  the  attacks  of  migraine  differs  very  much.  It  usually  lasts 
several  hours,  or  a  whole  day;  then  the  pain  gradually  disappears,  and  there  is 
often  considerable  vomiting  and  sometimes  a  profuse  discharge  of  urine  toward 
the  end  of  the  attack.  In  the  intervals  between  the  different  attacks  most  pa- 
tients are  perfectly  wf II  and  free  from  pain.  There  are  also  severe  forms  of  mi- 
graine where  the  individual  altoeks  may  last  for  several  days  or  more  ("  elat  d* 
maV).  Without  an  accurate  history  thene  severe  conditions  of  inteiisc  head- 
ache and  persistent  vomiting  may  readily  be  falsely  interpreted. 

The  whole  course  of  migraine  is  very  chronic,  and  it  may  last  for  years  and 
years.  It  is  usually  a  trouble  to  which  the  patient  finally  becomes  accustomed. 
We  must  generally  be  quite  guarded  in  our  prognosis,  for  many  cases  resist  very 
obstinately  al!  attempts  at  cure.  We  can  give  the  patient  only  the  consolation 
that  the  trouble  generally  disapi>cars  of  itself  in  advanced  life.  It  is  not  usually 
attended  with  any  special  danger.  In  only  a  few  cases  has  it  been  noticed  that 
attacks  of  hemicrania  of  years'  duration  have  preceded  a  severe  cerebral  disease 
that  developed  later. 

DiagTiosia. — The  diagnosis  of  migraine  is  not  difficult,  if  we  hold  strictly  to 
the  definition  of  the  disease.  The  laity,  especially  women,  of  course,  delight  in 
calling  every  headache  and  all  sorts  of  other  nervous  and  hysterical  conditions 
**  migraine.**  Especially  characteristic  of  true  migraine  are  the  heredity,  the 
beginning  in  youth,  the  occurrence  in  attacks,  the  accompanying  vomiting,  and 
the  other  attendant  nervous  sjTnptoms.  Errors  in  diagnosis  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  attacks  of  symptomatic  migraine  may  abo  occur  in  severe  organic  dis- 
eases (tubes,  brain  tumor,  etc.).  We  have  seen  a  patient  who  suffered  for 
years  with  severe  "  migraine."  He  finally  died,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  a 
cysticercus  in  the  fourth  ventricle  with  secondarj-  hydrocephalus. 

Treatment. — Very  many  patients  who  suffer  from  migraine  finally  renounce 
any  special  treatment,  after  they  have  exhausted  all  possible  remedies.  They  with- 
draw to  their  rooms  when  the  attack  comes  on,  darken  the  windows,  take  noth- 
ing but  some  tea,  Seltzer-water,  or  cracked  ice,  put  a  cold  compress  about  the 
head,  perhaps  try  a  foot-bath,  and  for  the  rest  wait  quietly  vuitil  the  attack  is 
over.  In  fact,  our  remedies  for  cutting  the  attack  short  are  quite  uncertain. 
They  sometimes  aid,  but  they  often  leave  ua  in  the  luroh,  especially  if  used  re- 
peatedly. We  must  note  especially  that  narcotics,  such  as  morphine,  are  almost 
always  ill  borne  in  migraine,  and  do  no  good;  but  antipyrine,  sodic  salicylate 
(20-30  grains  [grammes  1.5-2.0],  in  strong-  black  coffee),  antifebrine,  phenace- 
tine,  salipyrine,  etc.,  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  have  a  favorable  action.  Which 
remedy  acts  the  best  must  usually  be  tested  in  the  individual  case.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  excellent  results  f«"mierly  from  sodic  salicylate,  and  lately  from 
antipyrine,  pure  or  mixed  with  the  other  remedies  mentioned;  the  attacks  of 
migraine,  when  the  remedy  was  taken  immediately  upon  the  onset  of  the  first 
aymptoms.  have  become  distinctly  milder  and  have  run  their  course  more  rapidly. 
Of  course  the  action  often  ceases  with  time,  and  we  must  then  try  another  of  the 
remedies  mentioned.     Of  the  other  remedies  used  we  may  mention  guarana 
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{Paullinia  sorbilia),  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (grammes  2-4)  of  the  powdef,  i 
caffeine,  or  aodio-salicylate  of  caffeine,  in  three-  to  five-grain  doses  (granuue 
0.2-0.3),  which  is  sometimes  very  serviceable.  Caffeine  is  also  the  chief  constitn* 
ent  of  "  migrainiiie/'  which  has  lately  been  much  praised.  On  theoretical  groumlis 
inhalations  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  three  to  five  drops  on  a  nankin,  have  been  used  iu 
spastic  hemicrauia,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  ergotine  in  the  paral^'tic  fonn 
(aqueous  extract  of  ergot,  2.5;  dilute  alcohol  and  glycerine,  each  5;  or  one  part 
of  dialyzed  ergotine  in  four  parts  of  distilled  water :  injections  of  either,  ihre*  to 
fifteen  minims).  The  practical  benefit,  however,  is  very  duubtfuL  Many  other 
nervines,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium  and  Fowlt-r's  sulution,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  continued  use,  and  also  extract  of  cannabis  iudica;  and,  lately,  nitTitf 
of  sodium,  two  purts  in  120  of  water,  a  teaspoouful  one  to  three  times  a  day.  and 
nitro-glycerine,  in  troches  containing  -^ijs  to  Vo  grain  (gramme  O.OOO5-O.001). 
Their  action  is  similar  to  that  of  nitrite  of  arayl.  In  ophthalmic  niigruine  the 
treatment  by  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  praised,  especially  in  France. 
as  being  very  successful. 

In  many  cases  the  general  treatment  is  very  important.  Preparations  of  iron, 
sea-bathing,  a  mountain  residence,  and  cold-water  cures  are  often  of  decided  serr- 
ice.  We  have  seen  remarkably  good  permanent  results  in  several  cases  of  severe 
migTaine  from  the  moderate  use  of  Carlsbad  water,  either  at  Carlsbad  itself  or 
taken  at  home.  We  always  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  this,  especially  when 
there  are  also  symptoms  of  hypersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice  (vide  jupra). 
With  the  moderate  use  of  Carlsbad  water  we  usually  combine  methodical  hydjv- 
therapy  (cold  sponging,  half  baths  with  douches,  etc.)  and  an  appropriate  diet 
The  persistent  application  of  electricity  has  also  shown  some  good  results,  but  nt 
must  not  build  veiy  great  hopes  upon  it.  In  the  spastic  form  the  action  nf  lltf 
anode  on  the  sympathetic  is  especially  recommended,  and  in  the  paralytic  forro 
the  action  of  the  cathode,  while  the  other  electrode  is  to  be  placed  on  the  cerrical 
cord,  or  as  high  aa  possible  on  the  occiput  in  the  region  of  the  medulla.  Caatiou* 
galvanization  of  the  head,  and  weak  primarj'  faradic  currents,  may  also  be  used. 
Specialists  in  massage  praise  their  mode  of  treatment  in  migraine;  they  nuissagp 
either  certain  painfid  spots  in  the  head,  or  the  gastric  region.  Finally,  we  must 
mention  that  migraine  often  seems  to  be  connected  with  diseases  of  the  nose,  espe- 
cially with  hyperplasia  of  the  erectile  tissue  in  the  nose,  and  that  in  such  (»se> 
treatment  of  the  primary  disease  witii  the  galvano-cautery  may  result  in  ibe 
cessation  of  the  migraine. 


CHAPTER  in 


PBOQRESSIVE  FACIAL  HEMIATBOPHY 

TTwiLATERAL  facial  atrophy  is  an  extremely  rare  disease,  which  consists  of  » 
Tery  slow  and  gradual  but  usually  constantly  progressive  atrophy  of  one  half  f»f 
the  face,  and  affects  the  skin,  and  also  the  fatty  tissue,  the  muscles,  and  i\i« 
bones,  either  in  a  uniform  or  a  very  diverse  manner.  The  affection  usually  be- 
gins in  youth.  The  female  sex  seems  to  be  more  disposed  to  the  disease  than  the] 
male. 

The  atrophy,  which  has  its  seat  much  more  frequently  on  the  left  side  than  I 
on  the  right,  begins  usually  in  a  circumscribed  spot  either  on  the  cheeks  or  on  thaj 
chin.    The  skin,  as  a  nde,  gradnally  assumes  a  whitish  or  bro^vnish  color.    Tin 
a£fected  part,  and  finally  the  whole  half  of  the  face,  gradually  sink  in  more  8Ji«l 
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80  that  the  disease  can  be  recognized  at  the  first  glance.  The  atrophy 
a  sharp  limitation  at  the  median  line.  In  many  cases  the  muscles  appar- 
tly  remain  almost  wholly  intact,  but  in  some  cases  they  show  a  marked  atrophy, 
iespecially  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue  and 
the  soft  palate  has  sometimes  been  found  implicated.  Exceptionally,  the  atrophy 
involves  the  neighboring  region  of 
the  shoulder  and  the  upper  extremity. 
The  bones  also  atrophy,  especially  in 
the  cases  which  arise  in  early  youth. 
tThe  hair  on  the  affected  half  of  the 
bead  often  falls  out  in  great  amount, 
and  it  becomes  thin  and  atrophic. 
The  sensibility  remains  perfectly  in- 
tact. Marked  vaso-motor  and  secre- 
tory disturbances  have  only  rarely 
l>een  observed.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  (Fig.  114)  shows  a 
patient  who  was  described  by  Rom- 
berg many  years  ago,  and  who  for 
a  long  time  frequented  the  German 
cliniques  in  order  to  show  himself. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  affection. 
IMost  observers  at  present  agree  that 
it  is  a  trophic  neurosis,  an  affection 
of  trophic  nerves  or  nerve-centers, 
but  where  we  are  to  look  for  the 
special  seat  of  the  disease,  whether 
in  the  trigeminus  or  in  the  sympa- 
thetic,   we    do    not    know.      Memlcl 

lately  found  io  a  case  which  came  to  autopsy  a  definite  neuritis  in  the  tri- 
geinmus. 

The  disease  is  not  dangerous  in  itaelf.  and  usually  causes  no  special  subjective 
[disturbance,  but  it  seems  to  be  incurable.  In  rases  at  their  beginning  we  can 
at  most  make  an  attempt  to  bring  the  disease  to  a  standstill  by  a  long-continued 
pplication  of  electricity. 

As  an  appendix  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here  that  there  is  a  unilateral 
"hypertrophy,  which  is  also  possibly  connected  with  neurotrophic  disturbances. 
We  saw  at  Leipsic  a  ten-year-old  boy.  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  in  whom  a 
•Btriking  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  his  face  and  of  the  left  arm  had  gradually 
developed. 


Pto.  114.— Left  fsctel  bemlatroplv- 


CHAPTER  IV 


EXOPHTHALMIC    GOITRE 

(/-hnryV  L^iseaM.     Morho  di  rlaiani.     <!r<ir>-.i'ii  />iW'i«<f.      Baufdnw^g  l>iMa»e) 

iEtiology.^ — The  special  group  of  symptoms  to  which  the  name  of  exophthal- 
Lmic  goitre  has  been  given,  and  whose  three  cardinal  symptoms  are  acceleration 
[of  the  pulse,  goitre,  and  exophthalmus,  was  first  carefully  described  in  Germany, 
[in  the  year  1840,  by  the  Merseburg  physician  Basedow,  although  similar  but  less 
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precise  observations  had  been  published  in  England  by  Graves  five  years  earlier. 
[Parry,  in  England,  was  the  first  accurately  to  describe  the  disease  in  1786,  uid 
it  was  also  recognized  by  Flajani  in  Italy  in  1800. — K.] 

In  the  tetiology  of  the  disease  all  those  factors  play  a  part  which  are  importMit 
in  the  ictiology  of  neuroses  in  general.  In  many  caaee  a  hereditary  prediapoaitioa 
can  certainly  be  discovered.  The  disease  has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  several 
members  of  the  same  family.  We  have  our&elves  seen  severe  exophthalmic  goitre 
in  two  sisters.  Furthermore,  exophthalmic  goitre  is  also  quite  frequent  io  those 
fanxilies  in  which  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  neuroses  in  general- 
epilepsy,  the  psychoses,  or  hysteria.  Among  the  exciting  causes  we  must  first  nicu- 
tion  great  mental  excitement — grief,  terror,  anger.  Sometimes  real  injuries,  as 
well  as  these  "psychical  injuries,"  seem  to  have  an  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  disease — that  ia,  great  general  bodily  concussion,,  such  as  a  fall.  Many 
authors  have  laid  considerable  weight  on  diseases  of  the  female  sexual  organs,  but 
the  importance  of  this  factor  seems  to  us  to  be  exaggerated.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre  often  develop  at  the  period 
of  pregnancy. 

The  influence  of  sex  upon  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  plain,  since  woni(!fl. 
especially  somewhat  aneemic.  "  nervous "  women,  are  much  more  freqxientlj 
affected  than  men.  Exophthalmic  goitre  usually  appears  in  middle  life,  while  it 
is  seen  only  exceptionally  in  children  and  old  people. 

Symptomatology .^--Of  the  three  cardinal  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  go!l» 
named  above,  of  which,  of  course,  one  or  another  is  often  absent  or  only  slightly 
developed,  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  the  most  c«"<ustant  and  usually  the  ett- 
Heat.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  averages  100  to  120.  sometimes  only  80  or  W, 
but  in  other  cases  even  140  or  160.  It  is  not  alike  at  all  times,  but  has  many 
variations- — the  synaptoms  lasting  for  long  periods  and  also  coming  on  in  single 
paroxysms.  In  sleep  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  as  we  have  ourselves  confirm^ 
is  sometimes  almost  normal,  and  sometimes  also  rapid,  but  usually  less  w 
then  when  the  patient  is  awake.  A  very  vigorous  action  of  the  heart,  and 
as  a  rule  the  subjective  feeling  of  palpitation,  are  usually  associated  with  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse.  There  is  a  vigorous  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  and 
sometimes  of  the  smaller  arteries.  We  do  not  discover  any  qualitative  chanires 
of  the  pulse.  The  pulse  is  usually  quite  regular,  but  arhytlimia  has  been  excep- 
tionally observed.  In  some  cases  the  patients  suffer  from  pronoxmced  angina 
pectoris. 

Physical  examination  of  the  heart  in  many  cases  shows  nothing  especial,  e-x- 
cept  an  accelerated  and  violent  action  of  the  heart,  but  we  sometimes  find,  »* 
we  can  afSrm  from  several  cases  in  our  own  experience,  a  manifest  hypertropliv  | 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  even  actual  valviilnr 
disease.    In  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  some  caution  ia  necessary,  because  func-| 
tional  heart  murmurs,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  are  often  present  iii'j 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

The  goitre  usually  develops  somewhat  later  than  the  first  symptoms  in  tl 
heart.  In  many  cases  it  is  entirely  absent,  or  present  only  in  a  slight  degree.  Tlii 
swelling  of  the  th.vroid  gland  is  generally  only  exceptionally  very  markeil 
There  are  sometimes  decided  variations  in  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  case.  Th«| 
comparative  softness  of  the  tumor,  the  frequent  and  strong  pulsations  in  it,  and 
the  loud  vascular  murmurs,  which  are  often  but  not  always  heard,  and  whici 
arise  in  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  characteristic  of  the  goitre  il 
Basedow's  disease.  By  laying  the  hand  on  it  we  can  often  feel  the  thrill  and 
pulsation. 

The  exophthalmus,  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  from  their  orbits,  is  always' 
bilateral,  although  it  is  sometimes  more  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  otbar 
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(see  Fig.  115).  In  many  cases  it  is  entirely  absent;  in  others  it  may  attain  so  lugh 
R  degree  that  an  actual  "  dislocation  of  the  eyeball "  haa  been  described.  In  the 
marked  degrees  of  exophthalmua  there  is  often  a  peculiar  staring  expression  to  the 
iDountcuance.  Tliis  is  dut;  chiefly  to  the  unusual  size  of  the  palpebral  fissure  and 
to  the  less  frequent  winking  than  normal  (Stellwug's  sign).  A  peculiar  symptom, 
Irst  described  by  Graefe,  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  On  raising  and,  still  plainer, 
m  lowering  the  eyes,  the  corresponding  associated  movements  of  the  upper  eye- 
id,  which  are  always  present  imder  normal  conditions,  are  absent-  This  "  Graefe 
lymptom  "  may  sometimes  be  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  disease,  and  may 
therefore  be  of  diagnostic  value;  but  we  must  maintain,  after  much  personal 
Sxperience,  that  it  is  on  the  whole  rare,  and  that  it  may  often  be  whuUy  absent 
^en  in  the  severest  cases  of  the  disease.  Disturbances  of  the  pupils  and  of  ac- 
commodation are  unknown  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  but  paralyses  of  the  external 
Ocular  muscles  sometimes  oc- 
!ur,  and  we  have  ourselves 
repeatedly  observed  anoma- 
ies  in  the  movements  of  the 
Eyeball,  especially  temporary 
itrabismus.  We  might  men- 
tion one  sjinptom,  which  Mo- 
>iu9  first  noticed,  and  which 
Ire  also  have  repeatedly  but 
lot  constantly  seen,  especially 
n  patients  with  rather  marked 
Kxophthalmus.  It  consists  in 
he  fact  that  one  eye  very  soon 
eviates  outward  if  we  have 
ihe  patient  converge  the  eyes 
itrongly.  as  in  fixation  of  a 
lear  object — "  insufficiency  of 
tonvergence."  Inflammatory 
ITocesses  in  the  eye  arc  sorae- 
imes  seen,  which  are  probably 
.ue  to  the  fact  that  the  upper 
id  can  not  so  well  protect  the 
protruding  eye. 

Besides  the  chief  symptoms  C^^^ 
if  exophthalmic  goitre  thus  p^^.^  ., 
!flr  described,  we  must  also 
nention  a  list  of  other  symp- 
toms which  come  under  our  observation,  both  in  the  typical  cases  and  still  more 
titen  in  anomalous  cases — the  so-called  "  formes  frusies  "  of  the  French.  Among 
them  are  some  nervous  symptoms,  especially  a  peculiar  tremor  to  which  Marie  first 
^lled  attention.  This  tremor  affects  the  whol«  body,  or  the  extremities  alone;  it 
ihows  at  times  temporary  remiRsions  and  exacerbations,  and  it  may  be  so  sever© 
IS  to  form  the  patient's  chief  complaint.  A  moderate  tremor  of  the  fingers  and 
lands  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  a  case 
under  our  observation  marked  tremor  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
lase.  It  may  become  so  violent  at  times  that  there  are  even  spasmodic  twitcMnga 
n  the  extremities  and  in  the  mu-scles  of  the  face.  We  may  also  mention  headache, 
^rtigo,  weakness  of  memory,  and  sleeplessness.  The  peculiar  nervous  anxiety 
md  the  irritable  disposition  of  the  patient  are,  however,  verj'  frequent,  and  in 
[act  very  characteristic,  in  many  cases  of  the  disease.  The  anxiety  and  the  haste 
n  all  movements,  in  speaking,  etc.,  often  show  themselves,  even  during  the  physi- 
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cian's  examination,  iu  so  striking  a  way  that  they  must  be  regarded  aa  not 
portant  factors  in  diagnosis.  The  easily  occurring  flushing  of  the  face,  ibftil 
marked  subjuotive  feeling  of  heat,  and  the  hot  Imnds.  from  which  many  pntient!.] 
suffer,  are  probably  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbances.  Objective  elevations  of  tem- 
perature up  to  100°  or  101.5°  (38°-38.8°  C.)  have  also  been  repeatedly  confinnoj 
by  others  (Euleiiburg)  and  by  ourselves.  A  marked  increase  of  the  sweat  pro-j 
duct  ion,  which  in  rare  cases  is  only  unilateral,  is  often  associated  with  the  feeH 
ing  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  our  patients  complained  of  a  constaalij 
dryness  in  the  mouth. 

Of  symptoms  which  are  referred  to  other  organs  we  must  first  eonside* 
■disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  respiration.    The  respiration  is  usually  moderatelf  1 
accelerated,  and  many  patients  complain  of  dyspnn'a  and  of  a  feeling  of  opprrt*  i 
aion  in  tiie  ehiist.    In  one  case  we  saw  at  times  deep  spasmodic  inspirations;  ia 
other  cases  a  peculiar  dry,  "  nen-ous  eongh  "  a]>pears,  such  as  we  not  infrequently 
see  in  patients  with  goitre.    There  are  also  synipttnus  oil  the  part  of  the  digestire 
organs.    Paroxysmal  vomiting  is  common,  and  in  severe  cases  it  may  become  w 
persistent,  distressing,  and  uncontrollable  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief  dan- 
gers of  the  disease.     In  one  of  our  female  patients  the  disease  began  with  ml 
attack  of  ahn*:>st  uncontrollable  vomiting  lasting  for  several  weeks.    We  le»  fre- 
quently see  peculiar  paroxysmal  sero-nmcous  or  even  bloody  diarrhoea.    We  havel 
once  seen  severe  javindice.    Finally  wo  must  mention  certain  disturbances  iii  tliej 
fikin:  vitiligo  has  often  been  obsers-ed,  and  also  diffuse  brownish  pigmentatiou  of| 
the  skin  or  chloasma-like  pigment-spots  and  urticaria.    It  is  a  noteworthy  hit,  \ 
first  discovered  by  Vigouroux,  that  ihe  galvanic  resistance  of  the  skin  is  rcmiirk- 
ably  small  in  patients  with  osophthalmie  goitre.    This  condition  is  probably  due  to  j 
the  fact  that  the  skin  is  made  wet  by  the  profuse  sweating,  and  also,  perhaps,  toj 
some  form  of  atrophy  of  the  skin.     A  very  rare  but  dangerous  occurrence,  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  seen  a  striking  example,  is  an  apparently  spontaueousj 
gangrene  of  the  extremities.     In   our  case,  which  ended  fatally,  the  gangrei*' 
affected  the  right  leg.    Not  the  slightest  anomaly  could  be  made  out  in  the  wB" 
sels  at  the  autopsy. 

The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  in  most  cases;  a  certain  degree  of 
antemia  and  emaciation  is  often  present.    In  severe  cases,  especially  in  those  of 
rapid  development,  there  is  often  in  a  very  shurt.  time  a  high  d^ree  of  ein8ci&' 
tion  associated  with  much  general  weakness.     Muscular  atrophy  frequently  ds-j 
velops,  chiefly  in  certain  regions — the  arm  or  leg  muscles.    We  may  mention,  inj 
conclusion,  that  in  many,  though  not  in  all,  female  patients  disturbances 
menstruation  (especially  amenorrlirea)  occur.     In  a  few  cases  peculiar  atropbiol 
conditions  have  also  been  found  in  the  genitals  and  the  breasts. 

Special  complications  are  not  very  common  iu  exophthalmic  goitre.  We  IMJ 
mention  as  most  important  that  other  neurnses  (hysteria,  epilepsy)  and 
psychoses  may  also  occur  with  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  complication  with 
hetes,  or,  as  a  rule,  more  properly,  with  alimentary  glycosuria,  is  also  of  interest 
Tabes  has  also  been  found  associated  with  exophthalmic  goitre.  [Myxcede 
and  acromegaly  may  also  he  present. — K.] 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis. — Although  all  the  symptoms 
exophthalmic  goitre  point  to  an  affection  nf  the  nervous  sy^stem  as  a  cause  of 
disease,  as  we  see  from  the  8ymi)tomatology,  the  results  of  pathological  inve*tijj 
tions  are  still  very  meager.    There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  changes  in  the  sj 
pathetic,  and  especially  in  the  lowest  cervical  ganglion,  are  said  to  have  been  pr 
ent;  but  the  pathological  significance  of  the  discovery  is  not  placed  beyond 
doubt;  and  in  other  cases  nothing  abnormal  at  all  could  be  found  in  the  sympa- 
thetic.    The  theory  that  all  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  deri^ 
from  a  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic  also  meets  many  difficulties  and  cont 
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18.  If  we  r^ard  only  the  three  cardinal  symptoms,  we  can  bring  the  accelera- 
1  of  the  pidse,  and  perhaps  the  exophthalmus,  into  harmony  with  the  theory  of 
tation  of  the  sympathetic;  but  not  the  goitre,  which  is  due  to  a  dilatation  of 
▼essels.  The  theory  of  a  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  explains  the  goitre,  and 
>  the  exophthalmus — if  we  assume  as  the  cause  of  the  latter  a  dilatation  of  the 
lels  in  the  back  of  the  orbit — but  again  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  remains 
xplained.  The  experiments  by  Filehne,  in  which  symptoms  said  to  be  similar 
hose  of  exophthalmic  goitre  were  produced  by  dividing  the  restiform  bodies  in 
ug  rabbits,  have  had  up  to  the  present  time  no  bearing  upon  human  pathology, 
»  the  restiform  bodies  have  been  found  as  a  rule  to  be  perfectly  normal  in 
opeies  of  patients  with  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  theory  of  the  disease  ad- 
ced  by  Mobius  is  by  far  the  most  probable  and  the  most  in  accord  with  our 
lent  scientific  views.  According  to  this,  exophthalmic  goitre  is  due  to  a  pri- 
7  morbid  change  in  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  either  from  the  abnor- 
ly  great  formation  of  certain  irritating  substances  in  the  gland,  or  from  the 
erfect  destruction  of  such  substances.  At  any  rate,  the  peculiar  contrast  be- 
en the  symptoms  of  cachexia  strumipriva  (vide  supra,  myxoedema)  and  those 
ixophthalmic  goitre  is  striking.  In  cachexia  strumipriva  there  are  absence  of 
thyroid,  and  then  thickening  of  the  skin,  slow  pulse,  motor  and  mental  slow- 
3,  but  in  exophthalmic  goitre  there  are  general  emaciation  and  atrophy  of  the 
1  (diminished  electrical  resistance),  tachycardia,  mental  irritability,  tremor. 
The  results  of  thyroidectomy  in  exophthalmic  goitre  (vide  infra)  also 
or  the  view  that  a  change  in  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  the  main 
tuie  of  the  whole  symptom-complex.     [Overdoses  of  thyroid  gland  will  give 

to  certain  symptoms  like  those  of  exophthalmic  goitre  (nervousness,  tachy- 
iia,  etc.),  while  even  small  doses  of  the  gland  may  aggravate  the  symptoms  if 
in  to  a  patient  with  exophthalmic  goitre. — K.] 
Coune  and  Diagnosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  most  cases  very  chronic, 

it  may  extend  over  years  and  years,  but  there  are  also  more  acute  cases  with  a 
d  development  of  all  the  symptoms.  We  may  often  see  considerable  variation 
he  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  All  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  often  al- 
t  wholly  disappear,  to  recur  after  the  lapse  of  years.  In  other  cases,  especially 
he  milder  form,  there  is  not  complete  recovery,  but  there  is  a  permanent  arrest 
he  disease.  In  general,  the  cases  beginning  in  youth  give  a  more  unfavorable 
piosis  than  those  arising  in  later  years.  Complete  recoveries  have  certainly 
1  observed,  but  they  are  not  very  common,  although  marked  improvement  in 
:he  symptoms  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  some  acute  and  apparently  very  severe 
«  especially  we  have  seen  almost  complete  recovery ;  there  was  usually  only  a 
ain  amount  of  exophthalmus  after  all  the  other  symptoms  had  disappeared. 
I  disease  sometimes  terminates  fatally  with  the  signs  of  general  weakness  and 
lly  paralysis  of  the  heart,  but  more  frequently  from  complications  in  the  heart 
ungs. 

[n  fully  developed  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  a  positive  diagnosis  can  alni'ist 
ays  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  peculiar  facial  expression,  altered  by 
iciation  and  exophthalmus  and  associated  with  goitre,  often  ])ermits  the  rccog- 
on  of  the  disease  at  the  first  glance;  but  the  diagnosis  is  often  very  uncertain 
;he  milder,  undeveloped  cases.  In  many  patients  with  slight  or  even  marked 
;re  we  find  some  "  Basedow  symptoms  "  without  being  able  to  call  it  actually 
asedow's  disease."  If  then?  be  no  evident  goitre,  wo  must  bo  very  slow  in  our 
pnent,  but  absence  of  exoi)hthalmus  with  other  plainly  developed  symptoms 
ften  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  really  is  exophthalmus  it  is  one  of 
most  unequivocal  symptoms.  In  all  doubtful  cases  avo  should  consider  care- 
y  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  associated  symptoms,  (>spoeially  emaciation,  tre- 
*,  general  nervous  irritability,  the  feeling  of  heat,  the  tendency  to  sweating,  etc. 
58 
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Treatment. — In  the  first  place  we  must  consider  the  general  treatment  of  the 
patient.  Physical  and  mental  rest,  good  food,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulanW 
— siu-li  as  alcohol  or  strong  coffee — and  the  cautious  use  of  cold-water  cures,  es]>e- 
einliy  sponging-,  salt  haths,  etc.,  may  cause  a  decided  improvement  of  the  oondi- 
tiou.  Fi>r  untemie  patients  we  prescribe  iron,  alone  or  iu  combination  with  sninl! 
dosea  of  arsenic.  A  course  at  the  springs  at  Franzenshad,  Schwalbach,  Pynuont, 
Elster,  and  Cudowa,  is  also  sometimes  attended  with  good  results.  Residence  iu 
mountainous  regions  or  by  the  sea  often  seems  to  aet  still  more  favorably. 

Of  other  remedies,  electricity  is  first  to  be  mentioned,  especially  the  application 
of  galvanism  to  the  netrk — the  so-called  galvanization  of  the  sjTnpathetie  at  the 
inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse,  which  sometimes 
c'onK's  on  at  once  (*' vagus  irritation,"  or  mental  quieting!),  is  striking.  Vijrou- 
roux  praises  fiiradization  tif  the  sympathetic  and  of  the  goitre  as  the  best  inetliod 
of  treatment.  Among  internal  remedies  we  may  n^commend  atropine  or  tinc- 
ture of  Itelladtinnii,  and  ergot  or  ergotiue.  We  believe  we  have  repeatedly  ««!» 
good  results  from  the  latter.  Many  physicians  reject  the  use  of  preparatimi* 
of  iodine  as  without  benefit,  but  we  have  ourselves  at  times  seen  decide<lly  pxxi 
results  from  the  long-continued  use  of  small  doses  of  iodide  of  sodium,  etp. 
The  administration  of  preparations  of  thyroid  gland,  however,  are  not  to  bo 
advised,  both  for  theoretical  and  practical  reasons  [vide  supra].  I»igtt«H» 
has  often  been  prescribed  fi»r  the  palpitation,  but  usually  without  any  good  re?iiit 
With  great  exophtludniu^  the  eyes  must  be  protcefed  from  external  injuries.  Tbi- 
occasional  sever<^  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  digestive  organs  (vomiting,  (iia^ 
rhu^a)  must  be  treated  syniptomatically,  by  ice,  opium,  and  champagne. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  exnphtbfllmic 
goitre,  partial  extirpation  of  the  goitre  has  of  late  been  frequently  tried.  Vm7 
favorable  results  have  been  rejxirted  by  diffen-n!  physicians,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  have  of  course  been  some  sad  ex{>crieiiees.  In  general  we  shoaU 
advise  the  operation  nidy  in  severe  cases  where  all  other  methods  of  tr^at 
had  proved  of  no  avail. 
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III.— THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 


CHAPTER  I 
DISEASES    or    THE    SFIHAL    MENINOES 

1.  Acute  Inflammations  of  the  Spinal  Meninges 

2!tioIogy  and  Pathology. — ^Isolated  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  me* 
ningea  is  very  rarely  primary,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  neighborhood  quite  frequently  involve  the  meninges,  or  a  spinal  meningitis 
occurs  as  one  symptom  of  a  general  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  This  latter  con- 
dition is  seen  chiefly  in  the  idiopathic,  generally  epidemic,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
^tis — a  specific  infectious  disease,  which  has  already  been  described  in  detail 
in  a  previous  chapter.  A  tubercular  spinal  meningitis  is  also  very  often 
combined  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges,  but,  since  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  are  usually  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  we  will  treat 
of  tubercidar  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  cerebral 
meninges.  Secondary  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  course 
of  certain  other  infectious  diseases,  and  is  then  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a 
special  localization  of  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  occtirrence  of  acute  spinal  and  cerebral  meningitis  as  a  sequel  of  croupous 
pneumonia,  and  also  of  its  occurrence  in  pycemic  and  septic  diseases,  and,  very 
rarely,  in  typhoid  fever  and  the  acute  exanthemata.  We  must  mention,  finally,  the 
occurrence  of  a  purulent  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  as  a  sequel  of  empyema,  pul- 
monary gangrene,  etc.,  which,  although  very  rare,  we  have  repeatedly  noticed. 
In  these  cases  the  infection  of  the  meninges  also  results  from  the  primary  foci  of 
disease,  but  the  channel  of  infection  is  not  yet  exactly  known.  Perhaps  the 
intercostal  nerves  are  the  media  of  communication. 

In  all  the  cases  so  far  mentioned  we  have  chiefly  an  inflammation  of  the  pi  a 
mater,  a  so-called  lepto-meningitis;  the  dura  mater  is  not  implicated  in  the  dis- 
ease at  all,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree.  The  condition  is  different  in  those  inflara- 
matoiy  processes  which  gradually  invade  the  meninges  from  the  neighboring 
parts  outside  the  cord.  Thus  we  very  often  see  circumscribed  inflammations  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  (pachymeningitis)  in  caries  of  the  vortebne,  and 
these  inflammations  often  invade  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  or  more  rarely 
reach  the  pia  mater.  Acute  purulent  peripachymeningitis  is  a  very  rare  disease ; 
it  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  vertebral  column,  w^hich  is  always  of  secondary  origin.  We  have  seen 
a  very  characteristic  case  of  this  sort  in  the  course  of  a  pueri)oral  pyjemia.  The 
inflammation  had  spread  from  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  cellular 
tissue,  through  the  foramina  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  had  finally  set  up  a 
purulent  infiammation  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura,  extending  up  to  the 
cervical  cord.  We  meet  with  an  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  chiefly  in  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord,  from  an  extension  of  the  process,  as  the  pia  is  involved  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  many  cases  of  myelitis. 

We  do  not  know  with  certninty  whether  other  influences,  especially  injuries 
and  exposure  to  cold,  can  lead  directly,  as  has  often  Ikh^u  claimed,  to  inflammation 
of  the  spinal  meninges. 
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We  need  to  aay  but  little  in  re^ford  tn  the  pathological  anatomy  of  acute  f|nfill 
meningitis.  The  chung^es  in  purulent  intlnnamation  of  the  pia  mater  h&ie  bean 
described  in  the  chapter  on  epidemic  meningitis.  Precisely  the  same  conditiwu 
are  found  iu  the  other  forms  of  acute  leptomeningitis.  The  changes  in  ptchj* 
meningitis  are  completely  analogous.  The  dura  mater  is?  traversed  by  dilated  n*- 
aela,  and  therefore  is  reddened;  it  is  also  thickened,  and  on  its  internal  ot  «X' 
tenia!  aurface  (pachymeniugitia  interna  or  externa,  or  peripachymfningiiu) 
there  is  usually  found  a  purulent  or  a  aeru-purulent  exudation. 

Symptoms. — An  aeeurate  distinction  between  acute  inflonunalions  of  the  pit 
mater  and  those  of  the  dura  mater  can  not  be  made  cliuicallj'.  The  qrmpMBf 
of  the  disease  include  the  symptoms  of  any  primary  disease  present,  the  gcnenl 
symptoms,  such  an  fever,  etc.,  and  in  addition  the  necessary  conaecjuences  «hidi 
the  presence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  meningeal  circulation  and  of  the  meniogttl 
exudation  exerts  on  the  cord  and  nerve-roots.  These  consequences  are  doe  botii 
to  a  raeehnuicnl  compression  of  the  parts  named,  and  often  probably  to  an  inn- 
siou  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself  by  the  inflammation.  To  these  is  »ikW 
the  frequent  combination  of  spinal  ajrmptoms  with  the  symptoms  of  a  oo-«xistiaR 
cerebral  meningitis. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  spinal  meningitis  arc  already  kjiovrn  to  ue  frftm  tbi" 
description  of  epidemic  meningitis  (see  page  111).  Recapitulating  ihetn  briefly. 
we  may  meution  rhicfly  the  very  severe  pain  in  the  back,  the  great  i»ensitive»of*»'l 
the  vertebral  ettlunin,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  back  and  neck.  To  these  cuiy  U' 
added  usually  symptoms  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  nerve-roots:  ecocnlric 
pains  ill  the  trunk  aud  the  eslremilies,  hypencsthesia  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
deejwr  parts,  symptoms  of  direct  or  reflex  motor  irritation,  muscular  tension, 
contractions,  etc.  The  cutaneous  aud  tendon  reflexes  are  often,  but  not  alwip. 
much  diniinishiHl  or  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  lesion  of  the  nerve-iwlfc 
There  are  at  times  disturbances  in  the  passage  of  urine  and  fmces.  If,  in  the  liter  ] 
course  of  the  disease,  there  are  actual  paralysis  and  anjesthesia,  they  art  nsoilv 
a  sign  of  a  more  marked  implication  of  the  cord  itself. 

Diag'nosiB.— From  the  symptoms  named,  we  can  in  many  eases  mak^  *  ^vit" 
nosis  of  spinal  meningitis.  Of  course  a  meningitis  is  found  often  enough  oo  d* 
autopsy-table  whost-  symptoms  during  life  were  completely  obscured  by  olherw 
vere  general  symptoms,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  severe  const ittitiontl  IJB^ 
toms  the  symptoms  «if  meningitis  may  be  illusory,  as  in  typhoid  fever  or  pjwo* 
Fuller  information  as  to  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  affotdlJ 
by  considering  the  most  painful  parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  preduroizuptf 
of  pain  and  cutaneous  hyperuE-gthesia  in  the  arms  (cer\'ical  region)  or  legs  (to''** 
bar  region),  etc.  When  the  meTiingitis  involves  the  upi>er  |x»rtion  of  the  fow 
and  the  medulla  there  may  also  be  disturbances  of  respiration,  symptom*  •* 
the  pupils,  and  anomalies  in  the  inner\'ation  of  the  heart.  We  can  deci<l«  '•■^ 
to  the  form  of  the  meningitis,  whether  purulent  or  tubercular,  only  hy  •  t*"** 
sideration  of  the  history,  the  other  morbid  symptoms,  and  the  coune  of  ^ 
disease. 

Frogiiosis. — We  have  seen  an  undoubted  recovery,  in  severe  oaaes,  only  in  f** 
demic  c<'rebr()-spinal  meningitis,  and  in  the  sporadic  coses  of  idiopathic  UK**** 
gitis,  which  are  probably  identical  in  letiology.    In  all  other  cases  report<«l  ^^ 
a  favorable  termination  the  diagnosis  may  be  doubted,  for  in  general  the  ro** 
is  certain  that,  in  extensive  acute  purulent  leptomeningitis  and  pachynMftifll^i 
the  prognosis  is  almost  absolutely  unfavorable,  whether  it  be  secondary  toin^>'"1 
infectious  disease  or  arise  from  propagation  from  some  neighboring  foro»  " 
inflammation.     We  may,  i>erhap8.  make  an  exception  of  certain  mild,  cirf"^ 
scribed  eases,  w^hich  do  not  come  to  suppuration,  but  these  are  always  onwrt** 
in  regard  to  diagnosis. 
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Treatment. — In  regard  to  treatment  we  must  refer  entirely  to  what  has  been 
(aid  uniJer  ej>ideniic  and  tubercular  meningitis. 

1  2.  Chrokio  Spinal  Leptomeninoitis 

\  Although  chronic  leptomeningitis  (usually  wrongly  termed  chronic  spinal 
beningitia)  once  played  quite  a  large  part  in  the  diagnosis  and  pathology  of  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord,  we  must  at  present  assert  that  its  occurrence  as  an  inde- 
^ndent  disease  is  exceedingly  rare.  Most  of  the  reported  eases  of  chronic  men- 
togitia  were  published  at  a  time  when  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases  of  the  cord 
.tself  was  still  perfectly  imposaible,  and  when  the  thickenings  and  opacities  of 
iie  meninges  were  much  more  striking  at  the  autopsy  than  far  more  essential 
jihaiiges  in  the  subatanee  of  the  cord  itself,  which  could  be  made  out  only  by  a  care- 
ful microscopic  examination,  and  not  by  the  naked  eye.  In  recent  years  only 
i  very  few  cases  have  been  published  which  ran  be  regarded,  at  least  with  some 
teason^  aa  primary  chronic  meningitis.  It  is  especially  hard  to  determine  this 
lince  ajphilitic  disease  of  the  spinal  meninges  {vide  infrn)  shows  almost  precisely 
ihe  same  anatomical  appearance.  Clinical  experience  is  also  entirely  against  the 
dea  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis.  Among  many  cases 
*f  spinal  disease  we  shall  scarcely  be  induced  even  to  assume  the  probability  of 
^e  existence  of  primary  chronic  meningitis. 

The  case  is  different  with  secondary  chronic  leptomeningitis.  This,  in  the 
irst  place,  is,  in  rare  cases,  the  termination  of  an  acute  meningitis.  Secondary 
leptomeningitis  may  certainly  be  detected,  especially  in  epidemic  meningitis. 
We  also  tind  chronic  meningitis  frequently  as  a  secfindary  affcctii>n  in  primary 
liseases  of  the  cord  and  the  vertebra?.  Thus,  for  example,  in  old  cases  of  chronic 
ipinal  disease,  associated  with  atrophy,  svich  us  tabes  dorsalis,  progressive  muscu- 
■r  atrophy,  etc.,  the  pia  is  almost  always  quite  opaque,  thickened,  and  often 
luitod  to  the  cord  and  the  dura  by  very  many  firm  adhesions,  while  a  cloudy 
tero-gelatinous  exudation  is  found  in  the  meshes  of  the  arachnoid.  All  these 
tnonnilies,  however,  arc  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  have  no  clinical  significance; 
{or  the  same  changes,  though  rarely  so  marked,  are  quite  often  found  in  old 
l^oplc,  where  they  are  analogous  to  the  equally  frequent  opacities  of  the  cerebral 
neninges,  the  pleuritic  ndhoj^ions.  etc.,  and  where,  during  life,  they  have  not 
jaused  the  slightest  symptoms  of  spiiia)  disease. 

I  The  symptoms  which  hnve  been  set  down  as  characteristic  of  loplomeniugitis 
Ibnrespond  precisely  to  those  of  acute  meningitis,  except,  of  course,  that  they  are 
telatively  less  intense,  and  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  more  protracted. 
Pain  and  stiffness  in  the  back  and  neck,  abnormal  painful  sensations  and  panes- 
thesia  in  the  extremities,  a  girdle  sensation,  and  finally  paresis,  amcsthesia,  and 
IIBsical  disturbanees,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  tyjKi  of  disease  as  oonstrueted, 
IP  whose  fabrieation  there  have  l>een,  at  any  rate,  many  confusions  with  myelitis, 
jppinal  syphilis,  spondylitis,  bi:'ginning  tabes,  niultijjle  neuritis,  etc.  In  the  few 
Sases  confirmed  by  autopsy  the  clinical  picture  resembled  in  some  degree,  from 
the  intention  tremor  of  the  arms  and  the  spastic  symptoms  in  tlie  legs,  that  of 
niiltiple  sclerosis.  It  is  strange  that  often  there  were  scarcely  any  shooting  pains 
luring  life  in  spite  of  marked  meningeal  changes. 

It  is  clear  that  under  8uch  circumstances  no  special  rules  for  the  diagnosis  or 
jrven  the  treatment  of  chrtiuic  spinal  meningitis  can  lie  given.  Given  a  ease,  we 
irould  try  local  applications  to  the  vt'rtebral  column;  painting  witb  iodine;  dry, 
W,  exceptionally,  in  strong  patients,  wet  cups;  also  prutracted  tepid  baths,  90** 
lo  95"  (afi^-aS"  R.),  or  cautious  cold-water  treatment;  and  iinallv  the  use  of  the 
^Ivanic  current.  Of  internal  remedies,  iodide  of  potassium  would  be  most  indi- 
Sated.  We  may  refer  to  the  description  of  the  treatment  of  myelitis  in  regard  to 
all  further  details. 
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3.  Pachymeningitis  Cebvicali8  Hypebtrophica 

Pachiimemngith  cervicalis  hyperirophica  was  first  fully  described,  as  a  spe- 
cial yet  very  rare  form  of  disease,  by  Charcot  in  1S71,  and  Inter  by  hi*  pU|jiI 
Joffroy.  ^'Etiologically,  it  ia  still  utterly  obscure.  Alcoholism,  exposure  to  cold, 
and  injury  hnve  boon  alleged  to  cause  it.  No  small  number  of  cases  aeem  to  have 
some  eoniieetioTi  with  s>i>hilis. 

AnntomicnUy,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  chrtinic  and  often  very  con- 
sidenible  thickening  of  the  dura,  almost  always,  as  it  seems,  in  the  cervical  po^ 
tion  of  the  cord,  while  the  pia  takes  but  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  rScc- 
tion.  The  dura  may  attuiti  a  thickness  of  six  or  seven  millimetres,  and  usually 
appears  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers.  Ilistolog^ically,  the  hype^ 
trophy  consists  of  a  new  growth  of  dense  connective  tissue.  The  clinical  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  arise  from  the  fact  that,  first,  the  penetrating  nerve-roots, 
and  later  on  the  cord  itself,  undergo  a  considerable  mechanical  compression.  U 
this  is  of  high  degree  and  persistent,  there  are,  as  a  necessary  result,  secondarj' 
degenerations  of  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles,  and  a  secondary  descending  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  cord. 

The  clinical  symptoms  are  easily  understood  from  this.  The  disease  almost 
always  begins  with  severe  pain,  which  shoots  from  the  neck  into  the  occiput  acH 
the  arras.  Besides  this,  there  are  paresthesia  and  a  numb  feeling  in  the  anna  and 
hands.  Rarely  there  is  an  eruption  of  herpes.  All  these  symptoms  depend  upon 
the  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots. 

After  this  first  period  of  the  disease  (periode  douloureuse  of  Charcot)  has  ImieA 
some  two  or  three  mouths,  the  second  period  begins — the  period   of  par«ly«i«- 

An  atrophic  paralysis  in  the  uppef 
extremities  gradually  devplopi. 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  compres- 
sion of  the  anterior  motor  rooib. 
This  affects,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, chiefly  the  distribufion  of  thf 
ulnar  and  median  nerves,  while  tbf 
distribution  of  the  radial  on  holii 
sides  usually  remains  free.  Thi- 
hand,  therefore,  assumes  a  charac- 
teristic position  (Fig.  116).  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  contracture  of  the  an- 
tagonistic extensors.  The  paralywl 
muscles  rapidly  become  ntn>phic  and 
In  this  stage  there  may  also  be  partial 


( 


Fio.  IIB.— Position  of  thf  hand  in  pachymeningitU 
cervicalis  hypertrophica.    iFrom  Charcot.) 


show  a  marked  reaction  of  degeneration 
anivsthesia  of  the  skin. 

If  the  cnmpression  of  the  cord  advances,  the  motor  fibers  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  pnss  thrnntih  the  cervical  cord,  must  necessarily  at  last  be  in- 
volved sympathetica Uy — the  third  period  of  the  disease.  The  result  of  this  is  a 
spnstie  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities — that  is,  a  paresis  or  paralysis  with 
increiipcd  tendon  reflexes,  but  of  course  without  muscular  atrc»phy,  becatise  lh« 
trophic  centers  for  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  lumbar 
cord,  remain  perfectly  intact.  The  compression  of  the  corvicul  cord,  however, 
may  finally  lead  also  to  antesthesia  of  the  lower  extremities,  to  paralysis  of  th 
bladder,  and  bed-sores,  under  which  symptoms  death  ensues;  but,  on  the  othet 
hand,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  prob.-ibly  cases  of  recovery,  or  at  least  of  actua 
improvement  in  pachjTneningitis  cervicalis  hypertrophica,  may  occur  even  aftc: 
it  has  lasted  for  years. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  based  fitst  upon  the  fact  that  the  affection 
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gins  with  pains  in  the  anns,  and  upon  the  later  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
paralyses.  It  may  easily  be  confused  with  tumors  in  the  cervical  cord  and  with 
cervical  spondylitis.  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  distinguished,  however,  by 
the  absence  of  disturbances  of  sensibility,  by  the  bulbar  symptoms,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  functions  of  the  bladder  remain  intact. 

Treatment  can  do  little  directly,  and  it  must  be  chiefly  symptomatic.  Baths, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  electricity  are  most  used.  JofProy  recommends  the  appli- 
cation of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  neck. 

4.  HAEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE   SpINAL  MENINGES 
{ffastiuUorrhaehU.    Meningeal  Apoplexy.    l'itchjfmeniugiti$  tpinalit  htmorrliagiea  inUrna) 

Large  hsemorrhages  into  and  between  the  spinal  meninges  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. They  arise  chiefly  from  traumatic  influences,  from  concussion  or  fracture 
of  the  vertebral  column,  or  from  direct  injuries  of  the  meninges,  such  as  stabs  or 
gun-shot  wounds.  In  a  few  cases  great  physical  exertion  may  also  lead  to  a  me- 
ningeal apoplexy.  Diseases  of  the  vertebrae,  caries,  and  carcinoma,  may  also  lead 
to  a  haemorrhage  from  the  erosion  of  a  vessel.  The  frequent  little  meningeal  hsem- 
orrhages which  appear  as  a  complication  of  meningitis,  in  heemorrhagic  diseases, 
in  the  course  of  severe  general  infectious  diseases,  septic  infection,  typhoid  fever, 
and  small-pox,  and  as  a  result  of  severe  general  convulsions,  very  rarely  have  any 
clinical  significance.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or 
its  branches  may  rupture  into  the  vertebral  canal. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  meningeal  heemorrhage  are  almost  always  sudden 
and  "  apoplectiform,"  but  are  unattended  by  any  disturbance  of  consciousness. 
Their  intensity  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  compression  which  the  nerve- 
roots  and  the  cord  undergo  from  the  effused  blood.  The  symptoms  of  irritation 
usually  predominate — severe  pain  in  the  back,  parajsthesia,  and  neuralgic  pains  in 
the  extremities;  and  also  symptoms  in  the  motor  distribution,  tension,  tremors, 
and  contractures  of  the  muscles.  With  large  hemorrhages,  symptoms  of  paraly- 
sis, partial  ansesthesia,  disturbances  of  the  bladder,  symptoms  of  unilateral 
lesion,  etc.,  may  ensue,  but  the  different  types  of  the  disease  of  course  vary  with 
the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage.  On  the  whole,  the  diagnosis  of  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage can  but  rarely  be  made  with  any  certainty,  unless  suggestive  aetiological 
factors  precede  and  the  symptoms  and  manner  of  beginning  are  csjiecially  char- 
acteristic. 

The  course  is  quite  favorable  in  many  cases  if  the  blood  be  rapidly  reabsorbed, 
but  sometimes  a  permanent  disturbance  of  function  is  left. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  complete  rest  and  the  energetic  local  use  of  ice  are 
chiefly  to  be  recommended,  and  also  local  blood-letting — dry  cups,  or  leeches, 
where  there  are  severe  initial  symptoms  of  irritation.  Under  some  circumstances 
we  may  try  to  remove  a  part  of  the  blood  by  lumbar  puncture,  and  thus  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  cord.  [When  the  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  into  the  meninges  is 
reasonably  certain,  an  attempt  should  he  made  to  relieve  the  condition  by  openinir 
the  spinal  canal  and  removing  the  clot. — K.]  If  permanent  disturbances  be  left, 
they  should  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  methods — iodide  of  potassium,  baths,  and 
electricity. 

We  must  here  speak  of  pachymeningitis  interna  hsemorrhagica  as  a  special 
form  of  disease,  which  usually  occurs  at  the  same  time  with  hematoma  of  the 
cerebral  dura  mater  {vide  infni),  and  is  precisely  analogous  to  it  in  its  etiology 
and  pathological  anatomy.  Encapsulated  collections  of  blood  are  found  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura;  these  often  have  a  considerable  circumference,  and 
contain  blood  already  disintegrated,  detritus,  hematoidine  crystals,  etc.,  since 
they  are  usually  of  old  standing.    Besides  this,  there  are  also  the  signs  of  a  fibri- 
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nous  inflammation — as  in  the  cerebral  dura — which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
most  observers,  is  the  primarj'  process,  so  that  the  ha/niorrhages  into  the  newly 
formed  false  membrane  are  secoiidury.  The  symptoms  of  the  aflfection — which 
has  been  observed  chiefly  in  the  chronic  insane  (general  paralytics)  and  drunk' 
ards — are  rarely  prxmoiinced.  and  consist  chiefly  of  pain  in  the  back.  stiflFoessof 
the  vertebrae,  and  souie  signs  of  compression  on  the  part  of  the  nerve-Pools  ftud 
the  cord;  but  we  can  very  rarely  make  a  definite  diagnosis. 


CHAPTER   II 


PBELOIINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  LOCALIZATION  AND  TOPICAI 
DIAQNOSIS  SEGMENTAL  DIAGNOSIS  i  OF  DISEASES  OF  THB 
SPINAL  COBD 

The  patbolopical  processes  that  take  place  in  the  spinal  cord  may  be  divitW 
into  two  groups,  according  to  their  k>ealizutiou.  In  the  first  group  the  anatomical 
changes  are  limited  with  remarkable  ro^'ularity  to  definite  neurone  territories 
which  are  associated  both  anatomically  and  phyi-'iulogically.  These  diseases  «re 
failed  system  disfa^es,  since  the  entire  group  of  functionally  asscM?iated  ueuronM 
in  called  a  "  system."  We  mny,  in  all  probability,  conceive  that  these  affections 
arise  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  certain  neurone  systems  in  some  individuals 
have  from  the  outset  a  congenital  (inherited)  weak  and  morbid  predisi»ositimu 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  they  are  not  able  to  perform  their  functions,  but 
atrophy  prematurely;  or,  that  certain  external,  usually  toxic,  influences  exert 
their  morbid  action,  not  on  the  wIkiIo  neri'ous  system  or  fortuitous  circumscribed 
parts  thereof,  but  only  on  ceituin  definite  neurones  (cells  or  fibers) — "  clectiTe 
injuries."  The  latter  hypothesis  finds  a  fitting  und  instructive  example  in  the 
behavior  of  mauy  well-known  poisons  (curare,  stryehuine,  morphine,  lead,  etc.), 
which  injure  only  certain  very  definite  neurones  and  parts  of  nerves,  while  tlie.v 
leave  all  other  neurones  completely  intact.  According  as  the  disease  involve?  fine 
or  more  neurone  systems  we  speak  of  simple  or  comhined  system  diseases.  Spinal 
niusculur  atrophy,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  etc.,  are  due  to  disease  of  tltf 
ujotor  neurones  in  the  cortieo-musculnr  tritct;  they  are  simple  system  discflst*. 
Hereditary  ataxia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mi  example  of  a  combined  sj-stein  dis- 
ease, since  in  this  usually  not  only  certain  {leripheral  sensory  neurones  luit  nl*'^ 
motor  neurones  underj^o  simultaneitus  degenernrion.  Since  the  pro<'e'ises  of  in«iiy 
neurones  extend,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  ganplia  int" 
the  peripheral  nerves,  and,  ou  the  other,  from  the  cord  to  the  brain,  and  nV' 
versa,  we  can  not,  strictly  six?akng,  class  the  systematic  neurone  diseases  with 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  their  limited  sense.  Only  for  practical  and,  in 
part,  purely  convent ioiinl  reasons  do  we  consider  the  system  diseases  in  this 
section. 

In  distinction  from  the  sjjstem  diseases  there  is  a  second  proup  of  disease?  of 
the  spinal  cord  where  either  there  is  no  such  limitation  of  the  anatomical  procew 
to  definite  neurone  territories,  or  the  limitation  is  only  very  slight.  In  these  ease* 
the  disease  extends  a  greater  or  less  distnjice  transversely  and  longitudinally  in 
the  cord,  forming  either  one  large  focus  of  disease  of  irregtilar  outline,  or  man; 
smaller,  irregularly  disseminated  foci.  To  this  group,  the  unsyslemir,  diffuMt 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  belong  al!  the  traumatic  destructions,  also  the  hsptn- 
orrhagos,  new  growths,  and  inflammations  of  the  spinal  cord  (myelitides),  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  etc. 
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le  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  is  usually,  first  of  all,  a  topical 
osis.  From  the  symptoms  present  in  the  individual  case  we  try  to  deter- 
first  that  place  in  the  spinal  cord  where  an  affection  must  be  situated  to 
in  the  given  symptoms.  By  appraising  all  the  existing  symptoms  of  dis- 
and  also  all  the  functions  that  are  still  in  normal  activity,  we  can  deter- 
whether  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  definite  neurone  system  or  whether  it 
spread  diffusely  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Only  after  the 
tl  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  thus  established  do  we  try  to  form  a  judgment 
the  nature  of  the  disease  by  connecting  it  with  well-known  typical  forms 
ease  or  by  considering  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  and  any  accompany- 
pmptoms. 

le  topical  diagnosis  naturally  presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ions  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord — a  knowledge  which  at 
at  we  by  no  means  possess,  but  we  know  at  least  the  distribution  of  the 
'  and  sensory  functions  in  the  different  portions  of  the  cord  in  their  main 
les,  and  upon  this  basis  we  can  often  determine,  at  least  with  approximate 
nty,  the  localization  of  the  disease,  the  so-called  segmental  diagnosis,  in  the 
rerse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  regard  to  the  localization  of  motor  functions  we  know  definitely  that  the 
'  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  all  arise  from  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior 
a.  To  each  individual  muscle  belongs  a  group  of  cells  in  the  anterior 
I  of  the  cord,  from  which  the  corresponding  motor  nerves,  which  innervate 
luscle,  arise.  These  different  muscle  nuclei,  however,  apparently  do  not  lie 
y  beside  and  above  one  another,  but  they  encroach  upon  one  another,  so  that 
ally  their  accurate  definition  becomes  difficult.  Furthermore,  the  fibers  of 
luscle  nucleus  do  not  always  pass  out  from  a  single  anterior  root,  but  often 
two  or  more  roots.  The  following  summary  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
I  muscle  nuclei  in  the  different  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  com- 
by  the  aid  of  the  well-known  tables  of  Allen  Starr,  Kocher,  and  others,  but 
I  be  regarded  as  only  an  approximate  expression  of  the  actual  conditions. 
'  details  will  be  changed  and  many  gaps  filled  by  later  investigations.  The 
les  printed  in  italics  derive  the  main  part  of  their  nerves  from  the  corre- 
ing  spinal  segment. 


tsrs  OB  Antebior  Roots  | 
ervical  Segment. 


trvical  Segment. 


irrical  Segment. 


Muscles 

Small  mnseles  of  (he  neck. 

(Obliqiius  capitis  su|>erior  et  inferior,  rectus  capitis  posti- 

(Mis  major  ot  minor.) 
Stenw-hyoideua.      ) 

Sterno-fhyroidetts.  V  Ramus  desccndens  hypoglossi. 
Omo-hyoidfua.         ) 
Thyro-hyoideus. 
Trapezius. 
Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Lonpus  colli. 

Coin  plexus  major  et  minor  (trachelo-mastoideus). 

Cervical  is  ascendens. 

Splenius  capitis  et  colli. 

Stf  rn  o-  eh  ido-  maatoideus. 

Tnipfzius. 

Rectus  anticus  major. 
Loll  pus  colli. 
Complexus. 
Cervicalis  ascendens. 
Splenius. 
Trapezius. 


6th  Cervical  S6g:ment. 


7th  Cervical  Segment. 


8th  Cervical  Segment. 


Ist  Dorsal  Segment. 


uenotaeus  (!s.  axillaris;. 

Biceps.  ) 

Coreieo-braehialis.     >  X.  masculo-cataneus. 

Braehialis  intemua.  j 

Supinator  longus  et  brevis. 

Diaphragms. 

Pars  clsviciilaris  pectoralis  majoris. 

Serratas  anticas  major. 

Teres  minor. 

Latissimus  dorsi. 

Serratua  anticua  major  (N.  thoracicus  longus). 

Peetoralia  major  et  minor. 

Latiaaimua  dorai. 

Subacapularia. 

Terea  major. 

Trieepa. 

Pronator  terea  et  pronator  quadratua. 

Biceps,  bracbialis  intemus. 

Pars  clavicularis  pectoralis  majoris. 

Extensors  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 

Scaleni. 

Extenaora  of  the  hand. 

(Radiales  externi,  s.  extensor  carpi   radialis 

brevis,  ulnaris  extemos,  s.  extensor  carpi  ulni 
Flexors  of  the  hand. 
(Radialis  intemus,  s.  flexor  carpi  radialis,  ulnarj 

s.  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.) 
Extensors  of  the  fingers. 
Pronators  of  the  forearm. 
Portio  sterno-costalis  pectoralis  majoris. 
Latissimus  dorsi. 
Subscapularis,  teres  major. 

Long  extenaora  of  thefinpera. 

(Extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor  pollici 

brevis,  extensor  indicis.) 
Long  fttxora  of  the  fi/ngera. 
(Flexor  digitonim  sublimis  et  profundus,  flex 

longus.) 
Small  muscles  of  the  hand. 

Small  muaclea   of   the   lumd   cmd  fingers.    { 

thenar,  hypothenar.) 
Tjong  extensors  of  the  thumb. 
Dilatator  pumlloa  (to  N.  sympatheticua.  vide  p. 
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SEOMEirrs  OK  Ahtbriob  Roots 
Ad  LumlMur  Segment. 

8d  Luxnter  Segment. 


4tli  ItvmlMur  Segment. 


6th  Lumlwr  Segment. 


let  Sacral  S^ment. 


8d  Sacral  S^ment. 


8d  Sacral  Segment. 

4th  Sacral  Segment. 

6th  Sacral  Segment  and  Coc- 
cygeal S^ment. 


Muscles 

Cremaster. 
Ilio- psoas. 

IUo-psoa»  (psoas,  iliacus  int«rnus). 

Sartoriiu. 

Adductors  of  the  thigh. 

Pictineua, 

Extenaor  cruris  quadriceps. 
Obturator  exteniusf 
Oracilis,  adductores. 

Olutceus  medius  et  minimus. 

Semimembranosus,  sem  itendinosus. 

Biceps  femoris. 

Tensor  fasciae  latae. 

Dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  and  toes. 


Outward  rotators  of  the  thigh. 


Pyriformis. 

Obturator  intemus. 

Oemelli. 

Qtiadratus  femoris. 

Dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  and  toes. 

(Tibialis  anticus,  peronei,  extensor  digitorum  communis.) 

Flexors  of  the  foot  (gastrocnemius,  soleus). 

Flexor  digitorum  communis,  flexor  bal}ucis  longus. 

Tibialis  posticus. 

Small  muscles  of  the  foot. 

£reetion. 

Perineal  muscles. 

Ejaculation  (ischio-cavemosus,  bulbo-carernosus). 

Sphincter  et  detrusor  vesica. 

Sphincter  ani,  levator  ani. 


Considering  the  muscles  veith  regard  to  their  function,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  spinal  segments : 


Cervical  Cord  ' 

1st    Cervical  Segment :    Turning  the  head. ! 
Bending  the  head  backward. 

gd  atid  Sd  Cervical  Segments :  Bending  the ; 
head  forward.    Raising  the  shouldei-s.  , 

4th  Cervical  Segment :  Inspiration.    Drawing  ' 
the  shoulders  backward.  | 

6th  Cervical  Segment :  Raising  and  outward  , 
rotation  of  tne  upper  arm.    Flexion  and 
supination  of  the  forearm. 

6th  Cervical  Segment :  Adduction  and  in- 1 
ward  rotation  of  the  upper  arm.     Exten- 
sion and  pronation  of  the  forearm. 

7th  Cen^cal  Segment :  Flexion  and  extension 
of  the  hand. 

8th     Cervical     Seg-  )  Flexion  and  extension 
ment :  y  of  the  fingers.  Move- 

Jat  Dorsal  Segment :  )    ment  of  tlic  thumb. 


Lumbar  Cord 

Sd  and  Sd  Lumbar  Segment:  Flexion  and 

adduction  of  the  thigh. 
4th  Lumbar  Segment:  Extension  of  the  lower 

leg. 
5th  Lumbar  Segment :  Abduction  and  inward 

rotation  of  the  thigh.     Flexion  of  the  lower 

leg. 
1st  Sacral  Segment :  Extension  and  outward 

rotation  of  the  thigh.    Dorsal  extension  of 

the  foot. 
A?rf  Sacral  Segment :    Plantar  flexion  of  the 

foot.     Toe  muscles. — Erection. 
Sd  Sacraf  Segment:  Ejaculation. 
4th  Sacral  Segment :  Bladder. 
5th  Sacral  Segment :  Rectum. 


If  there  is  disease  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter  (poliomyelitis, 
syringomyelia,  hsematomyelia)  or  compression  of  the  anterior  motor  roots,  the 
muscles  paralyzed  will  correspond  directly  to  tlie  affected  segments;  but  with 
more  extensive  transverse  disease   (myelitis,  tumors,  compression)   of  course 
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those  muscles  will  also  be  paralyzed  whose  nuclei  lie  below  the  seat  of  the  lesifl 
since  the  fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tract  leading  to  them  will  be   interrupti 
From  what  has  already  been  said  (page  851),  we  may  readily  distinguish  the 
nxiclear  or  root  paralyses  from  the  pyramidal  (lateral)   tract  paralyses  by  the 
greater  atrophy,  and  especially  by  the  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration. 

2.  Tlie  distribution  of  the  sensory  conducting  path  to  the  different  segments 
of  the  spinal  cord  corresponds  in  general  to  the  territories  of  distribution  of  the 
sensory  fibers  arising  from  each  spinal  ganglion  (vide  page  790  et  seq.) ;  but  since 
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Fta.  117.— DiftributiOD  of  the  aenBory  root-areoa  frotn  tb«  lumbo-Mcnd  plexus  (frotn  ThorburnV 

the  outgoing  posterior  root-fibers  are  mixed  with  one  another  in  the  plexuflM. 
*ach  region  of  the  skin  is  supplied  by  sensory  fibers  from  at  least  two  and  prob- 
ably three  spinal  segments,  or  from  two  or  three  posterior  spinal  roots.  The 
accompanying  diagram,  devised  by  Koehcr  (Table  1),  gives,  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  admits,  a  good  representation  of  the  extent  of  the  different  root  terri- 
tories. We  must  be  prepared  for  individual  variations.  We  see  that  in  the  anns 
the  radial  region  is  innervated  from  the  upper  (fourth  and  fifth)  roots  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus  and  the  ulnar  region  from  the  lowest  roots  (first,  and  probably  second 


DlBTKIBCTIO.V   OF   THE   ArKAS   OK   THE   SKN80B.V    IwtXJTS    VVOH   THE   SL'RFACE   0»-  TlIK    lioUV 

(FROM    KOCUER). 

Re<l :  Arrn  of  the  etrvical  r'tf>(s  (('.  2  to  (*.  7), 
Yellow:  Aren  of  ihetlorsnl  rf>otR  fD.  1  to  D.  12). 
Orccn :  Aron  of  I  ho  litmbnr  roots  <L.  1  lo  L.  4). 
Blue:  An-H  of  thi'  ."Ht-rHl  roots  (S,  I  to  S.  4). 
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dotsal  roots).  If  we  conceive  of  the  arm  raised  horizontally  with  the  thumb 
directed  upward,  we  can  in  a  way  imagine  a  horizontal  segmental  division  of  the 
arm  according  to  the  different  sensory-root  areas.  On  the  trunk  the  segmental 
arrangement  of  the  different  sensory  root-areas  is  very  plain;  although  the  seg- 


Fia.  118. 
LmIod  at  tbe  level  of  the  second  lumbw  segment. 


Fio.  119. 
Lesion  at  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  segment. 


ments  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  nerves,  but  they  are  strictly 
horizontal.  In  the  legs  Kocher's  diagram  fails  to  give  the  area  of  distribution  of 
the  fifth  sensory  lumbar  root.  We  therefore  add  for  comparison  the  diagram 
given  by  Thorbum  for  the  distribution  of  the  sensory  root-areas  from  the  lumbo- 


ne.lSO. 
at  the  l0nA  of  the  fifth  lumbar  segment. 


Fin.  121. 
Lesion  of  the  first  sacrnl  segment. 


Mend  JjUfOam  (Fig.  117).    The  two  diagrams  differ  considerably  from  each  other, 

M  tliat  JnathAV  iimttigations  are  very  desirable.    Fi^s.  118  to  124  (from  work 

tihoi^t  elinique  by  L.  K.  MUllcr)  show  summarily  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  anajsthetic  (sliaded)  areas  of  the  skin  in  transverse  lesions  of  the 
epinal  cord  at  different  levels  of  the  lurabo'Sacral  cord. 

In  subscrjnent  chapters  we  will  retuni  to  many  details  in  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  disturbances  of  sensation  in  accurate  segmental  dia^osis.  We 
can  here  speak  of  only  two  important  points.  Symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  arc 
regarded  in  spinal  diseases  almost  exclusively  as  root  symptoms,  due  to  an  irriti* 
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Via.  1!S. 
LmIou  of  tbe  second  ucral  jtvgtueot. 


FiQ.  188. 
Lesion  of  tbe  third  •acral  wgrnent 


tion  of  th«^  affected  posterior  roots  by  pressure,  laceration,  etc.    Such  symptoi 
of  irritation,  therefore,  are  seen  chiefly  in  diseases  which  arise  in  the  covering 
rtf  the  spinal  cord  (the  vertebrre  and  the  spinal  meninges).    Then  we  must  also 
refer  once  more  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  on  page  799,  that  the  tracts  ioT 

the  conduction  of  sensations  of  pain  ami 

temperature    after    their    entrance    into 

the  eortl  probably  go  at  once  to  the  gray 

^  '."5*->.  matter  of  the  posterior  horns,  while  the 

J  I     ;  ^  simple  sensations  of  touch  are  conducted 

III  to  the  brain  through  the  white  posttrior 

y\.^.\  j   ^ (\  \  columns.    If  wo  find,  therefore,  in  splnid 

diseases  the  so-called  dissociated  antps- 
thesia,  especially  anaesthesia  for  pain  and 
temperature  with  retained  sensibility  for 
touch,  we  may  l>e  quite  certain  that  tbefp 
is  n  central  lesinn  in  the  posterior  gwy 
cnrnua,  such  as  is  found  especially  in 
syringomyelia,  injury  of  the  cord,  and 
central  glioma. 

[Brissaud    and    other    recent    Frent'h 
writers  lay  much  stress  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sensory  areas  supplied  by 
Fio.  !»i.—Le»ion  of  the  fourth  sacmi  segment,      the  spinal  roots  (radicular  metamerism) 

and  the  sensory  areas  supplied  by  the  dif- 
ferent spinal  segments  (spinal  metamerism).  The  former  have  already  been  de- 
picted. It  is  claimed  that  the  latter  areas  surround  the  limb,  their  boundaries  be- 
ing perpendicular  to  its  long  axis.    They  correspond,  therefore,  to  areas  oovorc^l  bv 
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a  glove,  a  sleeve,  a  stocking,  etc.  (geometrical  anaesthesia).  The  determination  of 
the  areas  of  anesthesia  may  therefore  be  of  importance  in  deciding  whether  dis- 
ease affects  merely  the  spinal  roots  or  the  substance  of  the  cord.  Dejerine,  how- 
ever, denies  any  spinal  metamerism,  and  various  German  observers  claim  that 
in  syringomyelia,  where  the  central  gray  matter  is  affected,  the  areas  of  anes- 
thesia correspond  to  the  root  distribution  as  given  above,  and  are  not  arranged 
in  bands  about  the  limb;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  radicular  and 
spinal  metamerism,  and  that  lesions  of  any  spinal  segment  cause  practically  the 
same  distribution  of  anaesthesia  whether  the  roots  or  the  central  gray  mat- 
ter be  involved.  The  question  is  still  unsettled,  and  further  study  is  neces- 
sary.— K.] 

3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  certain  reflexes  may  also  aid  the  segmental 
diagnosis.  Of  course  the  conditions  here  are  often  very  ambiguous,  since  the 
reflex  may  be  absent  either  from  an  interruption  of  its  particular  centripetal  or 
centrifugal  roots  or  from  an  interruption  in  any  part  of  the  reflex  arc  itself.  The 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  portions  of  the  reflex  arc  are  not  always  necessarily 
at  the  same  level.  Our  knowledge  is  by  no  means  absolutely  definite  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  reflex  arc  itself.  The  statements  as  to  the  relation  of  definite  segments 
of  the  cord  to  certain  reflexes  therefore  refer  in  general  only  to  afferent  (centripe- 
tal) posterior  nerve-roots  involved  in  such  reflexes.  The  assumption  that  the 
transmission  of  the  irritation  to  the  appropriate  motor  ganglion-cells  takes  place 
in  the  same  corresponding  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  warranted  at  most  for 
certain  simple  mono-muscular  reflexes  (patellar  reflex,  abdominal  reflex,  etc.).  For 
more  extensive  reflexes  (general  flexion  reflex  in  the  leg,  etc.)  we  must  assume  from 
the  outset  that  the  reflex  process  spreads  over  many  segments  of  the  spinal  cord. 

We  have  set  forth  the  relations  of  the  spinal  segments  (or  posterior  roots)  to 
the  different  reflexes  in  the  following  table,  which  represents  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  although  it  is  still  very  uncertain : 


Biceps  tendon  reflex. 

Triceps  tendon  reflex. 

Tendon  reflexes  in  the  forearm. 

Upper  abdominal  reflex. 

Middle  and  lower  abdominal  reflex. 

Cremasler  reflex. 

Patellar  reflex. 

Glutteal  reflex. 

Plantar  flexor  reflex. 

Achilles  tendon  reflex. 


5th  cervical  segment  ? 
6th  cervical  segment  i 
7th  an<l  8th  cervical  segments  \ 
8th  and  9th  dortial  segments. 
lOth  to  12th  dorsal  segments. 
Ist  to  :M  lumbar  segments. 
2d  to  4th  lumbar  segments. 
4th  and  5th  lumbar  segments. 
1st  and  2d  sacral  segments. 
2d  sacral  segment  ? 


Many  details  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  reflexes  in  different  spinal  diseases  will 
be  mentioned  in  later  chapters.  We  may  here  state  briefly  that  in  general,  the 
absence  of  a  reflex  points  to  a  lesion  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Transverse  diseases  above  any  given  reflex  arc  are  usually  (but  not  always, 
vide  infra)  associated  with  a  jironounced  increase  of  the  reflex.  In  diseases  of 
the  lumbar  cord  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  lower  extremities  arc  therefore  lost  as 
a  rule,  while  in  diseases  of  the  dorsal  and  cervical  cord  they  are  usually  much 
increased. 

4.  At  this  i)oint  we  must  mention  some  important  anatomical  relations  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  different  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  surround- 
ing vertebrsB.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  extends  only 
to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  The  vertebral  canal  below  this  point 
is  filled  partly  by  the  filum  terminale,  but  chiefly  by  the  bundles  of  roots  of  the 
Cauda  equina.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  cervical  enlargement  is  at  the  level  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.    The  dorsal  cord  begins  at  the  level  of  the 
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W- 


second  dorsal  vertebra,  the  lumbar  cord  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebr 
The  lumbar  eulurgement  attains  its  greatest  circumference  at  the  eleventh  duwal 

vertebra.  The  position  of  the  conu3  terminalis  co^ 
responds  to  the  upix^r  half  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra. 

The  topictU  relations  between  the  different 
spinal  segments  and  spiual  roots  and  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrtE  are  also  of  great  practical  iinpor 
tance.  Since  tlie  spinal  segments  are  shorter  in 
the  verticfl]  direction  than  the  Iwdiea  of  the  verte- 
bras the  spinal  roots»  from  above  downward,  must 
travel  farther  and  farther  downward  to  reach  their 
corresponding  intervertebral  foramina.  The  ar- 
compnnying  diagram  from  Gowers  (Fig.  125) 
makes  this  relation  plain.  A  lesion  of  the  eighth 
dorsal  segment,  for  example,  lies  opposite  the  body 
of  the  seventh,  and  not  of  the  eighth  dorsal  verte- 
bra :  but  since  the  spinous  process  also  has  a  de- 
scending direction,  the  le.>*ion  must  l)e  sought  at  the 
level  where  we  can  feel  the  seventh  or  even  the 
sixth  sjiinous  prticess.  These  relations  have  grrpst 
priieticnl  significance  for  any  ojH?rntive  procedure, 
but  we  must  also  remember  that  there  may  be  indi- 
vidual variations  frnm  the  rule. 
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Flo.  125.— DiniTTiini  to  explain  tbn 
relation  b«*tw«H."ti  the  points 
wheiv  the  different  npinal  root* 
are  given  off  from  the  cord  aud 
tb«  different  vertebral  bodies 
and  apliiuus  proc«stte«. 


DISTURBANCES  OF  CIRCULATION,  affiMOB- 
RHAOES,  TRAUMATIC  LESIONS,  AND 
FUNCTIONAL  DISTURBANCES  OF  THE 
SPINAL    CORD 

1.  Sistorbances  of  Circulation. — Our  knowl- 
edge fi8  to  the  (K'curreufe  and  as  to  the  clinical  sig- 
nificance of  pure  tliaturbances  of  circulation  in  the 
spinal  cord  is  ver>'  slight.  Most  that  is  8.tated  in 
regard  to  them  in  the  older  descriptiona  of  the 
pathology-  of  the  spinal  cord  corresponds  much  more 
to  theoretical  hypotheses  than  to  the  actual  ob- 
jective facts. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  complete  anaemia 
of  the  spinal  cord  must  destroy  its  function;  this 
fact  is  best  illustrated  by  the  well-known  experi- 
ment of  Stenson:  if  we  compress  the  abdominal 
aorta  of  an  animal,  and  thus  cut  off  the  blood-sup- 
ply to  the  lumbar  cord  almost  completely,  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  very  rapidly 
ensues.  Embolic  (or  thrombotic)  obstruction  of 
the  aorta  also  lends  to  flaccid  paralysis  of  the  legs  in 
man,  but  this  paraplegia  is  to  bf  referreil  to  atiiP- 
mia  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  muscle*,  and  not 
to  any  change  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  we  must  main- 
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in  after  a  personal  obser\'ution  upon  this  point.  The  spinal  cord  is  abundantly 
ipplied  with  blood  by  the  spinal  arteries  coming  from  the  vertebral  artery, 
iome  precisely  analogous  observations  have  been  made  in  man  in  the  rare  cases 
(f  obstruction  of  the  aorta  by  emboli  or  thrombi.  Pronounced  spinal  symptoms 
general  anaemia,  which  may  be  referred  to  a  co-existing  aiisemia  of  the  cord, 
!  rare,  and  at  any  rate  are  of  much  less  clinical  prominence  than  the  important 
olts  of  a  co-existing  cerebral  ansemia  {vide  infra).  In  only  a  few  cases  has  para- 
Aegia  been  seen  after  a  great  general  loss  of  blood,  as  after  metrorrhagia  or  intes- 
innl  hfemorrhage.  The  severe  spinal  symptoms  sometimes  occurring  in  pernicious 
kiiiemia  are  due  to  combined  columnar  degeneration  in  the  cord  (vide  infra). 

All  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  and  clinical  significance  of  hypertemia  of 
he  spinal  cord  are  still  more  dubious.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  active 
lypertemia  of  the  cord.  The  hypercemia  from  stasis,  in  general  disturbances  of 
she  circulation,  in  which  certainly  the  spinal  cord  often  takes  part,  causes  no 
ipecially  marked  symptoms. 

2.  Hsmorrhage  into  the  Substance  of  the  Spinal  Cord — Spinal  Apoplexy — 
Ifiematoinyelia. — Primary  haemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord  is  as  rare  as  haimor- 
ihage  into  the  brain  is  common.  It  is  due  most  frequently  to  traumatic  indu- 
ces (fall  on  the  buttocks,  blow  on  the  back,  etc.).  We  will  return  to  this 
lumatic  haematomyelia  later.  The  sudden  onset  of  spinal  paralysis  has  also 
en  seen  after  great  physical  exertion,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  a  spinal 
q[>opIexy.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  yet  absolutely  certain,  that  primary  vas- 
ilar  disease  (small  aneurisms)  may  favor  the  occurrence  of  hsemorrhage  in  such 
ses.  Small  capillary  spinal  hiemorrhages  are  not  infrequently  seen  as  a  second- 
iry  complication  in  tumors  of  the  ci>rd.  and  in  inflammatory  affections  aucli  as 
nyelitis,  epidemic  meningitis,  etc.,  and  in  the  general  hsamorrhagic  diathesis,  as 
I  scurvy  or  severe  general  infectious  diseases,  and  after  great  congestion,  oonvul- 
ons,  etc.  F.  Schultze  has  also  found  haemorrhages  into  the  gray  matter  of  the 
►osterior  horns  in  new-bom  infants  who  have  come  into  the  world  asphyxiated 
f  ter  difficult  labor,  and  these  hsemorrhages  may  perhaps  be  of  some  significance 
n  later  life. 

Anatomical  experience  in  regard  to  primary  spinal  apoplexy  is  still  quite 
light.  The  commonest  situation  fnr  sj.inal  hfemorrhage  is  the  gray  matter,  either 
the  cervical  or  the  lumbar  t'tilart^fment.  If  the  hieniorrhage  be  abundant,  we 
nd  the  substance  of  the  c*'rd  dcstroyfd  tn  a  groat  extent.  The  apoplectic  center 
ually  extends  principally  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cord.  The  blood  is  still  fluid 
fresh  rases.  Later  on  it  undergoes  all  those  changes  which  are  fully  described 
the  chapter  on  ceri:<bral  apoplexy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  cases  of 
lyringomyelia  may  be  referred  to  a  primary  hajraorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  apoplexy  nuist  in  the  first  plat-e  depend  entirely  upon 
be  seat  and  extent  of  the  hjpmorrhage.  The  sudden,  apoplectiform  onset  of  the 
(jrmptoms  is  always  characteristic.  It  usually  begins  with  severe  pain  in  the 
ck,  followed  very  speetlily  by  more  or  less  widespread  paralysis,  aneesthesia, 
aical  disturbances,  etc.  Since  the  hpemorrhage  is  usually  situated  in  the  gray 
Hatter,  the  iociilization  nf  the  muscular  paralyses  and  the  form  of  sensory  dis- 
lUrbance  (dissociated  antesthesial)  often  show  the  i>eculiarities  attendant  upon 
inch  a  lesion.  Ilremorrhage  into  one  half  of  the  cord  sometimes  shows  very 
finite  symptoms  of  unilateral  lesion  (vide  infra).  Thus  in  some  cases  of 
jmorrhage  into  the  cervical  cord,  in  particular.  Minor  has  observed  the  fol- 
piwing  symptom-complex:  partial  atrophic  paralysis  of  one  arm,  spastic  paralysis 
rf  the  leg  on  the  same  side,  partial  anteathesia  (just  as  in  syringomyelia)  in  the 
ixtremities  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  course  of  hfemorrhage  of  the  cord  may  in  many  cases  be  comparatively 
vorable.    If  the  blood  be  absorbed,  and  essential  paths  of  c^niluction  be  not  per- 
69 
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roanently  dfstroyed,  the  sjTnptoms  of  paralysis  gradually  pass  away,  and 
or  at  least  improvement  and  an  arrest  of  the  symptoms  follow.    In  many 
of  co\ir?e,  the  severe  type  of  spinal  paralysis  develops,  with  bed-sores,  cystitis,  etc., 
and  this,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  leads  to  death. 

We  must  alwaysJje  very  guarded  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  spinal  hjpmorrhage. 
We  can  do  so  with  some  probability  only  when  the  sjTnptoras  begin  in  a  pro- 
nounced apoplectiform  manner,  and  when  definite  ^etiological  factors  (trauira) 
are  to  be  made  out:  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  central  softening  without  actual 
hffimorrhage  may  follow  trauma  and  cause  precisely  the  same  symptoms  a» 
hiematomyelia.  We  should  also  not  forget  that  many  forms  of  acute  myelitis,  and 
even  chronic  spinal  afftxitiont*  (especially  spinal  syphilis),  may  also  show  a  re- 
markably sudden  onset  or  at  least  may  suddenly  become  worse.  The  distinction 
between  genuine  spinal  apoplexy  and  meniiigeal  htemorrhage  is  oft^n  difSoulL 
Initial  symptoms  of  marked  sensory  irritation  favor  meningeal  haemorrhage,  while 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms  pointing  to  an  affection  of  the  gray  matter,  especially 
the  combination  of  atrophic  muscular  panilysia  with  partial  anaesthesia  (thertno 
anfesthesia,  analgesia),  warrants  the  suspicion  of  central  htematomyelia. 

Treatment, — If  we  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  be  able  to  interfere  at  the 
beginning  of  the  symptoms,  we  should  prescribe  a  perfectly  quiet  position  in  bed, 
local  use  of  ice,  and  eventually  ergotiiie.  Later  on  the  treatment  should  be 
directed  according  to  the  methods  generally  in  use  in  spinal  paralysis. 

3,  Traumatic  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  spite  of  the  protected  position 
of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  often  the  seat  of  severe  acute  traumatic  lesions.  Frac- 
tures and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrte  are  the  most  frequent,  and  these  may  give 
rise  to  considerable  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  dislocation  of  the  vertebne,  or 
by  the  r>rojection  of  a  fragment  of  bone.  Dislocations  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  cervical  region  (between  the  atlas  and  axis  or  very  often  between  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebr®).  The  upper  vertebra  in  such  cases  ia  usually  dis- 
located forward.  The  spinous  process  of  the  lower  vertebra  therefore  projects 
backward,  while  the  spinous  process  of  tlic  dislociited  vertebra  is  pushed  forward. 
The  head  is  bent  forward.  Everj'  movement  of  the  head  is  painful,  and  is  there- 
fore anxiously  avoided.  Fractures  are  very  often  situated  in  the  middle  cenrical 
vertebne  or  at  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lurahar  vertebrae. 

Besides  the  indirect  lesions  of  the  cord  by  displaced  vertebne.  the  action  of 
the  injury  (fall  on  the  back,  etc.)  may  also  extend  immediately  to  the  spinal  cord. 
In  many  cases  there  may  be  at  the  moment  tif  the  injury  a  temporary  distortion 
of  the  vertebral  column  asstxiiated  with  local  hicenition  of  the  eord;  but  soint- 
times  severe  traumatic  lesions  of  the  cord  occur  without  any  vertebral  injury. 
These  consist  of  hfemorrhages,  which  are  usually  central  (hjEmatomyelia  (vidt 
supra),  or  traumatic  softening,  which  is  also  usually  central.  H»morrhag:e  and 
softening  may  also  be  as-sociated.  Some  writers  hold  that  an  effusion  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  may  sometimes  cause  laceration  and  injury  of  the  tissues.  The  dif- 
ferent actions  of  the  traumatic  force  are,  of  course,  ver>-  often  associated;  thva 
we  not  iufrcfjuently  see,  in  particular,  above  and  below  the  destiniction  of  th* 
cord  caused  by  a  vertebral  lesion,  central  ha?morrh:igo8,  or  softening  in  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  horns. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  cord  are  quite  frequent,  in  which  the  bullet  cither 
penetrates  the  cord  itself  or  producer  injury  of  the  vertebrae  and  haemorrhage, 
which  involve  the  cord  indirectly.  Stabs  and  incised  wounds  of  the  cf»rd  hare 
been  repeatedly  seen.  The  pnint  of  a  knife  or  sword  may  penetrate  the  spinal 
canal  from  behind  through  the  soft  parts  and  cause  a  partial  section  or  at  least 
a  contusion  of  the  cord.  In  such  cases  a  secondary  "  traumatic  inflammation '*^ 
may  be  added  to  the  direct  injury. 

The  symptomalnlogy  of  injxiries  of  the  spinal  cord  follows  the  genornl  ml 
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for  the  locfllization  of  disease  of  the  cord  kid  down  in  the  previous  chapter. 
There  is  usually  at  first  a  pronounced  and  often  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities.  There  is  also  ansestheaia,  and  very  often  vesical  and  rectal 
paralysis.  In  many  severe  cases  the  secretion  of  urine  seems  at  first  much 
diminished  or  wholly  wanting.  If  the  spiniil  roots  be  affected  there  are  severe 
shooting  pains  and  parsesthesia.  Above  the  limit  of  total  cutaneous  anajsthesia 
we  sometimes  find  a  zone  with  dissociated  auiestheein  (analgesia  and  therrao- 
ansesthesia).  This  symptom  points  to  a  haeinatomyelia  or  a  central  softening 
in  the  corresponding  posterior  coruu  of  the  gray  matter  above  the  seat  of 
the  special  lesion  {vide  supra).  The  reflexes  are  usually  diminished  at  first,  but, 
later,  if  the  injury  be  above  the  reflex  arc,  they  are  increased;  but  if  tlie  arc 
itself  be  broken,  they  are  permanently  absent.  This  rule,  however,  undergoes  an 
interesting  exception,  since  we  often  find  after  severe  injury  of  the  cervical  cord, 
and  especially  after  a  complete  transverse  lesion  thereof,  a  flaccid  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities  and  complete  absence  of  the  tendon,  and  more  rarely  of  the 
cutaneous,  reflexes  (Bastiau,  Thorburn,  Bruna,  and  others).  To  explain  this 
striking  fact  we  must  suppose  that  the  reflex  path  in  the  lumbar  cord  has  also  un- 
dergone some  disturbance,  either  from  the  initial  genenil  concussion  or  from  its 
separation  from  all  the  higher  parts  in  the  brain.  With  the  loss  of  reflex  is  often 
associated  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  We  often  see  in  men,  especially 
after  injury  of  the  cervical  cord,  a  more  or  less  complete  and  persistent  erection 
of  the  penis,  which  is  probably  due  to  a  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  erection.  In  injuries  of  the  cervical  cord  particularly,  we  often  see  a  great  and 
general  increase  of  temperature,  up  to  110°  or  112°  (43°-44'*  C),  especially  in 
severe  and  rapidly  fatal  cases;  this  is  of  physiological  interest,  and  agrees  with 
the  results  of  experiments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also,  especially  in 
injuries  of  the  dorsal  cord,  as  it  seems,  great  falls  of  temperature,  down  to  90°  or 
86"  (32°-30°  C). 

The  further  course  of  the  affection  differs  very  much.  In  the  worst  cases  death 
ensues  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  In  other  cases  the  patients  recover  from  the  first 
"shock,"  but  permanent  paralysis  remains,  which  may  sooner  or  later  lead  to 
death  from  the  ensuing  sequelsB,  cystitis  and  bed-sores;  but  we  often  see  partial 
improvement  and  a  cessation  of  all  the  symptoms.  Although  certain  funntional 
disturbances  remain  permanently,  life  is  not  further  endangered.  Finally,  in 
comparatively  mild  cases,  there  may  be  a  complete  recovery. 

The  very  characteristic  injuries  of  the  conus  terminalis  and  the  cauda  equina 
yet  demand  special  mention.  The  conus  terminalis  is  sometimes  crushed  in 
fracture  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  symptoms  consist  of  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  rectum,  and  sexual  functions,  with  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  over  the  sa- 
crum and  about  the  anus,  perineum,  and  genitals  (cutaneous  branches  of  the  Inst 
sacral  nerves,  compare  Fig.  117,  page  924).  If  the  injury  extends  higher  there 
are  also  sensory  disturbances  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
paralysis  in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  (see  Figs.  118-124.  pages  925,  926).  A  pre- 
cisely similar  type  of  disease,  however,  also  develops  from  injury  of  the  cauda 
equina  (for  example,  from  fracture  of  the  lowest  end  of  the  vertebral  column  or 
fracture  of  the  sacrum),  since  injury  of  the  root-fibers  of  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 
plexuses  must  of  course  cause  the  same  symptoms  as  injury  of  the  corresponding 
spinal  segrments  themselves.  In  such  cases  we  also  see  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
.the  sensory  disturbances  and  the  paralyses  localized  in  the  sciatic  region,  especitil- 
'ly  the  double  peroneal  paralysis  that  is  so  very  characteristic.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  an  affection  of  the  cauda  and  a  lesion  of  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  cord  is  not  always  easy,  but  it  is  of  practical  importance,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  any  surgical  interference.  Besides  the  consideration  of  the 
chief  point  of  action  of  the  injury,  we  must  consider  especially  that  symptoms 
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of  severe  sensory  irritation  {shooting  pains,  pareesthesio)   favor  in  general 
affection  of  the  caudu,  while  the  existence  of  dissociated  disturbance  of 
tion  is  of  value  in  assYimiiig  n  (central)  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  trentment  of  the  primary  affections  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery; 
especially  any  attempt  to  lay  open  the  vertebral  canal,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ^^ 
lieve  the  existing'  pressure  on  th«  cord  by  reducing  the  dislocation  of  the  verte- 
brB3  or  the  splinters  of  bone.  In  most  cases,  particularly  in  all  cases  where  the  in- 
jury is  confined  to  the  cord,  we  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  putting  the  patient  in 
a  proper  position  on  a  water-bed,  and  gruarding  as  carefully  as  possible  agninst 
bed-sores  and  cystitis.  Locally,  the  constant  application  of  ice  is  most  tu  be 
recommended.  We  can  expect  but  little  frnm  local  blood-letting,  inunctions  viti 
mercurial  ointment,  etc.  If  the  first  acute  stage  pass  off  favorably,  the  treatment 
of  any  paralytic  symptoms  remaining  follows  the  ordinarj'  rule3  (baths  and 
electricity). 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  after  a  Sudden  Eednction  of  the  Atmospheric 
Pressure  [Caisson  Disease]. — In  bridge-builders  and  others,  who  have  worked  for 
hours  under  water  in  the  so-called  "  caissons."  under  an  external  pressure  of  two 
or  three  atmospheres,  we  sometimes  observe  peculiar  nervous  symptoms  after 
they  leave  the  caisson — that  is,  on  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure.   These  symptoms  do  not  come  on  immediately  after  the  change  to  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  but  usually  some  minutes  or  even  half  an  hour  lat«r. 
They  progress  very  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  at  the  latest  the  disease  is 
fully  developed.    Besides  the  frequent  mild  and  transitory  symptoms  of  pain  in 
the  ears  and  hieniorrhage  from  the  cars,  articular  and  muscular  pains  in  the  back 
and  the  extremities,  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  vomiting,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  dis- 
turbances of  vision  and  speech,  clouding  of  consciousness,  or  even,  complete  men- 
tal eoufusion,  there  are  also  more  persistent  and  severe  disturbances  of  motil- 
ity and  serisibiliiy.  which  point  unequivocally  to  an  affection  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Usually  the  spinal  symptoms  affect  the  lower  extremities  chiefly;  more  rarely  they 
also  involve  the  arms.    Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  has  also  been  observed.    The 
type  of  disease  differs  much  in  its  details;  as  a  rule  the  symptoms  of  spaetic 
paraplegia  predominate,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  marked  disturbances  of  sen- 
sation i>r  co-ordination.    The  bladder  is  often  involved;  there  is  usually  retention 
of  urine.    The  patient  sometimes  recovers  in  a  few  weeks,  but  in  other  cases  tliB 
condition  terminates  fatally  in  a  comparatively  short  time — in  a  few  weeks  or 
months.     Anatomical  investigations  (Leyden,  F.  Schultze,  von  Schrotter,  and 
others)  show  in  such  cases  a  disseminated  but  extensive  affection  in  the  dorsal 
cord,  chiefly  in  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lateral 
columns.     The  nervous  tissue  in  the  diseased  parts  is  completely  destroyed,  and 
instead  of  it  is  found  detritus  and  a  collection  of  large,  round,  fatty  granular 
cells.    Hipmorrhages  into  the  cord,  which  might  perhaps  be  expected,  have  not 
been  seen.    The  cause  of  these  small  multiple  foci  of  softening  is  to  be  found  in 
the  occurrence  of  many  gas  emboli.    During  the  workman's  stay  in  the  compressed 
air  the  blood  absorbs  an  abnormal  amount  of  gas,  especially  nitrogen  (Hoppe- 
Seyler,  P.  Bert,  and  others).     With  too  sudden  a  return  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  atmospheric  pressure,  bubbles  of  gas  form  in  the  blood,  and,  in  case  they 
can  not  be  thrown  off  fast  enough  by  the  lungs,  they  lead  to  nmnerous  emboli  in 
the  smaller  vessels  with  their  consequences.    The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
vessels  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  embolic  foci  are  situated  chiefly  in  the 
dorsal  cord. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  acute  myelitis.  The  prophylactic  measurw  to 
be  employed  in  a  given  case  are  t>f  course  very  important.  The  onset  of  morbid 
symptt>ms  can  be  certainly  avoided  by  the  cautious  and  slow  reduction  of  thfl 
atmospheric  pressure.     [No  person  suffering  from  any  disease,  especially  of  the 
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heart  or  kidneys,  no  one  addicted  to  alcohol,  and  no  old  or  yery  stout  person, 
should  enter  a  caiasou.  It  ia  probably  safer  not  to  enter  a  caissrin  fasting.  Be- 
g-inners  should  remain  in  the  caisson  a  corayaratively  short  time — not  over  an 
hour.  For  more  experienced  workmen  a  day's  work  should  not  exceed  four 
hours,  divided   into  two  shifts  with   four  hours*   interval,     (treat   precautions 

t  also  be  taken  against  cold.  The  process  of  "  unlf)cking "  must  be  slow, 
at  least  five  minutes  for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
symptoms  first  come  on  they  may  be  averted  by  restoring  the  victim  to  the 
caisson  or  to  a  cabinet  capabln'  of  affording  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  Fluid 
extract  of  ergot  (a  drachm  [gramme  4.0]  every  hour  for  a  few  doses)  ia  said  to 
gfive  great  relief  at  the  outset. — K.] 

5.  Functional  Bistnrbancea  (Spi&al  Irritation— Spinal  Neurasthenia). — In 
practice  we  ver5'  often  see  cases  where  the  patient  complains  of  a  set  of  symptoms 
which  are  in  all  probability  of  spinal  origin ;  but  since  all  the  objective  signs  of  a 
severe  spinal  affection  are  entirely  absent,  and"  since  the  whole  development  and 
further  course  of  these  cases  oppose  the  theory  of  a  coarse  anatomical  disturbance 
in  the  cord,  we  have  a  right  to  regard  them  as  mere  **  functional  disturbances," 
and  thus  to  express  their  relation  to  certain  injurious  oetiologicfil  intJuences,  and 
their  comparative  freedom  from  danger.  It  is  often  very  hard  to  judge  as  to  the 
special  origin  of  the  symptoms.  The  hypothesis  of  "  fine  molecular  changes  "  and 
also  the  hypothesis  of  "  abnormal  vaso-motor  influences  and  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  "  ore  forms  of  speech  without  any  actual  basis.  In  very  many  cases — 
though  of  course  not  in  all — the  influence  of  a  morbid  imagination  and  of  men- 
tal anxiety  is  very  evident.  The  spinal  symptoms  are  also  very  often  associated 
with  certain  cerebral  symptoms,  so  that  the  former  tire  only  a  part  of  a  general 
neurasthenia.    We  must  therefore  refer  to  the  description  rtf  the  latter. 

If  we  lottk  for  the  cause  for  the  development  of  the  disease,  we  find,  as  a  rule, 
one  or  more  of  those  injurious  factors,  which  have  an  undoubted  influence  in 
the  development  of  almost  all  the  neuroses :  severe  and  persistent  emotional  ex- 
citement, mental  and  physical  over-exertion,  improper  methods  of  living,  poisons, 
such  as  alcohol  and  nicotine,  and  sexual  excesses,  such  as  masturbation,  etc. 
Besides  these  there  ia  very  often  a  hereditary  predisposition,  a  conpenitally  weak 
resistance  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  often  further  enfeebled  by  a  poor 
state  of  the  general  nutrition.  Finally,  a  hypochondriacal  disposition  is  of  great 
significance,  as  it  causes  not  only  an  abnormally  increased  attention  to  the  symp- 
toma,  but  also  an  abnormal  h%7)erre8thesia  to  all  subjective  sensations,  and  even 
the  development  of  new  subjective  sensations.  The  constant  anxiety  about  the 
dreaded  restilts  of  any  excesses  committed  (especially  with  many  patients  the 
fear  of  the  supposed  eflFects  of  previous  masturbation)  is  often  much  more  injuri- 
ous than  the  excesses  themselves.  Hypochondriacal  dread,  too,  usually  plays  the 
largest  part  in  the  spinal  neurasthenic  conditions  frequent  among  physicians 
(tabophobia). 

The  sym|>toms  of  the  morbid  conditions  in  question  usually  begin  gradually. 
The  patient  begin.s  to  complain  (*f  weakness  and  fatigue  in  walking,  and  also  very 
often  of  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  extremities  also. 
In  spite  of  the  vivid  description  which  the  patients  give  of  their  pain,  they  usually 
have  to  admit,  if  questioned  about  it  elosely,  that  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is 
really  not  very  great.  Besidps  the  T>ain  there  are  usually  many  forms  of  parH?8- 
thesia — numbness,  formication,  cold  feelings,  etc.  The  more  the  patient  knows, 
or  at  least  believes  he  knows,  of  the  symptomatology  of  spinal  disea.ses  from 
reeding  and  from  associating  with  other  patients,  the  more  detailed  are  his  com- 
plaints. Disturbances  of  the  bladder  are  usually  present  <mly  in  a  slight  degree, 
but  still  they  do  occur.  They  often  depend  merely  upon  the  disturbance  of 
the  involuntary  reflex  mechanism,  due  to  the  added  factor  of  increased  voluntary 
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attention.  There  are  very  often  sexual  disturbances  (pollutions,  sexual  weakne 
etc.),  which  are  usually  to  be  referred  to  former  excesses,  especially  to  maatnr 
tion  or  to  the  hypochondriacal  conditioii  of  the  patient. 

If  we  make  a  physical  examination  of  the  patient  we  can  not  discover  definite 
signs  of  a  spinal  affection.  In  some  of  the  cases  we  find  an  increased  sensitire- 
ness  of  the  vertebrtE  on  pressure,  which  may  he  limited  to  a  few  definite  8]K)ts, 
a  symptom  to  which  the  name  of  "  spinal  irritation  '*  is  oft«n  given;  but  we  often 
fail  to  find  this  tenderness  of  the  vertebrae.  Nothing  abnormal  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  pupils  or  the  reflexes.  The  tendon  rellexea  are  sometimes  quite  lively  and 
sometimes  weak.  The  sensibility  is  objectively  perfectly  normal;  neither  can  tc 
discover  actual  paresis  or  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Vaso-motor  disturbances, 
however,  are  often  seen :  abnormal  coldness,  pallor  or  redness  of  the  hands,  tend- 
ency to  sweating,  etc.  The  manifold  cerebral  symptoms,  that  are  usually  present 
at  the  same  time,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  neurasthenia.  Tlic 
condition  of  the  general  nutrition  in  many  patients  remains  unchanged,  but,  of 
course,  some  be^.■ome  pale,  thin,  and  weak- 

The  diagnosis  of  functional  disturbances  of  the  spinal  cord  is  usually  not 
difficult,  as  we  have  said,  and  it  may  often  be  made  from  the  history,  from  the 
patient's  whole  outward  behavior,  and  from  the  manner  of  his  complaints;  but  we 
can  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  injunction  that  a  careful  phyaifal  examina- 
tion should  always  be  made,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  an  incipient  serious 
diBease,  We  shall  repeatedly  call  attention  in  what  follows  to  the  symptomB  whicli 
must  chiefly  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  prognosis  and  treatment  we  will  refer  to  what  is  said  in  the  chai>- 
ter  on  neurasthenia. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THB    PBESSUBE    PAILALYSES    OF    THE    SPIKAIi    COBD 

(4?/ow   Comj'rffinon  of  the  Spinal  CorJ,  fAjitciaUy  in  Carits  and  Carcinoma  of  tJu   I'rrttl^r*) 

Etiology, — Many  pathological  processes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spinal  cord 
exert  a  gradually  increasing  pressure  upon  it,  and  thus  inhibit  the  conduction  of 
nervous  irritation,  and  even  cause  coarse  organic  changes  in  the  substance  of  the 
cord.  The  seat  of  such  affections  is  in  the  first  place  in  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord.  In  the  chapter  on  meningitis  we  have  already  mentioned  the  com- 
pressing action  of  the  masses  of  inflammatory  exudation  on  the  nerve-roots  and 
the  cord,  and  we  have  learned  to  recognize,  especially  in  pachymeningitis  cerri- 
calis  hyf>ertrophien,  a  characteristic  example  of  a  gradually  increasing  compres- 
sion of  the  cervical  cord.  Precisely  similnr  conditions  are  found  in  the  not  very 
rare  meningeal  tumors,  whose  special  pathologj'  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  tumors  of  tlie  cord  itself. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  pressure  paralyses  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  hence  the 
most  important  practically,  are  caused  by  certain  diseases  of  the  vertebrse,  and 
first  of  all  by  chronic  caries  of  the  vertebrce  (spondylitis.  Pott's  disease,  spondyl- 
arthrocace)  *  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  in  almost  all  cases  vertebral 
caries  is  of  tubercular  origin — a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrce.     Although 


•  In  the  kyphoscoUoies  of  the  vertebral  column,  not  due  to  »f>ondjUti>»,  but  caoscd  by  Bbnornul 
inechnnicnl  (••»ndition*  or  condition*  of  jjn>wtli.  there  are  pnictically  never  any  nymptoms  of  <?vunirw- 
b'iuu  in  thc<  oonJ,  fven  In  very  pronounced  cajteis.  hi  llx-nc  oasoft  tho  cord  uinuifestly  »Im>««  ^otu* 
gnat  oduptnbility. 
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facts  were  formerly  rendered  very  probable  by  the  histological  conditions  of 
the  process,  and  by  its  frequent  relation  to  other  unquestionable  tubercular  dis- 
eases, such  as  phthisis,  miliary  luberculosis,  and  tubercular  meningitis,  they 
have  of  late  been  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  almost  invariable  discovery 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  cheesy  nodules  of  the  vertebral  caries.  Tubercular 
spondylitis  occurs  at  almost  any  age;  it  is  rare  only  in  old  people.  It  often  de- 
velops in  children,  but  it  is  almost  as  frequent  in  adults.  The  ietiological  signifi- 
cance of  injuries,  such  as  a  fall  or  a  blow,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
patients  themselves  or  their  pnrents,  is  in  most  cases  doubtful,  but  not  wholly  to 
be  ignored.  As  a  rule  vertebral  caries  apparently  develops  quite  independently  as 
a  primary  disease.  Of  course  we  can  very  often  succeed  in  finding  jctiological 
factors  rendering  tubercular  disease  likely — the  tubercular  habit,  hereditary 
tendency,  or  previous  tubercular  disease  elsewhere,  such  as  phthisis,  pleurisy, 
other  affections  of  the  bones,  etc. 

Cancer  of  the  vertebrte,  as  well  as  caries,  leads  to  pressure  paralysis  of  the 
spinal  cord;  but  it  is  relatively  much  rarer  than  caries,  it  develops  chiefly  in 
older  persons,  and  it  occurs  only  as  a  secondary  new  growth  in  cancef  of  other 
organs — the  breast,  the  stomach,  the  a-sophagus,  etc.  Sarcoma  is  the  chief  pri- 
mary tumor  of  the  vertebra} ;  but  it  may  also  involve  the  vertebrae  secondarily  by 
extension  from  growths  in  the  vicinity. 

We  must  mention  here  briefly,  as  very  rare  causes  of  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  gradually  erodes  the  vertebrae,  echinococci  in 
the  vertebral  canal,  exostoses  of  the  vertebrce,  [myeloma,]  and  syphilitic  new 
growths. 

Pathological  Anatomy. —  \^ertebral  cariea  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  the  dorsal 
portion  of  the  vertebral  eotunin  (dorsal  spondylitis),  less  frequent  in  the  cervical 
portion  (cervical  spondylitis),  and  rarest  in  the  lumbar  por- 
tion (lumbar  spondylitis)  and  in  the  sacrum  (sacral  spon- 
dylitis). It  usually  extends  over  several  adjacent  vertebne, 
or  more  rarely  two  separate  foci  of  disease  are  seen.  The 
process  itself,  the  details  of  which  eun  not  be  discussed  here, 
probably  always  begins  in  the  spongy  substances  of  the  bod- 
ies of  the  vertebrse.  We  see  here,  on  section,  in  incipient 
cases,  roundish,  pale  reddish,  or  yellowish  nodules,  which 
consist  of  newly  formed  fungous  tissue — that  is,  tubercular 
granulation-tissue.  The  bony  substances  become  more  and 
more  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  new  growth,  which  it- 
self shows  the  characteristic  tendency  of  all  tu!x»rcular  new 
growth  to  cheesy  degeneration.  Thus  there  is  often  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  vcrtcbrse,  which  later 
on  involves  the  vertebral  processes  also,  the  intervertebral 
disks,  and  the  other  articular  connections  between  the  differ- 
ent vertebrae. . 

There  are  essentially  two  factors  to  be  considered  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  which  chiefly  interests  us  here — that  is,  in  regard  to  the  occur- 
rence of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
plete or  partial  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  even  more  vertebrse,  and  of  their 
articular  connections,  can  not  remain  without  influence  upon  the  position  of  the 
other  adjacent  vertebne.  In  fact,  we  very  often  see  dislocations  of  the  vertebra 
as  a  result  of  it,  usually  by  the  pushing  backward  of  the  partly  destroyed  verte- 
bra by  the  movements  of  the  vertebnn  above  and  beluw  the  diseased  portion  on  one 
another  (see  Fig.  126).  There  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  a  contraction  of  the  ver- 
tebral canal,  and  with  it  often  a  very  considerable  limitation  of  the  space  for  the 
cord  -.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  characteristic  projection  of  the  spinous  pro- 


Fio.  ISO.  —  Schcntatlo 
r<?i)ivwiit«i»lf>n  «»f  vtT- 
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cesses  in  the  region  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  vertebral  colunm  which  fo 
the  BO-called  Pott's  boss — the  angrular  kyphosis  (Fig.  127,  page  938).  lu  _ 
slight  degrees  of  the  disease  there  is  only  a  trifliBg  projection  of  one  or  won 
spinous  processes,  but  in  other  eases  it  gradually  becomt-*s  an  extensive  deformity 
of  the  vortcbral  culunin,  which  strikes  us  at  the  first  glance;  but  it  must  be  tspe- 
eially  bonie  in  mind  that  in  very  many  cases  of  vertebral  caries,  where  the  body 
of  no  Tertebra  is  ■wholly  or  mainly  destroyed,  there  is  no  knuckle  formed  at  all 
The  lino  of  the  spinous  processes  in  such  cases  preserves  completely  its  ncirmai 
external  form. 

The  second  factor,  which  is  very  often  to  be  considered  in  the  mechaniem  of 
compression  of  the  cord,  is  the  formation  of  tubercular  granulation  tissue  or  of 
foci  of  cheesy  pus  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae-  Since 
the  inflammatory  tubercular  new  growth  involves  the  periosteum,  there  are  often 
formed  here  large  collections  of  cheesy  pus,  which  are  situated  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum, raise  it,  and  push  it  out  far  into  the  vertebral  canal.  Still  more  com- 
monly, the  tubercular  new  growth  directly  involves  the  outer  surface  of  the  duM, 
and  forms  here  extensive  cheesy  masses  which  of  course  may  also  catise  a  com- 
pression of  the  cord.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  at  the  corresponding  parts 
is  usually  a  little  injected,  but  otherwise  perfectly  normal.  A  direct  invasion  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  or  of  the  pia  by  the  tuberculur  process  throuph  the 
dura  is  rare. 

If  now  a  greater  or  less  contraction  of  the  vertebral  canal  has  arisen  from 
dislocation  of  the  vertebrjE,  or  from  the  projection  inward  of  the  cheesy  purulent 
masses  into  the  canal,  the  consequences  of  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord  itself «» 
not  long  wanting.    In  cases  where  there  has  been  much  displacement  of  the  rerte- 
brffi  or  an  abundant  formation  of  cheesy  purulent  masses  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  dura  with  conHtflerable  nnrrowinp-  of  the  vertebrn]  canal,  the  direct  and  purely 
mechanical  injury  of  the  nervous  elements  certainly  plays  a  part;  but  we  not 
infrequently  ,tee  during  life  marked   pariiplegia   in  vertebral  caries,  where  the 
autopsy  show.s  only  a  comparatively  slight  narrowing  of  the  vertebral  canal,  usu- 
ally from  granulation,**  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater.     In  such  c«se^ 
there  are  a  number  of  other  factors,  for  the  most  part  also  of  a  mechanical  natutv, 
which  lead  to  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  cord.    Tn  the  first  place  the  com- 
pression of  the  epispinal  l^Tnph-spnce  causes  a  stasis  of  lymph  (Schmaus)  in  the 
perindventitial  and  also  in  the  peri  ganglionic  lymph-spaces  and  in  the  lymph- 
spaces  between   the   axis  cylinders   and   the  medullary  sheaths.     The   retainwl 
lymph  has  a  mcchnnicnl  .nnd  probably  a  toxic  action  on  the  nerve  elements.    We 
also  Bee  not    infrequently   thrombosis   of  the   small    afferent   arteries,  causing 
anaemic  necrosis  of  their  respective  vascular  territories.     It  is  hard  to  decide 
how  much  efTect  may  be  oserihed  to  direct  compression  of  the  vessels;  and  equall^r 
hard  to  say  whether  toxines  from  the  tubercular  nodules  may  i>erhaps  reach  the 
substance  of  the  cord,  and  there  exert  an  injurious  action.    In  no  case,  however. 
have  we  a  right,  in  our  opinion,  based  upon  a  comparatively  large  number  of  case* 
seen   in  hospital   and   private  practice,   to  speak  of  a  "compression   myelitis." 
Myelitis — that  is,  iiiflammation — always  implies  agents  of  inflammation  at  the 
place  of  inflammatinn,  and  of  thfit  there  is  no  suggestion  in  compression  of  the 
cord.    The  histological  changes  at  the  point  of  compression  (vide  infra)  are  not 
of  an  inflammatory'  nature,  but  they  may  all  be  explained  b.v  the  above-mentioned 
mechanical  factors. 

If  we  find  s  greater  narrowing  of  the  vertebral  canal,  the  spinal  cord  is  alw 
smaller  at  the  point  of  compression.  If  the  narrow  inirt.  correspond  to  a  bend  in 
the  vertebral  column,  we  can  verj-  often  see  a  marked  angle  of  bending  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cor*!.  The  whole  configuration  of  the  cord  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  nervous  elements  may  be  considerably  disturbed  and  distorted 


f  mechanically.  The  consistency  of  the  corU  at  the  part  affected,  the  extent  of 
which  seldom  exceeds  a  few  centimetres,  is  usually  diminished;  the  cord  is  soft 
and  may  be  easily  bent.    In  old  cases  only  do  we  find  the  cord  itself  harder  than 

I  normal  and  sclerosed  {vide  infra).  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  often, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  marked  symptoms  of  paralysis  may  be  present  during" 
life  without  finding  any  coarse  mechanical  lesion  of  the  cord  in  the  cadaver,  so 
that  the  cord  may  have  an  almost  perfectly  normal  appearance.  As  in  the  periph- 
eral nerves,  so  in  the  spinal  cord,  n  moderate  pressure  is  manifestly  enough  to 
excite  a  partial  break  in  the  c«»iiduction.  without  being  at  the  same  time  neces- 
aarily  associated  with  an  actual  mechanical  destniction  of  nervous  elements.  On 
careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  cord,  we  find  in  such  cases,  in  spite  of  the 

I  existence  of  a  complete  paraplegia  during  life,  that  most  of  the  nerve-fibers  are 
Btill  completely  preser^'ed,  and  that  there  are  only  here  and  there  a  few  lacunw, 
corresponding  to  circumscribed  lymph-spaces  (vide  supra),  and  to  single  fibers 
which  have  been  destroyed.  This  discovery  is  especially  interesting  because  it 
makes  us  understand  the  possibility  of  recovery,  even  in  apparently  severe  cases 
(vide  infra). 

If  we  take  a  portion  from  the  soft  place  of  compression  for  examination  in  the 
fresh  state,  we  find  usually  many,  sometimes  (in  old  cases)  only  a  few,  granular 
cells,  according  to  the  amount  of  disintegrated  nerve-medulla,  the  remains  of 

>  which  are  taken  up  by  the  white  blood-corpuscles  (the  wandering  cells),  and  prob- 
ably also  by  the  glia  cells.  If  we  make  stained  cross-sections  of  the  hardened  cord, 
we  see  under  the  microscope  no  signs  of  hyperiemia,  or  accumulation  of  cells  about 
the  vessels,  and  only  exceptionally  a  little  hajmnrrhage;  but  we  do  find,  besides 
many  still  preserved  nerve-fibers,  other  fibers,  which  are  involved  in  the  disinte- 
gration or  are  already  destroyed.  Very  commonly  the  changes  are  distributed  in 
the  form  of  noduloa.  We  find  groups  of  greatly  swollen  axis-eylindera,  or  of  axis- 
cylinders  torn  off  and  rolh-d  up  in  a  spiral.  The  medullary  sheaths  are  every- 
where involved  in  the  disintegration,  uiiti!  they  blend  with  the  disintegrated  axis- 
cylinders.  The  products  of  disintegration  developing  everywhere  serve,  as  was 
said  above,  to  form  the  granular  cells.  The  ganglion-cells  and  the  glia  also  show 
signs  of  disintegration.  Wo  not  infrequently  find  the  so-called  corpora  amylacea, 
whose  origin  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  If  the  destruction  of  the  nervous  tissue 
have  advanced  to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  in  the  later  stages,  as  in  all  analogous 
processes,  a  secondary  implication  of  the  neuroglia.  Now  follows  an  increase 
of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  Its  proliferations,  which  take  the  place  of 
the  destroyed  nervous  tissue,  seem  broad  and  thick — at  first  loose,  but  later  firn? 
and  fibrillary.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  old  cases  we  find  nothing  at  the  point  of 
compression  but  a  loss  of  nerve-fibers  in  the  cord,  and  instead  a  firm  fibrous  tissue. 
We  can  sometimes  notice  processes  of  regeneration  in  the  ner%'e-fibers  (vide 
infra).  In  general  the  changes  are  much  more  marked  in  the  white  matter  of  the 
cord  than  in  the  gray. 

Finally,  after  every  protracted  compression  of  the  cord  we  find  an  ascending 
and  descending  secondary  degeneration  of  certain  systems  of  fibers  in  the  cord 
(vide  infra). 

We  need  not  go  more  fully  intn  the  details  of  compression  of  the  cord  from 
other  causes,  since  the  re.sults.  as  far  as  they  are  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature, 
are  precisely  the  same.  In  riiiicer  of  the  vertehrse  there  may  also  be  dislocations 
of  the  vertebral  column  after  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  vertebra?,  but  usually 
the  compression  depends  upon  the  direct,  growth  of  the  newly  formed  tissue  into 
the  dura.  In  the.se  rases  the  compression  of  the  nt?rve-n>ots  in  the  intervertebral 
foramina  is  also  of  iroportant'o. 

Climoftl  HiBtory. — 1.  The  Pressure  Paralyses  in  Vertebral  Caries, — Many 
cases  of  spondylitis  run  their  course  without  involving  the  cord,  or  at  least  they 
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involve  it  only  in  quite  a  subordinate  fashion.  In  other  cases  the  syrnptona 
disease  of  the  verfebrcp  exist  for  a  long  time  alone,  until  at  last,  slowly  or  sud- 
denly, the  signs  of  ntimpres-sioTi  of  the  cord  are  added  to  them.  Finally,  in  a 
third  group  of  eases,  the  vertf-hral  disease  is  so  latent  that  only  the  cord  symp- 
toms are  prominent  in  the  type 
of  the  disease,  and  the  disease  oi 
the  vertebrae  is  easily  entirely 
overlooked. 

Usually  the  symptoms  of  the 
developing  primary  disease,  the 
affection  of  the  vertebra,  precede 
the  appearance  of  the  first  cord 
symptoms    by    some    time.     The 
patient    feels    a    dull   pain  ut  i 
definite  part  of  the  spine,  which 
is    increased    by    movements  of 
the  trunk,  by  bending  or  straight- 
ening: up.     Many  patients  notice 
the  stiffness  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn   of   themselves,    and   some- 
times  even  a  beginning  defornj- 
ity.     In  characteristic  cases  we 
notice  at  once,  on  examining  the 
vertebral     column,     an     anguUr 
kyphosis    (gibbus.   Fig.    127)  of 
considerable    extent    or    limited 
to   a   few   vertebrae;   but  some- 
times there  is  only  a  slijrht  prom- 
inence of  a  single  vertobru,  and 
not   infrequpntly  there  is  oxter- 
nally  no  change  in  the  formation 
of   the   vertebral    column-     The 
tenderness    on    pressure   on  tbo 
spinous  processes   is  also  not  a 
foiistant    ayniptom;    it    may   be 
viiry    pronounced,    but    it    is   not 
infrf  qucntly      absent      even     in 
marked  kyphosis.     The  first  cord 
symptoms  xisually  consist  of  pain- 
ful sensations,  which  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  place  of  the  diseaae, 
hut  spread  out  along  the  course 
of  the  nerve-paths.     These  paina 
are  due  to  the  compression  and 
the  consequent  irritation  of  the  nerve-roots,  and  therefore  extend,  according  to 
the  seat  of  the  affection,  into  the  shoulders  and  arms,  into  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  trunk,  or  into  the  lower  extremities.    The  initial  pains  are  most  frequently 
felt  in  the  region  of  the  lower  ribs  or  of  the  epigastrium,  corresponding  to  the 
most  frequent  situation  of  vertebral  caries  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.    They  are 
sometimes  very  severe,  and  then  they  usually  have  a  pronounced  neuralgiform 
character,  or  they  may  be  more  dull,  pressing,  dragging,  etc.    Besides  the  special 
pains,  there  are  also  many  forms  of  parsesthesia,  such  as  formication,  cold  feel- 
ings, and  burning  feelings. 

The  disturbances  of  motility  begin  to  appear  at  the  same  time  with  thiM 
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lymptoms  or  soon  after  them.  A  stillueas  and  weakness  ariae  which  impede  the 
^ait  more  and  tnuru,  usually  not  in  both  legs  at  oni-e,  but  first  in  one  and  then  in. 
the  other,  although,  as  a  rule,  both  legs  are  soon  involved.  This  paresis  increases 
rapidly  or  slowly,  and  it  may  finally  go  on  to  a  complete  motor  paralysis.  If  the 
«eat  of  the  affection  be  in  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  as  it  usually  is,  or  if  it  be  in  the 
lumbar  vertebrse,  the  paralysis  aflfecta  the  lower  extremities  only,  and  the  arms, 
of  course,  remain  intact;  but  in  rervical  spondylitis  the  arms  are  usually  first 
and  chiefly  afFeoted.  Only  on  great  compression  of  the  cervical  cord  is  the  con- 
duction of  the  fibers  passing  through  it  for  the  lower  extremities  impaired,  and 
then  there  are  also  disturbances  of  function  in  these.  Ataxia  of  the  legs  is  not 
very  common,  but  it  certainly  does  occur  in  compression  of  the  cord.  The  ataxia 
of  course  is  usually  concealed  by  the  co-existing  paresis  of  the  muscles  or  the  ex- 
isting spastic  conditions.  We  see  ataxia  most  frequently  in  the  stages  of  devel- 
opment or  recovery  of  compression  paralyses. 

Disturbances  of  sensibility  are  quite  often  found,  indepcnd§ntly  of  the  pains 
and  parffisthesia)  above  mentioned,  but  in  many  cases  of  pressure  paralysis  they 
are  present  in  only  a  comparatively  slight  degree.  It  seems  that  the  sensory 
nerves  resist  pressure  more  than  the  motor  nerves,  just  as  in  the  pressure  paraly- 
ses of  peripheral  nerves;  but  possibly  their  ijosition  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
posterior  comua  protects  them  better  from  the  above-mentioned  mechanical  in- 
juries than  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  motor  fibers  in  the  pyramidal  tract. 
The  fact  is  that  often,  even  in  complete  motor  paraplegia,  there  is  little  if  any 
diminution  of  sensibility,  and  that  marked  anaesthesia  is  rare,  and  is  seen  only  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  We  find  most  frequently  a  slight  blunting  of  sen- 
sibility equally  to  all  forms  of  sensation,  especially  to  the  sense  of  pain,  in  other 
cases  partial  disturbances  of  the  sense  of  temperature  with  the  seuRibility  to 
touch  and  pain  well  preserved,  sometimes  partial  ancesthesia  of  the  souse  of 
pressure,  etc.  The  different  parts  of  the  skin  not  infrequently  act  differently,  so 
that  we  find  portions  with  quite  normal  sensibility,  as  well  as  very  anaesthetic 
portions.  There  may  also  be  hypersesthetic  areas  of  the  skin  (especially  at  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  disturbance  of  sensation),  particularly  with  murked  hyper- 
«esthesia  to  pain  (pin-pricks). 

The  condition  of  the  reflexes  is  interesting.  If  the  seat  of  the  compression  be 
above  the  reflex  arc.  which  we  must  assume  to  be  in  the  lumbar  cord  for  the  re- 
flexes of  the  lower  extremities,  we  should  expect  that  the  reflexes  would  persist, 
and  in  many  cases  even  be  increased,  corresponding  to  the  decline  in  the  inhibi- 
tory influences  coming  from  above.  The  latter  takes  place  in  most  cases  with  the 
tendon  reflexes.  The  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  the  coincident  increase 
of  muscle  tonus,  may  reach  so  great  a  degree  in  many  cases  of  compression  of  the 
dorsal  and  cervical  cord  as  to  show  in  the  lower  extremities  the  pronounced  type  of 
spastic  rigidity  and  spastic  paralysis.  The  legs  are  then  found  in  a  rigid  tonic  ex- 
tension, with  the  knees  pressed  firmly  together,  or  there  is  spastic  contracture  of 
the  flexors  and  adductors.  All  passive  movements  of  the  legs  can  be  performed  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  attempt  often  causes  a  general  tremor  of  the 
leg.  AH  the  tendon  reflexes  (patellar  reflex,  adductor  reflex,  ankle  clonus,  etc.)  are 
much  increased,  but  we  must  remember  that  even  in  apparently  flaccid  paraplegia 
the  reflexes  are  sometimes  quite  lively.  In  cervical  spondylitis  the  tendon  and 
X>eriosteal  reflexes  in  the  arms  are  also  increased  sometimes,  but  in  other  cases,  if 
the  reflex  arc  be  injured,  they  are  absent.  Where  the  seat  of  the  compression  is 
above  the  lumbar  cord,  the  cutaneous  reflexes  sometimes  show  considerable  vigor, 
but  their  increase  is  much  less  frequently  decided  than  is  the  increase  of  the 
tendon  reflexes.  In  severe  pressure  puritlyses  in  the  dorsal  cord  the  cutaneous 
reflexes  are  sometimes  diminished.  They  are  rarely  entirely  absent,  but  one  must 
understand  testing  them,  and  must  employ  long-continued  cutaneous  irritation. 
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such  as  pinching  and  pricking,  in  different  parts  of  the  skin  in  order  to  prnvoK 
them  (vide  supra,  page  839).  [In  spastic  conditions  the  Babinski  reflex  is  usu- 
ally found. — K.]  In  many  cases  of  total  compression  of  the  cer\'-icai  cord  we 
find  a  fiaccid  parnpleg-ia  with  absence  of  the  tendon  refiexes  in  the  legs,  just  as 
in  traumatic  total  transverse  lesion  of  the  cervical  cord.  In  these  cases  wc  shall 
usually  be  able  to  find  secondarj-  changes  in  the  lumbar  cord  on  carefiil  elimina- 
tion {inde  page  931). 

Disturbances  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  occur  in  almost  all  severe  cases  of 
pressure  paralysis.  The  difficulty  of  micturition  is  often  an  early  symptom  of  the 
disease;  later  on  there  is  complete  retention  of  urine,  and,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  usually  incontinence.  With  this  the  danger  of  the 
development  of  cystitis  becomes  very  great.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipat«d» 
but  sometimes  there  is  also  incontinence  of  fteces. 

Trophic  disturbances  are  often  found  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  If  there  bs 
severe  sjinptoms  of  sensory  irritation  there  may  sometimes  be  eruptions  of  he^ 
pes,  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  nerves.  More  frequently  there  are  chronic 
disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  in  severe  and  long-continued  eases.  It 
becomes  dry,  the  epidermis  scales  ofiF,  and  the  nails  become  brittle.  Bed-sore* 
form  very  easily  in  severe  cases  on  the  sacrum,  on  the  buttocks,  on  the  inner  sidf 
of  the  knees,  and  on  the  heels,  esi>ecially  when  the  patient  has  insufhciont  carf. 
The  muscles  retain  their  normal  vulume  and  their  normal  electrical  excitability 
in  many  cases  as  long  as  their  trophic  center  remains  uninjured;  but  sometimw, 
even  when  the  point  of  compression  is  above  the  lumbar  cord,  there  is  a  grent 
flaccidity  (vide  supra)  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  although  the  elec- 
trical reaction  of  the  nerves  is  normal,  or  at  most  a  little  reduced  in  quantity. 
In  cervical  spondylitis  with  lesion  of  the  cervical  cord  or  of  the  anterior  cervical 
roots  there  may  be  atrophic  paralysis  in  the  anus.  If  there  be  compre.'?sioH  of 
the  lumbar  cord  there  is  atropliie  paralysis  of  the  leg  muscles.  We  have  already 
learned  to  recoffnize  thf  peculiar  tyi>e  of  nervous  symptoms  in  disease  of  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  cord  or  of  the  cuuda  equina  (page  931).  We  sometimes  see 
the  same  type  in  caries  of  the  upi>er  huiibnr  vertebrae  with  compression  of  the 
conus,  or  in  caries  of  the  sacrum  with  compression  of  the  cauda  equina.  The 
points  to  be  noticed  in  distinguishing  between  affections  of  the  conus  and  affec- 
tions of  the  cauda  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  931. 

Thus  we  see,  under  some  circumstances,  in  compression  of  the  cord,  the  whole 
group  of  symptoms  arising  which  are  the  necessary  con.sequenco  of  the  break 
in  conduction  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  we  shall  likewise  meet  again  in  vari- 
ous other  spinal  affections,  especially  in  myelitis  and  in  tumors.  The  intensity 
and  number  of  the  symptoms  must,  of  course,  vary  very  much  in  the  <lifferont 
cases.  If  the  compression  be  quite  slight,  there  are  only  mild  symptoms  of  sen- 
sory irritation  and  slight  paresis.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  sign* 
of  a  compression  of  the  corrl,  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  region,  is  a  decided  increase 
of  the  patellar  reflex.  We  sometimes  find  it  at  a  time  when  there  is  scarcely  » 
single  other  cord  symptom  present.  If  the  compression  increases,  the  paresis 
becomes  more  marked,  the  disturbance  of  sensibility  is  greater,  and  vesical  dis- 
turbances arise,  until  finally  the  complete  type  of  an  entire  transverse  intemrp- 
tion  of  conduction  in  the  cord  is  developed.  The  precise  limitation  of  the  symp- 
toms, especially  the  distribution  of  the  sensory  disturbance,  follows  the  nilf« 
already  given  (page  920).  There  is  only  rarely,  however,  a  complete  traasverse 
destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  in  vertebral  caries,  The  conduction  of  sensory 
impressions,  at  least,  is  usually  not  wholly  abolished.  The  time  required  for  tlif 
development  of  the  symptoms  of  spinal  compression  differs  very  much.  They 
sometimes  attain  a  considerable  height  in  a  short  time,  and  sometimes  they  de- 
velop only  after  a  course  of  months.    Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  sjinptom> 
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frequent,  and  they  point  perhaps  to  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  severity 

the  compression. 

In  regard  to  the  result  of  pressure  paralyses  in  vertebral  caries,  spondylitic 
^processes  without  doiiht  can  recover,  which  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to 
iir  character  as  a  local  tubercular  process.  In  this  conBection  the  fact  is  of 
great  practical  importance  that  even  the  pressure  paralyses  may  be  completely 
restored,  as  far  as  the  cause  of  the  compression  can  be  removed  by  the  absorption 
of  inflammatory'  and  tubercular  new  growths,  so  that  a  complete  and  permanent 
recovery  may  take  place  even  after  the  paralysis  has  lasted  for  some  months,  or 
a  year,  or  even  a  year  and  a  half.  Such  recoveries  have  been  seen  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  by  others  and  also  by  ourselves.  They  are  explained  in  part 
by  the  restoration  of  function  in  fibers  which  were  rendered  merely  incapable  of 
conduction  by  pressure,  but  not  completely  destroyed  (page  937),  and  in  part  per- 
haps in  old  cases  by  the  occurrence  of  regeneration.  Fickler  has  made  the  inter- 
esting observation  in  the  author's  clinique  that  the  ends  of  the  pjramidal  fibers  in 
the  lateral  tract  may  grow  out  above  an  old  compression,  pass  around  the  scar  of 
the  compression  through  the  anterior  fissure,  and  enter  the  cord  below  it  to  their 
anterior  horns. 

Although,  according  to  this,  the  progno.nis  in  a  part  of  the  cases  of  pressure 
paralysis  from  spttndylitis  is  comparatively  good,  still  many  other  eases  terminate 
unfavorably-  The  cause  lies  either  in  the  occurrence  of  dangerous  sequelae  of 
the  paralysis,  such  as  bed-sores,  cystitis,  or  pyelo-nephritis,  with  fever  and  in- 
creasing general  weakness;  or  in  the  development  of  other  tubercular  diseases, 
especially  phthisis,  or  more  rarely  miliary  tuberculosis  or  tubercular  meningitis, 
which  pMvc  fatal.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  stationary  paralytic  condition,  since 
the  vertebral  disease  recovers  and  sclerosis  ensues  in  the  cord,  which  is  capable 
of  no  further  change. 

2.  Thie  Pressure  Paralyses  in  Cancer  of  the  Vertebra.— In  pressure  paralysis 
from  cancer  of  the  vertebrte.  which  is  not  very  rare,  the  spinal  affection  may 
seem  to  be  primary*  especially  when  the  primary  growth  (breast,  etc.)  has  not  up 
to  that  time  caused  any  very  striking  clinical  symptoms.  The  first  symptom  is 
usually  pain,  both  in  the  region  of  the  new  growth  and  radiating  in  neuralgic 
form.  The  pain  becnmes  distressing  if  the  tumor  grows  about  and  corapreaaes  the 
posterior  roots  (^*  paraplegia  dolorosa^^).  The  other  spinal  symptoms  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  those  in  compression  of  the  cord  by  vertebral  caries,  and 
therefore  they  need  n<it  be  de.seribed  again  in  detniL  Ohanges  in  the  shape  of 
the  vertebral  column  sometimes  occur,  but  we  only  rarely  find  a  characteristic 
angular  gibbus,  as  in  vertebral  tuberculosis.  The  general  cancerous  cachexia  is 
usually  soon  apparent.  The  course  is  in  general  more  rapid  than  in  caries.  The 
disease  rarely  lasts  more  than  nine  to  eighteen  months  before  its  invariably 
fatal  end. 

Diagnosis. — The  frequency  of  the  prt'ssure  poriilyses  of  the  spinal  cord  admon- 
ishes us  t<>  examine  the  vertebral  column  carefully  in  every  case  of  spinal  disease. 
especially  if  the  case  in  question  can  not  be  referred  to  one  of  the  special  types  of 
systemic  diseases  (vide  infra).  We  should  look  especially  for  the  stiffness  of  spe- 
cial parts  of  the  vertebral  column  on  movements  of  the  head  or  trujik,  and  also  for 
the  pronounced  tenderness  of  single  verfebrie  to  pressure,  and,  finally,  as  a  most 
important  and  most  certain  sign,  for  the  deformity  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
marked  projection  of  a  single  spinous  process,  or  the  formation  of  an  evident 
angular  kyphosis.  If  we  find  such  a  Pott's  boss  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  and  wo  ean 
then  at  any  rate  refer  the  existing  cord  symptoms  to  a  compression  of  the  cord 
caused  by  a  disease  of  the  vertebne. 

The  diagnosis  is  more  diffieitlt  if  the  signs  of  an  affection  of  the  vertebne  be 
Ti-.t  pvident.    It  must  once  for  all  be  stated  that  vertebral  caries  does  not  inva- 
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riably  and  necessarily  result  in  a  manifest  knuckle,  and  that  even  the  t-euder- 
ness  of  the  vertebrw  to  pressure  is  soiuetinies  very  slight  in  spondylitis.  In  such 
cases  the  examination  of  the  vertebral  column  must  be  repeated  frequently, 
since  even  slight  anomalies  obtain  a  diagrnostic  value  if  constantly  present;  arnl 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  also  to  be  considered.  The  most  characteristic 
features  of  a  compression  of  the  cord  arc  its  beginning'  with  symptoms  of  aen&ory 
irritation,  the  persistent  and  more  or  less  severe  pain  in  the  back,  the  preponder 
ance  of  symptoms  of  motor  paralysis  with  comparatively  little  disturbance  of  sen- 
sibility, and  finally  the  frequent  asjinmetry  of  the  symptoms  on  the  two  aides, 
which  may  even  recall  the  type  of  the  so-called  *'  unilateral  lesion  "  of  the  spinal 
cord  (vide  infra).  Sometimes  the  cause  of  the  spinal  symptoms  is  at  first  obscupt, 
and  later  on  in  the  disease  a  marked  anomaly  of  the  vertebral  column  develops. 

If  the  diagnosis  of  an  affection  of  the  vertebraj  be  certain,  the  next  question  is 
as  to  the  nature  of  it,  especially  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  spondylitis,  or  with 
a  cancer  of  the  vertebrae.  Since  spondj'litis  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  diseaw. 
we  must  always  think  of  that  first,  especially  in  young  people  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis,  and  where  we  have  the  formation  of  a  pronounced  angular  kyphosis. 
In  cancer  of  the  vertebrae  the  coarser  changes  in  the  form  of  the  vertebral  column 
are  generally  less  marked.  This  develops  usually  in  older  people,  after  the  age 
of  forty,  and  is  manifested,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  great  intensity  of  the  initial 
symptoms  of  sensorj'  irritation.  The  discovery  of  a  primary  nodule  of  cancer  (in 
women  the  breasts  require  particular  examination)  and,  as  we  ourselves  hflre 
seen,  the  appearance  of  a  cancerous  swelling  of  the  inguinal  lymph-glands,  tnuy 
serve  to  support  the  diagnosis.  Finally,  a  certain  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  wi'll- 
known  general  habit  of  patients  with  cancer,  on  the  peculiar  cancerous  cachexia, 
and  on  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  caries  of  the  vertebrae  and  sarcoma  of  th« 
dura  mater,  see  the  chapter  on  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  place  of  compression  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  recognized  by  the 
evident  localization  of  the  ttiseaae  of  the  vertebrae.  In  other  respects  the  sann? 
rules  hold  for  localization  which  we  have  given  in  detail  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  section  (page  920  et  seq.). 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  the  special  treatment  of  spondylitis,  especially  the 
orthopjpdic  treatment,  we  must  refer  to  the  text-books  of  surgery.  The  most 
benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  various  contrivances  for  extension  of  the  spinal 
column.  It  can  not  be  denied,  and  we  have  ourselves  several  times  seen,  that 
such  extension  sometimes  produces  a  decided  diminution  of  the  pressure  on  the 
cord,  which  is  followed  by  a  remarkably  rapid  improvement  of  certain  symptoms 
of  paralysis.  Such  observations  are  strongly  in  favor  of  our  theory  that  the  ac- 
tion of  vertebral  caries  is  usually  purely  mcfhanical.  Very  often,  however,  we 
have  had  to  admit  that  the  extension  Hppamtus  was  of  no  benefit  or  only  of  tempo- 
rar>'  benefit,  or  that  it  even  materinlly  aggravated  the  patient's  distress.  In 
vertebral  caries  with  co-existing  spinal  symptoms  we  must  therefore  use  extension 
of  the  vertebra3.  plaster  jackets,  etc.,  with  caution.  Surgical  interference  to  re- 
move disloratf^d  vertebra?,  compressing  masses  of  pus.  etc..  has  be-en  repeatedly 
tried  in  vertebral  caries,  sometimes  with  benefit,  but  often  without  success.  In 
most  cases  we  shall  be  limited  to  a  general  symptomatic  and  dietetic  treatment. 
Persistent  rest  in  bed,  on  the  back,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  must 
always  be  strongly  advised.  Several  cases  of  complete  recoveiy  from  severe  pres- 
sure paraplegia,  which  we  have  had  under  our  own  observation,  were  due  to  this 
alone.  The  most  careful  treatment  of  the  genera!  condition  (fresh  air,  good  food, 
cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  iron,  etc.)  of  course  also  demands  attention.  We  have  seen 
very  unfavorable  action  from  Koch's  tuherculine.  Local  applications  to  the  vcrtr- 
bral  column  are  much  used— dry  cups,  painting  with  iodine,  and  especially  the  hot 
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iron.  The  use  of  the  latter  in  spond^'Iitis  has  even  to-day  warm  advocates,  and, 
in  fact,  deserves  to  be  tried,  the  procedure  with  Paquelin's  tbermo-cautery  being 
especially  easy ;  we  make  some  three  or  four  escbara  on  each  side  of  the  diseased 
▼ertebne. 

■  Among  other  remedies  we  may  mention  stabile  galvanization  at  the  point  of 
pressure,  and  the  electrical  treatment  of  the  paralyzed  extremities;  also  the  use 
of  baths,  especially  salt-baths.  In  regard  to  the  symptomatic  treatment,  we  will 
refer  to  the  following  chapter. 

P^  Befinition  aad  JEtiology  of  Hyelitit. — "  Myelitis  "  is  the  name  we  give  to 
those  inflammatory  degenerative  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  which  develop  pri- 
marily in  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself  and  lead  to  a  more  or  Ip^is  extensive 
destruction  of  the  nervous  elements.  We  know  very  little  of  the  causes  of  these 
diseases,  and  of  the  precise  nature  and  msimer  in  which  these  causes  exert  their 
morbid  influences.  The  name  of  myelitis  has  probably  been  used  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  for  several  quite  distinct  morbid  processes,  since  it  is  often  by  no  means 
easy  to  recognize  the  precise  origin  of  the  anatomical  changes.  At  any  rate,  we 
must  recognize  this  uncertainty  in  the  definition  of  myelitis,  and  at  least  try  as 
much  as  possible  to  keep  separate  the  forms  which  surely  do  not  belong  in  the 
same  group.  Thus  we  have  said  expressly  in  the  previmis  chapter  that  the  purely 
mechanical  traumatic  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  to  he  differentiated  from 
true  myelitis  and  that  the  inflammatory  processes  in  these  cases  are  at  most  sec- 
ondary. We  must  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  aniemic  necrosis  of  the  cord  from 
vascular  obstruction  (from  primary  endarteritis,  thrombosis,  or  embolism  of  the 
vessels)  does  not  seem  to  have  the  significance  in  the  cord  that  it  does  in  the 
brain,  but  that  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  and 
hold  firmly  to  the  fundamental  distinction  between  such  antemic  softening  or 
infarction  and  primary  degenerative  inflammation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  position  which  syphilis  holds  in  relation  to  the  definition  of  myelitis. 
The  distinction  is,  of  course,  easy  in  the  rare  cases  where  there  is  an  actual 
gumma  in  the  cord,  but  there  are  also  a  good  many  cases  of  apparently  genuine 
degenerative  myelitis  in  persons  who  have  previously  had  syphilis.  In  these  cases 
the  anatomical  findings  often  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  if  the  question  of  the  syphi- 
litic origin  of  the  disease  is  to  he  answered  with  certainty.  Even  in  cases  where 
this  origin  is  recognized,  the  way  in  which  the  syphilitic  agent  acts  is  still  utterly 

(obscure.  Most  stress  is  generally  laid,  of  course,  upon  the  "  specific  syphilitic  " 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels;  but  these  criteria  are  not  wholly  unequivocal  in 
their  nature,  and  the  question  of  the  mutual  relations  between  the  disease  of  the 
vessels  and  the  true  parenchymatous  changes  still  needs  further  discussion.  It 
is,  however,  of  great  practical  importance  to  know  that  syphilis  apparently  plays 
a  considerable  part  in  the  aetiology  of  the  spinal  disease  hitherto  classed  as  mye- 
litis. The  myelitis  of  the  upper  dorsal  cord,  which  runs  its  course  chiefly  under 
the  form  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis  (g.  r.),  seems  frequently  to  be  due  to  previous 
syphilis. 

We  can  call  only  those  processes  genuine  myelitis  in  which  some  excitants  of 
inflammation  net  locally  upon  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  and  cause  difl^use 
inflammatory  degenerative  changes  therein.    Such  genuine  myelitides  are  decid- 
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edly  rare,  and  little  definite  is  yet  known  as  to  their  causes.  We  sometimes 
see  the  disease  develop  in  previously  healthy  persons,  who  are  ignorant  of  any 
speL'ial  harmful  influence  to  which  to  attribute  their  illness.  In  other  case* 
the  blame  is  laid  uijon  exposure  to  cold,  repeated  wettings,  physical  over-exer- 
tion {such  as  military  maneuvers),  etc.  In  women,  the  first  symptoms  of  Iht 
disease  sometimes  follow  childbed.  These  alleged  causes,  however,  play  at 
most  the  part  of  an  exciting  cause.  It  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  thai 
sexual  excesses,  as  was  formerly  believed,  can  of  themselves  lead  to  anaJoin- 
ical  disease  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  same  is  true  of  severe  emotional  disturb- 
ances. 

We  may  assume  that  the  special  cause  of  tnie  acute  myelitis  is  in  all  proba- 
bility some  infectious  germ.  This  has  been  maintained  for  some  time  in  regard 
to  acute  poliomyelitis  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  evidence  is  increasing  in  favnr  of  the  infec- 
tions nature  of  acute  transverse  myelitis  also.  Thus  we  have  seen  a  case  follow 
a  felon,  and  staphylococci  were  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  was  with- 
drawn by  lumbar  pimcture.  Fiirstncr  found  pneumococci  in  the  foci  of  inflam- 
mation in  a  case  of  acute  disseminated  myelitis.  In  short,  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  obtain  still  clearer  ideas  of  the  setiology  of  acute  myelitis  by  continued  in- 
vestigations. There  is  no  doubt  that  infectious  causes  are  to  be  considered  in  tlie 
rare  cases  of  purulent  inflanmiHtion  of  the  cord  (abscess  of  the  cord)  ;  the  sarae 
is  true  of  the  myelitides  following  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhoid  fever, 
small-pox,  erysipelas,  influenza,  malaria,  gonorrhcea.  etc.).  As  to  the  causes  of 
chronic  myelitis — that  is,  of  the  "  myelitic  "  transverse  diseases  of  the  cord 
which  are  chronic  from  the  outset — our  knowledge  is  the  more  uncertain  since 
it  is  very  hard  strictly  to  define  this  morbid  process.  We  will  return  to  thi* 
point  later. 

That  secondary  myelitis  may  arise  by  direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
process  from  the  vicinity  has  been  definitely  determined  only  in  acute  purulent 
meningitis  (esi>ecially  the  epidemic  eerebro-spinal  form)  and  tubercular  menin- 
gitis. In  the  other  cases  fonuerly  classed  under  this  heading,  we  have  to  do,  as 
has  repeatedly  been  said,  mainly  with  purely  mechanical  consequences.  The 
hypothesis  that  ueuritic  processes  may  extend  to  the  cord  (ascending  neuritis) 
we  have  already  (page  SSd)  characterized  as  doubtful  and  practically  unim- 
portant. 

Patliolog;ical  Anatomy. — Macroscopic  examination  of  the  cord  in  ii«  fresh 
condition  shows  no  marked  pathological  changes  except  in  a  small  number  of 
cases.  At  the  first  glance,  the  spinal  cord  often  seems  almost  completely  noi^ 
mal,  even  if  there  have  been  severe  apinul  symptoms  during  life,  and  sometimes 
the  opacities  and  adhesions  of  the  pia,  which  often  strike  us  at  first,  have  no  prac- 
tical importance.  If  we  test  the  consistency  of  the  cord  carefully  by  touching  it, 
of  course  a  change  in  it  often  strikes  the  practiced  examiner,  since  the  cord  o%-er  a 
definite  extent  is  either  softer  and  more  flexible,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  harder  and 
tinner,  than  normal.  If  we  now  make  a  number  of  cross-sections  through  the  cord, 
we  notice  that  the  substance  of  the  cord  rises  up  more  on  section,  that  the  outline 
of  the  gray  matter  is  less  distinct,  and  especially  that  the  white  matter  is  of  a 
reddish-gray  color,  and  that  sometimes  there  is  also  a  reddish,  hyperfiemic  coloring 
of  the  gray  matter.  In  some  cases  we  can  recognize  small  capillary  hfemorrhageft 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  more  acute  the  disease  the  softer,  as  a  rule,  is  the  cord 
in  the  part  diseased  ("  acute  inflammatory  softening  ")•  If  the  disease  is  chionic 
or  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  expiration  of  the  acute  initial  stage,  the  cord 
in  the  diseased  spot  is  denser,  firmer,  and  sclerosed,  and  grayer  in  color  on  section. 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely  in  the  fresh  eord  the  extent  nnd  degree 
of  the  disease. 

The  changes  are  much  more  plainly  visible  if  we  harden  the  cord  in  chromic 
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,  or  MiiUer's  fluid,*  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  weeks.  All  the  normal  parts  of 
he  white  matter  of  the  cord  assume  a  dark-green  color,  which  is  really  due  to  the 
rtaining  of  the  medullary  sheaths  by  the  chromic  acid.  The  diseusoJ  portions,  in 
fphich  the  medullary  alieatha  are  mainly  if  iu>t  entirely  nliseiit,  are  thus  often 
rery  sharply  distinguished  from  the  healthy,  dark-green  portions.  Since  similar, 
ftlthough  less  sharply  defined,  differences  in  color  between  healthy  and  diseased 
tissue  are  also  noticed  in  the  gray  matter,  the  cross-section  of  the  cord,  well 
gardened  in  chromic  acid,  usually  gives  quite  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
disease. 

We  obtain  more  prei-ise  ijisr](iaures,  however,  as  to  the  form  of  the  anatomical 
changes  by  microscopical  examination.     When  made  on  the  fresh,  iinliarJened 
cord,  it  affords  little  information.    The  presence  of  numerous  granxilar  cells  {vide 
tnfra)  in  fresh  teased-out  preparations  is  the  only  thing  that  is  important,  since 
they  show  with  certainty  the  existence  of  a  pathological  change.     If,  however,  we 
aake  thin  cross-sections  of  the  hardened  cord,  and  etain  them  with  carmine  or 
inie  similar  staining  fluid,  even  the  nuked  eye  notices  at  once  a  marked  difference 
T^etw^een   the  <iisfased  uml   llie  healthy  tibsue,  sinee   the  foniuT,  which  is  almost 
always  richer  iu  euniieciive  tissue,  has  a  much  darker  staining,  and  thus  is  dis- 
tinguished frum  the  brighter  nunnal  tissue.     The  mieroseopie  examinatiun  now 
shows  that  in  the  diseased  parts  the  nortnal  nerve-tissue  has  been  almost  wholly 
or  at  leaat  partly  destroyed.    Only  occasionally  do  we  see  ner\'e-fibers  of  normal 
-Jippjearance  remaining  here  and  there.     In  other  places  the  fibers  that  are  still 
■risible  are  smaller  and  atrophied,  and  the  axis-cylinders  have  in  part  lost  their 
medullary'  sheaths,  or  are  swollen.    The  changes  in  the  ganglion-cells  are  harder 
to  foUow,  but  in  more  advanced  cases  they  also  show  marked  signs  of  destruction; 
they  are  contracted,  rounder,  and  have  lost  their  processes.    The  increase  of  the 
neuroglia  tissue  corresponds  to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-siihstance.     The 
meshes  of  the  neuroglia  extend  and  swell,  so  that  the  apace  formed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nerve-tissue  is  in  great  measure  taken  up  by  connective  tissue.    The 
older  the  process,  the  firmer  and  more  fibrous  is  the  connective  tissue.     The 
iJiuclei  of  the  neuroglia  increase  in  number,  and  we  often  find  a  very  g^at  increase 
Bn  those  preuliar,  flat  cells  with  many  processes,  first  described  by  Deit^ra,  and 
kamed  after  him — the  s(.>-called  "  Deilers'  spider-eells."     The  fatty  granular  cells 
pare  also  easily  recognized  in  hardened  preparations,  provided  they  are  not  treated 
with  alcohol.     They  lie  in  the  interstices  between  the  meshes  of  the  neuroglia, 
and  are  especially  numerou.s  about  the  vessels.     They  are  to  be  regarded  either  as 
white  blood-ciM-puscle^,  or  pprhaps  as  endothelial  cells  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
Teasels,  which  have  taken  up  the  fat  from  the  disintegrated  nerve-substance.    If, 
Iherefore,  the  process  be  still  fresh,  or  if  it  be  still  advancing,  the  fatty  granular 
lobules  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers,  while  in  old,  sclerosed  nodules,  only 
few  of  them,  or  scarcely  any,  are  to  be  found.    The  changes  in  the  vessels  are 
sually  very  striking.     They  are  often  dilated  and  congested.     Uere  and  there 
Ihere  may  Ik-  hajinorrhnges.     The  vascular  walls  are  thickened,  especially  in  old 
pases,  and  sometimes  have  lierome  peculiarly  homrtgeneous — "  hyaline  degenera- 
kion  ";  and  a  large  accumul.'ition  of  nuclei,  lines  of  fiitty  granular  cells  or  peculiar 
pithelioid  cells,  may  be  found  about  the  vessels.    The  Ro-called  corpora  amylacea 
ire  sometimes  present  in  chronic  cases  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes  they 
jre  only  scanty.    Their  significance  and  their  genesis  are  still  unknown. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  process  varies  very  much  in  different  eases.    We  usu- 
ally find  one  main  focus  of  myelitis,  which  extends  in  a  diffuse  manner  over  the 
atest  part  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  may  reach  up- 


[•  Ttic  formula  tor  MfillcrV  fluid  is  as  follows:  Two  Btitl  a  hulf  parts  of  poUiMiic  hioliroaiate,  oue 
»rt  of  sodio  BUlphAttt,  nud  one  liundrt>d  p»rt»  of  wnter.— K.] 
80  • 
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ward  and  downward  for  a  space  of  five  to  ten  centimetres  or  more.  The  dorsal  p<:l^ 
tion  of  the  ct'i-d  is  most  frequently  affected  (dorsal  myelitis),  the  upper  hull  being 
usually  most  involved,  but  in  some  cases  the  lower  half  is  chieliy  ufft^cie*!. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  cord  is  often  the  seat  of  a  diffuse  inllammatory 
affection,  which,  of  course,  differs  in  extent  at  different  levels.  In  other  much 
rarer  cases  the  chief  focus  of  disease  is  iu  the  cervical  cord  (cervical  mjelitifi). 
somewhat  more  frequejitly  in  the  lumbar  cord  (lumbar  myelitis).  We  often  find 
small,  distinct  foci  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  main  focus.  In  all  severe  and  long-con- 
tinued cases  there  develops  later  a  systemic  ascending  and  descending  second- 
ary degeneration  {vide  infra). 

Acute  disseminated  niyeHtia  has  a  special  form  of  anatomical  distributioo 
It  occurs  in  many  small  foci  which  may  extend  almost  throughout  the  whole  leiigth 
of  the  cord.  Indixudual  column*  of  the  cord,  especially  the  pt>sterior  columns, 
are  often  chietly  affected.  In  rare  cases,  as  has  already  been  said,  true  purulent 
inflammation — that  is,  circviniscrihed  abscess  with  purnlejit  breaking  down  of 
tissue — has  also  been  observed. 

The  Individual  SymptonxB  of  Myelitis. — The  course  of  transverse  myelitis 
differs  so  much  iu  different  eases  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  picture  of  tW 
disease  which  will  be  generally  applieuble.  According  as  one  or  another  part  of 
the  cord  is  involved,  the  clinical  syraptomti  will  relate  chiefly  to  the  i*ensibility  or 
the  motility,  the  trophic  functions  or  the  retli.'xes,  and  will  be  presjeut  iu  the  upper 
or  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  both  at  once.  The  following  description  vrill,  there- 
fore, be  devoted  first  to  the  single  symptoms,  and  will  give  the  inferences  which, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  may  be  drawn  from  their  pres- 
ence aa  to  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the  anatomical  process;  not  until  then  trill 
wo  endeavor  to  distinguish  the  different  clinical  fonns  of  myelitis. 

1.  Symptoms  of  McyroB  Paralysis  are  not  only  the  chief  symptoms,  as  a  ruK 
in  well-<ievt'lijpod  myelitis,  but  are  often  the  first  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  dis' 
ease.  The  {uititnt  feels  at  first  only  a  slight  weakness  in  one  or  both  legs;  he  geta 
tired  more  easily  in  walking,  and  begins  to  "  drag  "  his  legs  after  him.  Sooner  or 
later  the  motor  weakness  gradually  becrtmes  greater  and  increases  to  complete 
paralysis.  The  patient  is  then  bed-ridden,  and,  finally,  can  not  make  the  least 
active  movement  with  his  legs.  The  symptoms  of  paralysis  in  the  arms  are 
analogous. 

Since  the  chief  paths  for  the  conduction  of  voluntary  motion  are  situated,  aa 
we  have  seen,  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spiiinl  cord,  and  especially  in  the 
lateral  pyramidal  tract,  wo  crmclude,  in  evfrj-  spinnl  disease  where  symptoms  of 
paralysis  are  present,  that  there  is  an  interruption  of  this  tract — that  is.  an 
implication  of  the  posterior  portit»ns  of  the  lateral  columns.  Since  in  tranBverse 
myelitis  the  whole  cross-section  of  the  cord  is  more  or  less  involved,  the  paralysis 
also  extends  to  the  two  fanlves  of  the  body;  motor  paraplegia  is  the  characteristic 
form  of  paralysis  f»>r  transverse  myelitis.  Paraplegia  of  the  lower  extremiti» 
may  of  course  arise  wherever  the  myelitis  is  situated,  whether  in  the  lumbar, 
dorsal,  or  cervical  region ;  b\it  the  upper  extremities  necessarily  remain  entirely 
free  in  every  dorsal  or  lumbar  myelitis.  The  occurrence  t>f  paretic  symptom* 
here,  and  the  final  devi-lopmeut  of  a  brachial  paraplegia,  point  with  certainty  to 
an  implication  of  the  cervical  region,  to  a  cervical  myelitis.  If  the  symptoms  of 
paralysis  are  not  alike  in  the  two  corresponding  extremities,  but  are  more  marked 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  anatomical  affection  must  also  be  more  intense 
on  that  side  of  the  cord  than  on  the  opposite  side. 

2.  Symptoms  of  Motor  Ibrit.4.tion  of  various  sorts  are  often  seen,  both  at  the 
begiiming  and  during  the  whole  course  of  myelitis.  Single  twitchings  come  oa 
spontaneously  in  the  limbs,  which  are  at  the  same  time  paralyzed,  or  at  lejul 
paretic,  and  these  twitchings  are  short  and  rapid  or  slow  and  persistent.    The 
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thighs  are  drawn  up  on  the  aixlomeu,  or  there  are  severe  spa^sms  of  the  extensors. 
The  interpretation  of  these  syraptoma  is  not  always  easy.  It  is  often  particularly 
hard  to  decide  whether  they  are  the  result  of  a  direct  irritation  of  motor  libers 
in  the  cord,  or  whether  they  represent  reflexes  (,vide  infra).  The  value  of  the 
sj-mptoma  of  motor  irritiition  for  the  localization  of  the  disease  is  accordingly 
slight,  but,  of  course,  in  these  cases  we  must  consider  chiefly  the  motor  tracts  in 
the  lateral  culanuis. 

3.  Ataxia. — Tliere  oau  W  no  tloubt  that  actual  ataxia  also  occurs  in  transverse 
mj'elitis,  but  it  is  rarely  prounuiicuil  Iwicause  the  co-existiug  spastic  or  paralytic 
d5rmptoms,  which  are  almost  always  present,  of  course  conceal  the  ataxia.  We 
therefore  see  evident  atoxic  flisturbauces  rather  in  slow  cases  which  do  not 
speedily  become  paraplegic,  or  bometimea  not  until  the  disease  improves.  In  re- 
gard to  the  localization  of  the  disease,  we  may  usually  conclude,  when  there  is 
ataxia,  that  the  posterior  columns  are  involved.  Very  marked  ataxia  of  the 
arms  and  legs  occurs  in  the  acute  disseminated  myelitis  of  the  posterior 
columns. 

4.  DisTURBAJSCKS  OK  SENSiBiLtxy. — The  disturbances  of  sensibility  usually  ap- 
pear to  a  marked  degree  only  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  At  the  outset  we 
generally  notice  merely  mild  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  in  the  legs,  such  as 
formication,  prickling,  ntimbness,  a  woolly  feeling,  etc.,  while  severe  pain  is  hardly 
ever  present  in  transverse  myelitis,  and  hence  it  always  points  rather  to  some 
affection  of  the  vertebrse  or  the  meuirii^es.  In  very  acute  myelitis  there  may  be 
at  first  a  severe  local  pain  in  the  back.  Slight  diminution  of  sensibility  is  often 
to  be  made  out  early  on  careful  examination,  but,  in  many  cases,  the  sensibility 
remains  for  a  long  time  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  intact,  either  because  the  locali- 
sation of  the  disease  spares  the  sensory  portiong  of  the  cord,  or  because  the  sen- 
sory paths  of  conduction  are  more  reaistant.  or  they  can  act  vicariously  for  one  an- 
other to  a  higher  degree.  The  more  carefully  we  examine,  the  earlier  shall  we  be 
able  as  a  rule  to  find  at  least  partial  disturbances  of  sensibility.  The  examination 
of  the  sensibility  to  temperature,  espix-iaUy,  should  never  be  neglected.  Partial 
ansesthesia  of  the  pressure  sense,  analgesia,  etc.,  also  occur.  We  must  also  pay 
attention  to  the  not  uncommon  delayed  sensibility  to  pain  (page  793).  In  the 
further  course  of  the  disease,  however,  there  are  almost  always  more  marked  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility,  and  finally  fre<tuently  a  complete  amesthesia.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  in  many  cases  a  striking  hyperesthesia  to  painfid  stimiili,  such 
as  a  pin-prick. 

From  the  presence  of  marked  disturbances  of  sensibility  we  can  conclude  with 
certainty  that  there  is  an  affection  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  especially  of  the 
posterior  comua  of  the  gray  matter.  With  marked  analgesia  and  tbenuo-anfies- 
thesia  the  latter  are  always  involvfid.  Disease  of  the  lateral  columns  also  may 
probably  cause  disturbances  of  sensibility  (page  799). 

The  disturbance  of  sensibility  gives  important  service  in  estimating  the  height 
at  which  the  affection  in  the  cord  is  situated.  If  we  search  on  the  trunk  for  the 
line  where  the  cutaneous  ftensibility  becomes  normal,  we  may  from  this  determine 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  myelitis  in  accordance  with  the  data  furnished  on 
page  924;  but  since  each  cutaneous  region,  as  has  been  said,  is  supplied  with 
sensory  fibers  fmnn  at  least  two  or  three  spinal  segments,  we  must  look  for  the 
upper  houriHarj-  of  the  disease  not  simitly  in  the  segment  corresponding  to  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  ansesthetic  area,  but  one  or  two  segments  higher.  In 
myelitis  in  the  lumbar  region  the  disturbance  of  sensibility  reaches  to  the 
umbilicus,  or  even  a  little  higher;  in  myelitis  in  the  lower  dorsal  r^ion  it  reaches 
about  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum;  in  myelitis  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  to 
the  level  of  the  axilhe;  and  in  cervical  myelitis  the  sensibility  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities is  alsTi  impaired,  but  complete  ansesthesia  is  verj'  rare. 
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5.  Cutaneous  Reflexks.— As  is  generally  assumed,  the  reflex  arcs  in  the  tt> 
are  found  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  centripetal  sensory  and  the  centxifugal 
motor  fibers.  They  are  also  connected  with  fibers  which  come  from  above  aud 
have  properties  of  reflex  inhibition.  If  these  fibers  above  the  reflex  arc  are  put 
into  a  state  of  irritation,  the  reflex  is  thereby  impaired;  but  if  the  conductioti 
be  broken  in  these  fibers,  th<?  reflox  activity  appears  increased,  the  reflex  comes  on 
with  a  weaker  irritation,  and  the  contraction  is  more  vigorous.  If  the  reflex  arc 
itself  be  broken  at  any  point,  the  reflex  juust  disappear. 

The  data  from  the  examination  of  the  patient  may  generally  be  harmonized 
with  this  scheme,  although,  of  course,  the  reality  inubably  shtiws  more  wmpli- 
cated  conditious.  In  extensive  lumbar  myelitis,  by  which  the  reflex  patli  in  tbe 
lumbar  cord  is  broken,  the  cutaneous  reflexes  in  the  lower  extremities  must  be 
diminished  or  absent.  In  these  cases  the  loss  of  sensibility  runs  about  parallel 
to  the  diminution  of  the  reflexes.  In  dorsal  and  cervical  myelitis,  however,  the 
reflex  arc  in  the  lumbar  cord  remains  unimpaired,  but  the  conduction  of  seusory 
impressions  to  the  brain  may  very  well  be  interrupted.  In  these  cases  the  catMe- 
ous  reflexes  are  retained,  even  when  there  is  anffisthesia;  or,  if  the  reflex  inhibitory 
influences  be  removed,  they  are  decidedly  increased.  [There  is  often  dorsal  ex- 
tension of  the  great  toe  on  irritating  the  sole  of  the  foot — the  Babinski  reflex. 
— K.]  The  cutaneous  reflexes  in  the  legs,  however,  may  also  be  diminished  ur 
delayed  in  myelitis  of  the  lower  dorsal  cord,  in  which  case  we  must  imagine  iw 
a  rule  a  secondary  loss  of  excitability  of  the  fibers  and  cells  presiding  over  the 
reflex,  or  perhaps  an  irritation  of  inhibitory  fibers.  It  is  often  important 
determining  the  seat  of  myelitis  to  examitie  the  creraaster  reflex,  the  abdominal 
reflex,  etc.  If  the  reflex  paths  described  above  (page  927)  be  interrupted,  the 
reflexes  of  course  must  be  absent. 

6.  Tendon  Reflexes. — The  same  rules  generally  hold  in  judging  of  the  i«n 
don  reflexes  as  are  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  cutaneous 
reflexes.  We  know  that  the  reflex  arc  of  the  patellar  reflex  is  at  the  level  of  the 
second  to  the  fourth  lumbar  segments  (page  927).  If  the  entrance  zones  of  the 
posterior  sensory  roots  or  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  snterior  horns  be  diseased  Bt 
this  level,  tbe  patellar  reflex  must  disappear-  The  Achilles  tendon  reflex  and  the 
ankle  clonus  have  their  reflex  arcs  in  the  sacral  segments  of  the  cord.  The  Achilles 
tendon  reflex  is  always  absent  in  extensive  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  and 
of  the  gray  mutter  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lumbar  cord.  The  abaenoe 
of  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  lower  extremities  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  besides  tbe  other  symptoms  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  myelitis  of  the  Inm- 
bar  cord.  In  almost  all  inflammations  above  the  lumbar  cord — that  is,  in  dor«»l 
and  cervical  myelitis — there  is,  however,  a  very  decided  increase  of  the  tendon 
reflexes,  the  result,  as  we  must  suppose,  of  the  loss  of  the  reflex  inhibitorj-  ii;tl  > 
ences.  We  have  much  reason  to  assume  that  the  fibers  which  influence  the  o  ■ 
tion  of  the  tendon  reflexes  run  chiefly  in  the  lateral  columns  (pyramidal  tr:i<  • 
the  spinal  cord,  but  that  they  are  not  identical  with  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  py  ■ 
idal  tracts  which  serve  for  voluntary  motion  (see  the  chapter  on  spastic  ^y-r.v'i 
paralysis).  We  may  therefore  assert  that,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  the  ttu- 
don  reflexes  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  seat  of  the  myelitis  must  be  above  ll* 
lumbar  cord — that  is,  in  the  cervical  or  dorsal  cord — and  that  in  these  cases  nt 
have  to  suppose  that  the  lateral  columns  are  chiefly  implicated.  In  cervicJ 
myelitis  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  upper  extremities  are  often  considerably  in- 
creased. 

We  have  already  said,  on  page  840  et  seq..  what  is  necessary  in  regard  lo  tiM 
different  signs  of  the  increased  tendon  reflexes,  the  exaggerated  patellar  refl«. 
ankle  clonus,  the  periosteal  reflexes,  etc.  The  peculiar  character  which  fli^ 
paralysis  of  the  legs  assumes  from  a  considerable  simultaneous  increase  of  tb» 
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tendon  reflexes  (spastic  paraplegia)  will  be  described  more  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  "spastic  spinal  paralysis''  (vide  infra). 

7.  Disturbances  in  the  Bladder  and  Rkotum. — Disturbances  in  micturition 
are  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  myelitis.  The  first  manifestation  is  usu- 
ally a  difficulty  in  micturition;  the  patient  has  to  strain  and  to  wait  longer  before 
urinating.  There  may  finally  be  a  complete  retention  of  urine  from  paralysis  of 
the  detrusor  urina;.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  however,  there  is  usually  a 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesicte,  and  consequently  more  frequent  desire  to 
micturate,  and  finally  incontinence  of  urine.  The  disturbances  of  the  bladder 
give  no  points  for  the  localization  uf  myelitis,  since  they  may  occur  with  disease 
at  any  level  of  the  spinal  cord ;  but  we  believe  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  they 
always  permit  us  to  decide  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  involved. 

The  clinical  significance  of  disturbances  of  the  bladder  in  myelitis,  and  in 
many  other  diseases  of  the  cord,  apart  from  the  great  distress  and  discomfort  for 
the  patient,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  very  often — almost  always  in  severe  cases — 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  cystitis.  In  retention  of  urine  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  by  which  inflammatory  irritants  are  often  brought  into  the  bladder,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  at  disinfection,  leads  to  decomposition  of  the  urine  and  to 
cystitis;  but  where  there  is  also  incontinence,  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  sphinc- 
ter and  the  constant  presence  of  stagnating  and  decomposing  urine  in  the  urethra 
are  the  causes  of  the  entrance  of  these  irritants  into  the  bladder.  If  cystitis  have 
developed,  it  may  be  followed  under  some  circumstances  by  pyelitis  and  purulent 
pyelo-nephritis  (g.  v.),  which  conditions  are  often  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
from  the  sequelas  connected  with  them,  such  as  fever — sometimes  associated 
with  chills — general  weakness,  and  emaciation. 

Defecation  is  also  disturbed  iu  many  cases  of  myelitis.  There  is  usually  con- 
stipation at  first,  which  may  depend  nit  her  upon  weakness  of  the  intestinal  peri- 
stalsis, or  upon  paresis  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Sometimes  the  constipation 
reaches  such  a  degree  that  the  bowels  move  only  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
In  many  severe  cases  there  is  finally  incontinence  of  f reees,  as  a  result  of  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  ani.  We  can  give  no  details  as  to  the  localization  of  the  nerve- 
tracts  in  the  cord  which  take  part  in  defecation. 

We  have  yet  to  note  that  micturition  and  defecation  are  often  aroused  reflexly 
in  on  abnormal  fashion  where  there  is  increased  reflex  irritability.  On  irritation 
of  the  skin  over  the  thighs,  the  perineum,  the  gluteal  region,  etc.,  there  is  often  an 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  bladder,  associateij  with  loss  of  urine. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention,  as  an  addendum,  that  the  sexual  functions  are 
often  considerably  disturbed  in  many  cases  of  myelitis,  and  finally  they  may  be 
wholly  lost. 

8.  Trophic  Disturbances. — The  trophic  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscles 
affords  extremely  important  points  for  diagnosis.  In  cervical  and  dorsal  myelitis 
the  trophic  centers  in  the  lumbar  cord  for  the  muscles  of  the  legs  remain  intact; 
the  paralyzed  muscles,  therefore,  retain  os-siiitially  their  normal  volume,  and  espe- 
cially  their  normal  electrical  excitability.  Even  in  such  cases  the  muscles  are 
sometimes  flabbier  and  of  leas  girth  than  under  normal  conditions,  but  this 
depends  partly  on  the  decline  in  the  general  nutrition,  and  partly  perhaps  on  the 
lack  of  movement,  the  "  atrophy  of  inactivity."  Only  occasionally  do  we  find 
more  marked  muscular  atrophy,  but  without  reaction  of  degeneration;  but  if 
we  find  in  myelitis  a  marked  atrophy,  with  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremities,  we  can  from  this  draw  a  definite  conclusion  that  the 
anterior  gray  cornua  or  the  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  in  the  lumbar  cord  are 
affected  (see  page  851).  In  an  analogous  fashion  degenerative  atrophy  with 
reaction  of  degeneration  iu  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  points  to  an 
affection  of  the  anterior  gray  matter  in  the  cervical  cord. 
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Trophic  disturbances  in  lie  skin  are  also  frequent.  We  often  find  the  skin 
dry,  hard,  with  a  scalj'  epidermis,  and  the  nails  thickened  and  brittle.  Excep- 
tionally there  are  eruptions  of  herpes,  urticaria,  etc.  Vaso-motor  disturbaDces 
also  occur.  Sometimes  the  paralyzed  extremities  show  a  mottled,  cyanotic  redden- 
ing, and  feel  cold.  Slight  oedema  is  quite  frequently  present  in  the  paralyzed 
pari-s.  Disturbances  of  the  sweat  secretion  are  not  infrequent.  We  find  either 
that  it  is  absent  or  that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  it,  so  that  the  paralyzed  parts 
are  constantly  moist.  All  these  symptoms  have  no  value  at  present  for  the  special 
topical  diagnosis. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  bed-sores  in  the  sacrul  region,  over  the  glutei,  or 
more  rarely  over  the  trochanters  on  the  feet  or  the  inner  side  of  the  knees,  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  Although  trophic  and  vaso-motor  influences  may  play 
a  part  in  their  origin,  still  their  ultimate  cause  is  always  to  be  found  in  external 
conditions,  pressure,  uncleunlinesa,  etc.  The  more  faultj'  the  care  of  the  patient 
is,  the  easier  bed-sores  arise.  With  completely  paralyzed  and  antesthetic  patiente, 
with  incontinence  of  urine  and  fffices,  of  course  they  sometimes  can  not  be  wholly 
and  permanently  avoided,  even  with  the  most  careful  management.  The  extent 
which  a  bed-sore  may  reach  is  sometimes  absolutely  frightful.  A  large  part  of 
the  sacrum  may  be  laid  bare,  after  the  overlying  soft  parts  and  the  i>eriosteuin 
have  become  gangrenous  and  been  thrown  off. 

9.  Disturbances  in  the  Region  of  the  Cerebral  Nerves  are  entirely  absent 
in  moat  cases  of  transverse  myelitis.  In  rare  cases  of  cervical  myelitis  the  pro- 
cess may  gradually  extend  upward  and  give  rise  to  bulbar  symptoms.  We  some- 
times see  changes  in  the  pupils  in  cervical  myelitis,  such  as  inequality  and  spinal 
myosis;  and  finally  myelitis  has  been  repeatedly  combined  with  an  optic  neuritis. 
In  general,  however,  any  co-existing  cerebral  symptoms  always  require  a  special 
explanation.  They  are  either  co-existent  from  the  same  cause  (for  example. 
syphilis),  or.  instead  of  an  ordinary  transverse  myelitis,  there  is  multiple  scle- 
rosis, or  some  other  disease. 

Different  Forms  of  Myelitis.  Acute  and  Chronic  Myelitis, — The  whole  pic- 
ture of  transver-^e  myelitis  in  its  diflFerent  forms  may  be  ontmtructed  frc>ra  the 
symptoms  described  in  detail  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  We  can  usually 
determine  without  difficulty,  at  least  approximately,  the  seat  and  extent 
of  the  disease.  If  we  group  the  chief  symptoms  of  the  different  forms  of  mye- 
litis together,  according  to  the  location  of  the  disease  in  the  cord,  tliey  ■!» 
as  follows: 

Cervical  MyeUiis. — Prtraplegia  of  the  legs,  combined  with  more  nr  lew  ex- 
tensive disturbances  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  eventually  disturbances  of 
sensibility  over  a  like  extent.  At  times  atrophy  of  single  muscular  regions  in  the 
arms.  No  marked  atrophy  in  the  legs.  Increased  tendon  reflexes  and  spastie 
symptoms  in  the  legs  and  often  in  the  arms.  Cutaneous  reflexes  in  the  legs  re- 
tained, and  sometimes  even  increased.  Disturbances  of  the  bladder  and  Tectum, 
Sometimes  changes  in  the  pupils. 

Dorsal  Myelitis. — Upper  extremitips  free.  Motor,  and  eventually  sensorv. 
paraplegia  of  the  legs,  without  degenerative  atrophy.  Increased  tendon  reflexes 
nnd  pronounced  spastic  symptoms  in  the  legs  (especially  in  myelitis  in  the  upper 
dorsal  ford);  cutaneoiis  reflexes  retained,  sometimes  increased.  Disturban«"S 
of  the  blnddcr  and  rectum. 

Lumbar  }fyelifi3. — Upper  extremities  free.  Motor,  and  eventually  sensorr. 
paraplegia  of  the  legs.  Cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes  in  the  legs  diminished  "f 
absent.  Under  some  circumstances  degenerative  muscular  atrophy  in  the  legs 
with  reaction  of  degenerntion.  Diatnrbflnces  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  In 
myelitis  of  the  lower  sarrol  cord  the  paralysis  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sciatica  and  the  bladder  and  rectum.    The  disturbance  of  sensation  is 
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Found  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thighs,  the  buttocks,  and  the  genitals  (page 
925). 

The  above  division  of  the  different  forms  of  myelitis  refers  only  to  the 
different  locations  of  the  disease  and  the  difference  in  symptoms  thereby  pro- 
duced, 80  that  we  mu£t  further  discuss  the  division  of  myelitis  into  an  acute 
and  a  chronic  form.  This  division  is  made  solely  by  observing  the  course  of  the 
disease,  or  from  the  statements  in  the  history  of  the  case  as  to  duration;  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  refers  only  to  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  myelitic  ajTuptoma  develop  at  the  start.  In  most  cases 
of  genuine  primary  myelitis  the  myelitic  symptoms  come  on  very  suddenly,  lead  in 
a  very  short  time  (sometimes  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks)  to  the  most  complete 
paralysis  (paraplegia,  vesical  paralysis,  anresthesia,  bed-sores,  etc.),  and  advance 
irresistibly,  causing  death  in  a  short  time  (from  four  to  twelve  weeks).  Such 
cases  are,  of  course,  palled  acute  transverse  myelitis.  We  sometimes  see,  how- 
ever, the  disease  beginning  acutely,  and  rapidly  developing  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete paraplegia,  which  after  some  time  remains  entirely  stationary,  or  at  least 
shows  only  extremely  slifrht  further  ohnngea.  Such  cases  must  also  be  classed 
definitely  as  acute  myelitis,  ulthough  they  present  later  a  chronic  type  of  spinal 
disease,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  many  years;  but  they  are  also  undoubtedly  cases 
of  acute  myelitis,  ending  in  relative  recovery — that  is,  in  Tfcovery  with  a  scar  or 
defect  in  the  cord.  We  can  t;all  only  those  cases  actun!  rhronic  myelitis  which 
are  chronic  from  the  first — that  is,  which  begin  slowly  and  progress  gradually — 
but  such  forms  of  actual  rhronir  myelitis  are  very  rare,  for  the  not  very  rare 
cases  which  seem  to  belong  undf!r  this  heading  during  life  usu;  lly  prove  at  the 
autopsy,  at  least  as  far  as  our  exjjerience  goes,  to  be  something  different — multiple 
sclerosis,  tumor,  combined  columnar  or  systemic  disease,  etc.  We  might  rather 
speak  of  chronic  myelitis  in  tlu^se  cases  which  hnvo  an  acute  initial  stage,  and 
then  take  later  a  chronic  progressive  oours*'.  At  any  rate,  in  our  definition  of 
chronic  myelitis  we  must  pay  especial  attention  to  the  clinical  course  and  an 
accurate  history,  for  the  pathological  lesiona  alone  can  not  be  conclusive.  The 
pathologist  can  not  determine  whether  a  given  transverse  sclerosis  of  the  cord 
is  the  result  of  a  process  chronic  from  the  first  or  of  a  long-past  acute  process. 

We  can  not  give  at  present  a  definite  picture  of  acute  disseminated  myelitis. 
We  would  be  most  ready  to  suspect  this  form  of  myelitis  if  an  Acute  type  of 
spinal  disease  developed  apparently  primarily  or  especially  as  a  sequel  of  some 
previous  acute  infectious  disease,  and  if  it  indicated  an  isolated  or  combined 
columnar  affection  rather  than  a  transverse  affection.  Acuto  ataxia  with  loss  of 
tendon  reflexes  and  evident  vesical  disturbant-es,  or  a  combination  of  ataxia  with 
paresis  and  spastic  symptoms,  have  been  most  frequently  observed. 

Recovery  from  acute  myelitis  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  rare.  We  know  of  no  case  that  recovered  completely  where  the  diagnositi 
could  be  made  with  certainty.  The  cases  reported  where  a  recovers*  is  claimed 
are  usually  cases  of  pressxire  paralysis,  multiple  neuritis,  poliomyelitis,  etc. 
We  may  speak  somewhat  more  frequently  of  relative  recovery  if  tlip  severe  initinl 
symjitoms  subside  in  jmrt  and  change  to  a  mild,  stationary,  morbid  state.  The 
fatal  terminntion  of  acute  or  chronic  myelitis  is  the  result  of  the  general  weak- 
ness which  finally  sets  in;  or  it  comes  from  cystitis  or  pyelo-nophritis,  both  f»f 
which  are  often  combined  with  pyaemic  conditions;  or  from  extensive  bed-sores; 
or  finally  from  some  complication,  such  as  tuberculosis  or  acute  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  diffuse  transverse  myelitis  is  always  made  by 
considering  the  wliole  groufi  of  symptoms  prominent  in  the  individual  case.  The 
possibility  of  a  compression  of  the  cord  must  be  excluded  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  vertebrnl  column,  and  by  consideration  of  the  course  of  the  disease. 
We  must  also  be  sure  thut  the  existing  symptoms  do  not  correspond  to  n  definite 
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typical  disease,  or  a  systemic  disease,  but  that  they  can  agree  only  with  the 
assumption  of  n  diffuse  transverse  disease  at  a  certain  point  in  the  cord,  to  be 
made  out  accurately  according  to  the  syraptoms.  The  further  decision,  as  to 
whether  this  ditTuse  transverse  disease  is  a  myelitis,  may  be  made  quite  poaitiTely 
in  acute  cases  or  cases  beginning  acutely,  but  in  cases  chronic  from  the  outset 
it  can  hardly  ever  be  made  definitely,  for  precisely  the  same  type  of  disease  may 
sometimes  be  produced  by  multiple  sclerosis  (g.  v.),  by  new  growths  In  the  cord 
(glioma),  and  finally  by  combined  systemic  disease.  lu  the  description  of  all 
these  diseases  we  will  once  more  return  to  the  likeness  sometimes  observed  bt- 
twee.n  them  and  transverse  chronic  myelitis. 

Treatment. — Although  our  therapeutic  endeavors  are  rarely  crowned  with  pe^ 
raanent  and  complete  aut^ceas,  still  in  many  cases  we  can  relieve  the  suflFerinf  and 
delay  the  end. 

We  can  try  to  meet  the  causal  indication  in  cases  where  the  history  or  tfap 
examination  shows  evidence  of  the  existence  of  previous  syphilis  (page  943). 
Even  if  the  connection  between  previoiis  sj'philis  and  myelitis  can  not  be  as- 
sumed with  absolute  certainty — and  usually  it  can  not — still  we  must  always  trj 
inunction  thoroughly,  using  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (grammes  3-5)  of  lae^ 
curial  ointment  a  dsiy.  We  give  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (grammes  1.5-2.0)  of 
iodide  of  potassium  daily  at  the  sumo  time.  We  sometimes  see  decided  improve- 
Tuent  from  this;  but  in  some  cases,  of  course,  the  result  is  uncertain,  or  the  treat- 
ment seems  to  exert  even  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  disease.  In  tb*" 
latter  case  we  must  stop  it  at  once. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  trentmont  the  chief  are  electricity,  baths,  and  cl>W- 
water  cures.  Wo  alternate  these.  New  attempts  at  cure  raise  the  patient's  cour- 
age and  hope  afresh. 

Electricity  may  give  symptomatic  improvement  in  many  cases,  but  of  coursr 
it  causes  recovery  only  exceptionally,  at  most.  In  severe  and  hopeless  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  least  the  best  means  of  consoling  the  patient.  The  constant  current 
has  the  greatest  therapeutic  value.  We  use  large  electrodes  placed  on  the  vf-rtt- 
bral  column,  and  pass  not  too  strong  a  stabile  or  slowly  lubile  current  through  tb*- 
cord  for  about  four  or  five  minutes,  chiefly  through  the  region  where  we  suppose 
the  seat  of  the  disease  to  be.  We  usually  take  the  ascending  current,  and  ul^<^^ 
nate  with  the'two  poles  on  the  diseased  part.  We  should  avoid  reversals  and  great 
variations  iu  the  strength  of  the  current.  We  associate  with  this  peripheral  giil- 
vanization,  and  often  faradization  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  ei- 
tremities.  Single  symptoms  sometimes  deserve  special  attention — faradization  of 
the  skin  in  auBPsthesia,  galvanization  of  tbe  bladder  in  vesical  weakness.,  etc.  The 
sittings  should  take  place  daily  or  every  other  day.  If  wo  would  be  successful,  the 
treatment  must  be  kept  up  persistently  for  months. 

The  treatment  of  myelitis  by  baths,  if  prudently  used,  may  also  b«  of  evident 
service.  Even  simple  tub-baths,  such  as  can  be  had  in  almost  every  hou<«ehf>1'l 
do  good  service  under  some  circumstances.  The  chief  rules  are  never  to  make  tl^ 
baths  too  warm — about  88°  or  95°  at  most  (25°-28°  Ji.) — to  limit  them  at  first  u» 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  to  give  them  at  first  not  oftener  than  three  or  f«nrr 
times  a  week.  Sometimes  hot  baths  (95°-100°  F.  [29** -30°  R.]  or  more)  wem 
to  act  well,  but  in  other  CH^fs  they  certainly  are  injurious.  If  the  baths  are  well 
borne,  they  may  he  employed  daily.  We  should  he  most  cautious  in  incipient  wi 
still  advancing  cases.  The  best  action  of  the  simple  warm  bath  is  seen  in  chronic 
myelitis  with  predominant  spastic  symptoms.  In  these  cases  the  duration  of  thf 
baths  may  be  increased  to  nn  hour  or  more.  Sometimes  the  b.nths  work  still 
better  when  certain  substances  are  added,  especially  if  we  use  salt-baths,  whick 
are  made  by  the  addition  of  five  or  ten  pounds  of  common  salt  (Stassfurt  salt). 
or  four  to  six  pounds  of  brine  salt,  or  one  to  three  quarts  of  brine  to  the  mter. 
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By  introducing  carbonic  acid  into  the  water  througii  u  perforated  tube  in  the  floor 
of  the  tub  we  can  easily  make  arlifioial  curbonic-acid  salt  baths. 

If  we  can  send  patients  in  easy  circumstances  to  a  health-resort,  the  carbonic- 
acid  thermal  salt  springs  at  Oeynhauaen  and  Xauheim  are  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  also  the  baths  at  Kissingen,  Wiesbaden,  and  Baden-Baden,  the  thermal 
baths  of  Ka^atz,  Teplitz,  Wildbad*  and  Gastein,  the  mud-baths  in  Elster,  Marien- 
bad,  etc. 

A  methodical  cold-water  treatment  sometimes  gives  quite  good  results;  but  in 
these  cases  we  should  wholly  a\*oid  all  the  more  heroic  treatments,  such  as  douches, 
violent  rubbing,  and  very  i-uld  baths,  and  employ  only  short,  cool,  full  or  half 
baths  or  packs  or  mild  cold  sponjjing.  Hydrotherapeutics  are  usually  combined 
with  electricity. 

We  can  expect  but  little  success  from  internal  treatment,  but  it  can  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  practice,  A  trial  of  strychnine  (subcutaneously  or  by  the 
mouth)  is  most  to  be  recommended,  and  alao  ergotine,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  espe- 
cially iodide  of  potassium.    Salicylate  of  sodium  may  be  tried  in  fresh  acute  cases. 

The  general  hygienic  and  symptnmntic  treatment  is  very  important.  Tf  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  beginning  spinal  disease  show  themselves,  we  should  urjrently 
advise  the  patient  to  take  the  hnst  possible  care  of  himself  (avnldinp:  all  physical 
over-exertion),  and  to  enjoy  mental  rest.  The  diet  should  be  strenfjthening  but 
easily  digestible.  Large  amounts  of  spirits,  murh  smoking,  much  tea  and  coffee, 
etc,  are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  patient  becomes  bt-driddi-n,  we  must  employ  the 
Utmost  care  to  get  a  good  bed  in  order  to  guard  against  bed-sores.  In  severe 
cases,  especially  where  there  are  disturbances  of  fiensibility,  a  water-tnishion  is 
most  desirable.  The  patient's  position  must  also  be  frequently  changed,  and  the 
sacral  region  must  often  be  washed  and  nihbfd.  Every  incipient  bed-sore  must 
be  very  carefully  treated  by  Peruvian  balsam  ointment  (1  to  30),  iodoform, 
salicylate  plaster,  or  mercurial  plaster,  which  acts  ver:^'  well,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  spreading.  When  the  bed-sore  is  very  extensive  the  continuous  bath 
is  the  best  remedy. 

If  there  is  retention  of  urine  and  the  patient  has  to  be  catheterized,  the  most 
extreme  care  must  be  employed  in  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  catheter,  or  else 
cystitis  will  develop  in  a  few  days.  Tf  it  does,  it  is  best  in  severe  cases  to  wash 
out  the  bladder  regularly  with  boracic-acid  solution,  permanganate  of  potassium, 
and  like  remedies.  In  milder  cases  we  may  try  chlorate  of  potassium  internally, 
fifty  to  seventy-five  grains  a  day  (grammes  3-5),  salol,  urotropine,  or  balsams. 
If  there  is  complete  incontinence  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  a  permanent  cath- 
eter (sonde  a  demevre)  into  the  bladder — that  is,  a  Nelaton^s  catheter,  which  lies 
in  the  bladder  and  is  fastened  to  the  thighs  by  strips  of  plaster.  The  urine  runs 
away  through  a  rubber  tube,  and  we  avoid  the  constant  wetting  of  the  akin  and 
linen.  In  men.  good  urinals  are  often  perfectly  satisfactoryj  but  in  women,  their 
application  usually  causes  great  difficulties. 

Constipation  must  be  met  according  to  the  general  rules.  We  should  be  as 
sparing  as  possible  with  cathartics  at  first,  and  try  to  make  an  appropriate  diet 
and  enemata  suffice.  If  there  is  severe  pain,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine 
are  unavoidable,  but  we  always  delay  this  as  long  as  possible,  although  finaUy  we 
let  the  dose  of  morphine  be  unlimited  in  hopeless  cases. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Mtrxi«lFI.B    SCI.EBOSIS    OF    THE    BBAIN    Ain>    SBISAL    OOBO 

\  Dlitfrminated  Nodular  S^'UfOtU,     ScUro**  m  plaque) 

iEtiolo|;7  and  Pathology.  -Multiple  sclerosis  of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  a  special  chronic  form  of  disease,  whose  anatomical  basis  consists  in  the  devel- 
opment of  numeruufl  diaaeminated  "sclerotic  nudules  '*  {vide  infra)  in  the  bnic 
and  cord.  We  know  practically  nothing^  as  to  its  ietiology,  for  the  significnnoe  of 
exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion,  and  mental  emotions,  sometimes  given  as  causes  of 
the  disease,  is  wlmlly  doubtful.  It  is  also  very  improbable  that  syphilis  plays  any 
part  in  the  Aetiology  of  multiple  sclerosis.  P.  Marie  claims  to  have  seen  the  db- 
ease  come  on  very  frequently  as  a  consequence  of  some  acute  infectious  disease 

(typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  etc), 
and  therefore  he  suspects  that  the  dif- 
ferent foci  of  disease  have  an  infec- 
\^ ^^■^ri^ZI^^^  tious    inflammatory    origin;    but   oat 

0/^^^^^^^m^^   N,^    y^^     "■"^  experience  does  not  permit  us  to 
^^^^^^^::X—^^^^    \ ^.-^^^:=:^t^yy^<>     confirm  this,  nor  does  our  experienrt 
— ^B.-^         ^__^.  ^^  X -/-  pronount'P  in  favor  of  a  relation  be- 

^^^^P^     — ^~lBl/?     .^<:^       tween  multiple  sclerosis  and  chronic 
^^m^^^  ^^^"'^  intoxication,  as  Oppenheim  supposeB; 

^^  ^^T     ^^  /^M^  on  the  contrary,  in  the  majority  of 

■^  "  our  own  observations  we  could  find  nh- 

solutely  no  material  extemul  cause,  in 
spite  of  careful  inquiry.  We  are 
therefore  disposed  to  regard  the  dis- 
ease as  of  endoffenouB  nature,  as  a 
multiple  gliosis  due  to  congenital  ab- 
normal predisposition.  The  anatom- 
ical data  also  harmonize  very  well 
with  this  view.  Any  injury  preceding 
the  development  of  the  disease,  acute 
diseases,  intoxications,  emotional  di*- 
turbances,  etc,  would  therefore  act  at  most  as  exciting  causes.  If,  however,  a 
"disseminated  myelitis"  should  actually  flt  any  time  follow  an  acute  disease  and 
lead  to  the  formation  of  multiple,  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  nervous  system  with 
corresponding  symptoms,  this  would  be  an  affection  similar  to  multiple  sderoaia, 
but  yet  essentially  diffc-reut. 

A  hereditary  predisposition  seems  to  be  present  in  only  a  few  cases.  The 
affection  occurs  chiefly  in  youth,  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five,  but  we  have  ourselves  seen  one  case,  which  came  to  an  autopsy,  in  a 
man  of  sixty.  The  disease  also  occurs  in  children.  No  material  distiiiction  haa 
been  made  out  as  to  sex. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  different  sclerotic  nodules,  nothing  defi- 
nite has  been  established  at  present  as  to  their  genesis.  The  suspicion  hai*  re- 
peatedly been  uttered  that  the  disease  is  due  to  primary  changes  in  the  vessels, 
but  no  proof  of  this  can  be  given.  The  nodules  are  in  part  easy  to  recogniie  with 
the  naked  eye,  from  their  gray  color,  and  we  can  also  feel  an  inereaspd  resistance. 
They  are  scattered  over  the  whole  central  nervous  system.  Their  favorite  seats 
in  the  brain  are  the  centrum  ovale,  the  walla  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the 
corpus  callosuon;  but  on  careful  exaraintition  we  usually  find  many  nodules  in  tb** 
grray  matter  of  the  central  ganglia  and  the  cortex;  the  nodules  are  also  quite 
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I  abundant,  as  a  rule,  in  the  poua,  less  frecjutMii  in  the  medulla,  and  very  abundant 
i  and  variously  distributed  in  the  cord   (see  Figs.  12S  and  129),  chiefly   in  its 
f 'white  substance.    Examined  microscopically,  the  nodules  consist  of  nn  abundant, 
.  reticulated,  fibrillary  neuroglia  tissue,  in  which  the  nerve-fibers  are  lessened  in 
I  number,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  wholly  destroyed;  on  the  contrary,  we  usually  find 
many  axia-cylinders  preserved  in  the  nodules,  as  Charcot  first 
found  and  as  has  often  been  confirmed  since  by  other  obsei*ver8. 
This  fact  is  important  clinically,  because  it  explains  why  multi- 
ple sclerosis  only  rarely  or  only  in  its  advanced  stages  leads  to 
.complete  paralysis.    It  also  indicates,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
process  does  not  start  from  the  nervous  tissue,  but  from  the 
interstitial  neuroglia  tissue.     It  also  explains  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  ordinary  secondary  degenerations  are  almost  al- 
'Wa.y's  absent,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  many  nodules  in  the 
•pinal  cord.    In  the  vessels  we  usually  notice  thickening  of  the 
Walls,  which  may  be  surrounded  by  neuroglia  cells.    The  author 
regards  these  changes  as  of  secondary  nature.    Fatty  granular 
cells  are  often  to  be  fonnd  in  fresh  cases. 

Clinical  History. — From  the  x-iiriations  which  the  number 
and  the  localization  of  the  nodules  show,  it  may  be  understood 
from  the  outset  that  a  picture  of  the  disease  which  repre- 
sents all  cases  can  not  be  drawn;  but  many  cases  show  so 
.characteristic  a  group  of  symptoms  that  the  diagnosis  can 
often  be  made  with  considerable  certainty.  We  will  first 
describe  this  typical  form  of  disease,  for  the  knowledge  of 
[which  we  must  thank  Charcot  chiefly,  and  then  we  will  add 
Bome  remarks  upon  the  cases  whirh  differ  from  this  type 
("  formes  frustes  ").  which  are  by  no  means  very  rare. 

The  symptom  of  the  typical  cases  of  multiple  sch-rosia 
which  we  must  first  mention  is  an  extremely  striking  dis- 
turbance of  motion  which  manifests  itself  either  as  actual 
ataxia  or  as  the  so-called  ^  intention  tremor."'  This  '*  tremor  " 
was  apparently  the  reason  why  multiple  sclerosis  was  repeat- 
edly confounded  in  former  years  with  paralysis  agitans,  al- 
though the  two  diseases  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  one 
to  the  other.  The  one  fact  that  the  motor  disturbance  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  comes  on  only  exceptionally  when  at  rest,  but 
almost  always  on  voluntary  movement,  affords  an  effectual 
Sistinction.  Moreover,  the  motor  disturbance  of  multiple  scle- 
jrosis  can  be  called  an  actual  tremor  only  in  part  of  the  cases. 
nch  a  true  oscillatory  tremor  is  often  seen,   for  example, 

the  arms  when  the  patient  tries  to  hold  them  out  unsup- 
rted.  but  the  tremor,  in  distinction  from   that   of  paralysis 

tans,  seems  to  occur  less  in  the  fingers  than  in  th*^  larger 
ints.  We  have  scarcely  ever  seen  oscillatory  tremor  in  the 
egs  in  multiple  sclerosis.  In  purposive  movements  there  is 
parely  a  true  oscillatory  tremor  in  the  arms,  but  rather  an 
Itaxic  motor  disturbance — that  is.  an  uncertainty  and  an  ex- 
inrsive  movement,  which  is  especially  plain  when  the  patient 
tries  to  touch  a  given  point  with  his  forefinger,  to  put  the  tips  of  the  forefingers 
together,  to  bring  a  glass  of  water  to  the  mouth,  to  pour  water  from  one  test-tube 
into  another,  etc.  In  the  legs  the  ataxia  usually  occurs  precisely  as  in  tabes 
.orsalis  (as  in  putting  the  heel  on  the  other  knee).  We  sometimes  see  consider- 
wavering  and  shaking  of  the  head  when  unsupported.     The  ataxia  of  the 
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trunk  is  usually  very  evident.  If  we  make  the  patient  stand  with  the  feet  to- 
g:ether,  it  usually  causes  a  marked  swaying  of  the  whole  body.  This  swayiiii;  is 
often  iriuc-h  greater  when  the  patient  shuts  hia  eyes.  We  therefore  find  "Rom- 
berg's system  "  in  multiple  sclerosis  precisely  aa  in  tabes  dorsalis  (^.  v.).  If  the 
patient  with  multiple  sclerosis  is  excited,  his  uncertainty  and  unrest  usually  be- 
come greater. 

In  two  other  muscular  regions  the  motor  disturbance  often  makes  itself  maui- 
feet  in  a  very  characteristic  way — in  the  muscles  of  articulation  (tongue)  and  tbe 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Even  on  protruding  the  tongue  we  sometimes  sue  an  unee^ 
tainty  of  movement,  but  tbe  disturbance  is  still  more  evident  when  the  patient 
speaks.  Many  patients  with  multiple  sclerosis,  though  of  course  not  all,  shnw 
a  very  characteristic  disturbance  of  speech.  The  speech  is  slow,  monotonous, 
scanning,,  indistinct,  and  sometimes  finally  almost  unintelligible.  The  patient 
sometimes  pronounces  almost  every  syllable,  or  even  every  sound,  separately,  thus; 
"  S-w-al-low."  We  sometimes  notice  that  the  voice  often  breaks  into  a  falsetto. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  disturbance  of  speech  indicates  the  presence 
of  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  pons  and  medullu,  and  that  the  anomaly  of  motion 
at  the  bottom  of  it  is  analogous  to  the  ataxia  of  the  arras  and  legs  described 
above.  The  nystagmus  Sometimes  seen  in  multiple  sclerosis,  especially  when 
looking  to  one  side,  is  also  nothing  but  ataxia  of  the  ocular  muscles;  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  seen  manifest  nystagmus  in  multiple  sclerosis  much  less  fre- 
quently than  might  be  expected  from  the  statements  of  some  writers. 

Besides  ataxia  and  intention  tremor,  actual  paresis  or  even  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  may  be  wholly  absent  or  may  be  only  a  late  symptom.  At  any  rate,  in 
spite  of  marked  ataxia  the  gross  strength  of  the  arms  and  legs  may  be  very  ^'^ 
preserved  for  a  long  time.  The  thing,  however,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ataxia, 
gives  the  motor  disturbance  of  multiple  sclerosis  its  special  stamp  is  the  almost 
constant  incroase  in  the  reflexes,  and  the  associated  spastic  symptoms.  In  the 
upper  extremities  the  spastic  sjTnptoms  are  less  prominent,  but  even  here  we 
almost  alway.s  find  very  vigorous  tendon  and  periosteal  reflexes  on  striking  the 
lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  or  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  or  triceps.  In 
the  lower  extremities  Vfe  see  not  only  a  marked  patellar  reflex  and  a  very  in- 
tense and  persistent  ankle  clonus,  but  often  an  evident  hypertonicity  of  the  muji- 
clea,  or  even  a  pronounced  tonic  rigidity  of  both  legs. 

It  is  the  spastic  ssymptomB  which  malorially  affect  the  patient's  gait.  If  they 
are  comparatively  slight  tbe  gait  is  simply  uncertain,  wavering,  stumbling,  and 
ataxic,  althoxigh  even  here  the  stilTness  and  Jerkiness  of  the  spa.stic  gait  is  usually 
plainly  to  be  seen  ("  spastic-ataxic  gait").  The  ataxia  of  tbe  gait  is  due  (un- 
like the  ordinary  tabetic  gait)  not  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  legs,  but  to  the 
swaying  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  cerebellar  ataxia.  If  the  spastic  s>*mptoms  are 
more  prominent,  the  gait  also  becomes  more  spastic,  but  the  individual  steps  are 
always  quick  and  long  on  account  of  the  absence  of  paresis.  In  many  cases  with 
slight  ataxia  and  marked  hypcrtr.uicity  of  the  muscles  the  gait  is  almost  purely 
spastic.  Only  wlir-n  paresis  of  the  legs  ensues  does  the  gait  become  more  dragging 
and  labored,  with  slow,  stiff  steps  ("  spastic-paretic  gait").  The  ataxia  is  thra 
of  course  no  longer  very  noticeable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  occasion  of  all  these  motor  symptoms  of  multiple 
sclerosis  thus  far  described,  but  we  may  certainly  say  this:  that  the  perststenc* 
of  the  axis-cylinders  in  the  sclerotic  nodules  mentioned  above  explains  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  often  in  multiple  sclerosis  not  a  real  paralysis,  but  only  atoxift 
(intention  tremor)  and  spastic  symptoms  (increased  tendon  reflexes).  The  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  refer  the  ataxia  to  nodules  in  the  posterior  columns  or  in  tlie 
superior  leminiacus,  and  the  spastic  symptoms  to  nodules  in  the  lateral  tracts. 
The  occasion  of  the  oscillatory  tremor  is  still  wholly  unknown. 


Other  symptoms  besides  the  motor  syuiptomu  just  mentioned  are  much  less 
common  in  multiple  sclerosis.  It  is  esiKJcially  noteworthy  in  vt-spect  to  di»ign<t»is 
that  disturbances  of  sensation  and  of  the  bladder  are  usually  quite  subnidinate. 
On  careful  testing  we  of  course  fiiid  not  infrequently  in  some  places  slight  or  tem- 
porary diminution  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility  or  insigrnificant  disturbances  of 
micturition,  but  such  symptoms  are  not  part  of  the  characteristic  pictnre  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis.  The  cutiuituus  reflexes  usually  show  no  special  disturbances,  but 
wo  have  80  frequently  found  i-ertain  reflexes  absent,  especially  the  nb<lonunal  re- 
flex, that  we  must  ascribe  to  this  symptom  a  certain  sigrnificance  in  diai^osis. 

A  number  of  cerebral  symptoms  arc  far  more  iinrti»rtaiit,  although  they  are 
present  only  in  a  part  of  the  eases.  First  to  be  mentioned  are  the  not  uncommon 
ocular  disturbances.  The  disturbances  of  vision  are  the  most  important;  these 
may  be  either  a  simple  diminution  of  the  acuteness  of  vision  or  a  contraction  of 
the  visual  field  and  disturbance  of  the  color  sense.  These  symptoms  are  due 
to  an  atruphy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  as  a  rule  appears  first  in  the  temporal  half 
of  the  papilla.  The  disturbance  of  vision  only  rarely  goes  on  to  complete  blind- 
ness. The  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  may  sometimes  develop  from  an  optic 
neuritis.  Motor  disturbances  of  the  eyes  are  also  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes 
they  may  even  be  the  first  noticeable  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  paralysis 
almost  always  affects  the  external  ocular  muscles  only,  and  usually  causes  diplopia. 
It  may  affect  one  or  both  eyes,  and  sometimes  there  is  associated  paralysis.  Re- 
flex immobility  of  the  pupils  is  hardly  ever  seen. 

Of  other  cerebral  symptoms  we  may  mention  headache  and  especially  ver- 
tigo. The  latter  is  often  a  very  early  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  parox- 
ysmal or  persistent.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  there  often  appears  a  certain 
mental  weakness,  an  imbecility,  which  sometimes  increases  to  marked  dementia. 
Conditions  of  melancholy  or  exaltation  are  much  rarer.  We  must,  also  mention 
the  occurrence  of  apoplectiform  attacks  as  a  symptom  which  is  often  important 
in  diagnosis.  After  slight  prodromal  symptoms,  such  as  headache  and  vertigo, 
loss  of  consciousness  and  hemiplegia  come  on  quite  suddenly.  With  this  the  face 
is  usually  red,  the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to  104:°  or  106* 
(40 '^-41"  0.).  After  a  day  or  two  the  consciousness  gradually  returns,  and  the 
hemiplegia  soon  disappears.  Epileptiform  attacks  are  much  rarer.  We  saw  these 
repeatedly  in  a  typical  case;  they  were  mainly  unilateral,  and  were  followed  by 
a  hemiplegia  which  soon  passed  away.  The  precise  cause  of  these  attacks  is  still 
wholly  unknown.  We  know  only  that  they  are  not  due  to  complicating  gross 
changes  in  the  brain,  but  that  they  arise  merely  from  functional  conditions  of 
paralysis  or  irritation.  FiTially,  we  must  mention  an  interesting  symptom  not 
infrequently  observed  in  multiple  sclerosis,  which  may  also  be  of  value  in  diag- 
nosis— namelj',  the  so-cailed  impulsive  laughing  and  crying.  In  many  patients 
these  emotional  manifestations  occur  very  frequently  and  in  nn  unmntrollable 
fashion,  either  almost  spontaneously  or  especially  upon  the  slightest  occasion. 
Not  infrequently  the  two  manifestations  pass  almost  directly  into  eafh  other. 

In  regard  to  the  general  course  of  typical  cases,  the  disea.se  develops  ve^ry  slowly 
and  gradually.  Motor  symptoms,  tremor,  uncertainty  of  movements,  and  disturb- 
ances in  gait,  usually  appear  in  the  extremities  first.  The  patient  often  com- 
plains at  the  same  time  of  occasional  headache  and  vertigo.  The  speech  gradually 
becomes  more  indistinct,  the  intelligence  weaker,  and  the  other  sjTnptoms  of  the 
disease  described  above  develop.  The  affection  almost  always  lasts  for  years  and 
years.  Variations  in  the  course,  temporary  improvement,  and  new  relapses  are 
common.  It  would  even  seem  in  mild  eases  as  if  there  were  sometimes  a  recovery 
or  at  least  an  arrest  of  the  symptoms,  but  in  general  we  must  always  regard 
the  prognosis  as  very  unfavorable.  Wc  often  see  the  condition  rapidly  grow 
worse,  especially  after  the  above-mentioned  apoplectiform  attacks.    The  Inst  stage 
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is  churacterized  by  the  griidunlly  increasing  disturbiiuce  of  the  genural  iiutntic 
aud,  iimxlly,  by  paralysis  uiid  bed-sores.  Death  ensues  from  intercurrent  disease 
from  the  increasing  weukueas,  or  soiuetinies  in  an  apoplectiform  uttaek. 

Unusual  FtJitMS. — Besides  the  typical  form  of  multiple  sclerosis  desMTibed. 
there  are  often,  as  we  have  said,  cases  that  vary  from  the  type  ('*  formea  fnulM"\- 
We  will  mention  briefly  the  following  possibilities: 

1.  The  disease  may  be  very  latent.  We  saw  one  case  in  which,  for  h  lauj 
time,  the  only  symptom  was  a  complaint  of  slight  headache  and  vertigo.  Finali.v. 
there  was  a  transitory  Hpopleciifurni  attack,  several  months  later  an  epileptiform 
attack,  and  a  few  days  after  that  death  look  place.  The  autopsy  showed  a  cum- 
pletely  developed  multiple  sclerosis. 

2.  Sometimes  the  disease  appears  under  the  exact  type  of  a  chronic  myelitic 
The  cerebral  nodules  cause  no  symptoms,  they  are  present,  perhaps,  only  in  small 
numbers,  and  the  spinal  nodules  cause  a  gradually  increasing  paraplegia  of  thi' 
legs,  with  vesical  disturbance,  loss  of  sensibility,  etc.  We  have  notes  of  eeveril 
autopsies  of  multiple  sclerosis  in  which,  during  life,  the  diagnosis  of  a  simplo 
transverse  myelitis  had  been  made  (vule  supra,  page  951). 

3.  Cases  have  been  repeatedly  known  where  multiple  sclerosis  has  appeami 
under  almost  the  exact  type  of  a  spastic  spinal  paralysis  {vide  infra).  In  thi*e 
cases  many  nodules  were  situated  In  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  If  the  spas- 
tie  symptoms  be  combined  with  muscular  atrophy  (nodules  in  the  anterior  gray 
comua).  the  disease  may  even  simulate  the  type  of  an  amj'otrophic  lateral  scli- 
Tosis,  with  at  times  co-existing  bulbar  symptoms  {vide  infra.)  If  multiple  scle- 
rosis be  localized  to  an  unusual  ext^ent  in  the  pons  and  medulla,  the  symptoms  of 
a  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  prominent. 

4.  Much  less  frequently  the  type  of  the  disease  may  resemble  tabes  (immobilp 
pupils,  ataxia,  pain).  We  do  uut  know  whether  absence  of  the  pat^dlar  reflex  liaa 
been  seen  in  undi»uL>t<-d  multiple  sclerosis.  There  are,  however,  combinations  of 
multiple  sclerosis  and  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  (syphilis?). 

5.  It  sometimes  hiippens  that  multiple  sclerosis  is  the  reason  for  a  slowly  de- 
veloping hemiplegia,  which  may  then  bo  falsely  regarded  as  cerebral,  while  the 
autopsy  shows  several  nodules  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  cord  and  pons. 

6.  In  some  cases  the  mental  disturbances  (dementia)  are  so  prominent  tluit 
there  is  the  pronounced  picture  of  paralytic  dementia  with  disturbances  of 
speech,  etc. 

Diai^osis. — Im  all  such  atypical  cases  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  sclerosis  is 
sometimes  quite  impossible,  or  at  best  it  can  be  made  with  a  fair  amount  of  proba- 
bility only  when  some,  at  least,  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
present  besides  the  anomalous  symptoms.  The  circumstance,  indeed,  that  tie 
anomalous  cases  will  not  properly  fit  the  moulds  of  any  other  form  of  disease, 
should  make  us  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  multiple  sclerosis;  for  in  the^ 
anomalous  cases,  of  course,  there  may  be  all  possible  combinations  of  symptom*. 

In  typical  cases,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  and  often  it  can  be  made  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  slow  development  of  the  disease,  usually  without  any 
disf'overable  cause,  the  comparative  youth  of  the  patient,  the  ataxia  of  the  leg* 
and  the  ataxia  or  tremor  of  the  arms,  the  swaying  of  the  body  when  standing 
with  the  feet  together,  the  uncertain  spastic-ataxic  gait,  the  occasional  absenof 
of  the  abdominal  reflex,  the  increased  tendon  reflexes  in  the  arms  and  legs*  tlie 
absence  of  any  marked  disturbances  of  sensation  or  of  the  bladder,  in  some  casns 
also  the  disturbance  of  speech^  the  nystagmus,  the  impulsive  laughing  and  crying. 
the  slight  mental  weakness  which  often  comes  on  later,  and  fiiially  the  ix^c-aaional 
a[»oplectiform  or  epileptiform  attacks — all  these  symptoms  give  a  very  charaetirr* 
istjc  picture,  which  is  usually  quickly  recognized  and  correctly  interpreted.  Tt  is 
hardly  possible  to  confuse  it  with  paralysis  agitans  (5.  v.)  if  we  remember  tin* 
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jrisiic  attituijf  of  the  latter  affection,  the  oscillutury  tromt«r  of  the  fingers 
when  at  rest,  the  rigidity  of  the  face,  etc.  It  is  very  seldom  diffioull  to  distin- 
^uiiih  it  (rum  true  tabes  dorsalis.  It  is  easier  to  confuse  multiple  sclerosis  with 
PViedreich's  hereditary  ataxia  {q.  v.) ;  but  the  condition  r>f  the  tendrjn  reflexes  is 
usually  decisive;  these  are  wholly  absent  in  tabes  and  Friedreich's  diwease,  but 
they  are  almost  invariably  increased  in  multiple  sclerosis.  It  sometimes  happens 
fiiat  hysteria  assumes  a  form  very  similar  to  multiple  sclerosis  (tremor,  ataxia,  in- 
leased  tendon  reflexes,  etc.),  but  in  such  cases  we  can  usually  urrive  at  a  correct 
^agnosis  by  careful  observation  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  whole  condition  of 
ihe  patient,  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  characteristic  hysterical  "  stiguuita." 
Ihere  is,  however,  a  combination  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  hysteria  (especially 
bysterical  humiancesfhesia).  as  has  been  maintained  especially  by  Charcot's  pupils. 
The  distinction  iK'tweeii  multiple  sclerosis  and  the  so-called  pseudo-sclerosis  will 
^  stated  below. 

Prognosis. — The  most  important  features  in  progn^isis  luive  already  been  men- 
tioned- We  have  seen  that  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms  is  not  uncommon, 
but  that  the  final  outcome  of  the  disease,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  is  un- 
favorable.   The  disease  may  last  for  many  years. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  we  may  make  a  trial  of  the  same  remedies  that 
liave  hfvn  mentioned  in  the  description  of  chronic  myelitis.  Absolute  rest  and 
good  care,  which  many  patients  can  obtain  only  in  a  good  sanitarium,  are  often 
beneficiaL  We  may  also  use  galvanism,  baths,  and  sponging,  and  internally 
iodide  of  potassium,  ergotine,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  uncertainty  of  move- 
ment can  sometimes  bo  distinctly  improved  by  methodical  gymnastic  exercises 
(see  the  following  chapter). 
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r  Cases  of  disease  have  been  observed,  first  by  C  Westphal  and  later  by  the 
author  and  others,  the  8>^uptoms  of  which  seemed  tu  warrant  the  diagnosis  of 
multiple  sclerosis,  but  the  autopsy  proved  wholly  negative.  The  victims  are 
usually  young  and  often  have  a  predisposition  to  nervous  disease.  The  symptoms 
of  the  disease  consist  of  a  marked  rapid  or  slow  oscillatory  tremor  with  wide  ex- 
cursions, which  sometimes  occurs  during  rest,  but  which  becomes  uiuisually  vio- 
lent on  motion.  The  tremor  affects  the  arms  particularly,  but  also  the  trunk  and 
legs.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  ataxia  as  in  multiple  sclerosis.  The  tendon  reflexes 
lire  increased  and  a  distinct  spastic  rigidity  Timy  develop  in  the  legs.  The  speech 
p0  sometimes  quite  as  decidedly  scanning  as  in  multiple  sclerosis.  Nystagmus  is 
ilBuaily  absent.  We  have  seen  apoplectiform  attacks  in  a  pronounced  form,  and 
also  impulsive  laughing  and  crying.  The  face  often  has  a  peculiar  rigid  ex- 
pression. Certain  mental  disturbances  are  very  characteristic,  especially  a 
inarkcd  tendency  to  outbursts  of  wrath  and  actual  innniacal  attacks.  Signs  of 
confusion  and  hallucinations  are  le^^s  c<Mnmon.  The  course  imiy  extend  over  many 
years.  The  disease  seems  to  be  incurable.  Death  ensues  through  increasing 
general  weakness  or  in  an  apoplectiform  attack.  Anatomical  investigation^  as  has 
heen  said,  is  essentially  entirely  negative,  even  with  a  careful  microscopical  ex- 
jfuninntion  of  the  nervous  system. 

I  The  resemblance  between  the  type  of  this  "  psi-udo-selerosis '*  and  true  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  is  evident;  nevertheless,  now  that  we  know  the  disease,  we  can  often 
Inake  the  distinction.  The  chief  points  to  bear  in  mind  are  the  very  marked  true 
oscillatory  tremor,  the  absence  of  real  ataxia,  and  the  mental  disturbances  just 
jaaentioned. 

The  treatment  of  pseudo-sclerosis  is  the  same  as  that  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
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TABES    SOBSALIS 

{LoMfnotor  Ataxia,     (rrajf  Ptf^nefafion  of  the  7^/cr/or  Colmnnf.     I\>tttr{or  Spinal  Stltnmt 

We  give  at  present  the  old  name  of  tabes  dorsalis,  "  consxiinption  of  the  epiiwl 
cord,"  to  a  perfectly  definite  chronic  disease  of  the  central  nervous  aystetn,  whotw 
chief,  but  by  no  means  sole,  anatomical  basis  is  regarded  as  a  primary  syslemlc 
degeneration  tif  I  he  i>eripheral  sen^^ory  neunjnes,  and  especially  of  their  processes 
in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  first  description  of  tabes,  which, 
of  course,  is  defective  in  many  resjiects,  is  found  in  a  work  of  W,  Horn  in  182'. 
We  must  thank  especially  the  investigations  of  Romberg  in  Germany,  ia  ISSl, 
and  of  Ducheune  in  France,  in  1868,  for  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  ibo 
disease,  and  for  a  precise  diatXDctioii  between  it  and  the  other  ciirouic  disea»tcs' 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

iEtiologry. — But  little  that  is  definite  was  known  until  lately  as  to  the  causeof 
tabes  dorsalis.  Hereditary  conditions  play  a  very  slight  part  in  genuine  caaai, 
and  even  a  general  "  neuropathic  taint  "  can  only  rarely  be  made  out  in  ntaxit 
patients.  Much  weight  in  regard  to  aatiology  was  formerly  laid  upon  previous 
exposure  to  cold.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  sometimes  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  follow  some  pronounced  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  made  out.  The  case  is  similar  with  regard  to 
physical  and  mental  over-exertion,  which  were  formerly  made  answerable  for  the 
origin  of  tabes.  It  is  an  utterly  ungrounded  assertion  that  sexual  excesses  may 
be  the  cause  of  tabes.  Tabes  may  rarely  develop  as  a  result  of  acute  diaeast* 
or  somewhat  more  frequently  as  a  result  of  injury  (genernl  concussion  of  the 
body  from  a  fall,  fractures,  etc.) ;  but  we  may  ascribe  to  these  factors  merely 
the  fiignificunce  of  an  exciting  cause.  In  these  rare  cases,  too,  it  is  hard  to 
confirm  the  connection.  The  earlier  teaching  that  tabes  develops  after  "»ai>- 
pression  of  the  foot-sweat "  is  manifestly  due  to  a  confusion  of  cause  aad 
effect.  The  absence  of  foot-sweat  is  not  the  cause,  but  a  symptom  of  incipient 
tabes. 

The  only  aetiological  fact  which  in  fiur  opinion  is  beyond  any  doubt  ia  the 
relation  of  tabes  to  a  previous  syphilitic  infection.  This  relation  of  the  two  dis- 
eases to  each  other  wns  first  confirmed  in  France  by  Founiier  and  in  Germany  by 
Erb,  and  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  contradiction  which  the  views  of  these  observers 
at  first  met  with  on  many  sides,  this  theory  of  tubes  is  constantly  acquiring  more 
and  more  general  recognition. 

The  connection  between  tabes  and  syphilis  can  be  confirmed,  first  of  all.  by 
statistics.  Erb  was  able  to  find  a  history  of  sjT)hiHs,  with  secondary  symptoms, 
in  about  62  per  cent,  of  his  patients;  and  Foumier,  in  103  cases,  found  syphilitic 
antecedents  as  many  as  94  times.  Our  own  observations  agree  exactly  with  Erb's 
data,  since  61  per  cent,  of  our  patients  stated  definitely  that  they  had  formerly 
suffered  from  syphilis.  If  we  also  reckon  the  cnses  where  the  patients  admit  a 
former  sore  hut  no  secondary  symptoms,  the  percentage  becomes  much  greater— 
90  per  cent.  In  general  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  a  rule,  in  most  cases  of  tabes 
the  previous  syphilis  has  not  had  a  great  intensity.  Only  quite  infrequently  do 
we  find  tertiary  syphilitic  symptoms  as  well  as  tabes;  we  have  seen,  for  example. 
severe  ulcers  of  the  skin,  gummatous  periostitis,  etc.  The  time  between  the  in- 
fection and  the  lH?ginning  of  the  first  symptoms  of  tabes  varies  very  much:  it 
may  be  from  two  to  twenty  years. 

The  connection  between  tabes  and  previous  syphilis  also  explains  naturally  « 
number  of  peculiarities  in  the  occurrence  of  tabes,  especially  the  fact  that  tabe* 
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8  much  commoner  in  men  than  in  women,  that  it  is  particularly  very  rare  in 
Iromen  of  the  better  class,  while  it  is  found  much  more  frequently  in  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  that  it  cornea  on  particularly  in  middle  life,  that  it  is  much 
Biore  common  In  the  higher  classes  and  in  urban  populations  than  in  the  country, 
Uiat  certain  classea  (merchants,  artists,  officers)  show  a  much  larger  percentage 
jlf  cases  of  the  disease  than  others  (clergymen,  teachers,  etc. ).  If  we  see,  however. 
Illy  cases  of  tabes  which  show  striking  differences  in  these  respects,  we  can  a!- 
Iiost  always  find  evidence,  even  in  such  cases,  of  a  previous  syphilitic  infection. 
Juch  individual  cases  therefore  afford  material  for  the  most  convincing  pruof  of 
'he  connection  between  the  two  diseases.  Thiis  we  sometimes  see  tabes  in  per- 
fectly irreproachable  women;  here  we  can  almost  always  detect  previous  syphilis 
n  the  husband  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  wife.  We  ourselves  and  other 
observers  have  seen  tubes  arise  in  this  way  in  both  husband  and  wife.  We  may 
llao  find  tabes  in  very  young  or  ver>'  old  persons,  and  then  we  can  discover  that 
Qfphilis  was  acquired  at  a  very  early  or  a  very  advanced  age.  A  few  cases  of 
iftbes  occur  in  children,  and  are  in  all  probability  to  be  referred  to  hereditary 
Jyphilis. 

Although  the  connection  between  tabee  and  previous  syphilis  may  be  regarded 
IB  definitely  established,  the  nature  of  this  connection,  on  the  other  h;»nd,  is  not 
^t  fully  explained.  This  much,  of  course,  is  certain,  that  tabes  is  not  an  ordinary 
lertiary  syphilitic  disease.  Both  its  anatomical  changes  (vide  infra)  and  the 
prtremely  slight  effect  of  autisyphilitic  treatment  remove  every  doubt  as  to  this. 
Whe  connection  between  the  two  diseases  must  be  of  some  other  nature,  and 
iberefore  we  long  ago  expressed  the  opinion  that  tithes  was  due  only  to  certain 
libemical  poisons  (toxines),  which  develop  in  the  body  from  the  action  nf  the 
iyphilitic  infection.  Such  toxinea  may  very  well  cause  definite  systems  of  fibers 
^^ide  infra)  to  degenerate,  and  their  presence  is  also  a  good  explanation  of  cer- 
,in  clinical  peculiarities  of  tabes,  especially  the  paro.xysmal  occurrence  of  cer- 
in  symptoms  (the  so-called  crises).  Many  of  these  crises,  especially  the  gastric 
ind  intestinal  crises,  are  very  similar  to  toxic  symptom.s  (vomiting,  pain,  pro- 
ounced  general  debility  and  weakness,  etc.).  Tabes  and  tlio  closely  allied  gen- 
ual paralysis  therefore  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  syphilis  as  "post-syphi- 
[tic  nervous  diseases,"  that  the  common  "  nervous  sequelfe  "  do  to  the  acute  infec- 
|OU8  diseases — for  example,  as  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  and  ataxia  do  to  previ- 
ms  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  Of  coursp  this  h.Niiothesis  dnes  not  afford  a  complete- 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  tabetic  process.  Thus  the  constant  advance 
if  most  (but  of  course  not  all)  cases  of  tabes  requires  a  further  special  explann- 
on.  We  may  perhaps  imagine  the  process  thus:  that  the  toxines  absorbed  at 
ret  merely  injure*  the  affected  nervf>us  system  (vide  infra),  but  that  the  complete 
trophy  and  cessation  of  function  comes  on  gradually  tlirough  the  wear  and  tear 
tssociated  with  the  normal  functioning  of  the  nervous  elements.  In  this  sense 
Hher  external  influences  (fatigue  and  physical  over-exertion,  exposure  to  cold, 
pjury)  may  be  regarded  as  aiding  the  process. 

It  can  not  at  present  be  maintained  thjit  ever?'  tabes  is  of  syphilitic  origin, 
llthough  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  typlcnl  genuine  tabes  in  which  syphilis  could 
irtainly  be  excluded;  but  it  would  not  be  impossible  that  other  noxious  influ- 
ices  might  cause  the  same  systems  of  fibern  to  degenerate  as  in  tabes,  and  thus 
roduce  a  form  of  disease  similiar  to  that  of  genuine  tabes.  Thus  we  know  at 
•esent,  from  the  investigations  of  Tuczek,  that  symptoms  may  develop  in  chronic 
'got  poisoning  (ergotism!  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  tabes  and 
pend  upon  a  corresponding  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  which 
n  be  demonstrated  anatomically.  These  cases  of  "  tabes."  however,  which  are 
aced  to  some  other  cause,  must  later  be  distinguished  from  the  post-syphilitic 
ses  which  constitute  by  far  the  great  majority. 
61 
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Patliolog:ical  Anatomy. — As  we  have  seen  on  page  790,  the  cell  bodies  of  thp 
peripheral  sensoj-y  nourones  lie  in  the  spinal  ganprlia.  The  processes  of  the  spinal 
ganplion-cplls  divide  into  two  branches.  One  froes  to  the  periphery  of  the  Itody, 
the  cutaneous  surface;  it  forms  the  so-i^alled  peripherjil  sensory  nerve.  The 
other  process  serves  for  the  centripetal   conduction   of  sensory  irritations;  it 

eiiterH  the  cord  through  i1»p 
a  posterior  roots  and  goes,  as 

we   have  said   above,  either 
upward  in  the  posterior  col- 
nmns   or  into   the  posterior 
grray  comua,  there  to  connect 
with  spinal  sensory  neurone* 
of  the  second  order.     TTpoB 
this    peripheral    (first)   sen- 
sory neurone  system  (spinal 
ganglion  system), whose  ana- 
tomical      arrangement     w 
have   just   briefly  dederibedt 
the    (toxic)    cause    of  wbe* 
acts  especially  and  caiisM  it 
slowly,  fiber  by  fiber  or  neu- 
rone by  neurone,  to  degen- 
erate.    In  tabes,  as  in  nmi 
other  primary  systaraic  dis' 
eases,  we  find  that  the  eri- 
dent  visible  anatomical  de- 
generation  of  the   different 
neurones    always    begins  in 
the    prolongations,    and   the 
destruction  of  the  cell  body 
itself  follows  later,  if  nt  nlL 
and     is     the     last     pr<.*ce«s. 
Since    the    prolongations  of 
the  spinal  ganglion-cells  are. 
first,  the  peripheral   sensory 
nerves,     and,     second,     the 
fibers    in    the   posterior  col- 
uiuns.  and.   in   part,  in  the 
posterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord,    we   understand,   with- 
out further  explanation.  lh«t 
the    anatomical    process    in 
tabes  must  manifest  itself  as 
a  degeneration   both  in  the 
peripheral  nerves  and  in  the 
posterior   columns    and  pos- 
terior   boms    of    the    spinal 
cord.     So  far  as  we  can  at 
presoTit   appreciate   the  eon* 
ditions,  the  spinal  process  o^ 
the  neurone  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  seem  to  be  affected  earlier,  noore  re^- 
larly,  and  more  extensively  than  the  peripheral  process;  but  it  seems  to  us  prob* 
able  that  there  are  individual  differences  in  this  respect,  and  that  raavi^    '""  -    iocs 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  in  different  cases  of  tabes  may  be   i  i  by 
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variations  in   the  particular  anatomical  localisation   of  the   tabetic   de- 
iration. 

If  we  examine  the  spinal  cord  of  a  patient  who  has  died  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  tabes,  the  smallness  and  thinness  of  the  cord  usually  strike  us  at  once.  The 
pia  mater  is  thickened  and  opaque,  especially  on  the  posterior  surface.  We  often 
see  the  posterior  columns  appearing  through  the  pia  as  a  gray  band  extending  the 
vhole  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  crr>38-section  we  notice  that  the  smulluess 
of  the  cord  is  due  chiefly  to  the  atrophy  of  the  posterior  coluninB,  whieli  is  often 
very  considerable.  These  no  longer  protrude  at  all  backward,  as  they  normally 
do,  but  seem  flut  and  sunken.  From  their  pronounced  gray  color  they  are  verj- 
plainly  distinguished  on  cross-section  from  the  rest  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
eord.  The  posterior  comua  of  the  gray  matter,  and  the  posterior  nerve-roots, 
show  exceptionally  a  considerable  atrophy,  and  appear  very  small  and  thin  and 
also  of  a  gray  color. 

Microscopic  examination  gives  more  exact  information  ns  to  the  extent  and 
dform  of  the  degeneration.  This  shows  (Fig.  V60,  a,  h,  c)  that  all  portions  of  the 
posterior  columns  are  not  nffovArd  in  Hke  manner,  but  only  those  portions  which 
contain  the  processes  and  eol  laterals  of  the  posterior  root -fibers,  which  therefore 
belong  to  the  system  of  Kpinnl  iziuifxliou  neurones.  The  other  tracts  (short  tracts, 
commissural  fibers)  are  spared.  The  degeneration  is  almost  always  most  intense 
in  the  lumbar  cord ;  here  it  affects  chiefly  the  middle  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
posterior  columns,  while  the  most  anterior  portion  and  the  so-called  dorso-median 
iacral  bundle  (Fig.  130,  e)  remain  normal  in  almost  all  cases.  These  are  indeed 
fibers  which  have  another  origin  and  du  not  belong  to  the  spinal  ganglion  system. 
In  the  dorsal  cord  (Fig.  130,  b)  the  posterior  columns  are  almost  completely  de- 
^nerated.  There  are  usnnlly  small  normal  areas  still  preserved  in  the  posterior 
external  and  the  most 
anterior  portions.  In 
the  cervical  cord  (see 
Fig.  130,  a)  the  so- 
called  columns  f>f  Gull 
•re  chiefly  affected, 
together  with  the  pn». 
longation  of  the  fibers 
from  the  root-zones  of 
the  lumbar  cord,  and 
:«lso  the  "  lateral  root- 
areas  " — that  is.  tho.«se 

portions  in  the  columns  of  Burdacb  where  fibers  enter  directly  from  the 
posterior  nerve-roots,  and  from  which  fibers  may  be  traced  farther  into 
the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  cornua;  but  the  so-called  posterior  external 
areas,  and  also  two  little  antero-lateral  areas,  remain  entirely,  or  at  least 
if  or  a  long  time,  free  from  the  disease,  i>efaiige  these  are  also  bundles  of  fibers 
hwhich  do  not  belong  to  the  system  *if  the  spinal  ganglia  or  posterior  roots.  If 
ivc  examine  cases  of  tabes  in  the  enrlier  stages  which  happen  to  come  to  autopsy, 
•me  find  in  the  posterior  cohamns  only  a  few  root  territories  affected — that  is, 
Ithe  fibors  arising  from  individual  spinal  ganglia  or  posterior  roots  and  lying  near 
one  another,  while  other  root  territories  remain  free  from  dogenonition  (Figs, 
131  and  132).  A  system  of  very  fine  filters,  entering  through  the  posterior  roots, 
is  affected  very  early,  ss  a  rule.  It  branches  outwjird  immedintely  after  the 
entrance  of  the  roots,  and  occupies  a  small  but  verj'  sharply  defined  territory  at 
[the  point  of  the  posterior  cornua,  between  the  posterior  and  la'teral  columns  (the 
0o-called  zone  of  Lissauer).  Tii  all  the  affected  root  territories  the  degeneration 
lowly  involves  fiber  after  fiber.    The  order  in  which  the  different  root  territories 
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degeuerate,  after  one  another  and  in  part  at  the  same  time  with  one  another,  u 
certainly  not  always  the  same  in  individual  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the  Taria- 
tions  in  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  neurones  of  the  lurabax 
and  lower  dorsal  spinal  ganylia  certainly  degenerate  first,  and  the  neuroue  sys- 
tems of  the  cervical  ganglia  later. 

We  must  state,  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  gray  matter  in  the 
disease,  that  the  posterior  comun,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  also  found  con- 
siderubly  affected,  which  is  explained  mainly  by  the  atrophy  of  the  posterior  root- 
fibers  which  enter  them  directly.  It  also  can  not  appear  strange  that  the  medul- 
lated  fibers  found  in  Clarke's  cohimns  seem  very  much  reduced  in  number,  since 
they  also  are  direct  processes  of  the  posterior  root-fibers.  The  cells  of  the  col- 
umns  of  Clarke  remain  normal.  The  gunglion-cells  of  the  posterior  horns,  which 
belong  to  the  second  sensory  neurones,  also  remain  normal,  and  no  changes  are 
found  in  the  proteases  of  these  cells  in  the  lateral  columns.  The  lateral  and  ante- 
rior columns  of  the  cord  usually  remain  unaltered  (vide  infra). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves — that  is,  peripheral  pro- 
cesses of  the  spinitl  ganglion-cells — are  by  no  means  spared.  In  all  cases  of  tahei 
which  have  been  carefully  examined  thus  far,  we  find  in  the  peripheral  neIT^ 
trunks  (sciatic,  crural,  etc.),  and  usually  still  more  in  the  finer  branches  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  a  considerable  number  of  degenerated  centripetal  fibers  (Dejerine, 
Oppenheim  and  Siemerling;  and  others).  We  regard  this  degeneration  as  precise- 
ly analogous  to  the  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  and  by  no  means  a  secondaiy 
degeneration.  Like  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  it  also  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  primary  disease  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurone  system.  Ib 
regard  to  the  cell-bodies  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  those  certainly  are  well  preserred 
fiir  a  long  time,  at  least  in  regard  to  their  external  aspect,  but  finally  we  may  find 
moro  or  less  definite  changes  in  them,  although  hardly  ever  complete  atrophy. 

The  anatomical  process  of  tabes  is  by  no  means  limited  exclusively  to  a 
chronic  degeneration  of  the  first  sensory  neurone  system.  Other  neiirones  and 
neurone  systems  may  also  be  involved  in  the  disease.  The  occasional  affection  of 
the  trigeminal  neurones  is  of  course  wholly  analogous  to  the  degeneration  of  the 
sensory  spinal  neurones;  but  other  regions  sometimes  become  degenerated,  etpe- 
cially  the  optic  nerve,  more  rarely  the  vagus  and  acoustic,  and  also  certain  motor 
regions,  especially  the  ocular  nerves,  other  peripheral  motor  nerves,  the  pyramidal 
lateral  tract,  etc.  We  will  retuni  more  fully  to  these  "  complications,"  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  to  these  rarer  localizations  of  the  tabetic  process,  in  the 
clinical  portion  of  this  chapter.  If  we  consider,  however,  that  the  whole  neurone 
territory  of  the  spinal  ganglia  evidently  contains  neurones  of  very  different 
physiological  importance  (fibers  for  the  conduction  of  the  different  qualities  of 
sensation,  for  the  co-ordination  of  movement,  for  the  innervation  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  for  reflex  processes,  etc.),  and  that  also  other  most  diverse  neurone 
territories  may  be  involved  in  tabes,  we  can  understand  that  tabes  can  be  termed, 
not  a  simple,  but  far  more  properly  a  "  comhined  systemic  disease." 

The  form  of  the  tabetic  affection  consists  of  a  primary  degenerative  atrophy  of 
the  nerve-fibers,  and  a  corresponding  secondary  increase  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  gray  color  of  the  posterior  columns  is  due  to  the  loss  of  the  medullary 
sheaths.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibers  advances  but  very  slowly,  we 
find  only  a  few  fatty  granular  cells.  In  old  cases  we  find  numerous  corpora 
amylacea,  whose  origin  and  significance  are  still  unknown.  The  thickening  of 
the  pia  mater  is  a  purely  secondary  phenomenon,  which  is  always  most  marked 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  periphery  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  atrophjr 
of  the  posterior  columns. 

Clinical  History. — A  disease  which  has  ns  its  bnsis  so  definite  and  strictly  lim- 
ited an  anatomical  change  as  is  the  case  with  tabes  dorsalis  would  alsn  W  '^"»- 
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pected  to  give  a  very  characteristic  clinical  picture.  Thia  suppoeition  is  entirely 
correct,  and  there  are  few  diseases  which  can  be  diagnosticated,  even  in  their 
earliest  stages,  with  as  much  certainty  as  tabes.  This  fact  is  explained  only  by 
regarding  tabes  aa  a  systemic  disease,  in  which  certain  systems  of  fibers  are  always 
affected,  while  others  are  as  constantly  spared  by  the  disease.  The  difference 
between  individual  cases  of  tabes  lies,  therefore,  less  in  the  symptoms  themselves 
than  in  their  intensity,  their  durutiuii,  and  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  In  this 
regard,  however,  the  differences  in  the  clinical  pictures  are  extremely  varied,  so 
that,  even  with  a  comparatively  great  personal  experience,  we  often  see  new  com- 
binations of  symptoms  and  also  peculiarities  in  their  course. 

For  the  majority  of  cases  we  may  sketch  the  following  general  description  of 
the  disease,  in  which  it  is  better  to  divide  the  whole  course  into  several  stages; 
but,  of  course,  this  division  can  have  only  a  schematic  value. 

Tabes  dorsalis  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  a  stage  of  initial  symptoms,  which  de- 
velop very  gradually  and  insidiously,  and  which  may  be  of  very  varying  dura- 
tion. The  most  characteristic  syinptonis  of  this  stage  are  those  of  sensory  irrita- 
tion, most  frequently  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  lightning-like,  "  lancinating  " 
pains  in  the  lower  extremities.  They  are  sometimes  very  severe,  but  at  other 
times  only  of  slight  intensity,  and  are  comparatively  little  noticed  by  the  patient, 
who  regards  them  as  **  rheumatism."  Many  patients  have  a  feeling  of  numbness 
and  tingling  id  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  especially  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  and 
there  is  often  a  pronounced  girdle  sensation  in  the  trunk.  In  some  cases,  too, 
neuralgic  and  migraine-tike  pains  in  the  head  may  appear  in  the  early  stages. 

Besides  these  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  which  may  often  be  for  years 
the  only  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains,  two  objective  symptoms  ap- 
pear very  early,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  incipient 
tabes:  the  disappearance  of  the  patellar  lefex  and  the  reflex  immobility  of  the 
pupils.  The  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex  is  the  most  constant  of  all  the  known 
symptoms  of  tabes.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  so  early  that  we  can  hardly  ever 
decide  with  exactness  tipon  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  reflex  immobility  of 
the  pupil — that  is,  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  contract  to  light,  while  the  changes 
on  accommodation  may  be  pprfeetly  retained — is.  indeed,  not  so  constant  as  the 
failare  of  the  patellar  reflex,  but  it  is  present  in  almost  all  cases.  If  all  three 
symptoms — lancinating  pains,  absence  of  patellar  reflex,  and  immobility  of  the 
pupils — are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  is  absolutely  certain. 
even  if  all  other  symptoms  are  wanting,  because  this  peculiar  combination  of 
three  such  apparently  heterogeneous  symptoms  is  seen  in  this  disease  alone.  If 
only  two  rtf  these  symptoms  are  present,  but  if  the  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils 
be  one,  the  diagnosis  ia  also  practically  certain  j  but  if  this  symptom  be  absent  we 
should  be  very  cautious  in  admitting  that  the  affection  is  genuine  tabes. 

Among  the  rarer  initial  symptoms  we  shall  also  learn  to  recognize  diplopia, 
caused  by  paralysis  of  certain  ocular  muscles,  and  loss  of  vision,  from  optic  atro- 
phy. In  many  other  cases  certain  disturbances  of  cutaneous  sensibility  (a  girdle 
feeling,  parsesthesia,  a  furry  feeling)  announce  the  approach  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  disturbances  in  micturition  appear  quite  early,  while  in  other  cases 
g^astric  crises  (vide  infra)  or  some  joint  affection  are  the  first  symptoms  which 
the  patient  notices. 

After  this  first  stage  of  the  disease  has  lasted  for  a  very  varying  period,  froui 
a  few  months  to  two  or  five  or  even  twenty  years,  the  second  stage  begins;  this 
vTO  usually  term  the  ataxic  stage  of  tabes. 

The  beginning  of  this  stage  is  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  disturbances  of 
gait.  The  gait  becomes  more  difHcult  and  more  uncertain,  and  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  which  we  will  describe  more  fully  later.  Careful  examination  shows 
that  the  disturbance  in  gait  is  due  not  to  a  paresis  of  the  muscles  but  to  a  disturb- 
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ance  of  co-ordination,  ataxia  of  the  lower  extremities.  This  symptom  nii 
increaees  very  slowly,  until  it  reaches  a  degree  where  the  patieut  can  walk  oul; 
with  assistance,  and  finally  can  not  walk  at  all.  There  is  often  later,  but  slmott 
always  not  for  yeara,  ataxia  of  the  upper  extremities. 

Besides  the  persisting  symptoms  of  the  first  stage,  there  are  often  now  mure 
marked  disturbances  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  ataxia.  The  paticul  has  a  feeliuK  u 
if  he  were  walking  on  wool,  felt,  or  similar  substances.  If  he  closes  his  eyta  thei* 
is  great  swaying  of  the  whole  body — "  Romberg's  symptom."  Physical  eimniai- 
tion  of  the  sensibility  almost  always  shows  considerable  disturbance  of  th*  oit** 
neous  sensibility,  especially  of  sensibility  to  pain,  or  even  of  other  form*  of  »o- 
sibitity,  A  loss  of  muscular  sense  is  very  common.  The  disturbances  of  mirtuti- 
tion,  such  as  incontinence,  jzrndually  become  more  marked,  and  very  often  cjrjuti* 
gradually  develops.  This  stage  also  may  last  for  years.  Sometimes  the  diM>«M 
seems  to  stand  still,  frequently  even  manifest  improvement  is  seen,  but  th««n  tbi 
condition  becomes  worse  again. 

The  third  stage,  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease,  develops  if  the  patient  haa 
not  previously  succumbed  to  an  intercurrent  disease.  The  symptoms  are  tha 
same  as  in  most  of  the  other  chmnic;  dist^ases  of  the  spiuul  cord.  The  patient 
gradually  becomes  more  and  mom  wretched  and  helpless,  and  finally  is  con&*o 
almost  wholly  to  his  bed.  The  ataxia  reaehes  an  extreme  degree,  and  finally  tlwxe 
is  sometimes  an  actual  motor  woikneaa  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  h^  h 
these  cases,  which  are  by  no  means  frequent,  we  are  correct  in  calling  the  tbird 
stage  of  tabes  the  "  paralytic  stage.''  A  severe  pyelo-cystitia  usually  ileri-Ioj^ 
bed-sores  appear,  and  dtntth  finally  frees  the  patient  from  his  Inmentnble  o>n- 
dition. 

We  must  now  complete  this  briefly  sketched  picture  of  tJie  diseaM  by  a  OM 
careful  description  of  the  ainKle  symptaras. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Motility  its  the  Extremities. — The  typical  motor  symp- 
tom of  developed  tabes  dorsalis  is  the  disturbance  of  co-ordination,  the  at»ii» 
(see  page  837).  This  in  almost  always  seen  in  the  lower  extremities  finL  To 
test  the  ataxia  it  i:^  moat  convenient  to  ask  the  patient  to  touch  the  knee-pan  <» 
one  leg  with  the  heel  of  the  other  foot  ("  knee-heel  test  **).  We  see  then  that  the 
leg  moved  is  often  carried  beyond  the  point  designated  several  times  bafoia 
it  reaches  it.  The  ataxia  is  often  noticeable,  even  in  crossing  one  Icf  o^w 
the  other,  as  the  leg  raised  nmkes  much  too  great  and  too  **  thrawiag"  • 
movement. 

The  alteration  of  the  gait  is  very  characteristic — the  ataxic  gait,  •"' 
we  can  often  perceive  the  patient's  disease  at  the  first  glance.  If  the  {>. 
down  and  tries  to  get  up  again  to  walk,  there  is  difficulty  in  rising.  He  8q>arat» 
his  leg:s  to  find  a  firm  point  of  support,  he  takes  a  stick  to  help  himself  if  ^ 
can,  and  he  often  gets  the  proper  balance  to  keep  himself  erect  only  after  arreral 
attempts.  The  gait  itself  is  straddling,  and  the  legs  are  raised  abnormally  ^^ 
and  set  down  wnth  a  stamp.  The  direction  of  the  gait,  however,  is  as  a  njl** 
well  preserved,  and  the  trunk  (rhh  infra)  is  often  but  little  involvetl  in  lb* 
swaying.  This  is  the  distinction  l>ri\vfH'n  the  ataxic  gait  of  tabes  (due  to  atari* 
of  the  legs)  and  the  staggering,  wavering  gait  in  cerebellar  disease  ("  cer«b«Ilw 
ataxia  "  with  ataxia  of  the  legs  and  trunk),  in  nniltiple  sclerosis,  etc.  If  we  h»^< 
the  patient  turn  rapidly  or  make  a  proper  military-  "about  face."  the  unoertaioty 
of  movement  is  still  more  marked,  as  it  also  is  if  the  patient  rises  suddenlr  anfl 
begins  to  walk  or  makes  a  sudden  halt  when  walking.  These  methods  of  t<«tin| 
are  therefore  especially  suitable  for  ascertaining  the  first  beginnings  of  aiaxi*- 
Very  often  the  first  uncertainty  in  the  gait  is  noticed  in  going  down-staiif.  I»" 
cause  the  patient  can  not  put  his  foot  securely  on  the  next  "^tep  |v>low.  Gi^i»* 
up-stairs  is  at  first  far  less  affected  because  the  perpendicular  rise  of  ihtt  »J- '"■ 
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prevents  any  excessive  movement.  If  the  ataxiu  reachca  a  higher  degree,  most 
tabid  patients  always  walk  with  a  stick  and  control  the  movements  of  their  legs 
by  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  as  they  walk.  This  control  i&  particularly 
necessary  when  the  sensibility  of  the  legs,  especially  the  museulur  sensibility,  is 
diminished  at  the  same  time. 

Id  more  advanced  cases  the  ataxia  becomes  apparent  even  ou  atunding  with 
the  feet  close  together  (static  ataxia).  We  see  continually  in  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  the  legs  slight  contractions  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  con- 
stantly shifting  equilibrium.  These  contractions  become  much  more  marked  as 
Boon  as  the  patient  stands  with  his  eyes  shut.  There  is  then  usually  an  evident 
swaying  of  the  body,  which  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  patient  is  in  dimger  of 
falling.  This  phenomenon  (Romberg's  symptom)  is  due  chiefly  to  the  defective 
control  of  the  muscular  movements,  which  are  necessary  to  preaer%'e  the  equilibri- 
um, as  a  result  of  the  impaired  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
that  of  the  joiuts  and  the  muscles  themselves.  If  this  control  be  supplied  by  the 
eyes,  the  swaying  is  insignificant,  but  it  at  once  becomes  more  marked  if  the  con- 
trol by  the  eyes  is  lost.  From  a  like  reason  it  is  much  harder  for  most  ataxic 
patients  to  walk  in  the  dark  than  by  dnylight. 

In  many  cases  of  tnlies,  especially  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  ihe  co- 
ordination of  the  maintenance  of  the  position  of  the  trunk  is  evidently  dis- 
turbed. Such  patients  finally  can  not  sit  up,  since  the  trunk  sways  so  much.  The 
gait  of  tabid  patients  with  great  ataxia  of  the  trunk  is  still  more  uncertain  and 
also  plainly  staggering. 

If  ataxia  of  the  upper  extremities  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  is 
easily  recogtiized  if  the  patient  tries  to  take  hold  of  some  definite  object,  such 
aa  his  ear,  or  if  hr  lirings  the  tips  of  his  two  forefingers  together  from  a  certain 
distance,  or  if  he  tries  t<»  touch  exactly  with  the  tip  of  his  fitiger  the  finger  of  the 
physician  when  held  before  him.  The  ataxia  ia  of  course  also  appmrent  in  all  tine 
complicated  movements  (eating,  sewing,  writing,  tying  a  knot,  drawing  straight 
lines,  etc.).  The  movements  are  irregular  and  uncertain,  and  the  excursions  are 
marked.  If  there  be  at  the  same  time  any  sensory  disturbance  in  the  anns.  the 
anomaly  in  their  movements  is  still  greater  with  the  eyes  shut. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  much  argued  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ataxia  in 
tabcH  dorsalis.  The  main  reason  why  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  an  in- 
controvertible explanation  of  the  ctccurrence  of  ataxia  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  know  and  to  analyze  with  suflicient  accuracy  the 
process  of  normal  co-ordination  of  motion  (page  SSI) ;  for  manifestly  every  theory 
as  to  the  causes  of  ataxia  must  begin  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  normal  movements.  If  we  try  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  this,  the  most 
essential  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  co-ordination  of  motion  is  not  a  con- 
genital function,  bnt  n  power  of  our  organs  of  motion  acquired  by  practice.  The 
movements  of  little  r-hildren  who  are  learning  to  walk  are  ataxie,  anil  cvvn  in 
later  life  it  often  happenn  that  we  have  to  learn  how  to  perform  certain  compli- 
cated and  difficult  movements  (so-called  manual  dexterity,  exen-ises  of  .skill ).  We 
can  get  no  other  idea  of  this  "  learning  how  to  co-ordinate  "  than  that  it  takes 
place  by  the  aid  of  the  constant  action  of  controlling  and  correcting  impressions 
coming  from  the  periphery — that  is,  centripetal — but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  actions  are  mainly  unconscious.  The  surer  we  become  in  the  execution  of 
the  movements,  the  more  the  regulatory  influence  of  the  centripetal  irritations 
falls  into  the  background,  without  ever  wholly  disappearing.  In  these  cases  we 
must  not  consider,  by  any  nu-Miis.  merely  the  irritations  which  are  brought  to  the 
central  organs  from  the  skin  of  the  parts  moved;  but  we  should  con^sider,  just  as 
much  or  even  more,  those  irritations  which  are  duo  to  the  varjnng  tension  and 
position  of  the  deeper  parts,  the  muscles,  the  fascia*,  the  ligaments,  and  the  nrticu- 


lar  surfacea.    Even  the  apecial  organs  of  sense,  particularly  the  eye,  under  somfr 
circumstances,  assist  materially  in  regulating  motion- 

A  disturbance  of  co-ordination  must  accordingly  take  place  when  this  con- 
stant regulation  of  our  movements  by  centripetal  irritations  ceases.  Since  the 
anatomical  lesion  in  tabes,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  a  degen- 
eration of  centripetal  systems  of  fibers  passing  through  the  posterior  root*,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  in  our  opinion  that  tabetic  ataxia  is  due  to  the  degeuora- 
tion  of  centripetal  fibers  regulating  movements;  but  we  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  th^e  centripetal  co-ordinating  fibers  must  not  be  identified  without  further 
proof  with  the  centripetal  fibers  serving  for  conscious  sensibility,  for  we  can  by 
no  means  establish  a  parallelism  between  the  degree  of  ataxia  and  the  severity  of 
the  sensory  disturbances  (in  the  skin  and  in  the  muscles),  although  of  course 
disturbances  of  co-ordination  and  disturbances  of  sensibility  very  often  co-exi*t 
in  this  disease.  There  are,  however,  undoubtedly  cases  nf  tabes  with  markol 
ataxia  of  the  legs  in  which  we  can  find  on  examination  only  slight  disturbances 
of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility.  This  is  still  more  frequently  the  case 
in  other  diseases  attended  with  ataxia. 

We  may  therefore  very  well  imagine  that  ataxia  is  tlie  consequence  of  a 
degeneration  of  those  collaterals  which  go  from  the  centrixJetal  neurones  to  the 
motor  ganglion-cells,  and  there  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  strength  of 
motor  innervation,  although  there  are  still  enough  conducting  paths  to  conduct 
sensory  impressions  to  the  centers  of  conscioitsneas.  We  do  not  as  yet  know, 
however,  in  what  part  of  the  motor  tract  the  regulatory  influence  of  centripetal 
irritations  takes  place;  whether  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  corJ,. 
which  is  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  theory  of  tabetic  ataxia,  or  higher  up  in 
the  motor  cortex  or  in  part  in  the  cerebellum,  etc.  This  can  be  made  perfectly 
clear  only  by  further  investigation. 

x'i.taxia  is  the  chief  motor  disturbance  in  tabes.  The  crude  strength  of  the 
muscles  may  be  perfectly  normal,  and  it  is  chiefly  a  service  of  Duchenne's  to  have 
made  clear  for  the  first  time  the  principal  distinction  between  ataxia  and  paraly- 
sis. Ho  showed  that  ataxics,  who  can  no  longer  walk  a  step  alone,  can  never- 
theless exert  the  greatest  strength  with  their  legs.  We  have  ourselves  treated  a 
teacher  of  gymnastics  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  marked  ataxia  of  the  arms,  had 
still  so  much  strength  in  them  that  he  could  support  himself  in  bed  on  hi* 
arms  and  keep  hi^*  whole  body,  with  his  legs  extended,  in  the  air.  It  sometime* 
happens,  however,  that  the  crude  strength  also  disappears  in  tabes,  and  that 
the  muscles  become  ytaretic.  There  may  be  a  simulation  of  a  certain  "  pseudo- 
paresis."  since  the  patient  with  severe  ataxia  loses  the  ability  to  concentrate  his 
muscular  strength  in  the  necessary  direction.  There  is  also  in  t-abes  occasionally, 
as  we  have  said,  an  actual  paralysis  of  the  legs  ultimately.  We  have  stated 
above  that  even  a  complete  paraplegia  may  finally  develop  in  the  course  of  ihe 
disease.  In  these  cases  we  find,  on  anatomical  examination,  that  the  process  is  no- 
longer  confined  to  the  posterior  columns,  hut  that  there  is  also  a  systemic  de- 
generation of  the  lateral  pyrnmidal  motor  tniets  in  the  lumbar  cord.  In  some 
cases  paraplegia  has  been  obsei-ved  tu  come  on  quite  suddenly  even  in  the  eorly 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  usually  to  disappear  again  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Its  origin  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  rare  paralyses  of  certain  motor 
nerves  have  another  significance.  They  have  usually  been  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  and  affect  the  ra<ltiil,  peroneal,  accessory,  etc.  They  are 
probably  due  to  changes  in  the  alTected  peripheral  nerves,  but  ns  a  rule  they  are 
transitory,  and,  in  our  opinion,  so  far  as  they  are  not  accidental  complications 
(sufh  as  pressure  paralyses),  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with  tabetic 
nculo-motor  paraly-ses  {vidf.  infra). 

We  may  add,  finally,  that  slight  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  slig-ht  t\ritr}i- 
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lugs  in  the  muscles,  especially  iu  the  fiugers,  are  not  uncorainou,  but  they  are 
noticed  only  when  the  attention  is  especially  directed  to  them.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  how  they  arise;  perhaps  they  are  of  redex  origin,  or  perhaps  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  ataxia  and  loss  of  miuscle  sense. 

The  condition  of  the  muscles  on  passive  motion  is  very  churucteristic.  We 
notice  in  most  cases  a  ver>'  striking  flaccidity  of  the  limbs,  so  that  there  is  hardly 
any  muscular  resistance  to  be  felt.  In  bedridden  tabid  patients  we  can  often,  for 
example,  flex  the  leg  with  east'  at  the  hip  far  enough  to  touch  the  head.  There 
is  evidently  a  diminution  of  muscular  tonus,  a  so-called  hypotonia  of  the  muscles. 
Since  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  normal  muscular  tonus  is  of 
leflex  origin,  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  <.'<innection  between  the  absence  of  muscular 
tonus  and  the  loss  of  centripetal  irritations.  The  diminution  of  the  muscular 
tonus  in  tabes  is  evidently  in  close  relation  to  the  absence  of  the  trndnn  reflexes. 

The  electrical  exeitnbility  of  the  ner>'es  and  muscles  remains  perfectly  normal 
in  uncomplicated  tabes. 

2.  DiSTUKBWi  Es  OF  THE  Cl'taneoub  ani«  Mi.'scuuAR  Sensfbii.ity. — As  we  have 
already  said,  tabes  begins,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  with  symptoms  of  sen- 
BLtry  irritation,  which  usually  persist  in  the  later  conrse  of  the  disease.  Be- 
sides the  simple  pariesthesia — the  feeling  of  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  legs» 
and  sometimes,  too,  a  simitar  feeling  which  appears  quite  early  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremities (especially  often,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  ulnar  region) — the  tabetic 
pains  are  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  intensity  of  the  pains  differs  very  much  in  different  cases;  but  we  very 
rarely  see  a  complete  absence  of  them.  The  patient's  attention  is  often 
dirst  called  to  his  slight  and  infrequent  pains  by  direet  questioning;  but  in 
Some  cases  the  severe  pains  are  a  constant  distress  to  him.  The  pains  most 
characteristic  of  tabes  are  the  lightning-like,  **  lancinating  "  pains,  which  shoot 
like  neuralgic  pains  for  some  distance  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  They  often 
^come  on  in  very  severe  paroxysms  ("  pain  crises,"  sometimes  associated  with  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  general  condition,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.),  last  one  or 
more  days,  and  then  disappear  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  There  are  also  hctring. 
Stabbing  pains,  which  are  fixed  at  one  point  nnd  hove  their  seat  especially  in  the 
yicinity  of  the  joint*;  and  finally  "  eonstrii'ling  pains,"  which  are  felt  most  fre- 
quently in  the  back  and  loins.  The  well-known  **  girdle  feeling  *'  of  tabid  patients 
that  is,  the  sensation  of  a  band  tightly  encircling  the  trunk,  or  a  tight,  "  drown- 
together"  pressure  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  trunk — is  a  similar  symptom  of 
feensory  irritation.  The  girdle  feeling  is  manifestly  due  ti>  irritative  processes 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  nerves.  Since  it  is  compara- 
tively frequent,  and  often  appears  quite  earlj%  it  also  has  a  certain  diagnostic 
significance. 

The  tabetic  pains  almost  always  show  themselves  first  in  the  legs,  but  partes- 
thesia  also  occurs,  and  often  very  early,  in  the  intercostal  region  (girdle  sen- 
sation). In  the  ulnar  region  quite  analogous  pains  sometimes  appear,  nnd  in 
▼ery  advanced  cases  we  have  also  observed  pains  in  the  region  of  the  occipital 
nerves  and  of  the  trigeminus.  On  the  other  hand,  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face, 
Bapecially  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  nerve,  or  in  the  occiput,  or  even  migraine- 
^ke  attacks,  also  occur,  even  in  the  initial  stage  of  tabes,  as  we  have  ourselves 
observed.  In  some  cases  the  lancinating  pains  in  tabes  may  be  accomjvanierl  by 
the  appearance  of  herpes  zoster. 

Usually  nmeh  later  than  the  pains  appears  also  a  diminution  of  sensibility 
irhich  can  be  made  out  objectively.  As  a  rule,  it  may  he  stated  that  in  most,  but 
ot  in  all,  cases  of  tabes  the  sensibility  does  not  remain  normal;  although  well- 
larked  antesthesia  never  appears  until  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  form  of  the  disturbances  of  sensibility  varies  extremely,  and  no  disease 
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furnishes  so  many  opportunities  for  the  study  of  interesting  detail*  j 
of  anomalies  of  sensation  na  tabes  dorsalis.    Our  knowledge  of  the  tx 
partial  paralyses  of  sensation  especially  is  very  largely  based  on  the  exai 
of  tabid  patients.    In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  condition 
cutaneous  sensibility  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nece&sary  to  test  eansfully  all 
different   qualities  of  sensation.     Beginning  with   the  examination  of 
sensibility  tn  contact  (tactile  sense),  we  often  find  this  very  well  presei 
in  iidvaiiced  cases.     There  is  often,  of  course,  a  certain  blunting^  of  aetuu 
A  sliffht  touch  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  is  often,  even  in  the  early  sUigw. 
lon^r  felt,  or  felt  only  very  indistinctly,  on  the  lower  legs  and  feet,  or  on  w 
zones  on  the  trunk  (vide  infra).     The  disturbance  of  the  sen.sibility  to  |itiD 
more  marked.     A  blunting  of  the  sensibility  to  pain  on  the  logs  is  one  of 
most  constant  and  early  symptoms  of  tabes,  but,  in  order  to  determine  it.  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  teat  at  first  only  by  brief  pricks.    We  then  find,  as  a 
that  such  pricks  can   not  be  positively  distinguished   from  a   touch  with 
bead  of  the  pin  or  with  tbf  finger,  bwause  the  specific  pensation  of  pain  fmta 
pin-prick  is  lost.    The  case  ta  quite  different  if  we  keep  up  a  continuous  pin-pri': 
In  that  case  the  patient  at  first  usually  feels  only  a  painless  ttiuch,  but  ufti-r 
short  time  (sonietimea  only  some  seconds  later)  there  ensues  often  con>idpr»bl#| 
pain  aeromi)niiied  by  a  reflex  twitch  in  the  leg  pricked.    This  symptom  w.n«  fnf 
nierly  explained  by  Xaunyn,  E.  Remak,  and  others  as  "double  sensation,"  dt>e  to 
"  delayed  conduction  of  tin-  sensibility  to  pain."  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  dfp«*mi 
ent  merely  upon  the  slow  summation  of  pain  irritation  which  requires  a  joivrr 
time  (vide  page  793),  but  there  is  also  perhaps  a  delay  in  conduction.*    Ihil^j 
in  far-ndvunced  cases  am  the  analgesia.  t'S{>eciBlly  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  idui 
reach  so  great  a  «legrre  that  even  rontinuous  painful  irritants  can  no  !'• 
a  sensation  of  pain.     The  patient   may  he  nearly  or  wholly  inseiisn 
pin-prifka  or  strong  fnradic  rurrents. 

The  after-sensations  of  tabid  patients  are  another  peculiar  symptom.    It  n»Jf ' 
happen  that  a  patient  after  a  single  prick  may  have  five,  six,  or  more  pftinlul 
after-sensations  at  varying  intervals. 

Disturbiint'eii  of  the  sense  of  pressure,  and  still  more  that  of  temperatttir.  *» 
also  quite  frequently  found,  especifllly  as  partial  paralyses  of  sensation,  when  tlw 
sensibility  is  otherwise  well  preserved.  We  should  note  partienlnrly  the  ixruT 
renoe  of  partisil  ana'stbesia  of  the  sensibility  Jo  heat  or  cold.  On  the  other  handL 
the  senatbility  to  temperature  may  sometimes  be  very  keen,  while  in  other  »• 
spects  there  is  quite  a  high  degree  of  ana&sthesia.  Fischer  has  termed  A  p*culitr 
diaturbanee  of  seusihility  oceurring  in  tabes,  polyiesthesia ;  the  patient  a««ertA. 
when  examined  with  an  festhesiometer,  that  he  feels  several  (four  or  fire)  points 
although  he  waa  touehed  with  but  one. 

The  considerable  anomalies  of  the  muscular  sense,  which  are  often  to  be  mad' 
out  in  more  advanced  cases,  have  a  special  interest  (see  page  794).  If  the  pttirtl 
shutj*  his  eyes,  he  is  often  entirely  unaware  of  the  situation  and  i)osilion  of  hu 
limbs.  He  makes  an  indefinite  or  wholly  false  report  as  to  the  direction  Uii 
extent  of  passive  motions.!  If  the  muscular  sense  in  the  arms  be  distarbed.  $oi 
we  put  the  arms  into  any  unusual  position,  the  patient  has  considerable  troabV 
in  bringing  the  hands  together  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  gropes  about  in  Ur 
with  his  arms  until  he  accidentally  touches  one  arm  with  the  other  hand. 


*  If,  whilii  the  pHticnt*i«  vyes  nre  Kbut,  wo  prick  the  \eg  And  the  arm  or  neck  a*  ncuij  mf^M 
at  the  Hnme  time,  the  prick  on  the  Icir  would  iieoeJaArily  be  foU  aiaob  Uur  Uian  tliat  or  tk*  aiik 
thoro  i«  a  delavml  coiKluct'on  of  itensory  impreMioDA  from  the  log;  but  w«  have  nr*«rai>/KlM* 
nhlf  tn  nmko  out  thin  pc»tnVitioii  with  cLTtainty. 

*  W(«  (iMii  <lc4rnt>e  difl'erciii  lettoni  nod  Hi;nre«  in  the  air  with  th«  pat)«nt^  ntivniitlca.  m' *7 
wlnilntr  tJii-y  ciin  lio  o(irre<jtly  rcc«>iruiied  with  the  eye*  shtat. 
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then  he  feels  down  this  to  I  he  hund.  The  notion  uf  ataxia  and  muscular  anaes- 
thesia are  accordingly  combiued  in  these  cases.  Pit  res  has  lately  described  pe- 
culiar attacks  of  muscular  rit,'idity»  uud  attacks  of  a  decided  feeling  of  fatigue  in 
the  muscles,  apparently  coming  on  spontaneously  in  incipient  tabes  ('*  crises  de 
courbaiure  rmisculaire  "), 

The  limitation  of  the  anKsthelic  or  hypoiesthcsic  cutaneous  territories  is  of 
much  interest,  if  we  consider  them  with  regard  to  the  territories  of  distribution 
of  the  different  spinal  gan^'lia  (page  VM  et  seq.).  We  would  mention  in  par- 
ticular that  in  the  very  early  stages  nf  the  disease  we  can  often  Hnd  one  or  more 
girdling  zones  of  hypereesthesin  [or  hypoalgesia]  on  the  trunk,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  and  middle  dorsal  nerves  (Hit«g  and  Liihr  and  •>thera).  In 
the  legs  very  anaesthetic  and  more  sensitive  regions  sometimes  alternate. 

Only  in  rare  and  far-advanced  eases  is  there  finally  a  complete  aniestheaia  of 
the  lower,  and  exceptionally  of  the  upper  extremities.  We  then  see  also  at  times 
disturbances  of  sensibility  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminus,  in  the  skin  of  the  face. 
We  must  also  mention  the  fact  that  the  peripheral  nerve-trunks,  especially  the 
ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  arfi  often  insensitive  to  direct  pressure  (ulnar  phe- 
nomenon [Biemacki^s  symQtom]). 

That  the  cause  of  all  these  disturbances  of  sensation  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  disease  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurones  needs  no  furtlier  argumojit.  It  is  a 
question  only  what  share  the  peripheral  nerves  and  what  share  the  spinal  fibers 
and  cells  have  in  the  causation,  and  how  far  in  general  such  a  localization  of  the 
symptom  is  justified.  In  general  we  regard  it  as  most  probable  that  the  tabetic 
pains  and  para^sthesiie  are  due  to  irritation  in  the  processes  of  the  spiuul  jcangiia 
leading  to  the  peripherj'^ — that  is,  in  the  sensory  peripheral  nerves.  Aniesthesia 
must  of  course  arise  from  any  degenerative  destruction  of  sens<iry  fibers.  If  there 
is  marked  anaesthesia,  iind  especifilly  analgesia  and  thermoanaBSthesia,  we  may 
always  assume  an  iitrfiphy  of  the  root-fibers  entering  th^  posterior  horns.  With 
sensory  disturbances  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminus,  we  may  look  for  anatomical 
disturbances  in  the  neurones  of  this  neiTre. 

3.  Disturbances  of  nrE  Reflexes. — The  cutaneous  reflexes  show  no  constant 
changes  in  tabes.  They  are  usually  approximately  normal,  but  sometimes  they 
are  diminished,  especially  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  marked  disturbance  of 
sensibility.  In  many  respects  their  condition  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  the 
sensibility  to  pain.  The  abdominal  and  cremaster  reflexes  are  often  preserved  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  absence  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  especially  of  the  patellar  and  Achilles 
tendon  reflexes,  is,  however,  an  almost  constant  sign  of  tabes,  and  is  a  sign  of  the 
highest  diagnostic  value.  As  we  have  alnnidy  said,  the  disappearance  of  the 
patellar  reflex  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  is  therefore  of 
the  grualest  significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  initial  tabes.  Since  this  sympTmn 
was  iirst  discovered  by  Westphal  it  is  not  infrequently  called  "Westphal's  sign."^ 
There  are  certainly  cases  of  tubes  in  which  the  patellar  reflex  may  persist  for  a 
long  time,  in  spite  of  the  developmeut  of  many  other  morbid  symptoms.  These, 
however,  are  only  very  rare  exceptions,  whicli  do  not  disprove  the  nile,  and  do 
not  at  aU  contradict  our  general  views  as  to  tubes.  In  individual  cases  those 
fibers  which  serve  to  set  free  the  reflex  may  be  spared  for  a  long  time,  just  as 
any  other  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease  may  under  some  cireumstancea 
occasionally  be  absent.  Concernitig  the  precise  anatomical  cause  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  patellar  reflex,  it  can  be  due  only  to  a  degeneration  in  the 
centripetal  portion  of  the  affected  reflex  arc — that  is,  only  in  the  fibers  which 
belong  in  the  territory  of  the  posterior  roots.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that 
disease  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  posterior  columns  in  the  lumbar  cord  (that  is, 
tbe  foot-eones,  see  Fig.  132)  always  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a  failure  of  the 
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patellar  reflex.  The  tiircct  mcchiiriit^al  irritahility  of  thc^  muscles,  especially  of  tie 
quadriceps,  is  almost  always  rotaiiu-d  in  tabes. 

4.    DlSTUKBANCES   IN   TtIK    EvK   AND   THE   OTHER   OrGANS   OF    SPECIAL    SeNSK.— The 

justification  for  regardiug  tabes  as  a  combined  systemic  disease  lies  in  the  fre- 
quency witli  which  certain  cerebral  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  spinal,  are  found 
in  it. 

The  aymptoms  in  the  eyes  deserve  the  first  attentiou.    We  find,  of  coiirsenflt 
in  all  cases,  but  still  in  the  great  majority  of  them,  that  the  pupils  show  no 

trace  of  contraction  to  light, 
although      the      well  -  known 
changes  in  the  pupils  are,  as 
a    rule,    yet    not    invariably, 
very  manifest  upon  any  vnria- 
tion  of  the  accoramod.itiou— 
dilatation    of    the    piipils  on 
looking  at  distant  objects  wili 
approximately  parallel  axes  of 
vision  and  contraction  of  the 
pupils  on  fixing  a  near  objert 
with  the  greatest  possible  con- 
vergence of  the  eyeballs.    W* 
give    this    phenomenon,    first 
described   by    Argyll   Bobert- 
Bon,  but  the  precise  anatom- 
ical cause  of  which  is  not  .T<?t 
known,  the  name  of  reflex  im- 
mobility of  the  pupils  with  re- 
tained mobility  on  accommo- 
dation    [reflex     iridoplegia]. 
It    is    a    very    characteristic 
feature  that  the  immobile  pu- 
pils   are    often    not    perff-ctlj 
round,  but  on  careful  inspec- 
tion seem  rather  irre<nil*'  or 
polygonal.      As    we    h.-ive   al- 
ready said,  the  immobility  of 
the  pupils  is  often  a  very  early 
symptom,  so  that  it  also  has  a  very  great  dint^nostic  importance,  the  more  w 
that  it  is  rarely  found  except  in  genuine  tabes  and  the  allied  general  paralysis. 
In  regard  to  the  average  size  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often  about  normal,  but  we 
very  often  fijid  tidlh  pupils  unusually  contracted  (spinal  uiyosis)  or  m.ore  rarel.' 
dilated.     Quite  frequently  we  find  in  tabes  inequality  of  the  pupils  and,  as  » 
rare  symptrtm,  a  .-striking  change  in  tbe  size  of  the  pupils,  so  that  first  one  and 
then  the  other  pupil   is   the   larger   ("springing  pupil").     We    may   also 
that  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  which  is  normally  produced  by  painful  irri 
of  the  skin  of  the  cheek  is  often  absent  in  tabes  (Erb). 

The  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  in  tabe.<«  are  also  very  interesting  (see  Fif 
183).  They  are  usually  unilatt^ral,  but  sometimes  bilateral,  and  often  appear 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  so  that  diplopia  may  bo  the  first  snbjecti*^ 
symptom  of  which  the  piitictit  complains.  In  every  sudden  oculo-motor  or  abdu- 
ccns  paralysis,  couiing  on  without  any  other  cause,  we  must  think  of  the  powibil- 
ity  of  an  incipient  tabes.  It  is  remarkable  thnt  these  paralyses  in  many  c«*«e 
disappear  permanently  and  entirely  after  some  time,  but  it  is  always  possible  tlul 
they  may  recur  later.    We  once  saw  a  case  of  tabes  with  pronounced  peri*idioil 
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oculo-motor  paralysis  {vide  page  857).  The  oeulo-inotor  paralysis,  b<»wever,  when 
it  has  ouce  appeared,  may  Ite  pertuani>nt.  as  we  have  rwpi'iUcily  seen,  especially 
in  a  case  with  bilateral  abducens  and  uiiiliitoral  oculo- motor  paralysis,  and  also  in 
a  case  with  almost  complete  bilateral  oculo-motor  paralysis.  In  the  autopsies  on 
such  cases  we  find  the  trunks  of  the  affected  nerves  and  their  nuclei  markedly 
atrophic  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  temporary  ocular  paralyses  in  tabetic 
patients  depend  upon  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

The  third  complication  in  the  eyes  in  tabes  is  optic  atrophy.  It  occurs  in 
about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  is  usually  an  initial  i*ynipti»m,  at 
a  time  when  the  absence  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  which  may  usually  nl>n  be  no- 
ticed, is  the  only  thitig-,  except  this,  to  rouiiLT  the-  diag^iutsis  tif  the  (lisc.ise  pos- 
sible. The  patient  complains  of  diminution  of  vision;  and  the  power  to  distin- 
gruish  colors,  especially  green,  disappears  quite  early.  On  objective  examination, 
we  find,  besides  this  anomaly  in  the  color  sease,  usually  a  limitation  of  the  field  of 
vision,  and  the  beginning  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve  can  easily  be  made 
out  on  ophthalmoscopic  exumitialion.  The  affection  sometimes  makes  little  halts 
and  slight  apparent  ituprovements,  but  it  usually  cuds  with  complete  blindness. 
The  optic  atrophy  more  rarely  may  not  !ip{>nar  until  thu  Inter  stages  of  ihe  dis- 
ease, when  all  the  other  symptoms  arc  aln-jidy  fully  developed. 

Auditory  disturbisnces  are  much  rarer  than  those  of  sifiht.  but  they  also  occur. 
The  cause,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases,  is  an  atrophy  of  the  acoustic  nerve. 
We  had  a  patient  with  tabes  under  treatment  for  a  long  time  who  was  finally 
entirely  blind  in  both  eyes,  entir«>ly  deaf  in  both  ears,  and  almost  entirely  anies- 
thetic  up  to  the  forehead.  The  only  possible  way  of  commiiniration  was  by  writ- 
ing the  different  letters  of  each  word  on  his  forehead  with  tbe  finger!  Symp- 
toms are  also  frequently  seen  whifh  resemble  those  of  Meniere's  disease — tin- 
nitus, vertigo,  and  deafness. 

Changes  in  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  have  been  observed  only  in  a  few 
cases. 

5.  Disturbances  in  the  Bladder,  the  REfTtM,  and  the  Sexual  Organs.— Diffi- 
culty in  emptying  the  bladder  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  in  the  later  stages 
of  tabes.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  appears  very  early.  The  pntient  feels  the  desire 
to  urinate  more  frequently  than  normal,  there  is  often  a  slight  involuntary  mic- 
turition or  dribbling  of  urine,  snd  at  other  times  there  is  retention  of  urine, 
sometimes  coming  on  quite  suddenly;  in  ndvanced  stages  there  is  frequently 
complete  incontinence.  A  cystitis  very  often  develops  as  a  result  of  all  these 
disturbances,  which  may  be  the  starting-point  of  severe  pyelo-cystitis  and  pyelo- 
nephritis, and  thus  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Persistent  constipation  is  also  a  very  frequent  symptom  of  tabes,  tbe  reason 
for  which  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  defective  reflex  excitation  of  intestinal 
peristalsis.  The  constipation  mny  in  many  cases  give  rise  to  very  pninful  sensa- 
tions in  the  loins  and  abdomen.  The  coccytrodynia,  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
tabes.  liMS  already  been  mentioned  (see  pnge  ft2<'»).  Incontinence  of  fteces  occurs 
quite  rarely  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disense. 

A  diminution  in  sexual  power  is  found  almost  constantly  in  advanced  cases; 
and  it  is  also  often  one  of  the  initial  symptoms. 

6.  Symptoms  in  the  Internal  Organs.^ We  see,  not  very  infrequently,  in  tabes 
certain  nervous  symptoms  in  the  internal  organs  which  are  in  part  very  charac- 
teristic. The  most  important  and  the  most  frequent  are  the  so-called  "gastric 
crises."  These  almost  always  come  on  suddenly  and  paroxyemnlly,  and  consist 
of  an  extremely  severe  rnrdialgie  pain,  which  is  accompanied  by  violent  vomiting. 
The  vomitus  usually  consists  of  fluid  slimy  masses  stained  with  bile,  and  usually 
contains  so  much  liydrfH^hloric  acid  that  we  cnn  call  it  an  actu'^l  hypersecretion 
Cvide  page  459).    In  these  attncks  the  patient  feels  veiy  wretched,  and  there  is 
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often  at  the  same  time  palpitation,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  Tertigo,  «1e.  TV 
attacks  last  about  two  or  three  days.  In  many  patients  they  are  repeated  erti? 
few  months.  As  we  have  said,  the  gastric  crises  may  appear  very  earl;.  W« 
ourselves  know  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  severe  g'astric  crifiea,  a  Mrioai  p> 
trie  affection  has  been  falsely'  diagnosticated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  diaeair. 
Attacks  of  diarrha>a.  "  intestinal  crises,"  usually  not  associated  with  paio.  lutr- 
also  been  rejjeatedly  observed. 

We  terra  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea  "  laryngeal  crises."  These  dapMul  |W- 
haps  upon  a  (reflejc?)  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  may  attain  a  very  alamuDgdMKrer. 
They  are  also  associated  with  a  severe  spasmodic  nervous  cough  like  on  itt 
of  whooping-cough.  These  laryngeal  crises  may  come  on  so  suddenly  tbst 
patient  may  sink  to  the  flour  with  aymptoras  of  the  must  extreme  enflixntifl 
Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (posterior  crino-arj-tienoids)  baa  alao 
observed,  and  it  is  analuguus  to  the  other  tabetic  paralyses  (c>oular  muscle 
We  may  assume  changes  in  the  vagus-accessory  nucleus,  or  in  the  vagus 
rent  itself  (Oppenheiin),  ns  the  anatomical  cause  of  all  these  symptoms. 

In  a  few  cases  "renal  crises"  {^^  crises  nephritiquea^^)   have  also  be«;ti 
scribed.    They  consist  of  severe  attacks  of  pain,  like  renal  colic.    French  ant 
also  describe  "  urethral  crises  "  and  "  crises  clitoridiennes,''  the  paroxy«m»l 
pearance  of  voluptuous  feelings  with  a  vngrinal  setiretion  in  women,  in  the  kg 
ning  of  the  disease. 

We  may  mention,  finally,  that  we  sometimes  st»e  in  tabetic  patients  a  c«in»l*alj 
and  very  great  frequency  of  the  pulse,  100  to  120  a  minute.    We  also  fivqiKrit 

see  the  conibiuation  of  tubes  with  aortic 

sufficiency  which  has  been  mentioucd 
some  authors.  The  essential  connection 
tween  the  two  affections  lies  probably  in 
previous  syphilis. 

7.  Trophic  Distlirbances.  —  Alt 
trophic  disturbances  are  wholly  ab»frn 
numy  cases  of  tabes,  they  may,  on  tho  ol 
hiuiii.  occur  so  frequently  and  in  such  nxtB 
fuld  forms  as  actually  to  be  classed  ainf»l 
the  moat  interesting  although  least  uuHef 
stood  symptoms  of  tabes.  We  must 
mention  that  the  general  nutrition  of 
patients  with  tabes,  although  of  ctiiuin? 
of  all,  gradually  suffers  in  a  tnarkeil 
inn.  The  patients  grow  thin  ond  h»v*  « 
pr-culiar  suffering,  faded  look.  W*  c«n  not 
wholly  deny  a  possible  connection  hetwwn 
this  symptom  and  the  primary  diseaie.  Tb« 
trophic  disturbances  in  the  different  ileav* 
are  still  more  striking.  We  have  slre«d7 
spoken  of  the  oeeasional  appearasO0  <^ 
herpes  zoster.  In  some  cases  a  mai^ad  a- 
foliation  of  the  epidermis  has  htm  mow 
and  also  ji  falling  out  of  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth.  Peculiar  parmtbetia 
and  hypoji'sthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  jaws  and  ^uma  often  p*** 
cede  the  loosening  and  falling  out  of  the  teeth.  Sometimes  there  are  snuiU 
hEemorrhnges,  apparently  spontaneous,  into  the  skin  or  into  the  risibls  mu- 
cous membranes,  especially  into  the  conjunctiva,  as  we  have  aeen  in  ttftni 
oases.  The  so-called  mal  perforant  du  pifd  is  the  worst  trophic  disturti«D(v 
the  skin;  this  is  a  round,  deep  ulceration,  situated  im  the  ball  nf  thr  foot  »t 
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the  heel,  which  is  very  hani  nnd  bIow  to  cure  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment. 

The  most  interesting  trophic  disturbances  in  tabes,  however,  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  bones  and  joints.  Thesf  are  the  tjibetie  osteopathies  and  arthropa- 
thies, first  accurately  described  by  Charcot  (Fij?.  134).  In  the  bones  there 
sometimes  develops  a  peoidiar  brittleness,  which  may  lead  to  n  sudden  fracture, 
which  apparently  occurs  quite  spontaneously  or  on  the  slightest  occasion,  even 
in  bed.  The  painlessness  of  these  fr.nrturcs,  which  is  due  to  thr'  tabetic  analgesia, 
is  very  striking;  the  b<ines  get  out  of  plure  without  the  patient's  noticing  it,  and 
thus  the  fracture  oftt-n  heals  with 
displacement  and  an  unusuni  callus 
formation.  The  tabetic  joinr  Hffec- 
tions  are  found  most  frequently  in 
the  knee  and  hip,  more  rarely  in  the 
foot,  shoulder,  or  even  in  one  thumb. 
They  often  seem  to  begin  very  acute- 
ly, a  very  great  serous  effusion  some- 
times taking  place  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint.  Besides  this  effusion  there 
^adually  develop  the  manifold  pro- 
cesses of  a  chronic  arthritis  defor- 
mans: on  the  one  hand,  atrophy  of 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bones;  on 
the  other,  thickening  of  the  cap- 
sule, the  formation  of  osteophytes, 
etc.  In  connection  with  the  arthrop- 
athy there  is  often  permanent  dislo- 
cation of  the  joint.  Thus  we  often 
see,  following  a  tabetic  affection  of 
the  knee,  a  germ  recurvaium  (Fig. 
185).  Arthropathic  muscular  atro- 
phy is  often  seen,  and  is  worthy  of 
note  (atrophy  of  the  quadriceps  in 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  etc.).  Ta- 
betic arthropathy  may  thus  finally 
lead  to  monstrous  nhangcs  in  the 
joints  such  as  can  scamely  be  found 
under  other  circumstances.  Corre- 
8p<uidinp  changes  are  also  seen  in  the 
vertebral  column.  They  may  give 
rise  to  fracture  of  the  vertebrse, 
spinal  curvature,  etc.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  "  pied  tabS- 
tique "  (Charcot)  is  also  an  osteo- 
pathic process;  this  consists  chiefly 
of  a  consideTable  thickening  and  pro- 
trusion of  thfi  dor.mini  of  the  foot 
with  a  marked  flattening  nf  the  sole. 

We  are  not  yet  ablp  tn  explain  fully  the  occurrence  of  all  these  changes.  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  entirely  the  assumption  of  trophic  nervous  disturbances.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  degeiifrative  i^hanges  have  been  found  in  cases  of  tabetic  os- 
teopathy and  arthropathy  in  the  nerves  leading  to  the  bones  and  joints;  but  it  is 
also  possible,  on  the  othor  hnnd,  that  many  of  the  so-called  tabetic  arthropathies 
may  be  of  syphilitic  origin.    It  is  an  important  fact  that  conditions  may  exist  in 
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tabes,  which  must  have  a  very  unfavorable  influence  upon  any  eadsting  bone  or 
joint  aflFection.  The  most  important  of  these  is  analgesia.  That  is  the  reason  wby 
patients,  in  spite  of  a  beginning  arthropathy,  do  not  spare  the  affected  joint  but 
continue  to  irritate  it  still  more.  We  saw  a  patient,  for  example,  where  an  affec- 
tion of  the  knee-joint  developed  in  a  compuratively  very  early  stage  of  t 
which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  diagnosticated  at  all.  Aa  the  patient  felt 
pain  whatever  in  his  knee,  be  huntt'd  most  vigorously  through  a  whole  autumn, 
until  finally  an  extremely  severe  swelliug  of  the  knee-joint  and  an  actual  subhixu- 
tion  of  the  leg  ensued.  It  is  also  piissible  that  pronounced  ataxic  movements  may 
frequently  aid  in  irritating  the  articular  surfaces. 

The  muscles  preserve  in  yurn:rul  their  norma.1  state  of  nutrition,  except  as  tbey 
take  part  in  some  joint  affection  or  in  a  general  emaciation.  Charcot  described 
a  case  of  a  combination  of  tubes  with  genuine  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in 
which  the  autopsy  showed  a  degeneration  of  the  anterior  gray  comua  in  the  spinal 
curd  besides  the  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns.  The  first  report  upon  a  uuilai- 
eral  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  develops  quite  early  in  tabes,  is  due 
to  the  same  obsei^er.  These  and  similar  atrophies  sometimes  seen  in  other  mus- 
cular territories  are  due  to  degeneration  of  the  corresponding  motor  nuclei  (hypo- 
glossal nucleus,  etc.) ;  but  peripheral  neuritis  may  also  lead  to  muscular  atrophy 
in  tabes.  Joffroy  described  a  special  form  of  tabetic  club-foot  (*'  pied  bot  (a- 
hetique  "),  which  seems  to  be  due  to  an  atrophy  of  the  calf  muscles. 

Some  observations  of  apparently  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  tendons  (Achillea 
tendon,  lignraentum  pateUie)  show  that  peculiar  trophic  disturbances  may  abw 
develop  in  them. 

8.  Cerebral  Sybiptoms. — Besides  the  frequent  important  disturbances  on  the 
part  of  certain  cerebral  nerves,  such  as  the  optic  and  oculo-motor,  which  hnve 
already  been  discussed,  we  must  mention  here  the  relation  between  tabea  and 
progressive  general  paralysis  {q.  v.).  On  the  one  hand,  the  symptoms  of  tabes 
are  often  present  in  the  course  of  general  paralysis,  so  that  the  autopsy  shows  a 
typical  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  (Westphal);  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  also  happens  that  the  whole  process  begins  with  tabes,  which  may  exist 
alone  for  years  without  any  mental  symptoms,  and  then  only  at  the  close  do  the 
symptoms  of  paralytic  dementia  (mental  weakness,  disturbances  of  speech,  para- 
lytic attacks,  delusions  of  grandeur,  etc.)  apponr.  This  combination  of  the  two 
diseases  is  nothing  strange,  since  general  paralysis  is  also  a  post-syphilitic  nerv- 
ous disease,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  analogous  to  tabes.  Paralytic 
dementia  has  been  culled,  not  without  reason,  "  tabes  of  the  brain." 

The  complication  of  tabes  witli  hemiplcpi.i  repeatedly  occurs.  The  latter  de- 
pends upon  a  cerebral  hfpmorrhage  or  an  embolic  or  thrombotic  softening,  so  that 
the  two  diseases  are  probably  connected  only  so  far  as  they  are  both  perhaps  re- 
lated to  previous  syphilis.  It  seems  to  us  worthy  of  note  that  in  two  such  caSM 
we  saw  scarcely  any  contracture  develop  in  the  paralyzed  limbs. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — Although  most  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
tabes  develop  in  iiknost  nil  cases,  still  the  order  and  the  intensity  of  their  onset 
vary  greatly.  We  have  already  briefly  described  the  general  type  of  the  diaeaae 
which  most  frequently  comes  under  observation,  and  many  other  peculiarities  in 
its  course?  have  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time. 

We  have  stated  thnt  the  initial  period  is  usually  characterized — apart  from 
the  symptoms  that  can  bo  made  out  only  objectively,  such  as  absence  of  the  patel- 
lar reflex  and  reflex  immnbility  of  thf^  pupils — by  the  lancinating  pains;  that  these 
may  differ  very  much  in  intensity;  and  that  the  duration  of  this  first  stage  may 
vary  between  a  few  months  nnd  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  optic  atrophy,  the 
ocular  paralyses,  gastric  crises,  vesirnl  disturbances,  etc.,  were  mentioned  ai 
rarer  initial  symptomg.    The  passage  from  the  first  $tag«  to  the  second — ^the  SiAgi 
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i£  ataxiu — is  aonietiniea  very  gradual,  but  iu  other  cuses  very  rapid  and  suddeiu 
H'e  have  repeatedly  seen  such  transitions.  Frequently  they  come  an  clearly 
liter  some  special  exciting  cause,  as  after  some  injury,  some  physical  over-exer- 
ion,  etc.  If  the  previous  symptoms  were  slij^'hu  the  patient  dates  his  disease 
Toiu  this  point,  and  says  that  he  was  quite  suddenly  broken  down  by  some  cause, 
|nd  that  since  then  he  has  nut  been  able  to  walk  at  all,  or  else  only  with  dilh- 
julty.  Even  in  such  cases  there  is  often  slow  improvcnifiit  following  the  sud- 
len  change  for  the  worse,  but  the  gain,  of  course,  is  not  penuanent.  In  other 
ases,  however,  the  ataxia  develops  only  very  slowly  and  never  reaches  a  very 
larked  degree.  Experience  teaches,  in  particular,  that  tabid  patients  with  early 
trophy  of  the  optic  nerves  o.-  with  unusually  severe  attacks  of  pain  are  often 
nthout  more  than  a  trace  of  ataxia  for  a  very  long  time — many  years! 

2»o  rules  of  general  value  can  be  given  as  to  the  further  advance  of  the  disease, 
Sie  invasion  of  the  arms  by  the  ataxia,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  rarer  symptonaa, 
juch  as  the  joint  aflfections,  etc.  Almost  every  individual  case  affords  its  idioayn- 
jrasies,  since  one  group  of  symptoms  is  often  especially  prominent^  while  another 
entirely  absent  or  developed  only  to  a  slight  degree.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
n  almost  always  make  out  a  gradual,  oven  if  a  very  slow,  advance  in  the  disease, 
ffew  symptoms  appear,  the  old  ones  increase,  the  general  condition  l>ecotnes  worse, 
mtil  finally  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  comes  on. 

Recovery  from  tabes  in  the  sense  that  all  the  existing  symptoms  (immobile 
lupils,  absence  of  patellar  reflex,  etc.)  wholly  disappear,  have  never  yet  been 
ibserved  with  certainty,  and  a  priori  such  a  thing  is  hardly  conceivable;  but  it 
B  not  so  very  rare  for  the  tabetic  process  to  be  arrestee!  for  at  least  a  year.  We 
lave  become  acquainted  with  such  cases  only  since  we  have  been  able  to  recog^nize 
with  certainty  the  initial  stages  of  the  disease.  We  have  ourselves  known  for 
many  years  a  number  of  mild  cases  of  tabes  in  whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
ietect  any  recogiiizable  progress  in  the  disease  and  who  regard  themselves  as 
Imost  perfectly  well.  They  go  to  their  business  and  have  little  or  no  trouble 
Tom  their  disease.  Of  course  we  nnist  be  prepared  for  an  ultimate  change  for  the 
orse  even  in  such  cases.  In  more  advanced  t.^bt^s,  treatment  may  at  most  cause 
lome  improvement,  delay  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  alleviate  certain  syrap- 
lotns;  many  patients,  esijecially  under  favorable  external  conditions,  may  even  in 
Aiis  stage  lead  a  tolerable  existence  for  years. 

Biag^osis. — There  is  scarcely  any  other  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  whose  ding- 
osis  can  in  most  cases  Ik*  made  with  so  great  certainty  and  such  comparative 
asc.  Since  tabes  is  a  combined  systemic  disease,  it  affords  a  definite  coinbina- 
ion  of  symptoms  such  ns  can  occur  under  no  other  conditions.  The  diagnosis, 
therefore,  is  never  to  be  m»de  frum  any  one  single  symptom,  but  only  from  the 
iombination  of  all  and  from  ihe  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  initial  tabes  is  esiiectaUy  important.  In  every  case  of  obsti- 
iiate  **  rheumatic  "  pains,  or  similar  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  we  should 
^ink  of  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  examine  the  tendon  reflexes  and  the  pupils. 
he  combination  «»f  characteristic  pains,  absence  of  the  pntollar  reflex  on  the  two 
idcH.  nnit  reflex  Jmniobility  of  the  pU|»ilH,  usually  makes  the  diagnosis  almost 
bsolutely  certain,  as  was  said  above:  tw<»  of  the^^e  symptoms,  especially  if  the 
eflex  immobility  of  the  pupils  be  one,  mnke  it  at  least  very  probable.  Ocular 
paralyses,  tempontry  ptosis,  or  tenipnrary  diplopia,  may  be  very  importiint  for  the 
liaflrnosis.  We  shoidd  also  remomher  that  the  disease  may  begin  with  optic  atro- 
;ihy.  and  that  early  gastric  crises  may  simulate  a  gastric  affection,  early  distnrb- 
ince  in  micturition  a  vesical  trouble,  or  swelling  of  the  joints,  a  joint  disease, 
til  careful  examination  of  the  other  symptoms  explains  the  true  nature  of  the 
lisease.  The  essential  point  is  to  think  at  once  in  every  such  case  of  the  possi- 
ility  of  tabes,  and  look  for  the  distinctive  objective  symptoms.  Among  the  latter 
G2 
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we  would  call  especirtl  attention  here,  besides  the  symptoms  generally  recogniod 
(absence  of  tendon  retlexes,  immobile  pupils,  slight  vesical  weakness),  lo  the 
limited  girdle-like  dist^irbance  of  sensation  on  the  trunk,  since  in  doubtful  cases 
this  is  often  of  decided  significance  in  diagnosis. 

In  the  fully  developed  ataxic-  stage  of  tabes  the  diugnosis  is  almost  always 
easy,  and  it  often  can  be  made  at  the  first  glance.  The  history',  the  characteristic 
ataxic  gait,  the  swaying  with  the  eyes  shut,  the  absence  of  the  reflexes,  etc.,  ex- 
clude every  doubt.  The  diagnosis  may  be  more  difficult  if  we  happen  to  see  the 
patient  for  the  first  time  in  the  final  stage,  when  actual  paralysis  has  set  in,  wlitiu 
a  complicating  hemiplegia  has  arisen,  etc.  In  sncJi  cases  we  must  lay  stress  nn 
the  development  of  the  disease  and  find  out  what  characteristic  tabetic  symptoms 
— pupillary  symptoms,  absence  of  patellar  reflex,  vestiges  of  ataxia,  or  pains— can 
now  be  discovered.  With  pntper  attention  and  knowledge  of  the  case,  the  diag- 
nosis can  even  then  almost  always  lie  made  correctly. 

Vertebral  affections  are  to  be  mentioned  first  of  the  «li»eases  which  may  I* 
confused  with  tabes.  These  also  cause,  under  some  circumstances,  luucinatiny 
pains  and  an  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex,  ns  n  result  of  compression  of  the  spinnl 
loot-s;  but  in  these  cases  the  later  course  of  the  disease  is  entirely  different, 
apart  from  the  changes  in  the  vertebral  column  and  the  absence  of  other  charac- 
teristic s>Tnptoms  of  tabes,  especiftlly  the  immobile  pupils.  The  same  holds  true 
of  certain  deep-seated  tumors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  have  alreiady 
said  that  in  rare  cases  a  multiple  sclerosis  may  offer  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  tabes.  In  these  cases  the  chief  stress  in  regard  to  diagnosis  is  to  b* 
laid  on  the  condition  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  the  pupils,  the  disturbances  of  ten- 
sal  ion,  and  the  bhidder.  It  is  of  greater  pnictieal  importance  that  certain  toxic 
nervous  diseases  may  have  a  great  similarity  to  tabea.  Chronic  alcoholic  neuritis 
has  already  been  spoken  of  in  this  connection — the  so-called  pseudo-tabes  of  alco- 
holic subjects.  In  thej^e  cases,  however,  the  reflex  inmiobility  of  the  pupils  and  the 
disturbance.^  of  the  bladder  are  usually  absent,  while  atrophic  paralysis  may 
develop  at  the  same  time,  which  hardly  ever  happens  in  tabes.  The  a^'tiological 
factors  (alcoholism)  are  also,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  adults  post- 
diphtheritic ataxia  may  be  mistaken  for  tabes.  In  such  cases  a  consideration 
of  the  tetiologj',  and  especially  the  condition  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  vesical  dis- 
turbances, will  usually  make  the  correct  dingnosis  easy.  "  Diabetic  tabes  "  (page 
768)  can  scarcely,  with  proper  attention,  be  mistaken  for  true  tabes.  The  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  tabes  and  Friedreich's  hereditary  ataxia  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  next  chapter. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  we  have  twice  seen  a  group  of  nerv- 
ous symptoms  in  men  who  have  worked  many  years  in  tobacco  factories,  which 
resembled  tabes  in  so  many  jxnnts  that  we  might  term  it  "  nicotine  tabes."  The 
morbid  symptoms,  which  resemble  tabes,  consi-st  of  painful  sensations,  absence  of 
the  patellar  refl«^x,  contracted  pupils  with  reflex  immobility,  and  uncertainty  of 
gait;  but  the  whole  l.vpe  of  the  disease  is  dtstingnished  from  tabes  by  a  peculiar 
tremor,  by  a  marked  ini-rease  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes,  especially  in  the  lower 
extremities,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  tedious  course  of  tabes  demands  that  the  physician  have  at 
hand  ft  number  of  remedies  and  methods  of  treat  ment  which  he  can  vary  according 
to  the  predominating  circumstances,  either  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  improve 
ment  by  a  new  way  of  attacking  the  disease,  or  at  least  constantly  to  kindle  the 
patient's  hope  and  courage  anew. 

The  first  question  which  is  usually  raised  at  present  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tabes  is  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  a  specific  antisyphilitic  treatment 
In  our  opinion,  the  abiKty  to  answer  this  question  correctly  depends  not  merely 
on  recngnizing  the  fact  of  the  connection  between  tabes  and  syphilis,  but  al.so  on 
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•nning:  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this  connection.  There  can  then  be 
bo  doubt  thut  in  tabes  there  is  not  even  a  remote  question  of  such  efficacy  of  mer- 
cury or  iodide  as  we  see  almost  as  a  rule  in  true  tertiary,  gummatous  syphilitic- 
diseases.  We  very  often  see  in  tabes  no  benefit  at  all  from  an  inunction  cure 
or  from  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  some  cases  the  con- 
dition seems  even  to  grow  worse  under  such  treatment.  Such  observations  were 
Jfor  a  long  time  cited  as  the  chief  evidence  against  the  connection  between  the 
two  diseases.  If,  however,  we  adopt  the  position  which  we  have  advanced  that 
tabes  is  a  post-syphilitic  degenerative  nervous  disease,  just  as  ataxia  may  some- 
times be  a  post-diphtheritic  disease,  we  can  easily  understaud  the  inefficacy 
of  a  specific  remedy,  which  acts  only  on  syphilitic  new  formation  of  tissue. 
Kevertheless  we  may  not  whi4iy  exclude  antisyphilitic  methods  of  treatment  from 
the  therapy  of  tabes;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  always  possible  (and  it  seems  to 

s  to  be  Confirmed  by  many  trials)  that  an  antisypbilitic  treatment  (inunction, 
iodide  of  potassium)  may  influence  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  patient  the  con- 
itiona  which  cause  tabes  to  advance.    It  has,  furthermore,  been  fully  attested  by 

peated  obsen-ations  that,  besiiles  the  tabetic  changes  in  the  cord,  there  may  also 
Ihe  at  the  same  lime  at-tuiil  syphilitic  gummatous  processes,  which  of  course  may 
contribute  their  part  to  tlie  symptoms  of  the  disease.  That  these  morbid  processes 
require  thorough  specific  treatment  is  certain,  and  therefore  we  regard  it  as  justi- 
fiable and  even  desirable  to  make  a  trial  of  inunction  in  beginning  tabus,  and 
under  some  circumstances  even  in  advanced  tabes,  especially  if  any  anomalies  in 

le  type  of  the  disease  suggest  the  possibility  of  co-existing  gummatous  changes. 

ery  experienced  observers,  especially  Erb,  have  gained  the  impression  that  a 
lareful  inunction  treatment  sometimes  visibly  benefits  the  patient.  We  can  not, 
if  course,  report  much  that  i.s  favorable  from  our  own  experience,  but  we  often 
inploy  specific  treatment,  especially  iodine  preparations,  in  eases  that  seem 
suitable.  Everj'  inunction  treatment  prescribed  in  tabes  must  be  carefully 
watched,  that  no  injury  bo  done  to  the  patient  by  this  potent  remedy.  In  many 
advanced  cases  of  tabes,  especially  where  the  patient's  general  condition  is  feeble, 
|tve  must  abstain  wholly  from  mercurial  treatment. 

If  the  antisyphilitrc  treatment  be  not  indicated,  or  if  it  has  been  unsuccessful, 

ectricity  and  buhieo- therapeutics  or  hydro-therapeutics  deserve  relatively  the 

oat  confidence,  although  of  course  we  muyt  beware  of  exciting  too  sanguine 

opes. 

The  electrical  treatment  consists  chiefly  of  the  passage  of  the  ascending  con- 
stant current  through  the  spinal  cord.  The  current  must  not  be  too  strong,  and 
the  sittings  should  take  place  daily,  or  every  other  da.v.  Erb  recomnientlfi  placing 
the  mediuin-sizt'd  catho<lc  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sj-mpathetic,  and  the  large  anode 
close  to  the  spinous  processes  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  moving  it 
Bt  intervals  from  above  downward.  This  procedure  lasts  about  four  or  five  min- 
lites  for  each  side.  We  also  obtain  good  results  symptomatically  when  there  are 
Bevere  pains,  vesical  weakness,  etc.,  by  i)criphGral  galvanization.  If  we  find  jiain- 
ful  points  on  the  vertebral  column,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  they  should  be  especially 
treated  with  the  stabile  aimde.  The  treatment  reeommendmJ  by  Runipf  with  the 
tfnradic  brtish  has  also  been  useil  at  times  with  good  results.  This  consists  in 
brushing  the  skin  of  the  buck  and  the  extremities  with  a  stnmg  current  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Every  frrra  of  electrical  treatment,  in  order  to  obtain  results, 
Biust  1m?  kepjt  up  for  months. 

Ilydro-therapeutics,  used  rationally,  have  often  resulted  in  considerable  im- 
[►rovemcnt  in  tabes,  although  they  may  cause  much  mischief.  Hot  baths,  espe- 
cially vai)or-baths.  arc  <  if  ten  followed  by  n  raind  change  for  the  worse — a  fact 
•which,  unfortunately,  w-e  can  nften  obscn*e  where  vapor-baths  have  been  pre- 
scribed for  patients  at  the  beginning  of  their  disease  "  for  rheumatism."    Con- 
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tinu<»u*i  wf't  packs  and  severe  rubbings  are  also  oflen  accompanied  by  unfi 
results.  'IVpid  half  or  full  baths,  however,  of  75°  to  86°  at  roodl  (20* -J4*! 
assrx^iatod  wiJh  gentle  rubbing  of  the  *.kin,  or  brief  cold  sponging,  vtv^  oft«j3t» 
g(K)d  service.  Wet  compresses,  applied  around  the  abdomen  or  the  legs  «t  mglit» 
often  hnve  a  favorable  influence  on  the  pains.  In  general,  it  is  a  good  plan  >'^ 
send  wflll'tti-do  patients  in  sununer  to  a  water-cure  establishment  which  i»  ono' 
ducted  by  an  experienced  director  and  well  equipped,  bat  the  ueeesaajj  prooedorw 
may  also  be  undertaken  at  home. 

Of  the  buths  whoite  use  'lA  recommended  in  tabe«,  Oeynhausen  haa  thegm^ 
reputation.    The  baths  in  Nauheim  have  a  composition  and  action  very  Binilirl 
those  at  Oeynhausen.     We  have  also  seen  very  good  results  from  th*  batli  i 
Kissingen.     Many  physicians  praise  mud-baths  and  iron-bath»   (Pyrmoiit,  W- 
burg,  Cudowa,  Elster,  Franzensbad,  etc.).  while  the  indifferent   thermnl  Uli* 
(Teplitz,  Wildbad,  Rngatz,  etc.),  formerly  much  iu  favor,  are  at  presvat  imi|r 
used  in  tab<^^'8.     For  tlie  preparation  of  artificial  carbonic-acid  salt  bftUrt 
pages  962,  953. 

Besides  the  methods  of  treatment  thus  far  mentioned,  there  are  Btill  a  ns 
of  internal  remedies,  the  use  of  which  seems  sometimes  to  be  of  advantage. 
chief  ones  to  be  mentioned  are  nitrate  of  silver,  first  recommended  by  WunJiilid 
one-sixth-of-a-grain  pills  (gramme  0.01),  at  first  three,  gradually  iucrfaMUij 
six  a  day,  before  meals;  and  ergotine.**  one-grain  pills  (gramme  COli),  thn* 
six  a  day;  we  may  also  try  ii>dide  of  potassium,  phosphoms,  arsenic,  «tc, 
these  renjedies.  esiKJcially  the  two  first  named,  may  be  used  for  a  long  tinie.  Mil. 
with  interruptions,  even  for  years. 

In  consequence  of  a  somewhat  too  sanguine  indorsement  by  Langeubn 
nerve-stretching  (usually  the  operative  .stretching  of  both  sciatica)  was  for  i 
time  practiced  on  niiuiy  tabid  patients,  but  since  experience  has  tau^t  M 
nen'e-stretchiijg.  in  spite  of  some  apparent  successes,  scarcely  ever  exerts  a 
nent  favornblc  action,  and  is  also  not  wholly  without  danger,  the  opcratioa  Iwi* 
been  almost  entirely  given  up  in  tabes.    It  may  still  be  tried  in  those  caMS  wlwr' 
we  have  unusually  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  definitr  nrrrr*.  l»_ 
such  cases  we  should  finst  try  bloodless  stretching  (page  820).     The  "  suajj 
treatment  "  of  tabes  has  also  had  only  a  brief  vogue.     This  consisted  in  hflU 
ing  xtp  the  patient  for  a  short  time  by  an  apparatus  fastened  under  the  cb 
[and  arms],  thvxs  stretching  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerve-roots  by  the  weight  i 
the  body.    The  successes  at  fir^t  reported  are  of  very  doubtful  significaiice,  vti 
there  were  certainly  some  very  unfortunate  consequences.     We  ourselvi**  c«n 
not   advise   the  use  of  this  method.     The   treatment  of   tabids  by   firmly  fittlnr" 
corsets  is  alsn  much  praised  and  recommended.     If  we  listen  to  the  pationU  ^" 
have  jxist  left  the  sanitarium  of  some  eminent  orthoptrdic  surgeon,  ihcy  lcn<« 
no  end  to  their  praise.    If  we  see  them  again  in  a  year  and  a  day,  wc  find  [inna^     ' 
ataxic  as  before,  and  the  corsets — in  some  comer  I    Temporary  sjTnptomatic  ben 
fit  should  not  be  denied,  but  of  course  the  corset  treatment  can  not  aHwt 
tabetic  process  itself. 

Symptomatifally.  the  same  remedies  are  to  be  oonsidered  as  were  njcation 
in  the  treatment  of  chrnnic  myelitis.    "We  try  to  alleviate  the  pains  by  nar 
emhrocatinns  and  bandaging  the  legs.    Of  internal  i-emedies,  s<Hlir  salicylate) 
antipyrine.  and  also  antifebrlne,  plicnncetine,  or  a  mixturr  of  thene  rfi 
sometimes  undoubtedly  alleviate  and  shorten  the  pains.    fObloride  of  alnnuniu 

•  Them  U  only  an  ttppnrcnt  contridiotion  in  the  fkct  thw.  In  •p\Ui  of  the  ck-cuitokv  of  m'* 
tine  Uih«<H"  (tf</#  »u/ira  I,  cnr^tine  is  aIm  u«e<!  im  «  ntiiuMlv  utfitiiist  tabra.    It  iimy  vrn  ««<n  W> 
tbe  Kanio  mnc<ly,  wliioli  in  larjfe  ilrmeii  cauni-A  ovrtHiti  »V)«te(ii«>  of  Hb«ni  to  atnviihy,  may  In  i 
do#ut(  liAvu  HOiite  favorable  (rtt'tmulatlng)  action  on  the  Hnine  «yi«lein  of  A^iotm;  but  w«  miM  i 
oaatioua  in  tlxi  u»e  of  erif<itino. 
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in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains  (gnnnmr^  U.l-4).2j)  three  times  a  day.  occasionally 
relievos  the  pain. — K.]  Some  observers  pruise  the  action  of  the  so-called  points  de 
feu  (circumscribed  burning  of  the  skin  with  the  thermo-cautery)  along  the  spine 
at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  affected  nerve-roots.  In  bad  cuses  morphine  is  indis- 
penaabie.  We  try  to  remove  the  conatipation  by  prescriptions  us  to  diet,  or  by  mild 
cathartics,  such  as  the  bitter  waters,  tamarinds,  and  rhubarb,  by  enemata,  or  by 
electrical  treatment  and  massage  of  the  abdomen.  (Jaivanic  treatment  often 
acts  very  favorably  on  the  bladder  Byniptoms.  For  these  symptoms  Charcot 
proisea  the  action  of  ergot,  and  other  phyaicians  recommend  strychnine.  Mor- 
phine is  the  best  remedy  in  the  gastric  crises.  We  nmj  also  try  warm  poultices, 
washing  out  the  stomach,  belladonna,  chloral,  cocaine,  etc.  Severe  laryngeal 
crises  also  require  moi'phine  injections  as  a  rule.  Optic  atrophy  unfortunately 
defies  any  treatment.  We  usually  try  strychnine  injections  to  encourage  the 
patient. 

One  method  for  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  tabes  deserves  special  mention, 
and  that  is  the  treatment  of  ataxia  by  methodical  exercises  (Q.  Frenkel)-  If 
ataxic  patients  are  systematically  admonished  to  execute  all  the  movements  of 
the  several  joints  slowly  and  as  regularly  as  possible  several  times  each  day  for  a 
definite  time,  and  also  to  perform  certain  other  movements  (touchiug  a  definite 
point  with  the  fingers  or  toes,  walking  a  chalk  mark,  walking  betwetMi  the  rungs 
of  a  ladder,  seizing  swinging  balls,  putting  stoppers  into  definite  holes,  etc."), 
we  may  often  recognize  that  the  practice  actually  has  an  influence  upon  the 
certainty  of  the  movements  and  leads  to  an  improvement  in  (ho  ataxia.  Certain 
sanitaria  carrj'  out  this  method  of  treatment  by  the  use  of  complicated  apparatus. 
The  benefit,  however,  should  not  be  overvalued. 

It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pliysifinn  should  regulate  and 
supervise  the  patient's  mode  of  life  in  its  general  hyjjienic  and  dietetic  aspect. 
We  must  warn  him  especially  against  any  physical  or  mental  over-exertion, 
prescribe  a  prudent  but  strengthening  diet,  withdrawing  all  large  amounts  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  enjoin  good  air,  a  countrj'  residence  in  summer,  or  a  medium 
mountain  climate,  and  in  winter  at  times  southern  resorts.  How  effective  this 
general  dietetic  treatment  of  tabes  is,  may  be  seen  in  hospitals,  where  tabid  pa- 
tients of  the  lower  classes  jire  sometimes  much  benefited  by  simple  rest  and  good 
care.  The  earlier  we  get  the  patient  under  fix^atnient,  the  more  p<^raevering  and 
careful  should  we  be  in  oxir  troutraent,  because  then  we  can  still  hope  for  a  cer- 

Ftain  success.    In  old  and  far-advanced  cases  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  purely' 
ptomatic  treatment. 


I 


CHAPTER  Vni 
HEBEDITABT    (JUVENILE)    ATAXIA    (FBIEDBEICH'S    DISEASE) 


iEtiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — In  1861  Friedreich  first  described  a 
peculiar  disease  observed  by  him  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  He  at 
first  regarded  the  disease  as  a  special  form  of  tabes  on  account  of  the  marked 
ataxia  attending  it,  but  later  investigations  have  shown  that  this  "  Friedreich's 
disease"  has  nothing  in  common  with  true  tabes  except  a  certain  similarity  of 
symptoms  (especially  ataxia),  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  anatomical 
changres  in  the  cord  agree  in  part  in  the  two  affections.  While  tabes  represents 
an  acquired  degeneration  of  diflferent  neurone  systems,  Friedreich's  disease  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  a  congenital  morbid  predisposition  of  certain  neurone  sys- 
tems, aa  a  consequence  of  which  these  neurone  8,y8tem8  have  not  develoy>ed  their 
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full  and  permanent  funclions  and  therefore  atrophy  slowly  and  premitwdy. 
This  congenital  origin  of  the  disease  is  most  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  ixm» 
is  not  infrequently  seen  in  several  (two  to  five)  brothers  and  eiatcre,  and  in  mob 
cases  in  members  of  two  or  more  generations  of  the  same  faoiily.  Of  coo» 
sporadic  cases  of  Friedreich's  disease  are  seen  with  comparative  frequencj.  V« 
in  such  cases  the  youthful  age  at  which  the  firet  symptoms  of  the  diM>a««  ai»  no- 
ticed indicates  the  congenital  abnormal  tendency.  The  first  symptoms  sometiaB 
appear  at  the  age  of  seven  to  ten  years,  but  frequently  not  until  puberty,  and  in 
some  cases  even  somewhat  later  (eighteen  to  twenty  years).  It  is  usunll.v  hirdu- 
determine  accurately  the  period  of  onset,  because  the  disease  bejfius  very  jrxinil- 
ly,  and  therefore  its  onset  may  certainly  remain  unnoticed  for  a  long  time,  Tke 
disease  is  about  equally  common  in  the  two  sexes,  perhaps  a  little  commoner  ic 
the  male.  The  first  symptoms  sometimes  seem  to  follow  some  acute  diKUM 
(scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenza),  injury,  etc.,  but  these  are  exciting  wi«i»e» 
which  make  the  existing  morbid  tendency  mnnifest. 

Clinical  History. — The  first  symptom  invariably  to  be  noticed,  which  is  b]*  ftf 
the  most  important  later,  is  ataxia.  It  .shows  itself  at  first  as  a  slowly  incrtasinj 
uncertainty  of  gait;  nlmost  at  the  ^ninc  time  or  only  a  little  1»I»t  the  atwii 
is  noticed  in  the  upi>er  extremities.  When  the  disease  is  fully  developed  the  |ilt 
is  unusually  characteristic.  In  regard  to  the  ataxic  movements  of  the  1^  tl» 
gait  resembles  that  of  tabes,  but  it  usually  differs  from  it  in  the  much  greater 
swaying  of  the  trunk.  In  this  respect  the  gait  is  more  like  that  of  the  8o-r4]W 
cerebellar  ataxia.  The  f.nct  that  in  Friedreich's  disease  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  pelvis  are  also  nflfpcted  by  the  ataxic  disturbnnce,  and  even  to  a  greater  (it- 
gree,  is  the  reason  why  the  patient  usually  inanifests  more  of  the  so-called  statk 
ataxia  than  is  the  case  in  tabes — that  is.  that  he  cnntinunlly  sways  very  mwh 
when  stunding  quietly  (vide  Fig.  136).  The  patient  therefore  always  stand*  tcd 
walks  with  tho;  legs  wide  apart  to  give  the  body  a  better  support.  If  we  iwb 
him  stand  still  with  the  legs  as  close  together  as  possible,  we  notice  the  conit«< 
muscular  contractions  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  With  the  rpmnnl 
of  the  visual  control  by  closing  the  eyes,  the  uncertainty  and  swaying  of  tk^ 
body  increases.  The  ataxia  is  also  very  well  marked  in  the  legs,  as  is  most  fwdily 
shown  by  the  well-known  "  knee-heel  test,''  and  also  in  the  arms,  as  tested  bjr 
bringing  the  finger-tips  together,  by  reaching  for  an  object  held  before  ow, 
writing,  etc.  The  disturbance  of  speech,  which  is  oft^n  noticed  in  thr  Ijitrf 
stages,  is  due  to  nn  ataxia  of  the  muscles  requisite  for  speech,  and  consists  of 
an  indistinct  articulation  nnd  a  slow,  scanning,  badly  motlulafcd  mnnaer  <^f 
speaking.  Nystagmus  of  the  eyes,  especially  on  looking  far  to  one  side.  foBst- 
times  occurs  as  a  further  ataxic  symptom,  just  as  in  multiple  sclerosis,  bttt  it'*] 
by  no  means  invariable,  or  at  least  it  may  not  appear  until  late  in  the  diwaise- 

Besides  the  ntaxin,  which  finally  becomes  ver>'  pr<inoinifc<l,  f«»r  u  long  pcfiwij 
we  can  usually  detect  only  one  other  importjint  8>Tnptom,  which  i»  prolxW^ 
always  of  very  early  r>ccurrence — the  complete  absence  of  the  pat-ollar  rrflci.  ^ 
other  nervous  functions  may  remain  wholly  unaflFect^'d  for  a  long  time,  Tl»^ 
motor  strength  of  the  muscles  is  very  well  retained.  We  know  a  patient  who,  >^ 
spite  of  the  most  marked  ataxia,  has  traveled  several  miles  a  day  by  the  •**• 
of  a  cane.  The  muscles  are  usually  not  remarkably  well  developed,  btJt  they  Afi^ 
no  striking  atrophy,  apart  from  rare  complications.  Many  patients  show  •• 
peculiar  choreic  muscular  unrest.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  dwp«ir  p**^ 
(joints,  muscular  sense)  may  for  a  long  time  remain  perfectly  tionnal.  a  cott^'' 
tion  which  has  been  justly  brought  forward,  especially  by  Friedreich,  as  an 
ment  against  the  dependence  of  ataxia  upon  sensory  disturbances.  Of  eour 
preeen'ation  of  sensibility  must  not  be  too  much  emphasize<l.  since  many 
observers  and  we  ourselves  have  repeatedly  found  slight  disturbancvs  nt 
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sibility  (especiall,v  on  the  ivel.  toe.-*,  ami  li>\v<  r  Icjys)  on  cun-fiil  tH>*tinK:  for  c-x- 
nmple,  a  slight  diminution  of  the  tactile  sfiisf,  the  pressure  sense,  sometimes  the 
muscular  sense,  etc.  The  senaihility  to  pain  seems  almost  always  to  remain  un- 
affected. Parsesthesiee  and  spontaneous  pains  are  also  entirely  absent.  The 
cutaneous  reflexes  show  no  material  disturbawce  and  the  pnpil  reflexes  are  always 
preserved-  Disturbances  of  the  bladder  are  also  absent.  In  some  oase^,  however, 
there  may  be  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  ju8t  as  in  tabes.  We  may  also  not*  that 
the  toes,  especially  the  great  toes, 
have  a  very  striking  tendency  to 
assume  a  position  of  extreme  dor- 
sal extension,  und  we  sometim»?a 
see  a  tendency  for  the  fool  to  as- 
sume the  equinus  position.  The 
vertebral  coluinn  often  shows  an 
evident  scoliosis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is 
very  chronic  and  it  may  last  (or 
years  and  years.  The  ataxia 
finally  becomes  so  great  that  thr 
patient  is  bedridden.  In  such 
cases  there  is  finally  actual  paraly- 
sis, greater  disturbance  of  sensa- 
tion, disturbances  of  intelligence, 
etc.  Death  often  ensues  from 
some  interourrfnt  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Hi - 
reditary  ataxia  was  the  first  form 
of  disease  in  which  a  combim'i} 
systemic  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord 
was  discovered  by  careful  aniitom- 
ical  investigation  by  Kahler  and 
Pick.  Later  observers  (F. 
Schultzo,  Riitimeyer,  and  others) 
have  confirmed  these  discoveries. 
Wo  find  the  posterior  roots  and 
the  posterior  columns  most  dis- 
eased,  and  chiefly  the  zone  of  the 
entering  root-fibres.  Lissauer's 
areas  are  usually  exempt,  in  con- 
trast to  the  degeneration  of  tabes. 
The  cerebellar  lateral  tract  (in- 
cluding probably  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  eolunms)  is  also  regular- 
ly affected,  and  also  Gowers'  tract 
(see  the  chapter  on  secondary  de- 
g-enerations  in  the  cord)  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pyraimdal  lat- 
eral tract,  although  iji  lesser  degree.  The  histological  process,  as  in  all  systemic 
diseases,  consists  of  a  degenerative  atroi)hy  of  the  nervous  elements  and  a  con- 
siderable secondary  increase  of  the  neuroglia. 

It  would  be  verj'  Inturesting  to  make  a  careful  comparison  between  the  ana- 
tomical lesions  and  the  symptoms  in  Friedreich's  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  tabes  on  the  other;  but  we  are  still  greatly  in  want  of  a  suflicient  number  of 
careful  observations.     The  absence  of  marked  sensory  disturbances  aud  of  Ian- 


Fl(»    IM.— Atlltudp  nl  ft  pjuiMin  win,  n. 
(PertvoiiaJ  olisi.Tvatiiiu. 
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ciiuiting  pains  in  hereditary  ataxia  is  striking'.  The  absence  of  pain  is  explniw 
perhaps  by  the  integrity  of  the  periplieral  nerves,  or  perhaps  by  the  differfiit 
nature  of  the  disease :  in  tabes  we  have  the  action  of  irritating  toxines,  iD  herd- 
itary  ataxia  simple  endogenous  atropliy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Friedreich's  disease  is  easy,  if  we  are  aoqiiaiiitfil 
with  the  disease,  and  it  is  usually  perfectly  definite.  The  marked  ataxi.i.  t'spe- 
eially  the  tottering,  uncertain  gait,  besides  the  youth  of  the  patient,  and  at  times 
the  hereditary  condititms,  as  a  rule  soon  render  a  correct  decision  possible.  The 
absence  of  immobility  of  the  pupils,  of  marked  sensory  disturbances,  of  symptonB 
of  sensory  irritatiim.  of  vesical  disturbances,  etc.,  distinguish  the  disease  from  or- 
dinary tabes.  It  is  easier  to  niistiike  it  for  multiple  sclerosis,  since  this  alfto  come* 
on  in  youth;  but  Friedreich's  disease  often  begins  in  childhoml,  which  is  only 
exceptionally  the  case  with  multiple  sclerosis.  The  examination  of  the  pati'llar 
reflex  is  most  distinctive;  this  is  eutii'ely  absent  in  hertHJilary  ut^ixia  and  incrfMJ*««i 
in  multiple  sclerosis.  The  condition  of  the  patellar  reflex  also  distinguishes 
Friedreich's  disease  from  hereditary  cerebellar  ataxia,  soon  to  be  descrilH.'d  (vidf 
infra).  The  distinction  from  post-diphtheritic  and  similar  forms  of  ataxia  should 
also  give  rise  to  no  difficulty. 

Treatment. — Although  there  are  some  variali(»ns  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
it  seems  in  general  jJways  to  advance  and  to  be  incurable.  We  can  therefore 
merely  try  to  obtain  temporary  improvement  and  an  arrest  of  the  disease  by  in- 
telligent care  of  the  patient  and  by  all  the  methods  employed  in  chronic  nervous 
diseases  (see  the  previous  chapter). 
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As  an  appendix  to  Friedreich's  ataxia  we  must  here  mention  still  another 
remarkable  hereditary  and  family  di:seuse.  the  chief  sjTiiptom  of  which  is  also 
ataxia,  while  the  most  essential  anatuinicid  change  consists  of  an  atrophy  of  the 
cerebellum  (Nimne,  P.  Marie.  Londe,  and  (^rlherf*). 

The  disi-ase  occurs  in  brothers  and  sisters  and  meinbcrs  of  different  generations 
of  the  same  family,  but  there  are  probably  sporadic  cases  besides.  The  two  rtex« 
are  about  equally  affect-od;  the  male  sex  seems  to  predominate  somewhat.  Thp 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  usually  appear  between  the  twentieth  and  the  thir- 
tieth year,  sometimes  earlier,  rarely  later.  They  consist  of  the  slow  onset  of 
ataxia  of  the  extremities  and  particularly  of  a  staggering,  reeling  gait.  Stand- 
ing is  als<i  insecure,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  only  slightly  altered  by  closing  the 
eyes.  In  the  arms  the  ataxia  rnay  bcvome  so  great  as  to  render  all  the  fint-r 
occupations  (writing,  etc.)  almost  impossible.  The  ataxia  of  the  facial  muscles 
causes  mimetic  movements  of  express!' *n  which  are  often  extremely  peculiar  ainl 
bizarre;  the  speech  is  usually  considerably  disturbed.  The  muscidar  st.r<.>ngth  Is 
not  diminished,  although  the  patient  often  complains  of  fetding  fatigued.  The 
sensibility  is  perfectly  retained  and,  in  particular,  we  find  the  muscular  sonso 
wholly  unaffected.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  normal  or  somewhat  dimini^hMl. 
but  the  tendtm  reflexes  arc  almost  invariably  increased,  although  marked  spa»tic 
symptoms  are  absent.  The  inner^'ation  of  the  bladder  undergoes  no  change,  Tho" 
pupils  usually  retain  tlieir  normal  reaction,  but  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  wilki 
the  corresponding  diyturbance  of  vision  has  Iveen  repeatedly  observed.  Pro- 
nounced mental  disturbances,  such  as  weakness  of  memory,  abnormal  irritability^ 
etc.,  may  also  develop. 
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The  disease  has  a  verj'  t4j<Jious  course  and  usually  lasts  many  years.  The 
prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  I>eath  ensues  from  some  intercurreut  dis- 
«H§^  as  a  result  o(  the  ultimate  gcueral  weakness.  Auatomical  examination,  as 
has  l)een  said,  shows  as  the  most  striking  change  an  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  is  diminished  about  one  half  iu  size.  The  spinal  cord  is  aonietiraes  poorly 
devoloixfd  on  the  whole,  but  it  shows  no  columaur  degeneration. 

The  disease  is  disting-uislied  very  eaaentiully  from  Friedreich's  hertjditary 
ataxia,  whieh  otherwise  is  very  similar  to  it,  by  this  auatomical  condition,  which 
is,  however,  still  iu  urgent  need  of  tiiorough  study.  Clinically  the  two  diseases 
are  to  be  distinguished  particuUirly  by  the  condition  of  the  tendon  reflexes  and 
the  fact  that  cerebellar  ataxia  usually  comes  on  somewhat  later  iu  life.  The 
differential  diagnosis  between  cerebellar  ataxia  and  multiple  sclerosis  is  often 

_    very  diiEcult.    The  generic  (family)  occurrence  is  the  chief  distinction. 

■  The  treatment  can  be  merely  symptomatic,  and  it  has  little  jirospect  of  81100688. 
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In  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  become  acquainted  with  two  diBeaoes 
whose  anatoRiieal  haiiis  is  a  primary'  degeneration  of  a  number  of  systems  of 
fibers  whose  conduction  was  chiefly  centripetal.  In  tabes  we  found  the  cause  of 
the  degeneration  to  be  exogenous,  acquired  noxious  influences,  coming  from  with- 
out and  probably  of  chemical  nature;  in  hereditary  ataxia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cause  was  endogenous  anomalies — that  is,  anomalies  in  the  embryoiuc  predisposi- 
tion, and  therefore  congenital,  which  caused  a  premature  atrophy  of  nerve-fibers 
which  had  from  birth  an  abnomially  weak  power  of  resistance.  In  this  chapter 
we  shall  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  diseases,  which  are  due  chiefly  to 
primary  defeneration  of  the  great  centrifugal  motor  conducting  tract,  especially 
the  pyramidal  tract.  We  will  see  that,  just  as  with  hereditary  ataxia,  the  basis 
of  the  disease  is  chiefly  an  endogenous,  congenital  weakness  of  this  portion  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  that  it  is  therefore  very  often  a  family,  generic  disease; 
although  in  some  cases  exogenous  noxious  influences  are  probably  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  preliminary  review  of  the  whole  group  of  diseases  here 
under  consideration,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves,  ns  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram ((Fip.  137),  the  course  of  the  long  conducting  tract  leading  from  the 
central  convolutions  to  the  muscles,  as  has  been  fully  described  on  page  829. 
In  the  first  place  we  will  consider  a  form  of  disease  in  which  ultimately  the 
whole  cortieo-muscular  conducting  tract,  from  the  cortical  cell,  C,  up  to  and 
including  the  muscle,  M,  is  found  degenerated.  This  is  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis.  We  will  next  describe  a  form  of  disease  in  which  only  the  second 
portion  (the  so-called  second  neurone)  of  the  whole  tract — namely,  the  portion 
from  the  ganglion-cell  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord  (F)  up  to  and  including 
the  muscle — is  affected.  This  is  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  and  the  completely 
analogous  progrexnive  hulhar  paralysis.  In  the  third  place  we  shall  see  that  the 
first  main  portion  of  the  tract.  PyS,  may  be  alone  affected  up  to  the  cell  of  the 
anterior  horn,  but  without  involving  it.    We  then  have  the  true  primary  pyramidal 
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lateral  sclerosis,  with  the  elinieal  picture  of  pure  spastic  spinal  paralysis.  In  tlip 
fourth  pliife  the  diseasL-  may  iuvolve  only  the  peripheral  motor  nerve>  m,  with 
its  corrosponding  muscles  (neurotic  rnvscuJar  atrophy),  and  finally'  we  may  also 
place  here  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  disease,  the  progressive  muscular  dyi- 
trophy — that  is.  that  disease  in  which  only  the  terminal  apparatus  of  the  whole 
tract,  the  muscle  itself,  undergoes  a  progressive  atrophy. 

The  forma  of  dist^ase  just  mentioned  are  probably,  so  far  as  they  are  endo^- 
nous  diseases,  all  rioaely  allied,  but  it  is  still  neoesaary  for  a  time  to  keep  thera 

separate,  at  least  so  far  as  they  shnw 
very  definite  marks  of  distinction, 
both  clinically  and  anatomically. 
Only  with  a  more  advanced  kni'wl- 
edge  of  the  special  nature  of  all  tliese 
morbid  conditions  can  vie  make  ft 
strict  a?tiological  division  of  them. 
At  present  we  must  remember  that 
we  can  not  consider  the  different  clin- 
ical and  anatomical  forms  as  different 
diseases,  strictly  separate  from  one 
another.  The  more  our  knowledge 
increases,  the  more  prominent  seem 
to  be  transitions  and  connecting  links 
l>etween  the  different  forms. 

2.  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Solebcisis 

etiology  and  Pathological  Anat- 
omy.— For  th"'  first  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
we  must  thank  Charcot,  who  pub- 
lished in  1869,  in  company  with 
Joffroy,  his  first  observations  upon 
such  cases,  and  who  in  1874  waa  able 
to  pive  quite  a  i^omplete  description 
of  the  disease;  but  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  amyotrophic  lateral  scleToeia 
was  first  made  possible  by  Flecbsijs's 
investigations  upon  the  course  of  the 
conducting  tracts  in  the  spinal  conl. 
Fn:)m  these  we  can  now  say  that  the 
disease  is  manifested  anatomically 
essentially  as  a  primary  systemic  de- 
generation of  the  whole  cortico-mus- 
cular  conducting  tract,  and  not  only  of  the  spinal  portion  thereof  belonging 
to  the  extremities,  but  also  of  the  bulbar  portion  belonging  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  tongue,  soft  palate,  etc.  These  two  parallel  portions  must  be  regarded  M 
completely  equivalent  parts  of  one  great  motor  system — a  point  to  which  we  shall 
frequently  return  later.  The  motor-nerve  nuclei  in  the  me<lulla  and  pons  (for  the 
hypoglossus,  facial,  motor,  trigeminus,  etc.),  and  also  the  nuclei  for  the  oculo- 
motor nerves,  are  to  be  regarded  as  precisely  analogous  to  the  ganglion-cell  groups 
in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord  for  the  muscles  of  the  extremities. 

In  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  a  large  part  of  this  motor  conducting  tract 
undei^oes  degenerntitju,  nnd  soniotimes,  as  it  seems,  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent.  If  we  examine  the  nervous  system  in  such  a  case  we  find  in  the  spinal 
ccrd  that  the  large  gangUon-cell.s  of  the  anterior  horns  in  the  cervical  and  himW 
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cord,  or  in  the  cervical  cord  only,  iire  atrophied  and  in  part  wholly  ubsorbed 
(Fig.  138).  We  find  thu  pyramidal  Tracts  greatly  dt-j.rfiM'ratt'd  in  buth  laternl 
columns,  and,  of  course,  iu  one  or  both  anterior  columns  when  there  is  nn  anterior 
pyramidal  tract.  In  the  anterior  horns  also  the  niiinber  of  medullated  fibers, 
part  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly processes  of  the 
pyramidal  lateral  tract 
(PpS)  *  fibers,  is  dimin- 
ished. Farther  upward, 
as  was  first  discovered  by 
Charcot  and  Marie,  we 
can  follow  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  pyramidal 
tract,  not  in  all,  but  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases, 
through  the  pjTamids  of 
the  medulla,  the  pons, 
the  crura,  and  the  inter- 
nal capsule  to  the  central 
convolutions,  in  whose 
ganglion-celLs  we  can  also 
find  atrophy.  The  bulbar  motor  nuclei,  especially  the  hypoglossus  nucleus  and  the 
vagus-accessory  nucleus,  more  rarely  the  facial  nucleus,  etc..  arc  also  atrophied 
as  a  rule,  just  like  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord-  From  all  these  bulbar  and 
Bpinnl  ganglion-cells  a  further  (secondary?)  degeneration  also  extends  toward  the 
periphery  into  the  corresponding  nerve-roots  (hypoglossus.  etc.,  spinal  anterior 
loots)  and  nerve-trunks.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  atrophied  filwrs  in  the  periph- 
eral nerves,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  always  bicn  looked  for  with 
Bufficient  care,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  thut  the  affected  motor  fibers,  which 
are  processes  of  the  atrophied  ganglion-cells,  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  a  condi- 
tion of  degeneration.  Finnlly,  the  muscles  show  a  considerable  atrophy,  as  is 
plainly  manifest  even  during  the  life-time  of  the  patient.  Their  volume  is  much 
diminished;  many  muscles  (for  details  vide  infru)  finally  ahnost  wholly  disap- 
pear, so  that  in  their  place  there  is  little  loft  but  connective  tissue  and  fat.  In 
the  other  muscles  we  find,  besides  ii  number  of  uivrnml  fibers  still  preserved,  many 
very  small  fibers,  showing  various  degrees  of  otrnphy.  with  their  transverse  stria- 
tion  usually  preserved,  hut  more  rarely  indistinct.  The  nuclei  of  the  aarcolemma 
are  much  increased,  and  the  interafitinl  fat  tissue  i.s  often,  but  not  always,  abun- 
dantly developed. 

Although  we  may  undoubtedly  designate  omyotrophie  laternl  selerosis  as,  in 
the  main,  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  p3'ramidal  tract,  yet  in  many  cases  the 
disease  is  not  limited  nhsolutely  to  this  one  system.  It  han  long  been  Uftticed 
that  the  diseased  area  in  the  lateral  columns  extended  farther  forward  and  inward 
than  the  actual  pyramidal  lateral  tract,  Pt/S,  and  that,  accordingly,  bundles  of 
fibers  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  i-olumna  and  in  the  so-called  lateral 
limiting  layer  were  involved  in  the  disease.  Indeed,  it  often  seems  as  if  the 
hole  region  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  were  poorer  in  fibers  than  the 
•Pea  of  the  posterior  columns.  Only  toward  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract,  KIS,  is 
the  degeneration  almost  always  very  sharply  limited — that  is.  the  lateral  cere- 
bellar tract  remains  as  a  rule  perfectly  normal,  but  disease  has  repeatedly  been 


•  Abbwviatlons  iiiT.ft-e^^uent  um  in  whaCfolIown :  Py8  =  pyrainidftl  Uteral  tract  ( PyTiiraiclen-Seit- 
Aiutr»n(;bfthn) :  Py  V  =  anterior  pyraniulnl  tract  (Pyraniidcn-Vorderetrnngbahn) ;  KIS  =  I«t«ral  cere- 
1  tract  f  KU'inliiru-SeitfnKtranttbnhn.  I 
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found  in  QoLl's  euluxijiis.  All  these  degenerations,  last  mentioned,  have  no  kno 
clinical  sisnificance.  They  show  t>nl.v  how  other  bundles  of  fibers  may  sometlii 
suffer  under  the  same  noxious  influence  as  well  as  the  pyramidal  tract. 

Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  questions  as  to  where  the  degeneration  begitu, 
in  what  way  it  progresses,  and  what  is  primary  and  what  secondary  atK>phv,  m 
most  uncertain.  The  anatomical  examination  gives  only  the  result  of  the  destrw^ 
tion,  but  it  shows  very  few  details  of  its  course.  Much  may  be  inferred  fptm 
clinical  observation,  but  much  work  is  still  needed  to  attain  perfectly  clear  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  differonr  possibilities  should  be  considered,  which  would  explain 
many  variations  in  the  clinical  course.  At  any  rate,  the  different  portions  of  the 
system  may  be  affected  in  varying  sequence,  and  the  disease  may  also  extend  with 
varying  rapidity,  but  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibers  is  always  the  prinmry 
process;  the  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  the  slight  changes 
in  the  vessels  are  a  secondary,  accidental  process. 

We  know  as  yet  hardly  anything  defi^nite  as  to  the  causes  of  amyotrorhip 
lateral  sclerosis.  For  one  class  of  eases  we  believe  we  may  assume  a  congenitnl 
weakness  of  the  motor  system.  The  disease  usually  begins  at  the  period  betfl'ivn 
thirty-five  and  fifty,  but  not  infi-equently  later.  No  special  external  causes  of  th^ 
disease  have  thus  far  been  found.  The  male  sex  seems  to  be  affected  somewhat 
more  frequently  than  the  female. 

Clinical  History. — Ju  all  typical  cai^es  the  clinical  symptoms  give  a  jwrfectly 
characteristic  type  of  disease,  limited  strictly  to  the  motor  sphere,  corresponding 
to  the  perfectly  systemic  anatomical  lesions  just  describt'd. 

The  first  signs  of  the  disease  almost  always  begin  in  the  arm.  The  patient 
notices  a  difficnity  in  working,  and  becomes  easily  tired.  The  weakness  of  the 
arm  gradually  increases,  and  finally,  usually  som*'  months  later,  involves  ihe 
other  arm.  A  wasting  of  certain  muscles,  which  gradually  increases  and  become* 
more  extensive,  is  now  often  noticed  by  the  patient.  About  six  months  or  a 
year  later,  symptoms  appear  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  gait  becomes  stiff 
and  uncertain,  the  patient  gets  tired  more  easily,  and  quite  a  marked  tremor  of 
the  legs  often  comes  on,  apparently  spontaneously. 

.If  we  now  examine  the  patient  carefully,  the  type  of  the  disease  is  usually 
perfectly  plain.  We  notice,  first  in  the  upper  extremities,  a  very  pronotxnced 
and  more  or  less  extensive  muscular  atrophy.  This  is  usually  most  marked 
where  it  begins — namely,  in  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eraiueuce.?.  The  inter- 
ossei  are  also  [yhiinly  atrophied,  and  the  muscles  un  the  extensor  side  of  the 
fojpeamis,  but  the  flex<irs  of  the  hand  and  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
remain  intact  longer.  In  the  upper  arm  the  triceps  and  the  deltoid  are  usually 
the  most  atrophied,  and  later,  and  to  a  less  degree,  the  biceps  and  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder.  We  find  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  muscles — a  paresis — corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  of  atrophy.  The  functional  capacity  depends  upon  how 
much  muscle  is  left,  and  only  with  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  muscle  i» 
there  a  complete  loss  of  the  corresi)(^>nding  motion,  but  a  marked  pan-sis  can 
sometimes  be  noticed  in  muscles  which  are  not  yet  nuich  atrophied.  Fibrillary 
muscular  contractions  are  aImo>>t  always  to  be  detected  in  the  afferted  muscles 
on  careful  observation.  The  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscular  fillers  slill 
preserved  is  normal.  The  strength  tif  contraction  of  the  muscle  irritated  by  tlie 
faradic  current  is  therefore  pntportional  to  the  amount  of  muscular  suhstance 
still  present.  In  the  much  a(ro]diied  muscles  the  effects  of  irritation  are  finally 
very  slight,  and  then  yre  can  always  detect  a  distinct  reaction  of  degeneration  in 
the  muscular  fibers  that  arc  still  left,  especially  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  We 
can  scarcely  ever  make  out  with  certainty  a  loss  of  excitability  in  the  nerve-trunk, 
probably  because  here  a  greater  number  of  normal  fibers  are  always  present. 

The  examination  of  the  tendon  reflexes  is  very  important.   Thry  are  iiivnrfal 
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much  increased,  even  from  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  We  obtain  vigorous 
reflex  contractions  from  a  gentle  blow  on  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and  the  triceps, 
and  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  This  increase  of  the  tendon 
reflexes  is  extremely  important  in  diagnosis,  because  it  never  occurs  in  this  way 
in  ordinary  "  progressive  muscular  atrophy  " — that  is.  in  that  disease  in  which  the 
degeuerution  extends  merely  from  the  muscles  to  the  mottJr  ganglion-cells  in  the 
anterior  comun,  while  the  lateral  motor  tracts  remain  frt^e  {vide  infra).  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  marked  contractures  in  the  arms  and  hands  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  develop.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  deeper  parts,  however, 
remains  absolutelj'  normal. 

The  first  morbid  s,\inptoms  usually  develop  in  the  lower  extremities  some 
months  later  tlian  in  the  arms.  The  pure  spastic  s^jnnptoms  are  here  retnarkiibly 
prominent,  while  the  muscular  atrophy  is  late  in  its  development,  and  is  but  slight. 
The  legs  b<^c«ime  stiff,  and  oppose  considerable  muscular  resistance  to  attempts 
at  passive  motion,  but  the  crude  strength  of  the  muscles  is  decidedly  below  the 
normal.  There  is  an  obvious  paresis,  although  there  is,  as  it  seems,  hardly  ever 
a  complete  paralysis  of  the  legs:  and  the  disturbance  of  motion,  at  any  rate,  is 
considfralily  iucreased  by  the  spastic  symptoms  (vide  infra,  spastic  spinal  paraly- 
sis). The  spastic  symptoms  are  connected  -with  the  hypertonicity  of  the  rouselea 
(the  increased  muscle  tonus)  and  the  increased  tendon  reflexes.  These  syniptoms 
depend  mainly  upon  the  great  increase  of  the  tendon  retlcxes.  The  patellar  reflex 
is  very  vigorous,  and  we  often  find  a  marked  and  iiersistent  ankle  clonus.  The 
patient  can  still  walk  quite  u  distance,  but  the  gait  is,  of  course,  difticiilt  and 
laborious.  The  patient  walks  with  short,  slow,  dragging  steps — the  spastic-parotic 
gait.  Only  in  a  few^  cases  does  a  marked  atrojihy  of  the  muscles  appear  in  the 
early  stages  in  the  legs  ns  well  as  iu  the  arms.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  and 
deeper  parts  is  also  perfectly  preserved  in  the  legs  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclero- 
sis. The  cutaneous  reflexes  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  show  no  striking  changes. 
[There  may  be  dorsal  extension  of  the  great  toe  on  testing  the  plantar  reflex — 
Babinski's  reflex. — K.]  Disturbances  in  micturition  are  also  entirely  absent. 
The  bowels  may  be  somewhat  costive,  but  they  are  otherwise  normal. 

After  the  condition  has  lasted  for  some  time  (a  year  or  two)  in  this  form — 
muscular  atrophy  and  increased  tendon  reflexes  in  the  upper  extremities  and 
spastic  paresis  in  the  lower — and  has  slowly  grown  worse,  bulbar  symptoms  come 
on  in  the  third  and  last  stage  of  the  disease.  The  speech  gradually  becomes  more 
indistinct,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Tf  we  examine  closely  we  find 
the  lips  atrophied,  so  that  puckering  the  muuth,  whistling,  etc.,  are  difficult.  We 
also  notice  a  decided  atrophy  uf  the  tongue.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  we  notice 
more  or  less  marked  fibrillary  twitchings  of  single  mu.scular  bundles.  The  sensi- 
bility is  also  normal  here.  We  sometimes  find  a  vigorous  masseter  reflex  (jaw- 
jerk)  on  striking  the  lower  jaw,  analogous  to  the  increased  tendon  reflexes  in  the 
extremities.  The  other  muscles  of  the  face,  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  the 
ocular  muscles,  usually  rcumin  unaffected-  The  patient's  intelligence  is  un- 
changed. The  ready  onset  uf  marked  mimetic  emotional  movements  is  sometimes 
striking.  Many  patient'*  with  amyotrophic  lateral  sch-rosis  break  out  into  spas- 
modic laughter  <ir  weeping  and  wailing  upon  the  slightest  provocation  ("  impul- 
sive laughing  and  crying").  This  remarkable  symptom,  which  also  occurs  in 
multiple  sclerosis  (page  f*.'V7),  is  probably  due  to  the  disappearance  of  certain 
fibers  which  inhibit  affective  movements.  The  face  is  sometimes  peculiarly  dis- 
torted and  broadened  by  a  persistent  tonic  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  (see 
Fig.  l.'>6,  page  1010).  In  one  case  under  our  observation  there  were  frequent 
attacks  of  severe  spasm  of  the  glottis  with  danger  of  suffocation. 

If  the  patient  have  trouble  in  taking  food,  from  difiinulty  iu  swallowing,  the 
state  of  the  general  nutrition  soon  becomes  worse.    Reapiratory  disturbances  are 
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iisiinlly  the  final  iinmetliate  cnuae  of  death,  if  an  interciirreut  disease,  such  as  in- 
halation pneumonia,  etc.,  doos  not  previoualy  put.  an  end  to  the  patient's  melan- 
choly condition. 

Variations  from  this  tj-pii^al  picture  of  the  disease  sometimes  occur,  but  only 
as  the  seqnence  inny  vary  in  whifh  the  diflFi-rent  symptom!^  come  on  or  tho  <^i^!e^ 
ent  muscular  regions  are  affected.  If  the  anatomical  lesion  begins  exclusively  in 
the  central  mutor  neurones,  there  are  at  first  purely  spastic  symptoms,  either 
spastic  rigidity  of  the  lower  extremities  only  or  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  arras  as 
well,  and  n  distorted  facial  expression;  and  only  later,  when  the  second  motor 
neurones  are  affected,  is  added  atrophy  of  the  musclei*,  at  first  usually  either  in 
the  forearms  and  hands  or  in  the  bulbar  region  (tongue,  lips,  etc.).  In  other  cases 
however,  the  type  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  from  the  first  mow 
prominent,  and  the  spastic  symptoms,  if  niarke<l  anywhere,  appear  only  in  the 
legs.  In  these  cases  the  dispiisr  of  the  jieriphcral  motor  neurones  is  at  first  evi- 
dently greater  than  that  of  the  central  motor  neurones;  but  even  here  the  b- 
creased  tendon  reflexes  point  from  the  outset  to  an  implication  of  the  centril 
motor  neurones.  Increased  tendon  reilexes,  however,  can  of  course  occur  only  in 
those  muscles  whose  ganglion-celis  in  the. anterior  horns  are  not  yet  completely 
destroyed.  The  bulbar  symptoms  are  wholly  analogous  to  the  other  rauscular 
atrophies;  they  are  due  to  the  dpgenevation  of  the  nerve-nuclei  in  the  medulla. 
We  shall  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  them  later  (vide  infrti,  progressive 
bulbar  pnralysis). 

The  diag^noais  of  the  disease  is  rarfiy  diffit^ult.  Its  usually  typical  course,  the 
mnseular  ntrnphy  cn-existing  with  incrf-ased  tondon  reflexes,  the  rigidity  in  other 
muscles,  esiweially  in  the  legs,  the  complete  absence  of  sensory  or  vesical  disturth 
ances,  and  the  final  appearance  of  bulbar  s.>TnptomB,  are  chiefly  to  be  cousidered 
in  diagnosis.  Jlistakes  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  tumors  or  myelitis  may  for 
a  long  time  luiA'e  a  similar  localization,  as  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cervical  eonl 
and  therefore  provoke  analogous  symptoms.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  past  there 
was  often  confusion  with  syringomyelia  (q.  v.),  but  siich  mistakes  may  easily  b* 
avoided  if  we  remember  the  sensory  disturbances  in  the  arms  which  are  so  very 
clmrarroristic  of  this  disease.  The  di.stinction  between  amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis and  the  other  primary  diseases  of  the  motor  system  will  be  self-evident  from 
the  description  of  these  diseases  which  follows. 

The  prog;no&i8  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
unfavorable.  The  disease  advances  slowly  biit  unceasingly,  and  usually  leads  to 
death  in  a  few  yenrs.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  occurring  in  early  youth  (SeeltK' 
miiller).  does  the  disease  seem  to  come  to  a  standstill. 

Wo  cjin  thtTefore  expect  but  slight  results  from  trefttment.  At  most  we  can 
perhaps  chock  the  advance  of  the  dLseHse  by  an  electrical  or  gymnastic  treatment, 
kept  up  with  very  great  patience  and  perseverance. 

3.  Spinal  PnoGRKssivE  Muscular  Atrophy 
Preliminary  Remarks  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Few  diseases  of  th*; 
spina!  cord  have  been  the  subject  of  such  different  conceptions  and  inle^ 
pretatiiius  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  reason  for  this  lies  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  its  main  symptoni.  the  progressive  atrophj*  of  the  voluntary  mtiscle*, 
may  be  found  in  many  totally  distinct  diseases,  and  hence  this  has  given  rise  to 
constant  confusion  and  mistakes.  If.  at  the  present  time,  we  read  the  older  tati 
even  a  part  of  the  newer  literature  on  this  subject,  we  find  everywhere  a  mizttiJt 
of  different  cases,  not  at  all  of  the  same  disea.se.  and  only  the  latest  accurate  diih 
ical  and  anatomical  methods  of  investigation  have  enabled  us  to  bring  at  le«t 
some  order  out  of  this  chaos. 

Except  for  a  few  earlier  observations.  Duchenne  and  Aran,  in  1849  and  1850, 
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£^▼6  'the  first  good  description  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  French 
observers,  therefore,  at  present  apeak  of  the  disease,  in  distinction  from  other 
similar  uffections,  as  "  airophie  miisculaire  progressive,  type  Duchenne-Aran." 
A  short  time  after,  in  1855,  Cruveilhier,  on  the  ground  of  a  positive  lesion  on 
autopsy,  tirst  pronounced  the-  opiuioti  tliat  a  disease  of  the  gray  matter  in  the 
spinal  cord  was  to  be  regarded  us  the  special  anatomical  cause  of  the  disease. 
Since  then  a  tedious  dispute  has  been  carried  on,  and  even  in  part  kept  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  to  whether,  in  fact,  the  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  cord,  or 
in  the  muscles  themselves — a  dispute  which  was  necessarily  without  results  for 
a  long  time;  the  more  because  the  actual  pathological  data  were  very  scanty,  and 
because  the  results  of  examinations  often  contradicted  one  iinother,  owing  to  the 
confusion  between  different  morbid  processes  which  did  not  belong  together  at  all. 

At  present  we  know  that  the  great  majority  of  progressl^-e  muscular  atrophies 
certainly  have  their  starting-point  in  the  muscles  themselves  (vide  infra,  pro- 
gressive muscular  dystrophy),  but  that  there  is  also  a  rare  but  definitely  estab- 
lished spinal  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  This  is  closely  allied  to  amy- 
otrophic hiternl  sclerosis,  which  we  have  just  described,  but  although  in  amyo- 
trophic bitenil  sclerosis  the  whole  pyramidal  motur  tract  may  be  degenerated,  and 
the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  c-ord  are  in  parttcuHar  always  affected,  in 
*'  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  "  the  degeneration,  as  we  have  said,  is  con- 
fined to  the  peripheral  motor  neurone — that  is,  to  that  portion  of  the  motor  con- 
ducting tract  which  extends  from  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  to  the 
muscular  fibers  themselves.  The  second  central  motor  neurone — that  is,  the  lat- 
eral pyramidal  tract — remains  perfectly  normal.  It  is  very  improbable  that  this 
difference  in  the  extent  of  the  anatomical  localization  causes  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  diseases  mentioned.  The  clinicii!  distinctions  due  to 
the  different  anatomical  localization  are,  however,  of  sufficiently  miirkod  promi- 
nence to  justify,  at  leiiHt  provisionally,  a  special  limitation  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  on  the  one  side  luid  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  on  the  other, 
as  two  different  clinical  forms  of  the  same  morbid  process. 

The  precise  anatomical  lesion  in  progressive  (spinal)  muscular  atrophy  is  a» 
follows : 

Tn  the  spinal  cord,  fjurticularly  in  the  rcrvical  cord,  we  find  the  ante- 
rior gray  cornua  very  sin.nll;  the  jjatipliuii-fcll.s  have  wholly  or  largely  disap- 
peared, and  those  remaining  are  atrnphied;  and  the  neuroglia  is  changed  to  a  fine 
fibrous  tissue,  sometimes  studded  with  spider-cells;  but  the  lateral  rnhimns.  espe- 
cially the  pyramidal  tracts — lliat  is,  the  portion  of  the  inntor  condueting  tract 
central  to  the  ganglion-cells  <if  the  anterior  cornua — are  perfectly  normal;  the  an- 
terior roots  and  the  affe>eted  motor  fibers  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  however,  are 
atrophied,  although  In  the  nerve-trunks  the  discovery  of  degenerated  fibers  mixed 
with  many  other  normal  fibers  is  not  fwrfectly  easy.  Tn  the  mnsclcf*  the  atrophy 
is,  of  course,  still  more  noticeable  on  a  post-mortem  examination  than  oti  exami- 
nation during  life.  The  muscles  must  affected  are  reduced  to  small,  pale,  and 
flabby  bundles,  in  which  fat  and  connective  tissue  outweigh  the  proper  muscular 
tissue.  On  histologienl  exnminiiticm,  we  find,  besides  some  muscular  fibers  which 
are  still  of  normal  diameler  or  even  hypertrophied,  all  degrees  of  diminution  and 
atrophy  in  the  other  fibers,  so  that  finally  all  that  seems  to  be  left  of  many  fibers 
is  merely  the  empty  sheaths  of  aarcolernmn ;  but  mnet  of  the  diminished  fibers 
retain  their  transverse  striation  to  the  last,  find  only  occasionally  do  we  see  signs 
of  grannbir  (fatty?)  and  waxy  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibers,  a  splitting 
lonpitufJinnlly  and  trnnsversely,  ete.  The  interstitifil  connective  tissue  is  always 
hyperplastic,  the  muscular  nuclei  arc  considerably  increased  in  number,  and  we 
often  find  an  abundant  deposit  of  fat  b^etween  the  fibers  which  are  still  preserved. 

So  ftr  the  actual  lesion.     In  comprehending  it,  the  only  difficulties  arise 


from  tho  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  development,  and  as  to  the  reoiprocBl 

dependence  of  the  different  disturbances.     Is  the  atrophy  of  the  anterior  cor- 

ima  to  be   reg-ardtMJ  as  primarr. 
and  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve*  siid 
niusok'S  us  a  secondary  descend- 
ing   degenenitiou;    or    does  fhc 
process  be^in   in  the  muscle*  i>r 
norve-endiugs,    and    extend   up- 
ward    from   them    to    the  spiual 
cord;  or,  finally,  do  we  have  to  do 
with  Rn  approximately  sinmltaiie- 
OU3    degeneration    of    the   whole 
motor    portion    affected!      Thesr 
are  questions  to  which  al  prt'sent 
no  definite  answer  can  In.'  piren. 
Many  reasons  seem  to  us  to  favor 
the  belief   that    the  degener^tire 
process    begins    in   the    last  ter- 
minal   branches    of    the    mot^ir 
nerves,  and  from  these  dticends 
MTaduftlly     to    the    spinal    cord. 
This,  however,  is  not  yet  proved, 
iUid  possibly  the  startinp-poim  of 
the  disease  and  its  further  proj?- 
ress  niMV  diflFer  in  different  cas<??, 
Etiology  and   Clinical  Hif> 
tory. — Progressive  muacularatro- 
phy    is    an   extremely    slow    and 
chronic  disease  from  the  begin- 
iiinpr.     The  special  causea  ar?  as 
little  known  as  those  of  amyotio- 
pliif  Literal  sclerosis.     Here,  too. 
we  shall  probably  have  ultimately 
to  full  back  uixni  the  hj'pothesis  of 
conditions  of  congenital  weakness 
in  the  affected  systems  of  fibers. 
Hereditary  and  generic  inHuenco<! 
are  often  not  to  be  dotocted,  but 
th'-y  arc  sometimes  undoubtedly 
present.    We  ourselves  and  other 
(ibservi.Ts    have    repeatedly    seen 
spinal  muscular  atrophy  occur  in 
several  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily.    The  disease  sometimee  be- 
g'iua  in  childhood  and  sometimrs 
in  youth,  but  often  in  more  ad- 
vanced age  (from  forty  to  fifty). 
Although,  as  we  have  said,  a  con- 
genital   weakness    of   the    motor 
system  is  probably  always  to  b<» 
regarded  as  the  special  cause  of 
the  disease,  in  some  cases  certain 

external  conditions,  especially  persistent  over-exertion  of  the  muscles  in  hard 

work,  seem  to  favor  its  outbreak. 


Fio.  Ml. 

FlOR.  18R-H1  — Atropliy  of  (ln»  small  nmiwles  of  th««  h«»>i1. 
esp<*i*laUv  of  the  thenar  ami  hyporbeimr  iiiiiHi^lt'A.  iu  siil- 
nal  proffrfXfiv*'  iniisrnlar  iitrnjihy.  •'  Hatnlfif  a  tivaltiiy 
man.     b.  Atrophied  hand.    (Liiauf^i'n  Jleilical  Cliriiqiie.) 
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The  disease  begins,  by  far  the  most  frequently,  in  the  upper  extremities,  and 
especially,  as  it  seems,  in  the  right  arra,  but  sometimes  in  thr  left,  or  in  both  arms 
at  once.  As  a  rule,  it  begins  with  an  atrophy  of  the  short  touhcIps  of  the  thumb 
and  of  the  h>Txtthenar  eminence,  which  is  accompanied  by  n  corresponding  dis- 
turbance of  functions  (see  the  accompanying  figures,  139  to  141).  Other 
•ymptoms-— disturbances  of  sensibility,  parsesthesia,  or  pain — are  usually  en- 
tirely absent.  The  atrophy  usually  afPects  the 
abductor  pollicis  brcvis  and  the  opponens  first, 
and  then  the  flexor  brevis  and  tlie  adductor. 
We  notice  very  early  the  characteristic  sinking 
In  and  flattening  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  abnormal  position  of  the  thumb,  which  is 
persistently  approximated  to  the  second  meta- 
iCarpal  bone — the  "  ape  hand."  It  becomes  con- 
stantly harder  and  finally  impossible  to  oppose 
the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers  (performed  by 
the  flexor  brevis  for  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
and  by  the  abductor  brevis  and  oppanens  for 
the  ring  and  little  fingers).  At  the  same  time. 
tor  a  little  earlier  or  later,  the  intcrossei  l«'gin 
to  atrophy,  as  is  recognized  by  the  sinking  in 
of  the  interosseous  spaces  and  the  increasing 
Incomplete  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanges 
pf  the  fingers.  The  atropby  of  the  himbricales 
causes  a  visible  flattening  of  the  hollow  of  the 
iand.  If  the  disturlnnicc  in  the  function  of 
|he  intcrossoi  has  reached  a  certain  degree,  the 
pe  claw-like  position  of  the  fingers  appears, 
■we  have  alrt'ady  leHrii<,'tl  to  rcr-ogniKC  in 
blnnr  paralysis  (see  Fig.  142),  due  to  the  con- 
tracture of  the  antagonist  of  the  iuterossei,  the 

xtensor  communis  digitorum. 

In  the  further  progress  of  tbe  disease  the 

itrophy  either  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the 
forearm,  or,  what  is  not  at  all  rare,  it  jumps 

ircT  these  and  attacks  the  muscles  i>f  the  shoul- 
jler.  usually  the  deltoid   first.     In   the  forearm 

t  is  usuflUy  the  muscles  on  the  extensor  side 
mrhich  are  first  attacked,  the  abductor  and  ex- 
tensor longus  pollicis,  the  extensors  of  the 
sr^rist  and  fingers,  and  only  later  the  supinators, 

exors.  etc.     In  the  upfw^r  arm  the  deltoid  al- 

i08t  always  atrophies  first,  mid  then  the  biceps. 
while  the  triceps  may  remain  intact  somewhat 
longer.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  tbe  atro- 
phy begins  in  the  deltoid  and  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  arm,  while  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers  are  not  affected  until 
later.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  usually  added  to  the  list  quite  late:  the  mus- 
cles that  extend  the  head  ami  keep  it  erect,  so  that  the  head  sinks  forward,  the 
trapezii,  the  infra-spinati  and  supra-spinati,  the  rhomboidei,  the  latissimi  dorsi, 
the  pectorals,  etc.  (see  Figs.  143  and  144).  The  disturbance  of  function  caused 
Jb.V  the  atrophy  of  all  these  muscles  is  readily  apparent  from  what  was  said  in 
the  chapter  on  the  different  form  of  paralysis.  In  advanced  cases  the  arms  hang 
down  laxly  by  the  sides  of  the  trunk.  Only  with  the  greatest  difiiculty,  if  at 
63 


.  142  Atri'ithy  i>f  tin 
of  tlif  liuiia  ami  tlin  tiuiHclea  on  ftie 
extt-iisior  Wile  of  th«*  torfftrtit  in  siiiiml 
proKr»'«»ivt*  inuKciilar  atrophy.  Tht^ 
last  three  flngers  oau  n-:*  loiiger  b*-  ex- 
t*inde(i.     (IVrflimul  otinervaiion  ) 
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all,  fan  thi'  paticiii  Ho  anything  with  them — as  to  dresjs  or  undress  himself;  but  h»' 
sonif times  learns  t«  help  him.sflf,  at  I<^ast  in  some  degree,  b.v  "  tlirowiug  "  raoTP- 
inents,  by  motions  of  the  trunk,  by  using  his  mouth  in  taking  hold  of  ihiiigs. 
etc,  Quito  rarely  the  atrnphy  finally  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  iifck.  The 
severest  respiratory  dislurbjiiiees,  and  linnlly  a  fatal  termination,  may  be  brought 
about  by  nn  impliculion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  other  muscles  of  respiration. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  more  marki'd 
disturbances  of  function  is  almost  always  very  long.     Years  may  elapse  bcd'tf 

the  atrophy  extends  from 
the  little  muscles  of  tho 
hand  to  the  other  mtis- 
cles  of  the  arm-  In  the 
muscles  of  the  I«^5  ihi> 
first  signs  of  atrophy  al- 
most always  develop  very 
late  if  at  all.  The  anns 
are  often  perfectly  use- 
less when  the  pationt 
can  still  walk  for  hnurs- 
Of  course  there  an?  some 
pxcoplions  to  this  r»J<?, 
and  then  the  musck's  of 
the  lower  leg  (peronell 
esjjecially  seem  to  I-  f<^-^ 
r  ffpctcd. 

Beside*!  the  uuMpri*. 
and  the  loss  of  functioa 
that  runs  parallel  to  it. we 
must  mentltjii  some  othcT 
changes  in  the  musrli'i. 
The  fibrillary  mUfiCuUr 
twitchiugs  are  often  veiy 
striking.  A  eonsUnt 
tremor  and  wave  of  the 
muscle  may  he  provokt'd 
by  them.  In  6>orae  C»s« 
they  are  weak  and  tliey 
can  be  detected  only  by 
special  attention.  TUej 
usually  become  vigorow 
if  one  irritates  the  mus- 
cle mechanically  by  a  blow.  The  electrical  ex«ntability  of  the  diseased  rauscle* 
varies,  ina.imueh  as  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  nuniU^r  of  normal  fibers  still  jin*- 
ser^'ed  in  the  muscle.  Since  the  atrophy  affects  only  one  fiber  after  another,  xhf 
faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  decrease  gradually,  and  are  lost  completely  only 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  muscle  is  destrnved.  On  careful  testing,  we  can 
then,  however,  almost  always  make  out  a  decided  galvanic  reaction  of  degeneratiffl 
in  single  muscles  that  are  much  diseased,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  scM:iille<i 
partial  reaction  of  degeneration  :  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  is  retained,  but  iht 
contractions  in  the  muscles  themselves  seem  very  slow,  and  the  antwJic  clostiw 
contractions  (AnSZ)  predominate  (Kee  page  851). 

In  many  cases  there  is  an  increase  of  the  fatty  tissue  fwhich  is  always  of  mud- 
erate  degree)  at  the  same  time  with  the  atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance,  and 
this  often  makes  it  very  hard  to  judge  of  the  atrophy:  but  the  loss  of  fnnctino  in 
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the  muscles,  the  dimiiiisbed  electrical  excitability,  uiid  the  peculiar  soft  feeling 
rwhich  atrophied  muscles  have  when  covered  with  fat.  reveal  the  true  CDiidition  of 
things.  There  are  no  trophic  disturbimcea  in  the  skin.  Almost  all  the  former 
Blatements  in  regard  to  this  refer  probnbly  to  the  confusion  between  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  and  similar  forms  of  disease,  especially  syringomyelia.  The 
loldness  and  cyanosis  sometimes  seen  in  the  hands  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Arms  constantly  hang  down  and  to  the  lack  of  any  muscular  movement. 

The  examination  of  the  tendon  reflexes  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 
While  they  are  invarinbl.v  decidedly  increased  in  the  upper  extremitie^s  in  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis,  they  are  only  feebly  manifest  or  entirely  absent  in  genu- 
ine progressive  muscular  atrophy,  a  condition  which  is  easily  explained  by  the 
•trophy  of  the  motor  ganglion-i-ells  belonging  to  the  reflex  arc,  or  by  the  atrophy 
f  the  centrifugal  motor  fibers.  Since  no  degeneration  of  the  lateral  pyramidal 
act  precedes  this  atrophy,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  muscular  rigidity, 
iated  with  paresis  and  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  so  characteristic  of 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis,  is  also  absent.     Muscuhir  weakness  and  muscular 

phy  are  completely  parallel  in  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  lu  the 
lower  extremities  the  patellar  reflex  is  retained  as  long  as  the  disease  spares  the 
legs,  but  it  is  not  increased.  If  the  atrophy  involve  the  legs,  the  patellar  reflex 
is  usually  lost. 

In  distinction  fr^an  all  these  manifest  disturbances  in  the  motor  region,  the 
pensibility  of  the  skin  and  deeper  parts  remains  perfectly  preserved.  A  careful 
fcest  of  the  sensibility  is  therefore  indispensable  to  a%'^oid  mistaking  it  for  similar 
Inorbid  conditions,  such  as  syringomyelia.  There  are  also  never  any  morbid  symp- 
toms on  the  part  of  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

In  mjiny  cases  the  aflfcction  finally  invades  the  muscular  region  innervated 
from  the  medulla;  the  symptoms  of  "progressive  bulbar  paralysis" ffwi''  infra)  are 
added  to  those  of  progressive  musculur  iitrophy.  This  combination  of  spinal  and 
bulbar  disease,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  is  a  usual  occurrence  in  amyotrophic 
Ifltoral  sclerosis,  even  when  the  disease  has  lasted  a  comparatively  short  lime 
In  genuine  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  however,  the  bulbar  s>'mptom3  usually 
develop,  if  nt  nil,  only  after  the  disease  has  gone  on  for  years.  Then  the  speech 
begins  to  become  indistinct  from  the  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  swallowing  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  patient  finally  succumbs  to  increasing  inanition  or  to  respiratory 
disturbances.  In  their  principal  chfiracteristics  the  musculur  atrophy  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  bulbar  symploms,  as  we  have  said,  arc  precisely  analogous  phe- 
kiomena,  inasmuch  as  the  nerve  nuclei  in  the  medulla  have  precisely  the  same  sig- 
nificance for  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  pharynx,  and  the  face,  as  the  anterior 
^ray  comua  of  the  cord  have  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  In 
pnnny  cast's,  however,  buliiar  sjmiptoms  do  not  develop  at  all,  since  the  patients  die 
early  of  some  intercurrent  disease,  or  the  fibers  of  the  bulbar  region  are 
not  involved  in  the  niorliid  process:  but  the  whole  process  may  begin,  as  we  slinll 
lee  later,  in  the  region  of  the  bulbar  nerves  as  "bulbar  paralysis."  while  the 
ippinal  muscular  atrophy  does  not  come  on  in  the  arms  until  afterward, 
,  DiagTiosis. — The  diagnosis  of  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  can  easily 
be  made  if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  definition  of  the  disease,  and  do  not 
Roniuse  it  with  other  affections  in  which  the  muscular  atrophy  is  only  one  symp- 
tom which  may  have  an  entirely  different  origin — muscular  atrophies  in  extensive 
flifftise  myelitis,  in  tumors,  in  the  frrmation  of  cavities  in  the  cord,  in  multi- 
ple neuritis,  as  a  result  of  articular  affections  and  injury,  etc.  We  should  con- 
iider  especially  the  typical  course  of  the  affection  in  most  eases  of  jrenuine 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  its  beginning  in  the  upper  extremities,  the  small 
jcnuscles  of  the  hand,  or  more  rarely  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  upper 
|rm,    its    slow    advance,  the  peculiar    "individualization"    of    the    atrophy^ 
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that  is,  the  affootinn  of  some  muscles  while  other  neighboring  muscles  remain 
fomplelely  normal;  the  siJi'cial  form  of  atrophy  recognizable  by  tibrillarr  contrac- 
tions and  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration;  and,  finally,  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility  or  of  the  sphincters.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is 
doubtless  nearly  allied  to  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  but  the  latter  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  rapid  course,  and  especially  by  the  increase  of  the  tendon 
retiexea  due  to  the  affection  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  the  correapondini?  appca^ 
ance  of  spastic  symptoms.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  spinal  and  the 
myopathic  (juvenile)  muscular  atrophy  {muscular  dystrophy),  which  is  also  p('^ 
fectly  ('t'rr;iin  at  present  in  most  cases,  will  l>e  described  Inter. 

The  prog'noBiB  of  progressive  muscuhir  atrophy  is  to  Ik*  regarded  as  absolutely 
unfavorable.  The  disease  appears  comparatively  benign  only  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  fipt  to  advance  very  slowly,  since  it  may  last  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  even 
longer.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  fatal  termination  at  last  appears  from  s«mf 
intercurrent  disease,  or  as  a  result  of  the  final  appearance  of  dangerous  bulbar 
symptoms,  paralysis  of  deglutition  and  respiration. 

The  results  of  treatment  un^  acconlingly  very  slight.  An  electrical  treatmetit, 
continued  for  months  and  years  with  xery  great  persistence,  can  alone  prcHhiw 
a  little  improvement  or  check  the  advance  of  the  atrophy  somewhat.  Temporary 
imprnvcment  may  also  aonietimes  be  attained  by  methodical  massage  of  the 
muscles  and  u  rationally  conducted  gymnastic  treatment.  In  other  respect*,  the 
treatment  must  be  symptomatic.  ICJowers  claims  that  daily  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  strychnine,  grains  ^ij^n  to  jV  (gramme  0.0O05-O.003),  often  arrest  the 
disease. — K.] 


4.  Nelrotio  Mosculab  Atrophy 

{Tjffit  Charcot- Marie,     flavnral- Furearm  Type  of  fro^retnta  ifusrular  Atroftkff) 
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This  name  is  given  to  a  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  which  has  be- 
came known  through  many  recent  observations  (Charcot  and  Marie.  Tooth,  J. 
Hoffmann,  and  others),  and  which  is  manifested  by  several  very  ohanicteristic 
clinical  features.  The  disease  is  often  a  pronounced  hereditary  and  family  affec- 
tion, which  can  sometimes  be  traced  through  four  or  five  generations,  but,  on  the 
other  bund,  it  also  otx^urs  in  memW-rs  of  the  same  generation  without  l:*eing  pres- 
ent in  the  anferedents,  and  individual  cases  have  also  repeatedly  been  observed  in 
which  there  was  apparently  no  hr-n"«ditary  predisposition.  The  first  sympt^flns 
of  the  disensi-  usually  apjx-ar  in  childhond.  but  some  cases  h.nve  also  Iven  ob- 
served in  later  life.    There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  sexes. 

Next  to  the  cfinditions  mentioned  (beginning  in  childhood,  generic  f>ccu^ 
rence).  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  very  regular  localization  of  the  muscu- 
lar atrophy  (see  Fig.  145).  The  atrophy  almost  always  begins  symmetrically  in 
the  portions  of  the  extremities  most  distant  from  the  trunk — that  in,  in  the  hnnds 
and  fi)renrms  and  the  feet  and  lower  legs.  The  lower  extremities  are  often  af- 
fected for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  (even  for  years)  before  the  upper,  but  the  con- 
trary sequence  may  also  occur.  Since  the  atrr>phy  of  the  small  muscles  of  thf 
feet  causes  symptoms  that  attract  little  attention  (a  claw-like  position  of  the 
toes),  the  disease  may  often  remain  unnoticed  until  the  pernnei.  the  tibiales  an- 
tici,  and  the  long  extensors  of  the  great  toe  are  involved.  The  gait  then  becomes 
impaired  from  the  dropping  of  the  toes  and  shows  all  the  characteristic  pj^cuUnr- 
ities  of  bilateral  peroneal  parnlysis  (q.  v.).  In  older  cases  there  often  develops 
on  both  sides  a  complete  talipes  equinus  or  varo-equinus.  As  the  «troi)li,v 
progres.ses.  the  muscles  of  the  calves  gradually  become  affected,  and  finally  tb«^ 
muscles  of  the  thigh  as  well.  Atrophy  and  paresis  of  the  muscles  go  always  hanH 
in  luuid.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  upper  extremities.  Here  the  small  muscles  of 
the  hand,  the  interossei  and  thenar  and  hypothenar  muscles,  atrophy  first,  just 
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as  in  spinal  musciiilHr  atrtiphy  and  amyotrophic  Ititerul  sclerosis.  The  fingers 
therefore  assume  the  claw  p<i6itic>n ;  (he  niovementa  of  the  thumb  become  more 
and  more  impaired,  so  that  it  lies  adducted  against  the  hand.  Tho  atrophy  then 
extends  to  the  forearms,  where  the  extensors  are  earlier  and  more  markedly 
affected  than  the  flexors.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  when  the  forearms 
and  hands  are  already  greatly  emaciated,  we  can  usually  diBcovcr  the  bejrinning' 
of  atrophy  in  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  and  upper  arm. 
The  muscles  belonging  to 
the  trunk  resist  the  morbid 
process  the  longest.  The 
facial  muscles  also  are  usu- 
ally spared,  although  mani- 
fest changes  mfiy  finally  oc- 
cur even  in  them,  but  no 
disturbances  have  thus  far 
been  observed  in  the  domain 
of  the  bulbar  nerves.  Final- 
ly we  may  mention  the  ob- 
servations reported  by  Hiinel 
where  the  disease  was  trace<l 
in  many  members  of  one 
family  tlirough  four  gencrn- 
tions  and  was  always  con- 
fined to  the  upi>er  extrem- 
ities. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  iiii- 
portance  for  our  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  disease 
that  the  atrophying  muscles 
show  fibriUary  contructions. 
usually  alight  but  snriRitiroe.-« 
lively,  and  that  wo  con 
invariably  find  the  most 
marked  changes  in  the  elec- 
trical excitubility  of  the 
muscles  and  their  corre- 
sponding nerves.  Tho  nerves 
soon  show  a  marked  diminu- 
tion or  even  a  total  loss  of 
gtilvanic  and  faradic  excita- 
bility. In  the  muscles  we 
find  either  the  same  condi- 
tions or  a  pronounced  galvanic  reueticm  of  degeneration.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
fact  that,  on  electrical  examination,  we  can  often  detect  manifest  changes  in 
excitability,  just  as  in  lead  paralysis,  in  muscles  which  apparently  show  no 
atrophy  or  paralysis  at  all, 

The  mechanical  excitrtbility  of  the  muscles  is  also  diminished.  The  tendon 
reflexes  of  the  affected  mu.scles  are  wholly  absent  or  much  diminished.  They  are 
never  inereased.  Tho  sensibility  is  never  much  affected,  hut  it  is  often  not  per- 
fectly normal.  Paneathepiie  and  pninfnl  sennations  in  particular  are  often  pres- 
ent, and  there  is  sometimes  a  manifest  but  slight  blunting  of  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility.   The  functions  of  the  bladder  .ind  rectum  remain  nomtiil. 

From  the  clinical  facts  just  described  the  conclusion  may  he  drawn  that  the 


I  !'■      N-'Drofii'   iiiii»i'iil(ir  iiti-Mfiliy      Till'  'lisi-.i-f  •mm'  di 
iiliji'jst  ihf  tauiL'  ftt*lii'jii  ill  ihii'i'  iiifiubf n»  of  uum  family. 
iPernonal  olatt* rviill<>u». 
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form  of  muscular  atrophy  under  discussion  must  have  a  neurotic  or  a  spinal  on- 
gin.  The  Hssuinption  of  u  neurotic  origin  is  favored  not  only  by  the  rt^«ult»  nf  tbr 
electrical  oxaniination  and  the  occurrence  of  pain  and  slight  sensory  disturbaua:*. 
but  also  by  the  rosulltt  of  the  anatomical  iovestiitalioiiM  thus  fur  n.'i>L>rt«<'l.  *i-^ 

though  they  are  of  courw  hIjU 
in  number.  According  to  tic 
the  disease  seenos  to  be  coiifii 
mainly  to  the  muscloti  and  th»' 
I)eripheral  motor  nerves,  while  ihe 
anterior  roots  and  the  gungli-'n- 
celU  in  the  anterior  bortw  &liu« 
no  perceptible  alteration,  bu;  i 
modernte  loss  of  fibers  15  •om*- 
^^^^        ^^^^^^^^  times  found  in  the  r«gion  of  tb« 

'      ^^^^  '     ^^^^^^  colli  mils  of  GoU. 

Further  observations  and  »• 
vestifrntions  must  teurh  uswbctlyf 
as  is  probabb:?.  wl'  shall  tuiJ  clw 
relations  and  transition  fomw  l^ 
tween  neurotic  and  spinal  strvphj: 
but  meanwhile  the  disen&c  joiit  i*- 
scribed  is  a  form  of  prtjgm<itt' 
muscular  atrophy  so  well  ehanc- 
terized  and  so  readily  recoi;nint4» 
ill  its  clinical  asjN-ct  thnt  n  aq*- 
rate  dei^cription  uf  it  i»  nndook*- 
edly  warranted. 

5.  Progressive  Mr 
Dysthopht 

(  'l%f   Mji<t}H%thi>r   Juvniti    /o»w*  <^ 


Flo.  l-KJ.— IVmnonl  rnuiwular  airojihy      l.*«jr"  of  III*  brwUwr 
ot  the  patient  iihown  in  Fig.  1 46. 


The  so-called  purely 
musfulnr  atrophies  are  miif!h  cwn^ 
moner  than  tbt*  forms  of  mUaCuW 
atrophy  thus  far  described,  in  which,  besides  the  wasting  of  tlM  lailMiilit 
fiber,  there  is  a  more  or  less  extensive  atrophy  of  the  motor  tierVMif  «p* 
tern.  Myopathic  muscular  atrophy  is  the  name  given  to  all  those  forms  ui 
which  anatomical  investigation  has  thus  far  found  atrophic  processes,  not  i& 
the  cord  or  in  the  pc-ripheral  nerves,  but  exclusively  in  thi>  musclM  UMO»*ln& 
The  old,  long  contest  whether  the  "  seat  '*  of  progressive  niuscuUir  atfoiiliy  «» 
to  be  looked  for  iu  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  muscles  themselves,  hM  tlnw  »t  Wt 
been  decided :  that  each  of  these  hypotheses  was  correct  for  certain  caaea.  Thaib 
to  persistent  clinical  and  anatomical  investigations,  we  are  now  in  a  positiaB  !♦ 
disthigiiish.  easily  and  positively  for  the  most  part,  the  spinal  (and  nearotif^ 
from  the  niy<'pathic  cases  even  during  the  patient's  life.  Of  course  maoy  fi 
even  now  seem  to  indicate  thut  there  is  no  very  strict  division,  and  that 
here  transition  forms  may  occur  which  can  be  fully  understood  only  by 
more  accurate  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  morbid  prc»eess  in  question. 

In  spite  of  many  common  peculiarities,  the  individual  cases  of  my 
muscuhir  atrophy  differ  in  many  respects  from  one  another.  These  diflerTD«» 
relate  either  to  the  localizntion  of  the  muscles  chiefly  or  at  least  first  affwrtei^f 
to   the  special  variety  of  change  in   the  musclea   (simple  atrophy   ur 
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with  a  large  interstitial  tievelopment  of  fut).  These  differences  were  the  reason 
why  it  wrth  ftirnieriy  believed  tliut  severiil  forms  of  disease  could  be  recoKH'^cd, 
whereas  in  reality  we  are  dealing  only  with  different  tyj»e.s  of  the  same  disease. 
These  varieties,  of  course,  have  so  much  individuality  and  so  eonstautly  recur 
in  the  same  way  that  we  are  pierfectly  justified  in  different iatiug  them, 
from  a  clinical  standpoint;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many  transitions 
between  the  different  tjT>es  that  their  intimate  relationship  is  undoubted.  Erb 
has  therefore  been  perfectly  correct  in  proposing  to  g^roup  together  all  these  differ- 
ent tj-pes  under  one  common  name — progressive  muscular  dystrophy — iu  order  to 
attest  their  kinship.  We  can  then  distinguish  the  different  sub-types  by  spe- 
cial terms. 

Before  we  proceed  in  what  follows  to  describe  these  different  sub-types  in 
greater  detail,  we  would  tirst  mention  the  most  important  points  which  are 
common  to  all  forms  of  mynputhic  muscular  atrophy — that  is,  of  so-called  mus- 
cular dystrophy.  They  are  as  follows:  1.  All  foniis  of  dystrophy  occur  gener- 
icttlly  or  hereditarily.  We  therefore  see  the  disease  most  frequently  in  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  more  rarely  in  members  of  the  same  family  in  different  genern- 
tious.  On  the  f»ther  Imnd,  sporadic  case>*  are  of  course  not  uncommon.  If  the 
disease  oceure  in  members  of  the  same  family  it  usually  assumes  the  same  form  in 
each  of  them;  but  differt;nt  forms  juay  exceptionwlly  occxir  in  one  family — a  cir- 
cumstance strongly  suggesting  an  intimate  relation  between  the  difforent  tyjies. 
2.  The  tirst  si-onptoms  of  the  disease  almost  always  appear  in  youth,  sometimes  in 
childhood,  sometimes  not  until  puberty.  Only  in  rare  ca.'»es  does  the  disease 
begin  between  thirty  and  forty  or  oven  Intor.  It  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  certain 
forms  usually  begin  in  chiblhood  ("  infantile "  form  with  implication  of  the 
facial  muscles,  pseudfi-h.vpertropby),  and  othnr  forms  only  at  puberty  ("juvenile  " 
form  with  implication  of  the  shoulder  and  upper-arm  muscles).  3.  The  localiza- 
tion of  the  musouhir  atruphy  is  exiromely  irregular.  The  different  forms  or  types 
are  of  counie  distinguished  by  their  special  localization;  but  ns  the  disease  ad- 

ices,  or  in  the  frequent  transition  cases,  it  often  happrnis  that  other  nnisculnr 
ineg'ions  besides  those  chietly  affected  are  also  inv.dved  to  a  lesser  decree.  It  thus 
appears  that  in  all  forms  it  is  finally  the  same  muscular  regions  which  are  chieHy 
affected  with  atrophy,  while,  on  the  other  h^nd,  in  all  forms  certain  muscular  re- 
gions with  scarcely  an  exception  remain  intact.  The  groups  of  muscles  most 
exposed  to  the  disease  are:  (a)  Facial  muscles,  as  far  as  the.v  are  innervated  by 
the  facial  nerve,  especially  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  orbi<'ularis  oris. 
(fc)  Muscles  of  the  shoulder-girdle;  pectoralis,  latissimus  dorsi,  .serratus  antieua 
major,  rhomboidei,  trapezius,  (c)  Muscles  of  the  upper  arm:  biceps,  braehialis 
antieus,  supinator  longus.  triceps,  (d)  Long  extensors  of  the  back  (erectores 
fipinse).  ie)  Pelvic  muscles  (gluta-i)  and  muscles  of  the  thigh.  Other  muscles, 
however,  are  almost  always  spared  in  museular  dystrophy:  (a)  Deltoids,  supra- 
spinati.  and  infra-spinati.  (?>)  Forearm  muscles,  and  especially  the  smnll  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  and  fingers,  (c)  Lower  leg  muscles,  especially  the  gastrocnemius 
and  the  smni!  muscles  of  the  f<H»t.  {d)  Tongue  and  muscles  of  deglutition.  All 
these  statements  are  not  absolutely  without  exception,  but  they  show  the  usual 
rule,  which  must  depiMid  ur>on  the  essential  nature  of  the  disca.so.  4.  The  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  musriea  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  different  forms 
of  dystropliy.  They  consist  first  of  the  most  varied  changes  in  volume  of  the  indi- 
vidual muscular  fibers.  Many  fibers  show  an  atrophy  which  progresses  finally  to 
complete  disapjiearance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so-called  hypertrophic  (hypervo- 
luminous)  fibers  are  also  almost  always  to  be  found.  Erb  suspects  that  the  hyjier- 
trophy  is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  of  the  fiber,  and  that  the  iitrnithy  follow^ 
this  later.  Besides  these  changes  in  volume,  we  see  regularly  an  evidi-nt  increa.se 
in  the  muscle  nuclei  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  interstitial  connective 
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tissue.    If  there  is  pronounced  pseudo-hypertrophy  the  interstitiui  n- 
meated  with  an  abundant  act'uniuInlion  tif  fat-eells.    In  the  muscular  ti 
selves   the  transverse  striiition   is  almost  always  preserved   to  the  lubl,  auo  n> 
never  fiiid  granukr  or  fHtly>  so-called  degenerative  destruction  in  anj  fr*j: 
degree.    The  periphe'r:il  mi»tor  nt-rs-es  and  the  motor  ganglion-celLi  iu  the  attt«riii 
horns — that  is.,  the  peripheral  motor  neurones — remain  perfectly  nnmul.    Two^ 
clinical  facta,  which  are  very  important  iu  diognosis,  are  assoeiated  with  lliijunr- 
cumstanee:   (a)  In  all  forms  of  dystrophy  the  fihrillary  contrjictions  in  th«  da*, 
eased  muscles,  which  are  so  common  in  spinal  atrophies,  are  almost  inrantk 
absent,    (b)  Distinct  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  is  almost  never  f ound  ti 
dystrophy  (in  contrast  to  the  spinal  atrophies).     Since  the  disease  U  nlan 
motor  system  disease,  like  all  the  other  forms  of  pro^ressivo  muscular  atnipli». 
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f^lVCt  AttitlKIf.       tFroill  (.JilWBRK.t 

it  ia  self-evident  that  in  dystrophy  the  sensibility,  the  functions  of  the  blsdiltr. 
etc.,  remain  perfectly  normal. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  the  most  important  features  common  lo  all  f oraw  "f 
dystrophjv  wc  will  pass  to  the  de.scription  of  the  chief  individual  clirucal  t,Tj»'< 
We  would  emphasize  the  fact  once  more  that  transition  forms  between  tl 
types  are  by  no  means  rare. 

1.  PsEUDO-HYPERTROPHV  OF  THE  Musci.ES  (Lipomatosis  luTurians  mx 
progrexaiva  of  Heller;  Atrophia  mnsculorum  lipomatosa  of  Seidel), — 1 
hypertrophy  is  the  rarest  form  of  muscular  dj'strophy,  but  it  was  the  first  to  li*^ 
come  accurately  known,  on  account  of  its  striking  aspect.  It  was  quite  fully  ilr 
scribed  in  Germany  by  Griesinger  (1864),  while  in  France  Ihichenne  fw 
in  1868  a  very  complete  clinicnl  description  of  it.  In  ISfJfi  M.  Eulenbar^  ani 
Cohiiheim  had  already  shown,  by  the  careful  anatomical  examination  of  a  eav. 
that  the  nervous  system  remained  perfectly  normal,  a  statement  which  was  en*- 
firmed  by  all  subsequent  investigations  (Charcot,  F.  Schultze,  and  others). 

Pseudo-hypertrophy  develops  almost  invariably  in  childh<v«l,  snmewhnv  W- 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years.  It  is  a  pronounced  family  or  even  h— J 
itary  disease.  The  male  sex  is  decidedly  more  disposed  to  the  disease  tlun  thf 
female   [but  the  disease  seems  to  be  transmitted  through  the  ft^male  iatfat 
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hereditary  cases. — K.]  Sonictitnes,  but  not  always,  we 'also  find  in  tlje  aflfected 
families  some  disposition  to  a  nervous  taint,  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  feeble- 
mindednesB,  anomaliea  of  the  skull,  etc. 

The  disejise  begins  gradually  and  almost  always  without  a  sperial  exciting 
cause.  The  parents  notice  that  the  ehild,  who  had  been  previously  perfectly 
•well  and  strong,  becomes  insecure  on  his  legs,  so  that  he  can  no  longrer  jump  or 
go  up-stairs  aa  well  as  he  used  to  do.  This  points  to  the  first  characteristic  pecul- 
iarity wherein  pseudo-hypertrophy  differs  from  spinal  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  It  beirius,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  rauacles  of  the  trunk,  especially 
in  the  muscles  of  the  bnrk  and  pelvin  muscles  (glutiei).  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities,  esi^jofially  in  those  of  the  thigh.  While 
the  arms  and  hands  are  still  perfectly  normal,  walking 
constantly  grows  more  and  mftre  difficult,  and  the  gait 
very  soon  assumes  so  chararteristie  a  type  that  from  this 
alone  the  diagnosis  can  nftcn  be  made  at  the  first  glanee. 
The  gait  Ixwomes  waddling  (chiefly  on  accniint  of  thf 
weakness  of  the  glnttei  medii),  the  belly  apiwars  very 
prtiminent,  the  vertebral  coluniti  is  arched  forward  in 
the  lumbar  region  in  marked  lordosis,  and  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  ij*  Vjalnneed  on  the  legs.  The  legs 
are  raised  slowly  and  with  ditticulty,  and  the  toes  usuall.y 
droop  from  paresis  of  the  dorsal  extensors.  The  child's 
movements,  when  he  tries  to  raise  himself  from  the  floor 
or  pick  up  any  object,  are  very  characteristic,  and  are  alike 
in  almost  all  cases,  as  a  result  of  paresis  of  the  extensors 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  (glutei  and  extensores  cruris).  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  trunk,  the  child  usually  first 
gets  on  all  fours,  and  then  gradually  straightens  himself 
up  ["climbs  up  his  thighs'']  by  leaning  his  arms  on  his 
knees  (see  Fig.  147).  Later  on  disturbances  of  motion 
appear  in  the  upper  extremities  also,  and  in  general  they 
are  very  similar  to  those  to  be  described  more  fully  in  the 
next  type. 

If  we  inspect  the  patient  more  closely  we  shall  usiinlly 
find  at  the  first  glajice  an  extrnordinary  increase  in  the 
volume  of  single  muscles  {see  Fig.  148).  The  calves  are 
dispriiportionately  thick,  iind  sometimes  the  thighs  also; 
the  arms  are  affected  later,  csjx'cially  the  deltoids,  the 
triceps,  etc.  This  increiise  of  volume  is  caused  by  an  ab- 
normal interstitial  development  of  fat.  "  pseudo-hypt-r- 
trophy."  Hence  the  muscles  do  not  feel  firm,  but  soft 
and  spongy.  It  is  by  no  iiieana  rare,  however,  that,  be- 
sides the  pseudo- hypertrophy  in  some  muscles,  a  genuine  atrophy  develops  iu 
others,  with  a  pronounced  los-s  of  substance  and  without  any  co-existing  de- 
velopment of  fat.  This  is  seen  csjiecially  in  the  upper  extremities  in  the 
groups  of  muscles  previously  tncntioned.  Finally,  there  seems  to  be  in  addi- 
tion even  a  genuine  museuhir  hypertrophy.  In  several  cases  we  have  seen  a 
marked  increase  in  volume  in  the  muscles  of  the  calves,  which  were  capable 
of  quite  an  cxtTaordinHry  display  of  strength.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  is, 
probably,  in  our  opinion,  a  sort  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  since  the  muscles 
that  are  still  able  to  work  are  exerted  excessively. 

Fibrillary  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  scarcely  ever  seen.  Electrical  exami- 
nation shows  a  diminution  of  excitability  corresponding  to  the  atrophy  and  to 
the  increased  deposit  of  fat,  but  never  reaction  of  degeneration.    The  sensibility 
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remains  perfectly  normni,  nnd  iilao  micturition  and  defecation.  The  pjitellar  reflex 
is  sometitiieB  nbsent,  l>ec*nusp  the  quadriceps  is  involved.  It  is  noticeable  ihit 
the  skin,  especially  in  the  le^s,  v^ry  often  shows  a  peeviliar  bluish  marbled  eolor- 

itjj;.  Bulbar  syinptiims  >i|v 
pjirentU'  never  occur.  Tbe 
intelligence  in  most  cases 
is  perfectly  normal,  but 
exceptionally  children  with 
hereditary  muscular  Hlio 
pliy  also  show  tunnifest 
sigUB  of  mental  or  eveu  of 
moral  weakness. 

The  disease  advances 
very  slowly  but  without 
romissionis.  Finally  the 
patient  can  not  wnlk  at 
all;  he  is  confined  to  tk 
bed,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  helpless.  Death  nsu- 
ally  ensues  from  some  in- 
tercurrent disease,  bol 
sometimes  from  insoffi- 
ciency  of  the  rcspimti'ry 
muscles. 

2.  Thk  Inpanttile  Atro- 
phic Form  of  MusnuR 
Dystrophy    usually  with 

iMt't-lOATION   OF   THE  PiaiL 

Ml  SCLES. — Simple  atrojihic 
forms  of  pro>rre>»sivc  mus- 
cular wasting  develop  fur 
nitire  frequently  in  early 
childhood  than  pseudo-hj* 
pertrophy.  They  may  br 
combined  with  pseudo-hy- 
pertrophy, as  wc  have  said  above,  especially  in  the  form  where  there  is  liimma- 
tosis  in  the  lower  extremities  and  simple  atrophy  in  the  shoulders  and  arm*!; 
but  what  pives  the  simple  atrophic  infantile  form  a  special  stamp  is  the  com- 
paratively frequent  implication  of  the  facial  miisclen.  These  muscles  may  not 
be  involved,  iind,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  affected  in  rare  instances  in 
the  juvenile  form  as  well,  but  marked  atrophy  of  the  facial  muscles  is  a  peculiarity ' 
chiefly  of  the  infantile  atro](hic  form. 

Duchcnne  had  already  observed  that  in  children  there  is  a  form  of  muscular j 
atrofthy  which  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  face;  but  his  statements  were  almost} 
forgotten  until,  u  few  years  ago,  Lnndouzy  and  Dejerine  called  attention  aneirj 
to  this  subject,  and  demonstrated,  contrai-y  to  previous  belief,  that  iniplicatiou  of 
the  facial  muscles  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  symptom.    If  the  atrophy  is  alre-id/j 
plainly  pronounced,  characteriKtic  s\-niptoms  ensue:  the  eyes  can  no  longer  bej 
completely  closed,  and  the  movements  of  the  mouth  in  whistling,  lauphirigr.  nnd] 
talking  become  im]*!iircd.    From  the  sinking  in  of  the  cheeks,  the  drooping  of  tbt] 
under  lip,  etc..  there  develops  a  very  characteristic  typo  of  countenance  ("  faci 
myopathiqne.'"').  by  which  the  practiced  eye  can  recognize  the  affection  nlroost 
at  once  (Fig.  149).    There  may  finally  ensue  complete  rigidity  and  immobility  oi 
the  face.    At  the  same  time  or  somewhat  later,  as  a  rule,  other  muscular  r^igior 
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be  affected,  and  agraiiii  as  in  other  forms,  chiefly  the  shoulder  muscles,  the 
lea  of  the  upper  arms,  the  extensors  of  the  spine,  and  the  mu-seles  of  the 
and  thigh.  The  child's  gait  becomes  as  waddling  as  that  of  children  with 
ido-hypertophy,  which  we  have  just  described.  The  spine  has  a  lordotic  curva- 
ture, the  child  rises  from  the  floor  by  the  aid  of  the  arms  (Fij?.  147),  etc.  The 
sequence  in  which  the  different  muscles  are  attacked  by  the  atrophy  is  not  always 
"the  same.  The  facial  muscles,  for  example,  mny  often  be  attacked  later  than  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder,  upper  arm,  and  trunk.  In  order  to  detect  the  slighter 
^iegrees  of  implication  of  the  face,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient  close  his 
eyes  when  the  head  is  bent  backward;  we  can  then  readily  detect  the  fissure 
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left  between  the  eyelids  (insufficiency  of  the  orbicularis  pali>cbrarum).  We 
can  also  notice  in  the  early  stages  that  the  patient  can  not  protrude  the  lijw 
to  whistle. 

The  muscles  of  mastication,  the  internal  ocular  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  forearm  and  hand  almost  always  remain  normal.  A  slight  persistent  con- 
tracture of  thp  biceps  is  snmptimes  present  imd  is  characteristic.  Fibrillary  con- 
tractions and  reaction  of  degeneration  are  almost  always  absent. 

3.  Thk  tTnicMLE  Form  of  Dystrophv. — The  peculiarities  of  this  form  were 
first  carefully  studied  by  Erb.  It  usually  does  not  begin  until  after  actual  child- 
hood, in  the  years  of  puberty  or  sometimes  later  (between  twenty  and  forty). 
It  o<*cur8  sporadically  occasionally,  but  it  is  also  frequently  hereditary  or  generic 
(that  is,  occurring  in  families),  and  the  girls  of  the  family  are  often  attacked 
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Ijy  this  form,  while  the  infantile  form  is  seen  especially  in  boys.  Tbe  dlseiw^ 
is  also,  like  pseudo-hypertrophy,  somelimes  seen  to  bei?'"  "i  the  pelvic  itiusclc* 
and  the  logs,  but  more  often  tlie  shnulilers  and  upiM?r  extremities  are  first  «t- 
tacked.  There  is  also  a  renin rksihli-  re;;ulHrity  in  the  choice  of  the  iniiscles 
attacked,  ns  hns  been  mentioned  above.  Aec<»rding  to  Erb,  the  following  inuscltw 
are  almost  constantly  diseased  in  the  trunk  and  the  upper  extremities:  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor,  the  trapezius,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  !H*rratU8 
anticns  major,  the  rhoml)oidei.  the  sacro-lumhalis  and  longissinius  dorsi,  and 
later  the  triceps.  The  following,  however,  almost  always  remain  normal;  thf 
sterno-mastoid,  the  levator  anguli  se:ip\dre,  the  coraco-brachialis,  the  teres  tnajor 
and  minor,  the  deltoid,  the  supra-spinatus  and  infra-spinatus,  and.  as  iiUJsi 
be  mentioned  eayx-eially  in  distinction  from  spinal  muwnlar  atrophy,  tlie  smHil 

muscles  of  the  hand.    Tin- 
muscles   of   the    foreami, 
too,  except  the  supinator 
lon^s,  remain  intact  fur 
«   lonp:  time,   if  not  per- 
manently *.  but  extH?ptirrti>> 
also  f»ccur:   for  exdinpli'. 
the    accompanying    illus- 
tration  (Fig.  150)  shows 
twobrothers  with  jnvcnilf 
muscular    atrophy    whicb 
in  other  re^peets  is  chnr- 
ju'teristic,  but  the  nJU«H^^! 
on    the   extensor   side  i>f 
the  forearm  are  also  com- 
pletely atropliied.     In  tV 
lower      extremities      the 
atrophy     attacks     chiefly 
the  g:lutfEi  and  the  quadri- 
ceps, more  rarely  the  per- 
onei  and  the  tibialis  an- 
tieus,  while  the  sartorlxis 
and    the    muscles    of   the 
calf    arc    usually    wholly 
exempt.         Fibrillary 
twitchings  in  the  affected 
musclfs  are  ireneruUy  Ab- 
sent, and  there  is  hardly 
ever  any  reaction  of  d»- 
peneration. 

The  disturbances  of 
function  due  to  this  condition  are  self-evident,  so  that  a  full  deseription  of  them 
may  be  omitted.  The  arms  usually  suffer  first,  as  we  have  said.  The  marked 
projection  of  the  scapiihe,  from  the  paralysis  of  the  serratu.**,  is  especially  char- 
actoristic  (Fig.  152).  If  we  try  to  tnke  the  patient  under  the  shoulders  and  lift 
him.  the  almuliJers  are  perfectly  limp.  They  are  therefore  immediately  raised  so 
high  that  the  head  comes  between  the  shoulders  ("loose  shoulder*").  The  mo«t 
striking  features  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  are  the  flattening  in  the  region 
of  the  pectoralis  and  the  peculiar  folds  of  skin  on  the  anterior  edges  of  the  oxillif'. 
If  the  patient  walks  we  can  often  recognize  the  disease  at  a  distance  at  the 
first  glance  by  the  peculiar  gait.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  carried  back- 
ward (lordosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,'),  and  the  gait  is  waddling,  since  the  pelvic 
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can  iu>  loiijror  be  hold  pr<>iK?rI.v  by  the  weak 
glutstei.  On  stooping  and  rising,  the  same 
gyniptijnis  are  seon  as  have  previously  been 
described  (Fig.  147).  As  a  rule,  iu  the 
juvenile  form  the  face  is  uot  iuvolved,  but 
we  can  sometimes  detect  slight  disturb- 
ances of  the  facial  muscles.espccially  defec- 
tive closure  of  the  lids  nnd  inability  to 
whistle  (Fig,  153).  We  once  made  the 
interesting  observation  that  the  adult 
brother  of  a  young  girl  suffering  from 
juvenile  dystrophy  showed  these  (coiigeni- 
tnlO  anomalies  in  tlie  face  from  earliest 
childhood,  withoul.  sliowing  any  further  in- 
dications of  dystrophy.  Rulhar  symptomH 
are  as  rare  as  in  the  other  forms.  It  is  of 
significance  that  the  intercostal  muscles 
and  the  diaphragm  may  finally  atrophy,  and 
the  conseqxient  respiratory  disturbance  may 
Ijc  the  cause  of  death. 

The  course  of  juvenile  dystrophy  is  very 
chronie,  like  that  of  all  the  other  forms. 
The  disease  progresses  very  slowly  and 
often  seems  almost  to  stand  .still  for  a  long 
time.  Many  cases  have  been  under  ob- 
servation for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

We  may  mention  iu  conclusion  that  in 
some    eases   of  dystrophy    ihe   trouble   has 
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been  seen  to  begin  at  a  more  ad- 
iced  age — from  forty  to  fifty — 

'^Irtit  in  other  respects  these  cases  do 
uot  differ  from  the  general  type,  al- 
though   we    have    noticed    that,    in 
such  cases  as  begin  relutively  late 
in  life,  the   muscles   of   (he    pelvis 
and  thighs  were  ehielly  nffeeted.  ho 
that    the    patient    could    not 
stand  or  walk  while  the  iirnis 
still  performed  their  function-, 
tolerably  well  (Fig.  ir4l'. 

Diagnosis  of  Myopathic 
Muscular  Atrophy  (Muscular 
Uystrophy).— Xow  tlmt  tin 
type    of    myopathic    uiuseulin 

dystrophy  has  l>ecn  establishei] 
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DISEASES    OF    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM 


in  all  its  details  l».v  numerous  observations,  the  cliagnosis  U  usually  \ 
difficult.    Tho  g:eiifrie  oceurreiico  nf  the  disease,  its  developtnejit  usually  in  liiM-. 
hood  or  youth,  the  remnrkalfle  rfpulnrity  in  the  selection  of  mu>"  I 
flbsenee  of  fibrillary  rontrnr-tinns  and  also  of  electriciil  reaction  of  itl 

the  aifccted  nuiscb's,  arc  the  r-hief  points  upon  which  the  dingnoais  is  to  b«* 
in  the  individual  crtse.   If  we  bear  in  mind  those  peculiarities,  the  dii^tinotion  f^»c 
the  spinal  and  neurotic  amyotrophies  or  from  other  similar  types  of  disowe  (f 

in^omyelia)  i« 
ally  pnsy.  Only  j  ff 
cases,  Arhich 
tilly  seem  to  pr 
trims  it  ion  forma,  k- 
main  for  a  tinw  nn- 
certain  i«  their  «i»- 
tomiortl  dctcnmn*-, 
tion.  We  must, 
ever,  indicnte 
condition  which 
aomf*'" 
miat;. 
— nan 
m»f*<  ' 

>ome  j)er&on«  w* 
that  certAiti  m« 
or  parts  of  miwll 
lire  abtfcnt  frombir 
and  it  i«  remaT^ 
that  it  is  rai.i«t  fre- 
quent ly  the  W» 
muscles  vhtcli  »» 
most  often  nfftcwl 
in  muscular  dyfUc- 
I  thy,  eapeciallj 
Ijcctorali?  major, 
at  least  its 
pfirtion,  the  9efr«l  _ 
'he  rhomboidei,  it 
trai>ezii.  etc.  SoA 
congenital  mtucnlit 
defects  nntnniUy  !•*• 
sent  at  thefir^tgl*n» 
n  very  similar  picture  to  that  of  a  patient  with  dystrophy;  but  we  cna  aw- 
ally  decide  correctly  as  to  the  condition  by  carefiU  inquiry,  since  in  case  <rf 
congenital  muscular  defects  the  abnormalities  have  always  been  prcaeot,  »vi 
thoy  also  show  no  noticeable  increase  in  the  course  of  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  myopathic  muscular  dystrophy  is  ealdoB  I■^ 
cessful.     We  may  sometimes  obtain  a  certain  improvement  by  persiateat 
ment  by  elei?tricity  or  massage;  but  at  present  any  considerable  aIt4>ratioa 
the  coure  of  the  disease  is  beyond  the  domain  of  possibility.     [PersiPtwit 
systematic  gymnastic  exercises  sometimes  have  n  decidedly  bencfirtnl  pffecl.— t] 


i>i  Uii 


!:     ,_.'       i'!'   !n>''|''''l"'     !;.  .^-'  -J.i;.     ■■.    ■,  r-:-  '■■■     ;i-^:     ..i.r- 

ariiiK   liiiil   iftiiHflft  of    (lie  |K*lviN  ultil   tlilK'i-     Onitiuiiv    (H)t>iluiii 
lialieiit  in  Mittlu^  ;    he  can  iieUlitr  staiiii  nor  walk,     iFcnsoiial  olmtrvii 
tlon.) 


PRIMARY   DEGENERATIONS    OF   THE   MOTOR   TRACT      H>oT 


6.  Frimaky  Degeneration  of  the  Pthamtoal  Tracts 

[J^fiMry  iMttntl  il,Jtr<m».    ii/uit^ic  Hjntuit  htrttljffiti.     iiotmr  Tahu.    UpattntKiie  Tah**  lhir*tiU») 

While  in  nil  the  forms  of  primary  disease  of  the  motor  systern  thus  far  d<j- 
ribed  the  muscles  tire  involved  primarily  or  seeondnrily,  and  muscular  atrophy 
ierefore  plays  a  leadinjr  part  in  the  clinical  picture  of  all  the  diseases  degcribed 
>ove,  ill  rare  cases  the  degeneration  inuy  be  limited  to  the  central  neurone 
YyS  of  Fig.  137.  page  986)  of  the  motor  tract.  In  such  cases  a  type  of  disease 
Jivelops,  in  which  indeed  the  disturban<res  are  exclusively  motor,  hut  in  which 
l3scular  atrophy  is  completely  absent — a  t>^ie  of  disease  to  which  has  been  given 
le  name  of  *^  spastic  spinal  parahjsi^''  (Krh.  Charcot).  There  is  no  douht  that 
(cb  primary,  isolated  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  may  occur,  without 
rvolving  the  peripheral  motor  neurone  (celi  of  the  anterior  horn  with  its  process, 
^  peripheral  motor  nerve) ;  but  we  mu.st  add  that  primary  degeneration  of  the 
tramidal  tract  is  especially  apt  to  be  associated  witli  degeneration  of  other  ays- 
ins  of  neurones  (lateral  cerebellar  tract,  fibers  of  the  posterior  crdumns),  so  that 
le  anatomical  picture  of  the  disease  is  not  a  simple  onOt  but  corresponds  to  a 
^mhiitrd  m/sfev}   dueasie.'^ 

Type  of  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis. — Thn^c  symptoms  predominate  in  the  pic- 
ire  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis:  motor  paresis,  hypertonicity  of  the  muscles  (mus- 
Uar  rigidity),  and  the  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes — the  patellar  reflex,  and 
kkle  clonus.  The  loss  of  motor  power — we  are  speaking  at  present  only  of  the 
jastic  paralysis  of  the  legs,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
early  marked — is  found  in  varirais  degrees,  from  a  simple  weakness  of  move- 
tent  to  a  complete  and  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis.  The  other  two  symp- 
fpas,  however — the  hypertonicity  (rigidity)  of  the  muscles,  and  the  increase  of 
|e  tendon  reflexes — give  the  disturbance  of  motion  its  characteristic  "spastic" 
^tiire.  Both  symptoms,  indeed,  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  identical,  for  the 
jgidity  of  the  muscles  is  also  (>f  reflex  origin.  If  the  tendon  reflexes  be  much  i"- 
^ased.  the  reflex  tension  of  the  muscles  comes  on  even  upon  the  stretching  and 

K llin^  of  the  tendons,  which  are  excited  by  the  weight  of  the  limbs,  or  by  any 
tive  or  passive  movements.  The  reflex  muscular  tension  opposes  any  attempt 
t  motion.  The  muscles  feel  rigi«I  and  firm,  and  the  legs  arc  often  found  in 
^ost  permanent  contracture  and  extended,  with  the  feet  in  plantar  flexion.  Tf 
b  try  to  flex  the  leg  passively  at  the  knee,  ur  if  we  try  to  extend  the  font  dorsally. 
B  find  it  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  The  more  rapidly  and  suddenly  wf  try  to 
poduce  the  motion,  the  more  marked  is  the  muscular  resistance,  which  enn 
iarcely  be  overcome.  If,  however,  we  go  to  work  very  slowly  and  eantinusly,  and 
|foid  any  sudden  tension  of  the  tendons,  we  can  almost  always  flex  the  leg  with- 
jlt  special  trouble.  If  we  put  the  [mtient  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  legs  do  not 
»ng  down  laxly,  but  they  usually  fall  at  once  into  a  vigorous  extensor  tetanus, 
jjee  the  weight  of  the  leg  puts  the  quadriceps  into  contraction  by  the  tension  on 
le  ligamentura  patt-Ihe.  A  convulsive,  reflex  tremor  of  the  whole  leg  often  comes 
H  at  once,  similar  to  ankle  clonus.  If  we  examine  the  patient  while  in  the  bnth 
p  find  the  s]iasms  decidedly  less,  because  in  the  water  the  influence  of  the  weight 
I  the  limb  is  diminished.  It  must  still  remain  undecided  whether  the  existence 
f  muscular  rigidity  in  spastio  parfllysia  is  to  be  explained  exclusively  by  the 
Icrease  in  the  tendon  reflexes.  In  some  muscles  there  is  sometimes  so  persistent 
condition  of  tonic  irritation  that  we  are  led  to  think  of  processes  of  direct, 
bnormal  motor  irritation.  Thus  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  in  particular. 
od  often  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the  great  niid  other  toes,  etc.,  show  n  constant 
ifridity  and  tension,  the  reflex  origin  of  which  can  not  be  established,  at  least 
ith  any  certainty. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM 
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in  all  its  details  by  numerous  observations,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  no  longer 
difficult.  Thf  generic  or-furrence  of  the  disease,  its  development  usually  in  fhiW- 
hood  or  youth,  tlio  remarkable  rcpularity  iu  the  selection  of  muscles  affected,  llip 
absence  of  tibrilbir.v  contractions  and  also  of  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  in 
the  affected  muscles,  are  the  chief  points  upon  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  he  ImseJ 
in  the  individujjl  ease.  If  we  bear  in  mind  those  i>oeuliaritie8,  the  distinction  frnm 
the  spinal  and  neurotic  amyotrophies  or  from  other  similar  types  of  disease  (6y^ 

ingomyelln)  is  nau- 
ally  easy.  Only  a  few 
cases,  which  clilli^ 
ally  seem  to  pre^nt 
ti-Hiisition  forms,  re- 
main for  a  time  uti- 
certoin  in  their  a:u- 
tumieal  determbw- 
tion.  We  must,  how- 
ever, indicate  one 
condition  which  may 
sometimes  gireri&et.i 
mi  tit  a  Ices  in  diagufisia 
— namely,  cougfnitol 
musculnr  defrcis.  Iii 
some  pei'sons  we  find 
that  certain  miisdM 
or  parte  of  muscles 
aro  absent  from  birth, 
."ind  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  most  fre- 
quently the  same 
muscles  which  htc 
most  often  affected 
in  muscular  dystro- 
phy, especially  the 
pectoralis  major,  or 
at  least  its  sternal 
portion,  the  serrati, 
I  he    rhornboidei.   the 

Vir,    r,l     -|'r..t:n's<iv,-  iiiyo,.|«tliif  mn-i'    _     i     ■   .    ■.  _i.  :._•    j-.  _  _■  i  j:>.  li  i-'- i       I  rajJCzii.      CtC         Such 

congenital  musculv 
defects  naturally  pre- 
sent at  the  first  glance 
a  very  similar  picture  to  that  of  a  patient  with  dystrophy;  but  we  can  usu- 
ally decide  correctly  as  to  the  condition  by  careful  inquiry,  since  in  ease  of 
congenital  muscular  defects  the  abnormalities  have  always  been  present,  and 
they  also  show  no  noticeable  increase  in  the  course  of  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  myopathic  muscular  dystrophy  is  seldom  sac^ 
cessfml.  We  may  sometimes  obtain  a  certain  improvement  by  persistent  treat- 
ment by  electricity  or  massage;  but  at  present  any  considerable  alteration  is 
the  coure  of  the  disease  is  beyond  the  domain  of  possibility.  [Persistent  and 
systematic  gymnastic  exercises  sometimes  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect. — K.] 
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unitH.  and  iniihcleM  of  the  [wiviM  uml  ihi^li.  i  >i'iJjitar>  i^Hii^ilktit  ot'  the 
[mtiHiit  (n  HJItiri^:  hi-  can  ii^ithtr  stand  imr  walk.  (Pprftniiol  obscrvn- 
tion.) 


PRIMARY   DEGENERATIONS   OF   THE   MOTOR   TRACT     luOT 


6.  Fbdury  Degeneration  of  the  Pyramidal  Tracts 

( jyimar^  lAtttroi  HettfiHit.    ^SpaUie  Spinal  I'urntffi.i;     Motitr 'rah<».    Sp>i»(nodic  Tab**  Dor»ulu) 

While  in  all  the  forma  of  primary  disease  of  the  motor  system  thus  far  dc- 
pcribed  the  muscles  are  involved  primarily  or  aecornlarily,  and  muscular  atrophy 
therefore  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  clinicii!  picture  of  ail  the  diseases  described 
Bbove,  in  rare  cases  the  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the  central  neurone 
iPyS  of  Fig.  137,  page  986)  of  the  motor  tract.     In  such  cases  a  type  of  disease 

'  dcvobips,  in  which  indeed  the  disturbances  are  exclusively  motor,  but  in  which 
muscular  atrophy  is  completely  absent — a  t^^pe  of  disease  to  -which  has  been  g^iven 
the  name  of  ^'^  spastic  spinal  paralysis"  (Erb.  Charcot).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  primary,  isolated  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  may  occur,  withotit 

[involving  the  peripheral  motor  neurone  (cell  of  the  anterior  horn  with  its  prt>cess, 
the  peripheral  motor  nerve) ;  but  we  must  add  that  primary  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  is  especially  apt  to  be  associated  with  degeneration  of  other  sys- 
tems of  neurones  (lateral  cen-bellar  tract,  fibers  of  the  posterior  columns),  so  that 
the  anatomical  picture  of  the  disease  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  corresponds  to  a 
**  combined  system  dispasr.'^ 

Type  of  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis. — Three  symptoms  predominate  in  the  pic- 
ture of  spastic  spinal  paralysis:  motor  paresis,  hypertonicity  of  the  muscles  (mus- 
fCular  rigidity),  and  the  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes — the  patellar  reflex,  and 
Lukle  clonus.  The  loss  of  motor  power — we  are  speaking  at  present  only  of  the 
ipastic  paralysis  of  the  legs,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
clearly  marked — is  found  in  various  degrees,  from  a  simple  weakness  of  move- 
ment to  a  complete  and  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis.  The  other  two  symp- 
toms, however — the  hypertonicity  (rigidity)  of  the  muscles,  and  the  increase  of 
the  tendon  reflexes — give  the  disturbance  of  motion  its  chiiracteristi*^  "spastic" 
feature.  Both  symptoms,  indred,  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  identical,  for  the 
irigidity  of  the  muscles  is  also  of  rnflox  origin.  If  the  irndon  reflexes  bo  nnn^b  in- 
creased, the  reflex  tenaion  of  the  muscles  fomea  on  even  upon  the  streteliing  and 
pulling  of  the  tendons,  which  are  excited  by  the  weight  of  the  limbs,  or  by  any 
active  or  passive  movements.  The  reflex  muscular  tension  opposes  any  attempt 
At  motion.  The  muscles  feel  rigid  and  firm,  and  the  legs  arp  often  found  in 
almost  permanent  contruetun;'  tiiid  extended,  with  the  feet  in  plantar  flexion.  Tf 
vre  tr>'  to  tlex  «he  leg  passively  at  the  knee,  or  if  we  try  to  exfen<J  the  f»iot  d<'rsally, 
ve  And  it  almost  impnssible  to  do  so.  The  more  rapidly  and  suddenly  we  try  to 
produce  the  motion,  the  more  marked  is  the  niuseular  resistance,  wdiich  can 
scart'cly  Ije  overcome.    If,  however,  we  go  to  work  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  and 

.avoid  any  sudden  tension  of  the  tendons,  we  can  almost  always  flex  the  leg  with- 
out special  trouble.  If  we  put  the  patient  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  legs  do  not 
tflug  down  laxly,  but  they  usually  fall  at  once  into  a  vigorous  extensor  tetanus, 
since  the  weight  of  the  leg  puts  the  qiiadrieeps  into  contmetion  by  the  tension  on 
the  ligamentum  patelke.  A  nonvul.sivp,  reflex  tremor  of  the  whole  leg  often  eonies 
on  at  once,  similnr  to  ankle  clonus.  Tf  we  ex.imine  the  patient  while  jii  the  bfith 
we  find  the  spasms  decidedly  less,  beeause  in  the  water  the  influence  of  the  weight 
of  the  limb  is  diminished.  It  must  still  remain  undecided  whether  the  existence 
•©f  muscular  rigidity  in  spastic  paralysis  is  to  be  explained  exclusively  by  the 
increase  in  the  tendon  reflexes.  In  some  muscles  there  is  sometimes  so  persistent 
a  condition  of  tonic  irritation  that  we  are  led  to  think  of  processes  of  direct, 
abnormal  motor  irritation.  Thus  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  in  particular, 
and  often  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the  great  and  other  toes.  etc..  show  a  constant 
jigidity  and  tension,  the  reflex  origin  of  which  can  not  be  established,  at  least 
with  any  certainty. 
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Active  motion,  as  is  easily  explained,  must  also  be  impaired  from  the  inhibi- 
tory action  of  the  tonic  and  rcfli-x  spasms.  The  degrt-e  of  disturbance  of  motion 
is  thus  increased,  and  the  purcsis  often  seems  tfreater  thun  is  really  the  case.  The 
influence  of  the  muscular  tcnsiou  is  especially  miuiifcst  in  the  gait  of  the  pntient 
As  long  as  walking  is  still  possible,  we  notice  very  plainly  that  it  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult, not  only  by  the  muscular  paresis,  but  also  by  the  stiffness  of  the  legs.  The 
patient  walks  with  short  and  difficult  steps,  the  logs  are  scarcely  flexed  at  the 
knee,  and  the  feet  are  scarcely  raised  at  all.  The  feet  "stick  to  the  floor''  aud 
are  slowly  slid  forward,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  walk  on  the  toes,  from 
the  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  calves.  The  weight  of  the  body  alone  presses 
the  feet  downward.  We  tenn  this  very  characteristic  fonn  of  gait  the  spastie- 
paretic  gait.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  spastic  paralysis  of  the  legs  that  the 
patient  is  unable  to  execute  certain  isolated  niovenients.  Thus  the  patient,  lik*' 
a  hemiplegic  {vide  infra),  often  can  not  dorsally  extend  the  foot  by  itself;  but  if 
he  flexes  the  whole  leg  and  draws  it  up  to  the  trunk,  there  always  follows  a  marked 
dorsal  extension  of  the  foot  with  great  tension  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  ami- 
cus muscle. 

The  increase  in  the  tendon  reflexes  may  also  exist  without  the  presence  of  nny 
special  motor  paresis  of  the  muscles  at  the  same  time;  but  since  the  niutirtn 
is  not  a  little  influenced  in  such  a  case  by  the  constant  spasms,  a  disturbance  of 
motility  may  be  produced,  which  we  have  called  "  spastic  jiseudo-paralysis,"  ot, 
mon.'.  properly,  pseudo-paresis.  In  these  cases  the  muscular  strength  is  almost 
normal,  and  the  patient  can  walk  for  quite  a  long  time.  Nevertheless,  all  his 
mnvcmcuts  arc  stiff  and  difficult,  and  the  gait  shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
pure  spastic  gait.  The  steps  are  not  very  short  and  they  follow  one  another  quite 
rapidly,  but  the  legs  remain  perfectly  stiff  and  are  scarcely  niised  from  thf 
ground,  and  the  patient  walks  almost  entirely  on  his  toes.  In  the  house  the 
patient  walks  with  a  noisy  shuffle,  and  in  soft  sand  we  can  sec  the  furrows  drjuni 
by  the  feet  as  they  slide  along  the  ground.  Since  the  Achilles  tendon  is  niaile 
tense  at  each  step,  and  since  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  musfles  of  the  calf  re- 
sponds to  this  tension,  each  step  is  often  followed  by  a  short  lifting  of  the  whole 
body  C  teeti'ring ''  spastic  gait). 

Although  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  the  nharacteristic  positive  features  of 
"  spastic  spinal  paralysis,"  yet»  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  the  affection  in 
also  characterized  by  the  fact  that  certain  other  spinal  symptoms,  espeiMolly  dis- 
turbiinces  of  sensibility,  disturbances  in  micturition  and  defecation,  muscular 
atrophy,  and  other  trophic  symptoms,  are  entirely  absent.  Only  when  such  wnfc 
the  case  have  Erb  and  Chart-ot  claimrd  tluit  a  special  anatomical  cause  must  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pendiar  p:roup  of  symptoms,  whii^h  they  suspected  to  be  a 
primary  disease  of  the  lateral  mhuntis — that  is,  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  particu- 
larly. This  suspicion  was  entirely  warranted*  since  the  picture  of  puro  spastic 
spinal  paralysis  could  be  explained  by  no  other  anatomical  theory,  A  degenejra- 
tion  in  the  lateral  cohimns  explains  the  motor  paresis,  explains  the  increase  of 
the  tendon  rciloxes  by  the  loss  of  reflex  inhibitory  inflxiences.  and  finally  it  also 
explains  nny  direct  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  the  liypothesis  of  procea»«« 
of  motor  irritation.  Actual  evidenee  of  the  ocourrenee  of  primary  systemic  de- 
generation in  the  lateral  rolumns  nonld  of  eourse  be  furnishetl  only  by  anatom- 
ical ob.servation.  This  has  now  nctually  taken  place,  sn  that  at  present  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  a  "  spastic  spinal  paralysis  "  in  ibt* 
original  sense  of  Charcot  and  Erb,  If  we  observe  the  same  morbid  picturp  not 
only  in  primary  degcneratinn  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  but  also  in  other  case*,  it  i» 
due  to  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  other  disea.se8  may,  at  least  f^r 
a  time,  involve  the  lateral  columns  almost  exclusively,  and  especially  the  pyrttni- 
dal  tracts. 
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So  fur  ns  our  present  kiiuwledge  extends,  the  affection  euines  on  in  two  some- 
what distinct  clinical  forms.  The  first  may  be  brought  into  the  closest  relation 
with  amyotrophic  hiteral  sclerosis.  As  we  have  seen  above  (page  989),  we  often 
find  in  typical  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  a  pure  spastic  paresis  in  the  legs 
without  uuy  trace  of  muMCulur  atrophy, 
•while  in  the  arms  and  the  bulbar  region 
there  is  a  more  or  less  nimrkf:'*]  muscu- 
hir  atrophy  Ix^^ides  the  spaiitie  syinptmna. 
There  are  also  cases  of  disease — thfy  oc- 
cur usurtlly  in  somewhat  advanced  life 
and  sporadically,  that  is,  not  gcnericnlly 

■  as  a  family  disease — where  spastic  rigid- 

^L^'  and  paresis  develop  not   only   in   the 

^PSl^,  but  also  in  the  trunk,  the  arms, 
and  the  fuoe,  without  a  trace  of  muscu- 
lar atrophy.  In  the-  cemrsp  of  a  few  years 
the  patient  finally  b^curnea  almost  com- 
pletely stiff  (Fig.  155).  without  being 
(entirely  paralyzed.  The  stiffness  is  due 
«olely  to  the  muscular  rigidity.  The 
arms  also  show  pronounced  hypertonicity 
on  passive  movement.  Impulsive  laugh- 
ing   and    crying    also    .jrcur,    just    as    in 

K  .amyotrophic  lateral   sclerosis    (Fig.    156). 

H  If  wo  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  make 

H  an    autopsy   on   such    a    ease,    we    find    a 

W  narked  systemic  degeneration  in  both 
lateral  columns,  chiefly  in  the  region  of 
the  pyramidal  tract,  PyS,  but  usually  In- 
volving other  bundles  of  fibers  in  the  lat- 
eral columns  as  well.  The  degencTation  of 
the  pyramidal  tract,  FyS.  may  bo  traced 

^   upward   thrrtutrh   the   pyrnmids.   the   pons, 

H  and  the  cms  to  the  intennd  capsido.     The 

^upuigliiin-ccUs  in  the  anterior  horns  of  tho 

^r spinal  cord  are  entirely  normal  or  they 
show  only  insignificant  changes.    The  close 

I  relationship  between  this  form  of  "  pure 
lateral  sclerosis  "  and  amyotn>i)hic  lateral 
^clercisis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  one 
•disease  may  develop  into  the  other.  After 
the  t,>'pical  affection  of  hittriil  sclerosis  has 

I -continued  in  its  pure  form  for  some  years, 
atrophy  may  sometimes  tinally  develop  in 
the  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  the  tongue, 
-etc- — in  short,  there  is  clinical  evidence 
that  the  peripheral  motor  neurone  has  Ih?- 
giin  to  degenerate;  but  the  atropliy,  as  a  rule,  remains  comparatively  slight, 
although  different  degrees  of  transition  forms  probably  occur. 

A  second  well-characterized  form  of  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  is  the  hereditary  or'family  .npnstic  spinal  paralysis  which  has  been  described 
by  us.    This  shows  itself  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  especially  in 
fbrothers  and  sisters ;  in  this  form  there  very  gradually  develops,  in  the  course  of 
rears  and  years,  a  constantly  increasing  rigidity  of  the  legs  with  increased  tendon 
04 
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tnuM-ular  ri^ciility  *A  the  trunk,  arms,  ami 
It-ga.  Wlieii  MUliiKinefl  from  betiliid.  the  pa- 
tient can  Mtanii  as  tiliff  as  a  poat.  (ErlauK«ii 
Medical  Cllnique  ) 


cular  nutrition  may  re- 
main uuaffected  for  a 
long  time  or  until  the 
oud.  The  disense  usu- 
ally begins  somewhere 
between  twenty  and 
thirty,  but  some  cases 
apparently  occur  in 
fhildren  also.  Tbcrp 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
thut  the  diseufi*^  is  due 
to  a  congenital  morbid 
predisposition  of  the 
pj-ramidfll  tTnct,  and 
that  thus  it  is  closely 
connected,  aetiolnRioal- 
ly.  with  the  other  form* 
of  hereditary  systemic 
disease,  especially  with 
hereditary  muscular 
atrophy;  but  the  lUlli- 
tomical  examination  of 
the  spinal  cord,  •which 
has  been  possible  (hm 
far  in  only  a  few  cast*, 
has  shown  disease  in  ihr 
lateral  cerebellar  tmri 
(KIS)  and  the  columD» 
of  Goll,  besides  degen- 
eration in  the  pyramidal  lateral  tract  (Py8) — that  is.  in  the  territory  of  l\» 
neurones  of  the  lumbar  spinal  ganglia.  Anatomically,  therefore,  faereditir;^ 
spastic  spinal  piiralysis  must  also  be  termed  a  combined  systemic  disease. 

Besides  ihc  two  forms  of  primary  depvneration  of  the  pynimidal  lateral  tracts 
(PyiS)  already  mentioned,  which  in  our  opinion  are  perfectly  well  estublisLetf 
clinically  and  an:it<nuiL'iilly,  (here  are  in  reality  several  other  forms  of  diseaJ«" 
whose  clinical  sym|>t<inis  an?  in  the  main  those  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  whilf- 
the  anatoraiL'ul  cluiiiges  consist  of  a  primary,  more  or  less  strictly  systemic  dis- 
ease of  the  laternl  columns  tilone.  or  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns-  In  tl» 
latter  case  ataxia,  bladder  disturb  mces,  slight  disturbances  of  sensation,  etc 
may  at  times  be  added  to  the  spastic  symptoms;  but  since  we  have  very  little 
definite  knowledge  of  these  rare  forms  of  disease,  we  can  not  at  present  give  iwr 
siiitabk'  dp^pription  of  them.  Many  cjf  those  diseases  seem  to  be  exogenom  in 
origin  and  to  be  csix^cialty  connected  with  previous  syphilis.  Other  cased  at* 
related  ff'tlologiciilly  to  severe  general  constitutional  diseases,  especially  pcrnt- 


Fio.  IM  — Spttotio  ispiuul  |HiniJ.v>ir>.  Iiit)iiil>>ivt>  lau^iliiiiK.  Tlic  a^iint-  pa- 
tif-rlt  as  Fl({.  IW.  SyiiUitoniK  of  iiinyntrojtliU:  Inltral  sfl»"rosJi«  came 
ou  lat«?r     iErUngei)  Mi-ilical  Cliiiique.» 
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cioua  anjemia  (page  723).  We  may  also  mention  that  a  pure  type  of  spastic 
spinal  paralysis  may  be  protiuced  by  chronic  poisoning  witli  lathyrus  seeds 
(lathyrus  sativus  and  lathyrus  cicera,  the  so-called  vetches,  which  are  used  to 
;-1xiake  bread  in  southern  countries).  Systemic  degenerations  of  the  spinal  cord 
also  occur  in  pellagra,  which  is  eomn»on  in  northern  Italy  from  the  continued  use 
of  diseased  or  fermented  maize.  This  sometimes  causes  especially  marked  spus^tic 
symptoms,  besides,  of  course,  many  other  spinal  and  mental  symptoms  (Tuczek). 
[Gowers  has  given  the  name  of  ataxic  paraplegia  to  a  class  of  cases  of  com- 
bined degeneration  of 
the  lateral  and  posterior 
columns,  which  are  by 
no  means  rare.  The 
disease  comes  on  grad- 
ually in  middle  life, 
trsually  without  auy 
definite  cause.  Men 
are  mweh  more  fre- 
quently    affected     than     

women.  The  earlysynip*-     ^^^^^^^^^^^  W" 
_  toms  resemble  those  of 
■Bpastic  paraplegia,  witli 
Wthe    addition    of    atax- 
I  ic   unsteadiness,   whii-'h 
knay    be    at    first     tiic 
■  most  prominent  symp- 
tom.     There    ure    vory 
»  rarely    any     lightninp: 
pains,  but  there  is  at 
times  a  dull  pain  in  the 
legs     or    the     sacrum. 
There  is  rarely  any  im- 
pairment of  sensation. 
The  tendon  reflexes  are 
usually  much  exagger- 
ated.      Sexual     power 
may  be  lost  early,  and 
^the  bladder  and  rectum 
rare  often  affected.    Rt- 
'  flex  immobility  of  the 
pupils   and   optic   atro- 
phy ure  rare,  but  nys- 
tagmus  is  occasionally 
noticed.     The  arms  are 

I  usually   involved   later. 
i 


Via.  167.— Fan)lly  spastic  HUlual  p*r&lyi 
(Erlaiigmi  Klc<llL-al  tliuli|iie.| 


3iental  symptoms  ure  rare.     The  disease  is  slowly  prngres.sive,  but   it   rarely 
roves  fatal,  death  being  usually  due  to  some  intercurrent  disease.    The  extent 
of  the  degeneration  in  the  cord  varies,  but  it  is  never  so  well  marked  in  the  pos- 
'terior  colunnis  as  it  is  in  true  tabes.    T'utniiin  has  also  described  a  type  of  degen- 
eration occurring  also  in  adult  life,  but  much  rnorc  frequent  in  women.     In  his 
cases  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  not  infrequ«:intly  associated  with  profound  antemia 
or  other  forms  of  mahnitrif  ion.     Parsesthesia  is  a  very  prominent  symptom  of 
the  earlier  stage*  of   tlif  disease,  and   it   may  come   on   suddenly   or  rapidly 
ase.     Its   appoarnncp   in   an   aiuemic   person    of   middle   age   is   therefore 
uggestive  of  the  onset  of  this  form  of  disease.     Disturbances  of  micturition 
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are  also  very  common  in  the  carJy  stages.  Inco-ordination  and  muscular  ' 
ne88  develop  later,  and  the  weakness  may  increase  to  complete  paraplegia.  The 
reflexes  are  usually  exaggerated,  but  they  may  be  absent.  The  disease  is  apt 
to  temiinate  fatally  within  four  or  five  years.  The  jjathological  changes  art 
of  a  degenerative  nature,  and  ure  most  marked  in  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns,  but  they  are  quite  diffuse,  so  that  this  type  of  disease  is  more  closely 
allied  to  ditfuse  chronic  myelitis  than  to  a  systemic  degeneration-  In  wme 
cases  systematic  gymnastic  exercises,  by  Frankel's  method,  prove  of  de- 
cided benefit.  The  treatment  otherwise  is  the  same  as  that  of  chronic  mye- 
litis.—K.] 

Diagnosis. — Since  tlie  s^-mptom-complex  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis  must  •!• 
ways  arise  if  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  aff'ected  by  any  disease  in  any  part  of 
the  two  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  or  even  higher  up,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  it  may  often  be  very  difficult  or  even  quite  impossible  t^  decide  in  a  given 
case  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  primary  systemic  degeneration  or  with  max 
other  circuinscril)ed  disease  of  the  pjTamidal  tracts.  The  chief  weight  in 
diagnosis  should  always  be  laid  on  the  general  development  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion, the  flstiological  conditions  (several  in  a  family  affected),  and  the  strict 
limitation  of  the  symptomatic  picture  (absence  of  any  sensory  or  bladder  dislari>- 
ances,  etc.). 

The  morbid  conditions  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  diff'erential  diagnosis  are 
the  following:  1.  Multiple  sclerosus.  As  previously  stated  (page  956),  this  ni«v 
for  some  time  resemble  very  closely  the  type  of  pure  spastic  spinal  parslysis. 
2.  SyphilHif  di^ea^e  of  the  upper  dorsal  cord,  the  so-called  syphililic  spastic  sptMl 
paralysis.  We  will  consider  this  important  disease  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  on  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord.  3.  Chronic  hydrorephalus  (vide  infra, 
the  section  on  diseases  of  the  brain).  4.  Subacute  and  chronic  myelitis  foUowinir 
other  acute  diseases  (typhoid  fever,  influenza,  etc.).  This  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
easily  distinguished  from  genuine  spastic  spinal  paralysis  by  the  mode  of  ori- 
gin, and  also  by  the  clinical  symptoms.  5.  Slight  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord,  from  vertebral  curies,  tumors,  traumatic  affections  of  the  vertobtw.  etc 
may  for  some  lime  give  rise  to  typical  sj-raptoms  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis. 
but  wnth  careful  attention  and  longer  observation  there  will  only  rarely  be  unv 
mistake. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  prognosis  of  genuine  spastic  spinal  paralysis 
is  naturally  as  unfavorable  as  that  of  any  other  systemic  disease.  The  tresl- 
ment  can  therefore  be  merely  symptomatic.  The  spastic  symptoms,  which  iipb 
often  very  troublesome,  are  most  readily  alleviated  by  the  iise  of  long-continued 
warm  baths.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  follows  the  rules  that  obtain  in  all 
chronic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 


APPENDIX 

CONGENITAL   SPASTIC  I»ARAPLEOIA   W  CHILDREN 
(SfliUtit  CerArat  Puratffti*.     Infantilt  Spastic  Diplegia.     LiUWt  PiMost) 

In  this  place  we  would  also  s|>eak  briefly  of  a  morbid  condition,  first  d-  - 
by  J.  Heine  and  the  English  physician  Little,  which  is  not  very  rarely  •> 
in  rhildren.    The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  probably  usually  cong:e^nital.  or  *i 
least  they  arise  during  birth  (vide  infra),  but  from  reasons  that   are  (pasjr  lo 
understand  they  are  not  noticed  until  later.     When  the  children   come  und*T 
medical  observation  they  are  usually  from  three  to  six  years  old,  or  even  oldrr. 
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The  most  striking  symptom  is  that  the  child  can  not  walk  at  all,  or  he  walks  only 
with  difficulty  and  with  assistance.  If  we  examine  the  legs  carefully  we  usu- 
ally find  that  they  are  quite  stiff.  The  thighs  are  usually  somewhat  flexed  and 
firmly  adducted,  and  also  rotated  inward.  The  knees  are  also  slightly  bent,  while 
the  feet  are  often  in  a  position  of  equinus  or  equino- varus  (Fig.  158).  From  the 
contracture  of  the  thighs  in  adduction  it  readily  happens  that  the  legs  cross  each 
other  when  the  child  lies  down,  or  especially  when  he  tries  to  walk.  Passive  move- 
ments of  the  legs  can  be  performed  only  by  overcoming  more  or  less  muscular 
resistance.  The  tendon  reflexes,  especially  the 
patellar  reflex,  are  much  increased,  and  there  is 
often  a  persistent  ankle  clonus.  The  sensibility 
and  micturition  are  normal.  The  arms,  as  a  rule, 
are  readily  moved,  but  slighter  spastic  symptoms 
may  also  occur  in  them.  Many  of  these  children 
are  mentally  perfectly  normal,  learn  to  talk  and 
write  well,  etc. ;  but  in  other  cases  cerebral  disturb- 
ances are  also  plainly  manifested,  feeble  intelli- 
gence, defective  speech,  epileptic  attacks,  strabis- 
mus, etc.  As  the  child's  physical  development  pro- 
ceeds the  symptoms  often  improve,  but  in  general 
the  condition  is  stationary  and  not  progressive. 

Our  knowledge  is  still  very  defective  as  to  the 
causes  of  these  congenital  spastic  paraplegias  and 
the  anatomical  changes  which  underlie  them.  First 
of  all  we  must  make  a  fundamental  division  of 
the  cases  into  two  groups.  In  the  one  we  have  to 
do  with  children  who  are  bom  with  great  difficulty 
and  with  artificial  aid  (forceps,  etc.).  In  this 
group  we  can  probably  assume  injuries  of  the  brain 
in  parturition  from  hsemorrhage.  etc.,  which  result 
in  i>ermanent  disturbances  of  function.  In  the 
other  group,  where  the  history  afFords  no  such  evi- 
dence (except  that  often  the  children  are  born 
prematurely),  we  usually  have  to  assume  some  con- 
genital defect  (so-called  porencephaly  in  the  cere- 

brtmi,  congenital  aplasia  of  the  motor  centers  or  of  the  whole  pyramidal  tract). 
This  congenital  form  of  spastic  paraplegia  may  also  occur  generically,  but  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  hereditary  spastic  paralysis  above  described,  which 
develops  slowly  and  only  in  later  life  and  is  progressive. 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  wc  may  expect  most  from  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Surgical  interference  (tenotomy,  transplantation  of  tendons)  and  ortho- 
psedic  appliances  may  sometimes  considerably  improve  the  child's  ability  to 
walk. 


Fia.  158.— Position  of  the  legs  in 
congenital  spastic  cerebral  pa- 
ralysis. (Sketch  from  personal 
observation.) 
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CHAPTER   X 

ACUTE    AND    CHRONIC    POLIOMYELITIS 

1.  Spinal  Paralysis  of  Ghildbem 

{A^ut*  I^iliarnjftliti*  <W  Ckiidrtni 

^tiolog^  and  Pathological  Anatomy.— In  children  there  occurs  quite  {m\ 
quently  a  definite  mid  woll-obnractorizt'd  form  of  paralysis,  for  the  fi"^- 
knowledy«^  of  which  we  must  thank  Jacob  von  Heine  in  1840.  Alth' 
subseque-ntly,  in  1S60,  exprr-ssfd  th<?  opinion  that  a  disease  of  the  r|  ::  i  i-J 
formed  the  basis  of  the  paralysis,  the  first  actual  confirmation  of  this  vj^w  v  i  » 
furnisihed  by  Prfivost  and  Vulpian,  Charcot  and  Joffroy,  and  others,  so  that  »t 
present  we  are  justified  in  exchanginf?  the  old  term  "essential  paralysu  of  chil- 
dren "  for  the  name  of  "  spinal  paralysis  of  children." 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  affection  occurs  chiefly,  if  not  excluitively  fr»J' 
infra),  in  children,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  years,  somewherp  bf'twwn 
one  and  four.    An  exciting  cause,  such  as  taking  cold,  has  hardly  ever  been  nwif 

out.  The  children  are  nlmtifl 
always  perfectly  health\ "  ■ 
viously,  and  come  of  far  ;:.: 
families  without  any  n«flr<'- 
pathic  predisposition.  The 
whole  course  of  the  diseacr 
makes  the  hypothesis  ttt? 
probable  that  we  haTe  to  <io 
with  an  acute  infecMow  di*- 
ease — with  an  infectious  p^'■ 
c«J8S,  which  often  cau***«  fi«t 
a  mild  or  severe  grnetal  in- 
fection of  tlie  bt>dy.  and  tbrt 
is  localized  chiefly  in  •  cir 
cumscribed  portion  of  Ux 
spinal  cord.  It  also,  pertttp*. 
bears  some  relation  to  tbi« 
hypothesis  that  most  of  tic 
cases  occur  in  warm  weathefc. 
The  fact  should  also  he  mentioned  that  small  and  even  extensive  epidemia 
spinal  paralysis  of  children  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  We  have  ooneli 
seen  three  children  fall  ill  in  a  little  village  in  a  few  days  with  acute  poliomyelit 

With  reference  to  its  anatomy,  the  disease  may  be  defined  as  an  acute  inflan*' 
mation,  which  affects  chiefly  a  definite  portion  of  the  anterior  gray  matter  of  tk 
spinal  cord,  usually  attackinc:  only  the  anterior  pray  horn  of  one  side;  yet, 
not  always  limit  itself  strictly  to  this,  hut  it  may  involve  the  white  matt<T^ 
vicinity  somewhat,  although,  of  course,  to  a  lesser  extent  than  the  gray  m»i 
Although  fresh  cases  have  so  far  been  examined  in  very  scanty  numbcn.  still 
can  sometimes  make  out  clearly  the  signs  of  infiammation  in  the  o]t\et  reot 
of  disease.     The  lesion  which  is  most  frequently  found  in  old  cases 
of  a  considerable  atrophy  of  one  anterior  horn,  which  is  cicatrixed  and 

*  Tbc  paralytM  arinng  aAcr  acut«  diMMMv — such  w  nK<w>1««,  wiirlct  fvrer.  tmAU-poi. 
perhiipti  pnrtiv  of  8piu*l  ori|rin,  but  they  can  not  be  ul(intili«d  with  Uio  tdlnpalhic  •ptna)  fMBlf*'' 
chilrirvn. 


Fio.  IB9.— SU^ctlon  tliroujrh  the  cervical  enl&rjretnent  In  Anterior 
[Kilioinyflltis ;  th<^  Ipft  anttrior  column  In  vt^rr  much  con- 
tracted and  Is  irithout  ttanglion-cellst.  (From  Cjubcot  and 
,lorrn'>Y.t 
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*le<l  and  changed  to  a  dense  sclerosed  tissue,  often  pierced  by  dilated  and  thick- 
ened vessels,  and  contnining:  seiircely  a  single  normal  j^unglion-CL-ll.  If  the 
_paraly8is  affects  one  arm,  the  eorrespouding  jinterior  horn  in  the  cervical  onlarge- 
xnent  is  atrophied  (.see  Fig.  159) ;  if  the  leg  be  paralyzed,  the  process  is  sealed 
,in  the  lumbar  enlargement.  In  bilateral  paralysis  we  must  think  of  an  affec- 
tion of  both  anterior  borns  at  the  corresponding  level  of  the  cord. 

This  inflammation  of  the  anterior  bom,  the  poliomyelitis,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  primary  fttous  of  disease,  dependi-nt  up<'>u  the  local  action  of  the  excitants  of 
iniiammution.  From  thia  p<jint.  as  in  every  severe  lesion  of  the  motor  ganglion- 
<;eUa  there  situated,  there  dcA'elops  a  secondary  degeneration,  which,  extending 
to  the  periphery,  affects  the  corresponding  anterior  roots,  and  later  their  appro- 
priate motor  nerves  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  them.  In  the  paralyzed  musdi-a 
and  nerves  we  accordingly  find  a  high  degree  of  degeneration  and  atrophy,  such 
as  we  have  learned  to  recognize  in  severe  peripheral  paralyses. 

Although  at  present  the  spinal  origin  of  the  atrophic  paralysis  of  children  is 
regarded  as  sufficiently  certain,  we  must  mention  that  it  is  not  improbable,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  also  primarily  involved;  the 
poliomyelitis  may  be  combined  with  a  multiple  neuritis,  i>roduced  by  the  same 
Causes  and  thus  co-ordinate.  Under  thia  heading  should  be  classed  those  cases 
^•fehere  there  is  at  first  great  pain  in  the  extremities,  especially  on  pressure  and 
movement.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  many  of  the  initial  paralytic 
e  may  perhaps  he  referred  in  part  to  the  presence  of  co-existing  neuritic 
We  shall  also  see  later  that  there  are  perhaps  eetiologicil  relations  be- 
nal  and  cerebral  infantile  paralysis. 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  almost  always  begins  suddenly.  A  child  who 
was  i^revitiusly  perffctly  well  and  lively  is  all  at  once  attacked  with  severe  fever, 
often  reaching  105 "^  or  106°  (40°-41''  C).  and  quite  severe  general  symptoms  are 
also  associntod  with  the  fever  even  from  the  beginning.  The  child  complains  of 
headache,  and  sometimes  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  in  the  limbs  (ride  supra),  and  is 
<Jpcided]y  stupid  and  somnolent.  Very  often  still  more  marked  cerebral  symptoms 
'develop:  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  single  twitchings  in  the  fnce  or  the  ex- 
tremities, or  general  convulsions.  The  eclamptic  attacks,  turning  of  the  eyes,  and 
clonic  contractions  in  the  face  and  extremities,  sometimes  appear  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease.  On  the  part  of  other  organs  we  see  most  frequently 
g^astro'intestinal  symptoms,  especially  vomiting,,  more  rarely  diarrhoea.  All  the 
initial  symptoms,  whose  intensity  varies  very  much  in  the  different  cases,  some- 
times last  only  a  very  short  time — a  day  or  two — although  they  often  continue 
for  a  week  or  two.  Indeed,  we  even  know  cases  in  which,  as  the  mothers  have 
assured  us,  the  children  are  said  to  have  "  lain  in  spasms,"  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly, f'von  for  four  ••!■  five  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  p.-vralysis— that  is. 
l>eforc  it  iKvame  nuticeable.  On  the  other  hand,  Imwever,  it  may  hapj^en  th:it  the 
initial  symptoms,  especially  the  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  are  entirely  absent  or 
greatly  modified. 

After  lh<'  initial  period  nf  the  disease  just  described  his  passed  away,  the 
parents  usually  notice  that  tht^  child  is  attacked  by  a  more  or  less  extensive 
paralysis.  If  its  development  can  be  followed  closely,  we  always  find  that  it 
spread."*  rapidly,  often  in  single  spurts  which  quickly  follow  one  another,  so  that 
it  usually  reaches  n  considerable  extent  in  a  short  time.  Either  both  legs,  or  the 
legs  and  <'ne  arm.  <»r  all  the  extremities,  and  even  the  musclrs  of  the  trunk,  are 
affected.  In  some  cases  one  oculo-motor  or  facial  nerve  has  been  observed  to 
"be  affected  at  the  beginning,  a  symptom  which  we  would  most  readily  refer  to 
a  neuritic  pruce.ss.  The  paralysis  scan-ely  evor  remains  [lermanently  ns  exten- 
sively distributed  as  at  first;  it  diminishes  rapidly,  and  soon  is  limited  to 
»   definite   muscular   region,   which   remains    permanently   paralyzed.     In   some 
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cases  the  paralysis  ma.v  entirely  disappear,  but  ns  a  rule  a  coraplelo  paralysi* 
is   left   in   one   extremity,   or   at   least    in    a    portion    of   it;    most    frequently' 
in  one  \cg,  especially  in  the  peroneal  miiscli*s;  somewhat  more  rarely  in  tli<>  ann,! 
chiefly  in  the  deltoid;  sometimes  in  hnth  legs;  i>r,  very  rarely  in  spinal  paralysii,! 
in  one  ami  jhkI  leg  on  the  same  side  or  on  opposite  sides.    Meantime  ihc  child'ij 
general  health  has  been  completely  restored.    He  is  well  and  vigorous,  has  an  ei- 
cellent  appetite,  never  shows  any  pennanont  cerebral  disturbance — only  the  pain- 
less, flaccid  paralysis,  the  inability  to  use  the  affected  extremity,  Ls  left  behtod. 
In  the  following  weeks  and  months  a  further,  slower  improvement  in  the  power] 

of  motion  often  becomes  noticeable,  but, 
as  a  rule,  a  permanent  and  more  or  les» 
complete  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  it- 
mains. 

Tn  regard  to  the  more  intimate  pecul-| 

iarities    of    this    remaining    paralysis,  iti 

may  invariably  lie  characterized  as  nflac-J 

oid  atrophic  paralysis.    A  marked  alrophxj 

'  I  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  shows  itself  iJ 

|'\.  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  pa*j 

'    fr*  ralysis.     This  atrophy  gradually  sproa«ls»j 

aril]  it  may  finally  attain  the  highest  tie- 1 
gUH\     The  atrophy  is  often,  but   not  nl-' 
I       ►  ways,  partly  concealed  by  a  more  nbun- 

1^'   ' -_-,  dant    development    of    fat    tissue.     The 

^g  j^^^-  changes  in  the  electrical  excitability 

^a     wHfe.  ^^^  paralyzed   nerves  and  muscles  cw 

^m      mm^  f  ^^^  ^^jjj  j^j-^j^  rapidly  than  the  visible  aw 

H|    ^^^B  ^k     J  phy.     Since  we  have  to  do  with  a  coia-^ 

^L    ^^^f  ^^MB  plete  degeneration  of  the  nerves,  as  fol 

lows  from  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  dii 
ease,  n  pronoimced  electrical  reaction 
degeneration  must  necessarily  develop 
the  affected  parts.    Duchenne  found  lh« 
usually    the    faradic   excitability   of   tl 
nerves  and  muscles  is  completely  lost  aftfl 
a   week  or   two.      On   galvanic   examinfl 
tion,  we  can  at  first  detect  an  increase 
exeit ability   in   the   muscles   with  a  pr 
dominance  of  slow  anodic  closure  contTa4 
tions   (AnSZ),  while  later,  after  two 
three   months,   the   galvanic   excitabilit 
also  sinks  very  considerably;  but  the  raui 
eubir  contractions  preserve  their  qualiti 
tive  peeuliarities  characteristic  of  wi 
Very  often  the  whole  affected  extreroi 
remains  backward  in  its  growth,  so  that  later  the  bones  may  show  a  shortenii 
of  several  centimetres  (Fig.  160).    The  parallelism  between  the  muscular  atropl 
and  the  stunted  growth  is  not.  however,  present  in  all  cases,  as  VoIkmaiU),  in 
particular,  has  stated. 

Passive  motion  of  the  paralyzed  extremity  is  at  first,  on  account  of 
absence  or  diminution  of  the  muscular  tonus,  perfectly  free,  and  so  remjui 
except  for  the  contraetures  that  finally  set  in  (vide  infra).  Many  joints  al 
so  flaccid  that  we  can  actually  make  flapping  movements  with  the  paralyzed 
and  give  them  the  most  extraordinary  positions.    The  tendon  reflexes  are  inva 
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bly  completely  absent  in  the  purtilyzed  extremities,  and  so  almosit  always  are  the 
cutaneoute  reflexes — a  condition  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  interruption  of  the 
reflex  arc  in  the  anterior  horns,  which  may  sometimes  be  of  diag-nostic  signifi- 
cance. The  skin  often  shows  certain  tropijic  disturbances  (atrophy,  anomalies  in 
tlie  growth  of  the  hair  and  iu  tlie  afcreliini  of  sweat);  it  almost  always  feels 
cool  and  lias  a  cyanotic  uppejirance.  Its  sensibility,  however,  is  completely  re- 
tained in  all  cases.  Micturition  is  sometimes  a  little  disturbed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  but  in  most  cases  this  disturbance  completely  disappears  later. 

After  the  paralysis  has  existed  for  a  time,  certain  secondary  contractures 
almost  always  develop  iu  the  paralyzed  parts,  some  of  which  are  of  a  very 
characteristic  type.  In  the  legs  especially  the  "paralytic  club-foot"  ((alipes 
varo-equinus)  is  a  condition  long  known.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  from  the 
paralysis  of  the  i.>eronei  muscles  and  of  the  tibialis  anticu.^,  the  point  of  the  foot 
constantly  droops,  and  that  a  contracture  is  gradually  developed  in  the  antago- 
nistic unparalyzed  muscles  of  the  calf,  whose  points  of  insertion  are  permanently 
approximated.  In  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  there  arises,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  moderate  degree  of  calcaneus  from  the  contracture  of  the  antagonists. 
In  the  arms  and  in  the  vertebral  column,  iu  paralyses  of  the  spinal  muscles,  the 
most  manifold  and  sometimes  very  considerable  contractures  and  deformities 
may  also  arise,  which  are  in  the  main  always  to  be  referred  to  the  contracture  of 
unparalyzed  antagonists  and  to  external  mechanical  conditions,  such  as  weight 
and  pressure. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  simply  compare  the  type  of  disease  sketched  with  its  ana- 
tomical cause,  the  general  agreement  of  the  two  may  at  once  be  seen.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  anterior  gray  cornua  must  have  as  a  result  a  paralysis  with  a  subse- 
quent atrophy  and  reaction  of  degeneration,  in  which  the  reflexes  must  be  lost  by 
the  destruction  of  the  reflex  arc.  but  the  sensibility  must  remain  perfectly  normal 
from  (he  persistence  of  the  sensory  conduction  (the  posterior  eohnniis  and  the 
posterior  gray  coniua),  and  the  vesical  functions  must  also  remain  normal.  The 
subsequent  paralysis  is  the  result  of  the  pernianent  destruction  which  the  morbid 
process,  in  itself  completely  ended,  has  caused  in  the  spinal  cord. 

We  must  also  mention  the  peculiflT  fact  which  has  been  observed  in  some  cases, 
that  progressive  muscular  atrophy  may  come  on  in  later  life  in  persons  who  long 
before  have  had  spinal  infant ib  paralysis.  The  cells  of  the  unterinr  horns  once 
injured  by  the  acute  diseast>  scfin  never  to  have  l>ecome  equal  to  the  functional 
demands  made  upon  them,  ard  therefore  they  succumb  to  a  premature  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — The  dia^'uosis  of  the  spinal  paralysis  of  t-hihlren  is  almost  always 
easy  to  make  correctly,  if  we  hold  strictly  to  the  definition  and  pecidiarities  of 
the  disease,  and  dn  not  reckon  as  spinal  paralysis  every  paralysis  appearing  in  a 
child-  We  shonld  consider  chiefly  the  acute  beg^inning,  the  sxibseqiient  flaccid 
paralysis  with  atrophy  and  react ioti  of  deg-eneration,  with  the  loss  of  the  reflexes, 
but  with  retained  sensibility.  If  we  observe  these  features,  we  are  sufticiently 
protected  ajrainst  corjfusion  with  cerebral  diseases  and  other  diseases  such  as 
spondylitis,  hereditary  muscular  atrophy,  or  spastic  cerebrjil  and  spinal  parnlyiis. 
We  have  already  mentioned  nbovr-  that  tratisitirmal  forms  Fiptween  acute  polio- 
myelitis and  acute  polyneuritis  probably  occur;  but  we  would  constantly  empha- 
size one  principal  distinction  between  polyneuritis  and  genuine,  circumscribed 
acute  poliomyelitis — polyneuritis  has  a  general,  htematofrenotis.  toxic  or  toxic-in- 
fections origin,  while  acute  poliomyelitis  seems  to  be  a  true  local  inflammation, 
dependent  upon  the  local  presence  of  the  (organized?)  excitants  of  inflammation. 
In  the  clinical  differential  diagnosis  we  should  consider  chiefly  the  »?xistence  of 
any  initial  pains  and  any  initial  sensitiveness  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  mus- 
cles. Tlie  further  course  of  the  di.sease  may  also  Ite  decisive,  since  the  neuritic 
paral.v8es  afford  a  much  better  prognosis  than  the  paralyses  of  poliomiyeHtis. 
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Pro^oaia. — It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  not  yet  proved,  that  many  of  the 
cases  where  children  die  speedily  with  convulsions  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  initial 
stage  of  acute  poliomyelitis.  If,  however,  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  be  paBt, 
the  prognosis  as  reRards  life  is  entirely  favorable,  since  the  rest  of  the  child's 
physical  development  is  no  fxirtber  affected  in  any  way.  The  prognosis  as  regards 
the  coruplete  restoration  of  the  disturbance  of  function  is,  however,  much  morp 
unfavorable.  Although  we  should  not  forget  that  the  paralysis  is  at  first  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  later,  nevertheless  this  lessening  of  the  paralytic  sjnip- 
toms  occurs  only  in  the  first  weeks  or  months.  A  limb  which  has  not  recovered 
in  six  to  nine  months  usually  remains  paralyzed  for  life.  Nevertheless,  this 
should  not  restrain  us  from  persevering  in  treatment,  at  least  in  the  first  years, 
since  sometimes  a  verj'  notice*ible  improvement  in  the  functions  of  the  paral- 
yzed parts  is  thus  procured. 

Treatment, — If  we  have  an  opportunity,  even  during  the  initial  stage  of  the 
disease  (when,  of  course,  the  diagnosis  can  not  usually  be  made  with  certainty), 
to  attack  the  disease  by  our  treatment,  we  may  prescribe  cold  compresses  or  tiu 
ice-bag  to  the  head,  and  eventually,  when  there  is  high  fever  or  great  stupor,  a 
tepid  bath  with  cool  affusions.  We  are  but  rarely  led  to  try  blood-letting  by 
leeches  behind  the  ears  or  on  the  temples,  when  there  are  signs  of  marked  cere- 
bral hyperaemia.  Internally  we  usually  prescribe  a  mild  "  intestinal  derivutiTf,'* 
such  as  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  (gramme  0.03-0.05)  of  powdered  calomel  ever\  two 
or  three  hours,  infusion  of  senna,  etc. 

After  paralysis  appears,  we  may  expect  the  most  success  from  electrical  treAl- 
ment,  kept  up  consecutively  for  months,  and,  with  interruptions,  fnr  years.  We 
put  a  large,  broad  electrode  on  the  vertebral  column  at  the  spot  which  coTTRsponds 
to  the  place  of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord — on  the  cervical  vertebrie  in  paralysis 
of  the  arm,  and  the  lower  dorsal  in  paralysis  of  the  leg — while  the  other  electrode 
serves  for  peripheral  application  to  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles.  In  this 
way  we  apply  a  moderately  strong  constant  current,  reversing  it  occasionally,  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  partly  stabile  and  partly  labile,  passing  the  cathi>de,  or  pven- 
tually  the  anode,  slowly  over  the  paralysved  muscles  and  nerves.  We  may  also 
employ  occasional  interruptions  and  reversals' of  the  current.  Duchenne  has  also 
found  persistent  treatment  by  the  faradic  current  of  advantage.  The  sittinirB 
should  take  place  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  later  even  of tener.  if  possible. 

Besides  electrical  treatment,  methodical  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  muscle*, 
that  can  still  be  moved  to  some  degree  actively,  may  also  be  of  distinct  ndvantagft. 
Regular  and  persistent  massage  of  the  muscles  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  the 
later  stages.  In  practice  we  can  not  avoid  prescribing  certain  embrocations.  flu«"h 
as  spirit  of  camphor,  spirit  of  mustard,  or  spirit  of  formic  acid.  Pas-nive  mo- 
tion is  very  important  to  guard  against  contractures,  and  to  improve  the  already 
existing  deformities. 

The  use  of  baths,  of  brine  or  ferruginous  waters,  is  to  be  Tecoramendetl. 
nlthniigh,  of  course,  they  must  not  be  overvalued.  They  may  be  given  at  hoiQt. 
If  circumstances  permit  sending  the  child  to  a  bath  during  the  summer  months 
we  should  chiefly  consider  the  brine  baths  at  Reichenhan,  Kreuznach.  Kosen,  and 
Colberg;  the  acid  salines  at  Rehme.  Nauheim.  and  Soden;  and  eventually,  witli 
weak  and  aniemic  children,  the  use  of  the  iron  baths  at  Driburg.  Pyrmont,  ««r 
Schwalbach.  Good  results  are  sometimes  obtained  at  the  indifferent  thermal 
baths  at  Teplilz,  Wildbad,  Ragatz,  or  Gastein,  but  these  must  be  used  only  with 
caution.  We  also  obtain  good  results,  especially  with  older  children,  at  the  cold- 
water  cures. 

Very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  internal  remedies.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  atiychnine  are  recommended,  the  l:<tter  in  the  form  of  snbciitane<^tr> 
injections,  tt  to  Vb  grain  (gramme  0.001-0.003)  daily. 
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When  the  acute  prcicess  is  wholly  past  nnd  vfe  can  no  longer  count  on  any  fur- 
ther reg'onerative  process,  the  nipphaninal  surg'icol  treatnu'^nt  of  the  patient  may 
often  be  of  material  service:  In  the  first  place  the  power  of  movement  may  be 
improved  by  orthopajdic  applijinces,  nnd  troublesome  contractures  may  also  be 
relieved  by  tenotomy.  The  therapeutic  attempts  to  join  the  tendons  of  muscles 
which  can  still  contract  to  the  tendons  of  the  paralyzed  mviseles,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  once  more  possible  to  obtain  the  effect  of  movement  of  these  muscles 
(Nicolodoni,  VuTpius,  and  others),  are  of  especial  interest.  The  symptomatic 
benefit  thuB  obtained  is  very  considerable.  Details  as  to  all  the  orthopcedic  and 
surgical  methods  of  treatment  are  to  be  found  in  the  special  treatises.  When  we 
can  no  longer  hope  for  any  further  improvement  in  the  paralysis  worth  menu<>n- 
iag,  the  treatment  is  limited  to  improvinp  the  patient's  general  condition  and 
■tren^heninj^  him  ns  nuirh  as  pftasiljlc  by  pmper  food  .ind  good  air. 


2.   Ac7UTE    POLIOMYELmS   OF   AdULTS 
I  AfHtr  .Utofihir  Splual    Pitralynii'  ir>f  .{<liill*\ 

Although  it  bad  been  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the  form  of  acute  atrophic 

lal  parniysis,  just  de'soribed.  occurred  only  in  children,  later  observations  by 
itx  Meyer,  Duchiiuie,  Erb,  F.  Schultze,  F.  Miiller.  and  others,  have  estoblinhed 
the  fact  that  precisely  analogous  cases  of  disease  may  also  develop,  althraigh 
far  less  frequently,  in  adults,  especially  in  young  persons  under  thirty.  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  this  fact,  especially  if  we  consider  an  authentic  ana- 
tonsical  lesion  found  by  F.  Schultze.  We  have,  however,  once  before  hud  to  say 
that  ff'r  a  long  time  we  have  regarded  the  diagnosis  of  acute,  and,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  of  chronic  poliomyelitis  also,  as  too  lightly  made,  and  that  certainly  very 
many  of  the  casea  diagnosticated  and  published  ns  poliomyelitis  are  to  be  classed 
as  primary  neuritis  (see  page  SSft).  Since  we  know  that  primary  degenerative 
processes  may  develop  acutely  and  subacutely  in  the  motor  nerves,  nnd  may  also 
lead  to  an  atrophic  paralysis,  a  greater  part  of  the  teaching  on  poliomyelitis  needs 
new  and  careful  revision  in  order  to  exclude  wliat  does  not  belong  to  it. 

The  type  of  acute  poliomyelitis  of  adults,  so  far  as  it  has  been  established  by 
definite  observations,  which  at  present  are  not  numerous,  is  not  materially  differ- 
ent from  the  type  of  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children. 

We  often  can  not  make  out  any  aatiologtcul  conditions;  sometimes  exposure 
to  cold,  over-exertion,  etc.,  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease.  Cases 
are  seen  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women. 

The  disease  likewise  begins  with  quite  severe  initial  symptoms,  fever,  head- 
ache, somnolence,  delirium,  and  vomiting,  which  maj'  last  from  a  few  days  to  a 
week  or  two.  The  violent  spontnneous  pains  which  are  very  often  reported  in  the 
extremities  usually  lielong  probnlily  to  those  cases  in  which  a  primary  neuritis, 
but  not  a  poliomyelitis,  is  the  ohief  anatomical  lesion;  but  severe  pain  in  the 
bark  may  also  occur  in  genuine  poliomyelitis  in  the  first  acute  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. After  the  end  of  this  first  stage  the  paralysis  appears.  This  develops  with 
varying  distribution,  usually  in  single  spurts,  but  always  rather  rapidly.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  are  perfectly  flaccid,  the  cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes  are 
wholly  absent,  and  very  soon  a  pronounced  atrophy  and  reaction  of  degeneration 
appear,  while  the  sensibility  and  the  vesical  and  sexual  functions  remain  normal. 

The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  shows  certain  peculiarities,  which  must  be 
hriefly  described  here,  since  they  can  be  studied  much  Iwtt^r  in  adults  than  in 
children.  The  paralysis  may  he  very  extensive,  it  may  affect  all  four  extremities, 
or  it  may  occur  in  the  form  of  paraplegia,  or  even  of  monoplegia.  In  the  ex- 
tremities we  very  often  find  certain  groups  of  muscles  paralyzed,  to  which  E. 
Reniak  first  called  attention.    Since  the  muscles  that  are  paralyzed  at  the  same 
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time  are  not  supplied  by  the  same  peripheral  nerves,  but  usually  are  conned 
in  their  functions,  we  may  suppose  thiit  the  corresponding  ganglion-e<?lls  in  tl 
anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord  also  lie  together,  without  regard  to  the  di 
tribution  of  their  peripherul  processes  in  thu  different  motor  nervK*.  Thu&,  fc 
example,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  paralysis  of  the  crural  region,  the  surtorii 
often  remains  entirely  free;  that  in  the  log  the  tibialis  anticus,  on  the  one  hai 
and  the  peronei  and  the  extensor  dlg'itorum  on  the  other,  may  l)e  separately  dii 
eased;  that  in  the  forearm  the  supinator  longus,  supplied  by  the  radial  ner 
remains  free,  while  all  the  other  muscles  on  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm 
paralyzed  ("  forearm  t^pe  "  of  E.  Bemak) ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sii| 
nator  may  be  paralyzed  alone  or  together  with  the  biceps,  braehialis  anticus,  Ht 
deltoid  ("upix!r-arm  type"  of  E.  Remak).  From  the  group  of  muscles  pai 
lyeed  we  can  determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  location  of  the  di«eafl 
in  the  cord  according  to  the  statements  previously  made  in  regard  to  the  positic 
of  the  spinal  motor  centers  (page  921). 

In  regard  to  diagnosis,  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween poliomyelitis  and  neuritis.    The  greatest  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  initijil 
pains  and  any  other  slight  disturbances  of  sensibility.     In  other  respect*,  the 
course  of  the  two  diseases  is  so  similar  that  we  can  indeed  imagine  that  they  »i 
closely  allied  in  their  a^tiologica!  relatiuns,  and  exhibit  merely  different  forms 
localization  of  the  same  fprobiibly  infectious)  morbid  agency.     It  alwaji*  aeei 
to  us,  however,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  the  principal  distinction  is  that 
genuine  circumscribetl  poliomyelitis  there  is  an  actual  kK?al  focus  of  inflamma" 
tion.  but  in  pulynenritis  there  is  a  toxic   (hiematogeudus)  degeneration  of  tl 
peripheral  motor  neurones.    In  the  latter  ease,  of  course,  the  motor  ganglion- 
itself  may  also  be  destroyed  if  the  disease  be  severe,  but  this  would  always  be 
different  prf>eess  from  the  lucal  poliomyelitic  inflammation. 

The  prognosis  is  not  wholly  unfavorable,  as  sometimes  a  complet*!  reoovpl 
has  been  observed,  although  only  after  months.  Of  course,  it  i.s  very  possible  thl 
such  cases  are  multiple  neuritis.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  same  permi! 
nent  paralyses  as  in  spinal  paralysis  of  chiklrrn  may  be  left,  with  atrophy  ai 
contractures. 

The  treatment  follows  precisely  the  same  ndes  that  we  have  mentioned  in 
spinal  paralysis  of  children.  The  internal  or  subcutaneous  use  of  ergotine  mt 
he  added  on  the  recommendation  of  some  physicians.  F.  Miiller  recommends 
solution  of  two  and  a  hjilf  drachms  of  ergotine  (grammes  10)  with  a  thinl  of 
grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine  (gramme  0.02)  in  five  drachms  of  water  (grarai 
20),  of  which  he  iTijects  seven  to  fifteen  minims  twice  a  day. 


3.  SrBACtrTE  and  Chronic  PoLioMTELirts 

(iiuba0Ut4  and  Chronic  Atrophic  Spinal  P*iraly»i».     TStrali/*ie  yin^ratt  spinal*  ait-tJritmrt 

»ubai/fue  [DiiaHKiTNK] ) 

While  the  anatomical  basis  of  acute  poliomyelitis  in  adults  still  leaves  muc 
to  be  flesired,  onr  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  a  .Hubacute  si 
chronic  poliomyelitis,  in  the  sense  of  the  authors  who  have  described  it.  is  sti 
more  defective.  Confusions  with  multiple  neuritis  ore  also  undoubtedly  v¥i 
common  here,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  inconte.stable  in  all  the  cases  piibliahed] 
under  the  name  of  "subacute  poliomyelitis";  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  froi 
some  recent  and  perfectly  accurate  observations  (Oppenheira.  Nonne.  at 
others),  that  extensive  subacute  and  chronic  diseases  may  occur  in  the  anterio 
horns  of  the  cord  and  lead  to  the  development  of  extensive  paralysis, 
tetiological  and  general  pathological  conception  of  these  cases  is  of  course  8ti| 
wholly  unsettled. 
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In  the  cases  classed  under  this  heading  a  paralysis,  first  of  both  legs  and 
somewhat  later  usually  of  both  arms,  develops  in  a  comparatively  short  time — 
in  the  course  of  some  days,  or  weeks  at  most.  It  usually  has  no  special  cause 
or  any  severe  initial  symptoms.  The  patient  complains  at  first  of  weakness 
in  the  legs ;  he  can  no  longer  walk,  and  he  is  confined  to  the  bed.  A  short  time 
later  the  s.nme  disturbances  appear  in  the  arms,  and  lead  to  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete paralysis.  More  rarely  the  opposite  condition  obtains,  that  the  arms  are 
AfiFected  first  and  the  legs  later,  but  the  sensibility  always  remains  wholly  unaffect- 
ed, except  at  most  for  slight  paresthesia,  and  there  is  also  no  pain,  either  spon- 
taneous or  occurring  on  pressure.  Soon  after  the  paralysis  an  equally  exten- 
sive atrophy  develops,  and  a  distinct  loss  of  electrical  excitability,  running 
parallel  to  it;  which  passes  over  into  a  partial  or,  in  all  severe  cases,  a  com- 
plete reaction  of  degeneration.  The  cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes  are  veiry 
much  diminished  and  often  entirely  lost.  The  bladder  and  rectum,  however, 
remain  intact,  and  bed-sores  never  develop  if  the  patient  has  proper  care.  We 
sometimes  notice  a  striking  diminution  of  the  sweat  secretion.  In  rare  cases 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  pharynx  are  attacked  by 
the  disease. 

After  the  paralysis  has  reached  its  greatest  extent  there  is  usually  a  pause. 
The  condition  remains  stationary  for  months  sometimes,  and  then  a  gradual 
improvement  begins,  which  perhaps  may  go  on  to  complete  recovery ;  but  often,  of 
-course,  the  recovery  remains  incomplete,  so  that  the  patient  has  a  more  or  less 
marked  disturbance  of  fimction  for  life.  The  "middle  form  of  chronic  polio- 
myelitis "  described  by  Erb,  in  which  there  is  only  a  partial  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  almost  always  gives  a  good  prognosis.  The  disease 
takes  an  unfavorable  course,  if  the  respiration  be  impaired  through  involvement 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or,  if  the  patient  can  not  swallow,  through  involvement 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  or  if  inhalation  pneumonia  set  in.  The  autopsy 
then  shows  extensive  degenerative  inflammatory  changes  in  the  anterior  gray 
■columns  of  the  cord  with  a  great  destruction  of  ganglion-cells,  while  we  can 
usually  discover  only  very  slight  changes  (secondary  degeneration)  in  the 
X>eripheral  nerves. 

As  a  consequence  of  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis of  chronic  poliomyelitis  when  extensive  paralysis  comes  on  with  subsequent 
atrophy  and  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  and  without  any  neuritic  symp- 
toms (pain!),  and  without  disturbances  of  sensation  or  of  the  bladder.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  "  spinal  muscular  atrophy  "  proper,  by  the  fact  that  in  this  there 
is  a  slow  atrophy,  attacking  fiber  after  fiber,  so  to  speak,  and  that  the  atrophy  and 
muscular  weakness  go  absolutely  parallel,  while  in  chronic  poliomyelitis  the  pa- 
Talysis  precedes  the  atrophy,  and  whole  muscles  or  muscular  regions  are  affected 
from  the  start. 

The  treatment  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  as  is  shown  by  the  above  description. 
A  persistent  electrical  treatment  is  always  most  advisable. 


CHAPTER   XI 
THE    SO-CALLED    ACUTE    ASCENDING    SPINAL    FABALYSIS 

In  the  year  1859  Landry  described  a  disease  under  the  name  of  "  paralysie 
Mucendante  aigue"  which  is  chiefly  characterized  clinically  by  the  fact  that  first 
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the  lower  and  soon  after  the  upper  extremities,  and  finally  a  number  of  the 
muscular  regions  supplied  by  the  medulla,  are  attacked  by  a  rapidly  advancing 
paralysis,  while  the  sensibility  and  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rtctuia 
remain  normal.  lu  many  cases  the  disease  terminates  fatally.  Examination  of 
the  nervous  system  has  so  far,  however,  shown  no  lesion  which  can  be  reganleJ 
with  certainty  as  the  anatomical  cause  of  the  disease.  Considering  the  continued 
and  quite  numerous  observations  of  the  disease,  it  seems  questiouoble.  at  auy 
rate,  whether  we  can  establish  a  uniform  anatomical  basis  for  it  (.vide  tnfra);  but 
the  clinical  picture  of  Landry's  paralysis  is  so  striking  that  a  coraprebendive  de- 
scription of  it  seems  dr^iraiiinded. 

General  Symptomatology. — Acute  ascending  paralysis  attacks  chiefly  penonA 
previously  strunjf  and  healthy,  in  youth  or  middle  life,  somewhere  between  twenty 
and  tbirty-tive  years  of  age.  Some  cases  also  have  been  seen  in  children  and  older 
people.    The  disease  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 

The  affection  almost  always  begins  with  certain  prodromuta.  These  consist  of 
general  mniaise,  moderate  febrile  symptoms,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  quite 
frequently  of  dragging  and  tearing  pains  in  the  back  and  the  extremities.  After 
these  symptoms  have  lasted  some  days,  or  more  rarely  some  weeks,  during  whicb 
they  are  either  comparatively  slight,  or  so  severe  that  many  patients  are  already 
confined  to  the  bed,  there  usually  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  or  sometimes  tnor» 
gradually,  a  paresis,  first  of  one  leg.  hut  very  soon  of  both  legs,  which  rapidly  in- 
creases, and  usually  in  a  few  days  leads  to  an  almost  complete  motor  paraplegia. 

The  paralysis  is  flaccid  in  almost  all  cases.    The  legs  may  be  moved  passively 
without  any  muscular  resistance,  and  the  muscles  show  neither  active  nor  reflex 
tension.    Their  electrical  excitability  remains  perfectly  normal  in  many  ca 
but  there  is  sometimes  a  rapid  loss  of  faradic  muscular  excitability.    It  is  not  yi 
proved  whether  complete  reaction  of  degeneration  occurs.     The  reflexes,  bo 
cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes,  seem  to  be  diminished  or  wholly  lost  in  the  nuijoi*-! 
ity  of  cases,  but  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  known. 

Sensibility  is  sometimes  perfectly  intact,  but  slight  alterations  do  occur,  aiij 
quite  rarely  there  may  be  even  marked  anaesthesia.    At  times  a  noticeable  de 
of  sensation  is  observed.     We  find  no  changes  in  the  nerves  of  special  sen: 
There  is  occasionally  a  slight  cedema  in  the  legs,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  regardi 
OS  a  vaso-motor  disturbance.    The  marked  sweating,  from  which  many  patieu 
Bufler,  is  also  worthy. of  mention.    The  bladder  and  rectum  in  most  cases  are  not 
at  all  affected,  or  they  present  merely  slight  and  temporary  di.sturbancea. 

A  short  time  after  the  legs  are  attacked  the  arms  also  begin  to  be  pareti 
A  marked  motor  weakness  appears  first  in  one,  then  in  the  other  arm,  and  th 
may  also  increase  to  almost  complete  paralysis.    The  sensibility,  the  reflexes,  aa 
the  electrical  e.\citability  show  conditions  like  those  in  the  lower  extremitii 
The  muscles  of  tlie  trunk  are  also  affected  at  the  same  time  as,  or  still  earli 
th,in,  the  arms.    The  patient  can  no  longer  sit  up  in  bed.  turn  on  his  side,  or  mak** 
similar  movements.    In  some  cases  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  has  uNo 
been  observed. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  appearance 
respiratory  disturbances  and  bulbar  s.\'mptom8.  Manifest  sign?  of  a  begimii 
respiratory  paralysis  appear;  the  respiration  is  labored  and  difficult,  the  mov^; 
menta  of  the  diaphragm  are  impaired,  and  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  gro' 
weaker.  Disturbances  in  swallowing,  difliculty  in  articulation,  and  paresis 
the  soft  palate  and  the  lips  may  set  in.  Tn  a  few  cases  a  facial  paralysis  «nH 
disturbances  of  the  ocular  muscles  have  been  observed.  The  condition  grcrv* 
worse  acutely,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  cases  death  ensues. 

Besides  the  symptoms  thus  far  mentioned,  referable  to  the  nervous  system, 
find  certain  other  symptoms  in  almost  every  case,  which  are  less  striking,  but  yt 
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of  greater  significance  in  judging  of  the  disenae.  The  first  of  these  is  fever.  The 
temperature  ia  usually  elevated  from  the  beginning;  it  may  teaipoDirily  show 
a  considerable  increase,  up  to  l(>i°  (40°  C.)t  and  later  it  varies  between  KX)*^  and 
102°  (38°-39°  C),  but  between  times  it  may  even  sink  to  normnl.  Of  the  inter- 
nal organs  the  spleen  showa  the  most  frequent  changes.  It  is  usually  swollen 
moderately,  but  appreciably.     Tliere  is  also  sometimes  a  slight  ulhuminuria. 

In  the  cases  with  a  fatal  termination  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  is  some- 
times only  a  few  days,  and  as  a  rule  a  week  or  two,  or  rarely  more.  Fortunately, 
however,  all  cases  do  not  terminate  fatally.  The  disease  may  come  to  a  stand- 
still at  any  time,  even  if  the  most  threatening  symptoms  be  present.  Thou  the 
paralysis  shows  no  further  advance,  the  disturbances  present  disappear,  and  recov- 
ery ensues  after  a  course  of  several  weeks.  It  is,  of  course,  usually  quite  a  long 
time  before  the  patient  again  feels  himself  in  possession  of  his  full  powers. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  FathogeneBiB. — If  we  consider  tlie  whole  picture 
of  acute  ascending  paralysis,  the  idea  is  necessarily  forced  upon  us  that  we  have 
to  do  here  with  an  acute  infection  or  auto-intoxication  of  the  body,  with  a  pre- 
dominating localization  in  the  motor  nervous  system.  The  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease with  general  malaise  corresponds  pferfectly  to  the  prodromal  stage  of  many 
other  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  fever,  the  acute  splenic  tumor,  and  the  occa- 
sional albuminuria  also  can  scarcely  be  explained  in  any  other  way,  according  to 
our  present  views,  except  by  the  above  hypothesis.  There  are,  of  course,  no 
definite  and  positive  data  as  yet  in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  A  notable  case, 
published  by  Baumgarten,  in  which  many  bncilli,  like  those  of  splenic  fever, 
were  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  is  at  present  wholly  unique.  Further  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  anatomical  changes  in  "  acute  ascending  spinal  paralysis  "  are 
still  very  desirable.  In  the  earlier  observations  there  is  usually  the  statement  of 
an  "absolutely  negative  anatomical  examination";  but  these  statements  usually 
refer  onl3'  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  peripheral  nerves  were  formerly  not  examined 
at  all;  and  yet,  as  we  have  long  proclaimed  and  as  is  now  quite  generally  ac- 
cepted, it  is  extremely  probable  from  the  clinical  symptoms  (pain,  loss  of  electri- 
cal excitability,  condition  of  the  reflexes)  that  most  cases  of  so-callea  Landry's 
paralysis  are  multiple  neuritis  {q.  v.),  and  are  nothing  more  than  the  most  acute 
form  thereof.  Some  recent  anatomical  investigations  have  already  confirmed 
this  hypothesis. 

It  would,  however,  lie  distinctly  false  at  present  to  identify  acute  ascending 
paralysis  completely  with  multiple  neuritis,  for  in  some  observations  (R.  Schiilz 
and  F.  Schxiltze,  von  den  Yelden)  extensive  acute  myelitic  changes  have  also 
been  found  in  the  motor  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  (lateral  columns,  anterior 
gray  columns).  We  must  therefore  wait  for  many  more  observations  and  not 
decide  prematurely  upon  the  nosological  position  of  the  disease.  [Recent  in- 
vestigations show  that  Landry's  paralysis  is  an  affection  of  the  whole  peripheral 
motor  neurone,  but  that  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  horns  show,  as  a  rule, 
greater  chances  than  the  peripheral  nerve-fibers, — IC] 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — In  every  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  begin- 
ning acutely  and  nrcnnipfinied  by  general  symptoms  and  fever  we  must  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis,  but  only  the  further  course  of  the 
disease  can  decide  the  question.  Inasmuch  as  merely  a  well-characterized  clinical 
group  of  symptoms  is  meimt  by  the  above  term,  the  diagnosis  is  always  easy  to 
make,  with  attentirm  to  the  peculinrities  given  above.  It  is  more  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  decide  accurately  whether  the  case  corresponds  rather  to  the  typo  of  an 
acute  multiple  neuritis  or  to  the  type  of  an  acute  ascending  spinal  paralysis.  We 
can  judy^e  as  to  this  pi»int  only  by  careful  attention  to  the  single  symptoms,  ospe- 
oiiiliy  'he  eonditinn  n{  the  sensibility  (pains,  anaesthesia),  of  the  reflexes,  and  of 
the  electrical  excitability. 
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The  prognosis  must  at  first  be  made  with  great  reserve,  and  we  must  esjiecial 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  rapidly  fatal  termination.  If  the  lirs*t  aco 
stage  pass  off  fortunately  and  there  be  a  decided  cessation  in  the  extension  of  til 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  the  prognosis  is  quite  favorable,  for  M'e  may  then  exiK 
that  the  patient  will  be  eonipk-tely  restored. 

Treatment. — We  can  not  be  certain  whether  an  energetic  **  derivative  trej 
ment  "  is  of  advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.    Dry  cups  along  the  ver 
bral  column  are  recommended,  and  even  the  use  of  the  hot  iron  to  the  back, 
would  hardly  advise   the  latter.     It  may  be  advisable,  however,  to  prescril 
inunctions  with  mercurial  ointment,  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  a  day,  as  in  »Dt 
syphilitic  treatment.    Of  internal  medicines,  we  should  try  at  the  beginning  sa 
icylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  sodium  in  large  doses   (30  grains,  grammes  2, 
salicylate  of  sodium  three  times  a  day),  and  also  antipyrine.     We  may  alsn 
extract  of  ergot  (ergotine)  and  perhaps  iodide  of  iiolassiura.    It  also  seems*  !<•  be 
a  good  plan  to  begin  galvanic  treatment  early,  applied  to  the  spine  and  periph- 
erally,    li  alarming  attacks  of  respiratory   insufficiency   occur,  electrical  ex- 
citation of  the  phrenic  nerve  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles  sometimes  affor 
relief  to  the  patient. 

If  the  symptoms  be  arrested,  electrical  treatment  and  the  use  of  baths 
do  most  to  hasten  convalescence. 


CHAPTER   XT! 
K£W    GBOWTHS    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD    AND    OF    ITS    2IEMBBAKES 


Pathological  Anatomy. — Timaors  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  strict  sense  of 
word  are  rare.  The  commonest  primary  now  growth  is  the  glioma,  which  ariso* 
from  the  neuroglia,  and  forms  a  cellular  niid  vascular  tumor.  This  is  situated 
most  frr^quently  in  the  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  cord.  It  often  develops  at  th^ 
beginning  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  cord,  but  later  it  may  attain  a  consid- 
erable length  and  a  transverse  diameter  of  several  centimetres,  so  th.it  tliP 
spinal  cord  in  the  part  affected  may  hnve  a  considerable  tumor-like  thiek' 
or  it  may  even  be  changed  tlirnuphout  almost  its  whole  length  into  a  thick, 
less  mass.  Inside  the  glioma  we  sometimes  find  secondary  hG?mnrrhain*^  anti 
(myxomatous)  softenings.  Central  gliosis  is  distinct  from  real  fflioma.  THi* 
former  never  leads  to  any  special  enlargement  of  the  cord  (tumor  formation),  but 
to  a  gliomatous  degeneration,  and  especially  to  an  abnormal  cavity  formation  in 
the  cord,  particularly  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  We  will  speak  of  this  impor- 
tant and  by  no  means  very  rare  disease  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  eh.opter. 

Of  other  ran*  new  growths  in  the  spinal  cord  we  may  mention  solitary  tubt'r- 
cles,  8y|>hilomata,  and  sarcomata.  Solitary  tubercle  usually  begins  in  the  central 
gray  msittcr.    Cy.stit-erci  have  also  been  rpi>eatedly  observed  in  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  spinal  meninges  have  been  found  sarcomata,  fibromata,  liponiata.  inyTi> 
mata,  and  syphilomata.  Sarcoma  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  commonest  and  pr 
tically  the  most  impf>rtant  of  those  growths.  It  almost  always  seems  to  s 
from  the  endothelium  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  and  it  is  then  sometr 
called  endothelioma.  Sarcoma  of  the  dura  has  a  great  tendency  to  spread  as  a  list 
growth,  so  that  it  may  finally  surround  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cont  will) 
its  mass  of  growth.  Sareoma  is  often  multiple;  thus  it  may  co-exist  on  the  •ipiri'i! 
dura  m.Mtcr  and  a1  the  base  of  the  brain,  etc.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  invade  tho 
pia  mater  or  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself.    Lipoma  develops  on  the  outer  tm^ 
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face  of  the  dura,  starting  from  the  futty  tissue  between  the  vertebral  canal  and 
the  dural  sac.    A  carcinoma  arising  from  the  vertebrte  may  also  reach  the  spinal 
^neninges  by  direct  invasi<in. 

■  We  know  practically  notiiing  of  the  ffitiologry  of  most  new  growths  in  the  spinal 
fcord.  In  all  probability  there  is  an  ahnnrmal  congenital  predisposition  of  the 
rtissues,  which  furnishes  the  germ  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  new 

growth.  It  is  worthy  of  nnie  that  the  onset  of  the  first  symptoms  is  very  often 
preceded  by  an  injury  (fall  on  the  back,  etc.),  which  thus  seems  sometimes  to  give 
the  first  impotus  to  the  formation  of  a  tumor. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — New  growths  in  the  spinal  meninges,  especially  sar- 
coma of  the  <^Iur;i  uiiiter,  are  apt  to  cause  at  the  beginning  proni)unced  root  syrop- 
toms,  and  usually  at  first  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  therefore  radialinR  pains,  either  persistent  and  burn- 
ing or  paroxysmal  and  neuralgic,  and  parsEsthosise  in  certain  root  territories. 
There  may  also  be  local  pain,  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  pressure  in  the  back,  etc. 
There  is  rarely  any  characteristic  tenderness  over  the  spine.  Anaasthesia  and 
paralysis  may  also  arise  as  pure  root-symptoms,  but  only  when  the  disease  is 
extensive,  since,  as  was  mentioned  above  tpage  921),  the  complete  division  of  one 
sensory  or  motor  root  dtws  not  cause  complete  aiiscsthesia  or  paralysis  in  any 
region.  Extensive  paraple;»ic  symptoms  therefore  point  usually  to  an  implication 
of  the  cord.  The  cord  itself  also  suffers,  as  we  have  described  more  fully  in  the 
account  of  pressure  paralysis  fmm  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrse  (page  935).  Only 
exceptionally  does  the  growth  itself  invade  the  cord.  The  symptoms  of  spinal 
compression  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  other  transverse  diseases  of  the  cord. 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  meningeal  tumors  and  compression  of  the  cord 
due  to  vertebral  caries  is  therefore  often  very  difficult,  if  we  can  detect  no  changes 
in  the  spine  itself  (Pott's  boss).  We  muat  then  pay  chief  attention  to  the  general 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  (heredity,  habitus,  fever,  other  tubercular  affections). 
If  a  meningeal  sarcoma  occurs  as  a  motastasis  or  as  one  manifestation  of  multiple 
sarcomatosis,  the  discovery  of  a  sarcoma  in  some  other  place  (such  as  the  skin) 
.znay  put  us  on  the  right  track  in  our  dingnosis. 

■  In  glioma  of  the  cord  itself  the  initial  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  may  be 
almost  wholly  absent,  or  at  least  they  may  b*""  only  slight.  A  complicated  type  of 
spinal  disease  gradually  develops,  in  which  all  the  spinal  symptoms  may  occur  in 
the  most  varied  combinations.  The  disease  sometimes  exhibits  from  the  begin- 
ning the  ordinary  type  of  a  transverse  spinal  paralysis.  In  such  cases  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  between  a  tnnior  and  chronic  myelitis.  In  other  cases, 
however,  certain  peculiarities  in  the  type  lead  us  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  a 

Ittunor.  Among  them  especially  is  the  early  asymmetry  of  the  symptoms  on  the 
'two  sides.  Since  a  tumor  may  at  first  bo  confined  to  one  half  of  the  spinal  cord 
(which  scarcely  ever  happens  in  myelitis),  the  signs  of  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  (vkh  infra.  Chapter  XVII)  are  often  observed  in  tumors  in  a  more  or 
less  pronounced  fashion,  Ordy  later  in  the  course  of  the  di.sease  does  the  clinical 
type  of  unilateral  lesion  gradually  chunge  to  the  ordinary-  transverse  paralysis.  A 
certain  alternation  in  the  symptoms,  improvements,  and  new  and  quite  sudden 
changes  for  the  worse,  are  also  noticed  at  times  with  tumors,  a  condition  which 
is  probably  to  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  fullness  of  the  vessels,  or  to  hsemor- 
rhages  in  the  substance  of  the  tumor.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  pro- 
gresses is  also  to  a  certain  degree  characteristic.  If  we  find  on  repeated  exami- 
nations evident  indications  that  the  spinal  affection  is  slowly  extending  upward, 
esjiecially  if  the  cutaneous  utiiMsthesia  is  moving  upward  and  the  paralysis  is 
invading  hltrher  rausnular  terrilfiries,  this  condition  is  dt'cidedly  in  favor  of  the 
liagnosis  of  tumor,  since  it  is  far  less  frequently  observed  in  other  forma  of  dis- 
ease. We  may  also  consider  in  diagnosis  the  fact  that  glioma  often  develops  in 
65 
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the  cervical  ctird,  or  at  least  gradually  invades  the  cervical  cord;  conaequenUy 
sensory  disturbances  and  paralysis  occur  in  the  upper  extremities  in  addilitm  Vo 
the  paraplegia  of  the  legs.  Thia  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  chronic  myelitis,  which 
is  usually  situated  in  the  dorsal  cord.  The  diagnosis  of  a  tumor  of  the  spinal 
cord,  however,  can  at  best  be  merely  probable, 

Tliii  accurate  determination  of  the  seat  of  the  tiuttor,  the  "  segmental  diagno- 
sis," is  of  great  practical  signifieanco,  if  there  is  any  question  of  operative  treat- 
ment.    It  is  evident  that  only  new  growtlis  of  the  spinal  meninges  can  lie  the 
subject  of  surgical  interference.    Such  new  growths  have  in  a  number  of  cases  of 
late  been  operated  upon  successfully,  but  of  course  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  and  an  operation  can  be  aucecssfully  performed  is 
limited.     We  need  not  repeat  here  the  details  of  ai  segmental  diagnosiis;  they 
follow  the  general  rules  which  hold  for  all  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  (page  t>iJO). 
but  we  must  oriee  again  remind  the  reader  that   total  antesthesia   of  a  givpn 
cutaneous  territory  means  not  only  an  involvement  of  the  corresponding  posteriiii 
root  as  given  in  the  diagram^  but  also  an  affection  of  the  ntnghboring  roots,  espe- 
cially the  two  roots  above.    After  determining  the  upper  boundarj-  of  the  aniee- 
thesia  we  should  therefore  always  suspect  that  the  upper  boundary  of  the  lesion  in 
the  cord  is  one  or  two  segments  higher  than  would  correspond  to  the  diagram, 
because  the  individual  cutaneous  territories  are  always  in  relation  with  several 
spinal  roots.     The  same  rule  also  holds  when  the  segmental  diagnosis  is  bused 
upon  the  molnr  symptoms.    The  disregard  of  this  relation,  which  was  first  clearly 
established  by  Sherrington,  is  the  reason  why  formerly  the  loeation  was  usually 
put  too  low.  even  when  the  tumor  itself  had  been  correctly  diagnosticated.    In 
determining  the  upper  boundary  of  the  tumor,  furthermore,  we  should  consider 
not  only  the  anaesthesia,  but  also  the  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation.     The«e 
very  often  manifest  themselves  above  the  anaesthetic  zone  and  then  point  with, 
considerable  certainty  to  an  irritation  of  the  corresponding  posterior  roots  by 
the  upward  growth  of  the  tumor.    The  accurate  determination  of  the  position  of 
the  different  spinal  segments  and  roots  in  relation  to  the  bodies  and  spinous  pr'>- 
cesses  of  the  vertebrae  is  also  of  great  practical  importance.    In  regard  to  this,  we 
will  refer  to  Fig.  125,  p.ige  928. 

A  tinnor  of  the  spinal  cord  may  hist  for  many  years.  In  new  growths  of  the 
meninges  the  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  alone  may  continue  for  several  yean 
before  there  are  any  well -developed  transverse  symptoms.  Other  cases,  of  couw, 
run  a  much  more  rapid  course.  The  prognosis  of  tumors  of  the  cord  is  wholly 
tmfavorable  unless  there  is  a  possibility  of  operative  treatment;  but,  as  we  h.svr 
said  above,  this  presents  itself  in  but  few  cases.  Otherwise  tlie  treatuicn' 
is  merely  symptomatic.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  previous  syphilis  we  sbmitii 
necessarily  try  inunction  and  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  sarrouia 
arsenic  in  large  doses  is  perhaps  of  some  service. 


( 
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CHAPTER   Xm 
THE    SYPHILITIC    AFFECTIONS    OF    THE    SPINAL    COBD 


iEtiolog^  and  Pathology. — The  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  provoked  \if\ 
syjihilis  must  W  divided  into  two  principal  groups.  The  first  group  is  formed  bf] 
diseases  in  which  a  slow  degeneration  of  certain  systems  of  neurones  develops  inj 
a  somewhfit  obscure  fashion  under  the  influence  of  previous  syxihilitic  infeo 
(probably  from  the  action  of  some  toxinc).    These  diseases  are  called  most  prop 
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erly  "  metasyphilitic  "  (so-culled  metasyphilis).  Chief  among  them,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  tabes  dorsalis  (the  metasyphilitic  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
root  neurones),  and  also,  probably,  certain  rare  cases  of  degeneration  of  the 
lateral  columns,  and  of  combined  ayatemic  disease  in  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior columns  (PyS,  KIS,  and  the  columns  of  GoU).  The  second  group  of  syphi- 
litic diseases  is  to  he  classed  as  genuine  tertiary  syphilis  in  distinction  from 
metasyphilis.  These  affections  are  characterized  by  the  development  of  a  specific 
gummatous  new  growth  in  the  cord,  especially  in  the  membranes  {meningiiia 
gummosa)  and  in  the  blood-vessels  (endarteritis  syphilitica).  This  is  usually 
quite  extensive  and  not  infrequently  associated  with  corresponding  syphilitic  dis- 
ease in  the  brain.  Since  metasyphilis  of  the  cord  baa  already  been  discussed 
in  another  part  of  this  work,  there  remains  to  be  considered  here  only  the  specific 
syphilitic  (gummatous)  affections  of  the  cord. 

Indications  of  syphilis  of  the  cord  may  appear  in  six  months  to  a  year  after 
the  infection;  but  they  develop  more  frequently  in  from  two  to  five  years  after 
the  infection,  or  even  later.  In  only  a  few  cases  does  a  circumscribed  gumma 
form,  which  then  causes  the  symptoms  of  an  intramedullary  tumor.  Diffuse  gum- 
matous meningitis  is  far  more  common  ;  this  almost  always  arises  from  the  spinal 
pia  mater,  and  only  exceptionally  from  the  dura  mater  (page  917).  In  such  cases 
the  spinal  cord  seems  surrounded,  in  an  irregular  fashion,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  a  newly-formed,  vascular  granulation  tissue  several  millimetres  thick. 
The  meningeal  blood-vessels  are  also  almost  always  much  diseased,  their  walls 
are  thickened  by  endarteritic  new  formations,  and  their  lumen  obliterated  or 
filled  with  thrombi.  The  posterior  border  of  the  cord  is  usually  most  affected. 
The  disease  usually  has  a  considerable  longitudinal  extent.  The  region  of 
the  dorsal  cord  is  often  most  affected,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  be  the 
cervical  or  lumbar  cord,  or  sometimes  the  region  of  the  couus  medullaris  and 
the  Cauda  equina.  The  spinal  roots  especially  are  often  surrounded  by  a  thick 
sheath  of  newly-formed  gummatous  tissue.  Rootlets  of  newly-formed  tissue 
may  extend  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  or  the  syphilitic 
new  growth  may  extend  to  the  vessels  of  the  cord  itself;  in  such  cases  secondary 
tissue-changes  (destruction  of  nerve-tissue,  proliferation  of  neiiroglia)  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  defective  bloi>d-3upply  of  the  tissue.  In  matiy  cases  certain 
secondary  sequelae  also  develop  in  the  tissues  of  the  cord,  similar  to  those  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  compression  of  the  curd  from  tubcpculnr  new  forma- 
tions on  the  dura  mntcr  (vide  page  036).  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  in 
a  iew  cases  genuine  gummatous  disease  may  apparently  be  associated  with  meta- 
syphilitic degeneration. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — It  is  evident  that  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  can  not 
afford  any  single  definite  type  of  disease  on  account  of  the  multiple  localization 
of  the  anatomical  changes.  We  may  say  rather  that  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  characterized  by  the  irreicriilarity  and  the  often  unusual  combination  of  its 
symptoms,  and  its  changeable  and  varying  course.  From  the  different  combina- 
tions of  symptoms  that  occur  we  may  best  distingritsh,  relatively  speaking,  the 
foDowing  two  forms  of  the  affection: 

1.  Chronic  Gummatols  Spinal  Meningitis  and  Meninoo-myelitis. — The  dis- 
ease at  first  shows  definite  root  ajmiptoms,  especially  symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  posterior  roots:  parsesthesia.  hypenpsthesia,  shooting  pains,  neuralgia.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  we  sometinies  find  well-defined  local  pain  in  the  back  or  in  the 
sacral  region,  pain  on  prnssure  and  on  movoinent  of  the  vertebrHl  column.  Motor 
symptoms  appear  soniewhnt  later  ns  a  nile.  sometimes  motor-root  symptoms 
(atrophic  paralyses  in  definite  muscular  territories,  for  example,  in  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm  and  hand  en  one  side  or  in  the  sacral  distribution,  etc.) ;  or  more 
frequently  motor  symptoms  from  implication  of  the  cord  itself;  spastic  paretic 
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aymptotns  in  one  or  both  legs,  sometimes,  in  disease  of  the  cervical  cord,  in  both 
legs  and  one  arm.  Associated  therewith  are  various,  but  usually  alight,  disturb- 
ances  of  sensibility,  vesical  disturbances,  etc.  If  the  region  of  the  posterior  col- 
tiraiis  and  posterior  roots  be  chiefly  affected,  affections  resembling  tabes  may 
develop  {syphllilic  pseudo-tahes  of  Oppenheira).  Not  very  rarely  tinilateral  dii- 
ease  may  also  present  the  more  or  less  clearly-developed  picture  of  BroTrn- 
S^quard's  unilateral  lesion.  It  ifl  of  course  impossible  to  describe  exhaustively 
all  the  combinations  of  symptoms  that  may  be  observed. 

The  whole  enurse  of  the  disease  is  usiuilly  chronic  and,  as  has  been  said,  veiy 
variable.  In  mild  eases  we  may  sometimes  see  almost  complete  recovery  under 
appropriate  treatment,  but  this  is  unfnrtunntely  a  rare  event,  since  the  secondary 
tissue  necroses,  the  results  of  compression,  obliteration  of  vessels,  etc.,  are  in- 
capable of  complete  restoration.  We  see  improvement  quite  frequently,  espe^ 
oially  with  timely  treatment,  which  finally  passes  into  a  stationary  condition. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  relapses,  fresh  exacerbations,  and  the  onset  of  new  symp- 
toms, which  may  also  be  cerebral.  The  diaoase  may  last  for  many — even  twenty- 
years.  The  affection  becomes  directly  fatal  through  the  occurrence  of  dangerous 
complications  (pyelo-cystitis)  or  severe  attendant  symptoms  (apoplexy),  etc. 

2.  SvpHiLmo  Myelitis  and  SvpHiLirir  Spastic  Spinal  Pakalysis. — In  many 
cases  sj'philia  of  the  spinal  cord  exhibits  from  the  outset  the  symptoms  of  a 
myelitic  affection.  This  form  prtihably  always  arises  from  the  vessels  of  the  cord. 
The  syphilitic  endarteritis  of  the  amaller  vessels  leads  to  a  rapid  or  slow  necro- 
sis of  tissue  and  the  flymptoms  of  spinal  disease  which  necessarily  result  thew- 
from.  The  disease  often  develops  as  rapidly  as  an  acute  myelitis.  A  more  or  less 
complete  paraplesria  rnmes  on  within  a  few  days.  Only  on  careful  inquiry  do  *e 
sometimes  learn  that  it  has  been  preceded  for  some  time  by  mild  precursory  synjjj- 
toms  (wenknesR.  para?sthesi8e,  etc.).  In  other  cases  the  paraplegia  develops  more 
slowly,  but  yet  within  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Since  the  anatomical  legion  is 
very  often  in  the  dorsal  cord,  the  paraplegia  far  most  frequently  shows  the  sipiw 
of  spastic  paralysis.  Erb  has  therefore  grouped  certain  cases  under  the  nAtne 
of  syphilitic  spastic  spinal  paralysis.  This  form  of  spinal  syphilis,  which  in 
our  experience  is  in  fact  very  characteristic,  is  found  especially  in  young 
persons  of  the  male  sex.  Weakness,  stiffness,  and  often  a  lively  tremor  (ankl«i 
clonus t)  of^pur  first  in  one  leg  and  soon  after  in  the  other.  The  gait  constantly 
grows  more  laborious,  slower,  and  decidedly  spastic-paretic.  The  sensory  dis- 
turbances are  at  first  very  slight;  and  there  is  no  pain.  Later,  on  careful 
examination  slight  changes  in  sensibility  are,  of  course,  often  to  be  found.  Dis- 
turbances  of  the  bladder  are  also  rarely  very  prominent,  but  they  are  often  plainly 
existent  in  a  slight  degree  from  the  beginning.  The  condition  may  improve,  espe- 
cially with  timel.v  treatment,  but,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  a  morbid  con- 
dition may  often  remain  stationary  for  years,  or  new  symptoms  even  may  ensnc 

Biag'nosis. — So  far  as  any  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  is  pos?tli!<'. 
it  is  evident  from  whiit  has  been  said.  The  chief  rule  is  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  syphilitic  diseiise  in  all  spinal  affections  that  are  atypical  from  the  beginninir. 
If  a  previous  infection  is  certain,  or  if,  at  least,  it  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
special  antecedents,  the  diagnosis  is  the  more  warranted.  Of  course  a  prerioitt 
infection  often  enough  can  not  be  established,  even  when  there  is  certainly  syplj' 
ilis  of  the  cord,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  other  forms  of  spinal  disease  may.  of 
course,  o«?ur  in  those  who  have  lieen  previonsly  infected.  The  most  cliaracteristia 
features  of  syphilis  of  the  eonl  have  been  mentioned  above.  Similar  t.^T^es  of  di^* 
ease  may  be  pmduced  by  multiple  sclerosis,  by  sarcnmatosis  of  the  spinal  in>^ 
ninges.  by  tubrnnilosif*  of  the  vertebne.  etc.  We  must  therefore  consider  tlitso 
affections  chiefly  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  Sometimes  the  success  or  iailutt 
of  specific  treatment  raa.v  be  of  significance  in  diagnosis. 
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Treatment. — In  every  case,  eveo  where  there  is  merely  a  suspicion  or  a  possi- 
bility of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  should  institute  at  once  a  thor- 
!  oiigh  antisyphilitic  treatment.  We  think  the  best  treatment  ia  inunction  with 
'jnercurial  ointment  (gruina  xlv-lxxv,  graniinea  3-5,  daily).  Other  physicians  rec- 
ommend subcutaneous  injections  of  corrosive  sublimate,  salicylate  of  mercury, 
etc.  The  inunctiou  is  almost  always  combined  with  the  iutenial  exhibition  of 
iodine  preparations,  especially  iodide  of  potassium  (at  first  grains  xx-xxx, 
»j:rammes  1.5-2,  and  later  still  larger  doses  daily)»  iodide  of  sodium,  or  one 
fo£  the  newer  iodine  preparations,  of  which  iodalbacid  seems  to  us  the  best.  [It 
lis  often  necessary  to  give  iodide  of  potassium  in  much  larger  doses.  If  the  diag- 
I'liosis  of  syphilis  be  probable,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  doses  of  half  a  drachm 
I  (grammes  2)  or  more  three  times  a  day,  which  should  be  increased  rapidly 
lUnlil  the  patient  is  taking  five  or  six  drachms  daily  (grammes  20-25),  and 
|-8oinetimes,  as  in  cerebral  syphilis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  push  the  dose  to  one 
rOr  two  ounces  a  day  (grammes  SCMjO).^— K.]  If  circumstances  permit,  it  is 
hrell  to  combine  inunction  with  a  course  at  some  bath  (sulphur  baths  in  x\.ix, 
l^enndorf,  also  Tolz,  Hall  in  Austria,  Wiesbaden,  etc.).  Every  antisyphilitic 
treatment  must  be  kept  up  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  repeated  after  certain 
[intervals,  as  is  the  general  custom  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Besides  the 
rSpecific  treatment,  the  other  therapeutic  methods  which  are  efficacious  in  chronic 
Bpinal  affections  also  have  their  appropriate  use  (warm  baths,  mineral  baths,  gal- 
(Yanization),  Individual  symptoms  (neuralgic  paina,  vesical  troubles)  require 
[special  attention. 

I  The  properly  conducted  treatment  of  spinal  syphilis  may  give  results  which 
are  sometimes  excellent  and  often  at  least  satisfactory.  We  can  understand  from 
what  has  been  said  why  our  hopes  are  naturally  only  too  often  disappointed. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


SYBIITGOMTELIA    AND    HTDBOMTELTJS 


Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis.— The  formation  of  abnormal  cav- 
ities in  the  spinal  cord  is  due  either  to  a  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  (hytiro- 
myelus)  or  to  a  peculiar  procpss,  which  is  called  central  gliosis,  with  the  secondnry 
formation  of  cavities  (syringomyelia  proper).  The  cases  of  genuine  hydro- 
jnj-elus  are  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  cavity  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
cord,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  central  canal,  and  that  its  walls  are  cov- 
'«Ted  by  cylindrical  epithelium.  SHprht  degrees  of  hydromyeIu9,  in  which  the 
■dilated  central  r-anal  has  a  diameter  of  a  millimfitre  or  a  millimetre  and  a  half, 
fare  not  infrequently  found.  The  dilatation  usunlly  extends  over  only  one  seg- 
ment of  the  cord.  Greater  degrees  of  hydromyelus,  where  the  central  canal  is 
dilated  to  a  diameter  of  half  a  centimetre  or  a  contimetro  and  the  longitudinal 
extent  is  greater,  are  much  rarer. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  hydromyelus,  we  may  assume,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Leyden.  that  the  cause  is  quite  generally  some  anomaly  of  develop- 
;ment  in  the  formation  of  the  central  canal.  The  hypothesis  of  Lsnghans,  that 
processes  of  stasia  in  the  central  canal,  such  as  compression  of  the  upper  end 
by  a  timior  in  the  posterior  criinial  fossa,  may  lead  to  hydromyelus,  is  certainly 
not  applicable  to  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  conditions  are  different  in  stiringomyeiia,  which  is  of  much  greater  prac- 
tical importance.    In  this  affection,  according  to  many  investigators  (Westphal, 
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Simon,  F.   Schultze,  J.  Hoffmann,   and  others),   the  whole  process   apparently 
begins  with  a  gliomatous  new  fornuitioii  or  transfonnation  of  tissue  in  the  wu- 
trul  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.    This  peculiar  process,  which  probably  starts  in 
the  ependyuial  cells  about  the  central  canal,  is  called  central  gliosis.    It  consisU 
of  a  replacement  of  nerve-tissue  by  fibrous  glia-tissue.    The  central  gliosis,  which 
extends  toward  either  the  posterior  or  the  anterior  horns,  has  a  decided  teudencv 
to  break  down  and  thus  to  form  secondary  cavities,  which  unite  with  the  central 
canal  or  remain  independent,  and  these  cavities  may  extend  longitudinally  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  cord  with  numerous  ramifications  and  projections.    To  this 
secondary  formation  of  cavities  we  give  the  name  of  syringomyelia.    In  this  con- 
dition the  central  canal  itself  hardly  ever  remains  normal;  it  is  usually  diLited 
and  shows  many  projections,  reduplications,  and  the  like,  circumstances  which 
clearly  indicate  that  we  must  consider  disturbances  of  development  as  factors  in 
the  origin  of  syringomyelia  and  central  gliosis.    We  do  not  find  any  special  en- 
largement of  the  cord  in  the  nature  of  a  tumor.     Gliosis  is  thus  distinct  from 
true  glioma  formation  (gliomatosis),  but  in  some  cases  the  distinction  between 
gliosis  and  the  fonnation  of  cellular  glioma  is  ill-defined.    In  ordinary  gliosis  with 
syringomyelia,  however,  the  cord  appears  normal  externally,  or.  when  the  syr- 
ingomyelia is  extensive,  it  may  appear  flabbier,  saccular,  and  flattened  in  the 
parts  affected.     Only  on  section  do  we  recognize,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
cavity  formation  in  the  center  or  to  one  side  in  the  gray  matter  and  extending 
into  the  horns  of  the  cord.     Under  the  microscope  we  find  about  the  cavity  the 
newly-formed  tissue,  still  proliferating  peripherally  and  disintegrating  towai^ 
the  edge  of  the  cavity.    This  tissue  contains  many  newly-formed  ependymal  celk , 
iji  Its  central  portion;  toward  the  periphery  the  cells  are  fewer,  and  the  tissue! 
consists  chiefly  of  a  mesh-work  of  fine  glia-fibers.    We  can  not  say  definitely  to* 
what  circumstances  we  may  refer  the  de.struction  of  tissue  and  the  cavity  forma- 
tion.   Changes  in  the  vessels,  which  are  often  found  dilated,  may  perhaps  pUj 
some  part   {hsemorrhage,  tbromboaia,  etc.).     In  most  cases  central   gliosis  and 
syringomyelia  begin  in  the  cervical  cord  and  there  attain  their  greatest  extent; 
but  they  may  extend  downward  in   a  lesser  degree   into   the  lumbar  cord  and 
upward  into  the  medulla  oblongata. 

We  must  probably  always  look  for  the  final  cause  of  gliosis  and  syringtjmyelit 
in  a  defective  congenital  constitution  of  the  spinal  cord.  According  to  F. 
Schultze,  injuries  at  birth  in  cases  of  difiicult  labor  may  perhaps  lead  to  hsemato- 
myelia  and  afford  u  basis  for  the  later  anomaly.  Injury  in  later  life  is  also  fre- 
quently accused  of  producing  the  trouble. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — Slight  decrees  of  hydromyelus  or  of  syringomyelia  may 
be  met  with  at  autopsies  as  accidental  findings  which  have  given  rise  to  no  cUn 
ical  symptoms  whatever.  Other  cases  of  extensive  cavity  formation  give  rise  to 
various  complex  forma  of  spinal  disease,  which  usually  escape  correct  interpre- 
tation during  life.  Thus  we  recall,  for  example,  Spath-Sehiippel's  well-known 
case  of  general  anaesthesia,  a  case  under  our  own  observation  which  presented  the 
apparently  pure  type  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  etc. 

Opposed  to  such  isolated  cases,  however,  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  cen- 
tral gliosis  and  syringomyelia  of  the  cervical  cord  present  an  unusually  character- 
istic picture,  so  that  we  can  often  make  a  diagnosis  with  absolute  certnintyi 
Since  the  investigations  of  F.  Schultze  and  Kahler  we  know  that  this  type  i$  by 
no  means  rare.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  it  was  often  seen  in  the  past,  btrt 
it  was  usually  falsely  interpreted.  The  fact  that  the  gliosis  begins  as  a  rule 
in  the  center  of  the  cervical  cord  and  that,  as  it  progresses,  it  must  alwarB 
involve  at  fixst  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  hornis  on  one 
or  both  sides,  is  the  reason  why  the  group  of  symptoms  always  occurs  in  a 
way  that  is  generally  very  characteristic,  although  it  may  show  some  vari** 
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tions.  It  is  seen  especially  in  men  in  youtli  and  middle  age  (between  twenty 
■and  forty). 

iThe  clinical  symptoms  of  syringomyeliu  of  the  cervical  cord  develop  very 
Idually,  and  almost  always  begin  in  the  upper  extremities — one  arm  usually 
being  affected  before  the  other.  The  symptoms  observed  in  such  cases  may  best 
be  classed  in  three  groups:  1.  Motor  weakness  and  muscular  atrophy.  These 
symptoms  are  dependent  upon  the  involvement  of  the  anterior  horns  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  atrophy  affects  with  espfcial  pmference  the  sinnll  muscles  of  the 
hand  (interossei,  thenar  muscles),  and  also  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  the  del- 
toid, etc.  Fibrillary  twitchinfjs  and  nlcctrical  reaction  of  degeneration  are  often 
found.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  lost  or  eho  exaggerated,  which  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained from  the  special  looalizntion  of  the  process.  2.  Disturbances  of  sensibil- 
ity are  almost  invariably  associated  with  this  muscular  atr<"»phy.  The  chief  cause 
of  these  is  always  the  involvement  of  the  posterior  horns  in  the  process.  The  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility  almost  always  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  sensibility  for  pain 
and  the  temperature  sense  are  at  first  always 
affected,  while  the  simple  sensibility  for  touch 
and  the  pressure  sense  may  remain  normal  for 
a  long  time  or  throughout  the  disease.  The 
fact  that  the  patient  is  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  pain  or  heat  is  therefore  of  special  sig- 
nificance, because  it  may  frequently  l^'id  to 
wounds,  bums,  etc.,  on  the  hands  and  forearms. 
which  the  patient  may  often  never  notice,  hikI 
which  therefore  mny  heal  badly.  The  disturb- 
ances of  the  temperature  sense  may  affect 
either  the  sensibility  to  cold  or  the  sensibility 
to  heat,  or  both  at  once.  3.  The  third  group 
of  symptoms  is  made  up  of  peculiar  trophic 
changes.  The  above-mentioned  external  in- 
juries, caused  by  the  analgesia,  naturally  play 
a  large  part  in  this  connection  (felons,  buUce, 
phlegmon,  etc.) ;  *  but  we  must  also  nssume 
special  trophic  disturbances  to  explain  many 
processes,  especially  the  peculiar  thickening  of 
the  bones  sometimes  obser\'od,  the  atrophy  of 
the  fingers,  etc.     In  many  patients  there  may 

thus  develop  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  deformity  of  one  or  both  hands,  of 
which  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  161)  gives  a  good  idea.  The  hand  and  fingers 
are  thickened,  and  some  fingers  are  shortened  by  atrophy  of  the  phalanges.  The 
most  striking  abnormal  vaso-motor  and  secretory  disturbances  may  also  occur. 

In  many  cases  the  symptoms  remain  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  upper 
extremities.  They  progress  so  slowly  that  many  patients  are  able  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for  a  long  time;  but  finally  changes  may  also  appear  in  the  legs, 
either  simple  paresis  and  spastic  condition.s  or  symptoms  similar  to  those  in  the 
arms  already  descri!>ccl.  These  arise  only  when  the  process  involves  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lumbar  cord.     On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  extend  upward 


Fio.  161.— SyrlngomyeiUtt  of  the  cervlckl 
<.'(ird.  Iff frir»)i(ty  nf  ilu-  hum],  atro- 
phy of  the  intero8.Hci  nnd  of  the  adduc- 
tor jhiIHcIh     (P»«rsoual  4>lt*«?rvstion.) 


•  The  SA-called  Mbrtan,'')  iHmom  l«  Bothintr  hut  syringomjolin,  in  which  thcue  trophic  nnd  influu- 
mator}'  chungCM  are  e-ipc-dully  ninrkpd.  [Th<>  Urjre  numV>«r  of  ciiMfs  coming  under  MorvntiV  nl>«ervB- 
tion  in  a  sninll  JiHlriot  in  Brittany  sui;§rest,  howevur,  thnt  MorvatiV  <lin#iaBo  nin.v  be  rnther  an  infectiout 
neuritis  I'Of'sittly  duo  Ui  leprosy,  and  therefore  dtftinct  fnani  a  syringomyprm  with  miirlted  trophic  dls- 
turhano«8. — K.] 
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from  the  cervical  cord,  and  then  very  characteristic  bulbar  symptoms  may  en 
The  commonest  bulbar  disturbances  are:  partial  loss  of  sensation  in  the  n^iil 
of  the  trigeminus,  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  hypogloasus  with  unilateral  atrophy 
of  the  tongue,  paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord,  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  accessoij* 
(weakness  and  atrophy  of  one  trapezius  and  stemo-cleido-mastoid),  paralysis  of 
the  soft  palate,  facial  paralysis,  abducens  paralysis,  etc.  In  many  cases  such  bul- 
bar symptoms  are  much  more  promiuent  than  the  spinal  symptoms.  Abnormal- 
ities in  the  pupils  and  the  fissura  palpebrarum  are  seen  in  a  few  caeos,  even  where 
the  gliosis  is  limited  to  the  cervical  cord,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  an  involre- 
ment  of  the  so-called  cilio-spinal  center. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  syringomyelia  is  very  often  associated  with  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  kyphoMoliosis  of  the  spine.  We  are  of  the  opinion  thut  the 
kyphoscoliosis  is  not  due  to  the  syringomyelia,  but  that  it  is  also  an  cxprcseioD 
of  abnormal  conditions  of  development  and  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  medul- 
lary tube. 

The  course  of  syringomyelia  is  very  chronic,  yet  always  unfavorable.  Death 
finally  ensues  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  general  weakness,  pyelo-nephritis, 
or,  as  we  have  seen,  from  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys  due  to  many  suppuratire 
processes. 

The  diagnosis  of  typical  cases  of  syringomyelia  of  the  cervical  cord  is  not  dif- 
ficult if  we  once  know  the  type.    A  careful  examination  of  the  sensibility  prevent* « 
us  from  mistaking  it  for  spinal  muscular  atrophy.    Any  combination  of  rausculur] 
atrophy  in  the  hands  with  anal;.,'f»8ia  and  disturbances  of  the  temperature  0en8»{ 
must  awaken  the  su.spicion  of  syringomyelia,  as  must  all  unusual  trophic  disttirb-' 
ances  occurring  in  the  hands,  etc.     If  the  thrpe  groups  of  8ymi>tom<i  mentioned 
above  co-exist,  we  can  be  almost  sure  of  our  diagnosis.     Oidy  exceptionally  cnn 
Other  processes  in  the  cervical  cord  f such  a«  compr^^ssion  following  caries,  as  we  j 
have  ourselves  seen)  produce  a  similar  picture  and  give  rise  to  confusion.    The 
differential  diagnosiR  between  syringomyelia  and  leprosy  may  be  more  difficult,] 
as  the  latter  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  very  similar  type  of  disease;  but  in  suchj 
cases  the  special  endemic  conditions,  the  peculiar  changes  in  the  skin,  and  finallyj 
the  discovery  of  the  specific  bacillus,  may  enable  us  to  make  a  correct  decision. 

There  is  no  special   treatment  for  syringomyelia.     The  treatment  mu.«it 
symptomatic.    We  should  remember,  when  there  is  analgesia,  to  warn  the  patient 
of  the  possibility  of  injury. 


CHAPTER   XV 


SPINA    BIFIDA 

( Hffdrorrhaehi*.     Mi/tUtctU.    MeninffoetU) 

We  give  the  name  of  spina  bifida  to  a  congenital  fissure-formation  on  the  pos-] 
terior  side  of  the  vertebral  arches,  due  to  anomalies  of  development,  and  asswi- 
ated  with  a  hernia-like  protrusion  of  the  sac  of  the  dura.  The  most  frequent  sesit 
of  the  malformation  is  in  the  sacral  and  lumbar  regions.  Only  rarely  is  the 
tumor  so  great  as  to  hinder  the  birth  of  the  child.  Children  afBicted  with  spina 
bifida  are  usually  born  normally,  and  not  till  afterwards  do  we  find  the  tumor  in 
the  sacral  region;  its  size  may  be  from  that  of  a  small  nut  to  th.-it  of  the  fist  or 
larger.  The  skin  above  the  tnmor  is  sometimes  entirely  normal,  but  in  ofhtT' 
cases  very  tense  and  reddened.  If  we  have  an  opptirtunity  to  examine  the  tumor 
carefully  post  mortem,  wo  usually  find  beneath  the  skin  the  protruded  sac  of  the 
dura,  and  beneath  it  the  arachnoid.    Only  rarely  is  the  dura  also  fissured,  so  thjt 
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the  sac  is  formed  excluaively  of  the  arachnoid.  It  is  filled  with  a  clear  fluid 
which  is  precisely  identical  with  the  cerebro-spiual  fluid,  lii  rare  cases  there  is 
also  a  dilatation  of  the  central  canal.  hydmmyeluB;  then  the  substance  of  the 
cord  is  atrophied  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  and  the  central  canal  conamunicates 
directly  with  the  cavity  of  the  spina  bifida.  In  other  cases  the  condition  of  the 
cord  is  normal;  sometimes  Its  lower  eod  is  adherent  to  one  spot  of  the  sac.  We 
must  refer  to  the  text-books  of  pathological  anatomy  in  regard  to  the  many  fur- 
ther details  of  the  anatomy  and  the  history  of  development. 

In  reffard  lo  the  clinical  symptoms  of  spina  bifida,  the  condition  of  most  chil- 
dren at  first  is  perfectly  normal,  apart  from  the  malformation.  The  tumor  itself 
usually  feels  tense.  If  we  exert  pressure  on  it  with  the  band,  we  can  often  force 
part  of  its  contents  back  into  the  vertebral  canal.  This  causes  an  increase  of  the 
cerebral  pressure,  and  we  notice,  besides  the  lessening  of  the  spina  bifida,  a 
marked  expansion  of  the  fontanelles,  and  also  the  appearance  of  somnolence, 
contractions,  and  changes  in  the  pulse  and  respiration,  which  demand  a  speedy 
interrtiption  of  this  rather  dangerous  experiment.  If  such  symptoms  do  not 
appear  at  all,  we  can  conclude  that  the  sac  is  completely  constricted  and  closed. 

Only  rarely,  however,  does  the  child's  condition  remain  normal.  The  tumor 
usually  shows  a  slow  growth,  and  the  results  of  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord 
or  on  the  cauda  equina  gradually  appear.  Paralysis,  antesthesia,  vesical  dis- 
turbances, bed-sores,  etc.,  develop,  and  these  symptoms  finally  lead  to  death.  Still 
more  frequently  the  sac  bursts,  or  its  walls  inflame,  and  this  becomes  fatal  from 
the  onset  of  a  purulent  meningitis. 

The  prognosis  of  most  cases  of  spina  bifida  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as 
unfavorable,  unless  we  succeed  in  curing  the  disease  by  surgical  treatment.  Re- 
covery has  been  brought  about  in  many  cases  by  methodical  compression  of  the 
Bac,  and  by  puncture,  with  evacuation  of  the  fluid  and  a  Bubsequent  injection  of 
a  solution  of  iodine  to  obtain  an  obliteration  of  the  sac;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
the  operative  treatment  of  spina  bifida  is  attended  with  many  dangers,  including 
liability  to  meningitis,  so  that  we  note  frequent  bad  results  as  well  as  the  favor- 
able ones.  We  can  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  surgical  methods  for  the 
cure  of  spina  bifida;  they  can  be  found  in  full  in  the  text-books  of  surgery. 


CHAPTER   XVI 
SECONDARY    DEGENERATIONS    IN    THE    SPINAL    CORD 

Although  the  secondary  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord  are  chiefly  interest- 
ing merely  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  we  must  briefly  describe  them, 
becau.sc,  in  the  first  place,  a  clinical  signififance  has  been  ascribed  to  them  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  and  also  because  the  study  of  secondary  degeneration  has  been  the 
Btarting-point  of  all  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  systemic  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

1.  Secondary  Degeneration  in  the  Spinal  Cord  after  Cerebral  Lesions. — We 
already  know  (compare  page  834)  that  every  lesion  of  the  great  motor  ganglion- 
cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  every  permanent  break  in  con- 
duction in  the  motor  iiprvcs  themselves,  is  followed  by  a  secondary  degeneration 
of  the  peripheral  portion  nf  the  motor  fibers.  We  assume  as  the  reason  for  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  "  trophic  influence  "  of  the  said  ganglion-cells  on  the  motor 
fibers  arising  from  them,  so  that  the  latter  degenerate  when  the  conduction  of 
that  trophic  influence  is  interrupted,  or  when  the  trophic  ganglion-cells  them- 
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selves  are  destroyed 
tion  of  the  motor  con 
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Fio.  188.— Secondary  de- 
ficendlnif  tlPKcmTfltloti 
of  thp  pyraroldttl  truuts 
in  a  prlmarr  Icsitm  of 
the  Mi  liaJr  i>f  IIk* 
(Vtvliniiu.  Till'  lateral 
tiyramiital  triioi  of  I  he 
riKht  half  of  the  cord  is 
tit'tft^Hcrateil  diiwn  t« 
the  lowest  part  of  the 
lumbar  rettiuo  U-8i  ; 
tbe anterior  iivrnttiidat 
tract  of  thf  left  half  of 
the  cord  Is  ili'peiierat+'d 
to  the  h^'Klnntnjr  of  thp 
lumbar  euLarxemeut 
(1-5). 


Preoisel.y  Jinalnjs^oiis  conditions  exist  for  the  fiist  sreat  poT- 
ducting  tract,  the  latoral  pyraniidal  tract,  from  the  cortei 
cerebri  to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  (vidt  Fi|. 
137,   page   986).     The  preat   ganpi ion-cells    of   the  inotoT 
portion  of  the  cortex  cerebri  also  exert  a  trophic  influence 
on  the  motor  fibers  iirisine  from  them,  which  extends  to 
the  eiiH   of  these  fibers — (hat   is,  up  to  but  exclnaive  of 
large  motor  ^rangllon-eells  of  the  spinal  cord.     This  atro- 
phic intiiienre  may  be  understood   if  we  regard  the  gan- 
glion-cell and  its  correspondinp  nerve-fiber  as  forming  one 
complete  unit  and  properly  only  a  single  cell,  a  ntfurone, 
and  that  therefore  the  process  of  the  cell  body  (the  "  nerve- 
fiber  ")   can   not   possibly  lead   on   independent   existence 
when  separated  from  the  "  ganglion-cell " — ihat  is,  from 
the  nncleus  of  the  cell  body.    If  therefore  there  he  disease 
situated  in  the  motor  portion  of  the  cortex  cerebri  itself, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  motor  tract  in  the  brain  (the  mnlor 
fibers  of  the  corona  radiatn,  the  internal  capsule,  the  cms, 
or  the  pons),  by  wliieh  disease  the  conduction   is  inte^ 
rupted — if  there  be  disease  there,  we  repeat,  a  secondary 
descending  degeneration  of  the  motor  fibers  ensues  in  the 
whole  portion  below,  down  to,  but  exclusive  of,  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  gray  matter.     The  secondary  descending  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tract  is  found  correspond ingl.T 
in  the  erus,  in  ihe  pons,  and  in  the  p.>Tamid  of  the  sarnt' 
side  on  which  the  focus  of  di.sease  in  the  brain  is  situated. 
From  this  point  we  can  trace  the  main  part  of  the  degen- 
eration below   the   decussation   of  the   pyramids   farther 
down  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  opposite 
side  {secondary  degeneration  of  the  lateral  crossed  pyram- 
idal  tract)    (see  Fig.  162),  while  in  niany  cases  besides 
we  find  a  slighter  secondary  degeneration  in  the  anterior 
column  of  the  spinal!  cord  on  the   same   side    (secondarr 
degeneration  of  the  anterior  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract). 
As  we  know  from  Flechsig's  investigations,   the  relative 
amounts  of  the  crossed  lateral  fibers,  and   the   anterior, 
fibers   that   remain   uncrossed,   vary   in    indiridual   caaesj 
within  eertain   limits.     In   the  cases  where  no   anteriori 
pyramidal  tract  exists — that  is,  where  all  the  motor  fibers  1 
pass  over  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  half  of  the 
spinal  ci»rd  in  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids — of  course 
a  descending  degeneration  in  the  anterior  column  is  whollv 
wanting.     We  must  add,  however,  that  in  some  cases  a 
small  number  of  fibers  seem  to  proceed  uncrossed  in  tljf 
lateral  column,  so  that  accordingly  we  may  also  hate  * 
slight  secondary   descending  degeneration   in   the   latcrtl 
pyramidal  tract  of  the  same  (affected)  side  (Pitres). 

3.  Secondary  Degeneration  in  the  Spinal  Cord  in 
Trnvsverse  Affections  of  the  Spinal  Cord  itself. — If  « 
lesion  be  situated  In  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  which 
more  or  less  of  its  transverse  section  is  affected,  the  in- 
terruption of  conduction  in  these  fibers  is  also  followed  br 
the  appearance  of  secondary  degenerations  which  may  bt 
made  out  both  in  a  descending  and  in  an  ascending  direr- 
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tion  (see  Fig.  163).  It  is  tnosl  frequently  trflnsverae  myelitis,  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  tumors  of  the  eord,  which  g-ive  riae  to  secondary  degenerations. 
The  latter,  however,  of  course,  sire  never  due  to  the  sort  of  lesion,  but  only  to  its 
seat,  and  to  the  interruption  of  conduction  caused  by  it. 

The  secondary  descending  degeneration  affects  the  pyramidal  tract  in  a  fash- 
ion pri'cisely  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  also  learned  to  recognize  in  sec- 
ondary degenerations  after  cerebral  lesions;  but  since  the  primary  affection 
usually  affects  the  pyramidal  tract  on  both  sides,  the  descending  secondary  de- 
generation of  course  develops  in  both  laterpl  pyramidul  tniots,  and  al^*o  in  the 
knterior  pyramidal  tracts,  if  they  exist  liclow  (he  j>uint  of  lesion.  In  general  the 
rea  of  the  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyraniidul  tract  is  larger  in  transverse 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  thun  it  is  in  lesions  of  the  brain.  The  principal  reason 
of  this  is  that  lesions  of  the  brain  hardly  ever  destroy  com- 
pletely all  the  motor  fibers  helougiug  to  one  half  of  the 
body.  Furthermore,  in  a  transverse  lesion  of  the  ctmi 
certain  other  small  systems  of  fibers  of  uncertain  signifi- 
cance also  degenerate  downward:  among  these  are  a  small 
zone  of  fibers  b^ng  internally  to  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract 
and  Gowers's  tract  (vide  infra)  and  extending  to  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  cord  near  the  anterior  pyramidal  tract 
(Lowenthal's  "  intermedian  fasciculus  of  the  anttro-lateral 

i  column  *'),  and  also,  very  constantly,  a  small  comma-shaped 
fasciculus  in  the  middle  of  each  posterior  column,  formed 
probably  of  descending  collaterala  of  the  fibers  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  (the  so-called  Schultzc's  comma,  Fig.  163), 
•which  we  can  not  usually  trace  very  far  downward. 

The  secondary  ascending  degeneration,  developing  up- 
ward from  the  primary  point  of  disease,  affects  several 
systems  of  fibers  which  conduct  centripetally,  the  so-called 
columns  of  Goll  (the  internal  portion  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns), and  also  two  systems  of  fibers  in  the  outer  border 
of  the  lateral  columns.  The  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns  is  most  extensive  immediately  above  the  point  of 
interruption  and  gradually  decreases  upward  (Fig.  163). 
We  can  readily  understand  this  degeneration  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  columns  are  the  ascend- 
ing fibers  of  the  posterior  roots,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  Since  the  new  fibers  from 
the  posterior  roots  which  enter  higher  up  are  always  ex- 
ternal to  the  fibers  coming  from  the  lower  roots,  the  degen- 
eration must  be  limited  mnrn  i>nd  more,  as  it  ascends  com- 
pletely, to  the  region  of  the  columns  of  Goll.  A  secondary 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  po«terior  columns  also  fol- 
lows division  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  therefore,  of  course,  injuries  of  the 
Cauda  equina.  The  secondary  ascending  degeneration  in  the  lateral  columns  is 
made  up  of  a  smaller  posterior  and  o  broader  anterior  portion.  The  former  is  the 
»  lateral  cerebellar  tract  discovered  by  Flechsig;  its  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of 
I  Clarke's  columns  in  the  lower  dorsal  cord,  and  therefore  they  must  degenerate 
when  separated  from  these  cells.  The  fibers  may  be  traced  upward  into  the 
corpus  reatiforme,  and  then  to  the  cerebellum.  The  bundle  of  fibers  anterior 
to  the  lateral  cerebelhxr  tract,  which  also  degenerate  upward,  is  distinct  from 
the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  in  its  development  and  its  origin.  It  probably  arises 
from  cells  of  the  posterior  horns,  and  is  called  Gowers*  tract  or  the  antero-lateral 
ascending  tract.    Its  termination  and  significance  are  still  unknown. 
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Although  no  clinicul  sigiiificaiice  at  all  can  be  attributed  to  secondary  es- 
cendiug  degeneration,  the  theory  first  advanced  by  the  French  obwrrers 
(Charcot  and  others)  prevails  almost  universally,  that  secondary  desceuding 
degeneration  causes  definite  cliuical  symptoms.  The  secondary  contractun*? 
and  the  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  occurring  iu 
hemiplegia,  are  especially  referred  to  this.  We  shall  see  in  a  later  section 
that  this  theory  is  by  no  means  proved,  and  is  even  improbable,  so  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  secondary  descending  degeneration  also  has  no  material  clin- 
ical aignificunce. 

3.  ifecundary  Degeneration  in  Ike  Spinal  Cord  after  Amputations. — If  we  ox- 
amine  the  spinal  cord  of  persons  who  hjuc  hud  an  urni  or  a  leg  amputated  somi* 
time  before  their  death,  we  sometiniea  find  that  the  entire  corresponding  half  '<f 
the  cortl  is  smaller;  but  the  diminution  of  the  posterior  column  on  that  side  i» 
the  most  marked.  On  careful  microseopii*  examination  we  can  detect  a  feligLt 
but  evident  loss  of  fibers  iu  the  region  of  the  column  of  GoU — tbat  is,  in  tlir 
median  portion  of  the  posterior  columns.  We  can  also  discover  a  slighter  loss  >'*f 
fibers  in  the  column  of  GoU  on  the  other  side  (opposite  to  the  amputation).  We 
can  not  enter  into  a  more  detailed  description  here  of  this  condition,  which  i* 
of  interest  theoretically,  but  which  need  not  be  considered  practically  and  which, 
furthermore,  is  in  many  respects  not  fully  explained. 
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Umtl&TERAl  lesion  is  not  a  definite  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  a  peculiar 
group  of  symptoms,  which  occurs  whenever  an  interruption  of  conduction  is 
produced  by  any  affection  in  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord.  Since  the  symp- 
toms in  these  cases  were  first  carefully  studied  clinically  and  experimentally  by 
Brown-Sequard,  we  often  call  the  type  of  disease  in  question  "  Brown -Sequnrd'* 
paralysis."  We  see  this  paralysis  in  its  purest  form  in  injuries  of  the  spirial 
cord.  Almost  perfectly  exact  sections  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  rord 
have  been  produced  by  stabs  from  a  knife,  a  sword,  etc.  Tumors  and  syph- 
ilitic affections  especiallj',  and  more  rarely  central  gliosis,  multiple  sclerosis, 
hfemntomyelia,  compression  of  the  cord  in  caries  or  cancer  of  the  vertebra?, 
etc.,  may  also,  during  a  certain  period  of  their  course,  cause  the  symptoms  of 
a  more  or  less  sharply  defined  unilateral  lesion. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  symptoms  in  unilateral  lesion  is  easily  explained 
by  a  consideration  of  the  course  of  the  fibers  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (see  Fig.  164)  the  motor  fibers  from  the  anterior  roots  nn* 
marked  i',  the  sensory  fibers  from  the  posterior  roots,  h.  As  is  well  known,  the 
sensory  fibers,  k,  pass  at  once  into  the  opposite  half  of  the  spinal  c^ird,  and  accoH- 
ingly  decussate  with  the  corresponding  sensory  fibers  of  the  other  side.*  Th»' 
motor  fibers,  v,  however,  pass  upward  uncrossed  on  the  side  on  which  they  enter 
the  spinal  cord,  and  mainly  in  the  lateral  column.  If  now,  for  example,  there  W 
situated  on  the  right  half  of  the  spinal  cord  at  a  a  lesion,  e.  g.,  a  section  of  one 

(•  More  recent  jnvchlinfltions  by  Mott  rorilcr  rliift  theory  of  tmmodiate  decuKsutioii  ttomewhat  dnot<- 
ful,  nml  unilatoral  lesion  may  not  nlwnya  prwtent  the  group  of  RyniptomH  descnb<:<l  Hi'l.^w  — K.  i 
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cord,  the  conduction  of  those  motor  fibers  which  come  from  the  ripfht  side 
Jtrupted,  as  well  as  the  conduction  of  those  sensory  fibers  which  come  from 
ft  side.  From  ibis  it  follows  that  there  must  be  motor  paralysis  on  the  same 
f  tho  brnlj-  as  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  ecird,  and  some  degrree  of  ana?stbe9ia 
t  other  side  of  the  body.  If  the  affertion  bp  situated  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar 
:he  leg  on  the  corresponding'  side  is  paralyzed,  and  the  leg  on  the  other  side 
isthetic.  If  the  lesion  be  situated  in  the  cervical  cord,  above  the  entrance  of 
tires  for  the  upper  extremities,  the  arm  and  the  leg  on  the  side  of  the  lesion 
tth  paralyzed  (spinal  hemiplegia),  while  the  arm  and  the  leg  on  the  other 
re  aiiflesthetic,  but  possess  normal  mo- 

but  strictly  unilateral  disease  of  the  |  2    3 

;  end  of  the  cttrd  (the  sacral  cord  and  l  t    I 

'tenninalis)  may  not  give  rise  to  the  ^--^    --^ 

■  of  a  Brown-Sequard's  unilateral 
Hecauso  at  this  level  no  full  decussa- 
CtOOSory  fibers  has  taken  place.  At 
we  find  a  flaccid  atrophic  paralysis  in 
tg  with  a  disturbance  of  sensation  on 
ime  aide,  and  an  antesthesia  of  the 
m,  perineum,  and  penis  on  the  other 
secHUse  the  senfinry  fibers  for.  this  re- 
mter  the  lowest  part  of  the  cord,  .'ind 
'ore  have  their  dec^ussatiou  the  lowest. 
I  more  careful  examination,  further 
:ions  of  physiological  interest  appear, 
ensibility  on  the  side  of  tlie  motor  pa- 
B  is  usually  not  wh<»lly  normal.  In 
rst  place,  we  sometimes  find  an  evi- 
liminution  of  the  musculur  sense  (the 
jtion  of  passive  movements),  and  in 
jcoud  place  the  cutaneous  aenaibility 
t  alwaj's  normal,  but  there  is  aome- 

a  pronounced  hj^periEsthesia  for  all, 
least  for  some,  of  the  forms  of  irrita- 

Slight  pricks  are  very  painful,  and 
tig  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  felt  with 
mal    strength.      Above    the    hyr>era?s- 

territory  in  the  skin  we  usually  find 
•ow  aniesthetic  zone  (B^ig.  165,  &),  and 

this  at  times  again  a  narrow  hyper- 
tic    strip    (see    Fig.    166,    c).      The 
hetic   zone    is   easily   «'xplain!."d.      It    corresponds 
e    lesion    in    the    spinal    cord — that    is,    to    those 

the  same  side,  which   r.re  immediately  involved 
ord; 


^^ 


Fto.  IfH.— iFrnm  Erb  )  Sclu'inatk'  n-prttwnta- 
llon  i>f  th«*  coume  of  the  main  truots  in  the 
I'lijvl.  jvpresvntwl  for*  sioKle  pair  at  rrmt*. 
<•  .\meriiir  root*.  A.  P(i«t<"ri«ir  ii.otn.  1. 
TnthR  fur  motor  atnl  vn»H)-nioior  «*<iiiil(jf- 
tion.  a.  PftthsforimifwularNftiSf.  3.  Pat  I  is 
for  L'ii(ajMH«iK  Hfimibility  on  tin-  rlRht. 
I'.i'.H'.  Tim*  Kttiiie  iHitbson  thf  left  The 
am^ws  imileatt'  thtr  directlnu  *jf  [thjHlologi 
cal  conduction. 


precisely  to  the  level 
sensory  fibers  coming 
as  soon  as  they  enter 
but  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  entirely  larking-  for  the  appear- 
of  the  hy7jero?sthesia  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  for  the  origin  of  the 
most  narrow  hyiieneathetic  zone.  The  reflexes,  especially  the  tendon  refiexes, 
sually  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side.  There  is  often  a  vigorous  ankle 
8,  a  s>Tnptom  which  must  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  the  reflex  inhibitory 
noes  coming  from  above.  Definite  statements  are  lacking  as  to  the  condition 
B  cntfliieous  reflexes.  The  cremasteric  and  abdominal  reflexes  are  often 
t  on  the  p.sralyzed  side,  just  as  in  cerebral  hemiplegia  (q.  v.).  In  some 
ataxia  has  been  observed  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  instead  of  paralysis;  this 

posterior  column  on  that  side.    Finally. 
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we  often  find  on  tbe  side  of  the  lesion  the  signs  of  a  vaso-motor  paralysis,  espe- 
cially a  marked  rise  in  the  cutaneons  temperature,  even  2"  (1"  C).  or  more. 

On  the  other  side,  opposite  the  lesion,  the 
motility  is  normal.     The  disturbance  of  sensi- 
bility affects  the  sensibility  to  pain  and  tem- 
perature chiefly,  while  the  sensibility  to  touch 
is   usually   wholly  or  almost   wholly  retained. 
The  muscular  sense  (the  perception  of  pasriw 
movements)  is  not  affected,  in  contrast  to  the 
paralyzed  side  (vide  supra).    Above  the  antat 
thetic  region  we  also  find  frequently  a  narrow 
hypersesthetic  zone  (see  Fig.  165,  c).    The  re- 
flexes are  usually  normal,  or  a  little  increased. 
The  statements  just  made  in  reg-ard  to  the 
sensory  disturbances  agree  well  with  the  rert 
of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  sensory  conducting 
tracts.    We  know  that  only  the  posterior  root- 
fibers  which  enter  the  posterior  gray  matter 
decussate    in   the   cord    (page    799),   and  that 
these   fibers  serve  chiefly   to  conduct   iinprea- 
sions  of  pain  and  temperature  (compare  page 
1031).      The   antesthesia   in   unilateral  lesmn* 
therefore  affects  chiefly  these  two  qualities  of 
sensibility.     The  muscular  sensations  are  con- 
ducted by  fibers  which  ascend  uncrossed  in  the 
posterior    columns.      The    disturbance    of  the 
muscular  sense  is  therefore  manifested,  as  hi» 
been  said,  upon  the  paralyzed  side.     There  tn 
apparently  so  many  ways  of  conduction  open 
for    simplE"    tactile    sensations    that    these  aie 
only  rarely  much  diminished. 

If  other  spinal  symptoms  (disturbances  of 
micturition  and  defecation,  neuralgic  pains, 
muscular  atrophy,  changes  in  the  electrical 
excitability,  etc.)  are  associated  with  tbe 
symptom-complex  just  described,  these  syrap- 
tonts  are  dependent  upon  the  special  localisa- 
tion of  the  disease;  for  we  must  take  special 
note  that  the  clinical  picture  of  a  unilatcrjl 
lesion  may  not  be  perfectly  distinct,  but  we 
can  often  recognize  only  a  few  prominent 
features. 

We  need  add  nothing  as  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  unilateral  leeioit, 
because,  of  course,  they  are  governed  entirely  by  the  form  of  the  primary  diaea^e. 


Kit).  IW).— Sclieiiiatii'  rpiirfwiitatiun  ipf 
llie  ohiff  aytnptonis  In  imitnU-ral  le- 
sion of  tti(»  Iffl  dorsal  an-d.  (Afi*p 
Erd.1  Tin*  rihliqiie  RluKlirijr  Kigiiifle« 
motf«r  ami  viisij-nioUjr  pflrnlysls  ;  the 
vertical  xhadlii^  Higiiifk-s  ciitonoous 
anffistbfMla  :  the  iloUi  signify  cutane- 
ous hyn»*rH>stlie«la. 
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IV.— THE   DISEASES  OF   THE   MEDULLA  OBLONGATA 


CHAPTER  I 


PBOOBESSIVE    BULBAR    PARALYSIS 

{Glo$»o-labi4t-Utrifn^t<il  fhntlj/nit) 

lENNE  in  1860  described  for  the  first  time  in  complete  dotail  the  symptoma 
'B^tOsease  to  which  Wachamuth  subsequently  giive  the  nflrae  of  progressive  bul- 
bar paralysis.  Duchenne  did  not,  however,  recognize  the  true  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  it  was  not  until  1870  that  Charcot  in  France,  and  E.  Leyden  in  Germany, 
were  enabled  to  confirm  the  suggestion  of  Wachsmuth  that  the  lesion  is  a  progrea- 
sive  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Since  then 
our  knowledge  of  (he  disenso  has  rapidly  increased,  both  from  the  clinicnl  and  the 
anatomical  stundpo.ints;  and  Kussmaul  and  otherH  have  thoroughly  inveafigated 
its  relations  to  two  other  closely  allied  forms  of  disease — amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

iEtioIo^. — We  have  scarcely  any  positive  information  about  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Heredity  seems  in  general  of  slight  importance;  but  some  observations 
indicate  that  the  disease  may  also  occur  in  families,  so  that  we  must  probably 
assume  in  the  last  instance  that  the  special  cause  of  the  affection  is  usually  a 
congenital  abnormality  <if  the  system  of  neurones  which  later  become  diseased. 
In  some  cases  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  catching  cold,  emotional  exritement,  trau- 
matic influences,  or  excessive  bodily  exertion.  Perhaps  it  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned by  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  to  whieh  the  disease  is  chiefly  confined,  as 
in  playing  on  wind-instruments;  but  in  many  instances  no  possible  external  cause 
can  be  found.  Men  seem  somewhat  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  women.  The 
disease  hardly  ever  appears  until  middle  or  old  age — that  is.  after  thirty-five. 
Only  a  few  eases  have  been  observed  in  childhood. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  are  almost  always  very  slow  in  their  devel- 
opment. There  may  be  mild  prem'mitnrj'  symptoms — such  a.s  painful  sensations 
in  the  baek  of  the  neck.  Then  there  is  a  very  gradual  appearance  of  difficulty 
in  articulation.  Many  ^vords  are  pronounced  indistinctly.  The  first  trouble  is 
noticed  especially  with  letters  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  tongue  plays  an  es- 
sential pnrt:  E.  R,  L,  S,  G  (hard),  K,  D,  T,  and  N.*  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
derangement  is  not  aphasic.  There  is  no  forgetting  or  confounding  of  the  words 
or  letters;  but  the  innervation  of  the  tongue  has  become  impaired.  Lonsr  before 
the  ordinary  movements  of  this  member  are  visibly  embarrassed,  the  patient  has 
lost  the  ability  to  make  those  more  delicate  manipulations  of  it  which  are  essen- 
tial to  normal  speech.  This  disturbance  of  articulation  is  termed. articulatory 
disturbance  of  speech  Calalia  or  anarthria). 

By  the  time  this  has  become  somewhat  marked,  it  is  usually  possible  to  detect. 
on  close  examination,  that  the  tongue  is  beginning  to  atrophy.  It  seems  flabby, 
thin,  and  less  rounded.  Here  and  there  its  surface  presents  furrows  and  depres- 
sions; and  often  the  individual  fasciculi  exhibit  active  fibrillary  contractions. 


[  •  Except  ».<«  otiicrwtse  sptM^iflud.  tho  Irttorc  nnd  worda  used  aa  oxamplcft  heri-  niul  lnt«T  \m  are  i^  be 
given  iLe  ordintirj  EDfrlUh  pronunuiHtion.— K.I 
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Just  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  impairment  of  motion  usuall.v 
keeps  equal  pace  *  with  the  atrophy.  The  greater  the  atrophy,  the  leas  is  the 
mobility.  Finally  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to  project  the  tongue  from  tin- 
mouth  or  move  it  from  side  to  side.  The  tongue  lies  flat  and  limp  on  the  fluorof 
I  he  mouth.  Its  surface  is  ofteu  diversified  with  furrows  and  depressions,  contain- 
ing much  desquamated  epithelium  or  the  like.  Evidently  any  great  irapatrtneut 
of  motility  in  the  tongue  hinders  not  only  sfieukiiig.  but  also  chewing  and  swal- 
lowing. The  organ  can  no  longer  bring  out  such  portions  of  the  food  w  gt\ 
between  the  cheeks  and  the  teeth,  nor  can  it  push  the  bolus  backward  within  ibc 
grasp  of  the  pharyngeal  constrictors. 

Even  before  the  atrophy  of  the  tongue  becomes  extreme,  analogous  disturl)- 
unces  usually  appear  in  neighboriBg  groups  of  muscles.  As  a  rule,  the  muscles  of 
the  lips  are  affected  next  after  the  tongue.  The  first  thing  the  patient  notices  is 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  stiffness  or  tension  in  the  lips.  Movement  becomes  gradually 
more  and  more  difficult;  and  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  pucker  his  lips  so 
as  to  whistle.  Speech  is  also  noticeably  interfered  with,  for  now  aU  those  letters 
the  pronunciation  of  which  demands  labial  movements  are  very  imperfectly  artic- 
ulated, and  at  last  they  can  not  be  uttered  at  alL  These  are  0,  A  (long),  P,  F.  B, 
M,  and  V ;  and  also  the  sound  of  double  O,  as  in  tool.  It  also  becomes  graduall.^ 
evident  ihut  the  lips  atrophy.  They  grow  thin,  with  sharp  edges  and  wrinkifd 
skin.    Fibrillary  contractions  are  not  infrequently  visible. 

This  atrophy  of  the  lips  (orbicularis  oris)  is  followed  by  atrophy  and  parwii 
of  some  of  the  other  muscles  of  expression  supplied  by  the  lower  division  of  ihf 
facial  nerve.  The  general  facial  expression  of  a  patient  with  bulbar  paridy*!^ 
thus  comes  to  bear  a  very  characteristic  stamp;  the  mouth  remains  half  ojien.  and 
seems  to  be  broadened,  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down,  and  xhe 
lower  lip  hangs  down,  so  that  the  whole  aspect  is  persistently  lachrymose.  E?en 
in  laughing,  the  lower  half  of  the  face  relaxes  comparatively  little;  while  thp 
region  supplied  by  the  up^^r  division  of  the  facial  ner%'e,  and  the  movements  of 
the  eyebnll,  renuiin  as  a  rule  jjerfectly  normal. 

The  third  group  of  muscles  affected  are  those  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 
The  soft  palute  becomes  paretic,  and  produces  further  trouble  in  swallowing. 
Quite  often  the  liquid  iugesta  are  regurgitated  through  the  nose.  The  voice 
becomes  nasal.  The  production  of  many  soimds,  and  in  particular  of  B  and  P. 
is  now  impossible,  since,  in  addition  to  the  labial  paresis,  a  portion  of  the  essen- 
tial current  of  air  escapes  through  the  nostrils.  This  explains  why  the  letter* 
mentioned  can  sometimes  be  pronounced  Iw^ter  if  the  nose  be  compressed.  Tbe 
paralysis  of  the  constrictors  of  the  (ilnirynx  impf"des  deglutition  more  and  more, 
till  the  inipnirmeiit  of  nutrition  becomes  extreme. 

The  enfeebled  action  of.  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  betrayed,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  by  a  certain  weakness  and  monotony  in  speaking.  Modula- 
tions of  the  voice,  and  the  production  of  the  higher  notes,  as  in  singing,  are  n« 
longer  possible.  If  the  innerA-^atinn  of  the  larynx  becomes  still  more  impaired.  U 
becomes  a  very  serioiLs  matter.  If  the  arytpenoid  cartilages  do  not  press  together 
firmly  on  -swallowing,  the  entrance  to  the  lfir>Tix  is  inadeqimtely  closed,  and  food 
is  often  .swallowed  the  wrong  way.  Liquid  and  even  solid  irtgesta  get  into  thf 
larynx,  and  excite  a  violent  cough;  or,  being  inhaled  into  the  air-pas.«!ages,  thfy 
cause  bronchitis  or  lobular  pneumonia.    The  paralysis  may  reach  such  n  de^re^ 


•  At  the  einmiH'tiwiiurnt ')(' tin'.  diMioj*!'  the  jiornlysin  tnay  f«issU>ly  tn-ptn  trrt^uUir  than  t)ir  •thipby, 
8o  fur  iw  th«  Intt^r  eun  bu  dt'tufted.  Nor  wciuld  it  l»e  iriipos.siblo  lor  »  primary  lesion  of  the  iiiw1«i  of 
nerves  to  reKult  in  a  paralysis  h-efore  tlic  Roonndnry  dosoendinjf  detroncTution  hod  l>eoorofl  oompl't*!' 
devc-loped,  or  for  the  <leK('iit"rjUion  to  liejrin  in  itie  corrospontlinp  cctitrnl  niMjron«i.  Om  ll«»!  oUi" 
hiind,  it  iiiu»t  \>ff  Vrornc  in  mind  that  nuiiicrouii  individiiul  tibc>n<  in  tlm  lip  or  tongue  might  h*  aint-ij 
atrophiod  bclbro  the  vyc  or  the  touch  could  Appreciate  any  change  in  bulk. 
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that  the  voice  is  at  best  a  hoarse  whisper.  With  the  laryngoscope  we  can  see  that 
the  vocal  cords  are  paralyzed.  The  inability  to  close  the  glottis  tightly  is  ex- 
tremely unfavorable,  for  it  renders  the  patient  unable  to  cough  vigorously.  Mu- 
cous accumulations  may  therefore  come  to  be  the  source  of  extreme  dyspnoea. 

The  catalogue  of  symptoms  is  not  yet  ended.  As  we  have  seen,  the  muscular 
atrophy  of  the  tongue  nnd  lips  can  invariably  be  detected.  That  of  the  pharyn- 
^al  and  laryngeal  muscles  can  not  be  demonstrated  during  life,  although  it  is  to 
be  found  post  mortem.  Inasmuch  as  the  process  is  one  of  genuine  degeneration 
with  consequent  atrophy,  the  affected  fibers  ought  to  give  the  reaction  of  degener- 
ation  to  electricity;  but  this  is  difficult  of  actual  proof,  just  as  it  is  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  because  numerous  healthj-  fibers  lie  side  by  side  with  the 
degenerated  ones.  Still,  in  an  advanced  case,  careful  examination  will  usually 
bring  out  an  evident  degenerative  reaction  here  and  there  in  the  tongue  and  lips. 

The  disturbance  of  reflex  action  is  often  striking.  Usually  the  reflexes  are 
greatly  diminished  or  even  absent,  so  that  one  can  tickle  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  epiglottis  without  causing  the  patient  to  gag.  In  a  few  instances  the 
facial  muscles  exhibit  an  iucrease  of  tendon  reflex,  as  can  be  shown  by  tapping 
upon  the  tendons,  the  periosteum  of  the  jaws,  or  the  briilge  of  the  nose.  This 
behavior  reminds  one  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles  in  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  (q.  v.). 

Exceptionally,  still  other  muscular  groups  are  involved.  Of  such  distiirbances, 
the  most  frequent  is  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  motor  branch  of  the  trigeminus, 
impairing  mastication.  The  impainnent  of  these  muscles  now  combines  with  the 
labial  and  lingual  atrophy  to  render  chewing  almost  impossible.  In  very  rare 
cases  the  ocular  muscles  are  also  involved,  with  resulting  ptosis  and  strabismus. 

All  the  symptoms  thus  far  enumerated  are  exclusively  motor.  Sensation  is 
perfect  to  the  end.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  taste,  are  unimpaired. 
Disturbances  of  sensation  in  the  distribution  of  the  trigeminus,  and  more  or  less 
deafness,  have  been  reported  in  one  or  two  cases ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about 
the  observations.  It  does,  however,  seem  certain  that  secretory  and  vaao-motor 
derangements  arc  frequent.  Salivation  deserves  especial  mention.  In  many 
•cases  of  bulbar  paralysis  it  is  a  constant  symptom,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  to  catch  the  fluid  as  it  dribbles  away. 
This  is  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the  secreted  saliva  can  not  be 
swallowed,  and.  as  the  lips  do  not  shut  tightly,  it  naturally  escapes  from  the 
mouth;  but  volumetric  examinations  have  rendered  it  pretty  certain  that  the 
amount  of  saliva  is  abnormally  large.  The  explanation  of  this  has  not  been 
determined.  Nor  as  yet  do  we  know  much  about  the  vaso-motor  disturbances. 
Many  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  heat  and  "  boilinp  "  in  the  head.  We 
may  also  mention  in  this  connection  that  occasionally,  toward  the  close  of  the 
disease,  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid  (140-160).  This  is  probably  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  vagus. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  invoriably  protracted.  The  order  in  which  the 
symptoms  appear  is,  as  a  rule,  that  in  which  they  have  just  been  described.  The 
atrophy  and  paresis  appear  first  in  the  tongue,  then  in  the  lii>s  and  the  neighbrir- 
ing  muscles  of  the  face,  and  lastly  in  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and 
larynx.  Still,  there  may  h^  some  deviation  from  this.  Usually  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  very  gradual.  There  may  be  an  apparent  arrest  of  the  trouble;  or 
less  often  there  are  quite  sudden  exflcerbntions.  When  all  the  different  symptoms 
are  well  developed,  the  clinical  pictxire  is  unusually  characteristic.  The  peculiar 
immobility  of  expression;  the  broad,  s^lightly  gaping  mouth,  with  the  atrophied 
lips;  the  almost  unintelligible  speech,  low.  monotonous,  and  labored;  and  the 
inability  to  swallow — these  often  betray  the  disease  at  once.  The  last  stage  of 
66 
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the  illness  is  the  more  distressing,  in  that  the  intelligence  remains  to  the  ena 
entirely  unciouded. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  several  years — perhaps  two  to  five. 
If  death  is  not  caused  by  some  intercurrent  trouble,  it  is  brought  about  in  one  of 
three  ways:  either  through  inanition,  due  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion; or  through  pulmonary  complications — namely,  bronchitis,  lobular  pnoa- 
monia,  or  gangrene,  as  a  result  of  food  passing  down  the  trachea;  or  through  sud- 
den asphyxia  or  cardiac  failure. 

Pathology.  Natnre  of  the  Disease,  and  its  Appearance  as  a  Symptom  of 
Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  or  of  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis. — If  we  seek 
the  anatomiriil  k-sion  corresponding  to  the  group  of  symptoms  above  depicted,  we 
shall  find,  on  microscopic  examination  of  the  nervous  system,  in  all  cases  of  this 
description,  a  typical  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  ganglionic  nuclei 
and  the  nerves  (compare  the  accompanying  anatomical  diagram,  Fig.  166),  corre- 
sponding to  those  muscles  which  we  have  found  to  imdergo  atrophy  in  bulbar 
paralysis,  present  distinct  evidences  of  degeneration.  This  is  most  readily  dem- 
onstrated in  the  nucleus  of  the  hy pt  iglossus.  The  ganglionic  cells  have  some  of 
them  entirely  disappeared,  while  others  are  greatly  atrophied.  The  connectiw 
tissue  is  increased  in  amount,  and  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  traversing  the 
nucleus  are  thickened.  In  the  earlier  stages  there  are  often  many  cells  which 
contain  granules  of  fat.    The  same  changes,  though  perhaps  less  pronounced,  are 


£7^  a. 

Fio.  106.— The  position  of  the  uuclei  of  the  crunial  oerveiL  The  medulla  oMoDgatA  euid  tbe  pons 
posed  to  be  traaspareut.  Tbe  nuclei  of  origin  (motor)  ore  bUok,  the  t«rn]lonl  nuclei  (BeiuHryt 
(From  EttiNocR.) 


exhibited  by  the  common  nucleus  of  the  vagus  and  accessorius,  that  of  the  facial* 
and  sometimes  also  that  of  the  gloss o-pharyngeal  nerve.  The  other  nuclei  are 
perfectly  normal.  We  never  find  a  diflFuse  **  inflammntion,"  but  in  every  case  « 
primary  degeneration  of  the  nuclei,  which  spreads  no  farther. 

Starting  from  these  nuclei,  the  degeneration  and  atrophy  may  be  seen  to 
extend  into  the  nerve-fibers  which  issue  from  them.  The  roots  of  tbe  hypo- 
glossus,  vagus,  accessory,  and  facial  nerves  can  often  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to 
be  diminished  in  size  and  of  a  gray  color.  The  microscope  always  shows  a  partial 
atrophy  of  their  fibers.  Finally,  there  is  a  corresponding  atrophy  of  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  lips,  and  other  parts.  We  need  not  enter  into  detail,  for  the  hiatO' 
logical  conditions  are  precisely  those  sec-n  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  ex* 
tremities  in  the  spinal  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Thi]s  we  find  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  perfectly  analogous  with  progirssive 
muscular  atrophy.    The  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata  are  the  motor  and 
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trophic  centers  of  the  bulbar  nen-eg  and  of  the  musples  which  these  nerves  supply. 
The  relation  is  precisely  the  sanie  ns  exists  between  the  auterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  muscles  which  they 
innervate  on  the  other.  In  both  diseases  there  is  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the 
individual  neuro-mu«cular  elements,  the  Ho-called  neurones  (consisting  of  nerve- 
cells  and  peripheral  nerve-tibers),  and  their  corresponding'  muscular  fibers.  In 
both  diseases  the  atrophy  and  the  functional  disability  of  the  muscles  keep  pace 
with  each  other,  and  in  brtth  the  affeotiim  is  limited  strictly  to  the  motor  tract, 
sensibility  suffering  no  impairment  whatever.  Certain  questions  about  bulbar 
paralysis  are  as  unsettled  us  similar  ones  about  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  primary  degenerative  process  is  limited  to  the  bulbar 
nuclei,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  to  be  regarded  as  sec- 
ondary; or  whether  the  entire  motor  apparntua.  from  the  ganglionic  cell  to  the 
muscular  fiber,  is  simultaneously  attttcked;  or,  finally,  whether  the  atrophy  begins 
in  the  muscle  and  involves  the  corresponding  nervo-fibor  and  nerve-cell  only  in 
its  further  progress.  We  think  it  improbable  that  these  prants  will  be  cleared 
up  very  speedily.    Their  solution  would  seem  to  be  only  of  theoretical  interest. 

We  certainly  must  recognize,  however,  the  essential  identity  of  progressive 
bulbar  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  re.«mblance  becomes 
even  more  striking  if  we  consider  that  very  frequently  both  diseases  are  present 
simultaneously.  Often,  after  a  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  also  appear.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  illness  may  begin  with  bulbar  symptoms,  and  later  on  be  complicated  by 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  extreoiities — almost  always  seen  first  in  the  arms. 
If  cases  of  this  sort  come  to  autopsy,  we  find  a  combination  of  the  anatomical 
lesions  of  both  diseases;  in  addition  to  the  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  there  is  marked  atrophy  of  the  ganglionic  cells  in  correspond- 
ing places  in  the  anterior  gray  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Progressive  bulbar  paralysis  has  as  close  «  relation  to  amyotropMc  lateral  scle- 
rosis (vide  page  J>h6)  as  to  progressive  spinal  musculiir  atrophy.  Amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  ia  at  first  situated,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  portions  of  the  motor 
conducting  system,  including  the  pyramidal  tracts,  which  supply  the  extremities; 
but  finally  there  is  very  often  an  involvement  of  the  motor  bulbar  nuclei — that  is, 
btilbar  paralysis  sets  in.  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to  say  that  these  three 
diseases — progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  and 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis — differing  as  they  do  in  the  localization  of  their 
lesions,  are  yet  closely  allied.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  manifestation*  of  one 
morbid  process  which  is  probably  essentially  the  same  in  its  pathology  and  aeti- 
ology. We  do  not  know  the  special  cause  of  this  process  of  degeneration.  In 
many  cases,  although  perhaps  not  in  all.  we  must  finally  assume  a  congenital 
weakness  of  the  affected  nerve  territory.  Such  a  defective  nerve  territory  suc- 
cumbs prematurely  to  the  injurious  influences  which  either  are  associated  with 
the  normal  functions  themselves  or  act  uprm  them  from  without  in  some  other 
fashion.  At  any  rate,  there  is  always  a  primary  chn)nic  degeneration  of  portions 
of  the  main  motor  conducting  tract,  in  one  or  another  area  and  varying  extent.  If 
"we  accustom  ourselves  to  reganl  these  three  groups  of  symptoms  as  really  identi- 
cal, we  shall  be  less  puzzled  by  the  .slight  variations  which  different  cases  may 
present  than  if  we  attempt  to  differentiate  the  disorders  too  nicely  on  account  of 
unessential  variations. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  typical  case  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  has 
no  difficulties,  if  we  only  hold  firmly  to  the  definition  of  the  disease  and  its  symp- 
toniB  as  above  depicted.  Fpon  careful  examination  nf  the  other  muscles,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  course  of  the  disease  as  a  whole,  we  shall  be  able  in  each  case  to 
determine  whether  the  bulbar  trouble  is  the  sole  disease,  or  merely  a  part  of  a 
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more  extended  degeneration  of  the  motor  tract.  If  there  are  no  symptoms  bat 
those  referable  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  genuine  progre'isive  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  closely  simulated  by  other 
bulbar  diseases.  Tlie  acute  troubles,  suoh  as  thrombosis  or  hsemorrhage,  although 
they  ijrcHiuce  similar  sjntnptoms,  can  easily  be  differentiated  by  the  manner  of 
their  appearance,  contrasting  with  the  invariably  slow  development  of  genuine 
bulbar  paralysis.  It  is,  however,  much  raurf  difficult  to  eliminate  gradually  fonn- 
ing  tumors  situated  in  the  medulla  oblnju^-ata  or  its  vicinity.  Here  prolonged 
observation  is  frequently  needed,  until  finally  such  phenomena  appear  as  are  for- 
eign to  typical  bulbar  paralysis.  Such  symptoms  are  disturbances  of  sensation 
and  invasion  of  the  upper  division  of  the  facial,  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  and 
the  ocular  muscles.  The  same  is  true  of  that  rare  trouble,  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  bilateral  cerebral  trouble  may  occasion  so 
complete  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lifw.  according  to  Lepine  and  others,  as  to 
flimulate  bulbar  paralysis.  Such  cases  have  been  termed  '*  glosso-labio-pharynRcal 
paralysis  of  cerebral  origin,"  or  pseudo-hulbiir  paralysis.  Indeed,  in  rare  in- 
atancea,  a  similar  group  of  symptoms  sepnis  to  be  referable  to  unilateral  cerebral 
disturbances.  This  is  explained  by  assuming  that  the  muscles  involved  upon  both 
aides  receive  at  least  a  portion  of  their  motor  npr\'ous  fibers  from  the  same  hemi- 
sphere. And  yet  in  most  of  these  eases  of  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  the  exclusion 
of  the  genuine  disease  is  possible,  berause  certain  variations  from  the  typicul 
conrsp  nf  the  dinense  are  pronounced  enough  to  set  us  right-  Thus  there  is  an 
apopleefir  onset  or  repeated  apoplpctifomi  attacks.  The  paralysi-s  is  not  iierfectly 
aymmetrical.  There  is  also  paralysis  of  the  extremities  on  one  or  both  sides.  The 
lips  iind  tongue  react  normally  to  electrifity  without  much  atrophy,  or  there  are 
marked  signs  of  mental  weakness.  Tn  nmst  cases  there  is  an  extensive  arterio- 
sclerosis at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  morbid  process,  for  the  sclerosi-s  of  the  cere- 
bral nrtenes  often  loads  to  multiple  foci  of  softening  or  to  multiple  haemorrhages. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Despite  the  unfavorable  prognosis  of  progressire 
bulbar  paralysis,  we  must  at  least  try  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disea.se.  Elec- 
tricity may  {■>erhaps  be  regard^-d  as  the  most  promising  means  to  employ.  To  in- 
fluence the  seat  of  the  trouble,  galvanization  is  chiefly  u.sed.  The  pole.*  are  applie<l 
to  the  two  mastttid  processes,  every  day  if  possible,  for  two  or  thre*  minutes,  ami 
the  current  is  repeatedly  reversed.  We  may  also  galvanize  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  the  affected  muscles  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  Upon  the  mu«icles  the 
faradic  current  may  also  be  tried.  When  deglvitition  begins  to  be  impaired,  it  ifl 
an  excellent  thing  to  excite  the  action  of  swallowing,  by  galvanism.  For  this  the 
anode  is  [ilaced  upon  the  ujpe  of  the  neck,  and  the  cathode  upon  one  side  of  the 
laryn.x.  At  every  cathodic  closure  fKaS).  or  every  time  that  the  cathode  is 
passed  across  the  side  of  the  larynx,  there  is  a  reflex  act  of  deglutition.  The  cur- 
rent should  be  of  medium  strength. 

It  may  be  well  to  prescribe  further  a  report  to  treatment  by  baths,  or  tht' 
"cold-water  cure"  may  be  cautiously  tried,  but  we  should  not  expect  either  of 
these  procedures  to  have  any  special  influence  on  the  disease.  The  same  internal 
remedies  are  reenmmended  as  in  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  cord,  especially  argen- 
tic nitrate,  ergotine.  and  potassic  iodide.  For  salivation,  atropine  may  prove 
beneficial,  in  pills  of  yiit  «'f  a  grain  (gramme  0,0005),  three  or  four  to  be  taken 
daily. 

The  way  of  giving  nourishment  is  important  if  deglutition  ia  impaired.  Wo 
shouM  try  carefully  to  avoid  having  the  food  go  down  the  wrong  way.  lest  pul- 
monary complications  ensue.  It  is  therefore  wise  not  to  defer  the  use  of  the  stom- 
ach-tube too  long,  through  which  we  may  introduce  milk,  eggs,  wine,  and  the 
various  infant  foods. 
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In  the  distressing  close  of  the  disease,  narcotics  must  be  exliibited  to  lessen 
the  patient's  suffering,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can. 


CHAPTER  n 

TS£  BABEB  FOBHS  OF  CHRONIC  BULBAB  FABALTSIS,  PB0ORESSIV£ 
DPHTHALDiIOFLEOIA    AND    ASTHENIC    BULBAR    PARALYSIS 
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1.  Prooressive  Ophthalmoplegia 

As  we  have  seen,  the  form  of  chronic  bulbtir  pHrnlysis  describfd  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  as  *'  typical,*'  is  practically  limited  in  its  effects  to  the  distribution 
of  the  hypoglossus,  the  labial  division  of  the  facial,  and  the  pharyngeal  muscles. 
Possibly  the  reason  it  extends  no  farther  is  merely  that  death  is  so  speedy.  But 
there  are  u  few  rare  cases  where  the  chronic  degenerative  process  comes  to  in- 
volve other  motor  nuclei,  together  with  the  corresponding  nerve-fibers  and  muscles. 
Of  course  the  clinical  phenomena  of  these  cases  vary  from  the  ordinary;  and  yet 
there  is  no  real  reason  to  distinguish  them  from  commrm  bulbar  paralysis,  par- 
ticularly as  all  sorts  of  transitional  forms  are  to  be  ob.ser\-ed.  Thus,  we  have  our- 
selves noticed  that  there  is  sometimes  a  sj'mmetrieal  and  skiwly  prtfgressive 
paresis  of  the  upper  division  of  the  facial,  and  in  particular  of  that  portion  which 
supplies  the  cheek,  complicating  the  glosao-phar,\nigeal  paralysis.  In  other  cases 
we  have  seen  the  degeneration  attack  from  the  start  the  entire  distribution  of 
the  facial,  gradually  pntducing  a  complete  "  diplepia  facialis.^'  Sometimes,  also, 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  are  accompanied  by  disturbances  in 
the  area  of  dietribution  of  the  ocular  nerves,  probably  the  result  of  degeneration 
of  the  correspcmding  nerve-nuclei  (sec  Fig.  1(5G,  page  1042). 

What  seems  very  remarkable  is  that  the  process  may  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  ocular  muscles.  A.  von  Graefe  named  this  condition  progressive  opbthitltno- 
plegia.  Another  name  is  "  anterior  bulbar  paralysis."  In  this  form  a  bilateral 
paralysis  of  all  the  external  fM-uhir  muscles  progresses  with  extreme  slowness  and 
is  perfectly  symmetrical.  The  movements  of  the  eye  are  therefore  impaired  in  all 
directions.  Diplopia  is  never  present.  The  pupil  reacts  to  light,  and  almost 
always  the  power  of  accommodation  is  preserved.  Finally  both  eyeballs  become 
absolutely  motionless,  and  there  is  a  well-marked  though  incomplete  ptosis.  There 
is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  progressive  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  and  fibers  of  the  cor- 
responding nerves — that  is,  the  abducens  and  motor  oculi;  but  with  these  the 
process  may  stop,  spreading  no  farther.  We  have  ourselves  lately  met  with  a 
patient  who  presented  total  bilmterul  ophthnlraoplegia,  in  whom  the  condition  had 
existed  without  the  slightest  chnnge  for  fifteen  years.  Besides  the  oculo-motor 
paralysis  the  muscles  of  the  face  (Fig.  167)  and  even  those  of  the  body  are  some- 
times involved.  On  the  »ither  hand,  in  a  few  cases  the  process  seems  to  be  lim- 
ited to  only  a  part  of  the  oeulo-motor  nerves  (as  the  abducens). 

The  diagnosis  of  genuine  progressive  ophthalmoplegia  is  usually  easy,  if  we 
hold  strictly  to  the  definition  of  the  disease  as  a  degeneration  of  the  motor  nuclei 
and  nerves  exclusively  (that  is,  completely  analogous  to  progressive  spinal  mus- 
cular atrophy  and  bulbar  paralysis).  We  shall  thus  avoid  confusing  it  with  those 
cases  in  which  progressive  ophthalmoplegia  occurs  as  one  symptom  of  a  ci>mpli- 
cated  morbid  pmcess  of  quite  a  different  sort.  Thus  we  must  bear  in  mind  por- 
ticidarly  that  tabes  and  general  paralysis  may  lead  to  complete  ophthalmoplegia 
To  these  cases  may  be  added  those  that  follow  syphilitic  infection.     Jlulti 


Fio.  107.— Progrcflsire  opbtUaluKjple)<ria.    ParAlysis  of  IkiUi  eyelMUis  with  bilateral  ptosis.    WesktufM  at 
both  lauial  DerveH.    (Erlaogen  Medical  Cliuiiiue.) 

plete  external  ophthalmoplegia  (that  is,  paralysis  of  all  tlie  external  ocular  mus- 
cles) haa  been  rei)eatedly  observed  as  a  congenital  condition,  and  also  congenital 
bilateral  abdueetis  paralysis,  confrenital  ptosis,  etc.  Autopsies  of  such  cases  aw 
still  lacking.  There  are  probably  defective  conditions  of  the  corresponding  nerve- 
nuclei,  and  perhaps  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  also. 


i 


Asthenic  Bulbar  Paralysis.    Pseubo-paralatic  My.asthesu 

We  will  speak  at  this  point  of  a  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  type  of  disessp, 
the  milder  furms  of  which  were  first  described  by  Erb,  and  the  severe  and  fatal 
forms  by  Oppenheim.  The  syniptoni-s  of  the  nlTection  consist  of  ]>tosis-.  paresis  xt{ 
the  facial  muscles,  and  disturbances  of  mastication,  swallowing,  and  talking.    On 
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more  careful  obsen'ation  it  is  seen  that  these  symptoms  are  only  in  part  uniform 
and  persistent,  but  that  they  are  due  chiefly  to  an  extremely  rapid  fatigoie  and 
exhaustion  of  the  atiFected  muscles  (Goldflam).  Such  a  patient  can,  fur  instance, 
utter  a  few  sentences  quite  phiinly.  but,  if  he  continues  to  talk,  his  speech  grows 
more  indistinct  and  inarticulate,  and  finally  it  becomes  an  incomprehensible 
lalling.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  chewing  and  swallowing:  the  first  mouthfuls 
are  chewed  and  swallowed  in  quite  the  normal  fashion,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it 
becomes  wholly  impossible  to  take  any  more  food.  Besides  these  *'  bulbar  "  symp- 
toms, which  at  first  are  the  most  striking,  we  also  see  very  similar  symptoms  in 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities;  usually  the  same  rapid  fatigue  progressing  to  the 
most  complete  failure  of  their  function.  One  of  our  patients,  if  she  had  pre- 
viously rested,  could  gu  up  a  flight  of  stairs  very  well,  but  on  the  second  attempt 
she  had  to  take  hold  t»f  the  banisters,  and  the  third  or  fourth  attempt  failed  com- 
pletely on  account  of  tht'  complete  muscular  weakness  that  ensued. 

As  Jolly  has  found,  we  can  detect  this  same  abnormal  fatigue  by  continued 
faradic  stimulation  of  the  muscles. 

This  clinical  condition  permits  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
permtinent  and  complete  atrophy  or  degeneration  of  the  motor  apparatus  as  a 
basis  for  the  clinical  symptoms;  and,  in  fact,  in  those  cases  in  which  death  finally 
ensued  (in  one  or  twu  years)  from  choking,  insufficiency  of  respiration,  etc,  the 
autopsies  have  thus  far  been  wholly  negative  (hence  the  term  "  bulbar  paralysis 
without  anatomical  lesion").  This  is  also  the  reason  why  in  this  affection  de- 
cided improvement  or  even  complete  recovery  may  occur  after  the  disease  has 
continued  for  several  months,  if  the  functional  impainnent  of  the  affected  nerve 
territory  again  disapiwars.  In  order  to  express  this  distinction  between  the 
t>ulbar  paralyses  due  to  coarse  anatomical  changes  and  the  merely  fimctional 
disease  now  in  question,  we  have  proposed  for  the  latter  the  name  of  "asthenic 
bulbar  paralysis."  Wo  must,  however,  note  that  the  disease  is  not  limited  exclu- 
sively to  the  territory  of  the  bulbar  nerves,  although  the  bulbar  disturbances  are 
visually  most  prominent  in  the  clinical  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
apparently  some  cases  where  the  alinormal  fatigue  and  the  consequent  symptoms 
occur  only  in  the  extremities,  without  any  implication  of  the  bulbar  muscles. 
For  this  condition  the  name  proposed  by  Jolly,  '*  pseudo-paralytic  myasthenia/* 
is  more  suitable. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  i^rognosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  abso- 
lutely unfavorable,  but  recurruuces  are  to  be  dreaded  even  when  recovery  has 
apparently  set  in.  The  treatment  is  first  of  all  to  pi'ovtde  the  greatest  physical  rest 
and  care  for  the  pntienf.  If  it  is  difficult  to  take  food,  nourishment  must  be  given 
cautiously  by  the  oesophageal  tube.  We  may  try  mild  massage  and  galvaniza- 
tion of  the  muscles,  and  central  galvanization  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata,  InternoHy  we  have  gi\'en  strjchnine,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus,  without 
any  perceptible  benefit.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  trouble  was  jwrhaps  de- 
I)endent  upon  some  chemical-toxic  influence,  the  cautious  use  of  sweating  has 
also  been  recommended. 

[Family  Periodic  Paralysis. — Goldflam  has  described  a  peculiar  affection, 
first  carefully  studied  by  Westph.il,  which  merits  brief  mention.  It  consists  of 
recurring  attacks  of  paralysis,  most  marked  in  the  leg.s,  associated  with  loss  of 
reflex  and  electrical  exritability,  without  mental  or  semsory  symptoms  and  with 
intervals  of  perfect  health.  Thirty-five  out  of  fifty-three  cases  occurred  in  three 
families,  but  the  families  showed  no  special  signs  of  nervous  degeneracy.  The 
attacks  are  apt  to  l:»egin  .it  puberty,  and  they  are  also  apt  to  come  on  during  sleep 
after  some  unusual  muscular  exertion.  The  frequency  of  the  attacks  varies 
greatly,  from  one  or  two  in  a  lifetime  to  several  times  a  week.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  the  individual  attack  is  from  ten  to  forty-eight  hours.    The  attacks  begin 
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somewhat  gradually,  usually  in  the  legs,  and  they  may  increase  to  complete  paraly* 
sis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  body,  and  neck.  The  cranial  nerves  are  rarelj 
involved.  The  deep  reflexes  are  abolished,  and  the  plantar  reflex  is  often  absent!! 
There  is  a  quantitative  diminution  of  electrical  reactions,  sometimes  amounting 
to  complete  abolition,  but  there  is  no  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  mechanical 
irritability  of  muscles  and  nerves  is  also  lost.  In  two  cases  the  heart  became 
enlarged  during  the  attack.  The  sphincters  are  not  affected.  The  pathology  i* 
wholly  unknown.  GoldJlam  believes  that  the  trouble  is  in  some  way  connecteil 
with  the  muscular  dystrophies.  The  prognosis  is  good  so  far  as  life  is  concerned^ 
but  the  attacks  usually  recur  through  life.     Treatment  is  unavailing. — K.] 


CHAPTEE   in 
AGTJTE    AND    AFOFLECTIFOEM    BULBAR    PABALYSIS 
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1.    H.EMORHHAGE    INTO  THE   MeDLLLA    OBLONGATA   ASD  THE   PONS 

H.£UORi{nAGE  into  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons  is  much  more  frequent 
than  into  the  spinal  cord,  but  it  is  much  rarer  than  cerebral  heemorrhage.  As  to 
its  production,  the  same  views  are  held  as  will  be  considered  in  detail  under  cere- 
bral htemorrhage,  in  the  next  section.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  probably  always 
some  disease  of  the  blood-vessels — that  is.  atheroma  or  miliary  aneurism — and 
then  some  factor  productive  of  increased  arterial  tension.  There  may  be  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  nephritis,  excessive  bodily  exertion,  or  alcoholism.  Now  and  then 
injuries  of  the  occiput  are  followed  by  an  effusiou  into  the  medulla.  It  is  not  rare 
to  have  secondary  and  usually  small  eechymoses  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  (vide  infra),  and  in  purulent  meningitis,  or  in  connection  with  new 
growths  which  are  richly  vascular. 

The  anatomical  conditions  produced  by  bulbar  hsemorrhage  are  so  completely 
analogous  with  those  of  cerebral  ha?morrhflge  that  the  reader  may  safelj'  be 
referred  to  the  succeeding  section  about  these  also.  The  size  of  the  lesion  varies 
greatly.  Bleeding  extensive  enough  to  affect  the  greater  part  of  a  transverse  sec- 
tion is  more  frequent  in  the  pons  than  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  If  the  blood 
is  poured  out  close  imder  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
observed,  it  may  break  into  the  ventricle.  If  death  be  not  speedy,  the  blood  is 
mostly  absorbed,  and  in  its  place  develops  either  an  "  apoplectic  scar  "  or  an  apo- 
plectic cyst. 

There  may  be  slight  prodromata,  but  the  real  symptoms  of  bulbar  hjemorrhage 
are  very  sudden.  There  is  almost  always  a  pronounced  apoplectic  seizure.  The 
patient  has  a  shock,  falls  down,  and  becomes  dizzy  or  even  unconscious.  In  other 
cases  there  may  be  headache,  vomiting,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  clonic  spasms,  or 
even  a  typical  epileptiform  attack. 

In  most  cases  death  is  speedy,  if  not  immediate.  This  is  probably  due  in  every 
instance  to  grave  lesions  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  centers,  rendering 
continued  existence  impossible.  Sometimes  the  initial  symptoms  abate,  where- 
upon the  local  results  of  the  lesion  become  appreciable. 

The  first  characteristic  feature  of  bulbar  paralyses  now  manifests  itself,  that 
disturbances  are  particularly  great  in  the  distribution  of  the  bulbar  nerves, 
while  in  cerebral  apoplexy  they  never  appear  in  the  same  way.  Another  point 
is,  that  these  paralj^ic  symptoms  are  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  extremilie* 
in  B  peculiar  way,  as  a  result  of  the  anatomical  relations.    For  the  same  reason. 
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order  of  the  paralyaia  in  the  extremities  may  also  be  peculiar.    Of  the  bulbar 

■alyses  we  may  nieution  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  and  a 

insequent  difficulty  in  articulation  (anarthria);  frequent  inability  to  swallow; 

paralysia  in  the  distribution  of  the  accessoriua,  facial,  and  trigeminus.     If 

lere  is  a  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  pons  or  medulla,  we  have  paralysis 

the  extremities  in  addition  to  the  specific  bulbar  Bymptoms.    If  the  hiemor- 

rhage  be  extensive,  all  four  extremities  may  be  more  or  less  completely  paralyzed; 

but  in  most  instances  the  paralysis  is  tmilateral.    In  the  larger  number  of  hsemor- 

lages  into  the  pons  there  is  crossed  paralysis.     The  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 

les  is  upon  one  side,  and  that  of  the  facial  is  on  the  other  side.     This  is  a  great 

d  to  diagnosis.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  happens  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 

le  cerebral  fibers  of  the  facial  cross  at  a  point  certainly  much  higher  than  the 

fcussation  of  the  pyramids,  in  which  latter  place  the  motor  fibers  of  the  ex- 

mitiea  cross.     Now  a  hjemorrhuge  may  be  situated  in  one  side  of  the  pons, 

ibove  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  but  below  thiit  of  the  facial.     This  would 

occasion  {ride  Fig.  188,  y)   a  paralysis  of  the  facial  on 

lame  side  with  the  lesion,  and  of  the  extremities  upon 

iposite  side;  but  if  the  lesion  be  higher,  above  the 

where  the  facial  crosses  over,  all  the  paralytic  symp- 

ims  would  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body   (rtd« 

ig.   168.  z). 

In  other,  rarer  instances  we  observe  similar  combina- 
lona;  only  some  other  bulbar  nerve  replaces  the  facial, 
ich  aa  the  hypoglossus  or  abducens.  In  a  few  cases  the 
■sion  is  at  the  very  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  This 
w  extremely  rare  in  heemorrhage,  though  somewhat  more 
frequent  in  troubles  of  a  different  nature.  The  result 
may  be  that  the  motor  fibers  for  one  extremity  are  cut  off 
before  they  cross,  and  those  of  the  other  extremity  after 
they  have  crossed.  Thus  is  produced  the  rare  phenome- 
non of  a  crossed  hemiplegia — i.  e.,  paralysis  of  the  arm 
on  one  side  and  of  the  leg  on  the  other. 

Disturbances  of  sensation  in  the  skin  of  the  paralyzed 
extremities  sometimes  result  from  trouble  in  the  pirns, 
but  they  are  very  seldom  extreme,  and  they  can  not  be 
made  available  for  making  out  the  exact  locality  of  the 
hiemorrhage,  since  the  course  of  the  sensory  fibers  through 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord  is  still  almost  un- 
known. The  anaesthesia  sometimes  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  trigeminus 
is  of  more  value,  as  this  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  nucleus  or  rwt  of  the 
nerve. 

There  are  other  symptoms,  which  are  indeed  rare,  but  which  bear  an  impor- 
tant relation  to  certain  nervous  centers  of  the  medullfl.  Thus,  there  may  bo 
marked  respiratory  disturbance;  the  pulse  may  become  rapid  or  irregular;  there 
may  be  vaso-motor  derangement,  as  shown  by  a  rise  of  the  cutaneous  temperature 
and  by  a  subjective  sensation  of  warmth;  and  occasionally  there  are  temporary 
albxuninuria  and  glycosuria.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  generally  normal  at 
first,  or  nearly  so;  but  in  case  of  a  fatal  termination  it  often  rises  greatly,  even 
to  107.6°  (42*'  C.)  or  higher. 

As  to  the  prognosis  of  bulbar  ha}morrhage.  speedy  death  has  been  repeatedly 
observed,  as  we  have  said.  If  the  immediate  effects  be  successfully  withstood,  the 
prospect  becomes  more  favorable.  The  effusion  is  gradually  absorbed,  the  symp- 
toms of  compression  abate,  and  there  is  a  steady  progress  toward  comparatively 
good  or  even  perfect  health.    More  often,  however,  some  of  the  paralytic  symp- 
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toms  remain  stationary,  either  in  the  distribution  of  the  bulbar  nerre*  (the 
lingual  or  pharyngeal),  or  in  the  extremities,  as  shown  by  j>ersistent  hemlijlegia. 
If  this  latter  be  the  case,  the  subsequent  contractures  and  other  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  cerebral  hemiplegia. 

The  diagnosis  of  bulbar  hiemorrhage  is  based  upon  the  apoplectic  onset,  and 
upon  the  presence  of  speollic  bulbar  sj-mptoms,  such  as  disturbance  of  speech  and 
of  deglutition,  and,  most  characteristic  of  all,  if  it  occur,  a  crossed  hemiplegia. 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  embolism  and  haemorrhage  can  hardly  ever  be 
made  with  certainty  (vide  infra). 

The  treatment,  not  only  of  the  seizure  but  of  the  persistent  paralysis,  should 
conform  to  the  principles  which  will  hereafter  be  set  forth  in  describing  the 
treatmeut  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  If  the  bulbar  nerves  present  obstinate  symp- 
toms, we  must  employ  the  same  means  as  in  chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  the  most 
efiective  being  electricity. 

2,  Embolism  and  Tiiuombosis  of  the  Basilar  Ahteby 

The  meduUa  and  pons  receive  their  blood  chiefly  from  branches  of  the  anterior 
spinal,  vertebral,  and  basilar  arteries.  These  branches  penetrate  the  anterior 
median  fissure  and  then  proceed  to  the  nerve-nuclei,  A  far  smaller  portion  of 
the  circulation  flows  through  the  "  arteries  of  the  roots,"  These  are  minute  ofi- 
shoots  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  basilar  and  vertebral  arteries,  which  enter 
the  cord  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves  and  penetrate  to  the  corresponding  nudeL 
According  to  Duret,  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal  and  accessory  nerves  are  sap- 
plied  from  the  anterior  spinal  and  vertebral  arteries;  those  of  the  vagus,  glo«o- 
pharyngeal,  and  auditorj'  nerves  by  branches  of  the  upper  end  of  the  vertebral 
arteries;  and  the  nuclei  of  the  facial,  trigeminus,  and  the  three  nerves  to  the 
ocular  muscles  by  branches  of  the  basilar.  There  may  be  individual  exceptions  to 
these  rules.  Occlusion  by  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  arteries  just  named 
must  occasion  a  secondiiry  softening  in  corresponding  portions  of  the  medulla, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  not  very  infrequent  cause  of  apoplectic,  or  at  least  very 
rapidly  developing,  bulbar  paralysis. 

The  causes  of  thrombosis  or  embolism  in  the  arteries  just  mentioned  are  the 
same  as  we  shall  consider  minutely  when  treating  of  cerebral  softening,  Emboli 
are  most  frequent  in  cardiac  disease.  They  occur  only  in  the  vertebral  arteries, 
oftenest  in  tbe  left  one,  and  are  never  primary  in  the  basilar  artery;  but  at 
embolus  may  be  enlarged  by  thrombosis  after  lodging  in  one  of  the  vertebral  arte^ 
ies,  and  then  block  up  the  basilar.  Thrombosis  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
and  results  from  chronic  changes  in  the  arteries,  mainly  atheroma  or  sj*phiUtic 
endarteritis.  The  latter  disease,  one  favorite  locality  for  which  is  the  basiUr 
artery,  is  the  commonest  cause  of  acute  softening  of  the  pons. 

The  anatomical  condition  is  likewise  similar  to  that  in  cerebral  softening 
iq.  v.).  In  the  region  which  is  deprived  of  arterial  blood  by  the  occlusion  of  the 
affluent  vessel,  the  acute  anaemia  entails  necrosis  and  disintegration  of  tissue.  A 
spot  of  "  softening  "  results,  made  up  mainly  of  vestiges  of  nervoiiB  tissue  and 
numerous  cells  filled  with  granules  of  fat. 

When  the  basilar  artery  is  blocked  up,  the  symptoms  appear  very  sruddenlj. 
There  is  either  an  apoplectic  seizure,  or  at  least  a  very  rapid  development  of  p** 
ralysis  (occupying  only  a  few  days).  The  symptoms  of  the  first  onset  are,  in  all 
essential  points,  those  of  bulbar  or  even  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  Although  there  ia 
usually  no  marked  loss  of  consciousness  in  apoplectic  bulbar  paralysis,  yet  DO 
great  diagnostic  -significance  can  be  assigned  to  its  absence.  The  sudden  obstruc- 
tion of  tbe  basilar  artery  produces  such  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation  even  io 
anterior  portions  of  the  brain  as  may  suspend  consciousness.  In  some  few  in- 
stances this  circulatory  derangement  may  even  give  rise  to  choked  disk,  as 
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Ity  the  uphthalmoscope.  Ofteu  there  uro  noticeable  respiratory  and  cardiac  symp- 
toms, such  as  Cheyufc-Stokea  respirutiou,  and  rapid  pulae. 

If  dcaith  be  not  immediate,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  make  out  the  symp- 
toms due  to  the  local  disturbauoL',  we  usuuJly  observe  the  same  ijhenomena  as  have 
just  lK?en  described  under  bulbar  hiemorrhage.  There  is  sometimes  paralysis  of 
all  the  extremities,  but  usually  there  is  trouble  only  upon  one  side.  Then  we 
have  the  characteristic  crossed  hemiplegia.  The  faoial  nerve  or  the  nerves  of  the 
ocidar  muscles  may  be  paralyzed.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  that  the  paralysis 
seemed  at  first  much  greater  upon  one  side,  but  after  a  few  days  changed  over  to 
the  opposite  one.  This  must  l>e  due  to  changes  in  the  circulation;  the  thrombus 
^ows  larger,  or  a  coUatcruI  clrt-ulatiun  is  developed.  The  8jx,-cific  bulbar  ss.Ntnp- 
toms  are  the  familiar  ones  of  all  bulbar  derangements — namely,  lingual  paralysis 
with  resulting  difficulty  in  articulation,  pharyngeal  paralysis,  und  rarely  deafness, 
as  a  residt  of  lesion  of  the  acoustic  center.  Of  course,  the  severity  and  extent 
of  all  these  Symptoms  must  vary  according  to  the  location  and  size  of  the  spot  of 
softening. 

The  progiiosis  of  cases  of  this  sort  is  almost  always  unfavorable.  Death 
results  in  n  few  days  at  latest.  It  is  often  ushered  in  by  a  high  temperature. 
Exceptionally,  there  is  a  transition  into  a  chrouir  form. 

We  need  say  nothing  about  treatment,  except  that  the  same  remedies  are 
employed  as  in  other  acute  bulbar  diseases. 

3.  Acute  Intlamslvtorv  Bci.bab  Paralysis 

(AcuU  Bulbar  JJyrUti*,     MnlHjiU  Bulfxir  .WwrV/w) 

I      "  Acute  bulbar  jmralysis,'*  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  means  a  form  of 
disease  where  marked  symptoms  of  bulbar  derangement  appear  acutely — that  is, 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks.    The  anatomical  lesion  is  probably  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  medulla  oblongata.    It  is  a  rare  disorder,  and  its  tetiology  is  doubt- 
ful.   There  are  usually  mild  prodromata :  vertigo,  headache,  and,  in  one  case  of 
Lour  own.  painful  sensations  in  the  back  of  the  neck.    Evident  biUbar  symptoms 
■very  quickly  follow.    Usually  the  first  of  those  is  d^'sphagia.    Not  only  is  deglu- 
Itition  impaired,  but  the  paresis  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 
■allows  liquids  to  enter  the  nostrils  or  the  larynx.    The  tongue  also  becomes  grad- 
ually paralyzed,  siH?ech  becomes  indistinct,  and,  if  the  soft  palate  be  involved, 
rBsal. 
Sometimes  the  extremities  also  become  paretic,  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
the  disease  to  the  region  of  the  pyramids;  but  in  many  instances  the  extremities 
remain  unafFected  to  the  end.    Paralyses  of  the  facial  nerve  and  of  the  ocular 
uscles  are  somewhat  more  frequent.    The  temi)erature  is  sometimes  a  little  ele- 
ated  ( lOO'^-lOS".  38*-39°  C),  but  not  always.    The  pulse  is  almost  invariably 
pid ;  in  our  patient  it  was  14S. 
The  prognosis  is  apparently  always  bad.     Often  death  takes  place  in  four  to 
ight  dnys,  «ir  it  may  be  not  till  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks.    It  is  invariably 
preceded  by  all  the  tokens  of  paralj'sia  of  respiration.    In  our  case  there  was  well- 
marked  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  end. 

As  yet,  few  autopsies  have  boon  reiwrted.  Generally  the  medulla  presents  no 
lacroscopic  changes.  Exceptionally,  it  can  be  seen  to  Ih?  softened  and  mottled 
ith  minute  haemorrhages.  The  microscope  detects  abundant  evidence  of  inflam- 
lation ;  granule-cells,  infiltration  with  nuclei  around  the  blood-vessels,  thicken- 
Bg  of  the  walls  of  some  of  the  blood-vessels,  small  extravasations,  swollen  axis- 
yliuders,  etc.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  precisely  similar  clinical 
henomena  seem  often  to  be  referable  to  peripheral  changes,  such  as  multiple 
.euritis  affecting  the  bulbar  nerves. 

The  treatment  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis  is.  of  course,  almost  hopeless.     In 
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early  stages  we  should  apply  counter-irritation  to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  and  we 
might  prescribe  mercurial  inunction.  It  might  be  well  to  employ  the  con- 
stant current,  applied  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  also  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  movements  of  deglutitiou.  We  found  injections  of  strychnine  useleea. 
Toward  the  end,  narcotics  are  indispensable. 


CHAPTER  TV 
COMPBESSIOK    OP    THE    MEDULXA 

Acute  compression  and  other  injuries  of  the  metlulla  ure  due  most  frequently 
to  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  utlas  and  axis.  Asi  is  well  kuown,  dislocation  of 
the  axis,  or  backward  dislocation  of  the  atlas,  usually  causes  instant  death. 

Gradual  compression  is  seen  in  chronic  disease  of  the  bones  around  tbe  me- 
dulla, in  caries  and  tumors  of  the  occiput  and  of  the  first  two  vertebrae.  Enchon- 
droma  of  the  base  of  the  skull;  new  growths  of  the  sphenoid,  at  its  junction 
with  the  occipital;  tumors  of  the  dura;  and  sometimes  even  tumors  of  the  cere- 
bellum— may  all  excite  by  their  pressure  the  gravest  bulbar  symptoms.  We 
should  also  mention  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery  at  its  upper  end,  and  of  the 
basilar,  ae  capable  of  doing  similar  harm.  In  all  these  cases  the  main  cause  of 
disturbance  is  tmdoubtedly  the  mechanical  pressure,  either  directl.v  destroying 
the  nervous  tracts  or  interrupting  the  transmission  of  nervous  itifluences;  bnt 
the  circumstances  may  be  further  complicated  by  haemorrhages,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  by  inflammation  of  the  medulla  itself. 

The  clinical  phenomena  of  gradual  bulbar  compression  resemble  those  of  spinul 
compression,  in  that  they  usually  begin  with  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  distri- 
bution of  those  nerves  the  roots  of  which  are  first  affected.  There  are  neural|ri« 
of  the  trigeminus,  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles,  tinnitus  aurium,  etc.  If  the 
compression  becomes  greater,  there  are  more  serious  bulbar  symptoms:  disturb- 
ances of  speech  and  deglutition,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  face,  and 
very  likely  motor  (paretic  or  ataxic)  and  sensory  sj-mptoms  in  the  extremities. 
Usually  we  also  see  general  cerebral  s\-mptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  sometimes  epileptiform  convulsions. 

We  cnn  not,  of  course,  draw  up  a  definite  and  rigid  list  of  symptom*,  gince^ 
both  the  individual  symptoms  and  the  general  course  of  the  disease  exhibit  grent 
variations  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  cumpression  is  brought  about.  The 
diagnosis  can  be  made  in  those  cases  only  where  some  {etiological  factor  such  as 
trauma  or  caries  of  the  vertebrse  is  known  to  exist.  Aneurism  of  the  vertebra] 
artery  is  said  by  Moser  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  a  loud  systolic  murmur  heard 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  spine.  In  all  other  cases  we  can  seldom  do 
more  than  surmise  the  truth.  Slow  compression  is  distinguished  from  genuine 
progressive  bulbar  paralysis  chiefly  by  the  course  it  pursues — that  is,  there  are 
initial  sj-mptoms  of  irritation — by  the  greater  complexity  of  the  clinical  phenom- 
ena, such  as  sensory  lesions  and  hemiplegia,  and  sometimes  by  the  asymmetry  of 
certain  symptoms.  If  the  anterior  part  of  the  medulla  is  compressed  in  the  reigion 
of  the  pyramids,  there  may  for  a  time  be  no  bulbar  symptoms,  but  merely  motor 
symptoms  in  the  extremities.    These  are  chiefly  paretic  or  spastic. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  always  bad,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  tbe 
causative  disease.  Death  is  brought  on  either  by  inhalation-pneumonia,  or  bv 
paralysis  of  respiration.  Treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic,  and  should  fol* 
low  the  same  rules  as  in  progressive  bulbar  paralysis. 
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SECTION   r 

JJiSSASSS   OF  THE    CeREBRAL    MEX/yOES 

CHAPTER   I 
HiEMATOMA    OF    THE    DUBA    MATEB 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — Haematoma  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  name  given 
to  effusions  of  blond  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  These  effu- 
sions are  of  considerable  area,  but  of  moderate  thickness,  and  are  usually  encap- 
sulated. There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  their  mode  of  origin,  and  views 
still  differ.  One  is  that  the  hieiuorrhage  is  the  primary  lesion,  and  that  the 
connective-tissue  membranes  are  developed  only  by  the  organization  of  the  clot. 
This  conception  was  origiuatly  the  prevailing  one,  but  was  opposed  by  Virchow, 
who  was  led  by  the  resxilts  of  his  own  investigations  to  maintain  that  the  hwmor- 
rhage  was  always  secondary.  The  primary  process  he  believed  to  be  a  peculiar 
sort  of  inflammation — "  hff'morrhagic  pachymeningitis."  This  gave  rise  to  a  new 
growth  of  richly  vascular  connecti%'e  tisauCt  into  which  the  htemorrhage  took 
place.  Of  late,  however,  the  tendency  is  again  to  regard  the  haamorrhage  as  the 
initial  change,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  and  to  refer  it  to  an  affection  of  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  diminishes  their  power  of  resistance. 

The  mildest  forms  of  internal  pachymeningitis  present  a  delicate  membrane 
Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  malcr,  quite  easily  separable,  of  a  rr^ddlsh 
color,  and  dotted  with  numerous  red  and  brownish  sjjots.  These  spots  are  due  to 
minute  ha?morrhage3  and  collections  of  hfematoidine.  The  membrane  itself  is  a 
delicate  interstitial  tissue,  traversed  by  numerous  wide  capillaries. 

In  more  advanced  cases  the  thickening  is  much  greater.  There  are  usually 
several  layers,  the  newest  and  most  fluf»erficial  being  nearest  the  brain.  The  old- 
est, which  is  in  apposition  with  fbe  dura  inoter,  is  composed  of  connective  tissue 
that  has  already  become  rather  firm  and  fibrous.  It  is  evident  from  this  lamellar 
structure  that  the  whole  process  goes  on  by  fits  and  starts.  The  clinical  course  of 
the  disease  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  to  agree  well  with  such  a  view.  The 
effusions  are  sometimes  ver>'  extensive,  even  larger  than  a  hen's  f^sm,  and  exercise 
no  slight  pressure  upon  the  underlying  cerebral  parenchyma.  The  haemorrimge 
always  takes  place  inside  the  mass,  or  between  its  layers.  The  effusion  may,  how- 
ever, break  through  the  innermost  layer,  so  that  the  blood  flows  into  the  arach- 
noideal  spaces;  this  is  known  as  "  intermeningeol  apoplexy." 

The  favorite  location  nf  the  haematoma  is  the  parietal  region.  It  is  some- 
times found  at  the  base  «-.f  the  brain,  in  the  posterior  or  middle  fossa.  Occasion- 
ally the  hjematoma  is  bilateral. 

Ha?morrhagic  pachymeningitis  is  not  a  rare  disease.  It  is  sometimes  found  to 
•exist  in  a  moderate  degree  in  chronic  cardiac,  renal,  or  pulmonary  oases,  which 
come  to  autopsy.  Usually  there  have  been  no  special  symptoms,  the  lesion  being 
discovered  incidentnlly.     It  has  been  found  in  like  manner  in  connection  with 
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a  great  tnany  acute  infectious  diseases,  siieh  as  tj*phoid  fever  and  small-pox.  It  w 
a  more  important  and  tnort;  frequent  complication  in  other  chronic  cerebral  dis- 
eases, in  pnrtititilar  such  as  induce  marked  atrophy  of  the  brain  as  a  -whole.  Il  a 
especially  common  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  in  other  forms  of  de- 
mentia. In  the  apparently  primary  hsemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  chronic  alco- 
holism is  the  commonest  and  most  important  causal  factor.  In  hard  drinkers  it  is 
not  very  unusual  for  the  hfematoma  to  be  so  extensive,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  afi  to 
cause  grave  cerebral  derangement.  Very  likely  changes  in  the  vascular  walls, 
such  as  atheroma  and  fatty  degeneration,  contribute  an  important  part  to  the  re- 
mit in  such  patients.  Injury  is  a  second  important  cause.  We  have  seen  a  case 
f  hferaatoma  of  the  dura  with  a  fatal  termination  in  a  patient  who  some  mouths 
before  had  received  very  severe  blows  on  the  head  in  a  fight.  Hwmatoma  may  also 
occur  in  nil  diseases  M'here  there  is  a  general  hsemorrhngic  diathesis.  Thus  it  i« 
seen  in  pernicious  anaemia,  leukfemia,  and  scurvy.  Here  certainly  the  ha^^lo^ 
rhage  is  the  primarj'  event. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  aetiological  factors  enumerated,  the  disease  is 
found  ehit^ly  in  advanced  life,  and  much  oftener  in  men  than  in  women. 

Symptoms. — Ntit  infrequently  a  hfematoma  of  the  dura  is  found  post  mortem, 
which  had  during  life  been  entirely  unsuspected.  Either  the  h«?morrhage  w«s 
not  extensive  enough  to  cause  any  symptoms,  or  the  brain  exercised  that  remark- 
able tolerance  which  it  sometimes  shows  even  when  there  are  wide-reachinjp 
lesions;  or  such  sjTnptoms  as  may  have  existed  escaped  particular  notice,  in  the 
severity  of  the  more  general  symptoms  (of  typhoid  fever  or  some  similar  disease). 
But  in  other  cases  hwmorrhagic  pachymeningitis  excites  grave  symptoms,  Al- 
though they  are  seldom  so  characteristic  as  to  reveal  the  diagnosis;  for  individual 
cases  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hsemorrhages,  their  location,  and 
the  frequency  of  their  reeurrenee. 

Almost  always  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  rather  sudden.  It  may  even  be 
like  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  symptoms  are  referable  partly  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  hiemorrhage  upon  the  brain,  and  partly  to  the  exact  locality  of  the 
haemorrhage.  The  more  general  sj-mptoms  comprise  headache,  impairment  f<f 
intelligence  {that  is,  stupor  or  even  complete  coma),  slow  or  irregular  pulse,  vom- 
iting, and  contracted  pupils — all  being  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression.  Xf>w 
and  then  we  even  find  choked  disk.  Other  phenomena  are  added  to  the  abo?e 
when  the  hematoma  (wcupies  its  usual  pctsition,  upon  one  side  and  in  the  neipb- 
borhood  of  the  motor  cortical  region,  or  central  convolutions.  The  hemiplegic 
symptoms  are  not  infrequent,  such  as  hemiparesis.  and,  from  the  irritation  whifh 
the  effusion  produces  in  the  motor  centers,  twitchings  and  convulsions  in  one  half 
of  the  body.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  limited  to  a  single  extremity  or  lo 
the  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve.  Aphasia  has  been  repeatedly  observed  when 
the  hppmorrhage  was  near  the  island  of  Reil.  If  the  effusion  increases,  the  moior 
disturbance  becomes  correspondingly  aggravated,  and  it  may  become  bilaiertL 
Sensation  is  usually  little  impnirt-d. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  varies  grently  in  different  cases.  In  the 
worst  cases  there  is  speedy  death,  usually  ushered  in  by  deep  coma.  In  others,  tht 
first  symptoms  are  followed  by  improvement,  although  mild  indications  of  oe-re- 
bral  pressure  persist,  such  as  headjiphe  or  vertigo,  or  else  local  symptoms,  such  af 
hemiparesis.  It  is  possible  for  the  effused  blood  to  be  absorbed,  and  complete  !•• 
coveiy  to  ensue :  hut  usually  new  ha-morrhages  and  corresponding  sympinni* 
arise.  It  is  precisely  this  appearance  of  the  s;v'mptom8  in  separate  attack*,  thi^ 
frequent  ref^mrrence  of  severe  cerebral  disturbances,  that  is  characteristic  of  htem- 
atoma  of  the  dura  mater.  As  already  intimated,  the  way  in  which  the  anatomi«uI 
lesions  develop  explains  this  perfectly.  Thus  the  disease  may  drag  on  for  moutlu 
and  years,  sometimes  improving  and  sometimes  getting  worse  again.     Then  somi* 
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attack  at  last  proves  fatui  Arrest  and  actual  improvement  are  still  possible  even 
in  the  later  stages,  although  often  the  features  of  the  case  have  meanwhile  under- 
gone essential  alteration  because  of  the  prngress  of  some  causative  disease.  In 
general,  the  clinical  phenomena  of  hteniatoma  of  the  dura  are  often  complicated 
and  obscured  by  the  co-existence  of  the  prinaary  disease. 

The  diagnosis  is  therefore  diificult.  The  main  points  may  be  recapitulated  as 
follows:  llrst,  the  existence  of  retiologicul  factors,  such  as  alcoholism,  previous 
injury,  or  chronic  cerebral  disease;  second,  the  sudden  onset,  and  also  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  further  symptoms,  the  nUematiiiJU  of  rapid  aggravation  and  im- 
provement; and  third,  the  existence  of  symptoms  which  experience  has  taught  us 
to  refer  mainly  to  the  cortex  of  the  bruin,  namely,  unilateral  connilsions,  mono- 
plegic  paresis  and  contrrictures,  juid  contracted  pupils.     Nevertheless,  frequent 

Terrors  in  diagnosis  can  not  be  avoided. 
Treatment- — The  possibility  of  therapeutic  interference  being  successful  is 
very  small.    In  apoplectic  shocks,  ice  to  the  head  is  useful;  and  if  the  patient  be 
robust,  it  may  also  be  advisable  to  use  local  depletion,  by  leeches  on  the  temples  or 

»  behind  the  ears.  It  is  also  customury  to  prescribe  some  such  drug  as  senna  or 
calomel  for  "  intestinal  depletion." 

If  the  first  onset  is  successfully  withstoixl,  the  main  points  in  the  further 

treatment  are  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  directions,  so  as  to  guard  as  far  as 

possible  against  fresh  htcmorrhages.     Alcohol  and  excessive  bodily  or  mental 

-    exertion  should  be  forbidden.     Of  course,  paralysis  or  other  persistent  disturb- 

I    ances  may  call  for  special  attention. 

i 


CHAPTER   II 

PTJBULENT    MENINGITIS 

(Ptirulfnt   Ctrtbrrtl  Liptnmeninf/itiii.     Mtninr/iti*  of  Ike  Convrxit^} 


jBEtiolog^. — Punilent  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  has  no  clinical  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  very  rare,  and  occurs  only  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of  disease 
from  neighboring  parts.  We  shall  accordingly  consider  V»elow  purulent  ioflam- 
xnation  of  the  pia  mater  only.  One  important  variety  of  this  disease  has  already 
been  discussed  (see  page  111  et  ft^q.)  as  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  under  the 
name  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  There  we  saw  also  that  the  occa- 
sional sporadic  cases  of  priniiir>'  or  "  idiopathic  "  meningitis  are  probably  identi- 
cal setiologically  with  those  of  epidemic  meningitis.  In  all  other  instances,  puru- 
lent meningitis  is  a  secondary  disease — that  is,  the  st>ccific  pus  roocus  (usually 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes),  ■which  excites  the  purulent  inflammation,  originates 
in  some  other  organ  primarily,  and  aifcfts  the  meninges  only  secondarily.  We 
should,  therefore,  seek  most  carefully  in  every  case  of  purulent  meningitis,  at 
the  bedside  and  more  particularly  at  the  autoi>sy,  to  discover  the  way  by  which 
the  pathogenic  virus  reached  the  meninges.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  the 
case  is  one  of  primary*  meningitis,  strictly  so  called,  until  \re  have  made  a  most 
careiul  examination  with  a  negative  result.  From  «  clinical  standpoint,  it  is  true 
that  many  eases  of  secondary  meningitis  do  seem  as  if  they  were  primary.  l>e- 
cause  not  infrequently  the  real  primary  disease  excites  insignificant  symptoms, 
or  perhaps  no  symptoms  at  all. 

Secondary  purulent  meningitis  is  due  most  frequently  to  disease  of  the  cranial 
bones,  and  in  particular  to  disease  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
with  the  auditory  apparatus  therein  contained.     If  we  consider  the  anatomical 
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relations  of  the  middle  and  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  we  can  easily  understand 
■why  inflammation  in  them  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  meningitis.  Usually 
it  is  a  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  itself  due  to  an  otitis 
media,  which  leads  to  an  irruption  into  the  cranial  cavity.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  take  place  through  the  thin  vault  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  It  may  also  extend 
from  the  mastoid  cells,  or  by  direct  propagation  along  the  sheaths  of  the  acousti.* 
or  facial  nerves,  or  along  the  vessels  which  lie  in  the  petroso-squamous  sxitwu 
The  dura  is  first  attacked,  and  then  the  pia.  In  many  instances,  the  neighborbg 
Tenous  sinuses  (transverse,  cavernous,  and  superior  petrosal)  transmit  the  iii- 
"flammation,  being  first  attacked  by  a  suppurative  thrombo-phlebitis.  Again,  ex- 
ceptionally, a  purulent  inflammation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  or  in 
the  orbital  cavity  (panophthalmitis)  may  lead  to  meningitis. 

Another  and  frequent  source  of  meningitis  is  found  in  the  various  in- 
juries of  the  cranium.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  there  is  an  open 
wound,  admitting  infectious  agents  which  are  susp)ended  in  the  air.  The  suppura- 
tion often  commences  in  the  spongy  texture  of  the  diploe.  thence  extending  to  the 
■dura  and  pia,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  a  purulent  thrombosis  of  some  sinus 
into  which  the  veins  of  the  diploe  enter.  It  was,  indeed,  often  affirmed  in  the 
past  that  we  could  have  a  traumatic  purulent  meningitis  w^ithout  any  open 
wound ;  but  this  is  not  easily  explained,  according  to  our  present  views  as  to  the ' 
origin  of  purulent  inflammations.  There  are  probably  in  every  case  small  wound* 
■of  the  skin,  which  are  perhaps  overlooked.  The  statements  are  also  to  be  rejected 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  striking  upon  an  uncovered  head,  may  exrit 
purulent  meningitis.  In  most  cases  of  fatal  sunstroke  we  find  marked  hyperemil^ 
of  the  meninges,  but  no  iuflanimation. 

Meningitis  may  have  an  intra-cranial  origin;  it  is  sometimes  the  sequel 
<^rebral  tibsoess.    No  matter  what  starts  the  abscess,  if  it  extends  to  the  surf-ictj 
of  the  brain,  it  causes  a  more  or  less  extensive  purulent  meningitis  at  that  imlui 
An  abscess  may  burst  into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the  infection  be  cut 
tied  from  that  point  to  the  pia  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

All  the  cases  thus  far  contemplated  allow  of  the  explanation  that  the  inflftrn- 
mation  reaches  the  meninges  by  direct  extension;  but  there  is  another  gmup  ni 
oases  where  the  agent  that  infects  the  pia  mnter  originatps  at  some  distant  part  of 
the  body,  and  is  probably  conveyed  by  the  bUxtd  or  Ij-niph  currents.  These  case? 
are  often  termed  metastatic  meningitis. 

Of  this  sort  is  the  secondary  meningitis  se^'n  in  connection  with  genuine  lobar 
pneumonia,  a  combination  already  discussed  (see  page  215).     The  meningitis  is 
also  sometimes  a  complication  of  empyema,  rarely  of  pyn?mia  and  septiofemin.  <^r 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  very  rarely  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  acute  exanth*^ 
mata  (small-pox,  scarlet  fever),  and  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.    In  earli 
"we  must,  of  course,  determine  whether  the  meningitis  may  not  have  a  conii'    ' 
link  between  itself  and  the  primary  disease,  such  as  otitis  in  scarlatina,  or  i' 
ondary  empyema  in  typhoid  fever. 

Patholopy. — For  the  pnthologieal  anatomy  of  purulent  meningitis,  we  maj 
refer  mainly  to  the  statements  made  on  page  112,  under  epidemic  meningitis,  for 
the  lesions  are  similar.    The  only  way  to  determine  whether  a  meningitis  is  sec- 
ondary or  primary  is  by  finding  or  failing  to  find  disease  in  neighboring  or  remntf 
parts,  for  example,  pneumonia.    The  seat  of  the  meningitis  will  vary  aecordinir 
to  that  of  the  primary  inflammation,  if  there  be  any.    If  the  meningitis  h  due  t" 
caries  of  the  petrous  bnne  or  to  jin  injury  of  the  skull,  the  purulent  exudation  i« 
usually  most  abundant  in   the  immediate  neighborh<x>d  of  the  primary  I  - 
lietween  the  pia  and  arachnnid,    Thenee  it  gradually  extends  along  the  surf, 
the  brain,  sometimes  chiefly  on  the  convexity  and  sometimes  at  the  base,    T>' 
jfeneral  it  may  be  .said  that  lioth  the  secondary  and  the  metastatic  varielu: 
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leuiugitis  as  n  rule  affect  the  convexity,  although  this  is  by  uo  means  invariably 

le  caso.    This  rule  explaiiis  why  these  cases  are  sometimes  termed  meningitis  of 

le  convexity,  in  contrast  to  tubcreulur  meningitis,  which  latter,  as  we  shall  liad. 

laa  a  preference  for  thu  b:ise  of  the  brain,  and  hence  is  called  basilar  menin- 

ritis.     The  spinal  pia  muter  is  soiuetimea  simultaneously  attacked,  but  not  so 

instantly  as  in  primary,  or  epidemic  meningitis.     The  bruin  is  almost  always 

luTolved — the  iuttmnuiutiun  extends  along  the  vessels  which  dip  from  the  pia 

Ucr  into  the  cerebral  parenrhyma.    It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  minute  ab- 

?s  or  ecchymoses  in  the  interior  of  the  brain.    The  whole  parenchyma  is  usu- 

moist,  a?dematous,  and  of  a  doughy  consistency.     The  meningeal  exudation 

exerts  upon  the  brain  a  pressure  which  gives  rise  to  important  symptoms;  by  it 

I  the  superficial  cerebral  couvtilutions  are  often  considerably  flattened.    The  lateral 

Iventricles  almost  always  contiiiii  more  or  less  sero-pus. 

I       Clinical  History, — So  varied  are  the  primary  diseases  which  may  entail  a  men- 
riugitis,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  disease  which  would  suit 
all  cases.    If  the  meningitis  cumes  on  during  the  course  of  pytemia,  pneumonia. 
_  or  some  other  severe  illness,  its  proper  symptoms  are  often  inextricably  confused 
hfirith  those  of  the  primary  trouble;  and  when  the  skull  or  the  brain  has  been 
^■mechanically  injured,  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  whether  a  meningitis  has  been 
excited,  liecause  the  trauma  may  of  itself  produce  such  serious  effects.     The  fol- 
lowing description,  therefore,  applies  chiefly  to  cases  of  apparently  primary  men- 
ingitis, or  to  cases  where  the  meningitis,  although  secondary,  is  well  marked. 
i         The  beginning  in  such  cases  may  be  sudden,  or  it  may  l)e  somewhat  insidious. 
'  Som»'times  the  grave  symptoms  appear  almost  at  cmoe,  accompanied  by  a  chili  and 
high  fever.     Sometimes  there  are  for  a  time  indefinite  and  more  or  less  ambigu- 
mOMs  prodrnmata,  but  almost  always  it  is  the  headache  which  first  attracts  atten- 
■  tion.     This  gr<'iws  worse  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  almost  always  becomes 
■rery  violent.    Exceptionally  it  may  be  intiignificant.    Not  infrequently  it  varies 
^considerably,  being  much  worse  at  some  hours  or  on  some  days  than  on  others, 
VThe  location  of  the  pain  is  sometimes  frontal,  sometimes  occipital,  and  sometimes 
Pover  the  whole  head.    Next  in  prominence  to  the  headache,  particularly  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  is  the  mental  disturbance.    The  patient  complains  of 
Tertigo,  becomes  dull  and  stupid,  or  begins  to  wander.    The  delirium  may  be  ex- 
tremely violent,  but  usually  there  is  depression  rather  than  exaltation,  and  the 
stupor  merges  into  coma.    That  the  headache  still  continues  may  be  inferred  from 
the  frequent  raising  of  the  hand  to  the  head  and  the  grimace  of  pain  whenever 
the  head  is  moved,  until  finally  the  noma  becomes  so  profound  th.it  even  these 
Teflex  actions  cense. 

ITJsually  these  gennral  cerebral  symptoms  are  attended  by  others  referable  to 
[the  particular  locality  affected.     The  neck  is  rigid.     Tliis  is  most  marked  when 
[the  posterior  fossa  and  the  medulla  are  affected.     Then  there  are  all  sorts  of 
"paralytic  or  irritative  symptoms  in  the  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves,  mainly 
due  to  lesions  of  the  nerves  where  they  emerge  from  the  base  of  the  brain ;  there 
is  derangement  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves,  as  shown  by  paralysis  or  nystagmus;  the 
pupils  are  unequal,  or  are  contracted  or  dilated,  and  do  not  react  to  light;  tlicre 
is  paresis  of  ihe  facial,  or  trismus,  or  grinding  of  the  teeth.     All  these  symptoms 
may  be  equally  pronounced  in  other  forms  of  n)cningitis.     Sometimes  we  can 
detect  optic  neuritis  with  the  ophtbiilmoscope.    Other  symptoms  are  due  to  cere- 
bral disturbance,  often  apparently  located  chiefly  in  the  cortex.    Thus  there  may 
■be   twitehings  of  individual  muscles,  or  even  genuine  convulsions   in   one   or 
Ktnore  limbs,  or  paralysis  of  one  extremity  or  of  half  the  br>dy.     Sometimes  the 
■autopsy  explains  these  phenomena,  but  often  we  fail  to  find  any  marked  ana- 
tomical lesion  to  cnrn-spotid  to  them,  and  are  oldiged  to  ascrilx?  them  to  circu- 
latory or  functional  derangement. 
C7 
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Of  the  remaining  symptoms,  the  fever  is  most  important.  Almost  always  t 
temperature  is  decidedly  elevated,  not  infrequently  reaching  104**  or  105"  (40*- 
40,5'^  C).  The  fever  is,  however,  very  irregular.  There  may  he  repeated  chilli 
with  great  elevations  of  temperature.  The  pulse  is  generally  rapid,  and  oftca 
somewhat  irregular.  Exception  ally  it  is  less  frequent  than  normal,  because  nl 
cerebral  compression.  Vumiting  is  not  a  rare  symptom,  particularly  at  first 
There  is  almost  invariably  constipation,  and  the  abdomen  is  often  tense  aod  con- 
cave. The  urine  is  scanty,  and  often  contains  a  trace  of  albumen.  Seconda 
diseases  are  sometimes  found  post  mortem,  such  as  lobular  pneumonia,  due  to 
inhalation  of  food  during  the  comatose  state. 

The  entire  course  of  the  disease  occupies  only  a  few  days  in  very  acute  cai 
and  scarcely  ever  e.xceeds  a  week  or  ten  days.     The  termination  is  almost  s 
to  be  fatal.    In  the  few  cases  of  recovery  which  have  been  reported  the  diagn< 
is  doubtful.    In  must  instances  deep  coma  precedes  death,  though  sometimes  it  is 
ushered  in  by  convulsions.     There  is  often  a  great  rise  of  temperature  (107.5^ 
42°  C,  or  higher)  before  the  close  of  life. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  purulent  meningitis  is  sometimes  pretty  e 
dent;  but  it  may  be  very  obscure,  so  that  we  can  not  always  avoid  confounding  i 
with  other  severe  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  pywmia.  and  gene 
tuberculosis.    In  general  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  any  variety  of  me: 
ingitis  are  intense  headache,  rapid  onset  of  grave  cerebral  disturbances,  delirium 
and  insensibility,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  disturbances  in  the  distribution  of 
the  cranial  nerves  (especially  impaired  motion  of  the  eyebuU  and  optic  neuritis 
These  last,  although  often  slight,  are  generally  present;  and  in  connection  wi 
these  separate  symptoms  we  must  also  always  consider  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  and  any  astiological  factors  which  may  exist.    Typhoid  fever  is  excluded-, 
by  its  usually  slower  onset,  the  greater  delay  in  the  appearance  of  grave  cereb; 
symptoms,  the  rose-spots,  the  greater  size  of  the  spleen,  the  characteristic  stool 
and  the  peculiar  fever-curve.    It  may  also  be  of  importance  in  diagnosis  that 
typhoid  fever  there  is  usually  no  leucoqytosis  of  the  blood,  since  in   purulent 
meningitis  the  number  of  Ipucocytes  in  the  blood  is  increased.     Severe  septic 
and  pynemic  diseases,  including  ulcerative  endocarditis,  likewise  excite  cereb 
diaturbiinccs  which  might  be  misleading,  b\it  these  diseases  are  to  be  recognizi 
by  their  wtiology  (external  wounds,  abortion,  etc.),  cutaneous  ecchymoses,  septi 
retinitis,  swelling  of  the  joints,  and  repeated  rigors.    Urfemia  may  also  simulfl 
meningitis.    Sometimes  the  character  of  the  urine,  and  the  predominance  of  coi 
vulsions,  will  set  us  right,  but  not  always.    We  may  state  in  conclusion  that  ever>' 
one   who   sees   many    cases    must    (like   ourselves)    repeatedly    have    met    with 
patients  presenting  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  and  acute  cerebral  affection  appa 
ently  primary,  without  demonstrable  cause,  and  seeming  to  justify  a  diagnosi 
of  meningitis,  but  yet  yielding  post  mortem  no  signs  of  disease  beyond  "  hyper- 
remia,"  "  oederaatous  swelling,"  and  sirailnr  changes  of  only  secondary  importan 
We  are  as  yet  wholly  unnble  to  explain  such  cases. 

Granting  that  meningitis  exists,  what  variety  is  present?     The  retiology  is  i 
great  help  in  answering  this  question.     We  should  endeavor  to  learn   whether 
there  bas  born  traumatism  or  some  old  enr  trouble.    It  is  well  to  employ  thf  :>"'   ' 
speeuhim.    We  can  not  sny  that  a  patient  has  epidemic  meningitis  unless  s^■^    ' 
cases  occur  simultaneously,  although  herpes  is  very  characteristic,  as  it  apt-    ' 
only  exceptionally  in  other  varieties.     [T/Umbar  puncture  may  sometimes  1m 
assistance  in   the  diiignosis, — K.]     Usually   tubercular  meningitis   also  can 
diagnosticated  only  by  means  of  the  wtiology.     Its  symptoms,  of  course,  are 
almost  all  particulars  identical  with  those  of  purulent  meningitis.     Someti 
however,  tubercles  can  be  detected  in  the  choroid  by  means  of  the  ophthalmi 
For  further  particulars  see  the  next  chapter. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  purulent  meningitis  is  almost  invariably  wholly 
mfavorable,  as  follciws  from  what  has  been  said  above.  In  the  reported  cases 
of  recovery  from  meningitis  the  diiignogis  niuat  be  determined  with  the  greatest 
caution,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  sporadic  cases  of  epidemic  diplococcus  men- 
ingitis may  terminate  favorably.  We  may  also  state  that  sometimes  in  severe 
infectious  diseases  "  meningitic  "  symptoms  may  appear  which  lead  ua  to  fear 
the  worst,  but  which  finally  disappear.  In  acute  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  especially  in  the  young,  meningitic  symptoms  (headache,  stupor) 
sometimes  set  in,  which  also  seem^  threatening,  but  which  disappear.  It  is,  of 
course,  usually  impossible  to  determine  positively  the  anatomical  processes  in 
such  cases. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  the  diflFerent  forms  of  meningitis  varies  but 
little.  Locally,  the  favorite  remedies  are  ice  applied  to  the  head,  which  should 
be  shaved  if  practicable,  and  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches  behind  the  ears 
or  on  the  temples.  Many  physicians  recommend  cutting  off  the  hair  and  rubbinj? 
in  antimonial  ointment,  or  applying  ethereal  tincture  of  iodine.  .We  have  never 
tried  this.  Cool  baths  with  douching  can  not  be  employed  unless  the  patient  can 
be  moved  without  too  much  pain.  For  violent  pain  or  great  restlessness  we  must 
use  narcotics.  The  best  is  morphine  subrutaneoualy.  We  can  not  hope  for  rauch 
benefit  from  other  internal  remedies,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium  or  calomel. 

Prophylaxis  demands,  above  all,  prompt  recoxLTse  to  the  otologist  for  aural 
trouble  of  any  kind,  and  strictly  antiseptic  treatment  of  all  injuries  of  the  skull. 
Even  in  cases  of  meningitis  that  have  already  begun,  surgical  interference 
(trephining  the  mastoid,  etc)  may  perhaps  often  check  the  advance  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  lead  to  recovery. 


CHAPTER   in 
TUBERCniiAIl  KEIUNGITIS 

.ffitiology.— Tuberculosis  of  the  leptomeningea  is  always  a  secondary  aflFec- 
tion — a  sequel  to  previously  existing  tubercular  disease  of  some  other  organ. 
Why  the  pia  mater  should  be  so  often  singled  out  for  secondary  infection  with 
the  tubercular  vims,  or  what  path  that  virus  traverses  to  reach  the  pia, 
we  can  hardly  say.  We  can  merely  state  what  the  other  tubercular  diseases 
are,  which,  as  experience  shows,  entail  tuborcular  meningitis  moat  frequently. 
These  primary  affections  may  be  of  themselves  productive  of  grave  clinical 
phenomena,  the  meningitis  merely  adding  to  the  complex'ity  of  the  pio 
tnre.  Again,  the  primary  trouble  may  not  have  betrayed  itself  at  all,  or  its 
symptoms  may  have  been  long  .igo  nrrt^stcd,  so  that  the  meningitis  seems  to  be 
a  primary  disease.  In  some  cases  even  the  most  careful  examination  will  fail  to 
detect  the  origin  of  the  trouble. 

Tubercular  meningitis  is  oftenest  n  sequel  tn  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  may 
appear  as  a  termina!  complication  in  cases  of  advanced  phthisis,  or  it  may  come 
on  while  the  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  are  as  yet  very  slight.  Next  in  order  as  a 
caTisative  affection  comes  tubercular  pleurisy.  This  origin  is  not  infrequent.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  most  rjiHPs  of  apparently  primary  pleurisy  are  due  to  tuber- 
cle. This  statement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  exceptional  for  the 
symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  to  supervene  suddenly  upon  what  had  seemed 
to  be  genuine  convalescence  from  pleurisy.  In  children,  and  sometimes  in  adults, 
the  vinia  may  be  carried  to  the  meninges  from  cheesy,  tubercular,  bronchial  or 
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mesenteric  fe'lands,  or  from  tubercular  or  "  fungous "  disease  of  the  bonea  or 
joints.  Another  danger  to  adults  iii  tubercular  disease  of  the  genito-urinary 
apparatus.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  a  single  large  tubercle  in  (he  brain  may 
lead  to  miliary  tuberciilusis  of  the  meninges.  In  short,  we  see  tluit  it  is  not 
impossible  for  imy  tubercular  infiltration,  wherever  situated,  to  conununicat'.' 
infection  cither  to  the  aieninges  alone  (in  some  remarkjible  way),  or  simul- 
taneously to  them  and  many  other  organs.  In  this  latter  case,  where  in  all  proba- 
bility the  bluod  carries  the  virus  through  tJje  system,  the  meningitis  i&  men-ly 
a  part  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis  (see  page  261)»  while  in  tJie  former  case 
the  reason  why  the  uieuinges  are  exclusively  or  primarily  affected  depends  upon 
the  special  form  of  the  iufectioii ;  but  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  vrav 
by  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  reach  the  meninges.  We  are  ourselves  dispose*!  in 
suspect  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  the  infectious  material  first  enUT>  thf 
arachnoid  sac  of  the  spinal  cord  tlir'>ugh  (he  lymph  sheaths  of  the  nerves  (e.g., 
the  intercostal  nerves),  and  thence  extends  upward  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  attack  ascribed  to  such  causes  aa  over-exertion»  mental 
excitement,  traumatism,  etc. ;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  these  can  not  be 
properly  regarded  ns  a^tiological  factors,  and  that  usually  they  are  merely  coin- 
cidences. Age,  however,  does  have  an  influence;  children  are  much  oftener  at- 
tacked than  adults,  althrtugh  the  latter  also  are  liable  to  the  disease. 

Patholog'y, — As  in  tnbereulnsi.s  of  serous  membranes,  so  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
pia,  there  arc  two  effeiMs  of  infection  to  be  distinguished  from  ei\ch.  other:  (1) 
the  development  of  the  specific  new  growth — that  is,  of  miliary  tubercles;  and  (2) 
the  inflammation.  The  relative  degree  of  these  two  varies.  Sometiniee 
tubercles  are  very  abundant  and  the  inflammatory  exudation  comparoti^ 
scanty;  and  in  other  cases  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  although  relali'^ 
few  tubercles  are  discoverable.  The  tubercles  are  usually  found  in  gre.it 
number  along  the  course  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  therefore  chiefly  iu 
furrows  and  clefts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  the  Assure  of  Sylvius,  at 
chiasma,  the  pons,  the  medulla,  and  the  corebdlum.  And,  in  general,  the  basei 
the  brain  is  usually  more  afl"ectcd  than  the  convexity — hence,  as  we  have  said, 
name  of  "  basilar  meningitis."  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Wf 
very  often  find  that  the  region  supplied  by  one  or  more  arteries  suffers  above 
other  parts;  this  must  be  due  to  the  manner  of  infection.  The  infliimrantory 
lesions  consist  of  hyperre'niia,  usually  well  marked,  and  a  sero-gelatinous  eiuHn- 
tion  of  variable  amount.  That  this  exudation  is  partly  t'<»llulur  can  always  U- 
proved  by  the  microscope,  and  often  oven  macroscopically  from  the  groat  cl«Mi<li- 
ness  of  the  pia;  but  still  we  seldom  find  enough  to  justify  us  in  calling  the  prr 
cess  one  of  genuine  purulent  inflammation.  Small  hjcmorrhjiges  into  the  pia  »rt 
quite  often  found.  The  brain  itself  is  usually  flattened  from  the  pressure  of  lie 
meningeal  exudation.  Often  the  inflammation  involves  the  brnin-aubst.snc"' 
itself,  as  shown  microscopically  by  tubercles,  inflammatory  changes,  and  caplllarr 
haemorrhages.  The  ventricles  usually,  although  not  invariably,  contain  a  hydiv'- 
cephalic  effusion.  This  led  earlier  observers  to  term  the  di.sease  "acute  1 
cephalus."  The  effusion  is  serous,  but  generally  turbid  from  cellular  cunstit. 
and  not  infrequently  tinged  with  blood.  The  choroid  plexus  is  engorged,  and  i: 
may  present  tubercles.  The  spinal  cord,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  shares  in  tiw. 
tubercular  disease.  Here,  too,  we  find  inflammation  of  the  pia  and 
tubercles. 

Clinical  History. — Tubercular  meningitis  almost  always  begins  urith  n  pn>- 
dromal  stoge,  which  is  often  brief,  but  which  may  last  one  or  two  weeks,  or  even 
longer.     The  patient  rany  be  appamntly  well  (ride  .supra)  imtil  this  com^  on,  m 
he  may  hnve  already  shown  signs  of  some  other  tubercular  affection.     IT*^'  ' 
feels  somewhat  ill  at  any  rate,  and  begins  to  complain  of  headache,  woree  ni  >■  i  ■ 
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than  at  others.  There  is  anorexia  and  verj'  often  cHitiHtipatioii.  Another 
freqaent  prodrome  is  an  attack  of  vumiting.  which  may  or  may  nut  recur.  Sleep 
ia  disturbed,  either  by  the  headache  or  by  a  certain  g-eneral  restlessness.  We  have 
occasionally  met  with  caaes  where  the  illness  began  with  pronounctjd  mental  dis- 
turbance. The  patient  became  irrational  and  said  and  did  queer  thinps,  and  then 
a  few  days  later  there  appeared  distinctive  meningeal  symptoms.  In  two  pa- 
tients, who  were  hard  drinkers,  the  disease  began  just  like  delirium  tremens. 

After  an  initial  jxriod  of  variable  duration,  the  general  health  becomes  more 
and  more  impaired.  The  headache  increases.  The  patient  takes  to  his  bed,  begins 
to  be  delirious,  and  soon  pri'sents  well-marked  symptoms  of  grave  brain  trouble. 
Intelligence  becomes  more  and  nuire  impaired.  The  patient  is  sleepy,  and  he  can 
be  roused  imperfectly  by  the  voice,  if  at  all.  At  the  same  time  he  is  usually  quite 
restless  at  first,  grasping  at  invisible  objects  in  the  air,  picking  the  bed-clothes, 
and  continually  moving  his  legs.  The  delirium  may  be  low  or  noisy;  the  patient 
may  keep  up  a  constant  singing,  screaming,  or  whistling.  The  persistence  of 
the  headache  even  in  this  stage  is  shown  by  the  facial  contortions  and  complaints 
of  the  sufferer,  whenever  there  is  a  temporary  approach  to  consciousness.  There 
is  also,  as  a  rule,  decided  tenderness  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  on  pressure,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  great  stiffnest*  of  the  neck.  Sometimes  there  is  stiffness 
of  the  entire  spinal  column,  and  pain  in  the  same.  This  is  etirtainly  due  to  the 
coincident  spinal  meningitis. 

Another  group  of  syraptoras  in  the  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  iden- 
tical with  those  seen  in  other  forms  of  meningitis.  Ptosis  is  not  infrequent, 
on  one  or  both  sides,  due  to  paresis  of  the  motor  oculi.  There  is  strabismus, 
either  internal  or  external.  Symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  nerves  governing  the 
movements  of  the  eye  are  very  frequent,  esi)Ocially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  we  see  alow  involuntary  lateral  inovemGnts  of  the  eyeballs,  and  Mome- 
times  nystagmus.  The  pupils  are  often  unequal;  they  may  be  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted, and  often  they  undergo  marked  and  repeated  variations  in  size.  The  re- 
action of  the  pupils  to  light  is  usually  sluggish,  and  it  may  be  absent.  With  the 
ophthalmoscope  we  find  not  infrequently  neuritis,  or  choked  disk.  In  some  in- 
stances, but  not  in  all,  we  find  also  tubercles  in  the  chnrnid.  which,  of  course, 
greatly  assists  diag^nosis.  Sometimes  there  is  occasional  twitching  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  facial  nerve,  or  a  slip-ht  tonic  contraction,  or  again  paresis  on  one  side. 
The  natural  explanation  of  all  these  phenomena  is  that  the  nerve-trunks  are  inter- 
fered with  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation  or 
hy  participation  in  the  inflammatory  process,  or  by  the  minute  bffimorrhages 
which  sometimes  take  place  into  the  sheath  of  the  nerves. 

Disturbances  in  the  extremities  may  be  caused  hy  various  lesions.  Motor 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  apparently  referable  for  the  most  part  to  changes  in 
the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Wc  see  occasional  twitching'  of  larger  or  smaller  irronps 
of  muscles,  or  rarely  convnlaiona.  These  latter  may  be  unilateral,  or  limited 
to  a  single  ext^pmit3^  Sometimes  there  is  well-marked  paresis  of  one  half  the 
body  or  paralysis  of  one  limb,  or  there  may  be  aphasia,  althoup-h  it  is  only  in  a 
part  of  the  cases  that  we  find  post  mortem  any  lesion  which  explains  these  3>Tnp- 
toms.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  particularly  large  collection  of  tubercles 
in  certain  places  upon  the  cortex  cerebri,  occasioning  a  local  compression  or  an 
inflammatory  tedema,  which  in  its  turn  excites  the  phenomena  mentioned,  Romo- 
times  the  brain-snbstanco  itself  is  found  in  a  state  of  red  softening  underneath 
these  spots.  Another  not  very  rare  symptom  is  a  peculiar  stiffness  of  the  limbs, 
due  either  to  direct  irritation  or  to  reflex  action.  The  reflexes  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  generally  exaggerated  at  first,  but  later  on  become  diminished,  and 
finally  abolished.  The  reflexes  upon  one  side  may  bo  more  vigorous  than  upon  the 
other.     As  to  sensation,  it  is  hard  to  reach  definite  conclusions,  because  of  the 
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patient's  stupor.     Sometimes  there  is  well-marked  cutaneous  hypenesthesia,  pSSG 
ably  referable  to  an  implication  of  the  spinal  cordi  iu  the  process. 

The  behavior  of  the  pulse  and  temperature  is  interesting.    The  temperature 
is  usually  elevated,  but  often  only  to  a  slight  extent — that  is.  varying:  between 
100.5"  and  102°  (38"  and  39"  C).    Often  the  temperature  falls  quite  low,  only  to 
rise  again,  the  alternations  being;  at  irregular  intervals.    Exceptionally  tbe  tem- 
perature may  remain  high  (104°  F.,  40°  C.)  most  of  the  time.    Toward  the  end, 
there  ia  usually  a  decided  change  in  temf)eratuTe,  either  upward  or  downward. 
In  many  instances  there  is  a  very  low  temperature  before  death ;  in  two  cases  we 
have  seen  a  temperature  of  87.8°  (31°  C).    Or  the  temperature  may  rise  to  106' 
(41°  0.)  or  higher  just  before  death.    The  pulse  is  often  abnormally  slow  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  even  numbering  only  40  to  50  beats  per  minute.    Thi»y 
is  referable  without  doubt  to  the  increased  intra-cranial  pressure.    Later  ou  the] 
pulse  becomes  small  and  rapid.    The  transition  may  be  very  sudden.    Tbe  vagutj 
is  at  first  irritated,  and  then  paralyzed.    The  pulse  is  often  irregular. 

Reapiration  is  generally  moderately  accelerated.     If  the  breathing  is  ve 
deep  and  rapid,  we  should  always  think  of  simultaneoiis  miliary  tuberculosis  ofi 
the  lungs.     Toward  the  close  of  the  disease  the  respiration  often  assumes  thftl 
Cheyne- Stokes  type :  there  is  a  long  pause,  followed  by  very  superficial  and  gentle 
respiration,  which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  then  diminishes  again. 
and  is  succeeded  by  another  complete  pause.    This  symptom  is  nlways  most  omi-* 
nous,  for  it  indicates  that  the  excitability  of  the  n.'spiratorj-  center  is  alreadyj 
greatly  inipnired. 

Symptoms  referable  to  still  other  organs  are  few.  Vomiting  is  rare  in 
later  stages  of  the  disease.  The  abdomen  often  presents  a  **  boat-shaped  "  concat 
ity,  as  the  result  of  tonic  muscular  contraction,  and  is  hard  and  tense.  There  il 
almost  always  constipation.  The  spleen  may  be  somewhat  enlarged.  The  urii 
sometimes  contains  u  trace  of  albumen.  On  account  of  the  drowsiness,  it  is  usii 
ally  voided  in  the  bed  or  retained  iu  the  bladder.  Almost  invariably  there  ia  rapidj 
marasmus. 

The  entire  duration  of  tubercular  meningitis  varies  somewhat,  chiefly  l»iN:;aU(i 
of  the  varied  length  of  the  first  stage.  When  the  disease  is  once  fully  develof 
the  illness  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  to  ten  days  longer.  Frequently  tl 
illness  is  divided  into  three  stages:  1.  The  stage  of  cerebral  irritation,  with  he»<3 
ache,  stiff  neck,  vomiting,  and  delirium;  2.  The  stage  of  cerebral  comprcssiol 
due  chiefly  to  the  hydrocephalus,  rind  causing  drowsiness,  slowness  of  the  puh 
paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nen.es,  hemiplegia,  etc.;  nnd  3.  The  paralytic  9t:i| 
presenting  deep  coma,  relaxation  of  the  previously  contracted  muscles,  accelerate 
pulse,  and  marked  variations  of  temperature.  Such  a  division  is  ton  diagrat 
matic  to  correspond  accurately  to  the  real  phenomena,  but  it  will,  nevertheless' 
often  aid  xia  in  getting  a  general  idea  of  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  termination  of  tubercular  meningitis  seems  to  be  inevitably  fat< 
Sooner  or  later  the  piitient  loses  consciousness  completely,  his  pulse  grows  vet 
small  and  rapid,  his  respirntions  irre^ilar  and  intermittent  (Clu'yne-Stokes).  Ill 
temperature,  as  we  have  said,  either  rises  hiprh  or  falls  far  below  normal,  and 
finally,  death  is  ushered  in  by  a  paralysis  of  nil  the  vital  fimctions.  A  f€ 
physicians  have  reported  cases  of  recovery;  but  was  the  diagnosis  correct?  Whi| 
we  would  by  no  means  absolutely  deny  th;it  recovery  from  tubercular  menitigil 
might  occur,  it  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  to  prove,  in  any  particular  il 
stance,  that  such  n  thing  had  happened. 

Tubercular  Meningitis  in  Children. — The  discnse  is  so  prone  to  attack 
dren  that  it  seems  desirable  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  about  the  pecuUaritiBS 
the  affection  ns  observed  in  them. 

Often  the  little  patient  is  pale  and  weakly,  with  tubercular  antp<»edent5;  ha 
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sometimes  apparently  healthy  iind  vigorous  children  are  attacked.  Tubercular 
meningitis  may  be  the  sequel  of  measles,  whuopiu^'-cough,  or  some  other  disease, 
which  has  occasioned  the  development  of  the  tubercular  process.  Uaxially  the 
severer  symptoms  are  preceded  by  a  rather  long  prodromal  stage  (a  week  or  ten 
days),  which  often  does  not  forebode  the  severity  of  the  disease  that  is  liegin- 
ning.  The  child  looks  pale,  has  a  poor  appetite,  grows  thiu,  is  restless  in  his  sleep, 
is  out  of  humor  and  cries  during  the  day,  is  often  tired  and  sleepy,  does  not  play 
naturally,  the  tongue  is  coated  and  the  bowels  constipated.  The  second  stage  is 
^nerally  ushered  in  by  headache  and  vomiting.  The  buiidache  is  not  very  often 
violent;  but  children  complain  with  remarkable  frequency  of  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men and  chest.  The  cause  of  this  symptom  is  unknown.  The  pulse  is  almost 
invariably  slow,  often  somewhat  irregular  and  whirring  (that  is,  as  if  it  trembled 
beneath  the  finger),  and  it  frequently  undergoes  surprisingly  rapid  changes  in 
rate — for  example,  varying  twenty  or  more  lieats  inside  of  u  few  hours.  Very 
early  the  child  becomes  dull  and  drowsy.  Frequently  it  emits  a  peculiar  deep 
sigh,  or  that  sudden  loud  scream  or  "  cephalic  cry  "  which  physicians  long  ago 
learned  to  recognize  and  fear.  The  8>Tnptoms  referable  to  the  cranial  nerves  and 
the  nervous  disturbances  in  the  Hmbs  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  adults.  Strahis- 
mua  is  almost  constant.  Ter>^  oftf^n  there  are  trismus,  and  a  distinctly  audible 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  mont  distressing  to  the  by-standers.  Trotissenu  laid  weight 
upon  the  appearance  of  red  spots  (laches  cerehrales)  upon  the  skin  after  it  has 
been  mechanically  irritated;  but  these  have  no  diagnostic  value.  They  are  due 
to  increased  reflex  action,  and  are  seen  in  all  sorts  of  acute  diseises.  The  fever 
is  irregular  throughout  and  generally,  as  in  adults,  not  very  higli,  100**  to  lOS'* 
{SS^'-SD**  C).    Respiration  is  usually  rapid,  and  often  is  irregulir. 

The  change  from  bad  to  worse  is  almost  always  announced  by  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  puke-rate,  to  IfiO  or  200.  The  child  becomes  completely  comatose.  Very 
often  there  are  repeated  epileptiform  convulsions,  either  universal  or  affecting 
single  extremities.    Death  is  usually  preceded  by  a  decided  rise  in  temperature. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  symptoms  are  pronounced,  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis 
ia  easy,  and  we  have  merely  to  determine  just  what  variety  is  before  us.  That 
the  disease  is  due  to  tuberculosis  is  never  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
meningeal  s.^'mptoms  themselves,  but  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the  cetiology, 
if  that  be  discoverable.  Here,  as  in  all  tubercular  diseases,  we  have  chiefly  to  re- 
gard (1)  heredity  and  (2)  the  evidence  of  previous  or  existing  tubercular  affec- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Under  this  second  head  am  to  be  considered 
scrofula,  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  pulmonary  tutx^mdoHis,  pleurisy,  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  genitals  or  of  the  choroid.  If  our  search  be  unsuccessful,  we 
may  sometimes  get  a  hint  of  the  truth  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient: for  example,  he  may  be  pale,  or  narrow-ehested.  And,  again,  the  absence 
of  trauma,  aural  disease,  or  epidemic  meningitis  will  inake  tuberculosis  more 
probable. 

In  its  early  stages,  or  when  it  varies  from  the  usual  course,  tubercular  menin- 
gitis may  be  verj'  diflicult  to  diagnosticate.  This  is  particularly  true  when  tbt* 
patient  is  a  child.  The  early  malaise  and  vomiting  are  Ireiited  as  "  ordinary 
gastric  catarrh"  until  the  grave  cerebral  symptoms  disclose  the  mistake  in  diag- 
nosis. In  such  cases  we  should  be  careful  not  to  disregard  the  initial  slowness 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  This  ahme  should  make  our  prognosis  guarded. 
The  fever  may  be  prominent  at  the  commencement,  and  tempt  us  to  call  the  case 
one  of  incipient  tj-phoid  fever;  and.  indeed,  the  correct  diagnosis  is  often  impos- 
sible until  the  disease  develops  further.  In  regard  to  this,  see  the  preceding 
chapter  on  purulent  meninprifis,  where  the  exclusion  of  severe  septic  diseases  and 
of  uraemia  is  also  considered. 

Before  the  autopsy  we  must  remain  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  number 
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and  diatribution  of  the  tuberck's,  the  existcncje  of  a  large  effusion  into  the  laleral 
ventricles,  etc.  We  are  often  amazed  at  the  post-mortera  examination  by  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  lesions.  Paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  (eyw. 
face)  implies  that  the  base  of  the  brain  is  gravely  affected.  If  such  syraptoras  ore 
absent,  and  there  are  mental  disturbances,  and  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  dis- 
played in  the  extremities,  we  are  led  tc>  infer  meningitis  of  the  convexity.  If  the 
nervous  diaurdcr  be  mainly  unilateral,  we  may  assume  that  one  hemispbero  is 
more  Hflecttd  than  the  other- 
Treatment. — However  hopeless  the  prospect,  we  are  nevertheless  bound  U* 
employ  nil  lln.'  remedies  at  our  command,  as  in  other  forms  of  meningitis.  Abiwe 
all,  we  should  be  thorough  in  applying  ice  to  the  head,  and  we  may  also  try  in- 
unctions of  iodoform  ointment  to  the  shaven  scalp,  and  lukewarm  baths  wiih 
douching.  The  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  (especially  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  back)  has  also  been  recommended.  The  most  common  internal  remedies  «»* 
calomel — half  a  gniin  to  a  grain  (gramme  0.03-0.05)  for  a  child  every  two  houw— 
and  infusion  of  senna.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  also  l>e  freely  given,  fifteen 
grains  daily  to  a  child,  and  two  or  three  times  as  much  to  an  adult.  Whether 
it  does  liny  goml  is  extrt^mely  doubtful.  If  the  patient  is  very  restless,  nriroutic* 
are  indispens.nble.  Stimulants  are  often  given  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
but  generally  without  effect. 

About  prophylaxis,  we  need  merely  refer  to  the  general  statements  on  page 
254,  in  regard  to  prophylaxis  from  the  various  tubercular  diseases. 
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rMIAPTER  IV 
OF    THE    CEREBRAL    SINUSES 


iEtiology  and  Pathology, — The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  sometimes  prese 
a  thr«>mbnsi.s,  under  cireumi»tancp?v  .*;imilftr  to  tliose  which  induce  the  same  process 
in  other  veins.  The  most  frequent  occasion  for  such  thrombosis  is  marasmus, 
however  brought  about,  with  the  accompanying  feebleness  of  circulation.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  those  not  very  rare  cases  found  among  wretched  and  ill- 
nourished  children  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  also  in  patients  with  phthisis, 
canrer.  etc.  We  must  note  in  particular  that  in  severe  nnsemio  conditions  (esj*'- 
cially  in  chlorosis)  sinus  thrombosis  is  comparatively  common. 

Half  woy  between  marantic  thrombosis  and  the  inflanmiatory  variety  imme- 
diately to  be  described,  come  those  cases  which  are  seen  in  typhoid  fever  .tnd 
other  severe  acute  infectious  disenses.  Here  {he  sfjecific  virus  apparently  play.- 
an  important  part  (just  as  in  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein),  although  voty 
likely  the  cardiac  weakness  also  promotes  the  thrombosis. 

Genuine  inflammatory  thrombosis  (thrombophlebitis) — that  is.  thrombosis  in 
eonucction  with  real  phlebitis  of  the  sinus — is  almost  always  due  to  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  some  neighboring  part.  The  most  fruitful  cause  is  sap- 
puratinn  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  result  of  otitis  or  caries. 
This  spreads  to  the  walls  of  the  transverse  or  petrosal  sinuses,  which  are  close  by. 
Also  wounds,  necrosis,  or  other  affections  of  ntber  cranial  bones  may  excite  throm- 
bosis; likewise,  although  seldom,  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  of  thr 
head  and  face,  large  furuncles  or  erysipelatous  abscesses,  may  produce  the  snino 
result.  The  reason  wliy  sinus  thrombosis  may  arise  from  tie  causes  Inst  men- 
tioned lies  in  the  fact  that  the  external  veins  of  the  skull  are  also  connected  with 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  by  means  of  the  emissary  veins  of  Santorini.     It  is 
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easy  to  understand  that  purulent  thrfimbophlebitis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  is 
often  found  assoointod  with  purulent  meningitis  or  brain  abscess. 

Thrombosis  due  to  marasmus  is  nifist  frequently  found  in  the  superior  longri- 
tudinal  and  transverse  sinuses,  while  the  iniiammatory  variety  usiially  occupies 
either  the  transverse,  petrosal,  or  cavernous  sinuses.  Of  course  the  thrombus 
may  grow  out  from  its  original  sinus  into  neighboring  ones.  Impnrtnnt  clinical 
symptoms  are  caused  by  seoundary  venous  sttisis  in  the  veins  whirh  etnpfy  into 
the  occluded  sinus.  These  symptoms  are  most  pronounced  when  the  longitudinal 
sinus  is  aff«'<*J*'<l ;  objut-tivoly,  wc  find  the  meningeal  veins  which  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  distended  and  tortuous;  and  often  there  are  extensive  meningeal 
ecchj'mosea.  Even  the  cerebnd  parenchyma  beneath  shows  distinct  evidence  of 
passive  congestion,  and  minute  capillary  htemorrhages  have  been  n»peatedly 
found  in  it. 

Symptoms. — In  some  instances  moderate  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses 
has  been  found  post  mortem,  although  there  had  been  no  symptom  suggesting  it 
before  death.  In  other  cases  the  thrombosis  does  excite  undeniable  cerebral  dis- 
order, but  the  symptoms  are  so  general  and  ambiguous  that  the  most  we  can  do 
is  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  clot  without  being  at  all  certain  about  it.  Sinus 
thrombosis  in  marantic  children  usually  causes  coma,  stiffness  of  the  neck  and 
back,  strabismus,  nystagmus,  and  sumelimes  clonic  spasms  in  the  face  and  limbs. 
The  symptoms  in  adults  are  similar,  comprising  headache,  drowsiness,  occasion- 
ally delirium,  sometimes  coma,  and  varying  symptoms  of  irritation  or  of  paraly- 
sis in  the  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves  (nystagmus,  strabismus,  triamu-i) 
and  in  the  extremities.  Out  even  nil  these  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  lUiike 
the  diagnosis  certain.  They  must  be  re-enforced  by  certain  other  phennmena 
more  distinctly  referable  to  the  peeulinr  eircvilnlnry  disturhances  nceasiuned 
by  the  thrombosis.  Occlusion  of  the  cavernous  sinus  sometimes  excites  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  stasis  in  the  ophthalmic  veins.  Thus  the  retina  may  \ye 
seen  through  the  ophthalmoscoi)e  to  be  passively  congested,  there  is  oedema  of 
eyelids  and  the  conjunctiva,  the  eyeball  is  unusually  prominent,  and  the  frontal 
vein  is  distended.  In  case  of  an  inflammatory  thrombosis,  the  poriphlehitic  swell- 
ing may  cnu.se  symptoms  in  the  distribution  of  the  neighboring  nerves,  especially 
paresis  of  the  ocuto-motor  or  nbducens,  or  trigeminal  neuralgia.  In  thrombosis 
of  the  transverse  sinus  an  fledematrvus  swelling  is  f>eeasionally  seen  behind  the 
ear,  near  the  mastoid  process.  If  the  clot  projects  into  the  petrosal  sinus  or  even 
actually  into  the  internal  jugular,  the  lower  part  of  this  vein  collapses.  And  inas- 
much as  the  external  jugidnr  can  empty  itself  with  unusual  ease  into  the  unfilled 
internal  jugular  vein,  the  external  jugular  is  also  affected  and  becomes  less 
prominent  upon  the  affected  than  upon  the  nurraal  side.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
possible  to  feel  the  thrombus  in  the  internal  jugular.  Such  thrombosis  causes 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  neck  on  the  nffet>ted  "^ide.  When  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus  is  blocked  up,  there  are  symptoms  of  nasal  engorgement  (epistaxis). 
and  distention  of  the  veins  about  the  temples,  which  veins  are  connected  with  the 
longitudinal  sinus  by  emissary  veins.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  all  these 
special  symptoms  are  comparatively  rare,  and  often  difficult  of  demonstration 
even  when  present. 

Primary  thrombosis  of  the  tran-^verse  sinus  with  extensicm  of  the  clot  into  the 
rense  magna?  Galeni,  thus  fMusiug  internal  hydrocephalus,  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  the  chlorottc.  The  clinical  picture  consists  of  the  rapid  «»ns<?t  of 
severe  cerebral  sjTiiptoms  (hendHche.  vomiting,  somnolence),  which  r.ipitlly  pm- 
gres-s  to  deep  sopor  and  lead  to  death  in  a  few  days.  When  vmilnteral  paralysis 
and  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  occur  (choreic  twitohings,  epileptiform 
attacks),  they  are  due  in  part  to  ha?mon"hages  from  stasis  in  the  brnin  substance. 

The  symptoms  become  more  complex  where  there  is  a  suppurative  phlebitis. 
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because  there  ai-e  usually  pytemic  symptoms  as  the  disease  progresses.  Tbiw, 
there  may  be  rigors  umJ  high  fever,  pulmonary  abscess,  suppurative  arthritis,  etc 
We  have  alreiidy  meutioued  the  combiuatiou  of  thrombosis  of  a  siuus  with  puru- 
lent meningitis  or  brniu  abscess. 

The  prognosis  is  akuost  alwaj's  bad,  both  because  of  the  nature  of  the  causa- 
tive disease  and  because  of  the  grave  cerebral  derangemeut  or  the  secondarj 
pyjKmia.  Spontaneous  recovery  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare.  The  nervous  symptunut 
may  last  at  times  only  a  week  or  two,  but  they  may  extend  over  several  months. 

Treatment  in  most  cases  must  be  purely  symptomatic.  Only  when  a  purulent 
sinus  thrombosis  follows  car  disease  can  surgical  intt?rferenee  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  details  of  such  treatment  are  to  be  found  in  the  text>books  of 
operative  aural  surgery. 


«ECTION  n 
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CHAPTER  I 


DISTTJRBANCES    OF    CIBCXTLATION    IN    THE    BBAIN 

i  Ctrfbrnl  llyjtr.rainia.      Carebrisl  An<rini(l\ 

It  is  presumable  that  so  sensitive  an  organ  as  the  brain  is  much  influenced 
even  by  slight  disturbances  of  circulation ;  but  as  yet  we  have  comparatively  little 
knowiedge  of  the  production  and  character  of  such  disturbances,  their  very  exist- 
ence being  very  difficult  to  demonstrate.  There  are  many  instances  where  markpd 
cerebral  symptoms  justify  the  assumption  that  the  brain  is  in  some  abnormal 
condition,  where  yet  there  are  many  arguments  against  any  marked  ans- 
tom^ical  lesion.  Here  we  surmise  that  there  is  some  circulatory  derangeinetit, 
although  we  have  no  actual  and  direct  arguments  to  rely  upon.  For  exarople, 
we  refer  to  this  cause  certain  cases  of  headache,  of  sensations  of  pressure  in  tbf 
head,  of  vertigo,  of  general  hypera^sthesia,  and  of  that  protean  and  ncverthelesa 
easily  distinguishable  disease  known  as  cerebral  neurasthenia  C<?.  v.).  At  present, 
however,  wo  can  not  determine  how  far  circulatory  disturbances  are  actually  con- 
cerned in  these  cases,  or  of  what  kind  they  are,  or  whether  there  may  not  be 
inirely  functional  disease  of  the  brain  entirely  independent  of  changes  in  the 
blood-vessels. 

Certain  groups  of  cerebral  symptoms,  which  come  on  in  paroxysms,  seem  the 
most  clearly  referable  of  all  to  circulatory  disturbance.  There  can  hardly  be  it 
doubt  that  the  phenomenon  known  as  faint intr  or  syncope  is  due  to  sudden  cere- 
bral ancemia.  As  is  well  known,  fainting  is  usually  the  result  of  a  clearly  demon- 
strable cause.  Frequent  and  familiar  causes  are  emotional  excitement,  terror, 
unusual  psychical  impressions  (like  the  sight  of  blood),  the  influence  of  great 
heatt  or  great  phj'sical  strain,  as  by  long  standing.  The  condition  of  the  stomach 
has  certainly  a  great  influence  in  many  cases.  There  are  many  persons  who,  if 
they  go  long  beyond  the  itsual  time  without  eating  (particularly  if  they  iro  with- 
out breakfast),  are  very  liable  to  .syncope.  Some  individuals  are  especially  sub- 
ject to  fainting  fits.  Such  jwrwons  are  often  slight  and  aniemic  (for  example. 
convalescents),  but  some  are  in  appearance  robust  and  vigorous.  Many  childrun 
are  subject  to  fainting. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  cerebral  aniemia  in  all  these  cases  is  doubtfyl. 
Mental  excitement  is  usually  supposed  to  lead,  in  fainting,  to  a  contraction  of  the 


r 

f  minute  cerebral  arteries.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  in  these  cases  also,  as 
in  others,  sudden  cardiac  weakness  is  one  factor,  although,  if  so,  it  is  strange 
that  we  never  see  a  trace  of  cyanosis.  Where  the  attack  is  apparently  connected 
with  unusual  conditions  of  the  abdominal  organs  we  are  reminded  of  the  relations 
of  the  splanchnic  nerve  to  the  heart  (Gultz's  experiment  of  beating  the  belly  of  a 
frog),  and  of  the  possibility  that  the  brain  might  be  left  annemic  if  the  abdominal 
vessels  suddenly  dilated  and  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  blood- 
supply. 

The  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  fainting  fit  are  known  to  every  one.  There  are 
usually  certain  prodromata.  The  person  begins  to  **  feel  badly."  Dizziness  comes 
on,  the  senses  are  confused,  the  patient  gapes,  the  ears  ring,  there  are  spots  be- 

Jfore  the  eyes  or  total  darkness,  the  floor  seems  to  move,  and  surrounding  objects 
begin  to  spin  around.  All  this  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  nausea,  and 
sometimes  there  is  actual  vomiting.  If  the  person  can  lie  down  promptly  the 
attack  is  sometimes  averted  without  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  Otherwise 
there  is  unconsciousness  for  a  time  varying  from  some  minutes  to  even  a  half- 
hour  or  longer.  What  is  most  noticeable,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
is  the  pallor  which  overspreads  the  face  and  often  becomes  extreme,  and  is 
the  visible  expression  of  the  coincident  cerebral  unEemifl.     Very  often  the  face 

I  and  body  are  bathed  in  cold  perspiration.  The  pulse  is  usually  email  and  rapid. 
There  is  no  real  danger  in  un  ordinary  attack.  The  most  important  therapeu- 
tic measure  is  to  lay  the  patient  horizontal  as  soon  as  possible,  to  favor  the 
return  of  blood  to  the  bruin.  Mild  stimulants  should  also  be  employed;  the  face 
ebouli]  be  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  the  temples  rubbed  with  vinegar  or  cologne- 
water;  brandy  or  wine  should  be  ndministered.  We  can  overcome  a  tendency  to 
fainting  fits  only  by  strengthening  the  constitution. 

»The  results  of  chronic  cerebral  angemia  are  observable  when  the  cerebral  con- 
dition is  part  of  excessive  general  anemia.  Almost  all  cases  of  chlorosis,  per- 
nicious ansemia,  and  acute  anaemia  from  loss  of  blood  (as  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach) 
»  display  most  plainly  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  aneemia.  The  phenomena  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  syncope,  only  less  in  degree.  Consciousness  is  main- 
tained, except  in  the  worst  cases.  A  sort  of  jjersistent  drowsiness,  however, 
often  attended  by  frequent  gaping,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms.  The 
patient  is  most  distressed,  as  a  rirle,  by  loud  tinnitus  aurium,  persistent  nausea, 
and  sometiraes  by  obstinate  headache.  All  tb-se  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and 
often  increase  to  an  actual  attack  of  fainting,  if  the  patient  sits  up  in  bed.  and 
are  least  marked  when  he  lies  as  quietly  as  possible  in  a  horizontal  position. 
The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  of  course  identical  with  that  of  the  causative 

»  disease  and  the  general  ansemia. 
Oerebral  hypersemia.  like  cerebral  ansemia,  may  be  either  chronic  or  paroxys- 
mal. Of  the  chronic  variety  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  seemR.  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  there  is  really  a  ^'  eeneral  plethora,'*  or  whether  the  headaches 
and  vertigo  of  which  "  full-bloodod  "  persons  complain  are  due  to  hypcrn^mia  of 
the  brain.  Nor  have  we  nny  direct  proof  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  resulting 
from  chronic  poisoning  (alcohol,  tobacco,  etc.),  or  from  persistent  mental  over- 

>  exertion,  are  brought  about  by  hyperjemia,  as  some  assume,  rather  than  by  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  nervous  elements  themselves. 
These  conditions,  which  arc  callp<3  nttacke  of  "cerebral  congestion  "  or  "rush 
of  blood  to  the  bend."  nro  often  referred  to  the  sudden  onset  of  cerebral  hyi)enG- 
mia.  There  is  a  more  or  less  sudden  appearance  of  general  excitement,  with  a 
sensation  of  warmth  in  the  head  and  neck,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  a  red 
face,  general  h^'penesthesia  and  irTitability,  headnche,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  spots  be- 

eeyes,  and  nausea.    An  attack  lasts  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.    In  severe 
ere  may  be  maniacal  excitement,  or  there  may  be  stupor  and  drowsiness 
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and  other  sjiuptoms  of  lowcrt'd  iutuUectual  activity,  resembling  u  slifflit  iiptrplecUf 
attiick  (set'  a  later  chapter  "I.  The  special  cause  of  such  attacks,  however,  is  ufu 
ally  obscure.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  in  these  attacks  vuao-motor  dis- 
turbaucea  play  a  part  (dilataliou  oi  the  cerebral  vessels  from  vascular  paralysis 
or  from  irritation  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerves) ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whctlier 
these  vascular  chauges  are  really  the  primary  diseased  state,  rather  than  the 
result  of  some  other  different  morbid  condition.  Possibly  we  have  to  do  some- 
times with  epileptic  states,  or  more  frequently  with  one  manifestation  of  general 
nervousness,  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  (q.  v.)  with  primary  mental  distuib- 
ances  (anxious  ideas,  etc.). 

In  treating  *'  cong^estion  "  we  should  keep  the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible,  with 
head  and  shoulders  raised;  and,  secondly,  we  should  endeavor  to  draw  the  hlwd 
away  from  the  brain.  This  purpose  will  be  served  by  hot  foot-baths,  sinapiflmft 
applied  to  the  chest  and  the  calves,  and  such  purgatives  as  senna  or  colocynth. 
It  is  also  beneficial  to  apply  cold  to  the  head.  In  a  severe  case  it  is  pro])er  to  put 
leeches  to  the  temples  or  the  mastoid  processes. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks,  we  must  hrtve 
regard  to  the  whole  mental  and  physical  const itxition  of  the  patient.  We  may 
mention,  as  of  chief  importance,  diet  (no  nleiiliol)  and  n  course  at  some  watering- 
place,  or  cold-water  treatment. 
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LOCALIZATION 


The  physiological  relations  of  the  hrnin  are  such  that  the  symptoms  of  cero- 
hnil  disease  are  determined  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  locality  than  by  the  nature 
of  the  lesion.  If,  for  example,  there  arises  at  any  place  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  cerebral  motor  tract,  the  result,  as  we  already  know  (see  page  831). 
is  hemiplepin  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  result  is  precisely  live 
same,  whether  the  interruption  be  due  to  a  hcemorrhage,  an  abscess,  ^  neK 
growth,  or  an  embolic  softening.  If  in  any  way  the  function  f*f  the  motor  fibers 
is  suspended,  then  the  necessary  sequence  in  every  case  is  a  paralysis  of  definite 
extent  and  definite  characteristics.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
syraptoraa  which  appear  when  there  is  a  lesion  of  one  or  more  definite  plaee«,  but 
which  are  never  referable  to  a  special  abnormal  process,  regardless  of  the  portion 
of  brain  thereby  affected. 

However  self-evident  these  simple  statements  may  appear,  it  required  a  long 
time  for  them  to  gain  universal  acceptance  among  physicians.  The  chief  cause 
of  this  was  fho  conception  entertained  by  the  older  physiologists  in  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  Floiirens,  in  1842,  tauglit  that  functionally  all  parts  of 
the  cerebrum  were  alike,  and  therefore  any  one  part  could  act  vicariously  for  any 
other;  and  this  view  had  numerous  adherents  among  physicians,  as  well  as  physi- 
ologists. It  was  nevertheless  experience  at  the  bedside  and  the  autopsy-t-ible 
which  first  led  to  observations  and  discoveries  irreconcilable  with  this  view. 
Abin'e  all,  it  was  the  lesions  found  in  aphasia  which  forced  men  to  localize  one 
particular  cerebral  symptom  as  due  to  an  affection  of  one  particular  spot  in  the 
brain.  In  ISfil  Broca  announced  that  the  appearance  of  aphasia  is  always  due  t«» 
a  lesion  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolution;  and  this  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  doctrine  of  localization  in  general.  Nine  years  later  (1870)  appeared  the 
famous  treatise  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  detailing  sucx:essful  attempts  at  excitation 
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of  the  surface  of  tlie  brain  in  animals,  and  thus  overthrowing  the  old  idea  that 
the  gray  cortical  substance  could  not  be  irritated.  It  was  shown  that  excitation 
of  certain  places  in  the  cortex  is  followed  by  muscular  contractions  in  well-defined 
portions  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  su  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the 
existence  uf  a  number  of  cortical  centers,  which  are  quite  limited  in  extent. 
These  results  were  soon  confirmed  by  numerous  observations  in  cerebral  pa- 
thology in  man;  and  to-day  our  information  about  the  motor  functions  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  forms  the  best-known  portion  of  the  doctrine  of  cerebral 
localization.  Of  lute  years  successful  work  has  been  done  in  this  exceedingly 
diflicidt  field  by  Meynert  and  Fleehsig  among  anatomists;  Ferrier,  Munk,  Goltz, 
and  other  physiologists;  and  such  pathologists  as  Charcot  and  his  pupils,  Noth- 
nagel,  Wernicke,  Hugliliugs  Jackson,  Horsley,  and  others.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  know  something  about  the  subject.  There  are  numer- 
ous contradictory  views  asserted,  and  numerous  questions  unanswered.  The  fol- 
lowing summary,  therefore^  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  expressing  the  prevailing 
opinions  now  existing.  Much  in  it  will  surely  be  altered  in  the  course  of  time; 
but  still  this  doctrine  of  special  localization  of  the  various  cerebrtil  functions 
marks  out  in  general  outlines  the  only  foundation  upon  which  we  can  hope;  to 
erect  a  system  of  cerebral  pathology  and  diagnosis.  In  the  following  sketch  we 
shall,  for  practical  reasons,  put  the  results  of  clinic-al  obstTvations  upon  man  in 
the  foreground,  and  merely  siicuk  incidentally  of  the  corresponding  experimental 
achievements.  This  will  be  thi-  quickest  way  to  gain  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  whnt  Griesinger  called  the  "focal  diseases''; 
and  then,  when  we  take  up  the  separate  varieties  of  cerebral  disease,  we  shall 
have  these  general  remarks  to  refer  to. 

1.  The  Motor  Region  of  the  Cortex  Cerebri 

Clinical  observation  and  the  results  of  experiment  both  teach  that  a  part 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  distinct  from  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  exclusive 
seat  of  motor  functions.     This   "motor   region"    {vide   Figs.   169   and    170) 
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is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  two  ccutral  LMiivolutious  (yun  ceniraUs  anUricr 
posterior,  in  Fig.  109).  and  the  paracentral  lobule  {vide  Fig.  171),  which  hes  on 
the  median  surface  of  the  cerebrum.     To  ti  slight  degree  the  motor  region  also 
embraces  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  frontal  convolutions  and  the  upper 
parietal  convolutions.    It  is  also  anatomically  different  from  the  other  regions  of 
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FlP.  170— Lateral  asi^ect  of  the  brain  laftt-r  Eokkiii.  Tlie  motor  reiflon  of  tin-  curtex.  i-i^mnlsUrg  .if  «Im» 
antirk^rarid  [nist«^rlor  fruiral  foiivtiliitions,  us  wt*ll  as  uf  ilie  {mrAceritral  (obul<*  shown  )ii  H*:,  )7i.t« 
shaded. 

the  cortex,  as  Betz  was  the  first  to  point  out,  for  it  alone  possesses  certain  large 
pyramidal  ganglion-cells^  which  must  certainly  bo  regarded  as  the  same  motor 
ganglion-cells  from  which  the  fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tract  arise  (t'ida  supra,  pnge 
829).  However  extonsivo  the  destructive  processes  which  attack  other  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  provided  they  do  not  involve  these  particular  convolu- 
tions, they  cause  no  paralytic  symptoms;  while  all  diseases  which  destroy  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  "  motor  "  region  inevitably  result  in  a  motor  diat 
ance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

We  can  distinguish  ntill  further  in  different  regions  of  the  cortex  speci 
centers  for  the  various  groups  of  muscles,  but  we  must  take  special  note  that 
individual  centers  are  uot  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another,  but  that  tl 
overlap.    Thus  the  different  centers  which  are  associated  have  an  intimate  cc 
nection,  which  also  seems  necessary  physiologically.     The  center  for  the  mov 
ments  of  the  facial  muscles  (facial  region),  lies,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  lo\ 
end  of  the  central  convolutions,  and  particularly  of  the  anterior  central  conv<il 
tion.    Near  by,  probably  somewhat  lower,  is  found  the  center  for  the  movemei 
of  the  tongue.    This  center  probably  exteiids  to  the  foot  of  the  third  frontal  ci 
volution,  so  that  on  the  left  side  it  is  accordingly  in  close  proximity  to  the  spetrirti 
motor-8i}cech  ccntr-r  {vidt  infrn).    The  center  for  the  movements  of  the  arm 
Bomewhnt  highfr  than  the  ecnter  for  the  facinl.  occupying  roughly  the  middle 
tion  of  thn  Hnfrrior  and  probably  (he  pustcrior  rentml  convolntinns.     The  centi 
for  the  lower  extremity  is  found  partly  in  the  uppermost  portions  of  the  cent 
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convolutions,  but  apparently  lies  for  the  Tnost  port  in  the  paracentral  lobule.  Tho 
center  for  the  njovements  of  the  trunk  probably  lies  in  front  of  the  leg  center  in 
the  most  puslerior  portion  of  tho  upper  frontal  couvolution  and  also  on  th« 
median  surface  of  that  convolution  (the  ao-ealled  marginal  gyrus,  the  median 
portion  of  the  upper  frontal  convolution). 

Within  these  great  cortical  centers  for  the  chief  portions  of  the  body  (leg, 
arm,  face,  tongue)  there  is  a  much  more  accurate  lociilizafion  for  individual 
groups  of  muscles,  and  perhaps  even  for  individual  muscles.  This  fact  has  been 
established  especially  by  the  interesting  experiments  of  excitation  of  the  cortex 
of  monkeys  by  Ferrier,  Horsley,  and  others.  Pathological  observations  and 
occasional  attempts  at  excitation  of  the  cortex  which  have  been  practiced  on  man 
after  trephining  or  in  extensive  cranial  defects  arising  from  injury  or  disease, 
have  shown  that  the  conditions  in  man  are  in  general  quite  the  same  as  in  the 
higher  apes.    Within  the  leg  center  lie  special  centers  for  the  toes  and  foot,  chiefly 
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I  Fio.  171.— Asreet  of  the  median  gurfaot-  of  Hie  et-ifbruiu,  wliicli  fc*  Kh<iwu  whim  thf  fwo  hfinlitpherefl  «rff 
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than  In  the  orfKinal) 

above  and  especially  in  the  posterior  central  convolution.  Then  come  the  centers 
for  the  movements  of  the  knee,  and  then  those  for  the  movements  of  the  hip. 
In  the  paracentral  lobule  are  found  chiefly  the  centers  for  the  thigh  and  the 
pelvic  and  glutEeal  muscles.  Within  the  arm  center  and  for  the  most  part  above 
— that  is,  toward  the  leg  center — are  the  centers  for  movements  of  the  shoulder 
and  elbow.  Farther  downward  come  the  centers  for  the  movements  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  chiefly  in  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  separate  position  of 
the  center  for  the  thumb  is  especially  noticeable;  this  is  in  the  posterior  central 
convolution,  adjoining  the  centers  for  the  facial  muscles.  Farther  downward 
lie  the  centers  for  the  upper  facial  territory  above  the  centers  for  the  muscles  of 
the  mouth  and  lips.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  central  convolutions  and  in  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  two  lower  frontal  convolutions  tie  the  motor  centers  for 
movements  of  mastication  (the  centers  for  closing  the  mouth  are  said  to  lie  above 
those  for  opening  the  mouth),  and  for  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  vocal 
cords.  The  exact  position  of  these  centers  in  man  is  not  yet  definitely  known. 
The  centers  for  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyes  to  one  side  seem  to  be  quite 
scattered.    We  elicit  these  movements  (usually  coincident  with  a  corresponding 
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turning  of  the  bead)  uii  irritotiou  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  frontal  loll 
adjoining-  the  region  of  the  centers  for  the  ami  and  face;  but,  on  the  other  ban^ 
patbological  observations  favor  the  existence  of  a  center  for  associated  moveiueiil 
of  the  eyes  in  the  region  of  the  angular  gyrus  (vide  infra).  This  multiple  lucal^ 
zation  is  perhaps  explnined  by  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  bead  and  eye 
are  closely  associated  both  with  alJ  complicated  activities  of  the  hiind  and  wit 
the  functions  of  sense  (listening,  looking  at  objects).  The  diagram  on  pn^ 
1073  (Fig.  173),  from  a  drawing  by  C.  K.  Mills,  gives  a  review  of  all  thvak' 
details. 

The  topical  diagnosis  of  diseases  in  the  motor  region  of  the  cerebral  cori 
is  based  upon  tbe  following  considerations: 

In  the  first  place,  wc  have  already  remarked  (page  831)  that  the  relative  pc 
tions  of  the  motor  centers  for  tbe  face,  arm.  and  leg  are  such  as  to  allow  reac 
<.if  isolated  paralysis  of  any  one  of  these  portions  of  the  body — that  is.  "  moi 
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tlout*.  .S',  6'i  ttiij  .S'n.  FifWHre  of  SylviuH.  P^  f^.  Umv»«r  auil  lower  |iiu-i«»tJj|  WAim.  O.  Oc«.-i|>ltAl  lot* 
C&.  Ceivbollum.    T.  Tempomi  Mtv.    F.  Trontal  lobiv 


plegia."    In  fact,  we  already  posses.s  a  long  series  of  observations  where  circum- 
scribed  lesions  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  produced  paralysis  of  one  side 
the  face,  or  of  one  arm  or  leg,  and  of  no  other  part.    Such  paralysis  is  tei 
monoplegia  of  the  face,  the  arm.  or  the  lower  extremity.     It  follows,  from  win 
bus  been  said,  that  even  during  life  we  can  state,  with  considerable  accurac 
the  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  bruin  where  the  disease  must  be  situated.    Stil 
more  frequently,  a  combined  paralysis  of  two  jjortions  of  the  body  is  to  be  o\f_ 
served  as  a  result  of  eorticiil  lesion;  the  commonest  is  a  simultaneous  paruly: 
(if  the  arm  and  face;  more  rarely  we  see  the  arm  and  leg  paralyred  together, 
the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  certain,  from  the  position  of  the  motor  centers,  tl 
no  single  center  of  disease  could  paralyze  simultaneously  the  leg  and  ihe  fac 
while  the  arm  escaped  injury.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  combination  has  e\ 
been  observed.     It   is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  muscles   that   always 
bilaterally    (frontal   muscles,   muscles   of  mastication,   eye    muscles,   vocal-ctx 
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muscles,  etc.)  have  also  a  bilateral  innervation.  A  unilateral  focus  of  disease 
in  any  center,  therefore,  does  not  cause  paralysis  of  these  muscles. 
,  Besides  this  limitation  of  the  paralysis  to  one  portion  of  the  body  just  dis- 
cussed, localized  disense  of  the  curtex  has  another  very  characteristic  feature.  lu 
it  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  motor  centers  are  noticeably  frequent.  There 
are  tonic  and  clonic  spasms,  which,  like  the  paralysis,  not  infrequently  aifect 
one  arm,  or  the  arm  and  half  the  face.  Sometimes,  however,  they  involve 
the  entire  half  of  the  body.  These  paroxysmal  spasms  are  termed  "  cortical 
epilepsy,"  partial  epilepsy^  or  Jacksonian  epilepsy;  for  the  movements  are  just 
the  same  as  in  genuine  epilepsy.  Numerous  cases  of  disease  have  taught  us 
that  such  circumscribed  epileptiform  attacks  occur  only  in  affections  of  the  motor 
cortex.    They  furnish  still  more  dr finite  information  as  to  the  precise  locality  of 
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the  lesion;  for  spasms  in  the  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  imply  that  mainly 
the  lower  third  of  the  central  convolutions  is  affected;  of  the  arm,  the  middle 
third;  and  of  the  leg,  the  upper  portions  of  the  same.  If  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  observe  such  attacks  of  partial  cortical  epilepsy  accurately,  we  can  almost 
always  deterniine  that  the  twitching^  begins  in  quite  a  limited  muscular  terri- 
tory— for  example,  in  the  face,  the  thumb,  etc.  The  attack  often  begins  with 
a  slight  sensory  auru  (panesthesia  in  the  part  of  the  body  iiffeeted) ;  then  fol- 
lows a  tonic  muaculiir  contraction  which  soon  passes?  into  a  decided  clonus.  From 
this  pctint  the  twitchings  fxtend,  and  always  in  thf'  order  forr^sponding  to  the 
local  arrangement  of  the  diffr^rent  centers  which  lie  nest  to  one  another.  It  is 
therefore  always  of  importance  in  diagnosis  to  determine  in  what  group  of 
muscles  the  twitchings  begin,  Ijecause  we  can  thus  decide  that  the  corresponding 
cortical  center  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  morbid  affection.  In  the  muscles  inner- 
vated bilaterally  (the  frontal  muscles,  the  eye  muscles,  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
etc.)  the  convulsions  also  occur  bilaterally.  In  very  severe  attacks  the  spasm 
■finally  involves  the  other  half  of  the  body,  the  irritation  being  conveyed  through 
the  fibers  of  the  corpus  eallosum  to  the  corresponding  cortical  motor  centers  of  the 
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other  hemisphorc.    The  twitchings  usually  persist  the  longest  in  the  museW 
affected.     In  the  attucks  of  circumscribed  cortical  epilepsy  there  is  no  di^turban 
of  consciousness,  but  if  the  convulsion  extends  to  both  halves  of  the  body,  there  a 
usually  loss  of  consciousness,  or  at  least  a  decided  clouding  of  consciousness.   Th«' 
individual  attacks  last  only  a  short  time — about  one  or  two  minutes.    After  ihev 
cease  there  usually  remains  a  very  transitory  motor  weakness  or  even  completer; 
paralysis  in  the  niuHcles  moat  affected,  which  is  in  a  degree  the  indication  of  e; 
haustion  of  the  affected  center.     Temporary  disturbances  of  speech  are  nfti 
associated  with  right-sided  Jacksoniun  epilepsy.     The  relation  of  convuUiom 
permanent  paralysis  varies  greatly.     Often,  for  example,  when  there  is  hsem 
rhage    itito    the   i-'Ciiirui    eonvolutions,   violent    unilateral   convulsinn.s    corac 
aimultunuously   with   the  purnlysig.     In   the  case  of  tumors   and   other  lesio 
which  develop  slowly,  piirlial  epileptiform  spasms  will  often  appear  quite  a  lo 
time  before  there  are  persistent  symptoms  of  paralysis.     Finally,  it  is  not  ra 
for  cpik'iitifurm  attacks  to  occur  repeatedly  in  regions  that  are  already  panilytii 
Either  uf  the  occurreuces  described  in  the  two  preceding  sentences  are  partic 
hirly  strong  evidence  that  the  cortex  cerebri  is  diseased.     Besides  the  pronoun^ 
epileptic  attacks,  disease  of  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex  may  give  rise  to  I 
violent  symptoms  of  mfitor  irritation,  such  as  occasional  twitching,  rhythmi' 
twitching,  tntiic  ciHilnirtion,  etc. 

About  the  condition  of  sensation  when  there  is  cortical  paralysis  we  know 
yet  very  little.     The  exi>eriniental  researches  of  Munk  and  the  anutomical  in 
tigations  of  Flechsig  and  others  have  led  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  terminati 
of  the  sensory  tract  of  the  lemniscus,  the  so-called  sensory  sphere,  is  in  part  il 
the  same  cortical  region  as  the  motor  cortical  centers.     We  might,  therefore, 
inclined  to  suppose  that  a  disturbance  of  sensation  would  invariably  accompany 
cortical  pnrnlysis  in  man  also^  but  about  this  point  clinical  observations  do  not 
yet  give  perfectly  harmonious  results.     From  our  own  experience,  however,  we 
believe  that  we  can  aay  that  sensory  disturbances  are  far  more  common  than  w. 
formerly  supposed.    It  is  n  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  sensibility  for  pail 
and  temperature  is  hardly  ever  affected,  but  the  disturbances  involve  the  simpl 
sensations  of  touch  and  especially  the  stercognostic  sense  (recognition  of  obj 
by  touch,  see  page  795).     Disturbances  of  the  muscular  sense  and  ataxic  distu 
ances  have  also  been  repeatedly  observed  in  diseases  of  the  mottir  cortical  regi 

2.  The  other  Parts  of  the  Cortex  Cerebri,  except  the  Center  for  Speech 

1.  Frontal  Convolutions. — llnilaterai  disease  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
brain  may  be  quite  extensive  without  cwusing  notable  disturbance  of  any  kin^ 
Certainly  the  greatest  part  of  the  upper  two  frontal  convolutions  have  no  mot 
functions.     It  is,  however,  maintained  that  the  posterior  portion  contiguous 
the  anterior  oentnil  convolutiim,  callod  the  foot  of  the  frontal  convolutions,  do 
contain  motor  centers.    We  have  stated  above  (page  1071)  that  the  motor  cent* 
for  tho  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  situated  in  the  upper  frontal  convolution,  esj! 
cially  on  its  median  aspect.     This  is  the  rea.son  why  a  decided  swaying  of 
trunk  in  walking  and  in  standing  (just  as  in  cerebellar  ataxia,  vide  infra) 
been  repeatedly  observed  in  diseases  of  the  frontal  lobe,  esjiecially   in  tumof 
The  third  (lowest)  frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side  has,  as  we  shall  soon 
an  undoubted  connection  with  the  motor  processes  of  speech. 

There  is  a  quite  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  cortex  of  the  frontal  jkk 
tion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  seat  of  the  higher  psychical  functions.^ 
Some  few  cases  are  on  record  where  extensive  bilateral  lesions  of  these  parts 
for  their  only  manifestations  mental  symptoms  (loss  of  mental  functions,  chanfi 
in  character,  the  so-called  morbid  wittiness,  Witzi^hnrhi,  etc)  without  any  ntb« 
disturbances.     In  general  paralysis  also,  and  in  other  forms  of  dementia,  the  pT 
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dominance  of  Htrophy  in  the  frontal  lobe  is  very  striking,  so  that  it  is  actually 
^ery  probiihle  that  the  fnnital  lube  has  a  close  rplation  to  the  higher  mental 
processes.  Nevertheless,  we  can  not  emphnsize  too  much  the  fsict  that,  at  present, 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  about  the  precise  form  of  this  relation  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  physical  functions. 

2.  Parietal  Convohilions. — We  know  but  little  about  the  functions  of  the 
cortex  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  the  symptoms  which  might  indicate  disease  of 
that  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  According  to  Flechsig,  ii  large  part  of  the  sensory 
tract  of  the  tegmentum  ends  in  the  parietal  cortex.  We  might  therefore  expect 
decided  disturbances  of  t-ensibility  in  diseases  of  the  parietal  lol>o.  but  unequivocal 
clinical  and  anatomical  evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  is  still  almost 
wholly  lacking.  Observations  on  the  occurrence  of  motor  distiirbances  in  diseases 
of  the  parietal  cortex  are  somewhat  more  numerous.  Centers  for  associated 
movements  of  the  eyes  seem  to  be  situated  in  this  region  (in  the  angular  gyrus). 
In  diseases  of  this  region  we  may  often  observe  an  interesting  symptom  of  irrita- 
tion, the  so-culled  "  conjugate  deviation  " — 

that  is,  the  simultaneous  turning  of  the  head 
and  eyes  to  one  sirle.  The  angular  gyrus  is 
also  said  to  contain  a  center  for  the  ocular 
portion  of  the  facial  (orbicularis  oculi  mus- 
cle) and  the  levator  palpebrte  auperioris; 
but  of  course  these  statements  have  not  been 
universally  accepted. 

3.  Occipital  Convolulion*. — The  clinical 
and  experimental  investigations  of  the  last 
few  years  have  all  shown  that  the  occipital 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  contains  the  cortical 
center  for  visual  sensations.  It  is  here,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  fibers  <>f  the  optic  nen-e 
terminate  in  the  cortex  cerebri.  A  iflance 
at  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  174) 
will  make  it  easy  to  underHtund  the  disturb- 
Bnces   of  vision   which  result   from   lesions 

of  the  occipital  lobe.  L  represents  the  left  eye  and  7?  the  right,  Ch  the  optic 
chiaema,  where,  as  is  now  certain,  some  of  the  •fibers  of  the  optic  nerves  cross  to 
the  opposite  side.  The  fibers  {distinguished  by  a  broken  line)  from  the  outer 
or  temporal  half  of  each  retina  extend,  without  crossing,  into  the  correspond- 
ing optic  tract  (Tract,  opt.),  while  those  from  the  inner  or  nasal  half  of 
the  retina  cross  over  in  the  chiasma.  The  right  occipital  lobe,  for  example, 
comes  in  this  way  to  receive  the  libers  from  the  rniter  half  of  the  right 
retina  and  from  the  inner  half  of  the  left.  If  the  right  occipital  lobe  becomes 
disorganized,  then  the  images  fornietl  upon  the  parts  of  the  retintc  just  named, 
belonging  to  the  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision,  are  unperceived.  With  each  eye 
the  patient  sees  only  such  objects  as  lie  in  the  right  half  of  hia  field  of  vision, 
and  is  blind  to  all  that  lies  uptnt  his  left.  This  sort  of  visual  disfnrbance.  where 
each  eye  becomes  blind  to  the  same  "  homonymous  "  portions  of  the  field  of  vision, 
is  termed  hemianopsia,  or  hemlopia,  A  lesion  of  the  right  occipital  lobe  causes, 
therefore,  left-sided  hemianopsia,  and,  vice  versa,  destruction  of  the  left  occipi- 
tal lobe  entails  right-sided  hemianopsia.* 


Fm.  174.— Dlaemiu  of  the  course  of  the  opIJc 
flbem  in  ttie  chl«»ita. 


[•  When  hemianopfliii  U  ilim  to  k  \m\on.  between  the  ehiiwnia  ainl  tho  pulvinar  and  eeniculme 
botty  IWNJonJ  optic  neurone,  pi</«<  in/i-tt,  page  1080),  the  pupil  does  not  react  wht-n  littlit  is  thrown  uu 
the  blind  bolf  of  the  r«>liMu,  ultliou^h  U  do««  react  when  lijrht  'w  thrown  on  the  sound  haU'c  WijrnickeV 
••  bciniopic  pujiillnry  rouction").  Wlion  htjmianniwiA  is  duo  to  o  Iwsion  botwecii  thoM  (ranglin  and  the 
ctiDOUA  (third  optic  ncurotu'i  tlil»-  lietniopjc  reui-tiou  do«M  not  occur.— K.J 
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The  anatomical  evidence  is  atill  very  contradictory  as  to  the  precise  I 
lion  of  the  visual  center.     Disturbances  of  vision  are  found  most  oonstan 
in  diseases  of  the  cuneua  and  the  first  occipital  convolution.    In  this  region 
sensations  of  light  as  such  seem  therefore  to  take  their  rise.     In  diseases  of 
medullated  layers  of  the  occipital  lobes  and  their  vicinity  (angular  gyrus) — that 
is,  of  the  connecting  tracts  between  the  occipital  cortex  and  other  cortical  regioi 
— we  sometimes  observe  the  interesting  symptom  of  so-called  "  soul  blindne^ 
(Munk).    This  disturbance  is  when  the  patient  can  still  see  objects,  but  can  n* 
recognize  what  they  signify.    He  no  longer  knows  what  to  do  with  them,  or  he 
uses  ihem  in  the  most  utterly  wrong  way.    lie  no  longer  recognizes  his  acquaiat- 
ancea  by  their  appearance,  but  only  by  the  sound  of  their  voice.    In  diseases  of 
the  left  occipital  lobe  the  connections  between  the  optic  impressions  and  idi 
of  language  may  sometimes  be  solely  affected;  then  there  develop  optic  aphaai 
and  alexia ;  the  patient  recognizes  objects,  but  he  can  not  name  them.    He  can 
read  or  copy,  but  he  can  write  very  well  spontaneously  and  from  dictation  (coi 
pare  the  following  section). 

4,  Temporal  Convolulions.—The  relation  of  the  temporal  lobe  to  hearing  is 
apparently  analogous  with  that  of  the  occipital  lobe  to  vision.  Destruction  of  tht- 
posterior  half  of  the  superior  temporal  convolution,  according  to  some  observa- 
tions, is  apparently  capable  of  causing  actual  deafness  in  the  op[>osite  ear;  bat 
the  trouble  usually  disappears  in  a  very  short  time.  Each  auditory  nerve  is  there- 
fore probably  connected  with  both  temporal  lobes.  It  is  much  more  certain  than 
these  observations  of  actual  disturbance  of  hearing,  that  diseases  of  the  [left] 
superior  (first)  temporal  convolution  cause  so-called  word  deafness  ("  soul  deaf- 
ness ") — that  is,  the  loss  of  comprehension  of  spoken  language.  We  wiU  return 
again  to  this  condition,  which  is  usually  a.ssociated  with  motor  aphasia. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  olfactory  nerve  probably  ends  in  the 
gyrus  uncinatus  and  the  parta  adjacent  (Fig.  171,  page  1071),  so  that  yre  may 
aBsumc  that  that  is  the  center  for  simell. 

[The  sensori-motnr  ceutfrs  in  the  Kolandic  region,  and  the  special  centers  for 
vision,  hearing,  and  smell  which  have  just  been  described,  occupy  only  about  one 
third  of  the  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Flechsig  has  found  that  the  fibers  con- 
nected with  those  areas  assume  their  myeline  sheaths  at  an  early  period  of 
fcetal  life,  while  the  fibers  connected  with  other  regions  become  myelinired  much 
later.  These  other  regions  he  regards  us  nssociatiou  centers,  and  believes  that 
they  are  especially  concerned  in  the  higher  intellectual  functions.  The  anterior 
association  centers,  embracing  the  anterior  portions  of  the  frontal  convolutions 
and  the  gyrus  rectus,  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  chief  centers  for  ideas  of 
personality.  The  posterior  association  centers  include  the  proBcuneus,  the 
parietal  convolutions  (except  the  posterior  central  convolution),  all  portions  of 
the  occipital  cortex  except  the  visual  area,  and  all  portions  of  the  tempjoral  cortex 
except  the  auditory  and  olfactory  areas.  These  centers  are  supposed  to  be  the 
oentera  for  ideas  referring  to  the  external  world.  The  island  of  Reil  and  the 
parts  adjacent  form  the  middle  association  center.  Flechsig's  hypotheses  have 
been  strongly  opposed,  especially  on  the  anatomical  side.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  projection  and  the  les^sociation  centers  in  the  cortex  can  be  so  definitely  dis- 
tinguished, but  the  hypotheses  thus  advanced  have  also  some  clinical  and  patho- 
logical support,  and  they  present  a  rich  field  for  further  investigation. — K.] 
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3.  Tlie  Centers  of  Speech  and  the  Disturbancea  of  Speech 

The  Various  Forms  of  Aphasia,  and  their  Anatomical  Localisation. — As  we 

remarked  ut  the  very  begioniiig  of  this  chapter,  the  peculiar  derangements  of 
speech  observed  in  many  cerebral  diseases  were  the  first  ayraptoma  which  were 
found  to  be  caused  by  a  distinctly  localized  cerebral  lesion.  For  the  better  under- 
standing of  this  extremely  interesting  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
enter  aomewhat  minutely  into  the  processes  connected  with  nonnal  speech. 

Incitement  to  speech — thut  is,  to  the  oral  expression  of  our  thoughts  to  others 
— comes  either  fr<im  an  internal  impulse  or  from  external  causes  which  excite 
this  impulse.  Speech  always  requires  internal  mental  activities — the  presence  of 
ideas  and  their  transformation  into  that  which  we  wish  to  communicate  by 
speech.  Wliere  there  are  no  conceptions  there  can  hie  no  words.  The  demented 
person  is  silent,  because,  like  the  newborn  infant  or  the  brute,  he  has  nothing  to 
say;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impulse  to  speak  must  also  bo  present.  In 
melancholic  insanity  we  sometimes  observe  persistent  loss  of  speech,  not  from 
any  lack  of  something  to  say,  but  because  there  is  no  incitement  to  the  act,  or 
because  inhibitory  influences  immediately  repress  any  tendency  to  utter  words. 
If  we  take  for  granted  that  the  mental  material  for  spe<?ch  exists,  then  the  trans- 
formation of  this  material  into  actual  speech  is  a  result  of  the  following  compli- 
cated processes,  the  disturbance  of  which,  individually,  produces  the  various 
forms  of  aphasia. 

In  the  first  place»  the  speaker  must  be  acquainted  with  the  word  which  ex- 
presses the  mental  conception.  If.  for  instituec,  he  wishes  to  tell  another  the 
name  of  some  animal,  he  must  know  the  appropriate  word — **dog,"  "sparrow," 
"  frog."  This  knowledge,  which,  as  far  as  our  mother  tongue  is  concerned,  we 
all  acquired  in  childhood,  may,  as  experience  shows,  be  lost  again  in  case  of  cere- 
bral disease.  Just  as  we  may  ourselves  forget  a  word  momentarily,  or  as  any 
healthy  person  may,  at  the  sight  of  an  animal  that  is  perhaps  rather  rare,  be 
"  unable  at  the  minute  to  think  of  its  name,''  so  in  disease  one  may  forget  all  or 
a  greater  or  leas  number  nf  words.  Such  a  patient  sees  a  dog,  and  knows  well 
enough  that  it  is  an  animal  possessed  of  such  and  such  qualities,  hut  he  has 
forgotten  its  name.  The  nssocintion  between  the  conception  "dog,"  and  like- 
wise between  the  perception  of  a  dog  by  the  eye,  and  the  appropriate  vocal  repre- 
sentation "dog,"  is  lost.  This  condition  is  termed  amnesic  or  sensory  aph.nsia, 
because  it  is  due  to  complete  or  partial  loss  of  the  memory  for  words.  The 
patient  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  wishes  to  say,  but  the  words  esffiix^  him.  At 
the  same  time,  in  eases  of  pure  amnesic  aphasia,  the  power  of  repetiticm  is  unim- 
paired. As  soon  as  we  say  "dog"  to  the  patient,  he  repeats  the  word  iK?rfeetly 
well;  and  sometimes  he  alao  perceives  thnt  this  is  really  the  correct  word;  but  in 
other  instances,  although  the  word  is  corrpctly  repeated,  the  patient  does  not 
become  conscious  of  its  me:ining  (vide  infra  "  word  deafness  "). 

If  we  examine  cases  of  amnesic  aphasia  more  carefully  we  may  notice  by  whnt 
special  sensory  perceptions  the  memory  of  the  lost  word  can  be  eventually  called 
hack.  Although  the  mere  idea  alone  does  not  call  the  proper  word  back  to  con- 
sciousness, the  sensory  perception  (so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  external  objects) 
may  often  by  association  recall  the  corresponding  word.  It  is,  of  course,  most 
frequently  the  visual  perception  which  recalls  the  memory  of  the  word.  If  this 
association  also  fails  we  spenk  of  an  optic-amnesic  aphasia.  In  other  cases 
auditnrv'  impressions  (e.  g.,  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  the  note  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment) may  restore  the  recollection  of  the  proper  word,  or.  in  other  cases  still. 
sensations  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell.  All  these  associations  between  given  pereep- 
tions  and  the  corresponding  verbal  representations  may  be  destroyed  at  the  same 
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time  or  one  by  one,  or  they  may  be  partially  retained.  Sometimes  it  is  odIt 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  different  sensory  impressions — e.  g.,  perceplioiui 
of  sight  and  touch — that  the  idea  of  the  word  can  again  be  recalled  lo  wn- 
sciousness. 

Of  groat  interest  are  certain  cases  where  there  is  only  partial  amnesia.  TheM 
have  been  repeatedly  observed.  Thus  a  patient  forgot  nothing  but  his  own  name, 
remembering  all  other  words  perfectly;  or  the  loss  of  words  may  be  confined  ti) 
hut  one  language,  the  patient  being  still  able  to  express  himself  tolerably  well  in 
another  tongue.  In  a  case  observed  by  Graves,  the  patient  still  knew  the  initial 
letter  of  ;ill  words;  if,  for  example,  he  saw  a  cow,  he  would  know  that  the  cnrTt" 
spending  word  began  with  C,  and  would  look  under  C  in  a  dictionary  till  he  found 
the  word. 

Among  the  amnesic  disturbances,  we  may  also  class  the  dissolution  of  clotselv 
associated  sequences  of  words,  as  are  found,  for  example,  in  the  order  of  numbers, 
in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  names  of  the  months,  familiar  prayers, 
etc.  Although  such  sequences  of  words  which  have  been  practiced  from  childhood 
may  on  the  one  hand  (vide  infra)  greatly  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  the  indi- 
vidual words,  on  the  other  hand  the  connection  often  becomes  so  loose  that  the 
patient  may  repeat  the  whole  list  very  well  after  any  person,  but  he  can  not  recite 
it  spontaneously.  Such  tests  often  show  most  interesting  peculiarities.  Thus  wo 
have  repeatedly  noticed,  for  example,  that  nphasic  patients  can  repeat  the  namdt 
of  the  days  of  the  week  very  well  in  their  ordinary  sequence,  but  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  them  backward.  Many  patients  find  great  difficulty  in  countlni; 
backward. 

If  the  memory  for  words  be  retained,  the  next  requisite  for  speaking  is  tlip 
transfer  of  the  word  image  into  such  fiction  of  the  muscles  of  our  organs  of  sfieeoh 
as  is  calculated  to  pr<Kiuce  the  word  in  question  as  an  actual  sound.    This  mntor 
process  is  so  coraplicnted  that  an  extremely  accurate  co-ordination  of  raovemeiu? 
is  demanded  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word.    Man  therefore  possesses 
a  separate  center,  in  which  this  transfer  of  the  word  image  into  the  motor  pro- 
cesses of  spjeech  takes  place.    If  this  ceuter  be  diseased,  there  again  results  a  loss, 
or  at  least  a  greater  or  less  impairment,  of  speech.    The  patient  is  in  this  case 
well  aware  of  the  word  he  wishes  to  say,  but  he  can  not  pronounce  it.    He  hft-s 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forgotten  the  movements  that  are  essential  to 
speaking.    His  tongue  and  lips  are  not  really  paralyzed,  but  the  patient  no  longer 
knows  huw  to  msikf  use  of  them  for  talking.    He  has  reverted  to  the  condition  uf 
chiltlhood,  before  he  had  learned  to  talk.    The  patient  often  makes  the  greatest 
effort  to  speak.     The  word  he  wishes  to  utter  "keeps  hovering  before  him*';  ha 
moves  his  mouth  in  the  most  striking  manner,  but  brings  out  only  an  occasional 
sound,  and  that  incorrect.    This  commonest  form  of  speech  disturbance  i.*  known 
as  ataxic  apha.sia.     Of  course  it  is  equally  irap«jssible  for  the  patient  to  repeat 
a  word  after  some  one  else.    He  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mriuth  of  the  speaker,, 
and  endpavnrs  to  imitate  the  motions  of  his  mouth,  but  he  is  either  partially  or 
totally  tiniihle  tn  reprnrluce  the  sound. 

Ataxic  aphasia  exhibits  many  Jegrees  of  intensity.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
caaes  of  complete  aphasia,  where  the  patient  can  utter  only  such  separate  sounds 
as  "  a,"  "  e,"  etc.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  mild  cases  where  th^r* 
are  merely  errors  in  pronunciation.  Such  cases  may  best  be  termed  "ntixic" 
aphasia.  The  patient  pronounces  many  words  correctly,  but'  wnth  others  ther* 
are  such  mistakes  as  the  trnn^iposition  o{  individual  letters,  the  misplncement  nt 
omissiim  of  letters,  or,  finally,  the  .idding  nn  of  Ifttors.  F-rr  rxample.  he  will 
say  thens  instead  of  then,  widow  instcid  of  window,  rlipter  instead  of  dipper,  hc/d 
instead  of  held,  wrelster  instead  of  wrestler.  Jind  hidnow  instead  of  1k«1ow.  Thi» 
mildest  form  of  ataxic  disturbance  is  termed  "stumbling  over  syllable^  "  ' '^''- 
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bernstolpem),  or  **  literal  ataxia."  Patients  sometimes  aflSx  the  same  inappro- 
priate termination  to  many  words:  for  example,  a  woman  used  tn  count:  "  onen, 
twoen,  thrcen,  foureu,  fiven,"  etc.  In  most  instances  the  putieut  can  pronounce 
some  words  tolerably  well,  others  only  Imperfectly  and  with  difficulty,  and  still 
others  not  at  all.  Usually  the  patient  grradually  learns  a  few  common  words  and 
expressions  (e. g.,  "good  morning")  by  means  of  persistence  in  repeating  them 
as  they  are  uttered  by  another,  so  that  he  pronounces  them  better  and  better. 
What  is  very  remarkable^  and  not  so  very  rare,  is  that  a  putient  will  be  able  when 
in  a  passion  to  pronounce  a  word,  sut-h  as  an  expression  of  anger,  an  oath,  or  an 
exclamation,  perfectly  well,  becMUse  it  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  involuntarily, 
while  he  can  not  utter  the  same  words  if  he  wishes  to  say  them.  One  patient 
under  our  observation  always  said  "  well,"  in  answer  to  the  question,  "How  are 
you?  "  but  she  was  wholly  uniible  to  repeat  the  word  "  well "  by  itself  when  asked 
to  do  so.  Association  also  often  exerts  an  appreciable  influence;  for  example,  a 
patient  who  finds  it  absolutely  impossible  to  pronounce  "  six."  utters  it  with 
perfect  distinctness  if  he  l)egin3  to  count  from  one,  in  the  ordinary  way,  up 
to  six.  When  patients  have  at  last  managed  to  say  the  right  word,  they  some- 
times stick  to  it — that  is.  they  continue  to  repeat  this  word  when  they  sboulJ  say 
something  else.  In  many  severe  cases  of  motor  aphasia  the  whide  capacity  for 
speech  is  limited  to  a  few  syllables  or  a  few  brief  phrases,  which  iilways  appear 
as  soon  as  the  patient  makes  any  attempt  to  speak  (so-called  monophasia). 

A  patient  of  our  own  could  for  a  long  time  utter  nothing  but  the  meaningless 
words,  *' selher  sag  ich  ndmlich  selber^'  (self  say  I  namely  self).  The  entire 
verbal  thesaurus  of  another  (female)  patient  whom  we  saw  consisted  of  the 
meaningless  sirunds  "  bibi  "  and  "  eihibi."  Still  a  third  could  say  only  "  tinne. 
tinne."  The  patient  is  quite  well  aware  that  what  he  says  is  wrong,  but,  despite 
all  his  efForta,  every  attempt  to  speak  excites  these  same  sounds.  It  produces  a 
comical  impression  to  see  the  patient  use  the  same  invariable  word,  with  nil  sorts 
of  facial  expression.  Thus  the  woman  mentioned  above  begged  for  things,  with 
**  bihi,'*  in  a  coaxing  tone,  while  sometimes  she  would  give  vent  to  violent  anger 
with  a  loud  "  bibibibi." 

Amnesic  (sensory)  aphasia  may  also  vary  greatly  in  degree.  It  is  only  rarely 
observed  in  its  pure  form,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  motor  aphasia.  The 
amnesic  (sensory)  aphasia  does  not  alwiiys  consist  of  the  complete  loss  of  memory 
of  words,  but  very  often  merely  of  a  disturbance  of  iho  firm  Ijfitid  of  association 
between  ideas  and  their  corresponding  words.  Patientu  with  sensory  aphasia 
therefore  very  often  confuse  their  words  or  form  entirely  false  ajid  seivselcss 
words  (so-called  paraphasia).  Such  a  patient  may  talk  a  long  while  without 
conveying  any  idea  to  the  listener,  inasmuch  as  he  says  "brush"  instead  of 
"bed,"  or  "  gove  "  instead  of  "give,"  etc.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  th<it  in 
paraphasia  the  intluence  of  certaiji  associations  are  often  manifest.  The  patient, 
for  instance,  utters  a  wronp  word  which  has  a  certain  rf^scmbhince  in  sound  to 
the  right,  one,  begins  with  the  same  syllable,  etc.  Purely  ideal  n.'»Hociations  some- 
times also  play  a  part;  thus  one  of  our  patients  called  a  white  handkerchief 
"  snow,"  etc. 

The  uphasic  disturbances  thus  far  described  all  refer  to  the  power  of  sjjeech — 
that  is,  to  the  uttering  of  ideas  aloud,  but  we  now  come  to  the  description  of 
the  di-?tijrb;ince  in  the  understanding  of  speech,  which  is  often  associated  with 
this  or  wbich  in  rare  fases  may  tHVur  by  itself.  This  distiirbant"^"  consists  of  the 
patient's  inability  to  understand  the  words  spoken  to  him.  although  he  can 
hear  them  well.  The  wrird  when  heard  no  longer  excites  in  his  conseiousness 
the  appropriate  ideji.  The  patient  is  not  really  deuf.  for  he  hears  everything, 
but  he  no  longer  understands  what  he  hears,  and  he  has  forgotten  what  the  words 
signify.    The  vernacular  sounds  to  him  as  a  foreign  language,  of  which  he  knows 
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nothing  or  of  which  he  bus  learned  but  little,  would  to  a  well  man.  This  con' 
ditiou  is  best  termed,  according  to  Kussmaul,  "  word  deafness  "  or  "  soul  deaf- 
ness." Wernicke  also  calls  word  deafness  "  sensory  aphasia,"  which  dcies  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  quite  correct,  since  word  deafness — that  is,  the  defective  under- 
standing of  speech — is  not  identical  with  the  iniibility  to  speak  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  ideas  of  speech  (amnesic  or  sensory  aphasia  in  the  stricter  sense). 
Amnesic  aphasia  and  word  deafness  are  of  course  very  often  associated  from  idlied 
reasons,  but  it  may  very  well  be  the  case  that  a  patient  has  forgotten  the  word 
for  an  idea,  but  that  he  at  once  recognizes  its  significance  as  soon  as  he  hoars.! 
it.  Word  deafness  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  higher  degree  of  verbal  amnesia,  k. 
healthy  person  often  can  not  find  the  word  for  an  idea  in  a  foreign  language; 
but  the  idea  comes  to  him  at  once  if  he  hears  the  word.  It  is  much  harder 
speak  a  foreign  langoiage  than  to  understand  it. 

Slighter  degrees  of  word  deafness  are  very  often  (we  might  say  almost  always' 
associated  with  motor  aphasia.  We  must,  however,  search  for  them  carefull; 
preferably  by  giving  the  patient  certain  commands  (to  point  to  certain  ob| 
or  parts  of  the  body,  to  perform  certain  acts),  avoiding  any  suggestive  help 
signs  or  expression,  and  seeing  whether  he  understands  what  is  said  and  ac 
iiccordingly.  W^e  maj'  also  test  him  by  holding  an  object  in  front  of  him 
calling  it  by  various  wrong  names  and  then  finally  giving  it  the  correct  name.' 
Wo  thus  see  whether  the  patient  gives  any  sign  of  recognizing  the  correct  name 
or  not.  The  detection  of  word  deafness  is  usually  limited,  however,  to  concrete 
nouns,  certain  verbs  or  adjectives,  but  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  examine  for 
word  deafness  for  any  other  words  (many  abstract  words,  adverbs,  etc.),  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  is  also  aphasic.  We  very  often  notice,  therefore,  that 
aphasic  patients  understand  very  well  the  usual  brief  questions  directed  to  the 
but  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  follow  with  complete  understanding  any  lo 
speech,  anything  that  is  read  to  them,  etc.  They  often  fail  to  understand 
cause  the  rapidity  of  perception  is  much  impaired.  We  have  seen  patients  whi 
understood  any  question  or  sentence  only  after  the  words  had  been  repeated 
several  times.  In  such  patients  we  also  see  at  times  a  decided  failure  of  memoj 
of  the  actual  words.  If  we  repeat  to  them  any  long  sentence,  they  can  re; 
only  the  first  four  or  five  words  correctly,  while  they  have  wholly  forgotten 
end  of  the  sentence,  or  at  best  they  have  retained  the  sense  bxit  not  the  sound 
the  words.  We  can  readily  understand  how  this  actual  weakness  of  memo 
or  abnormally  easy  fatigue  of  memory,  may  have  an  inhibitory  influence  em 
understanding  of  speech. 

The  list  of  disturbances  occurring  in  aphasia  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the 
examination  of  the  motor  power  of  speech  as  such  and  of  the  understanding  of 
words  when  heard.  Word  and  idea  are  yet  closely  associated  with  two  other 
modes  of  expression,  which  are  brought  about  not  by  the  ear  but  by  the  eye.  Wp 
mean  the  movements  of  mimetic  expression  (or  the  language  of  signs  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word)  and  then  the  far  more  important  written  or  printed 
optical  signs — letters,  script,  numbers,  etc.  Here  also  we  find  the  close  associi 
tions  between  signs  and  ideas  on  the  one  hand  and  signs  and  sounds  on  the  o 
These  associations  may  be  loosened  or  wholly  lost,  and  then  there  follow  a  se 
of  further  morbid  symptoms  which  are  often  to  be  observed  as  existing 
aphasia. 

The  disturbances  of  movcmenti?  of  mimetic  expression  ("amimia^) 
not  a  very  great  practiciil  significance,  but  they  often  show  many  interes' 
features.  We  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  incapable  aphasic  patients,  who 
can  not  apeak,  are  in  giving  expression  to  their  thoughts,  desires,  etc.,  by  sixrm. 
They  sometimes  employ  signs  in  a  way  that  is  quite  contrary  to  their  usual  mean- 
ing.   Thus  we  have  often  seen  psitients  nod  their  heads  when  they  clearly 
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to  deny  something.  The  underatauding  of  signa  made  by  othera  may  alao  be 
much  diminished. 

Agraphia^  tht  disturbaiioe  of  the  power  of  expression  in  writing,  is  far  more 
important  than  amimia.  We  can  also  distinguish  here  a  pure  motor  (ataxic) 
and  an  amnesic  agraphia. 

By  motor  (ataxic)  agraphia  we  understand,  of  course,  not  the  inability  to 
write  on  account  of  any  paralysis  of  the  arm,  but  the  inability  to  unite  the  dif- 
ferent letters  correctly  to  make  up  the  written  word.  The  patient  is  alao  iinable 
to  copy  a  word  put  before  him,  but  he  can  often  do  this  well  when  he  can  not  write 
spontaneously  or  from  dietatimi.  Then  there  is  writing  amnesia  (amnesic 
agraphia).  In  such  cases  also  we  often  see  interesting  relations  of  association, 
since  the  patient  may  write  a  wrong  word  which  in  sound  or  idea  is  somewhat 
like  the  word  desired.  The  entire  manner  of  writing  in  such  cases  is  often  notice- 
able. The  patient  holds  his  pencil  or  his  pen  with  peculiar  awkwardness;  he 
writes  a  very  small  hand,  or  the  letters  gradually  gnrow  smaller,  etc. 

Alexia  has  the  same  relation  to  agraphia  that  word  deafness  has  to  aphasia. 
Alexia  is  word  blindness — that  is,  the  defective  understanding  of  written  speech, 
the  inability  to  read.  This  disturbance  is  plainly  allied  to  soul  blindness  above 
described  (page  1076),  but  alexia  may  very  well  exist  without  special  soul  blind- 
ness, since  only  the  association  between  the  written  signs  and  the  corresponding 
idea  has  been  lost.  Patients  with  pure  alexia  can  neither  read  nor  copy  what  is 
written,  but  they  are  able  to  write  very  well  spontaneously  or  from  dir-tation. 
Speaking  accurately,  we  must  distinguish  between  rending  aloud  and  reading  to 
one's  self.  Tlie  printed  word  when  seen  may  excite  the  idea,  although  it  can  not 
be  pronounced  aloud.  On  the  other  hand,  many  patients  can  read  aloud  without 
understanding  what  is  read  or  pronounced. 

In  conclusion  we  may  mention  briefly  an  interesting  disturbance  which  ia  also 
closely  related  to  aphasia — the  disturbance  in  the  power  of  mtiaical  expression 
\amtisia}.  In  these  cases  the  most  varied  morbid  symptoms  may  occur,  which 
refer  both  to  the  perception  and  to  the  reproduction  of  musical  tones.  The  asso- 
ciations between  ideas  of  tone  and  the  printed  notes  may  be  loosened  or  wholly 
lost.  The  examination  of  the  relations  existing  between  words  and  tones  as  they 
exist  in  singing  is  also  very  interesting.  We  have  often  seen  aphasic  patients 
who  could  not  repeat  the  words  of  a  familiar  sonp.  but  who  co^ild  at  once  xitter  the 
correct  words  plainly  if  they  sang  it. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  we  can  see  how  extremely  manifold  and  in  how 
many  varying  combinations  the  special  symptoms  of  aphasia  may  occur.  Only 
a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  each  individual  case  of  aphasia  will  insure  an 
exhaustive  review  of  nil  the  disturbances  present. 

The  Anatomical  Chang^ee  occurring^  in  Aphasia.— As  hm  already  been  men- 
tioned, aphasia  was  the  fi-rst  ccrpbral  symptom  which  could  he  referred  to  disease 
of  any  definite  part  of  the  brain.  The  whole  **  topical  diagnosis  "  of  diseases  of 
the  brain  has  therefore  started  from  aphasia.  As  early  as  1B25  Bouillaud  affirmed 
that  disease  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  is  alone  capable  of  producing  dis- 
turbances of  speech.  In  1836  another  French  physician.  Marc  Dax,  pointed  out 
for  the  first  time  that  only  lesions  of  the  left  half  of  the  brain  cause  aphasia:  and 
in  1861  Broca  was  able  at  last  to  declare  that  the  "  center  for  speech  "  lies  in  the 
left  third  frontal  convolution  (*'  Broca's  convolution  '*).  This  law  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  hundreds  of  autopsies,  but  It  applies  only  to  true  motor  aphasia.  If 
there  is  motor  aphasia,  wp  may  with  certainty  assmne  thsit  there  is  disease  of  the 
posterior  portion  of  thf  left  third  frontal  convolution.  Tt  is  in  this  region,  there- 
fore, that  those  complit^atrd  pmceases  of  motor  co-ordination  which  are  essential 
to  the  utterance  of  a  w^ord  take  place.  A  second  important  and  positive  fact  we 
owe  to  Wernicke:  if  there  is.  either  with  motor  aphasia  or  alone,  word  deafness — 
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tliat  is,  a  defective  understanding  of  spoken  language — we  may  from  this  iadt* 
almost  always  couolude  that  there  is  dist-iise  of  the  left  upptr  (first)  temporid 
couvoiution  (and  especisiUy  its  pusterini-  portion).  In  thia  part  of  the  brain,  then, 
is  the  connection  between  the  heard  word  and  the  corresponding  idea.  Among 
other  loeuliziitions  we  may  mention  that  pronounoerl  motor  agraphia  probably 
points  to  a  lesion  of  the  foot — that  is,  of  the  posterior  portion — of  the  second  left 
frontal  convolution.  Pure  alexia  (word  blindness)  has  been  observed  especially 
in  focal  diseases  of  the  left  lower  parietiil  lobe  (region  of  the  angular  gyroa)  i»t»l 
the  neighboring  parts  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  anatomical  localizations  of  the  different  forms  of  amnesic  aphasia  can 
be  determined  less  accurately  because  in  such  cases  there  may  be  various  pttssible 
interruptions  between  the  various  centers  of  perception  and  the  speech  centers 
("conduction  aphasia/'  "subcortical  aphasia").  Since,  however,  the  tracts  lead- 
ing to  the  motor-speech  center  probably  pass  tbrough  the  neighborhc»t»d  of  the 
island  of  Keil,  we  may  expect  that  amnesic  aphasia  would  occur  most  frequently 
in  destruction  of  this  region ;  but,  from  reasons  that  are  easily  understoodt  foci 
of  disease  in  other  situatious  may  also  give  rise  to  such  "conduction  aphnsins." 
As  soon  as  amnesic  aphasia  is  as9<jciated  with  defective  understanding  of  S|jeech 
(soul  deafness),  we  may  almost  always  assume  a  lesion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  temporal  convolution. 

No  genertd  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  prognosis  and  course  of  aphasia, 
inasmuch  as  everything  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  excites  the  aphasia.  In  the  aphasias  due  to  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  cere- 
bral embolism  (vide  infra),  which  are  the  most  common,  we  very  often  observe 
that  the  disturbances  are  very  marked  at  first,  but  that  they  gradually  dimmish 
or  wholly  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  cases  of  almtist  c<impletc 
motor  aphasia,  wliich  may  persist  for  years  until  the  death  of  the  patient.  [When 
ajihasia  occurs  in  childhood  it  usually  disappears  enmplelelj*,  perhaps  because  the 
other  hemisphere  nf  the  brain  becomes  educated. — K.] 

In  regard  to  treatment  we  can  here  mention  only  one  thing,  that  methodical 
training  in  the  form  of  actual  lessons  in  speaking  or  writing  may  sometimes  1>p 
of  some  service.  In  motor  aphasia  we  may  give  lessons,  just  as  to  deaf-mutes, 
by  assisting  the  new  practice  of  the  necessary  muscular  movements  by  visual 
impressions,  while  in  verbal  amnesia  methodical  training  of  the  memory  is 
necessary  for  a  new  "  impression  "  of  the  forgotten  word.  Of  course  all  such 
training  demands  much  tact  and  patience  on  both  sides. 

[Dejerine'a  Views  on  Aphasia. — The  doctrines  of  Dejerine  and  his  pupil* 
have  acquired  so  much  imp'^rtanee  in  the  study  of  aphasic  disturbances,  and  these 
doctrines  differ  so  much  from  the  views  expressed  above,  that  it  seems  udvisable 
to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  them. 

According  to  Dejerine  there  are  only  three  centers  for  images  of  langtiage: 
Broea's  center,  for  motor  images  of  articulation,  at  the  foot  of  the  left  third 
frontal  convolution;  Weniieke's  center,  for  auditory  images  of  words,  in  the  pos- 
terior jiart  of  the  first  uud  second  left  temporal  convolutions;  and  the  center  for 
visual  images  of  words  in  the  angular  gyrus.  These  three  centers  form  the 
"zone  of  language,"  and  surround  the  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  like  a 
horseshoe  (see  Fig.  173,  page  1073).  They  are  cnnnectetl  with  one  another  and 
also  with  the  adjacent  sensori-motor  (especially  that  part  which  contains  eeuters 
for  the  lips,  tnngue.  and  larynx),  vistial,  and  auditory  centers. 

The  zone  of  language  may  be  affected  by  disease  in  tw^o  ways:  (1)  The  lesion 
may  destroy  a  part  of  the  zone  or  its  intrinsic  fibers;  or  (2)  it  may  isolate  a  psrt 
of  the  zone  from  the  adjacent  cortex.  In  the  first  cnse — aphasia  from  lesion  «if 
the  zone  of  language,  frite  aphasia,  or  cortical  aphnsia — internal  lnnguii§re  as  a 
whole  and  all  the  forms  of  language  will  be  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  ext<*nt. 
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ough  the  domLDant  clinical  phenomena — motor  aphasia,  word  deafness,  word 
blindness — will  var.v  with  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  idea  of  the  "word  is  affecteil, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  a  considerflble  degree  of  mental  impairment. 

In  true  motor  aphasia  from  destruction  of  Bnjca's  center  the  patient  may 
utter  an  occasional  word  (vide  supra,  page  1070),  but  he  is  unable  to  do  more  than 
that.  He  has,  moreorcr,  lost  the  idea  of  the  word  so  completely  thftl  he  can 
not  even  indicate  the  number  of  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  he  is 
wholly  unable  to  write  spontaneously  or  from  dictation,  except  that  he  can  often 
write  his  najne  or  some  very  familiar  word.  The  co-existence  of  agraphia  is 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  motor  aphasia.  There  is  no  marked  word  deafness, 
although  the  spontaneous  evctcution  of  auditory  images  is  affected  and  the  patient 
has  difficulty  in  coinprehcnding  rapid  speech.  Word  blindness  is  less  marked, 
and  in  copying  the  patient  will  copy  print  as  script.  In  true  word  deafness  from 
destruction  of  Wernicke's  center  the  patient  may  seem  deaf,  confused,  or  even 
demented,  although  the  mental  failure  ia  much  less  than  at  first  it  appears.  There 
is  inability  to  understand  what  is  said,  and  the  loss  of  all  auditory  images  de- 
prives the  motor  center  of  any  regulator,  so  that  the  patient  uses  wrrong  words, 
or  even  mere  jargon — paraphasia  or  jargonaphosia.  There  is  usually  some  word 
blindness  and  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  write,  or  else,  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  idea  of  th<'  word,  he  may  write  nonsense  or  jargon — jargonagrapbia. 
When  he  copies  he  usually  makes  a  servile  copy,  copying  print  as  print  and  script 
as  script.  In  true  word  blindness  there  is  also  eomplet*  agraphia,  and  some 
degree  of  word  denfnoss  und  paraphasia.  In  these  sensory  forms  of  true  aphasia 
there  is  less  likely  to  Ih-  any  paralysis,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  affected 
centers. 

When  the  zone  of  language  is  still  intact,  but  when  the  lesion  has  simply 
cut  off  the  connections  of  its  centers  with  other  centers,  we  fi^nd  the  condition 
which  Dejerine  calls  pure  aphasia,  or  sub-cortical  aphasia.  In  these  cases  inter- 
nal language  is  imaflfected,  the  idea  of  the  word  is  retjiined,  and  there  is  never 
agraphia.  The  Bymptoms  are  referable  solely  to  the  afiFfcted  center.  With  pure 
motor  aphasia  the  patient  can  write  normally  and  can  tell  the  number  of  sylla- 
bles in  a  word.  With  pure  word  deafness  the  only  symptoms  are  inability  to 
understand  what  is  said  and  to  write  from  dictation.  With  pure  word  blindness 
there  is  also  right  homonymous  heminnopsia,  and  the  patient  copies  in  a  slavish 
manner,  but  there  is  no  agraphia;  he  can  write  normally,  both  spontaneously  and 
from  dictation.  In  no  form  of  pure  aphasia  is  there  any  mental  impairment, 
Dejerine  furthermore,  does  not  lielieve  that  there  is  any  special  writing  center 
at  the  foot  of  the  second  left  frontal  convolution  or  anywhere  else;  for  there  is 
agraphia  in  every  case  of  lesion  of  the  zone  of  language,  and  the  agraphia  is  mani- 
fested not  only  by  inability  to  write  with  cither  hand,  but  by  inability  to  produce 
words  intelligently  by  arranging  lettered  blocks  or  by  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer.— K,] 

4.  The  Centrum  Ovale,  Internal  Capsule,  Central  Ganglia,  and  Region  of  the 

Corpora  Quadrigemina 
CentTTtm  Ovale. — The  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres  is  mado  up.  so  far 
as  we  know  at  present,  both  of  commissural  fibers,  which  connect  the  various 
cortical  centers  together,  and  of  fibers  which  pirm'ced  downward  from  the  centei's 
of  the  cortex  and  cr»nnect  these  centers  with  peripheral  parts  of  the  body  tcorona 
radiata).  As  to  the  symptoms  caused  by  diseases  which  destroy  the  commissural 
£bers,  there  ia  hardly  anything  known.  Wo  can  only  surmise  that  In  case  of 
disturbances  of  association,  such  as  we  have  studied  under  aphasia  and  kin<lred 
disorders,  we  should  consider  lesions  of  commissural  fibers,  as  of  tho^o  connect- 
ing together  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes,  the  ixjcipital  and  frontal  lol>e8,  etc. 
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A  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  fibers  of  the  corona  radiata  must  of  course  rw 
in  the  same  symptoms  as  if  the  corresponding  center  were  itself  destroyed.    T 
explains  why  circumscribed  lesions  of  the  centrum  ovale,  if  they  involve  tl 
motor  fibers  of  the  corona  rndiata,  which  proceed  from  the  central  convolutio 
(and  only  if  they  do  this),  cause  hemiplegia,  or,  if  very  limited,  monople 
In  an  analogous  manner,  disease  of  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe  m«; 
entail  hemianopsia ;  of  the  temporal  lobe,  auditory  disturbances,  such  as  word 
deafness.     More  than  once,  quite  extensive  disease  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
frontal  lobe  on  one  side  has  been  discovered  post  mortem,  although  no  symptomB 
whatever  hud  been  caused  by  it.    Only  when  the  coronal  fibers  which  proceed  f 
the  left  third  frontal  convolution   are  involved  in  disease   is  motor  or  ata. 
aphasia  itifvitiible. 

Internal  Capsule. — The  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  functions  of  the 
internal  capsule,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  have  been  already  stated.  In  par 
ticuiar,  it  was  pointed  out  that  through  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  ca; 
sule,  in  a  comparatively  narrow  space,  passes  the  pyramidal  tract  on  its  way  f 
the  central  convolutions  to  the  crura  cerebri  (spe  Fig.  95,  page  829).  Hero," 
then,  even  a  very  limited  focal  disease  must  lead  to  complete  hemiplegia  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  body.  Clinical  experience  also  shows  that  the  largest  number 
of  cases  of  persistent  hemiplegia  are  occasioned  by  disease  in  this  spot.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fibers  in  this  region  is  such  that  the  fibers  for  the  face  are 
for  the  most  part  anterior,  the  fibers  for  the  arm  next,  and  the  fibers  for  the  leg 
posterior.  In  a  brilliant  experimental  study  Ilorsley  and  Beevor  have  shown  that 
in  monkeys  the  different  motor  portions  of  the  internal  capsule  can  be  separately 
irritated  in  a  much  more  exact  fashion.  They  found  in  these  experiments  that 
the  motor  fibers  of  the  internal  capsule  showed  the  following  arrangement  from 
before  backward :  opening  the  eyes,  associated  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes 
to  one  side,  tongue,  angle  of  the  mouth,  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  fingers,  thumb, 
trunk,  hip,  ankle,  great  toe,  other  toes. 

The  sensory  tract  (compare  page  799,  and  Fig,  95,  page  829)  lies  at  the 
terior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  apparently  includes  not  only 
fibers  for  cutaneous  sensation,  but  also  for  the  organs  of  special  sense.  Com- 
plete disorganization  of  this  spot  ought  therefore  to  cause,  in  the  opj)osite  half 
of  the  body,  not  only  antesthesia  of  the  skin,  but  also  simultaneously  a  corre- 
sponding impairment  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  and  hemianopsia — in  short,  a  so- 
called  complete  cerebral  hemiantpsthesia.  Still,  in  regard  to  this  very  point  wp 
are  much  in  need  of  further  end  definite  observations. 

Certain  practical  conclusions  in  regard  to  diagnosis  can  be  deduced  from  th« 
preceding  facts.  A  purely  motor  hemiplegia,  unattended  by  impairment  of  sen- 
sation, implies  a  lesion  that  does  not  involve  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal 
capsule;  but  probably  this  portion  ia  also  affected,  when  there  is  not  only  pn- 
ralysis,  but  considerable  sensory  disturbance.  The  sensory  disturbance  does  not 
invariably  extend  to  all  the  senses;  quite  often  there  is  nothing  but  cutaneous 
ancesthesia. 

Lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  may  also  cause  symptoms 
of  irritation  of  the  tracts  whicli  pass  through  the  internal  capsule.  Thus  unilat- 
eral symptoms  of  motor  irritation  in  particular  have  frequently  been  observed  in 
the  form  of  choreic  twitchinga  (so-called  post -hem  iplegic  chorea,  vide  infra),  ntid 
unilateral  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  (pain,  parsesthesia)  may  also  be  caused 
8oraetime.«<  by  lesions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule (Edinger). 

Central  Ganglia;  Candate  Nucleus  (Corpns  Striatam  proper),  Lenticalar 
Nucleus,  and  Optic  Thalamus. — Before  the  course  of  the  pyramidal  tract  had 
been  accurately  determined,  ordinary  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  were  almoft 
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vmiversally  ascribed  to  lesions  of  the  central  gauglia,  and  iu  particular  of  the 
caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei.  At  present,  however,  observations  seem  to  force 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  a  complete  hemiplegia  can  be  produced  only  by  a  cutting 
off  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  There  are,  indeed,  numerous  cases  of  hemiplegia  pre- 
senting circumscribed  disease  of  the  central  ganglia ;  but  they  can  probably  all  be 
explained  by  supposing  either  that  the  pyramidal  tract,  as  it  lies  in  the  contiguous 
internal  capsule,  is  directly  involved  in  the  diseaae,  or  that  its  functions  are  sus- 
pended by  the  indirect  effects  of  the  neighboring  lesion — for  instance,  by  the 
pressure  it  exercises.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  circumscribed  lesions  of  the 
central  ganglia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  generally  produce  u 
temporary  hemiplegia — that  is,  the  paralysis  gradually  improves  as  the  indirect 
iniiueuce  of  the  focal  disease  upon  the  internal  capsule  ceases.  Chronic  and  in- 
curable hemiplegia,  however,  if  due  to  a  lesion  anywhere  in  this  region,  always 
implies  an  actual  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  internal  capsule.  In  regard 
to  bemiansesthesia,  also,  the  facts  seem  to  be  quite  analogous.  It  was  formerly 
held  that  this  phenomenon  was  especially  connected  with  a  lesion  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  reason  being  that  the  sensitive  fibers  lie  so  close  to  the  thalamus 
in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule  that  they  become  themselves 
involved. 

About  the  symptoms  which  lesions  of  the  central  ganglia  directly  produce 
little  is  definitely  known.  The  results  of  both  clinical  observation  and  experiment 
are  quite  contradictory,  and  in  repeated  instances  quite  extensive  disorganization 
of  these  parts  has  existed  without  producing  any  symptoms  to  speak  of  during 
life.  In  particular,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  softening  may  occur  in  the 
lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei,  und  yet  not  a  trace  of  hemiplegia  be  observable.  It 
seems  probable  also  that  the  optic  thalamus  has  nothing  to  do  with  voluntary 
motion;  but  apparently  it  has  some  importance  for  movemcuta  of  mimetic  expres- 
sion (Bechterew,  Xothnagel).  In  homiplegics  we  sometimes  see  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  face  on  one  side  can  not  be  moved  voluntarily,  but  it  is  moved  very 
actively  in  emotional  expression,  such  as  laughing  or  crying.  In  such  cases  we 
can  decide  that  the  thalamus  is  intact,  while  in  lesion  of  the  thalamus  the  con- 
trary is  observed — the  affected  half  of  the  face  can  be  moved  voluntarily,  but 
it  remains  completely  rigid  iu  emotional  expression.  As  to  sensory  functions. 
there  is  only  one  which  the  optic  thalamus  is  certainly  known  to  possess:  the 
central  termination  of  some  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  in  its  posterior  por- 
tion (the  so-called  pulvinur),  while  other  fibers  go  to  the  corpus  geniculatum  ex- 
ternum. Destruction  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  accordingly  produces 
complete  hemianopsia  (vide  page  lOTH)  of  the  opposite  side.  The  thalamus  is  also 
very  probably  connected  with  other  centripetal  fibers  from  the  lemniscus,  but  we 
do  not  know  positively  whether  these  are  sensory  or  co-ordinating  fibers,  and 
pathology  has  not  yet  taught  us  as  to  the  functions  of  the  thalamus  in  this 
regard.  Focal  disease  of  the  thalamus  has  repeatedly  occasioned  post-hemiplegic 
sjTnptoms  of  irritation  ("  post-hem iplcgic  chorea,"  vide  supra),  as  is  easily  to 
he  explained  from  the  propinquity  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  According  to  recent 
experiments,  the  lenticular  nucleus  contains  centers  for  regulating  heat.  The 
striking  changes  in  temperature  sometimes  seen  in  cerebral  affections  may  often, 
theref'fro.  ho  brought  into  possible  relation  to  diseases  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
but  iiceurato  observations  are  still  almost  wholly  lacking. 

Corpora  Qnadrigemina  and  Crura  Cerebri. — Diseases  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemti\a  are  infrequent,  and  usuiilly,  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  merely  a  part 
of  more  extensive  lesions  of  the  brain.  They  arc  therefore  very  rarely  considered 
from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

The  anterior  tubercles  are  eertinnly  connected  with  the  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve.    If  both  of  the  anterior  tubercles  be  destroyed,  total  blindness  is  inevitable, 
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while  if  only  one  be  disorganized,  hemianopsia  is  to  be  anticipated.  Still,  these 
symptoms  are,  of  course,  too  arobiguous  ever  to  be  regarded  aa  path<.ignorooiiic  o( 
loenlixed  diseuse  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  Another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, whenever  the  eorporfv  qundrigemina  are  diseased,  is  the  position  of  the 
nuelt^i  of  the  nerves  which  preside  over  the  motions  of  the  eyeball,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  oeulo-motor  and  troehlenr  nerves.  This  explains  why  unilateral,  or  even 
bilateral,  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorius  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  have  also  more  rarely  nystag- 
mus and  immobility  of  the  pupil.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  diseases  in 
the  region  of  the  corpora  quadrigemiua,  especially  of  the  posterior  corpora,  ataxia 
of  the  body,  similar  to  cerebolhir  ataxia,  has  been  repeatedly  observed  (N"oth- 
nagel).  This  ataxia  is  in  all  probability  due  to  a  disturbntice  of  the  superior 
cerebelhir  peduncle  coming  from  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
after  decUHsatiiig  goes  to  the  red  luudeus  (nucleus  ruber.  Fig.  86,  page  7!>S},  be- 
neath the  corpora  quadrigemiua,  nnd  is  further  connected  with  the  cerebrum.  If 
we  have  to  do,  therefore,  with  an  ophthalmoplegia  affecting  both  eyes,  but  not  com- 
pletely symmetrical,  and  manifesting  itself  especially  by  symptonis  of  paraly^-is 
of  the  oculo-motor  and  troclilear  nerves  (more  rarely  the  abducens),  and  if  this 
ophthalmoplegia  is  associated  with  an  tincertain,  staggering  gait,  we  must  con- 
sider disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemiua.  Of  course  a  similar  assfxjiation  of 
symptoms  may  also  occur  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum.  The  posterior  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  median  geniculate  bodies  are  connected  with  the  acoustic 
nerve,  so  that  in  dineases  of  this  region  we  may  expect  disturbances  of  hearing. 
Should  the  crura  cerebri  become  involved  in  the  disease,  the  resulting  symp- 
toms are  often  very  characteristic  of  the  locality  affected;  there  is  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body  (arm.  h-g,  fiicial  nerve)^  and  at  the  same  time  a  crossed  paralysis 
(that  is,  one  situated  upon  the  oppoaitc  side)  of  the  motor  oculi.  A  glance  at  Fi?. 
9*!  (page  830)  will  e-xplain  this  phenomenon.  Thus,  a  circumscribed  lesion  on  the 
right  side  would  destroy  the  fibers  of  the  third  nerve  (ITl)  on  that  side,  and 
therefore  produee  a  right-sided  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves,  and  at  the 
same  time,  if  exteusive  enough,  the  lesion  would  involve  the  pyramidal  fibers  of 
the  right  cms,  and  thus  occasion  left  hemiplegia.  That  disease  of  the  tegmentum 
would  lead  to  sensory  disturbances  or  sometimes  ataxia  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
Diseases  of  the  tegmental  region  and  its  vicinity  therefore  cause  a  clinical  pic- 
ture which  is  composed  of  hemiplegia,  tactile  hemianteathesia  (or  hemiataxis), 
and  crossed  oculo-motor  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side. 

5.  The  Cerebellum 

Quite  extensive  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  may  take  place  without  any 
symptoms  (o  indicate  it.  In  such  eases,  however,  the  disease  is  almost  invariably 
confined  to  the  hemispheres;  but,  if  the  central  portion  or  vermiform  process  be 
attacked  to  any  great  extent,  pieculiar  symptoms  almost  always  result,  pointing  in 
many  instnnr-cs  with  etmsiderable  certainty  to  disease  of  the  cerebellum.  In 
some  cases,  however,  disease  limited  to  the  cerebellar  hemispheres  may  cause 
pronounced  cerebellar  symptoms. 

There  are  two  espeeially  characteristic  symptoms — a  peculiar  uncertainty  of 
gait  (cerebellar  ataxia),  and  troublesome  vertigo. 

Cerebellar  ataxia  affects  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  Both  standing 
and  locomotion  are  chiefly  interfered  with.  When  the  patient  is  lying  in  bed  bt 
can  move  his  legs  almost  as  well  as  ever,  and  with  normal  vigor;  but  as  soon  as 
he  gets  up,  the  characteristic  motor  disturbances  become  very  evident.  Eron 
while  standing  still,  the  whole  body  run  usually  be  plainly  seen  to  sway  back  and 
forth.  This  becomes  more  marked  if  (he  pjttient  brings  his  heels  together.  If  be 
stands  with  his  legs  widely  apart,  the  trouble  is  less  noticeable.    Closing  the  eyrs. 
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i  a  rale,  dfios  nut  nggnivnte  the  swaying,  inasmuch  as  the  cutaiieouft  and  miis- 
oulsr  BcnsibiHt.v  of  the  lower  limbs  r«?maiiisi  normal  in  uncompHciited  cerebellar 
disease.  When  the  pjitieiit  trios  to  walk,  be  sways  mid  totters,  precisely  as  if 
he' were  deeply  inti»xir;ited,  but  usually  iu  a  very  different  way  from  that  seen  in 
tabes  dorsalis.  Instead  of  the  uniform  stamping  and  pitching  gait  of  the  latter, 
cerebellar  ataxia  causes  a  real  staggering  of  the  whole  body,  so  that  in  severe 
cases  the  patient  loses  entirely  the  ability  to  walk  straight,  but  seems  to  fall 
forward,  as  it  were,  in  a  zigzag  line,  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left.  Some- 
times, but  by  no  means  iuvariubly,  it  is  ut^ticed  tliat,  in  walking,  the  body  sways 
principally  in  one  particular  direction,  either  forward,  backward,  or  to  one 
side.  Such  peeuliaritirs,  however,  do  not  enable  us,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  deternaine  with  certainty  just  what  position  in  the  cerebellum  the  lesion 
occupies.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  surmiae,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  middle 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  (vide  infra)  are  involved.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  ataxia  does  not  involve  the  upper  extremities.  Many  a 
patient  who  can  scarcely  walk  unaided  is  still  able  to  perform  the  most  delicate 
manipulations  with  his  hands.  This  shows  that  it  is  only  in  maintaining  the 
bodily  equilibTium— essential  to  standing  and  locomotion — that  the  function 
of  the  cerel»ellum  is  important. 

As  already  stated,  this  eerebtdlar  ataxia  is  in  most  cases  attended  with  pro- 
nounced vertigo.  There  is  not,  however,  a  complete  correspondence  between  the 
locomotor  disturbance  and  the  dizziness.  Exceptionally  one  symptom  may  be 
present  without  the  other.  The  vertigo  is  usually  felt  only  when  the  patient 
is  erect,  standing  or  moving  about,  and  is  very  seldom  felt  when  he  lies  quietly 
in  bed.  Cerebellar  vertigo  is  usually  a  true  vertigo  or  turning  sensation :  the 
patient  feels  as  if  he  himself  or  the  surrounding  objects  were  revolving.  The 
feeling  of  vertigo  may  be  constantly  present  or  it  may  come  on  in  severe  individ- 
ual paroxysms.  The  cause  of  the  vertigo  is  probiibly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  dis- 
lurbanre  of  those  tracts  which  go  to  the  cerebellum  through  the  corpus  restif(*rme 
as  a  continuation  of  the  ve.stibular  nerve. 

Little  definite  is  known  about  other  syraptomB  of  disease  in  the  eerebellum. 
True  ataxia  of  the  legs  (as  in  tabes)  is  also  seen  at  times;  but  in  such  cases 
we  usually  have  to  do  with  the  distant  action  of  the  disease  on  the  tract  of  the 
lemniscus.  The  patellar  reflex  has  sometimes  been  found  absent  in  cerebellar 
disease.  This  symptom  also  is  probably  always  dependent  upon  co-existing  dis- 
turbances of  the  spinal  cord.  In  some  cases  intention  trenmr  has  been  foinid  in 
the  arms;  in  others  betuiparesis  (tf  the  extremities  on  the  side  of  the  disease 
(corresponding  to  the  results  r.f  Luciani's  experiments  on  animals).  The  signifi- 
cance of  all  these  symptoms  is  still  doubtful.  We  will  return  Inter  to  certain  spe- 
cial symptoms,  especially  those  occurring  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum. 

We  must  add  in  conclusicm  a  few  words  about  diseases  of  the  middle  cerebellar 
peduncles  (crura  rerebelli  ad  pontem).  Those  peculiar  symptoms  known  as  forced 
movements,  and  forced  positions  are  usually  referred  to  an  irritation  of  these 
peduncles  on  the  ground  of  physiological  experiments.  Forced  positions  are 
when  the  patient  always  lies  upon  one  particular  Rtde  in  bed,  whether  he  is  per- 
fectly conscious,  or  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciouBness.  If  ho  is  ptit  in  any 
other  posture,  he  at  once  involuntarily  reasauraes  his  former  position.  Not  infro- 
qxiently  this  forced  position  of  the  trunk  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
forced  position  of  the  head  and  eyeballs,  while  the  extremities  are  seldom  affected. 
Genuine  forced  movements  are  seen  far  less  often.  They  produce  either  often- 
repeated  rotations  of  the  body  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  or,  if  the  patient  be  able 
to  wftlk  at  all,  involuntary  circular  movements  ("circus  movements"),  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fitatrmrnts  of  Russell,  the  forced  movements  in  disease  of  the  rifiht 
middle  cerebellar  peduncle  are  in  the  direction  "  of  a  corkscrew  screwed  into  a 
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cork,"  and,  in  disease  of  the  left  peduncle,  the  direction  "  of  a  corkscrew  acrei 
out  of  a  cork."    It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  symptoms  of  forced  positiol 
and  forced  movements  are  on  the  whole  rare  and  of  doubtful  vnhie  in  diug'nosij 
for  in  some  cases  of  cerebral  disease  the  same  symptoms  have  been  observed  wit 
out  any  discoverable  afiectioii  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle.     On  the  otiv 
hand,  in  two  cases  of  tumor  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle  with  uutopBy 
failed  to  find  any  forced  movements. 


For  convenient  refereucf  we  subjoin  a  surmnarj'  of  the  most  important  fa 
bearing  upon  the  localization  of  cerebral  diseases. 

1.  The  most  frequent  ciiuse  of  ordinary  hemiplegia  is  a  lesion  of  the  i:iyrMmi 
tract  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule.     If  the  hemiplegia  be  iiersis' 
ent,  then  thla  tract  is  actually  destroyed;  if  temporary,  the  tract  has  been  func- 
tionally deranged  for  a  time  by  focal  disease  in  neighboring  parts  of  the  brain. 

2.  Monoplegic  cerebral  jjaralysis  is  usually  due  to  affections  of  the  cortex 
the  braiti — that  is,  the  central  convolutions  and  the  paracentral  lobule.     Moi 
plegia  of  the  face  and  tongxie  is  the  roRult  of  lesions  in  the  lower  extremity  of 
anterior  central  convolutions.     Monoplegia  of  the  arm  is  referable  principally 
Bome  lesion  of  the  mifldle  third  of  the  anterior  central  convolutions.     Monupiegi 
of  the  lower  extiemity  implies  some  affection  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior 
central  convolutions  and   the  paracentral  lobule. 

3.  ITemiplegia   or    monoplegia,    if   associated    with   epileptiform    convulsio: 
affecting  either  one  half  or  one  particular  portion  of  the  body,  are  almost  alwa, 
caused  by  cortical  lesions.     These  same  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  witho' 
accompanying  paralysis  are  likewise  to  be  ascribed  to  some  irritation  of  the  abo 
mentioned  regions  of  the  cortex. 

4.  Hemiplegia  with  crossed  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  indicate* 
lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri.  Co-existing  tactile  hemiaueesthesia  implies  that  i 
tegmentum  is  involved. 

5.  Hemiplegia  with  crossed  facial  paralysis  implies,  with  great  certainty, 
the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  pons. 

6.  Post-hemiplegic  chorea  (vide  infro)  seems  to  occur  especially  when  there 
is  focal  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule. 

7.  HemianjEsthesia  of  the  skin  and  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  associated 
with  hemianopsia,  is  due  chiefly  to  lesions  of  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the 
internal  capsule. 

8.  Hemianopsia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe  (cuneus).  Prob- 
ably, also,  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule  may  cause  it, 
in  which  rase  it  is  usually  associated  with  hemiauffisthesia.  Finally,  it  may  be 
produced  by  affections  of  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  of  one  lateral  genicu- 
late body,  of  one  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  of  one  of  the  optic 
tracts. 

9.  Genuine  motor  aphasia  indicates  disease  of  the  ffM%t  of  the  third  left  fron 
convolution. 

10.  Word  deafness  (loss  of  understanding  of  speech)  is  due  to  disease  of  t 
first  left  temporal  convolution;  word  blindness  (loss  of  understanding  of  writii 
is  due  to  disease  of  the  left  lower  parietal  lobe  (angular  gyrus). 

11.  Difficulty  in  articulation  implies  disease  of  the  medulla,  as  does  also  dys- 
phagia. 

12.  Staggering  gait  and  vertigo  are  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  cerebellar 
disease,  but  they  may  also  occur  in  diseases  of  the  corpora  quadrigeraina  and  ni 
the  frontal  lobe  (vide  supra).  Forced  positions  and  forced  movements  perhaps  in- 
dicate lesions  of  the  crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem. 
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As  on  appendix,  we  may  add  a  very  brief  review  of  the  course  of  the  moat  itn- 
portant  conducting  tracts : 

1.  Chief  Motor  Tract. — (a)  First  central  neurone:  Ganglion-cells  in  the 
motor  cortex  of  the  bruin,  uxis-cylinder  processes  through  th«  corona  radiata,  pos- 
terior limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  cruata  of  the  erus  cerebri,  decussation  in  the 
pyramids,  postero-hiteral  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  terminal  arborization  in  the 
anterior  horns  (for  the  motor  cranial  nervrs  previously  in  their  nuclei),  ib) 
Second  peripheral  nettrone:  Ganglion-colls  in  the  anterior  horna  (or  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  motor  cranial  nerves),  axis-cylinder  processes  in  the  anterior  root  and  the 
peripheral  nerve,  terniiiial  arborization  in  the  muscular  fibers. 

2.  Chief  Ceninpelal  {Sensory  and  Co-ordinatinff)  Tract. —  (o)  First  (periph- 
eral) neurone:  Ganglion-cells  in  the  spinal  ganglion,  axis-cylinder  processes 
partly  in  the  peripheral  sensory  nerve  [mw]ified  protoplasmic  processes],  partly 
in  the  posterior  root;  terminal  arborization,  partly  in  the  posterior  horns  (sen- 
sory libers),  partly,  after  passing  through  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  in 
the  nuclei  of  the  colunms  of  Goll  and  Burdach  (co-ordinating  fibers),  (b)  Second 
neurone:  Ganglion-cells  in  the  posterior  horns  or  in  the  nuclei  of  the  columns  of 
Goll  and  Burdach,  axis-eyJinder  processes  through  the  antero-lnteral  columns, 
inter-olivftry  layer,  lemnisnus  trjict  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  tegnientuni  *if  the 
cms  cerebri,  posterior  portion  of  fhc  internal  capsule.  Tenninal  arborization 
in  part  in  the  optic  thalamus,  (c)  Third  neurone:  Ganglion-cells  in  the  optic 
thalamus,  axis-cylinder  processes  to  the  cerebral  cortex  (central  convolutions, 
parietal  lobe). 

3.  Chief  Optic  Tract. — First  peripheral  neurones  lie  wholly  in  the  retina,  and 
the  ganglion-cells  of  the  second  neurones  are  also  in  the  retina,  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cesses through  the  nerve  and  optic  tract  (pnrtial  decussation!)  to  the  lateral 
geniculate  body,  th«>  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  pulvinnr  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  where  the  terminal  arbdrizafion  takes  place.  Third  neurones 
from  the  cells  of  the  parts  mentioned  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  inter- 
nal capsule  [and  the  optic  radiations  of  GratioletJ  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital 
lobe. 

4.  Chief  Acoustic  Tract. — The  ganglion-celk  of  the  peripheral  neurone  lie  in 
the  cochlear  ganglion  of  the  cochlea,  the  axis-cylinder  processes  in  the  cochlear 
nerve,  termination  in  the  ventral  acoustic  nucleus.  Hero  the  second  neurone 
begins,  whose  axis-cylinder  process  goes  in  the  trapezoid  body  and  the  stria3  ac<nis- 
ticfe  (?),  and  then  in  the  lateral  lemniscus  to  the  posterior  cnrpora  quadrigeminn 
and  the  median  geniculate  body.  Here  probubly  a  third  neurone  begins,  which 
ends  mainly  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  acouatii-  fibers  also  rnn  partly 
crossed  and  partly  uncrossed,  so  that  each  auditory  nerve  is  connceted  with  both 
hemispheres. 


CHAPTER   111 
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iEtiology. — The  cause  of  cerebral  lia>morrhage  should  always  be  sought  in 

Ifiome  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  minute  cerebral  arteries.    Cerebral  hsemorrhnge 

[occurs  most  frequently,  therefore,  in  persons  who  suffer  from  general  nrterio- 

[ficlerosis.  nnd  especially  from  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries;  hut  other 

forms  of  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  fatty  and  hyaline  degeneration, 

nnd,  in  particular,  syphilitic  cnrlfirteritis,  may  give  rise  to  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

Tn  1868  it  was  first  shown  by  Charcot  and  Bour^hard  that  in  many  cases  of  large 
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cerebral  hfemorrhage  there  are  miliary  aneurisms  of  the  small  atheromatoua 
iea  of  the  brain  .substance,  some  one  of  which  has  burst  and  allowed  the  bluyd 
escape.    All  latt-r  investigators  have  confirmed  their  statements  about  the  occu 
rence  and  iinporiance  of  these  miliary  aneurisms.    The  aneurisms  may  attain 
diameter  of  a  millimetre  or  more.    They  usually  appear  like  spindle-shaped  dilatw 
lions  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vessel,  although  sometimes  the  bulging  i 
confined  to  one  side  of  it.    Inasmuch  as  the  intra-cerebral  arteries  pOBSeaa 
no  true  adventitia,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  vessels  are  especially  predi^NMedtO 
aneurismal  dilatation  (e3i)eciall7  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  dissecting  anenritra). 

Most  of  the  circumstances  which  come  under  our  consideration  as  fsvo 
the  development  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  have  also  a  close  relation  to  arte 
sclerosis.  Age  plays  a  specially  important  part.  Although  exceptionalljr 
younger  individual  may  be  attacked,  the  majority  of  sufferers  arc  over  fifty  j 
old — that  is,  at  the  time  of  life  when  arterio-scleroais  usually  becomes  most  ful 
develoi>ed.  Again,  cerebral  hcemorrhage  is  decidedly  more  frequent  in  men  tb*n 
in  womeu,  which  is  also  true  of  atheroma.  Alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  gout  are  abo 
reckoned  among  the  letiological  factors  of  both  disorders,  and  in  both  a  hereditary 
predisposition  is  not  very  rarely  demonstrable.  What  is  called  the  "  apoplectic 
habit"  also  deserves  brief  mention.  Although  there  is  no  variety  of  constitution 
which  exempts  its  possessor  from  the  possibility  of  cerebral  htemorrhage,  yet  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  often  the  victims  of  apoplexy  do  exhibit  a  certain  "  habit."' 
Such  persons  are  not  very  tall,  but  are  corpulent,  broad-chested,  with  a  short, 
thick  neck  and  round  face ;  and  they  have  not  been  disinclined  to  the  pleasim* 
of  the  table  and  the  bottle.  Such  persons  often  suffer  at  the  same  time  from 
emphysema,  moderate  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  general  arterio-sclerosis,  as 
the  condition  of  the  radial  and  tomporal  arteries  may  disclose  even  during  life. 

Granting,  therefore,  that  disease  of  the  arteries,  and  sometimes  raore  particu- 
larly miliary  aneurisms  resulting  from  chronic  endarteritis  of  the  smaller  cen- 
bral  arteries,  must  bo  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  then, 
on  the  other  himd,  the  question  suggests  Itself  whether  an  abnormal  elevation  f^ 
the  blood-pressure  may  not  have  some  part  in  determining  the  hseraorrhagp.   U 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  be  normal  the  greatest  increase  of  pressure  would  noi 
be  able  to  cause  rupture  of  the  vessels;  but  if  the  wall  of  the  artery  is  diwaseil, 
or  if  aneurisms  have  already  been  developed,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  * 
persistent  or  even  a  temporary  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure  must  favor  thr 
bursting  of  the  vessels.    In  this  sense  a  cerebral  hEeraorrhagc,  occurring  in  pa- 
tients with  certain  forms  of  cardiac  hj-pertrophy  (contracted  kidney,  idiopntii*' 
hypertrophy,  etc.),  combined  with  disease  of  the  vessels,  may  be  referred  in  purt 
to  the  increased  arterial  tension ;  but  it  is  most  of  all  with  reg.ird  to  many  excit- 
ing causes,  which  are  immediately  followed  by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  that  in- 
creased hlood-pressure  a.^^stimea  great  importance.    Here  it  is  tempoTary.    Cpi*- 
hral  haemorrhage  may,  for  example,  follow  excessive  muscular  exertion,  the  I*' 
tion  of  a  large  aninmit  of  fond,  indulgence  in  alcohnl,  taking  a  cold  bath,  vi 
mental  excitement,  etc.     An  apparently  slight  injury  i.s  especially  to  be  ci 
ered.    Tn  all  such  cases,  however,  the  change  in  the  arteries  is  a  necessary  :' 
requisite. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  cerebral  htemorrhage  is  somotioiM 
merely  the  expression  of  a  general  ha^morrhagic  diathesis,  as  we  find  it  J" 
lenkremia.  pernicious  onffimia.  and  thoge  affections  which  are  called,  in  a  stricter 
sense,  hii?mnrrhagic  diseases,  such  as  scurvy  and  purpura  ho'raorrbagiea.  Tlw 
grave  infectious  disenses,  including  soptictemia,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  «n«! 
smsU-pox,  may  of'casion  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  as  well  as  into  other  organ* 
The  haemorrhages  are  generally,  however,  from  capillary  vessela,  and  are 
rarely  extensive. 
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Path&Iogy,— Arterio-sclerosis  and  miliary  aneurisms  do  not  develop  in  all  the 
cerebral  arteries  with  equal  frequency,  and  accordingly  we  find  certuin  regions 
particularly  liable  to  cerebral  hEemorrhage,  being  very  much  oftener  affected  by 
it  than  others.  These  regions  seem  also  to  be  the  ones  where  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure  is  relatively  the  highest.*  Hrcmrfrrhage  takes  place  by  far  the  most 
frequently  from  the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  fisatire  of  Sylvius.  The  large 
central  ganglia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  optic  thalamus, 
caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  and  also  the  adjarent  white  matter  of  the  internal 
capsule  and  centrum  ovale,  are  therefore  uaually  affected  by  the  hseraorrhage. 
Hcemorrhages  in  other  fx>rtions  of  the  brain  are  much  less  frequent^ — such  as 
haemorrhages  into  the  convolutiona,  the  pons,  the  cerebellum,  the  crura  cerebri,  or 
the  medulla.  If  the  blood  escapes  into  the  neighborhnod  of  a  ventricle,  it  may 
burst  into  the  latter.  Likewise,  in  rare  instances,  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
cortex  may  make  its  way  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

An  extensive  collection  of  blood  in  one  of  the  hemispheres  may  exercise  so 
decided  a  pressure  upon  surrounding  parts  that  the  reaulta  of  increased  tension 
upon  the  affected  side  are  at  once  recognized  when  the  skull  is  opened.  The  dura 
on  that  side  is  more  tightly  stretched,  the  falx  is  crowded  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
the  convolutiona  on  the  convexity  seem  flattened,  and  the  furrows  arc  shallow. 
Exceptionally,  when  there  is  a  very  large  effusion  reaching  nearly  to  the  surface, 
we  may  even  detect  flxictiiation. 

»0n  cutting  through  the  brain-substance  we  find  the  seat  of  hsemorrhage,  and 
are  enabled  to  determine  its  position  and  extent.  Its  size,  of  course,  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cas^s;  it  may  be  small,  or  it  may  occupy  a  large  part  of  an 
entire  hemisphere.  The  wall  of  the  effused  mass  is  made  up  of  ragged  and  torn 
cerebral  tissue,  and  the  mass  itself  contains  debris  of  the  nervous  elements  entan- 
gled in  the  coagulated  blood.  The  blood-elota  are  almost  always  very  dark-colored 
when  fresh.  Later  on,  the  mass  changes  to  a  chocolate-colored  or  more  browninh- 
yellow  pulp,  composed  of  the  disintegrated  remnants  of  the  nervous  substance 
and  the  clotted  blood.  The  microscope  reveals,  particularly  in  the  immediately 
surrounding  tissues,  numerous  fatty  granular  cells.  These  are  white  blond- 
corpuscles  which  have  absorbed  the  fat  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
myeline  substance.  There  is  also  always  an  abundance  of  Iwematoidine  crystals, 
due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  red  blood-globuU-s,  At  a  trrenter  distance  from  the 
effuairm  the  tissues  present  a  yellowish  tinge,  from  the  imbibition  of  such  hlood- 
pigment  as  has  reached  them  in  a  state  of  solution;  and  there  is  also  usu;dly  an 
oedemntous  softening  of  the  parts  not  too  far  removed  from  the  hnemorrhagic  focus. 

If  the  patient  survive,  the  mass  is  gradually  absorbed.  It  slowly  diminishes 
in  size,  and  the  surrounding  parts  tend  to  reassume  their  normal  relations.  The 
final  result  in  many  cases  is  a  cavity  filled  with  serous  fluid  and  bounded  by 
smooth  walls.  This  "  apoplectic  cyst "  remains  stationary.  In  some  instances, 
however,  and  particularlj'  if  the  effusion  l>c  rather  small,  the  walls  approach  each 
other  as  more  and  more  of  the  fluid  is  absorbed;  there  is  a  great  hyperplasia  of 
connective  tissue;  and  so,  finally,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  so-called  apoplectic 
scar,  usually  of  a  yellow  color,  due  to  vestiges  of  the  blood-pigment.  The  position 
and  dimensions  of  the  permanent  lesion  determine,  of  course,  the  question  of  sec- 
ondary descending  degeneration  (vide  page  1033),  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  persistent  clinical  symptoms. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  of  cerebral  heemorrhage  agree  closely  with 
the  anatomical  lesions  just  described.    The  vascular  disease  responsible  for  the 


[*  Mendol  hits  found  that  th«  nonnitl  blood-pressure  in  the  lentioulo-itriito  arteries,  which  are 
inoet  pmtii^  to  rupture,  is  muoh  higher  th»n  It  ia  ia  the  cortioil  and  many  other  smell  Arteriea  of  the 
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Ixffimorrhage  (arterio-Bclerosis,  miliary  nneuriams)  in  many  cases  excites  no 
bid  symptoms ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  that  persons  attacked  hji 
cerebral  haimorrhage  have  suffered  much  from  vertigo,  headache,  etc..  for  more  oF 
less  time  before  the  shock.    Such  symptoms  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  disease  of 
the  cerebral  blood-vessels  and  to  the  slight  disturbances  of  the  circulation  thm 
produced. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  wall  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  however,  and  blood  escapes 
into  any  part  of  the  brniu-sub&tance,  there  is  immediately  seen  a  group  of  grave 
cerebral  symptoms,  collectively  termed  an  apoplectic  attack,  or  "  shock."    As  the 
blood  escapes  under  a  pressure  nearly  equal  to  the  general  arterial  pressure,  ai 
doubtless  much  greater  than  that  to  which  the  soft  substance  of  the  brain  is  no 
maliy  exposed,  the  affected  portion  of  the  brain  is  at  once  subjected  to  a  consii 
erable  increase  of  tension,  which  is  transmitted  for  various  distances  in  all  dir 
tions.    It  need  not  bti  said  that  the  destructive  influence  of  the  haemorThage.  whifi 
is  probably  manifested  by  a  compression  of  the  nervous  tissue  itself  and 
more  especially  by  a  compression  of  the  blood  and  lymph  channels  and  a  cot 
quent  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  may  vary  exceedingly,  and  that  therefo 
the  symptomB  are  by  no  means  equally  severe  in  all  cases.     The  larger  the 
in  the  blood-veHsel,  and  the  more  rapid  and  abundant  the  conseqiient  hsemorrhai 
the  worse  is  the  apoplectic  attack.     Bleeding  from  larger  vessels  is  therefore  nn 
ally  attended  by  grnver  symptoms  than  from  the  minute  arterial  twigs.     An 
tensive  cerebral  hemorrhage  sometimes  causes  the  patient  to  fall  down  suddei 
in  complete  unconsciousness,  while  smaller  haemorrhages  may  occasion  only 
temporary  attack  of  vertigo  and  slight  cloudiness  of  intellect.    If  the  tear  in 
wall  of  the  artery  be  very  small  and  narrow,  permitting  the  blood  to  escape  but 
slowly,  then  there  may  be  no  sudden  attack  at  all,  the  phenomena  requiring  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  for  their  development 

There  is  also  an  important  relation  between  the  location  of  the  hsemorrhage 
and  the  severity  of  the  apoplectic  attack.  The  chief  symptom  of  tliese  cases  i? 
loss  of  consciousness  (abi>ut  which  we  shall  soon  speak  at  length)  ;  and  as  this 
is  certainly  due  to  an  interruption  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  cerebri 
cortex,  it  is  plain  that  the  nearer  the  cortex  is  to  the  hasmorrhagic  focus, 
more  apt  are  the  symptoms  to  be  serious.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  that  hiemc 
rhage  into  the  more  deeply  situated  portions  of  the  brain,  the  crura  cerel 
or  the  pons,  quite  often  occasions  comparatively  slight  symptoms.  But  the 
is  a  fact  about  the  circulation  in  the  brain  that  often  causes  the  shock  fra 
hsemorrhage  into  the  brain-stem  to  be  greater  than  the  shock  following  hserae 
rhage  into  the  cortex  or  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  This  ff 
is  that  the  brain-stem  has  comparatively  much  larger  arteries  than  the  otl 
parts  just  mentioned,  which  contain  only  minute  blood-vessels.  Furthermon?, 
Duret  and  Heubner  have  shown,  the  blood-vessels  are  so  distribnt*>d  that 
arterial  tension  in  the  brain-stem  is  not  a  little  higher  than  in  the  other  portic 
This  renders  intelligible  the  clinical  phenomenon  that  hflemorrhagea  in  the  tei 
tory  of  the  main  arteries,  besides  being,  as  we  have  Raid,  the  most  frequent  of  tit 
produce  apoplectic  symptoms  even  when  the  effusion  is  comparatively  sini 
while  sometimes  haemorrhages  of  about  the  same  siie  in  the  cortex  or  white  si 
stance  may  not  be  noticed. 

The  clinical  phenomena  of  the  apoplectic  attack  will  now  be  considered 
detail.    The  onset  is  sometimes  absolutely  without  warning,  but  in  other  cases  : 
is  preceded  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  by  certain  pmdromnta.    These . 
either  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of  circulation  caused  by  the  disease 
blood-vessels  in  the  brain,  and  then,  as  already  stated,  they  comprise 
hendache.  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  spots  before  the  eyes,  languor,  and  museuh 
weakness;  or  they  are  caused  by  minute  haemorrhages,  which  seem  not  infr 
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quently  to  precede  a  grciuter  oue.  In  such  a  case,  the  friends  state  that  of  late 
the  patient  has  had  oue  or  luoro  slight  and  brief  attacks,  characterized  by  fuint- 
uess,  temporary  trouble  iu  speaking,  sudden  but  temporary  weakness  of  an  arm 
or  leg,  and  similar  sjTaptoins.  Tht*  prodromata  may  extend  over  several  days 
or  even  weeks  and  months  preeediug  the  severe  attack. 

In  other  cases  there  are  no  such  premonitory  symptoms.  The  apoplexy  occurs 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly.  In  tLu  midst  of  apparently  vigorous  health  the 
patient  sinks  down  "us  if  he  had  been  struck."  In  still  other  cases  Jhere  are 
indeed  no  prodromata,  but  the  symptoms  do  not  at  first  appear  in  all  their  sever- 
ity, and  occupy  some  hours  or  even  a  whole  day  in  their  gradual  development. 
This  is  due  to  a  slow  and  gradually  increasing  haemorrhage,  and  is  termed  a  slow 
or  delayed  apoplectic  attack.  The  patient  grows  confused,  anxious,  and  delirious 
(a  case  of  our  own  hud  pronounced  hallueiniitions  of  sight) ;  the  arm  and  leg  on 
one  side  become  paretic,  and  gradiuiU}-  more  and  more  completely  paralyzed;  and 
after  a  few  hours  complete  unconsciousness  comes  on. 

The  attack  may  be  rapidly  fatal.  In  such  cases  the  abnormal  pressure  prob- 
ably involves  the  medulla  oblongata  and  paralyzes  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
centers  there  situated.  Usually,  however,  there  is  merely  a  complete  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, more  or  less  rapidly  developed.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  time  to 
lie  down.  He  usually  sinks  back  in  his  chair  or  falls  to  the  floor,  and  becomes 
deeply  comatose.  The  face  is  often  noticeably  flushed,  and  the  pulse  full  and 
tense,  but  not  infrequently  somewhat  alow,  because  of  the  increased  cerebral 
pi'essuTe.  The  respirations  are  deep,  noisy,  eterti>ruus,  and  likewise  often  slow. 
The  relaxed  cheeks  and  lips  are  often  drawn  dtieply  in  at  every  inspiration,  and 
puffed  out  at  every  expiruliun.  The  temperature  is  usually  subnormal  at  first, 
later  regaining  the  normal,  or  even  a  higher  p«int.  In  a  rapidly  fatal  case,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  remains  depressed  till  death.  It  is  not  very  rare  in  severe 
cases  to  observe  a  peculiar  position  of  the  head  and  eyes,  both  being  turned  in  the 
same  direction.  This  phenomenon  is  termed  by  Provost  conjugate  deviation 
(^deviation  ronjuguee)  of  the  eyes  and  head.  It  is  generally  temporary,  and  is 
said  by  Landouzy  to  be  connected  principally  with  a  lesion  of  the  lower  parietal 
lobule  (see  also  page  1Q75).  There  is  no  perfectly  confitant  relatirm  between  the 
lateral  deviation  and  the  half  of  the  brain  affected.  The  most  common  condition 
is  that  the  eyes  are  directed  toward  the  affected  hemisphere,  and  so  to  a  certain 
extent  "  look  toward  the  lesion  "  and  away  from  the  paralyzed  aide  of  the  body. 
The  pupils  present  no  constant  peculiarities.  Often  they  are  of  normal  size.  In 
other  ca.ses  they  are  contracted,  dilated,  or  unequal.  No  definite  diagnostic  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  them.  In  the  worst  Ciisos  the  pupils  will  not  react  to 
light;  in  other  cases  they  react,  but  often  sluggishly. 

During  the  deep  apoplectic  coma  the  extremities  genornlly  lie  completely 
motionless  and  limp.  In  the  worst  cases  reflex  action  is  wholly  suspended ;  but 
eometimes  the  vigorous  thrust  of  a  pin  or  the  pinching  of  the  skin  will  excite  an 
occasional  slow  reflex  twitch,  or  a  motion  as  if  to  ward  off  the  tormentor. 
Whether  the  apoplexy  has  caused  hemiplegia  at  all,  and  if  so  in  what  place,  can 
not  always  be  easily  determined  duriiig  the  initial  coma.  Still,  it  is  often  to  be 
observed,  even  now,  that  one  angle  of  the  mouth  bungs  down  lower  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  corresponding  cheek  is  more  puffed  out  during  expiration 
than  is  the  other;  that  the  extremities  of  one  side  are  much  heavier  and  fall 
much  more  limply  than  those  on  the  opposite  eide  of  the  body,  and  thit  the  reflex 
action  and  defensive  movements  atv  ulmost  absent  up<in  one  sirle  (the  p;>ralyzed 
side),  while  they  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  on  the  other. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  laxness  of  the  arms  and  legs  during  the  npoplectic 
coma  is  the  tonic  rigidity  sometimes  soon  in  the  extremities,  particularly 
1  the  side  opposite  to  the  Inemorrhage.     This  symptom  seems  to  be  especially. 
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although  not  exclusiTely,  connected  with  a  bursting  of  the  escaping  W 
into  a  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  rflther  exceptional  for  cerebral  hsemorrhage  W 
be  attended  with  general  or  unilateral  epileptiform  convulsions — a  symplom 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  referable  to  irritation  of  the  motor  regions  of  the 
cortex. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage  the  urine 
passed  after  the  attack  has  been  found  to  contain  small  amounts  of  albumen  or 
sugar.  This  symptom  is  usually  ascribed  to  compression  of  the  medulla  from  the 
effusion.  There  is  usually  retention  of  urine;  in  other  cases  there  is  involun* 
tary  micturition. 

A  certain  number  of  patients  never  awake  from  the  initial  coma.  Death  may 
not  be  immediate,  but  they  remain  completely  unconscious;  the  respiration* 
become  more  rapid  and  irregular  (sometimes  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  character), 
and  there  is  a  rattling  in  the  throat,  because  mucus  and  saliva  run  down  into  it; 
the  pulse,  which  was  ut  first  retarded,  now  becomes  accelerated;  the  face  grows 
paler  and  more  and  more  sunken;  the  eyes  are  deep  in  their  sockets;  the  cornea 
becomes  opaque;  and  at  last,  after  the  coma  has  lasted  some  hours,  or  even 
one  or  two  days,  death  occurs,  often  attended  by  a  considerable  rise  in  tem- 
perature. 

This  termination  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  usual  one.  More  frequentl,T 
the  patient  survives  the  attack.  The  bleeding  ceases,  the  clot  contracts,  nnd 
begins  to  be  disintegrated  and  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  surrounding  parts  grows  less  and  less,  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  bmin 
gradually  recover  from  the  shock,  and  consciousness  slowly  returns.  The  putient 
begins  to  open  his  eyes  when  he  is  spoken  to  in  a  loud  tone ;  he  raises  his  hand  to 
his  head,  sighs,  and  yawns;  gradually  the  intellect  clears  up,  he  trie-s  to  talk,  or 
to  express  himself  by  signs ;  memory  returns,  and  he  recognizes  those  about  him 
once  more.  Exceptionally,  recovery  is  interrupted  by  a  fresh  and  pierhiips  j 
fatal  relapse.  This  may  result  from  a  renewal  of  the  hseraorrhage.  Generally, 
however,  improvement  persists,  the  patient  fully  regains  his  consciousness  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days,  and  it  now  becomes  possible  for  the  first  time  to  "  estimate  the 
damage." 

The  symptoms  thus  far  described  belong  to  severe  apoplectic  attacks.  Thex' 
are  also,  as  we  have  said,  cases  of  all  degrees  of  mildness,  as  regards  the  first  onset. 
In  these  there  is  no  deep  and  persistent  comn.  The  patient  loses  conscinusnesa 
only  temporarily,  if  ut  all.  He  is  seized  with  vertigo,  or  with  sudden  headache, 
and  is  for  a  time  stupefied.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
just  as  in  ordinary  syncope.  Yet  cases  presenting  these  comparatively  sligbl 
early  symptoms,  and  with  few  even  of  these,  may  exhibit  the  genuine  focal  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  hfemorrhage,  such  as  hemiplegia,  in  all  their  severity.  Theee 
latter  phenomena  must  now  be  considered. 

We  term  the  symptoms  of  loss  of  function  directly  dependent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  definite  portion  of  the  brain  the  direct  focal  symptoms  of  cerebral  huenc 
orrhage.  Where  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  we  have  seen  that  a  largrr  or  smaller 
extent  of  the  brain-substance  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  sudden  and  forcible 
escape  of  the  blood.  The  dimensions  of  this  lesion  are  represented  later  by  the 
apoplectic  scar  or  cyst,  and  its  position  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  persistent, 
and  for  the  moat  part  irreparable,  loss  of  function  (Atisfallserscheinungtn).  Bot 
there  are,  in  addition  to  these  direct  symptoms,  other  indirect  focal  symptcnu. 
which  outlast  the  apoplectic  shock,  and  vary  with  the  locality  of  the  hteraorrha^- 
These  do  not.  however,  correspond  to  the  territory  actually  destroyed.  They  are 
due  to  the  influence  exerted  for  a  certain  length  of  time  by  the  hjrmorrhagic  fpoiw 
upon  the  immediate  surrounding  structures.  The  pressure  of  the  effusion,  ih** 
disturbance  of  ciTeuAalum  TeaM\\\tife  itova  vV,  S^ae.  ^o\L^le.T«.l  oedema,  nnd  pi'rbflp* 
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slso  the  imbibitiou  of  the  soluble  products  of  disinte^ratioTi  (if  the  apoplectic 
focus,  are  the  chief  factors  in  exciting  these  indirect  symptoms.    They  do,  indeed, 
<jutlast  the  Luitiul  shock,  but  are  nevertheless  temporary,  vanishing:  sooner  or 
later,  at  the  end  of  several  dnys  or  weeks,  or  even  months.    If  the  apoplectic  shock 
is  over  and  if  the  symptoms  still  exhibited  liave  been  minutely  determined,  yet  we 
are  unable  to  say,  at  first,  whether  the  existi?ig'  focal  symptoms  are  direct  or  indi- 
rect.    We  can  decide  about  this  only  after 
further  observation.     If  the  early  symptoms 
disappear  within  the  next  fow  days  or  weeks, 
or  after  the  first  two  or  three  m<3ntbs,  we 
can  then  affirm,  retrosjjectiveJy,  thai   they 
were  indirect.     Such  us  outlast  the  first  six 
months  are  to  be  regarded  as  direct,  and  as 
not  destined    to   improve   much.      From   a 
practical  point  of  view  this  distinction  is  of 
extreme  imixirtance.     We  shall  revert  to  the 
iiubject  when  considering  the  course  of  cere- 
bral apfoplexy. 

A  minute  description  of  all  the  focal 
jiymptoms  which  might  occur  after  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  and  of  the  light  thus  thrown 
upon  the  location  of  the  haemorrhage,  need 
not  be  attempted  here,  for  it  would  neces- 
sitate a  repetition  of  all  the  facts  enumer- 
ated in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  only 
requisite  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  chief 
and  by  far  the  most  frequent  results  of  a 
<.'erebrfll  hiemorrhage  ■ —  ordinary  cerebral 
hemiplegia  (see  Fig.  176). 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  most  of 
these  hseraorrhages  occur  near  the  lateral 
ventricles.  Hence,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  motor  pyramidal  tract,  a.s  it  tra- 
yeraes  the  internal  capsule,  ia  either  direct- 
ly destroyed  or  at  least  indirectly  affected. 
Consequently,  most  patients  who  survive  the 
apoplectic  shock  present  a  paralysis  of  that 
half  of  the  body  which  ia  opposite  the  seat 
<»f  hemorrhage.  On  minute  examination 
we  usually  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  even 
in  the  distribution  of  the  facial  nerves  there 
is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  two 
didas,  the  lower  division  of  the  facial 
(which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  check, 
nose^  and  mouth)  being  eviJonlly  para- 
lyzed on  one  side,  while  its  upper  division  (going  to  the  eyes  and  forehead) 
Lb  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  intact.  The  forehead  can  be  wrinkled  on  one 
•side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  or  only  a  little  less  on  the  paralyzed  side  than 
on  the  sound  side;  but  if  the  patient  trios  to  dilate  his  nostrils,  or  alter  the 
shape  of  bis  mouth,  or  whistle,  or  blow,  or  talk,  etc.,  the  paralysis  becomes  evi- 
dent. Often,  indeed,  while  ihe  face  ia  quiet,  it  can  be  noticed  that  one  naso- 
labial fold  is  obliterated,  or  that  one  comer  of  the  mouth  droops.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  paresis  of  the  lower  division  of  the  facial  i-*  much  more 
Tiotice:iblc  during  vohintary  efforts,  as  in  showing  the  teoVVi,  \Wti  Vmiyv "Ooft  v*-'^'^'^'^'^ 
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smiles  iuvuliintiirily.  A  patieut  will  sometimes  trj'  in  vain  to  draw  back  the 
iier  of  Lis  mouth,  then  begin  to  laugh  at  his  own  awkwarduess,  aud  thereui 
u\teu  Ilia  mouth  iu  an  almost  perfectly  normal  manner.  We  have  seen  above, 
the  ehaptur  on  cerebral  localization,  that  this  condition  can  probably  be  explaint 
by  the  relation  of  the  optic  tlmlamua  to  the  movements  of  mimetic  exp^o»^i<^^ 
The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  iu  cor 
bral  hemiplegia  is  probably  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  upper  division  (frontalis,  corrugator  supercilii,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
orbicularis)  are  verj'  seldom  exercised  upon  one  aide  alone,  but  always  bilaterally. 
Perhaps  both  sides  receive  nervous  fibers  from  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  so  that, 
if  a  single  center  be  intact,  it  alone  answers  for  the  muscles  on  both  sides.*  In  the 
distribution  of  the  lower  division  uf  the  facial,  also,  ordinary  cases  of  cerebritl 
hemiplegia  present  almost  always  a  more  or  less  maiked  paresis,  and  only  excep- 
tionally a  complete  paralysis. 

There  is  quite  often  a  slight  impairment  of  the  h^-poglossus  in  addition  to  the 
paresis  of  the  facial  nerve.     If  the  patient  puts  out  his  tongue,  its  tip  deviate* 
toward  the  paralyzed  side.    This  is  a  result  of  paresis  of  one  of  the  geni<  -1 
glossi.     When  both  these  muscles  contract,  they  may  he  said  to  push  the  ti  :  _ 
forward.    If  this  thrust  be  more  vigorous  on  one  (the  healthy)  side,  the  tonguv  i* 
deflected  toward  the  other  (paralyzed)  side.    In  ordinary  cerebral  hemiplegia  this- 
is  almost  always  the  sole  way  in  which  the  movements  of  the  tongue  can  be  seen 
to  be  impaired.     Sometimes,  however,  the  slight  paresis  of  half  of  the  tongaef, 
combined  with  the  facial  paresis,  entails  a  noticeable  diflSculty  in  articulation 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  exceptionally  great,  and  is  often  appreciated  by  lb 
patient  alone,  who  is  conscious  that  an  effort  is  required  in  order  to  speak. 

The  soft  palate  is  rarely  much  affected.  It  may,  however,  hang  rather  lower 
down  on  the  paralyzed  than  on  the  alfected  side,  and  move  less.  The  uvula  is 
inclined  sometimes  toward  the  healthy  and  sometimes  toward  the  paralyzed  »>« 
There  are  no  special  disturbances  of  function  as  a  result  of  these  changes. 

The  trapezius  is  the  only  mu.scle  of  the  trunk  which  is  ordinarily  niuc 
affected  in  cerebral  hemiplegia.  As  a  result  of  the  paresis  of  this  muscle,  tl 
shoulder  sags  and  it  can  not  be  raised  as  high  as  on  the  normal  side.  If  the 
tJent  tries  to  take  a  very  deep  breath,  it  is  in  some  cases  possible  to  aec  that  tl 
paralyzed  side  lags  behind  a  little  in  respiration,  which  is  due  to  a  paresis  of  tl 
respiratory  muscles  on  that  side.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  that  the  pulmonai 
diseases  which  attack  hemiplegic  patients  frequently  develop  in  the  lung  on  tl 
afFected  side,  where  respiration  is  deficient. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  hemiplegia  is  the  paralysis  of  the  extren 
ities.    Immediately  after  the  hjemorrhage  it  is  often  bo  complete  tliat  even  the 
slightest  voluiitary  motion  in  the  affected  arm  and  leg  is  impossible.     Oth^r  cRfu^ 
however,  exhibit  only  a  more  or  less  severe  paresis  (hemiparesis)  from  the  first; 
or  the  complete  paralysis  nt  any  rate  is  confined  to  certain  gnmps  of  tnuscles. 
others  still  retaining  vestiges  of  their  normal  contractility.     Even  when  therw 
total  hemiplegia  at  first  some  of  the  muscles  almost  always  regain  a  cei 
amoutit  of  their  old  power  later  on  {vide  infra). 

The  behavior  of  the  reflexes  is  comparatively  constant  in  nearly  all  coses 
cerebral  hemiplegia.  In  general  the  rule  is  that  the  tendon  reflexes  are  incx^aa 
on  the  paralyzed  side,  but  that  the  skin  reflexes  are  diminished.    The  increase  < 

•  There  is  n  rMinarkjiWe  iifiierjil  rule  which  shuiihl  Vif  mentiotitil  here.  tin*l  which  is  iivrimn*  t«] 
exp1ain«Ml  in  the  Bnitie  wuy,  untnt.-ly.  tliat  t)io««e  musii1i>.«  which  ore  Ui^uully  called  into  plitr  in  p«tn  i 
npvrr  completely  pttrnlyzcil  in  I'pribml  ht'iniplfzia.     Furthermore.  It  i»  inipc-wible  fi>r  um  tit  oont 
most  of  these  Binply,  on  one  piilc  alone,  or  nt  lewl  not  witboot  npcclal  pnirtioc:   tiiis  «ppU« 
in«tanc(>.  to  tbo  conv^fttor  «ap<^Tc\\vl,vbe  frontalis,  the  niotor««  ocitU,  und  tlie  tnu»cl«H  of  mwtlc 
and  re<ipi ration. 
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the  tendon  reflexes  ia  au  almost  uoustuut  syiiij^toru.  Only  when  the  sjTnptoms  of 
the  initial  shock  arc=!  very  severe,  there  muy  ;ii  tirst  bo  no  tendon  reflexes  whatever. 
In  all  cases  of  any  duration  they  are,  with  few  exoeptions,  exaggerated,  and  usu- 
ally very  much  so.  In  the  arm  we  find  very  lively  periosteal  reflexes  on  tapping 
the  lower  end  o{  the  radius  and  the  ulna  (see  page  840),  also  on  striking  the  ten- 
dons of  the  bleeps  and  trieeps,  the  elavicle,  etc.  In  the  leg  the  inereose  of  the 
patellar  reflex  is  roost  noticeable;  but  there  is  often  a  lively  Aehilles  reflex  also, 
an  increase  of  the  adductor  reflexes,  etc.  This  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  affected  side;  it  can  almost  always  be  detected  on  the 
sound  side  also,  although  to  a  lesser  degree.  Many  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  increased  tendon  reflex  u|x>n  the  paralyzed  side  is  a  result  of  the  sec- 
ondary degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  our  judgment 
this  view  is  entirely  unfounded,  inasmuch  as  the  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflex 
often  appears  within  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  after  the  apoplectic  attack — 
that  is,  before  a  secondnrj'  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord  is  to  be  thought  of.  We 
would  rather  seek  to  explain  the  phenomenon  as  being  due  to  the  suspeusion  of 
certain  reflex  inhibitory  Lnfluenecs  because  of  the  cerebral  lesion. 

There  is  very  often  found,  partii-ularly  in  cj.ses  of  long  stiinding  affected  with 
well-marked  contractures,  an  increase  of  "direct  meeluinical  excitability"  in  the 
paralyzed  muscles,  such  that  a  tap  upon  them  causes  them  to  contrat^t  vigorously. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  part  of  these  contractions  are  of  reflex  origin  and  are 
due  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fascia  of  the  muscles  (fascial  reflex). 
There  is  also  the  direct  mechanicul  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles. 

The  skin  reflexes  in  hemiplegia  behave  in  precisely  the  opposite  way  from  the 
tendon  reflexes,  Ixiing  almost  invariably  decidedly  diminished  on  the  [)aralyzed 
side.  In  the  paralyzed  arm  it  is  usually  impossible  to  excite  any  skin  reflex  what- 
ever; and  in  the  corresponding  leg  there  is  either  no,  or  at  any  rate  a  greatly 
diminished  reflex.  The  difference  in  certain  other  skin  reflexes,  especiaHy  the 
abdominal  and  cremaater  reflexes  (page  839)  is  still  more  evident  than  in  the 
plantar  reflex.  [The  plantar  reflex,  however,  is  often  manifested  by  extension  of 
the  great  toe — the  Babinski  reflex. — K.]  These  reflexes  are  almost  always  much 
diminished  or  wholly  abst-nt  un  the  paralyzed  side,  while  they  can  be  elicited  on 
the  sound  side  in  normal  strength,  a  distinction  which  is  not  infrequently  of 
service  in  determining  the  seat  of  the  hemiplegia  when  the  patient  is  stupid  or 
even  quite  unconscious.  There  is  often  a  marked  difference  in  the  conjunctival 
reflex  also.  On  the  paralyzed  side  we  can  touch  the  eyeball  with  the  finger  or  the 
bead  of  a  pin  without  causing  an  immediate  reflex  closure  of  the  eye,  as  is  the 
case  on  the  healthy  side.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  striking  behavior  of  all  the 
skin  reflexes  in  cerebnil  hemiplegia,  especially  the  peculiar  contrast  between  them 
and  the  tendon  reflexes.  It  i?  ordinarily  assumed  that  certain  inhibitory  influ- 
ences for  the  tendon  reflexes  are  lost  through  the  cerebral  disease,  while  the 
inhibition  of  the  skin  reflexes  is,  on  the  contrary,  put  into  a  state  of  irritation. 
This  explanation  is  evidently  forced  and  unsatisfactory,  and  thus  the  suspicion  is 
not  wholly  unwarranted  that  these  skin  reflexes,  contrary  to  the  phy.siologieal 
theories  thus  far  generally  accepted,  have  their  reflex  arcs  not  in  the  spinal  cord, 
but  much  higher  up  in  the  brain.  The  absence  of  certain  skin  reflexes  In  cerebral 
,  hemiplegia  is  accordingly  due  to  a  direct  injury  of  the  reflex  path.  Of  course  it 
must  be  emphasized  th«t  (urther  studies  npim  this  important  point  are  extremely 
necessary. 

Sensation  is  hut  little  impaired  in  moat  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia,  but  on 
careful  examination  we  often  fitui  a  decided  blunting  of  sensibility  for  simple 
contact,  although  the  sensibility  to  pain  and  temperature  and  the  muscular  sense 
are  retained.  Slight  parfpsthcsin  is  not  infrequently  complained  of  on  the  afftyi'VRL'i. 
side,  especially  at  fiirst.    Pain  in  the  paralyzed  pftita  ia  t\o\.  vixvcotkhvotv.  \\.  \%  <A\e^ 
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to  be  referred  to  special  peripheral  conditiuus  (eoutraetures,  etc.),  but  soinetw 
there  is  upparently  im  irritiition  of  the  central  sensory  tracts  (Edincer).  Atij 
marked  disturbuuce  of  seusatiou  indicates,  as  has  been  seen  (compare  pa^je  10S4)J 
that  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule  is  iDvolved.  Such  cases  ar 
rare.  In  them  we  may  observe  a  complete  cerebral  hemianoesthe'^ifl  combined  witi 
the  hemiplegia.  According  to  Gowers,  a  temporjiry  heminuopsia  is  often  present 
directly  after  the  occurrence  of  a  cerebral  htemorrhage.  We  have  seen  the  initia 
heminuopsia  combined  with  associated  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  It  is  al 
not  unc<iiiimou  to  find  hemiplegia  associated  with  permanent  hemianopsia;  but  a| 
yet  little  is  known  about  the  pathological  anatomy  of  such  cases.  The  most  like!] 
thing  Would  seem  to  be  some  lesion  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  interoi 
capsule  or  in  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The  muscular  sense  is  not  usu- 
ally affected  in  hemiplegia,  [The  stereognostic  sense  {vide  page  795)  is  not 
frequently  affected. — K.] 

Turning  now  to  the  further  course  of  hemiplegia,  "we  find  a  new  group  of  im- 
portant symptoms.    First  of  all  should  be  considered  the  changes  in  the  paralyzed! 
muscles.    If  the  hemiplegia  be  inconij^ili^te,  even  from  the  start,  almost  the  normal 
degree  of  motility  may  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  be  regained  by  the  affected 
side.    At  most  there  will  persist  a  certain  slipfht  amount  of  weakness  and  stiffness;^ 
and  even  this  will  gradually  diminish.    From  what  has  been  already  said,  it 
evident  that  in  these  cases  the  initial  paresis  is  an  indirect  focal  symptom,  and] 
accordingly  vanishes  as  soon  as  the  effusion  ceases  to  affect  the  tissues  not  Im-^ 
mediately  involved. 

Even  where  there  is  a  complete  hemiplegia  it  is  exceptional  for  this  vonri 
dition  to  remain  unabated  throughout  the  entire  region  affected.    After  a  few] 
weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  one  part  and  another  of  the  paralyzed  half  of  the 
body  begin  to  recover  their  former  motility.    The  improvement  goes  on  slowlyj 
and  in  the  most  favorable  cases  the  paralysis  may  for  the  most  part  have  vanisbedJ 
at  the  end  of  some  months.    Usually,  however,  the  improvement  advances  only  wj 
a  certain  point,  and  the  condition  then  attained  remains  stationary.     We  non 
find  the  ordinary  characteristic  typical  "  hemiplegic,"  who  can  be  recogniEed  at  tl 
first  glance  by  the  practiced  eye.    The  most  noteworthy  phenomenon  in  such  c«! 
is  this,  that,  in  spite  of  many  individual  differences  in  the  final  recovery-  of  cer 
tain  movements  and  also  in  the  permanence  of  the  paralysis  of  other  groups 
muscles,  there  is  still  a  very  striking  regularity  and  uniformity.     There  is  one 
chief  fact  which  is  very  noteworthy,  that  almost  invariably  the  leg  regains  great 
power  of  movement  than  the  ann.     In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  indiridni 
groups  of  musclfs,  moreover,  we  almost  always  find  the  same  manifestations, 
has  been  shown  chiefly  through  the  interesting  investigations  of  Wernicke  hi 
L.  Mann,  the  permanent  paralysis  in  cerebral  hemiplegia,  or  the  return  of  motion,^ 
never  relates  to  individual  mxiscles,  but  always  to  whole  groups  of  muscles  whoa 
functions  are  closely  connected.    In  the  upper  extremity  there  is  usually  perma- 
nent paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  that  rotate  the  arm  outward  (supinators  of  this  I 
forearm,  outwartl  rotation  of  the  upper  arm  by  the  infrn-spinatus  and  teres  minorrl 
and  fijcation  and  outward  rotation  of  the  shoulder-girdle  by  the  lower  ptirtion  of  J 
the  trapezius  and  the  rhomboidei),  and  of  those  that  raise  the  upper  arm  (deltoid. j 
serratus),  and  also  paralysis  of  the  movements  at  the  elbow,  especially  of  extent 
sion,  of  opening  the  hand  (extensors  of  the  fingers,  fijation  of  the  wrist  by  thi«  j 
flexors),  and  of  opposition  of  the  thumb  (opponens.  abductor  brevis).     On  th« 
other  hand,  inward  rotation  of  tho  arm  and  closure  of  the  hand  are,  as  a  rule,  pn?-, 
served.     The  patient  can  ihorefore  not  take  hold  of  an  object  on  account  of 
difficult?'  of  opening  the  hand,  but  he  can  hold  flnnly  what  he  has  rtnce  ^rr 
Fine  movements  of  the  hand,  however,  are  much  impaired  on  account  of  the  dis 
(urbances  in  the  movement  of  the  thumb.    In  the  leg  the  flexors  of  thf  Idu.T  1<?1 
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and  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  usually  remain  permanently  paretic,  and 
also  the  abductors  and  inward  rotators  of  thi-  hip,  whiltj  the  ilio-psoas,  the  quadri- 
ceps extensor,  and  the  plantar  flexors  uf  the  foot  often  regain  their  power  of  mo- 
tion. The  return  of  mobility  in  the  iliu-paoaa  and  quadricepsi  is  therefore  of 
great  practical  significance,  because  by  it  the  patient  is  enabled  to  walk  again. 
Of  couree  the  patient  needs  the  help  of  a  cane,  and  the  gait  remains  alow  and  la- 
bored, but  the  advantage  of  independent  locomotion  is  extremely  great.  The  gait 
of  the  hemiplngic  is  very  characteristic  and  is  always  of  the  same  type.  The 
affected  le^  has  the  toe  turned  slightly  outward,  it  is  moved  forward  slowly,  drag- 
ging on  the  ground,  in  a  slight  curve  whose  convexity  is  outward.  We  can  not 
state  with  certainty  the  reason  for  these  facts  just  mentioned — that  both  the  im- 
provement and  the  permanent  paralysis  almost  always  involve  regularly  the  same 
definite  groups  of  muscles.  The  muscles  which  rcgjiin  the  power  of  motion  ax'e 
probably  those  which  eaii  be  most  easily  innervated  from  the  healthy  hemisphere 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body. 

It  is  improbable,  although  of  course  imt  impossible,  that  fibers  when  once 
destroyed  can  undergo  regeneration ;  bnt  the  fact  above  mentioned  is  of  the  great- 
est practical  consetiuence,  that  bemiplegic  symptoms  can  not  improve  materially 
after  the  first  six  months. 

The  permanently  paralyzed  muscles  become  very  often  contractured  later  on. 
The  appearances  produced  exhibit  considerable  uniformity.  The  arm,  which 
suffers  more  from  paralysis  than  the  leg,  is  also  usually  more  contracted.  The 
fi.ngera  are  almost  invariably  flexed;  the  forearm  contracted  in  a  position  of 
pronation,  and  usually  flexed  rather  than  extended ;  and  the  upper  arm  ndducted 
(the  pectoralia  major  being  chiefly  affected).  These  contractures  correspond  ex- 
actly to  the  natural  positions  which  the  paralyzed  (irm  almost  always  assumes  if 
left  to  itself,  either  from  gnuvily  or  as  a  result  of  any  remaining  power  of  move- 
ment. The  contractures  are  almost  always  found  in  the  same  groups  of  musclea 
which  auifer  relatively  the  least  loss  of  power  in  hemiplegia  (vide  supra).  Since 
the  position  once  acquired  from  the  paralysis  of  the  antagonistic  muscles  can  not 
be  altered,  so-called  passive  contractures  appear  in  the  permanently  shortened 
muscles.  The  correctness  of  this  theory  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  deformity 
can  to  a  certain  extent  be  prevented  by  the  persistent  use  of  passive  motion,  which 
renders  any  permanent  shortening  <>f  the  muscle  impossible.  Nevertheless,  Char- 
cot and  his  pupils,  inchiding  Bonclmird.  hold  an  entirely  different  opinion — 
namely,  that  the  contractures  are  due  to  the  secondary  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tract.  In  defense  of  their  position  no  fact  can  be  adduced,  save  that 
f atal  casea  exhibiting  hemiplegie  contractures  do  invariably  present  the  secondary 
degeneration  mentioned;  but  of  course  this  ia  no  proof  that  the  two  things  have 
any  causative  relation  to  each  other.  A  contracture  occurs  only  in  connection 
with  persistent  paralynis;  a  jx^rsistent  paralysis  is  rjever  seen  unless  the  pyramidal 
tract  he  destroyed;  and  if  it  be  destroyed,  a  secondary  degeneration  must  result. 
The  contracture.^  and  the  Hecondurj'  dew-eneration  are  therefore  two  sequela.',  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Thitt  the  degeneration  should  ''irritate"  the  fibers, 
and  thus  excite  muscular  contractions,  is  extremely  improbable;  for,  according  t<i 
all  analogj-,  fibers  which  are  undergoing  degeneration  can  not  be  stimulated,  and 
can  not  therefore  transmit  any  sort  of  etimulus  to  the  paralyzed  muscles. 

If  the  contractures  become  marked  in  the  lower  limb,  they  may  involve  either 
the  extensors  or  flexors,  which  depends  in  the  main  upon  accidents  of  position, 
etc.  At  the  ankle  we  almost  always  find  a  contracture  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
because  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  are  paralyzed  and  the  foot  falls  into  a 
position  of  plantar  flexion  from  its  own  weight.  The  fart  that  the  muscular  tonus 
is  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side  (analopous  to  the  inere  ise  of  the  tendon  re- 
flexes) is  a  circumstance  which  is  not  wholly  without  influence  on  the  strength 
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of  the  contracture.     We  may  mention  here  the  fact  brouglit  forward 
that  many  contractures  are  slight  in  the  morning,  when  the  patient 
sleep,  and  become  more  marked  after  he  has  begun  to  move. 

Among  other  symptoms  we  will  mention  tirst  the  interesting  assnciat 
ments,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  In  hemiplegics.    The  chief  expUiutii 
of  them  is  that  the  patient  can  no  longer  innervate  the  different  paretic  groi 
of  muscles  with  ease.    In  order  to  do  so,  it  is  alwajra  necessary  to  make  a  forril 
associated  movement  of  the  leg,  when  the  patient  is  endeavoring  with  all  ha 
energy  to  move  his  arm,  and  vice  versa.    If  the  patient  tries  to  raise  the  ma  at 
the  shoulder,  he  Hexes  his  forearm  at  the  same  time.     The  common 
movement  in  the  foot  (dorsal  exleiisiun  from  contraction  of  the  tibialis 
on  flexing  the  Mp  and  knee,  which  was  first  described  by  the  author,  is 
striking.     Not  infrequently  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  extend  the  foot  d 
as  an  isolated  movement,  but,  if  he  draws  the  whole  leg  up  to  the  tnmk.  tberi 
then  always  a  simultaneous  marked  dorsal  extension  of  the  foot 
movements  also  occur  on  th*.-  sound  side  un  movements  of  the  affected  side* 
is  said   that  the  opposite  cimdition  has   also  been  observed. 

Another  peculiar  phouomeimn  must  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  what  W( 
Mitchell  has  termed  post-hemipkgic  chorea.  Some  time  after  the  paralysis  hegi 
the  parts  affected  by  it  exhibit  involuntary  movements,  reminding  one  of  cboratj 
or  athetosis  {vide  page  836).  Sometimes  these  movements  are  continuoua,  w 
times  they  occur  only  as  associated  movements  in  connection  with  voluntaiy 
motions  of  the  paralyzed,  or  even  of  the  sound,  side.  Hemiplegia  due  to  cervbi 
hamorrhage  very  seldom  exhibits  this  phenomenon.  It  is  said  to  occur  chiefly 
in  focal  disease  of  the  posterior  exfremily  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  <»f  \i* 
optic  thaliimuH  (irritation  of  the  adji;cent  pyrumidul  tract?)-  It  is  much  cotn- 
moner  in  cerebral  infantile  paralysis  (vide  infra). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  trophic  and  vaso-motor  changes  in  the  paralyird 
parts.  At  first  the  skin  may  be  somewhot  redder  and  warmer  on  the  pwral^rft'il 
than  on  the  eoxind  side.  Nothnngel  has  shown  that,  even  in  the  distribution  <if 
the  cervical  sympathetic,  symptoms  of  vaso-motor  paralysis  occur.  They  are  partly 
temporary  and  partly  persistent,  and  comprise  increase  of  temperature  and  col<*] 
in  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  fare,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and  contraction  of  ll* 
pupil;  hut  they  are  usually  slight.  We  very  fn^quently  find,  especially  on  tht 
back  of  the  hands,  more  or  less  pufBness,  which  is  likewise  usually  regirded  9M^ 
vaso-motor  origin.  It  should,  however,  be  eonsidered  that  the  natural  toaremu^ 
of  any  part  of  the  body  greatly  promote  the  nervous  and  lymphatic  cinrulatioa 
and  that  the  quietude  of  paralysis  may  therefore  have  much  to  do  with  the  oed^Miu 
In  heniipl«?Kia  of  some  duration  the  extremities  upon  the  paralyjted  side  ar«  ahn? 
cooler  than  normal,  and  tho  hand  in  pnrtieular  is  very  often  deeply  cyaiv>ti 
The  skin  sometimes  becomes  harsh  and  fissured,  and  often  is  thickened.  Th«* 
ternal  surface  nf  the  hand,  in  case  of  contracture,  is  frequently  quite  dato])  wiw 
perspiration. 

Amojig  the  specific  trophic  symptoms  of  hemiplegia  Charcot  includes 
malignant  decubitus."    This  sometimes  develops  with  extreme  rapiditv  tvitKIn 
few  days  after  the  shock,  and  usually  occupies  the  buttock  on  the  aT 
There  appears  a  circumscribed  redness  with  the  formation  of  vesicles,  vvnim 
soon  suceeeded  by  n  deep-reaching  necrosis  of  the  soft  parts.    We  bsTC  ounel' 
never  met  with  this  in  a  case  which  has  been  properly  nursed,  and  w«» 
therefore  help  thinking  that  its  development  is  not  wholly  due  to  trophic 
ance,  but  to  pressure  and  to  the  penetration  of  septic  matter  below  the  •kin. 
course,  patients  long  eonfined  to  bed  with  hemiplegia  are  as  liable  to  bcdKom* 
are  any  others  similarly  situated. 

If  the  hemiplegia  has  existed  for  some  time,  we  almost  alwa^-*  find  tho  pj 
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lyzed  muscles  more  or  less  atrophied  in  comparison  with  those  on  the  sound  side. 
On  microscopic  examination  vre  also  find  an  evident  atrophy  of  the  individual 
fibers,  but  this  atrophy,  as  a  rule,  ia  not  so  extreme  as  in  peripheral  or  polio- 
myelitic  paralyses  (see  page  834).  Furthermore,  the  atrophy  is  always  "  simple." 
not  "degenerative,"  and  accordingly  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  is  completely  preserved,  even  if  the  muscles  are  very  much 
atrophied.  The  electrical  excitability  does  not  even  show  a  slight  quantitative 
diminution,  as  careful  examinations  have  taught  us.  In  some  cases,  even  in 
ordinary  hemiplegia,  the  atrophy  of  certain  muscles  (for  example,  the  interossei, 
the  thenar  muscles,  the  deltoid,  etc.)  may  come  on  unusually  early  and  become 
extremely  marked,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  a  "cerebral  muscular  atrophy."  In 
such  cases  certain  trophic  influences  actually  soem  to  be  especially  manifest. 
The  joints  of  the  paralytic  extremities,  and  in  particular  the  knee  and  shoulder, 
may  exceptionally  become  inflamed.  The  arthritis  is  sometimes  acute,  and  some- 
times more  of  a  chronic  variety.  Its  cause  is  not  evident.  Charcot  thinks  that 
it  is  probably  a  neurotrophic  symptom,  and  he  is  of  the  same  mind  with  regard  to 
the  rarely  seen  swellings  of  the  peripheral  nerve-trunks  of  the  paralyzed  side 
("  hypertrophic  neuritis  "). 

Mental  symptoms  are  rare,  except  the  initial  loss  of  consciousness.  There  is 
sometimes,  however.  »  persistent  general  uneasiness  of  mind,  accompanied  by 
great  excitability  and  wakefulness.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  persistent 
hemiplegia  there  finally  come  on,  in  the  course  of  years,  constantly  increasing 
indications  of  mental  M-i-akness.  The  patient  grows  dull  and  forgetful.  Very 
often  he  exhibits  a  peculiar  tendency  to  weeping,  bursting  into  tears  at  the  slight- 
eat  provocation;  but  frequently  he  is  subject  to  quick  alternations  of  feeling, 
weeping  and  laughing  in  the  same  minute.  The  patient  sometimes  becomes 
eventually  confused,  excited,  etc.  All  such  pronounced  conditions  are  usually 
dependent  npou  the  general  cerebral  atrophy  that  coraes  from  arterio-sclerosis. 

The  general  nutrition  is  often  good  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  there  is  even 
a  decided  tendency  to  corpulence.  In  other  cases,  and  especially  in  the  bedridden, 
marasmus  gradually  comes  on  and  hastens  the  fatal  termination,  particularly  if 
there  be  some  intercurriTit  trouble,  such  as  a  bedsore  or  bronchitis. 

We  have  detailed  the  peculiarities  of  henaiplegia  somewhat  minutely,  because 
the  statement'?  will  apply  in  the  main  to  all  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  place  the  p>'ran)idal  tract  is  interrupted  or  by  what  sort  of  a  lesion. 
It  ia  needless  to  enter  into  the  diverse  symptoms  which  »re  caused  by  diversity 
in  the  exact  location  of  the  haemorrhage.  The  hemiplegia  itself  is  the  same, 
whether  th*^  efFusinn  be  in  the  cortex,  internal  capsule,  crus  cerebri,  or  pons.  It 
is  ensy  to  infer  from  the  pivrcding  chapter  what  the  accessory  symptoms  are 
which  would  enable  us  to  locnlizo  the  tronble.  We  need  mention  here  only  the 
frequent  combination  of  right  hemipSegia  and  aphasia.  This  occurs  when  there 
is  a  large  eflFusion  in  the  left  hetnisphere.  extending  from  the  internal  capsule  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  thin!  frontal,  or  possibly  the  uppermost  temporal  con- 
volution (compare  page  1077  et  seq,). 

DiagnOBlS. — The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  haemorrhnge  rests  on  the  sudden  onset 
of  the  apoplectic  syraptnms,  and  on  the  later  symptoms  (if  there  be  any)  of  im- 
pairment of  the  cerebral  functions.  The  diagnosis  can  scarcely  ever  be  made 
with  absolute  certainty,  for  cerebral  embolism  may  exhibit  almost  identical  phe- 
nomena:  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  will  he  given  in  the  following 
chapter.  Occasionally  there  may  be  danger  of  mistaking  other  cerebral  affections 
for  a  hn?morrhage.  such  as  meningitis  and  tumors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
suddenly  developed  urremia,  and  of  constitutional  sepsis.  In  these  cases  the  rapid 
onset  of  grave  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  unconsciousness, 
simulates  the  apoplectic  coma. 
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Prognosis. — The  first  question  ia,  whether  the  patient  will  survive  the  initial' 
shock.  The  answer  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  early  symptoms.  Th« 
deeper  and  moro  persistout  rho  unconsciousness,  the  more  deficient  the  re«piritioa 
and  pulse,  the  less  the  prospect  uf  recovery;  but  we  can  never  decide  absolute^. 
[A  steady  rise  of  temperature  or  a  very  high  temperature  is  also  of  bad  omen. 
— K,]  If  the  patient  have  withstood  the  first  onset  and  be  hemiplegic,  then  tie 
possibility  of  improvcnu-nt  hingcK  on  the  question  whether  the  paralyAis  is  a  diwcl 
or  an  indtrt^ot  focal  symptom.  Inusnnu*h  as  thore  are  no  means  of  knowing  abom 
this  at  first,  we  must  speak  very  guardedly.  [The  early  appearanre  of  uiklt 
clonus  or  greatly  exagjojerated  patellur  reflex  ia  apt  to  portend  permanent  p«Mlj- 
sia  with  contractures. — K.]  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  htemorrhi|!« 
may  recur.  The  predisposing  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  renders  individusU 
who  have  had  one  stroke  liable  to  be  visited,  sooner  or  later,  by  another. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  apoplectic  shock  demands,  first  of  all,  nst, 
in  bed,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  elevated.  To  avoid  bedsores  it  is  very  impo^ 
tant  to  maintain  cleanliness,  and  to  watch  attentively  that  portion  of  the  «kin 
which  is  pressed  against  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  An  ice-bag  shooM 
be  put  upon  the  head,  and  particularly  over  that  side  on  which  the  hiemorrlujM 
is  supposed  to  be.  Bleeding  was  formerly  universally  practiced,  but  of  Ute  it%^ 
usefulnesa  is  doubted.  It  is  at  most  indicated  only  when  the  deep  eonge^nioo  oi 
the  face,  the  violent  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  and  the  full,  slow  pulse  «how  'u 
creased  arterial  tension.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  patient  seem  otherwise  robust,  wiJ 
may  bleed  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  flow  cifj 
blood  by  l<avering  the  intra-arteriiil  pressure.  In  similar  conditions  exprrirnc 
shows  that  the  local  abstraction  of  Wood  from  the  temple-s  is  sometimes  advi 
tageous.  The  bowels  should  be  well  emptied  by  euemata,  and  later  on  by 
purgatives.  If  the  respiration  and  pulse  fail,  we  may  try  stimulants  (ether,  can 
phor). 

[Horsley  and  Spencer  have  found,  by  experiments  on  animals,  that  if  the  in- 
ternal carotid  he  tied  the  bleeding  from  the  divided  lenticulo-striat*  Hft^ry  i» 
check»'d.  Horsley  therefore  suggests  that  in  the  very  earliest  singe  of  oetebnl 
ha?morrhnge  ligature  or  compression  of  the  internal  carotid  may  check  the  blt»^- 
ing,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  large  clot  Jind  extensive  destruction  of  tiK 
brain.  This  procedure  has  been  tried  with  some  benefit  in  one  or  two  CMet  of 
ingravescent  haemorrhiige. 

Where  there  is  much  difficulty  in  respiration  during  the  period  of  coma,  relief 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  turning  the  patient  upon  the  side. — K.] 

When  the  patient  is  safely  over  the  shock,  our  resotirces  for  aiding  him  in  thj* 
further  stages  of  his  trouble  are  very  limited.  As  long  as  headache  and  symptom* 
of  fever  persist,  the  applicatirn  of  ice  to  the  h^ad  should  be  kept  up,  and  other 
disturbances  should  be  treated  symptinnatically.  For  uneasiness  and  wakeful- 
ness, small  doses  of  morphine  or  chlnml  are  given.  Treatment  of  the  hemipleiris 
must  he  deferred  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  until  all  the  initial  syroptonifol 
irritation  are  over.  Then  electricity  plays  the  chief  roU.  Local  galvA&isatian 
should  be  tried,  the  current  being  made  to  pass  transversely  thntugh  the  tMwd. 
with  as  nuieh  regard  as  possible  to  the  position  of  the  htemorrhagic  fncas;  Ike 
current  should  be  feeble,  and  the  application  should  occupy  two  or  three  IBiinitM> 
With  this  uiny  be  combined  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  siiie  <rf 
the  hipmorrhage;  nor  should  galvanization  (stroking  with  the  cathode)  and  f*i»- 
dization  of  tlie  parnlyzed  miiscles  and  nerves  be  neglected.  If  favorable  chance* 
take  place,  it  is,  however,  uncertain  how  much  should  be  aseribeti  to  trearmetit; 
since,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  is  often  improvement  without  treattn^ot 

Passive  movements  and  massage  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  are  very  important  ** 
a  prophylaxis  against  contractures.    They  should  be  commenced  protnptJy,  and 
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be  continued  methodically.  Massage,  and  later  on  ayatematic  and  appropriate 
gymnastic  exercises,  may  contribute  murh  to  the  reatoration  of  voluntary  motions. 
The  same  object  is  also  promoted  by  rubbing  with  spirits  of  camphor,  chloroform 
liniment,  etc. 

Internally,  potassic  iodide  is  frequently  given,  out  of  regard  for  its  "  iibaorb- 
ent  "  properties.  We  may  also  try  the  eflPect  of  strychnine ;  it  ia  most  adapted  for 
cases  of  some  duration. 

Aa  to  hatha,  they  should  not  he  too  warm — that  is,  not  over  OC-DB**  (26°-27'' 
B.).  Moderately  warm  baths,  medicated  with  common  salt  if  it  seems  desirable, 
and  employed  three  or  four  times  a  week,  seem  to  be  beneficial.  If  it  be  thought 
best  to  send  the  patient  to  a  regular  bathing-place,  Wildbad,  Kagatz,  Teplitz, 
Wiesbaden,  Oeynhauaen,  Nauheim,  etc.,  may  be  chosen.  At  the  first-mentioned 
places  too  hot  baths  should  be  avoided. 

Hemiplegic  paralysis  often  lasts  so  long  that  the  physician  must  repeatedly 
change  the  details  of  treatment,  so  as  to  support  the  courage  and  patience  of  the 
sufferer.  Particular  care  should  he  given  to  regimen,  in  order  that  any  recur- 
rence of  the  heemorrhage  may,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  simple; 
any  large  amount  of  alcohol  should  he  forbidden;  and  there  should  be  no  severe 
bodily  exertion  or  mental  excitpment. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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W         CEBEBBAL  EMBOLISM  ANH  THBOMIBOSIS  CBNCEPHALO-MALACIA) 

K  uSiiftfnirKj  "/  thA  Brain  from  Embolium  or  Thromhofin^ 

y  JEtiology  and  Pathology. — Occlusion  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  injuries  inflicted  by  embolism.  Usually  the  emboli  originate  in  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  from  thrombi  in  thf-  left  auricle,  or  from  the  thrombotic 
deposits  which  form  in  chronic  endocarditis  (mitral  or  aortic  disease)  upon  the 
Talves  of  the  left  ventricle.  Chronic  arterio-sclerosis  may  also  lead  to  thrombosis 
in  the  larger  arteries,  particularly  the  aorta;  and  in  case  the  cerebral  arteries 
themselves  are  extensively  atheromatous,  the  larger  vessels  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  may  furnish  material  for  embolism  of  the  smaller  cerebral  arteries. 

ThromhoRjs  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  is  always  dup  to  primnry  disease  of  the 
blood-vessels,  the  most  common  cause  being  the  chronic  arterio-sclerosis  just  men- 
tioTied.  Wherever  the  atheroma  has  altered  the  normal  Htnicturo  of  the  intimn, 
deposits  uf  fibrine  may  take  place.  Their  development  is  further  promoted  by 
the  subnormal  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  by  the  occasionid  narrowing  of  their 
lumen;  for  thus  the  flow  of  blood  is  rendered  slow,  if  nnt  even  comjdrtely 
checked.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  thrombosis  and  embolism  may  each  give 
rise  to  the  other.  From  every  thrombus  an  embolus  may  be  detached;  and  every 
firmly  lodged  embolus  may  form  a  nucleus  for  thrombosis. 

tNext  to  arterio-sclerosis,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  a  cerebral  thrnmbu.'^  is 
syphilitic  endarteritis.  In  the  chapter  on  cerebral  syphilis  this  subject  will  be 
minutely  considered.  Whether  thr<imbi  ever  form  here  independently  of  disease 
of  the  vessels  is  doubtful.  An  apparently  spontaneous  thromhngis  is  now  and 
then  seen  in  patients  who  are  cachectic  or  severely  ill  (canrer,  grave  t.^T^hnid 
fever,  etc.).  Such  cases  are  explained  either  by  the  existing  cardiac  weakness, 
or  perhaps  by  an  abnormal  tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  arterial  system  complete  occlusion  has  been  produced 
by  an  embtdus  or  thrombus,  the  results  depend  upon  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
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biUty  of  blood  reaching  by  collateral  channels  the  region  thus  deprived  of  itij 
ordinary  supply.    If  the  collatoral  circulation  prove  efficient,  no  harm  is  done;  if  j 
not,  the  tissues  must  perish  and  undergo  "  softening."    It  is  thus  a  matter  of  xh« ' 
greatest  practiciil  import  that  the  perforntirtg  arteries  of  the  brain-stem,  and  par- 
ticularly the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
which  supply  the  great  central  ganglia  and  internal  capsule,  are  all  "  terminal,'* 
in  CohnheLm's  sense — that  is,  they  form  few  anastomoses  with  neighboring  ves- 
sels.   Now,  the  middle  cerebral  artery  and  its  branches  are  known  from  experience 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  embolism,  above  other  cerebral  arteries.     Hence  we  seei 
why  the  region  they  supply  suffers  so  severely  and  so  very  frequently  from  emboli. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  more  frequently  plugged 
by  emboli  than  is  the  right.    In  the  centrum  ovale  and  cortex  there  is  more  op- 
portunity for  collateral  compensation  than  in  the  central  ganglia;  but  even  here  I 
the  supply  of  blood  often  proves  insufBcient,  as  is  shown  by  the  not  infrequent  j 
occurrence  of  spots  of  softening  in  the  cortex  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cere- ! 
brum.    On  the  other  hand,  embolic  foci  are  much  rarer  in  the  crura  cerebri,  pons, 
and  cerebellum. 

The  various  steps  in  the  process  which  begins  with  embolic  or  thrombotic 
occlusion  and  ends  in  softening  of  the  brain-substance  are  essentially  the  same  lu 
occur  in  other  organs  (compare  chapter  on  pulmonary  embolism,  page  273).    Tbfti 
tissues  which  are  deprived  of  their  arterial  blood  perish,  become  disintegrated, 
and  are  transformed  into  a  soft  homogeneous  muss.    Into  the  empty  portion  "f  the 
artery,  beyond  the  embolus,  blood  flows  in  the  reversed  direction  from  the  veins, ' 
and,  if  the  anatomical  relations  permit,  from  the  minute  arteries  in  the  neighbor-] 
hood;  but  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  nourish  the  tissues.     The  walb  of  the 
blood-vessels  become  abnormally  permeable  and  delicate,  so  that  some  red  glob-J 
ules  invade  the  disintegrating  region  by  diapedesis.  and  others  in  the  way  of] 
minute  but  genuine  ecchymoses.    Actual  infarctions  are,  however,  never  fonnedf 
in  the  brain,  perhaps  because,  as  Weigert  suggests,  the  nervous  structures  swell  ?oj 
much  as  to  exclude  any  large  amount  of  blood;  but  the  little  punctiform  ecchy-j 
moses  are  in  many  instances  so  abundant  that  the  whole  softened  spot  seems  di#-I 
tinctly  reddish  or  yellowish.    This  red  or  yellow  sofJening  ia  also  due  in  part  toj 
the  tissues  being  stained  by  the  dissolved  pigment  of  disintegrated  blood-glob-j 
ulc's.     If  the  discoloration  be  not  very  striking,  fiien  we  speak  of  a  white  soft-J 
euing. 

Fresh  foci  of  softening  are  seen  through  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of 
drops  of  myeline,  bits  of  swollen  nerve-fibers,  numerous  fatty  granular  cells,  i 
free  fat  globules.    The  time  required  for  these  changes  is  one  or  two  days, 
within  that  period  a  compensatory  collateral  cimulation  is  set  up,  the  nervou 
structures  may  be  restored  aiid  restmne  their  functional  activity.    If  not,  the  tis- 
sues perish  and  become  disintegrated.    The  white  blood-corpuscles  and  leucfH^yteJ 
(and  possibly  also  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  neuroglia  ani! 
ganglion-cells)  absorb  the  fatty  detritus  thus  made,  and  come  to  form  the  : 
granular  cells  above  mentioned.    If  the  patient  live,  the  dead  and  disintegrato 
tissue  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  it  may  even  finally  be  replaced  by  a  cyst  not! 
differing  in  appearance  from  those  which  occur  after  cerebral  hremorrhage.    Aj 
minute  focus  of  softening  may  also  be  replaced  at  times  by  indurated  cicatriciAl] 
tissue.    If  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  become  softened,  quite  a  deep  dc 
pression  fiften  results.    This  is  filled  up  in  part  with  serous  fluid  and  in  pr«rt 
hyperplasia  of  the  pia  mater.     Sometimes  the  convolutions  are  still  recognirablaj 
in  places;  but  they  are  atrophied,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  a  greatly  increased 
consistency,  due  to  the  growth  of  cicatricial  tissue. 

Clinical  History. — The  occurrence  of  cerebral  embolism  is  nttond^d  TrItI 
almost  precisely  the  same  sort  of  shock  as  is  cerebral  hcemorThage.     We  do  not 
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need  to  enter  into  the  particulars  tigaiu  here,  but  will  refer  to  the  preceding  chap- 
ter (vide  page  1091).  In  embolisni,  also,  the  intensity  of  the  shock  varies  from 
transitory  confusion  of  intellect  or  slight  vertigo  to  the  deepest  persistent  coma. 
One  chief  factor  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  o.s.se  is  the  size  of  the  occluded 
artery;  another  is  its  position,  according  as  the  embolism  has  taken  place  in 
the  hemispheres  or  toward  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  general,  however,  the  shock 
of  embolism,  especially  the  loss  of  consciousness,  is  not  often  so  severe  and  long 
■continued  as  that  of  haemorrhage;  and  embolism  does  not  so  frequently  give  rise 
to  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression,  including  slowing  of  the  pulse.  The  tem- 
perature does  not  usually  show  the  decline  which  is  seen  in  fresh  cerebral  hsem- 
orrhage,  but  moderate  fever  seta  in  as  a  rule  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  On  the 
other  band,  epileptiform  convulsions  are  seen  more  often  in  embolism  than  in 
hseraorrhage.  Embolism  again  may  have  a  rather  slow  onset,  where  there  is  at 
first  a  small  embolus  nnd  this  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  gradually  formed 
thrombus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  there  should  be  a  shock  at  all  in  case  of  embolism. 
Perhaps  the  main  reason  is  the  diminution  of  pressure  which  the  embolism  occa- 
sions in  the  region  directly  affected  and  in  its  neighborhood.  The  portion  of 
the  artery  beyond  the  plug  becoming  empty  not  only  causes  a  draught  upon 
the  blood  and  lymph,  but  subjects  all  the  soft  surrounding  structures  to  a  dim- 
inution of  tension  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  strain  (Wernicke).  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  the  disturbance  of  circulation  occasioned  in  the  sur- 
rounding blood-vessels,  including  the  capillaries  of  the  cortex,  by  sudden  em- 
bolism of  a  good-sized  Artery  is  of  itself  enough  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
of  shock. 

With  regard,  also,  to  the  persistent  symptoroB  of  embolism  we  may  V»e  cijually 
brief,  inasmuch  as  they  very  closely  resemble  those  which  follow  a  cerebral  hfem- 
orrhage.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  only  when  a  compensatory  collateral  circulation 
is  developed  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  that  the  early  symptoms  of  focal 
disturbance  can  entirely  vanish.  After  this  period,  the  tissues  which  havo  been 
deprived  of  their  normal  blond-supply  must  undergo  necrosis;  although  there  is 
still  room  for  hope  that  some  of  the  aymptomis  will  prove  indirect,  and  therefore 
capable  of  improvement,  so  that  embolic  hemiplegia,  like  that  from  hsemorrhage, 
may  improve  decidedly  in  the  course  of  the  first  few  weeks. 

Inasmuch  as  the  middle  rerchral  artery  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
cerebral  erabolisra,  and  imismuch  as  this  artery  supplies  the  internal  capsule  as 
well  as  the  great  central  ganglia,  the  most  freq^ient  focal  symptom  of  embolism 
of  the  brain  is  ordinary  cf-rchral  hemiplegia,  all  the  fcfitures  of  which  have  b*^en 
depicted  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Aphasia  is  associated  with  it  with  comparative 
frequency,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  especially 
opt  to  suffer.  I^ess  frequent  is  paralysis  of  a  single  member,  due  to  cortical  embo- 
lism, or  an  occipital  lesion  with  hemianopsia. 

Where  softening  is  the  result  of  thrombosis,  the  symptoms  are  but  seldom 
abrupt  in  their  onset.  Usually  the  focal  symptoms  and  the  more  general  ones 
(such  as  unconsciousness)  are  developed  rather  gradually.  This  is  most  often 
seen  in  so-called  senile  softening  of  the  brain,  a  disorder  almost  always  caused  by 
sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  Thp  various  symptoms  generally  come  on  under 
cover  of  repeated  relapses  and  fresh  .aggravations  of  the  disease.  A  severe  initial 
shock  seldom  occurs;  but  almost  invariably  there  is  a  gradual  and  progressive 
dementia. 

The  further  course  and  the  finnl  termination  of  cerebral  softening  vary  as  do 
those  of  cerebral  hrnmorrhnge.  Embolism  of  a  larger  artery  may  cause  speedy 
death.  If,  however,  the  first  shock  passes  away,  the  impairment  of  function 
bich  may  be  left  behind  may  last  for  years  without  seriously  afifecting  tiie  gen- 
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era!  health.    There  is  always  danger  of  a  recurrence  when  the  source  of 
holism  continues  unchang-ed,  as  in  cardiuc  dii^ease  or  atheroma. 

Diagnosis. — Both  the  onset  and  the  persistent  focal  symptoms  are  to  moA 
alike  in  haiuorrhage  uud  embolism  that  in  many  cases  it  is  utterly  imp<isMbki 
decide  which  caused  the  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia.  The  following  are  fuctowj 
making  a  differential  diagnosis,  if  one  can  be  made:  1.  It  is  very  importantj 
whether  there  be  any  source  for  an  embolus.  Thus,  if  llie  patient  have 
cardiac  disease  (particularly  mitral),  embolism  is  more  probable  than 
rhage.  2.  A  young  person  is,  on  the  whole,  more  apt  to  have  embolism  than 
orrhage.  At  a  later  period  of  life  one  is  about  as  probable  as  the  other.  3.  Whes 
the  shock  is  severe  and  persistent,  with  red  face,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotidi; 
and  signs  of  cerebral  compression  (slow  pulse),  we  should  think  of  hiemorrha|v 
rather  than  embolism,  in  which  latter  the  initial  symptoms  are  sometimes  om*- 
paratively  slight  {vide  supra).  4.  Finally,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  ftt^ 
port  for  a  diiignosis  of  cerebral  embolism  by  demonstrating  embolisni  ebewiilB^ 
as  in  the  fundus  ofiili,  by  means  of  the  ophihalmoscope. 

In  rare  instances,  also,  tumors  of  the  bruin,  into  the  substance  of  which  fasoh 
orrhage  takes  place,  may  induce  symptvima  closely  simulating  a  primary  apa|^ 
tic  shock,  as  nuiy  also  tibsce-sses  which  have  been  previously  latent,  and  then  tw^- 
denly  burst  into  a  vt'ntrit.*le.    In  such  cases  a  correct  diagnosis  is  seldom  posaillr. 

Softening  due  to  a  thrombus  is  the  most  readily  diagnosticated  in  tho«i  aw* 
where  there  is  cerebral  syphilis  (q.  v.).  Senile  softening  is  inferred  from  tha  uv 
of  the  patient,  the  signs  of  general  nrterio-sclerosis,  the  abrupt  advances  of  the 
disease  from  mildness  toward  severity,  and  the  developing  dementia. 

For  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  cerebral  embolism  wo  may  refer  &ixnp(j  I» 
what  was  said  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


CHAPTER   V 
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t  .tr„f.    It,,, I    rfirfiru'r    AV/.v/J.^j/i'/.. 

1.  Abscess  of  the  Brain  (Suppurative  Encephalitis) 

Etiology. — ht  most  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  it  is  possible  to  demoru 
with  oertninty  that  infections  material  capable  of  exciting  suppur.itinn  hns 
tratefl  to  the  encophnlon.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  not  very  mr"  ^ 
Hces.sfs  Avhirh  follow  Injurirs  of  the  scalp,  cranium,  or  brain  (trnumatie  Bb«**«« 
of  the  brniii).  TTrTc  the  wound  is  probably  almost  always  an  open  one,  nfTonliiif 
free  ingress  to  tlip  infection.  Tn  the  rare  cases  of  traumatic  crtrrbral  ab*T». 
appar«^ntly  without  any  opr-n  woimd,  small  injuries  of  the  skin  have  pr«>b»bly  hrA 
overlooked.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  bonos  should  be  Injured,  ho\ 
experience  shows  that,  even  where  the  soft  parts  alone  are  wounded,  suj 
may  extend  to  the  brain.  The  manner  in  which  this  extension  takes  p1ii< 
mines  the  question  whether  a  .suppurative  meningritis  (q.  v.)  or  an  abM«m 
be  developed.  Xot  infrequently  wc  find  the  two  combined.  Another 
traumatic  cerebral  nbscess  is  foreign  bodic?  which  penetrate  into  the  bi 
iuBtance.  through  the  orbit),  and  thus  carry  septic  matter  into  the  very 
of  the  organ. 

Besides  traumatic  causes,  any  existing  supiairation  in  neighhonniy  part* 
by  direct  extension,  occasion  cerebral  abscess.    The  same  processes  are 
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in  this  connection  which  we  have  alrendy  found  to  excite  purulent  meningitis 
(vide  page  1055) — particularly  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  and  in  the  petruus 
bone  (chronic  purulent  otitis  media,  caries  of  the  petrous  bone).  As  a  rule,  the 
suppuration  attacks  the  brain  by  contiguity,  after  the  disease  of  the  bone  extends 
to  the  dura,  aud  this  becomes  infected.  In  rare  cases  extra-dural  abscesses  ore 
also  formed.  If  the  thin  roof  of  the  lynipanic  cavity  is  broken  through,  the  ab- 
scess usually  forms  in  the  temporal  lubt;,  while  suppuration  in  the  mnstoid  usually 
leads  to  cerebfUar  abscess.  The  excitants  of  suppuration  may  also  reach  the  brain 
along  the  lymph-shea th.«i  of  the  acoustic  and  facial  nerves  or  by  means  of  the  peri- 
vascular lymph-sheaths  and  veins.  About  one  third  of  all  abscesses  of  the  brain 
are  due  to  purulent  ear  disease.  The  danger  of  the  development  of  a  cerebral 
abscoes  arises  especially  when  the  discharge  of  pus  is  checked  by  the  growth  of 
granulations,  by  the  formation  of  cholesteatoma,  etc.,  and  also  in  acute  exacerba- 
tions of  chronic  purulent  otitis.  Abscesses  of  the  frontal  lobe,  following  suppura- 
tive processes  in  the  nnsal  cavity  and  the  ethmoid,  are  much  leas  common. 

In  yet  a  third  class  of  cases  the  morbific  agents  are  conveyed  from  foci  of 
disease  situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  These  are  metastatic  or  embolic 
abecesses.  They  occur,  for  instance,  in  pyiemia  and  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
Abscesses  of  this  sort,  however,  are  usually  small,  and  seldom  are  conspicuous  in 
modifying  the  grave  general  disease.  Of  more  importance  are  cerebral  abscesses 
connected  with  certain  suppurative  affections  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  These  are 
not  so  very  rare.  Thuy  are  oftonest  associated  with  fetid  bronchitis,  pulmonary 
gangrene,  and  empyoma.  Purulent  meningitis  (q.  v.)  may  occxir  in  the  same  way. 
There  can  be  no  douht  that  virus  is  in  some  way  conveyed  to  the  brain,  but  just 
how  is  not  yet  known. 

In  some  few  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  no  certain  aetiology  can  be  made  out. 
To  these  the  term  idiopathic  is  applied.  We  met  with  several  of  them  just  at  the 
time  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis;  and  it  therefore  seems  reason- 
able to  suspect  that  possibly  many  apparently  spontaneous  cerebral  abscesses  are 
referable  to  the  same  poison  as  is  epidemic  meningitis.  In  other  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  other  forms  of  infection. 

From  the  vnriety  <>f  exciting  causes,  it  is  evident  that  in  cerebral  abscess 
the  special  variety  of  the  purulent  infection  is  not  always  the  same.  We  find 
streptncocri  or  staphylnr-npci  most  frequently  in  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  or  uniJer 
Borof  cirr-iimstances  thf*  pnemnonia  diplncocci. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  anatomy  of  abscess  of  the  brain  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  abscesses  in  other  organs.  The  size  varies  from  minute  foci 
hardly  as  large  as  a  lentil  to  extensive  cavities  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  lobe.  The  traumatic  end  otitic  brain  abscesses  are  usually  single,  but  meta- 
stntio  abscesses  are  not  infrequently  found  in  considerable  numbers.  The  pus  is 
usually  Errefniflh  yellow.  Tt  may  be  ndorlcss  or  offensive.  Sometimes  remnnnts  of 
the  destroyed  ('*  mflted  ")  nervous  tissue  nnd  red  Hlnnd-globulcs  arc  mixed  with 
it.  The  walls  of  the  nbsfoss  often  bulge  out  irregularly.  The  cercbr-il  ptiren- 
chymn  around  the  absrcss  for  n  greater  or  less  distance  exhibits  white  softening. 
This  softening  is  due  partly  to  the  pressure  and  partly  to  the  spread  of  the  in- 
flammation. An  abundance  of  granular  cells  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  tis- 
sues near  the  abscess. 

If  the  abscess  be  very  large  and  rt^nch  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  it  may 
sometimes  be  recoETiized  externally  by  a  distinct  bularing  nnd  perceptible  fluctua- 
tion. The  eonv^olutions  on  the  surface  of  the  affectod  homisphcro  are  .nlninst  al- 
way<*  flattened.  If  the  abscess  extends  completely  to  the  surface  of  the  bnn'n,  pu- 
nilput  meningitis  is  excited.  The  complit'ation  of  cerebral  abscess  with  purulent 
phlebitis  and  sinus  thrombosis  has  also  been  quite  frequently  obsen'ed.  Abscesses 
h  are  centrally  situated  not  infrequently  burst  into  a  lateral  ventrir»lr>      An 


abscess  of  long  standing  may  finally  become  encapsuluted — that  is, become  e 
ill  u  smooth,  firm  layer  of  connective  tissue,  •which  prevents  further  extension  of 
the  process.  The  pus  inside  gradually  becomes  thick  and  cheesy.  Appurentlj. 
however,  it  is  very  seldom  entirely  absorbed,  and  a  new  acute  outbreak  of  indam- 
mation,  excited,  for  example,  by  an  injury,  is  always  among  the  possibilities. 

Clinical  History. — Small  abscesses,  and  even  large  ones,  may  for  a  long  time 
have  scarcely  any  symptoms.  This  is  particularly  true  of  apparently  idiopathic 
abscesses,  and  of  those  which  develop  very  slowly  and  insidiously  after  appar- 
ently insignificant  injuries  of  the  head  or  in  connection  with  chronic  inflammii- 
tion  of  the  middle  ear,  etc.  There  is  sometimes  a  long  '*  period  of  latency  "  or  a 
longer  period  of  indefinite  roild  precursory  symptoms  (occasional  headache,  ver- 
tigo, general  malaise,  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  etc.)  preceding  the  onset 
of  severe  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  abscesses  following  more  extensive  injuries,  the  symptoms  ore  more  vio- 
lent from  the  start;  this  is  also  true  of  many  abscesses  which  develop  acutely 
and  enlarge  rapidly.  The  symptoms  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  acute 
meningitis.  The  patient  is  dull,  or  grows  delirious;  he  has  violent  headache, 
vomiting,  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  (general  or  limited  convulsions),  and 
fever.  Sometimes  the  temperature  repeatedly  rises  to  a  high  ijoint.  Definite 
focal  sjrmptoms  (hemiplegia  or  monoplegia,  partial  cortical  epilepsy,  aphasic 
disturbances,  hemianopsia,  etc.)  may  manifest  themselves  according  to  the  spe- 
cial situation  of  the  abscess.  The  loss  of  consciousuess  becomes  more  and  more 
complete;  and  in  a  comparatively  brief  time  (one  or  two  weeks)  there  may  be 
profound  coma  and  death.  Rarely  the  violent  symptoms  abate,  and  the  actite 
passes  into  a  chronic  stage. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  abscess,  when  it  pursues  a  chronic  course,  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  the  general  symptoms  and  (2)  the  focal  symptoms,  resulting  from 
the  special  position  of  the  abscess.  There  is  no  other  localized  cerebral  disorder 
in  which  the  focal  sympto^tns  are  so  often  absent,  either  for  a  long  time  or  even 
throughout  the  illness.  This  is  partly  because  the  abscesses  are  often  situated  in 
parts  of  the  brain,  injury  to  which  does  not  occasion  any  demonstrable  focal 
symptoms.  Such  localities  nre  the  white  matter  of  the  frontal  lobe,  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebclhim,  etc.  A  second  reason  is  that  an  .ibscess  is  not  very 
apt  to  excite  indirect  focal  symptoms  by  its  influence  upon  the  parts  around  it, 

Among  the  general  symptoms,  the  most  important  is  a  persistent,  deepl- 
ftted,  dull  headache.  For  a  bing  time  it  may  be  the  only  symptom,  e^i" 
when  the  abscess  is  gradually  developed  after  an  injury  to  the  head  or  after  aumi 
disease  of  long  standing.  The  pain  is  referred  mainly  to  the  seat  of  the  abscoes; 
but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  infrequent.  The  skull  is  sometimes  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  percussion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abscess;  but  we  should  not 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  symptom.  Another  frequent  symptom  bcsidei 
headache  is  vertigo;  and  there  may  also  be  vomiting,  either  after  meals  or 
entirely  independently  of  food.  Another  valuable  symptom  in  diagnosis  is  the 
irregular  fever,  sometimes  slight,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  great  elevations  witl 
intervals  between  them;  but  in  many  cases  also,  particularly  where  the  abscess 
is  encapsulated,  there  may  be  no  fever  whatever.  The  pulse  is  often  slow.  An 
important  diagnostic  point  is  that  choked  disk  and  optic  neuritis  may  occur  in 
abscess  of  the  brain,  but  they  develop  far  less  frequently  and  only  exception&liy 
do  they  reach  so  high  a  degree  as  in  tumors  of  the  brain  (q.  v.). 

The  general  health  may  be  but  slightly  disturbed.  Usually,  however,  thew  v 
decided  indisposition.  The  patient  is  pale,  has  no  appetite,  loses  flesh,  and 
sometimes  shows  slight  mental  changes  (a  melancholy  condition,  temporary  cot»- 
fusion,  etc.). 

As  to  the  focal  symptoms,  little  need  here  be  added  to  what  is  contair^l  ■" 
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Chapter  II  of  this  section.  Abscesses  involving  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex 
have  been  repeatedly  found  to  cause  limited  epileptiform  attacks  and  monoplegic 
paralysis.  It  is  particularly  characteristic  that,  as  the  abscess  grows,  one 
symptom  of  paralysis  is  added  to  another,  and  that  often  the  advance  of  the 
paralysis  is  ushered  in  by  epileptiform  convulsions.  Abscesses  in  the  occipital 
lobe  hare  repeatedly  been  observed  to  cause  hemianopsia,  and  abscesses  in  the 
temporal  lobe  word  deafness;  and  these  facts  have  been  used  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  location  of  abscesses.  Abscesses  in  the  cerebellum  may  remain  unsus- 
pected for  a  long  while;  but  in  other  cases  characteristic  cerebellar  symptoms 
(staggering  gait,  vertigo)  may  be  evident  as  well  as  severe  general  symptoms. 

The  duration  of  chronic  cerebral  abscess  varies  greatly.  In  most  cases  it  lasts 
for  months;  and  sometimes  it  has  certainly  lasted  for  years.  Particularly  when 
the  abscess  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  merely  to  slight  and  indefinite  ones 
referable  to  the  head,  it  may  last  a  very  long  time.  It  is  quite  often  the  case  that 
there  are  separate  attacks  of  the  severe  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vomiting, 
and  fever,  and  that  in  the  intervals  of  variable  duration  between  these  paroxysms 
the  patient  feels  pretty  well. 

The  final  termination  of  cerebral  abscess,  unless  there  is  surgical  interven- 
tion, is  almost  always  fatal.  Recoveiy  is  not  imposaible,  but  it  has  been  seen  with 
certainty  in  only  a  very  few  instances.  Death  either  comes  on  gradually,  when, 
as  the  abscess  grows  larger,  all  the  symptoms  become  correspondingly  aggra- 
vated; or  it  may  happen  quite  suddenly.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  about  by  the 
abscess  bursting  into  a  lateral  ventricle,  or  by  the  supervention  of  meningitis. 
Often  a  cerebral  abscess  terminates  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  where 
no  immediate  cause  for  the  event  can  be  found. 

Diftgnoais. — Although  it  is  often  i>ossible  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  cere- 
bral abscess,  yet  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  arriving  at  such  a 
conclusion,  and  entire  certainty  is  seldom  attainable.  The  most  important  points 
in  diagnosis  are:  (1)  The  demonstration  of  some  cause,  such  as  trauma,  chronic 
otitis,  fetid  piilmonary  diseases,  or  empyema.  (2)  The  presence  of  general  cere- 
bral symptoms,  auch  as  headache,  vertigo,  find  vomiting;  and  the  fact  that  these 
are  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse.  To  aid  in  excluding  tumi>r,  we  have 
(3)  the  febrile  symptoms  frequently  caused  hy  nbsceaa,  but  rare  in  case  of  tumor; 
and  (4)  the  rarity  of  optic  neuritis,  which  is  very  frequently  occasioned  by 
tumors.  The  focnl  symptoms,  if  iht-re  be  any,  are  not  characteristic.  They 
grow  worse  by  fits  and  starts  in  tumor  juat  as  in  abscess.  One  fact,  however,  is 
of  value,  namely,  that  while  tumors  (vide  infra)  frequently  cause  disturbances  in 
the  area  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (such  as  paralysis 
of  the  oculo-motor),  an  abBcess  does  this  only  exceptionally.  It  is  often  quite 
impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  acute  abscess  and  purulent 
meningitis,  unless  focal  symptoms  are  developed,  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
an  abscess. 

The  timely  recognition  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain  following  purulent  otitis  is 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  It  is  important  to  know  that  cerebral 
symptoms  (headache,  vomiting,  vortigo,  stupor,  etc.)  may  also 'occur  from  reten- 
tion of  pus  in  the  middle  ear,  and  that  they  may  disappear  completely  after 
evacuation  of  the  pus  by  paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Tf  we  find  no 
retention  of  pus  in  the  ear,  however,  we  must  suspect  an  abscess  of  the  brain, 
if  any  persistent  cerebral  symptoms  arise.  Since  such  abscesses  of  the  brain  are 
most  frequently  situated,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cere- 
bellum, we  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  localizing  symptoms  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  brain.  Abscesses  in  the  left  temporal  lobe  may  be  diagnosticated  with 
the  greatest  relative  certainty  by  the  discovery  of  aphasic  disturbances,  word 
deafness,  verbal  amnesia,  optic  aphasia,  etc.   (Oppeubeim).     Deep-seated   eb- 
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Bcesses  may  also  cause  hemipuresis,  hemiuuopsin,  ataxia,  and,  by  pressure  on 
base  of  the  brain,  paresis  of  the  oculo-motor  or  abducens.    Otitic  abacesse*  of  ihaj 
cerebellum  cause  occipital  pain,  slight  stifFuess  uf  the  neck,  vertigo,  and  an  un-i 
certain  gait;  but  not  infrequently  definite  cerebellar  s^Tnptoma  arc  absent.    TheJ 
general  cerebral  symptoms  (headache,  vomiting,  disturbances  of  the  sensoriutn,] 
etc.)  are  the  same  in  otitic  abscesses  of  the  brain  as  in  other  varieties  of  abscess 
We  may  also  consider  the  local  tenderness  of  the  skull  on  percussion,  usuall^| 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  ear.    In  other  eases,  however,  the  diagnosis  of  otiti 
abscess  of  the  brain  is  very  difficult,  especially  if  we  can  find  no  pronounced  foc^I 
symptoms.     We  often  can  not  avoid  confounding  it  with  extra-dural  absces5,| 
purulent  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  etc.     The  presence  of  meningitis  cai 
sometimes  be  established  by  lumbar  puncture. 

Treatment. — The  only  possible  way  in  which  to  cure  an  abscess  is  by  <>per»-l 
tion ;  tbp  skull  is  trephined  and  the  abscess  laid  open.    The  earlier  and  the  morel 
accurately  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  c«n  be  made,  the  more  favorable  is  the  omu] 
look  for  the  patient.    With  the  present  antiseptic  modes  of  procedure,  the  dangezs 
of  an  operation  are  slight,  and  the  series  of  successful  results  that  have  already j 
been  obtained  urgently  demaiid  further  surgical  intervention.     Many  a  life  can 
he  siivfd  by  timely  surgical  inti.-rference,  especially  in   abscesses  of  the  bmifl 
following  chronic  ear  disease.     For  particulars  we  must  refer  to  special  workij 
on  surgerj'. 

If  operation  be  not  justifiable,  nothing  but  purely  symptoinalic  treatment  isj 
left  us.  Ice  to  the  head,  narcotics,  potassic  bromide,  electricity,  and  sometiniesj 
also  the  local  abstraction  vf  blood,  arc  the  main  remedies  beyond  general  hygieaiej 
measures. 

2.  Acute  and  GliTonlc  Non-suppurative  Encephalitis 

While  the  spinal  cord  is  quite  frequently  affected  by  idiopathic  circumscribed  j 
inflammation   (transverse  myelitis),  analogous  cerebral  disease  is   much  more' 
exceptional.     The  scanty  information  which  we  possess  upon  the  subject  is  a) 
follows : 

1.  Idiopathic  (Inflammatory)  Softening  of  the  Brain. — In  rare  instance* 
there  arc  found  in  the  hraiu  quite  extensive  foci  of  softening,  the  patholotrieal , 
anatomy  of  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  embolic  softening,  and  yet  thej 
afferent  blood-vessels  do  not  furnish  any  exphination  of  the  condition.    They  have 
accordingly  been  termed  "  foci  of  inflarrunatory  softening."     The  mode  of  their j 
production  is  unknown.    The  symptoms  resemble  closely  those  of  softening  from 
thrombosis. 

2.  Curable  Form  of  Encephalitis. — In  certain  cases  pronounced  symptoms  ofJ 
focal  disease  exist  for  a  time,  and  suggest  a  tumor  or  the  like:  but  after  soma] 
months,  or  even  a  still  longer  time,  the  symptoms  gradually  abate,  and  finallyj 
there  is  complete  recovery.  Such  eases  are  usually  explained  by  assuming  Thotj 
there  has  been  a  localized  encephalitic  process,  capable  of  a  restoration  to  th«j 
normal  state.  The  nature  of  the  symptoms,  as  we  have  observed  them,  woHldi 
seem  to  imply  tliat  the  lesion  is  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cortex,  f 
for  there  is  usually  paresis  of  some  part  of  tho  l»ody.  often  associated  withJ 
certain  symptoms  of  irritation  and  impairment  of  speech.  Possibly  the  reooTeryJ 
of  these  cases  may  be  assisted  by  electricity  and  potassic  iodide.  It  is  alwnjij 
hazardous,  however,  to  class  such  afft-ctiona  as  "encephalitis,"  since  we  cjin 
hardly  ever  exclnde  absolutely  other  affections  (especially  syphilis). 

3.  Diffuse  Cerebral  Sclerosis. — Diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  brain  is  a  peculiar  di«- , 
ease,  wliirh  is  usually  classL'd  as  a  chronic  inflammation.     The  whole  brain  may 
be  involved,  or  the  disease  may  be  confined  chiefly  to  a  large  part  of  one  beini- 
sphere.     There  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  consistency  of  the  brai^-•^a^- 
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stance,  so  that  it  cuts  like  a  touijh  piece  of  leuthtir.  The  microscope  reveala  in 
many  cases,  but  not  in  all,  diffuse  hyperphisia  of  the  neuroglia.  In  a  case  whicli 
we  recently  examined  there  was  a  decided  atrophy  of  the  nervous  fibers  lying  in 
the  white  substance  of  the  brain. — The  disease  is  rare,  and  Its  characteristic 
symptoms  can  not  yet  be  stated  absolutely.  They  are  developed  slowly.  The 
most  constant  among  them  seem  to  be  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia  without  much 
change  in  sensation;  ayinptoms  of  motor  irritation,  such  as  epileptiform  convul- 
sions (sometimes  general  and  sometimes  uni- 
lateral), tremor,  or  single  twitching^,  which 
may  be  rhythmical  or  like  those  of  chorea; 
and,  lastly,  dementia.  Wlicn  both  hemispheres 
are  involved,  there  are  usually  marked  spastic 
symptoms  in  the  lower  limbs. 

The  disease  has  been  obsened  especially  in 
children  and  also  in  elderly  i>euple.  Alcohol- 
ism and  hereditary  sy]jhiliii  seem  to  l>e  among 
the  causes,  but  nothing  definite  is  known 
upon  this  point.  Transitional  forms  between 
diffuse  sclerosis  and  pseudo-sclerosis  apparent- 
ly occur  {vide  page  U5fl).  Treatment  can  be 
only  symptomatic. 

4.  The  Acute  Encephalitis  of  Children. 
Cerebral  Paralysis  of  Children,  iiipastic 
Infantile  Hemiplegia  of  Beuediki.) — Chil- 
dren not  infrequently  suffer  from  a  defijiite 
form  of  hemiplegia,  which  deserves  a  brief 
special  description. 

The  patient  is  usually  between  one  end 
four  years  of  age.  The  symptoins?  ahmtst  al- 
ways begin  acutely.  Having  been  previously 
healthy,  the  child  is  suddenly  attacked  with 
mjilaise  and  fever.  Very  often  there  is  nausea 
and  vomiting,  speedily  or  at  once  followed 
by  grave  cerebral  symptoms.  There  is  stupor, 
and  convulsions  are  particularly  frequent. 
This  condition  may  last  but  one  or  two  days; 
or  it  may  continue,  perhaps  with  unabated 
severity,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  the 
acute  symptoms  abate,  and  the  child  ret;overs 
comparatively  fast;  hut  it  is  nofwed  by  the  "^'Viji^,.'.::;!;;:!^:,  ":Kl:;ai'*o!;:^ 
paretits  to  be  paralyzed;  and  this  paralysi«  uon.) 
seldom  entirely  disappeare,  although  it  may 

diminish.     Sometimes  the  paralysis  follows  the  convulsions,  without  any  itther 
definite  encephalitic  symptoms. 

If  such  children  come  under  observation  after  the  paralysis  has  lasted  some 
time,  as  is  usually  the  case,  their  condition  is  generally  as  follows:  The  cranial 
nerves,  as  a  rule,  are  but  little  affected.  The  main  change  is  in  the  extremities  of 
one  side;  and  the  arm  is  almost  always  worse  than  the  leg.  The  affected  parts 
betray  an  arrest  of  development,  more  or  less  impairment  of  motion,  in  many 
cases  a  marked  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  almost  invariably  con- 
tractures of  more  or  less  severity  (eompnre  Fig.  176),  The  muscles,  although 
generally  somewhat  atrophied,  never  exhibit  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Sen- 
sation, as  a  rule,  is  unimpaired;  but  on  careful  examination  we  sometimes  find 
in  the  paralyzed  arm  a  slight  diminution  of  the  sensibility  to  touch,  and  especially 
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a  loss  of  the  ability  to  recognize  objects  by  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  feeling 
the  eyes  are  closed  (see  page  795).  Permanent  hemianopsia  may  also  be 
ciated  witb  the  hemiplegia.  Symptoms  of  motor  irritation  are  found  upon  tl 
affected  side  with  striking  frequencj';  the  commonest  are  athetoid  movement 
(hernia the tos is,  hemichorea) ;  and  associated  movements  are  also  not  infrequent. 
The  constant  movements  of  the  fingers  resulting  from  the  athetosis  sometimes 
render  the  articulations  so  lax  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  fingers  assume  ai 
angle  of  ninety  degrees  or  even  less  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  at  the  metacai 
phalangeal  joint.  The  child  may  keep  making  motions  with  its  paretic  arm  while' 
walking.  It  is  not  ver.v  r:ire  fur  epilepsy  to  develop  later.  There  are  con- 
vulsive attacks,  which  usually  begin  on  the  paralyzed  side,  but  which  may  later 
affect  the  whole  body.  With  right  hemiplegia  we  sometimes  see  co-existing  dis- 
turbances and  a  defective  development  of  speech.  The  intellectual  development 
of  many  such  children  is  tolerably  normal.  Others,  however,  are  more  or  less 
demented,  or  betray  defective  moral  sense. 

The  whole  course  of  the  disease  suggests  very  strongly  an  acute  encephalitis. 
The  process  is  probably  in  most  cases  limited  more  or  less  completely  u>  the 
motor  region  of  the  cortex,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  "  polio-encephalitis."  *  Ii 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  acute  poliomyelitis  of  children,  with  a  difference 
merely  in  the  localization  of  the  disturbance.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  two 
diseases  have  a  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  rctiology.  They  can  hardly  be  differ- 
entiated in  their  initial  stage;  but  when  further  developed  they  can  not  be  con- 
founded, because  the  cerebral  disease  causes  unilateral  paralysis,  leaves  the  elec- 
trical relictions  unimpaired,  and  frequently  pau^»o»  exaggeration  of  the  tendon 
reflex.  It  deserves  mention  that  precisely  similar  phenomena  may  be  presented 
by  children  during  recovery  from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  and  other 
acute  infectious  diseases. 

The  pathological  conditions  of  the  early  stage  have  not  yet  been  studied- 
Long  after  the  process  has  run  its  course,  the  affected  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
presents  marked  atrophy  with  cicatricial  contraction.  If  the  cortex  has  been 
affected  we  find  a  cicatricial  depression,  a  loss  of  substance,  a  so-called  poren- 
cephaly. At  these  places  the  pia  is  thickened.  Sometimes  limited  cystic  forma- 
tions are  found.  The  pyramidal  tract  exhibits  a  secondary  descending  degen- 
eration. It  is  thus  evident  thot  the  process  is,  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view, 
precisely  like  the  atrophy  of  the  anterior  cornua  occasioned  by  poliomyelitis. 

Of  course  not  all  the  hemiplegias  arising  in  childhood  arc  due  to  an  encepha- 
litis, for  in  not  a  few  cases  infantile  hemiplegia  may  be  due  to  embolic  softening, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  to  haemorrhage.  In  some  cases  it  is  often  hard  to  decide- 
whether  we  should  regard  a  cerebral  infantile  paralysis  as  the  result  of  a  pre- 
vious encephalitis  or  of  some  other  form  of  cerebral  disease;  but  it  seems  to  us 
highly  probable  that  a  large  part  at  least  of  the  very  peculiar  infantile  hemi- 
plegias must  have  their  special  cause,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  encephalitis. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  peculiar  onset  of  tlie 
disease  with  fever,  convulsions,  etc.,  in  a  child  who  was  previously  perfectly 
healthy.  This  distinguishes  encephalitic  paralysis  from  hemiplegia  existing 
since  birth  (congenital  defect,  injury  at  birth).  [There  is  really  little  patho- 
logical evidence  of  acute  polioencephnlitis  in  children.  Sachs  and  Osier,  from 
the  study  of  a  large  nimiber  of  cases,  find  that  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  almost 
always  haemorrhage  or  embolic  softening. — K.] 

The  treatment  at  first  is  to  be  gnvertiod  by  the  same  rules  as  in  the  initial 
period  of  acute  poliomyelitis  (g.  v.).     The  hemiplegic  symptoms  which  persis 


[*  This  nome,  however,  ha*  been  previously  npplied  by  Wernicke  to  thnt  fbrro  of  external  ophdial— 
noplegio  due  to  changes  in  the  corTe  nuclei  in  tJie  pons  {tide  pa^e  1045), —  K.] 
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after  the  first  few  months  will  never  improve  much.  The  most  wo  can  do  will  be 
by  means  of  electricity,  massage,  and  cold  baths  with  friction  ("cold  rubb'ing"). 
For  the  epileptic  attacks  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  decidedly  bene- 
ficial.   This  may  be  combined  with  chloral,  belladonna,  etc. 

5.  Acute  Heeinorrliag:ic  Encephalitis  in  Adults. — Cases  of  acute  htemor- 
ifhagic  encephulitis  certainly  occur  in  adulta.     They  have  been  observed  either 
l^-Mquel  of  other  acute  diseases  (especially  influenza)  or  as  a  primary  acute 
disease.     In  such  cases  Vfry  severe  cerebral  symptoms  (headache,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, hemiplegia)  come  on  quite  suddenly  and  lend  to  a  speedy  death  with 
high  fever.     The  autopsy  shows  several  haamorrhagic-encephalitic  foci,  usually 
confined  to  one  hemisphere.     The  brain  substance  is  yellow  and  softened,  very 
ft  o^dematous,  and  studded  with  numberless  little  capillary  hajraorrhages.     Milder 
H  curable  cases  of  acute  encephalitis  also  seem  to  occur  in  adults. 

^^"  CHAPTER   VI 

INSOLATIOK.     SUNSTROKE.     HEAT    BEOSTBATION.     THERMIC    FEVER 

■  [iEtiolo^  and  Pathology. — Under  exposure  to  undue  heat,  either  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  snn,  or,  during  hot  weather,  in  engine-rooms,  laundries,  and 
the  like,  marked  effef-fa  may  be  produced  on  the  human  organism,  manifesting 
themselves  in  a  widely  different  manner  in  different  cases.  The  liability  to  these 
effects  is  much  greater  with  us  than  in  most  portions  of  Europe  or  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  is  enhanced  by  n  moist  atmosphere  which  tends  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Attacks  may  come  on  at  night  and  under  cover  a.s 
well  as  by  day.  While  excessive  heat  ia  the  sole  and  sufficient  exciting  cause  of 
the  changes  and  symptoms  to  be  described,  exhaustion  due  to  muscular  exertion 

tor  other  cause  play.s  a  very  important  secondary  role.  A  vigorous  person,  how- 
ever, of  regular  and  temperate  habits,  can  stand  much  greater  heat  and  exertion 
than  an  individual  who  is  drhilitated  or  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  The 
frequency  of  attacks  after  a  full  meal  has  been  noted.  Those  newly  arrived  in 
the  country  are,  other  things  being  equal,  more  likely  to  succumb  than  natives  or 
those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  the  climate.  That  high  temperature  due 
to  solar  or  artificial  heat,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  is  the  prime  causative  con- 
dition, has  been  clearly  shown  by  experiments  on  animals.  There  is  practically 
nothing  to  add  to  the  researches  of  H.  C.  Wood. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  cases  of  sudden  death  from  shock  there  are  no 
constant  and  r^'culiar  lesions.  The  blood  is  dark,  imperfectly  coagulated,  and 
collected  in  the  veins;  ecchjTnoses  arc  frequently  found. 

After  death,  due  chiefly  to  abnormally  high  temperature — that  is  to  say.  in 
of  thermic  fever — the  heart,  and  especially  the  left  ventricle,  is  firmly  con- 
icted  from  post-mortem  congulation  tif  its  myosine;  the  lungs  are  apt  to  be 
much  engorged  with  dark  fluid  blood,  and  they  may  be  the  seat  of  huemorrhage;  ex- 
travasation of  blood  under  the  skin  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  heemorrhngc  into 
and  about  the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  has  also  been  observed.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  cord  are  often  greatly  congested,  and  there  may  be  evi- 
dences of  beginning  meningitif?.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  crenated  and  show 
a  diminished  tendency  to  the  formation  of  rouleaux.  Rigor  mortis  is  marked 
and  early  in  the  voluntary  muRc  »  in  the  heart,  and  is  attributable  to 

the  same  cause.     Parenchy"  of  the  organs   is  sometimes 

found. 
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SymptomB  and  Course.— The  onset  of  the  attack  ia  usually  sudden,  the 
there  may  be  slight  prcnionitions.  such  as  dizziness,  pain,  or  uncomfortable  senai 
tions  in  the  head. 

It  will,  perhaps,  add  to  clearness  to  distinguish  three  leading  forms  of  attac 
it  being  undersiMod  that  nature  does  not  always  chissiiy  cases  as  sharply  as 
done  here.     The  first  of  these  comprises  cases  of  heat  prostration,  denoted 
faintness,  syncope,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  with  marked  muscular  at 
general  weakness.    The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feebl 
The  great  majority  of  these  cases  are  mild,  and  the  symptoms  pass  away  more  or 
less  quickly  on  placing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture  in  a  relatively  co 
and  quiet  place  with  free  ventilation.    After  a  few  hours  the  patient  can  be 
moved  lo  his  home,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  has  recovered  perfectly,  except  for  svi 
sensitiveness  to  heat  or  the  sun's  rays.    There  may  be  transient  inseasibility, 
on  the  other  baud,  the  case  may  terminate  fatally  very  soon  from  general  exhau 
tion  and  cardiac  failure. 

The  second  form  includes  cases  with  respiratory  as  well  as  circulatory  failure, 
due  C'ipecially  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nen'e  centers  presiding  over  these  fiuic^ 
tions.    Under  this  head  comes  cases  of  true  sunstroke — patients  suddenly  lusii 
consciousness  while  exposed  to  the  sun.    The  skin  is  cold  and  the  pulse  is  feeble 
death  may  quickly  ensue  or  recovery  may  follow,  especially  if  prompt  and  sui 
able  treatment  be  instituted.    The  after-effects  of  the  attack  may  be  very  slow 
pass  away,  axid  may  never  disappear  entirely. 

The  most  striking  cbarHcteristic  of  the  third  form  is  the  great  increase  in  tt 
temperature — a  symptom  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  thermic  fever.    In  tl 
form  premonitions  are  more  common  than  in  the  others.    The  thermometer  tui 
register  110°  or  even  more;  the  skin  is  burning  hot  and  generally  dry;  the  pul 
is  slow  and  full,  or  quick  and  jerking;  the  respiration  is  quickened,  sighing, 
even  stertorous;  the  pupils  at  first  are  usually  contracted;  there  may  be  gTi':i 
restlessness;  coma  and  couvulslnus  sometimes  occur;  vomiting  is  common;  Rtii 
toward  the  close  of  life,  the  sphincters  are  sometimes  relaxed.    A  fatal  result 
due  to  apucca  and  asthenia  combined.     What  was  said  with  regard  to  recover 
from  the  second  form  holds  good  also  for  the  third. 

Diagnoais. — This  is  seldom  difficult.  The  circumstances  under  which  the, 
attack  comes  on  are  generally  patent ;  and  the  hyperpyrexia,  if  present,  is  di 
tinctive.  Acute  alcoholism  and  meningitis  are  the  chief  affections  which  mij 
lead  to  error- 
Prognosis. — The  mortality  rate  of  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  is  \t 
high,  but  the  prognosis  depends  mui-h  on  the  possibilities  of  securing  prompt 
skillful  treatment.  Under  this  many  a  case  recovers  from  a  seemin^'ly  desperat 
condition.  The  tediousness  and  imperfection  of  recovery  have  been  alreiif 
alluded  to.  For  long  i^eriods  in  some  cases  the  mental  and  physical  powers 
much  impaired,  and  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  as  regards  exertion,  high  ten 
perature,  and  the  sun's  rays.    Insanity  is  sometimes  a  sequeL 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  much  may  be  d«me  by  preventive  moasure^ 
obvi;itf  the  necessity  for  any  treatment.  A  regular  and  temperate  life  will 
much;  and  special  precautions  of  an  obvioiis  nature  should  be  taken  during'  be 
weather  by  those  whose  occupations  involve  a  liability  to  exhaustion  and  expogi 
to  unusual  heat.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were  generally  known  that  there  is  o<»8 
paratively  little  danger  of  sunstroke  so  long  as  perspiration  is  free.  Many 
attack  might  be  averted  by  noting  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  seeking  rest  hi 
shelter  as  sweating  diminishes.  A  considerable  responsibility  rests  upon  milit 
surgeons  and  others  in  similar  positions  during  hot  weather. 

Mild   cases  of  heat  prostration  seldom   require   other  measures   than  tha 
already  indicated  in  describing  the  symptoms.    If  there  be  nausea,  and  it  seeui< 
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Birable  to  give  stiniulaiata,  tluy  yre  better  given  under  tlic  skin  or  by  the  rectum. 
The  clothing  should  be  loosened;  the  cold  douche  and  other  refrigerating  meas- 
ures are  not  indicated  unless  there  is  fever,  and  they  should  then  be  used  with 
caution. 

For  true  sunstroke,  treatment  should  be  active  and  energetic,  the  indications 
being  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  overheated  centers  and  to  stimulate  their 
activity.  If  a  cool  or  shady  spot  be  near  at  hand,  the  patient  should  be  removed  to 
it  and  largely  stripped  of  ulothing;  if  not,  no  time  should  he  lost  before  resort- 
ing to  the  cold  douche  on  the  head  and  body  while  stimulants  are  administered 
by  enema  or  subcutaneously.  External  stimulation  by  mustard  or  flagellation, 
and  purgative  enemata,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  useful.  The  use  of  cold  exter- 
nally should  not  be  prolonged  in  these  cases  unless  there  is  fever.  Nervous  ex- 
haustion is  the  |)rominent  symptom,  and  all  depressing  meii-jures  are  out  of 
place. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  the  third  form  of  the  attack.  Here  the  imme- 
diate danger  is  from  the  hyperpjTexia,  which  must  be  combated  by  rubbing  the 
patient  with  ice,  placing  him  in  a  tub  of  water  with  lumps  »if  ice.  or  similar  meas- 
ures, until  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  is  reduced  nearly  hut  not  quite  to  the 
normal  point.  In  the  application  of  the  refrigerating  measures  the  hejid  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  sole  indication  at  first  is  the  reduction  of  the  teiniK?rature. 
Antipyrine  subcutaneously  has  been  given  in  a  few  cases  in  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, and  also  in  Brooklyn,  with  good  results.  After  a  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture, any  symptoms  of  collapse  or  exhaustion  demand  stimulants. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  bloodletting  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  That  cases  occur  in  which  this  procedure  is  indicated  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  they  are  exceptional;  they  are  characterized  by  the  evi- 
dences of  great  cerebral  congeetion  without  hji)erpyrexia. 

The  subsequent  management  of  convalescents  from  any  form  of  sunstroke  is 
often  very  important.  Prolonged  rest,  and  sometimes  change  of  climate,  may  be 
demanded.  A  symptomatic  and  common-sense  treatment  is  in  place.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  editor  that  quinine,  especially  in  solution  with  a  moderate  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  distinctly  useful  in  those  suffering  from  mild  or  moderate  after- 
effects of  undue  heat.] 


CHAPTER   Vn 
TUMORS    OF    THE    BBAIN 


^tiolo^. — The  precise  causes  which  lead  to  the  development  of  tumors  in  the 
brain  are  no  moiv;  d<'finitely  known  than  in  regard  to  other  organs.  The  new 
growths  are  usually  f«irmed  insidiously  and  gradually  without  ascertainable  cause 
in  persons  previously  healthy.  We  are  therefore  disposed  at  the  present 
time  to  assume  that  there  ia  some  abnormal  embryonic  predisposition  of  the  tis- 
sues which  acts  as  the  special  cause  of  the  subsequent  new  growth.  A  circum- 
stance which  deserves  mention  is  that  sometimes  the  first  symptoms  come  on 
immediately  or  a  short  time  after  some  injury  to  the  head.  Especially  in  cases 
of  sarcoma  arising  from  the  periosteum,  the  meninges,  etc.,  is  a  traumatic  ori- 
gin fthat  is,  the  "setting  free"  of  a  predisposition  to  tumor  by  the  injury)  very 
probable,  although,  of  course,  hardly  ever  quite  certain.  Glioma  is  also  re- 
ferred at  times  to  a  traumatic  cause. 

Moiit  rTrobral  tumors  are  found  in  persons  in  youth  or  middle  life.  Oertiin 
forms  of  tumor,  however,  particularly  solitary  tubercles,  are  (^mnparativt-lv  fre- 
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quent  in  cbildren.    Sex  seems  to  exert  a  decided  influence :  men  are  much  ofteneT 
nfFected  than  women. 

Varieties  of  Cerebral  Tumor.*— The  most  important  forms  of  tumor  seen  in 
the  brain  are  as  follows : 

1.  Glioma. — Glioma  is  a  kind  of  tumor  peculiar  to  the  central  nervous  aystem, 
but  seen  much  of  toner  in  the  brain  than  in  the  spinal  cord  {vide  page  1024). 
Apparently  the  new  growth  always  originates  in  the  neuroglia,  which  is  the  con- 
nective-tissue framework  of  the  true  nervous  matter.  As  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  glioma  is  made  up  of  fibers  and  cells,  the  latter  being  like  the  normal 
cells  of  the  neuroglia,  while  the  fibers  seem  to  consist  mainly  of  the  numerous 
cell-processes.  Whether  the  ganglion-cells  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  new 
growth  has  not  yet  been  proved.  It  is  characteristic  of  gliomata  that  they  are 
seldom  sharply  defined,  but  shade  off  gradually  into  the  healthy  tissue.  The 
affected  portion  of  the  brain  is  usually  enlarged,  but  yet  maintains  pretty  nearly 
its  original  shape.  On  cross-section,  the  parts  that  have  undergone  "  gliomatous 
degeneration  "  present  a  yellowish  or  reddish-gray  surface.  It  is  usually  rather 
soft,  and  almost  always  is  very  vascular.  This  great  vascularity  is  not  without 
clinical  importance,  for  variations  in  the  fuHnesa  of  the  blood-vessels,  and,  above 
all,  sudden  haemorrhages  into  the  interior  of  the  new  growth,  which  not  infre- 
quently uccur,  may  produce  marked  symptoms. 

Gliomata  are  most  frequent  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, but  they  are  also  found  in  the  central  ganglia,  cerebellum,  and  else- 
where.   They  are  usually  single,  seldom  multiple. 

2.  Sarcoma. — It  is  very  seldom  that  any  form  of  sarcoma  originates  in  the 
brain-substance.  It  usually  begins  in  the  connective  tissue  of  neighboring  part>. 
in  the  dura  mater,  the  periosteum  of  the  cranium,  or  the  cranium  itself  (osteir 
sarcoma).  The  sarcoma  is  found  most  frequently  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  ibe 
form  of  a  circurascribed  tumor  of  varying  consistency,  and  by  pressing  upon 
neighboring  parts,  or  by  involving  them  in  the  diseased  process,  it  may  cauM 
the  gravest  disturbances.  Histologically,  we  have  here  such  varieties  as  round- 
colled  or  .spindip-celled  sarcoma,  fibro-sarcoma,  etc. 

3.  Gumma  and  Solitary  Tubercle. — Both  gumma  and  solitary  tubercle  are 
very  prone  to  attack  the  brain.  We  ahull  revert  to  pvimma  in  the  chapter  nn 
cerebral  syphilis.  Solitury  tubercles  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  larger. 
They  may  be  single  or  niultt|<!e,  iind  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  brain.  They 
arc  found  most  frctiucntly  in  tho  cortex,  and  in  the  cerebellum  and  pons. 

Solitary  tubercles  and  gummata,  upon  cross-section,  have  a  yellowish,  cheeky 
appearance,  and  are  usually  distinctly  defined.  Histologically,  they  are  comp<^sed 
of  granulation  tissue.  It  was  formerly  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  gumnm 
from  tubercle  in  all  cases:  but  now  certainty  is  attainable  by  determining  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  latter. 

4.  Carcinoma, — Carcinoma  completes  the  list  of  such  cerebral  tumors  as  h-ive 
much  clinical  importance.  It  is  almost  always  secondary  in  the  brain.  It  ha* 
bcf-n  our  experience  that  secondary  cancer  of  the  brain  is  associated  principally 
with  primary  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  of  the  lungs  and  pleura;  which  fact  boars  a 
remarkable  analopry  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary  cerebral  abscess  after  primary 
empyema,  pulmonary  gangrene,  etc. 

5.  Among  tho  rarer  varieties  of  tumor  is  psammoma,  which  usually  starts 
from  the  meninges,  is  hard,  generally  comparatively  small,  and  therefore  often 
harmless,  and  contains  calcareous  matter,  go  that  it  grates  under  the  knife. 


*  From  a  clinical  Ht^iKipoint^  the  tcnu  *' cerebral  tumor"  usnally  u  meant  to  include  ftlBo  •»*!! 
tumors  u»  orijirin&ic  in  the  neinrhborliood  of  the  brain  (as  in  the  biM  of  the  skull),  if  th»v  fluall* 
involve  tlio  l.irnin  itself. 
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The  oalcaieous  deposits  are  fouutl  in  the  form  of  roundish  objects,  which  are 
composed  of  flat  cells  which  lie  over  one  another  like  the  coats  of  an  onion. 
Psammoma  is  probably  of  endothelial  origin.  Cholesteatoma,  which  has  a  sheen 
like  mother-of-pearl,  has  also  been  observed  in  rare  instances,  and  also  angio- 
sarcoma, angioma,  etc.  The  not  very  rare  growths  arising  from  the  hypophysis 
cerebri  ("struma  of  the  pituitary  gland";  remind  us  of  adenomata  in  their 
structure. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  true  tumors  we  may  mention  the  cysts  of  the  brain. 
They  develop  in  very  rare  cases  without  known  cause  (perhaps  as  a  sequel  to 
cranial  injuries?),  they  may  grow  to  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  may  cause  pre- 
cisely the  same  clinical  symptoms  as  a  tumor  of  the  brain. 

The  General  Symptoms  of  Cerebral  Tumors.— As  is  the  case  with  all  focal 
diseases  of  the  brain,  some  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumors  are  connected  with 
the  special  localization  of  the  new  growth.  There  are  definite  focal  symptoms, 
varying  with  the  part  destroyed,  or  at  any  rate  functionally  impaired,  and  it  is 
from  these  symptoms  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
tumor.  But,  in  addition  to  these  focal  symptoms,  there  are  certain  general  symp- 
tonis  common  to  almost  all  cerebral  tumors  of  any  size.  They  are  in  large  part 
referable  to  the  general  compression  of  the  brain  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
new  growth.  In  the  first  place,  numerous  clinical  facts  indicate  that  whenever 
there  is  a  tumor  of  any  great  size,  a  large  part  of  the  entire  encephalon  is  sub- 
jected to  pressure;  and,  secondly,  ihe  anatomical  appeitrances  of  almost  every 
brain  affected  by  a  large-sized  tumor  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  convolu- 
tions are  flattened  and  obliterated,  the  dura  mater  is  crowded  against  the  crani- 
um, and  perhaps  thinned  or  even  perforated  bemuse  of  the  persistent  pressure,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  thickened  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflararaation.  Now  and 
then  the  eff^ects  of  pressure  are  visible  even  in  the  bones  of  the  skull:  they  are 
worn  thin,  or  even  perforated,  or  their  sutures  are  loosened.  Another  result  of 
the  general  intracranial  tension,  through  its  effect  upon  the  venniis  trunks  of 
the  brain,  is  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  (internal  hydrocephalus),  which 
occurs  very  frerjuently.  The  largest  effusions  are  caused  by  tumors  in  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  fossa,  which  directly  compress  the  venae  Galeni, 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumors,  referable  to  the  effects  of  general  compres- 
sion, are  as  follows : 

1.  Headache  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms.  It  is  usually 
persistent,  although  subject  to  temporary  exacerbations  and  intermissions.  The 
patient  describes  it  as  dull,  deeply  seated,  and  stupefying.  Although  it  affects  the 
whole  head,  it  is  sometimes  (not  invariably)  referred  mainly  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tumor.  It  is  particularly  true  of  persistent  occipital  hcndarhe  that  it  indi- 
cates a  new  growth  in  the  posterior  fossa.  Sometimes  also  it  is  possible,  by  tap- 
ping upon  the  skull,  to  find  an  especially  tender  region.  Considerable  caution, 
however,  should  be  used  in  drawing  diagnostic  conclusions  from  such  observa- 
tions. The  headache  usually  lasts  to  the  close  of  the  disease,  and,  even  after  the 
patient  has  become  completely  comatose,  the  persistence  of  the  pain  is  still  evi- 
dent from  his  low  groans  and  the  way  in  which  his  hand  seeks  his  head. 

2.  Next  in  frequency  to  headache  are  disturbances  of  the  sensorivm  and  intel- 
ligence. Even  the  facial  expression  may  be  somewhat  characteristic,  being  pe- 
culiarly languid,  apathetic,  and  dull.  The  patient  talks  slowly,  often  having  to 
think  a  long  time  before  knowing  what  to  say.  Memory  becomes  impaired, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  most  recent  events.  The  interest  of  the  patient  in 
those  about  him,  and  the  things  he  used  to  care  for.  grows  less  and  less.  He  has 
a  sleepy,  dazed  look,  and  grows  careless  and  untidy.  There  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced somnolence.  Of  course,  individual  cases  present  various  deviations  from 
this  outline;  but  in  general,  all  cases  are  a  good  deal  alike,  although  the  degree  of 


Ills 
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mcTital  disturbiince  may  vary  from  the  slighter  forms  of  stupor  to  tnr  i 

grees  of  mental  weakness.    We  occasicmally  see  other  forrna  of  meni 

ance  in  turnors  tif  the  brain,  such  hs  nieJHiK'holy.  hullucinHtory  con?  > 

excitement,  abnormal  attempts  at  wit  (Witzelsucht),  etc.     In  such 

local  disturbances  (especially  in  the  frontal  lobe)  are  probably  to  be  takea  mto 

account. 

If  unusual  fullness  of  the  blood-vessels,  a  ba^morrhage  into  the  new  giowtfci,t« 
some  sinoilBr  cause,  induces  n  sudden  temporary  increase  of  tension,  there  m»y  ♦» 
such  marked  symptoms  as  sync'oi>e  or  an  apoplectiform  shock, 

3.  Other  general  cerebral  symptoms  are  vertigo,  slowing  of  the  puJy*.  tad 
vomiting.  If,  however,  vertigo  be  a  very  prominent  symptom,  it  implies  tlut  tht 
cerebellum  is  especially  encroached  upon  by  the  tumor.  The  retardation  of  the 
pulse  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  not  without  diagnostic  value.  It  has  aItMd,f 
been  mentioned  as  one  result  of  general  compression  of  the  brain,  in  oaiillMtioB 
with  cerebral  htemorrhage.  The  rate  may  be  put  at  about  50  to  60,  or  ev«n  ln«»f. 
The  pulse  is  also  sometimes  slightly  irregular.  Cerebral  vomiting  may  be  -ir 
the  earliest  and  most  troublesome  aympttims,  It  frequently  occurs  indepcndcxiijj 
of  the  ingestion  of  food,  especially  in  the  morning,  and  is  not  infrequently  »»>■ 
ciated  with  dizziness. 

4.  Epileptiform,  eonvuhions  are  sometimes  excited  by  cerebral  tumon,  tV 
though  mil  My  patients  are  free  from  them.  Such  attacks  in  all  probability  oriri- 
nate  invariably  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  ll»*t 
they  should  be  seen  most  frequently  (as  they  are)  in  connection  with  tumtn*  is 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  without  exceptions.  If  \hf 
convulsions  are  not  general,  but  are  unilateral  or  confined  to  distinct  portioot  *^ 
the  body,  they  arc  to  be  regarded  rather  as  focal  than  as  general  symptoni*.  wwl 
they  may  bw?  utilized  to  determine  the  position  of  the  lesion  {vide  pa^  1073),  A 
certain  amount  of  information  in  the  same  direction  may  also  be  obtained  fi«ni 
those  uttacka  which  begin  uTiilaterally  or  in  one  particular  limb,  and  then  qtiiekly 
involve  the  entire  body. 

5.  Optic  neuritis  ("  choked  disk  ")  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  coodiko 
gencnd  objective  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumor,  occurring  in  about  eighty  per 
of  all  cerebral  tumors.  We  should  therefore  never  omit  to  make  an  ophtlufc, 
moscopic  examination  of  the  fundus  oculi  in  a  case  of  chronio  cerebral  di 
Some  diflFcreneea  of  opinion  yet  exist  in  regard  to  the  special  pathology  of  opffie 
neuritis;  but  we  may  regard  it  as  extremely  probable  that  the  main  factor  in  its 
produclinn  is  the  purely  mechnnicol  one  of  general  compression  of  the  bfiin. 
This  opinion  is  supported  especially  by  the  fact  that  even  n  marked  choked  di«k 
may  disapjicar  completely  in  n  short  time,  if  a  lessening  of  the  intTBcman^ 
pressure  be  brought  nbont  by  trephining  the  skull  and  causing  «^n  abundaat  dis- 
charge of  cerebro-gpinnl  fluid.  The  original  view  of  Von  Graefe  was  thai  l^ 
increased  intrncranial  pressure  obstructs  the  venous  return  through  the  T»ni 
centralis  retinpn  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  opinion  which  prevails  nt  prw'' 
is  thnt  advanced  by  Schmidt  and  Manz — n:imely.  that  the  increased  tCTi-" 

the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  into  the  lymph-sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  (Schu 
that  the  "  hpfhops  vafjinre  nervi  optiri"  thus  produced  compresses  the     •' 
and  the  blood-vessels  which  traverse  it.     [Leber  and  Deutschmann  havr  -!     i 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  increased  pressure  is  not  the  chief  can- 
neuritis.    It  favors  its  production,  but  probably  there  must  be  the  pr.  ^  ... 
some  irritant  as  well,  in  order  to  produce  the  inflammation. — K.]     At  any  ni'. 
optic  neuritis  is  not  a  focal  symptom.    The  tumor  oconsioning  it  rany  hsT*  tv 
position,  if  only  it  gives  rise  to  gen«»ral  compression  of  the  brain. 

Disturbances  of  vision  may  be  entailed  by  optic  neuritis,  but  they  «?•  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  neuritis;  the  patient  may  have  amblyopia,  defeei*  is 
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the  field  of  vision,  or  even  total  blindness.  Only  in  n  few  instancea  has  amblyopia 
been  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  cerpbrftl  tumor,  fio  that  the  patient  has 
applied  first  of  all  to  an  oculist.  Usually  the  sight  is  preserved  for  quite  a  long 
time,  in  spite  of  the  ubuiidant  objective  evidences  of  optic  neuritis.  The  latter 
consist  of  swelling  of  the  disk,  marked  distention  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins, 
possibly  hasmorrhages  (from  passive  congestion),  and  cloudiness  of  the  disk, 
although  the  retina  still  exhibits  its  normal  transparency.  It  is  not  until  the 
long-continued  congestion  impfiirs  nutrition  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  catise  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  that  vision  is  much  impaired. 

6.  General  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  may  sometimes  appear  comparatively 
early  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  brain.  It  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  small  ani<iunt 
of  food  taken,  vomiting,  and  wakefulness;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  {jruve 
cerebral  disorder  itself  exerts  a  direct  and  unfavorable  influence  upon  all  the 
processes  of  nutrition.  There  is  in  most  eases,  also,  a  tendency  to  obstinate  con- 
stipation. 

7.  In  conclusion  we  may  mention  that,  nn  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  of 
persona  who  have  died  of  cerebral  tumor,  degenerative  changes  h.nve  been  found 
in  the  posterior  columns  and  p<5fiterior  roots  (Dinkier,  Mayer,  and  many  others), 
besides  the  ordinary  secondary  descending  degenerations.  These  changes  are 
probably  a  conisequence  of  the  incrensed  cerebral  pressure  and  the  stasis  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid  thus  occasioned,  and  thus  they  may  be  classed  among  the  "gen- 
eral symptoms  "  of  tximor.  As  a  rule  they  have  no  clinical  significance;  but  an 
otherwise  inexplicable  loss  of  pntellnr  reflex  may  perhaps  often  be  referred  to 
these  secondary  chnnpes  in  the  spinul  cord. 

Tnmora  in  the  Different  Parts  of  the  Brain  and  their  Focal  Symptoms.— The 
symptoms  above  discussed  indicate  the  existence  of  a  tumor,  but  not  its  particular 
location.  Other  pbenomena  ire  necessary  to  enable  us  to  localize  the  disease, 
but  it  is  not  exceptional  to  have  none  but  the  general  symptoms.  Tumors  in  the 
white  matter  of  the  frontn!  !obe,  or  tumors  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thala- 
mus, as  well  ns  others,  may  run  their  course  without  any  focal  symptoms;  but 
most  cases  afford  evidence  which  jwiints  with  more  or  less  certainty  to  the  exnct 
position  of  the  tumor.  Almost  all  of  these  focal  symptoms  have  already  been 
fully  discussed  in  Chnpter  TI  of  this  section,  and  their  interpretation  follows  the 
rules  for  all  focnl  lesifms  of  the  brain.  Wo  may  therefore  be  brief  here.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  with  reg-nrd  to  cerebral  tumors,  ns  well 
ns  other  lesions,  focnl  symptoms  should  be  divided  into  the  direct  and  the  indirect. 
Direct  feeal  symptoms  are  the  immediate  re.'^ult  of  the  destruction  of  nervous  tis- 
sue by  the  now  growth,  while  the  indirect  symptoms  nre  excited  by  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  tumor  upon  the  parts  closely  surrounding  it.  Thi.s  pressure  varies 
with  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  new  growth,  and  therefore  the  indi- 
rect symptoms  may  undercro  temporary  exacerbations  nnd  remissions.  An  inter- 
mediate position  is  occupied  by  those  focal  symptoms  which  occur  in  many  cnaes 
as  the  result  of  certain  an:iti>niical  changes  secondary  to  the  ncAv  growth.  Not 
infrequently  there  is  white  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  around  the 
tumor  proper.  Probably  this  condition  is  generally  the  result  of  a  compression 
of  the  minute  blnod-vessels  surrounding  the  new  growth,  but  sometimes  it  is  the 
sequel  of  an  obliterative  endarteritis  (Friedliinder).  The  latter  cause  is  espe- 
cially operative  when  the  tumor  is  a  gumma  or  a  solitary  tubercle.  Tn  vascular 
new  growths  also,  especially  in  gliomata,  hromorrhages  may  occur  which  may 
often  exert  a  destructive  influence  over  a  greater  territory  th.in  the  new  growth 
itself. 

1.  Tumors  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — Tumors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crntral  mnfor  convohiUnns  are  especially  important,  becnuse  they  give  the  best 
opportunity  for  an   accurate   topical   diagnosis   and   surgical    treatment.      The 
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£rst  focal  syinptoma  ure  usualljr  attacks  of  partial  epilepsy,  such  ac  hare  alrM4f ; 
been  described  in  detail  (page  1073).     Monoplegia  gradually  sets  in,  whict  uafj 
gradually  develop  to  complete  hemiplegia.     At  first  there  is,   for  example,  •' 
brachio-facial  or  a  crural  monoplegia,  and  later  the  paralysis  attacks  the  kf 
or  the  arm  on  the  same  side.    The  precise  peculiarities  of  cortical  spastnt  ud 
paralyses  have  been  described  above  (see  page  1072).     On  careful  examinfttUtt, 
disturbances  of  the  tactile  and  stereognostic  senses  can  often  be  discovepod  in 
the  paralyzed  limbs.    Ataxia  and,  ■with  tumors  of  the  left  hemisphere,  distnrb- 
ances  of  speech  may  also  occur.    Tumors  which  involve  the  temporal  M>€»  caoM 
soul  deafness  or  amnesic  (sensory)  aphasia.    Tumors  of  the  occipital  lobe  may 
be  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  disturbances  of  vision  (soul  blindness,  bemiao- 
opsia).    In  tumors  of  the  frontal  lobe  Bruns  and  others  have  repeatedly  ohMTfed 
B  striking  disturbance  of  the  gait  (a  staggering  gait,  a  tendency  to  fall  to  oinf 
side  or  backward,  similar   to  cerebellar  ataxia).     This   is   probably  connect*^ 
with  a  disturbance  of  the  motor  centers  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  which  ut 
situated  in  the  frontal  lobe.     Tumors  of  the  brain  not  verj*  infrequently 
the  corpus  callosum,  but  these  can  hardly  ever  be  diagnosticated  with  oei 
Characteristic  focal  symptoms  are  lacking;  there  are  usually  only  the 
symptoms  of  a  turoor  and  especially  deep  disturbances  of  consciousness  (« 
somnolence,  loss  of  intelligence,  etc.). 

2.  Tumors  at  the  Base  of  ike  Brain. — The  base  of  the  brain  i*  a  f«i 
seat  of  new  growths.  The  symptoms  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  quite  chai 
istic.  Some  of  the  tumors  spring  from  the  base  of  the  skull;  among  tbeet  tit 
many  sarcomata  and  syphilitic  growths  (*'  gummatous  periostitis  '*).  Other  tu- 
mors originate  in  the  meninges,  eBpecially  the  dura;  and  still  others  from  tb* 
brain  itself.  Of  these  last,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  spring  from  the  pituitary 
gland.  The  exact  starting  point  is  verj'  seldom  of  much  clinical  importance,  for 
all  the  parta  mentioned  are  in  such  close  proximity  to  one  another  that  there  i» 
no  great  difference  in  the  symptoms  produced.  We  can  decide  merely  that  ihetr 
is  a  tumor  in  this  or  that  place  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Tumors  at  the  base  of  the  brain  owe  their  characteristic  clinical  stamp  to  tli 
frequency  with  which  the  craniiil  nerves  at  the  base  are  involved.  The  anatoo' 
ical  relations  are  such  that  these  nervous  trunks  are  often  compressed  by  the  new 
growth  or  actually  incorporated  in  it.  Of  the  symptoms  thus  occasioned,  the 
most  frequent  ia  paralysis  of  the  motorcs  oculi  (oculo-motor  and  abducens).  Thi» 
18  at  first  usually  unilateral,  but  it  may  later  affect  both  sides.  If  one  of  the  optie 
tracts  be  involved,  hemianopsia  ma.v  result,  and  pressure  upon  one  optic  nerve  nuy 
produce  unilateral  choked  disk  with  unilateral  diaturbnnce  of  vision.  Turaon  ri 
the  pituitary  gland  are  especially  prone  to  cause  sjTnptoms  referable  to  tlie  optic 
nerve  at  an  early  period  (compare  also  page  902).  Lesions  of  the  triseaunM 
not  infrequently  cause  disturbances  of  sensation  in  the  face,  and  oocMaiaulOf 
also  paraljrais  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  trunk  of  the  fa«i«l  oflSB 
suffers.  The  facial  paralyHis  thus  occasioned  throws  considerable  light  upon  thf 
diagnosis,  for  the  frontal  muscle  and  the  orbicularis  oculi  are  involved  (compart 
page  862),  and  there  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  the  leMtioa 
of  degeneration,  showing  that  the  paralysis  is  peripheral.  We  have  tberefnfp 
reason  to  assume  that  the  lesion  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  rather  tfiaa 
in  the  brain  itself.  Tumors  arising  from  the  posterior  fossa  at  the  base  a£  the 
brain  cbuso  pressure  paralysis  of  the  lower  cranial  nerves  (hypoglossus,  accenoty) 
and  sometimes  prouoimcod  bulbar  symptoms  (disturbances  of  swallowing  and  ar- 
ticulation) from  pressure  on  the  medulla.  As  might  naturally  ho  expected,  vari- 
ous degrees  and  forms  of  paralysis  in  the  extremities  are  often  found  in  combina- 
tion with  all  the  above-mentioned  disturbances  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Such  condi- 
tions are  most  frequent  when  the  cms  cerebri,  with  its  pyramidal  tract,  is  affected. 
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There  is  no  need  of  enumeraliug  all  the  possible  varieties  of  symptoms.  We 
must  consider  thtm  nil  carefully  in  each  individual  cnse,  and  then,  by  bearing 
in  mind  the  anatuuij  of  the  piirts,  we  bhall,  in  a  raajority  of  instnnces,  be  enabled 
to  determine  with  some  uppruach  to  accuracy  the  place  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
where  the  new  growth  must  be.  Sometimes  we  may  be  led  into  error  by  tmnora 
which,  though  situated  iu  the  brain-substance  and  at  a  comparative  distance,  yet 
by  their  pressure  give  rise  to  indirect  symptoms  referable  to  the  cranial  nerves 
at  the  base. 

3.  Tumura  in  the  Neighborhood  of  the  Third  Ventricle. — Tumors  sometimes 
develop,  which  are  situated  in  a  central  position  in  the  interior  of  the  brain, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  yentricle,  and  therefore  give  rise  to 
few  well-marked  focal  symptoms.  Besides  the  general  symptoms  of  tumor  (amau- 
rosis from  optic  neuritis,  stupor,  headache,  vomiting)  there  is  general  weakness 
of  the  extremities,  often  associated  with  spastic  rigidity,  which  is  usually  only 
a  little  more  developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  is 
hard  to  make  an  accurate  topical  diagnosis. 

4.  Tumors  of  the  Cerebellum. — Cerebellar  tumors  are  comparatively  frequent, 
and  they  can  usually  be  diagnosticated  with  considerable  certainty.  The  charac- 
teristic focal  symptoms  of  all  cerebellar  diseases  have  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed above  (see  page  10S6).  We  will  recall  here  in  particular  the  feeling  of 
vertigo  and  the  staggering  gait.  But  cerebellar  timiora  generally  occasion  also 
very  strongly  pronoimced  general  symptoms — namely,  headache,  mainly  occipital; 
sometimes  a  spasmodic  and  persistent  stiffness  of  the  neck;  vomiting;  and  visual 
disturbances,  due  mainly  to  the  frequent  existence  of  optic  neuritis.  Analogous 
to  this  last  symptom  would  seem  to  be  disturbancea  in  other  nerves  of  special 
sense.  Thus,  when  the  general  intracranial  pressure  is  elevated,  the  acoustic 
und  olfactory  nerves  seem  liable  to  passive  congestion.  Tumors  in  the  posterior 
fossa  have  several  times  been  found  to  occasion  bilateral  anosmia  and  deafness; 
and  they  should  always  be  considered  when  such  a  condition  is  found.  Cere- 
bellar tumors  not  infrequently  as  they  continue  to  grow  exert  pressure  upon 
the  pons  and  medulla,  and  thus  special  clinical  symptoms  may  arise:  symptoms 
of  paralysis  or  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  posterior  cranial  nerves,  nystagmus, 
hemiparesis,  hemiataxia,  etc. 

5.  Tumors  in  the  ponSy  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  medulla  are  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  general  rules  for  the  localization  of  cerebral  diseases. 

We  may  also  observe,  by  way  of  an  appendix,  that  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  of  late  to  make  use  of  percussion  of  the  skull  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  the  seat  of  a  cerebral  tumor.  Over  a  tumor  wliich  is  not  too  deeply  seated 
the  bones  of  the  skull  are  said  to  give  sometimes  on  percussion  a  note  which  is 
not  wholly  dull  but  rather  tympanitic.  A  sort  of  "cracked-pot"  resonance  has 
also  been  observed.  Percus.'^ion  of  the  skull,  however,  can  hardly  claim  great 
practical  significance,  since  the  interpretation  of  the  results  is  too  uncertain. 
[A  few  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  employ  the  Rontgen  rays  to  reveal  the 
situation  of  the  tumor,  but  the  results  thus  far  have  not  been  very  definite. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  focal  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the 
brain,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  insert  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  focal 
symptoms  of  tumors  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  i 

Prefrontal  Region. — Marked  mental  impairment  (abnormal  attempts  at  wit 
[Witzelsucht]  ?) ;  symptoms  of  invasion  of  the  central  region  (Jacksonian  epi- 
lepsy, aphasia);  staggering  gait;  disturbances  of  smell. 

Central  Hegion. — Jacksonian  epilepsy;  monoplegia;  tactile  bypoeesthesia  and 
loss  of  stereognostic  sense;  motor  aphasia. 

PonieriorParietalEegion. — Word-blindness;  disturbance  of  muscularsenseC?)  ; 
liomonymous  hemianopsi'i, 
71 
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Occipital  Region. — Homonymotis  heminnopsin ;  soul-blindness. 

Tentporo-Sp^ienoidal  Region. — Often  a  latent  region.     Word-deafneas,  if  tl 
left  side  be  affected;  disturbances  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing. 

Corpus  Callosum. — Often  a  latent  reg-ion.     Progressiw  hemiplegia,  often  bi- 
lateral from  invasion  ;  mental  disturbances. 

Optico-striaie  Region. — Hemiplegia;  contracture.     In  posterior  part,  herald 
anesthesia,  homonymous  hemianopsia,  post-hemiplegic  chorea,  athetosis. 

Cms  Cerebri. — Crossed  paralyses  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  and  limba. 

Corpora  Quadrigemina. — Oculo-motor  paralyses;  reeling  gait;  blindness  (I' 
deafness  (?). 

Pons  and  Medulla. — Crossed  paralyses  of  face  and  limbs,  or  tongue  and  liml 
Other  cranial  nerve  lesions. 

Cerebellum. — Marked  cerebellap  ataxia;  marked  vertigo  and  vomiting. 

Base,  Anterior  Fossa. — ^Mental  impairment;  disturbances  of  smell  and  vision; 
exophthalmus. 

Base,  Middle  Fossa. — Disturbance  of  vision;  oculo-motor  disturbances;  hemi- 
plegia. 

Base,  Posterior  Fossa. — Trigeminal  neuralgia;  neuro-paralytic  ophthalmia; 
paralyses  of  face  and  tongrue;  disturbance  of  hearing;  crossed  paralyseft. 

Hypophysis. — Disturbance  of  vision,  especially  bitemporal  hemianopsia;  oca 
lo-motor  disturbances;  acromegaly. 

It  also  is  of  importiince,  in  cases  which  may  come  to  operation,  to  determi 
whether  the  growth  be  cortical  or  subcortical.  Segnin  has  given  certain 
which,  however,  are  not  absolute.  "  In  favor  of  a  strictly  cortical  or  epicorti 
lesion  are  these  symptoms,  none  of  them  having  specific  or  independent  value: 
localized  clonic  spasm;  epileptic  attacks  beginning  by  local  spasm,  followed  by 
paralysis;  early  appearance  of  local  cranial  pain  and  tenderness;  increased  local 
cranifil  temperature.  In  favor  of  subcortical  location  of  a  tumor:  local  or  hemi- 
paresis  followed  by  spasm;  predominance  of  tonic  spasm;  absence,  small  de^iecw 
or  very  late  appearance  of  local  headache  and  of  tenderness  on  percussion;  a 
mal  cranial  temperature."' — K.] 

Qeneral  Course  of  Cerebral  Tumora.— The  symptoms  of  these  growths  almost 
always  cover  a  long  period  of  time.    Exceptionally  a  tumor  remains  latent  till 
hfemoiThage  or  some  similar  event  takes  place  in  it.  giving  rise  to  sudden  a; 
grave  symptoms,  and  possibly  to  an  equally  sudden  termination.     The  rule  is! 
however,  for  the  phenomena  to  develop  gradually.    According  to  the  location  of 
a  new  growth,  either  the  general  or  the  focal  symptoms  may  come  first  in' 
prominence.     They  generally  occur  in  the  order  named.     First  of  all  is  an 
defined,  deeply  seated  headache,  and  by  degrees  all  the  other  general  and  f 
symptoms  follow  after.     The  symptoms  may  vary  repeatedly  and  greatly 
severity,  a  fact  due  mainly  to  the  varying  pressure  of  tlie  tumor  on  neighbor 
parts.     Repeated  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  sudden  exacerbati' 
which  may  come  on,  especially  in  case  of  the  vascular  gliomata. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  at  least  some  months,  and  may 
one  or  twn  years  or  more.     The  termination  is  almost  invariably  unfaror*' 
Death  may  he  rather  sudden,  or  it  Tnny  not  come  till  after  a  long  period  of  wrelc 
edness,    Fortuimtely,  however,  the  lameness,  blindness,  and  marasmus  are 
queiifly  msidf  Ifss  terrible  to  the  patient  because  of  his  mental  debility.    Ile<'0v«| 
is  possible  only  when  the  growth  is  syphilitic.     It  is  indeed  possible  that  solitiil 
tubercles  may  also  end  favorably,  but  the  mntter  is  still  in  doubt. 

Diagnosis. — The  main  points  in  support  of  a  di.ignosis  of  cerebral  turaor 
be  the  gradual  onset  and  continuous  slow  increase  of  the  general  symptoms  »\ 
detniled — namely,  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  convulsions,  dementia,  etc 
most  constant  of  these  ajTnptoms  is  the  headache.    They  all  indicate  the  drvrlo 
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ment  of  some  chronic  brain  trouble,  a  tumor  being  the  most  probable  if  there  be 
no  definite  aetiology  to  suggest  some  other  process,  such  as  trauraatisra  resulting 
in  abscess,  or  syphilis.  Much  stress  may  also  be  laid  cm  the  optic  neuritis,  since 
this,  as  we  have  said,  is  much  less  often  seen  in  other  chronic  brain  diseases 
(abscess  or  softening)  than  in  tumor. 

The  general  symptoms  indicate  that  a  tumor  of  the  brain  exists;  but,  in  order 
to  learn  the  position  of  that  luraor,  we  have  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  focal  symp- 
toms. Their  gradual  development  and  the  way  iu  which  one  new  symptom  is 
lilowly  added  to  another,  also  give  further  ground  for  the  opinion  that  some 
continuously  progressive  disease  exists,  and  most  probably  a  cerebral  tumor.  Of 
diseases  with  a  similar  course,  abscess  is  recognized  especially  by  the  slighter 
symptoms  of  general  tntracranitil  pressure  and  by  the  absence  of  optic  neuritis, 
frequently  by  febrile  symptoms,  and  by  its  cetiology  (trauma,  purulent  otitis). 
Inflammatorj'  and  thrombotic  softening,  if  they  come  on  slowly,  usually  produce 
less  general  disturbance  than  do  tumors;  they  hordly  ever  cause  optic  neuritis, 
and  (unless  of  syphilitic  origin)  are  much  rarer  before  middle  age  than  tumors 
of  the  bruin.  Sclerosis  sometimes  simulates  cerebral  tumor;  but  here  also  there 
is  no  choked  disk;  the  disease  lasts  much  longer  (five  or  ten  years,  or  more), 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  sclerosis  is  usually  multiple,  there  is  frequently  too  great 
a  complexity  of  symptoms  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  one  solitary  lesion. 
[We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  in  about  one  seventh  of  the  cases,  tumors 
also  are  multiple. — K.] 

Certain  rare  cases  of  chronic  circumscribed  meningitis  can  not  be  differen- 
tiated from  a  tumor.  They  generally  occur  at  the  base,  lead  to  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  and  they  may  simulate  all  the  symptoms  of  a  new 
growth  in  this  region.  Occflsionally,  also,  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  confounded 
with  tumor  of  the  bniin.  We  met  with  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
which  presented  during  life  a  perfect  picture  of  tumor  of  the  cerL-belluin. 

As  to  the  noture  of  a  new  growth,  we  can  not  go  beyond  surmises.  If  the 
focal  symptoms  indicate  that  the  tumor  is  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  our 
first  thought  would  he  of  a  glioma,  because  it  is  by  far  the  commonest  sort  of 
growth  in  that  situation;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  (especially  if  new  symptoms  add  themselves  abruptly)  would 
make  glioma  probable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tumor  be  at  the  base,  it  is 
most  apt  to  be  sarcoma,  which  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  new  growths  here. 
When  symptoms  referable  to  the  optic  nerve  occur  noticeably  early,  a  tumor  of 
the  pituitary  gland  is  to  be  thought  of.  Tn  nil  i-nses,  and  pspecially  in  tumorf^  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  we  should  hear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  syphilis.  The 
previous  history  and  the  entire  bo<ly  of  the  patient  should  be  closely  searched 
•with  this  point  in  mind;  its  therapeutic  importance  need  not  bt*  dwelt  on. 

One  special  form  of  tumor  deserves  a  brief  mention  here — namely,  large 
cerebral  tubercles.  The  gmwih  may  be  single  or  solitary,  or  it  may  be  multiple. 
It  is  seen  chiefly  in  ehildliood,  ntid  any  chronic  cerobrirl  disorder  in  n  child  should 
suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  growth.  It  is  rendered  all  the  more  probaKlf  by 
the  co-existence  of  [he  signs  of  tulwrculosis  elsewhero,  as  in  the  lymph-glands, 
lungs,  or  bones.  The  symptoms  are  analogous  to  thosp  produced  by  other  tumor>i. 
Among  the  most  frequent  phenomena  are  hpadache  and  convulsions.  The  latter 
are  often  unilateral.  There  may  also  be  all  sorts  of  focal  symptoms,  according  to 
the  locality  of  the  lesion. 

Frop^osis. — Except  gummats,  all  tumors  of  the  brain  have  a  very  unfavor- 
able prognosis.  It  is  said  that  in  very  rare  instances  tubercular  growths  have 
been  arrested  or  cured;  but  in  practice  we  can  never  rely  upon  any  such  result. 
In  all  other  ca.ses  recovery  is  next  to  impossible.  The  time  intervening  between 
the  appearance  of  the  first  syniptoms  and  death  varies  greatly,  as  has  been  said. 
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We  siiould  therefore  be  very  cuutious  in  predicting  the  duration  of  the 
seldom,  however,  exceeds  one  or  two  years,  and  sudden  dciitb  without 
ing  may  occur  at  any  time. 

[Tubercular  growths  are  occasionally  found  at  autopeies,  which  h*Te  beoont 
encapsulated,  and  have  apparently  existed  for  years  without  causing  fljaiplonii^ 
In  some  cases,  especially  with  tubercular  growths  in  children,  the  wjmfHtaot 
diminish  and  the  patient  may  live  for  years,  sixffering  only  from  the  blindoe^ 
etc.,  caused  by  the  growth.  Other  cases  may  present  only  mild  symptonu,  tsxi 
the  patient  may  lead  a  fairly  comfortable  life  for  years. — K.] 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  tiimor  can  not  be  determined  iritb 
absolute  certainty  hi  any  instance,  antisyphilitic  treatment  should  alwajf  br 
tried.  Forty  to  seventy-five  grains  of  mercurial  ointraeni  (grra.  3-5)  should  \k 
used  by  inunction,  and  thirty  to  seventy-five  grains  (grm.  2-5)  of  potassic  iodtd* 
should  be  given  internally  each  day.  If  the  new  growth  be  syphilitic,  much  U<rir- 
fit  may  be  obtaine-d  in  this  way.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  treatment  i«  grtu-r- 
ally  of  little  avail,  because  the  tumors  are  not  of  a  syphilitic  character;  althongli 
it  may  be  that  iodide  of  potassium  sometimes  has  a  temporary  good  eff«t 
upon  other  forms.  A  long-continued  course  of  arsenic  has  also  been  recom 
mended,  in  order  to  chock  the  growth  of  the  tumr)r.  This  remedy  should  be  used 
especially  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  sarcoma  or  »i)UtAr; 
tubercle. 

Of  late  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  tumors  of  the  brun 
by  surgical  measures.  In  this  respect  the  special  favorable  conditions  of  tix 
individual  cnse  are  chieily  to  be  considered.  If  we  are  able  to  make  an  B|;pro3 
imately  certain  diagnosis  of  a  tumor  on  the  surface  of  the  brain^  especially  m 
the  motor  cortex,  siirgical  interference  is  warranted,  and  in  some  oaaes  It  ha» 
been  attended  with  decided  success,  either  permanently  or  at  least  for  a  tijofe. 
Since  there  is  no  outlook  for  the  patient's  recovery  without  an  operation,  ttt 
should  make  an  attempt  at  operation  in  every  case  where  the  tumor  can  sppir- 
ently  be  diagnosticnted  with  certainty  and  localized  in  the  motor  region  of  thr 
cortes.  We  should,  of  course,  never  undertake  an  operation  with  too  grwt  «■ 
pectations,  since  errors  in  diagnosis  and  unforeseen  complications  and  incidcnti 
only  too  often  arise.  When  there  are  marked  general  symptoms  of  pr«Miiiv 
(headache,  somnolence,  optic  neuritis)  it  may  be  well  worth  while,  as  a  pratftitu! 
measure,  to  advise  simple  t<iMMiing  of  the  skull  without  further  interferr-nrf. 
In  some  cases  the  lessening  of  intracranial  pressure  that  ensues  has  a  very  favor- 
able effect,  at  least  upon  these  general  pressure  symptoms  of  tumor. 

Beyond  what  has  just  been  indicated,  treatment  must  be  symptomatic 
headache  is  combated  with  ice-bags,  narcotics,  antipyrine,  etc.;  the  cr-nvubifl 
require  bromide  of  potassium  or  the  inhalation  of  chloroform;  the  vomitinir 
lessened  by  rest  in  bed,  opitma,  and  bits  of  ice.  The  general  care  and  nmvi 
of  the  patient  are  very  important,  so  that  bedsores  and  the  like  may  be  avoid 
if  possible. 

APPENDIX 


HYDATIDS  OF  THE  BRAIN 

It  was  stated  on  page  510  that  the  cysticercus  cellulosie,  which  orixiaaV* 
from  the  tienia  solium,  may  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  brain.  The  cysticetrt 
most  frequently  occupy  the  pin  mater,  but  generjiUy  project  downward  into  tW 
cortex  of  the  brain.  The  meninges  not  infrequently  exhibit  signs  of  cJirMiJr 
in6ammation,  and  may  present  hifmorrhageH,  which  are  not  always  rninvte.  If 
theie  are  numerous  cysticerci  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventricles,  a  vaz^iaf 
degree  of  internal  hydrocephalus  usually  develops.     The  individual  cystic 
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usually  enveloped  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  but  they  may  be  entiroly  de- 
void of  such  a  covering. 

No  characteristic  clinical  sketch  of  hydatids  in  the  brain  can  be  drawn,  be- 
cause the  symptomatology  of  eech  case  differs  according  to  the  number  and  posi- 
tion of  the  parasites.  Sometimes  cysticerci  produce  absolutely  no  symptoms,  and 
are  discovered  incidentally  at  the  autopsy.  In  other  instances  they  cause  u  long 
and  tedious  illness.  Epileptiform  convulsions  seem  to  be  the  most  frequent  symp- 
tom, and  these  must  be  due  to  the  position  of  the  cysticerci  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain.  They  may,  like  true  epileptic  attacks,  come  on  only  at  certain  times  when 
the  general  condition  is  otherwise  good;  or  permanent  general  cerebral  symptoms 
may  also  appear,  such  as  persistent  headache,  vertigo,  and  mental  disorder.  In 
a  case  recently  under  our  observation  the  symptoms  consisted  solely  of  parox- 
ysmal headache  and  uncontrollable  vomiting.  The  diagnosis  of  suspected  tumor 
was  made.  The  autopsy  showed  a  cysticercus  the  size  of  a  cherry  in  the  fourth 
ventricle  with  secondary  hydrocephalus.  Other  cases  have  shown  meirely  mental 
disturbances  (confusion),  staggering  gait,  vertigo,  etc.,  so  that  the  disease  has 
been  repeatedly  confounded  with  hysteria.  Special  focal  symptoms  are  only 
rarely  present  with  cysticerci  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  practical  signifi- 
cance that  death  may  not  infrequently  come  on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in 
cysticerci  of  the  brain.  We  have  seen  several  such  cases  in  persons  who  pre- 
viously had  not  complained  of  feeling  at  all  ill,  or  wno  had  complained  merely 
of  slight  headache,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  cysticerci  are  usually  in  the  third  or 
fourth  ventricle,  and  probably  cause  sudden  pressure  upon  the  medulla. 

The  diagn^isis  can  never  be  made  with  absolute  certainty.  The  presence  of 
cysticerci  in  the  brain  may  be  suspected  when  the  above-mentioned  severe  symp- 
toms occur  in  a  butcher  or  other  person  who  Ir  from  his  callinj;!:  especially  exposed 
to  infection,  or  who  is  known  to  have  had  or  still  to  have  a  tnpevrorm,  or  in  whom 
cysticerci  have  been  demonstrated  in  some  other  part  of  the  boffy.  such  as  the  skin. 

We  Jcnow  of  no  remedy  capable  of  destroying  the  cysticerci.  Treatment,  there- 
fore, can  be  only  symptomatic.  [In  a  few  cases,  chiefly  in  Australia,  the  cysticerci 
have  been  successfully  removed  by  surgical  interference. — K.] 


CHAPTER    Vin 
CXmEBBAL   S7PHIIJS 


iEtioIoi^. — The  importance  of  syphilis  as  an  ictioloffical  f.-ictor  in  many 
chronif  disicases  of  the  nervous  centers  has  been  repontr^dly  adverted  to  in  pre- 
ceding chapters;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  thr  infliK-iice  of  syphilis  upon  the 
genesis  of  these  diseases  is  shown  in  two  essentinlly  differ*^nt  ways.  In  one  case 
there  is  a  probable  toxic,  so-called  post-syphilitic  degenerative  process  of  certain 
tracts  of  fibers  and  ganglion-eells  (tabes,  general  paralysis) ;  in  the  other  case 
there  is  the  formation  of  true  tertiary  syphilitic  ("gummatous")  new  growths. 
Only  this  latter  fonn  of  syphilitic  cerebral  disease  will  be  spoken  of  here. 

As  a  rule,  genuine  cerebral  syphilis  develops  in  the  later  stages  of  the  whole 
s>-philitie  process,  but  sometimes  cerebral  symptoms  come  on  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  from  the  date  of  the  initial  lesion.  TTsually  the  interval  is  several 
years,  and  it  may  be  ten  or  even  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
before  the  first  signs  of  the  cerebral  trouble  develop.  We  therefore  class  cere- 
bral syphilis  generally  among  the  "tertiary  sjTnptnms  "  of  syphilis. 

Liability  to  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  essentially  by  age  or 
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sex,  except  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  general  distribution  of  syphilis. 
hereditary  syphilis  has  been  proved  to  cause  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  But 
it  can  not  be  denied  thut  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  syphilitic  disease  is  often 
engendered  by  those  influences  which  are  apt  to  promote  cerebral  disease  in  gen- 
eral. Just  as  the  position  of  syphilitic  cutaneous  lesions  is  often  determined  by 
external  irritation  at  some  one  place  on  the  skin,  so  tlie  disease  seems  more  liable 
to  attack  a  brain  which  is  exposed  to  certain  unfavorable  conditions  than  one 
which  is  perfectly  normal  and  vigorous.  Such  conditions  are  inherited  tendency 
to  nervous  diseases,  various  injurious  mental  influences,  poisons,  in  a  broad  sense, 
and  traumatism.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  even  a  previously  sound  brain  doe» 
not  enjoy  immunity  from  the  affection. 

Pathology. — As  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  there  are  two  chief  forma 
assumed  by  syphilis  in  the  brain:  (1)  a  circumscribed,  broad,  flat  syphilitic  new 
growth  like  a  tumor  (gumma,  syphiloma),  and  (2)  a  disease  of  the  arteries  of  Uie 
brain,  which  is  usually  quite  extensive.  There  is  no  essential  difference  underly- 
ing these  two  varieties.  They  may  also  occur  in  combination  with  each  otber. 
The  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  is  really  a  syphilitic  new  growth  affecting  thtf 
walls  of  the  arteries. 

The  syphilitic  new  growths  are  yellowish  or  grayish-red,  and  frequently 
cheesy  in  the  center.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  the  dura  mater  or  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  whence  they  spread  to  the  brain-substance  or  the  neighboring 
vessels  and  nerves;  but  exceptionally  they  may  originate  in  the  substance  of  tha 
brain  itself.  Histologically  they  are  made  up  of  granulation  tissue  of  varying 
degrees  of  vascularity,  presenting  yellow  spots  usually  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  These  spots  are  of  firmer  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the  growth,  and  have 
undergone  coagulation-necrosis  (have  become  cheesy).  In  the  bruin  substance 
itself  circumscribed,  wedge-like  gummata  may  sometimes  develop,  which  closely 
resemble  solitary  tubercles;  but  the  extensive,  flat  syphilitic  new  growths  arising 
from  the  meninges  {meningitis  fjummosa)  are  of  much  greater  clinical  impor- 
tance. These  are  found  moat  frequently  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  devel- 
oping from  the  region  of  the  chiasma,  or,  more  rarely,  on  the  lateral  portions  o£ 
the  brain  (fissure  of  Sylvius)  or  on  the  convexity.  In  these  more  extensive  new 
formations  of  tissue  we  usually  find  all  the  different  etagres  of  the  process  to- 
gether, fresh  granulation  tissue,  cheesy  places,  and  finally  the  transition  into 
contracting  cicatricial  connective  tissue  (scar  formation). 

The  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  was  first  fully  appreciated  by  Heubner, 
who  has  described  it  accurately.     It  is  usunlly  most  pronounced  in  the  arteries  oi} 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  especially  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery  and  ite  branches. 
Even  the  unaided  eye  detects  a  grayish  opacity  in  the  arteries.     They  feel  fi 
and  stiff,  and  on  cross-section  their  walls  are  found  to  be  thickened,  either  uni-' 
fomily  or  in  some  places  more  than  in  others.    This  causes  no  inconsiderable  nar- 
rowing of  the  lumen,  or  e%'cn  its  obliteration,  particularly  if  the  last  gap  be  cl 
by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.     The  microscope  shows  that  the  new  gro 
originates  chiefly  in  the  iutimii  of  the  vessel,  where  there  is  a  hyperplasia  of 
endothelium,  and  a  gradual  transformation  of  it  into  a  firm  connective  tissui 
But  the  adventitia  also  undergoes  a  grndunl  thickening  of  considerable  extcn 
Syphilitic  endarteritis  presents  no  distinctive  histclngical  characteristics,    Enti 
certainty  that  the  inflammation  is  a>T>hilitic  can  be  attained  only  by  dis«^i 
ering  other  evidences  of  syphilis,  eitber  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  or  from 
personal  history  and  the  previous  course  of  the  disease. 

The  great  clinical  importance  of  syphilitic  endarteritis  is  due  to  its  cutting  off 
the  normal  supply  of  blood  from  the  regions  supplied  by  the  diseased  arteries, 
the  opclusicm  be  complete,  cerebral  softening  is  inevitable,  as  in  ordinary  em 
liam  and  thrombosis  of  cerebral  arteries;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  middle  cereb 
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artery  is  particularly  liable  to  the  disease,  syphilitic  softeuin?  is  most  often  found 
in  tlie  region  supplied  by  this  vessel. 

Clinical  History. — The  variety  of  the  patholog-ical  processes  and  of  their  bica- 
tion  produces  a  corresponding:  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  syphilis;  but 
certain  types,  already  described  in  the  main  by  Heubner,  may  be  distinguished, 
and  in  many  cases  these  present  a  picture  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
cerebral  syphilis. 

1.  Basal  Gnmmatoiis  Meningitis.  Basal  Cerebral  Syphilis. — The  development 
of  a  flat  syphilitic  new  growth  spread  over  the  base  of  the  brain,  whose  anatom- 
ical relations  have  been  briefly  described  above,  causes  a  form  of  disease  which  in 
many  respects  agrees  with  that  of  tumors  of  the  base  of  the  brain  (ride  supra, 
page  1120),  but  which  also  often  shows  certain  charBcteristtc  peculiarities.  The 
first  symptoms  consist  of  persistent  headache,  sometimes  growing  worse  at  night, 
vertigo,  vomiting,  and  a  certain  mental  dullness,  which  rarely,  however,  reaches 
such  a  high  degree  of  stupor  as  is  so  often  see  in  genuine  tumors  of  the  brain. 
States  of  marked  maniacal  excitement  also  occur  at  times.  The  patient  often 
has  an  intense  and  striking  polydipsia  and  polyuria.  To  these  symptoms  are  aoon 
added  others,  which  are  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  different  basal  cranial  nerves 
by  the  morbid  process.  The  optic  nerve  and  the  motor  nerves  of  {he  eye  (espe- 
cially the  oculo-motor)  are  almost  always  among  the  first  to  be  affected.  Disturb- 
ances of  vision  {limitation  of  the  visual  field,  in  some  cases  hemianopsia,  blind- 
ness of  one  or  both  eyes),  changes  in  the  pupils,  disturbances  of  motion  of  the 
eyeballs  or  eyelids,  may  now  become  manifest  in  various  ways.  Optic  neuritis 
or  choked  disk  may  occur,  but  in  general  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  de- 
cidedly less  frequent  in  cerebral  syphilis  than  in  genuine  tumors  of  the  bruin. 
It  is  a  very  characteristic  circumstance  that  all  the  different  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  cranial  nerves  (especially  the  changes  in  the  visual  field,  as  Oppcu- 
heira  has  shown)  may  show  great  variations,  which  are  undoubtedly  connected 
with  changes  in  the  pressure  from  cicatricial  contraction,  etc.  Of  the  other 
cranial  nerves,  the  facia!,  acoustic,  olfactory,  and  trigeminus  are  most  readily 
aff'ected,  but  we  should  always  make  a  very  complete  examination  in  every  way 
in  order  to  estimate  correctly  the  extent  of  the  process. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  may  vary  very  much.  In  fresh  cases,  which 
are  recognized  and  treated  in  time,  there  may  be  decided  improvement,  and  even 
complete  recovery  or  at  least  an  arrest  of  the  morbid  process;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  symptoms  may  increase.  If  there  is  also  s^-philis  of  the  arteries  (vide 
infra),  there  may  be  a  slowly  developing  hemiplegia,  hemij)legift  following  apo- 
plexy, epileptic  states,  bulbar  symptoms,  etc. — in  short,  a  <'omplicated  form  of 
cerebral  disease,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  any  material  change. 

2.  Oummatovs  Meningitis  and  the  Formation  of  Syphiloma  on  the  Convexity 
of  the  Brain  and  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Fissure  of  Sylvitis. — In  this  somewhat 
less  frequent  localization  of  the  syphilitic  new  growth  prodromata  similar  to  those 
juflt  eniunerated  precede  the  severer  symptoms.  Then  appear  violent  partial  or 
general  epileptiform  convulsions.  The?e  often  come  on  very  suddenly,  and  they 
may  recur  at  considerable  intervals  or  in  quick  succession.  There  arf'  usually  still 
other  symptoms  of  cortical  disturbance,  especially  paresis  of  one  limb  or  pven  of 
one  half  the  bod,v ;  very  frequently  slight  disturbances  of  speech  {stumbling  over 
syllables),  referable  to  the  cortex,  and  indications  of  mental  impairment.  Optic 
neuritis  as  a  rule  is  not  present.  Many  nf  these  cases  reach  a  fatal  termination 
comparatively  early.  The  epileptiform  convulsions  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  unconsciousness  increases  to  deep  coma  ending  in  death.  But  in  ca5ies 
of  precisely  this  type  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  may  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

3.  Cerebral  Syphilis  Involving  the  Cerebral  Arteries  Chiefli/. — A  third  com- 
mon and  important  variety  of  cerebral  syphilis  is  characterized  chiefly  by  svfjhi- 
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litic  arteritis.  Not  infrequently  there  is  u  prodromal  stage,  which  is  someti 
only  sliffht;  then,  as  a  result  of  the  oeclusion  cf  some  vessel,  which  often  ooci 
quite  etiddenly,  there  is  a  pronounced  apoplectic  attack,  followed  in  rnost 
by  hemipleg^ia.  The  intensity  of  the  initial  shock  may  vary  greatly;  somei 
there  is  only  a  sliifht  dizziness,  sometimes  there  is  a  coma  that  lasts  for  days. 
Sometimes  the  shock  is  succeeded  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  mental  confusion 
and  dullness,  which  may  persist  for  weeks.  In  severe  cases,  death  is  speedy, 
and  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  great  rise  of  temperature.  Other  patients  iraprove 
more  or  less  rapidly,  especially  under  proiier  treatment. 

Apoplectic  attacks  of  this  sort  may  recur  after  temporary  iroprovement  has 
taken  place,  and  may  be  associated  with  all  sorts  of  nervous  syraptoms. 

4.  Complicated  Cases  of  Cerehro-spinal  St/phiirs, — Combination  of  Gumma- 
ious  Syphilid  and  Syphilitic  Degeneration  of  ihe  Nerves  (Tabes,  General  Paraly 
sis).- — Besides  the  three  types  of  cerebral  syphilis  already  described  there  are  also 
many  cases  which  belong  in  part  to  one  of  the  types  mentioned,  but  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhibit  much  more  complicated  symptoms  on  account  of  the  far 
greater  extent  of  the  anatomical  changes.  In  the  first  place  we  will  mention  the 
eombinatiiin  of  cerebral  and  spinal  symptom.^.  The  latter  are  often  due  to  gum- 
matous spina!  meningitis  also,  which  is  verj'  often  situated  in  the  cervical  region 
of  the  cord,  find  which  may  lead  to  paraplegia,  brachial  paresis,  symptoms  of 
unilateral  lesion  (vide  page  1036),  shooting  root  pains,  vesical  disturbances,  etc. 
With  these  symptoms,  aU  of  whose  varying  detnils  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  here, 
are  not  infrequently  associated  cerebral  symptoms,  which,  for  their  part,  corre- 
spond to  the  conditions  above  described-  A  considerable  number  of  cases  which 
have  been  studied  anatomically  of  late  are  also  of  especial  interest.  In  these 
cases  the  symptoms  of  gimamatous  syphilis  were  associated  with  genuine  tabes, 
or  in  other  cases  cerebral  symptoms  ensued,  which  were  of  the  type  of  general 
paralysis  (weakness  of  memory,  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  speech,  twitching 
of  the  facial  muscles,  paralytic  attacks,  etc.).  In  such  cases  the  multiplicity 
of  pnssible  details  is  inexhaustible;  but  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the 
type  lies  in  this  regular  irregularity,  which  often  admits  a  positive  recognition 
of  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  and  is  also  capable  of  a  clinical  and  anatomical 
interpretation,  with  proper  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  diagnostic  criteria  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  symptoms.  Here,  too,  the  diagnosis  is  first 
topical  and  then  letiologlcnl  and  anatomical.  The  distinction  between  syphilis 
and  genuine  tumors  is  the  most  difficult.  Absence  of  optic  neuritis,  a  marked 
variabilitA'  in  the  !?eTcrity  of  the  symptoms,  and  multiplicity  of  symptoms,  espe- 
cially the  combination  of  symptoms  demanding  different  localizations,  are  in  farpr 
of  syphilis.  The  discovery  of  a  previous  syphilitic  infection  is,  of  course,  always 
important.  We  can  not  here  describe  in  detail  the  methods  of  determining 
this  fact.  The  history  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  previous  specific  a£Fections — 
such  as,  in  women,  miscarringes,  abortions,  etc. — and  the  objective  signs  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  the  two  sources  of  information.  There  may  lie 
scars  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  enlarged  prliinds,  ulcers,  tibial  periostitis, 
or  changes  in  the  tessticles.  Age  is  also  important:  thus  an  apoplectic  .'^tt.nrk 
in  a  young  person  would  suggest  syphilis,  beenuse  the  other  causes  of  such  an 
attack  operntp  chiefly  upon  the  .nged.  The  results  of  treatment  often  throTf 
considerable  light  upon  the  diagnosis.  As  there  is  nothing  to  lose  and  much 
perhaps  to  gain,  we  should  always  give  specific  remedies  in  doubtful  ciises.  If 
they  prove  successful,  the  dingnosis  of  syphilis  receives  strong  cnnfirmation. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — There  are  few  severe  and  dangerous  diseaief 
in  which  timely  and  apprnpriate  treatment  is  attended  with  so  much  success  ta 
that  achieved  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis.     In  order,  however,  both  to 
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understand  the  favorable  results  and  not  to  bo  tnislr-d  by  the  failures,  we  need 
to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  wny  in  which  antisyphilitic  remedies  can  be  of  benefit. 
They  can  accomplish  this  only  by  causing  the  dissipation  and  absorption  of  the 
new  growth — that  is*,  the  gumma  or  the  swelling  of  the  intima.  If  this  be 
effected,  the  surrounding  parts  are  of  course  relieved  from  pressure,  and  the 
circulation  becomes  unimpeded.  If  the  tissues  still  retain  functional  power, 
they  resume  their  duties  and  all  symptoms  of  disease  vanish.  But  when  the 
tissues  have  already  been  considerably  impaired  by  the  compression,  or  by  the 
scanty  blood-supply,  the  results  are  quite  different  Even  then  the  degenerated 
nerve  trunks  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  gradually  become  regenerated ;  but  such 
parts  of  the  true  cerebral  parenchyma  as  have  undergone  softening  have  lost 
their  functional  capacity  forever.  In  such  cases,  antisyphilitic  treatment  is 
unavailing. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  first  essential  of  success  is  to  begin  treatment 
as  early  as  possible.  The  Hooner  a  correct  diagnosis  is  reached,  the  sooner  will 
existing  symptoms  be  relieved,  and  further  danger  be  averted.  The  method  of 
treatment  which  will  probably  accomplish  all  that  can  be  accomplished,  niid  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  is  energetic  mercurial  inunction.  At  least  a  dr.vchm 
(grammes  3-5)  of  mercurial  ointment  must  be  rubbed  in  every  day  at  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  method.  We  should  not  venture  to  restrict  the  diet  unless  the 
patient  be  well  nourished  and  "  full  blooded."  If  he  be  anremic  and  feeble,  a 
generous  regimen  is  demanded.  Usually  the  internal  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  combined  with  the  inunctions;  we  should  give  thirty  to  forty-five 
grains  (grammes  2—3),  or,  in  severer  cases,  even  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half 
(grammes  4—6),  daily  [In  this  country  iodide  of  potassium  is  given  much  more 
freely.  In  cases  where  syphilis  is  suspected,  we  may  safely  begin  with  doses  of 
thirty  grains  (grammes  2)  three  times  a  day.  If  the  syroptoms  be  urgent,  the  dose 
should  be  rapidly  increased  nntil  the  patient  takes  three  or  even  four  drachms 
(grammes  10-15)  three  times  a  day.  If  the  patient  have  syphilis,  the  danger  of 
iodism  seems  less.  The  drug  must  be  given  in  large  amounts  of  water,  and  it 
is  better  borne  if  given  in  Vichy  or  Giesshubler  water.  Sometimes  the  stomach 
will  not  tolerate  the  extreme  doses. — K,]  The  same  remedy  should  also  be  given 
afterward,  for  a  long  time,  in  smaller  doses.  "When  there  is  no  benefit  at  all 
after  twenty  or  thirty  inunetions,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  appreciable 
improvement.  In  favorable  cases,  the  mercury  often  begins  to  produce  some 
effect  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  inunctioti;  and  it  may  cause  astonishingly  rapid 
improvement.  Potassic  iodide  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  milder  cases  only,  where 
there  is  merely  headache,  trigeminal  neuralgia,  or  pnralyais  confined  to  the 
motores  oculi.  In  many  eases  it  may  be  desirable  from  other  reasons  to  carry 
out  the  treatment  at  some  health-resort  rather  than  at  home  (Aix.  Tolz,  Hall  in 
Upper  Austria.  Wiesbaden,  etc.).  These  resorts  are  also  suitable  for  after-treat- 
ment or  for  repeated  courses  of  treatment,  but  the  treatment  by  drugs  is  always 
much  more  important  than  the  bathii. 


CHAPTER   TX 
FBOGHESSIVE    GENEBAI/    PARALYSIS    OP    THB    INSAN:e 

Preliminary  Bemarks. — Although  the  description  of  miental  diseases  is  not 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  bm^k,  we  must  nevertheless  make  an  exception  of  one 
disease  of  the  sort,  namely,  the  so-called  progressive  general  paralysis  of  the 
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insane,  or  paralytic  dementia,  which  in  medical  parlance  ia  often  abbreriaied 
into  "  general  paralysis."  We  consider  it  advisable  to  make  this  exception,  be- 
cause a  great  part  at  least  of  the  ayniptoms  of  general  paralysis  are  purely  of  a 
physical  nature,  and  also  because  a  knowledge  of  this  disease,  which  is  so  com- 
mon and  so  fatal  in  its  results,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  general  prac- 
titioner. 

We  must  thank  the  French  alienists  Boyle  (1822)  and  Calnieil  (1826)  for  the 
first  clinical  descriptions  of  general  paralysis,  by  ■which  it  was  more  sharply 
differentiated  than  previously  from  the  diseases  which  resemble  it.  A  more 
accurate  knowledge  <>f  the  different  symptoms,  and  the  anatomical  changes  to 
which  the  morbid  symptoms  must  be  referred,  has,  however,  only  of  late  years 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  iutrnductirm  of  lietfer  methods  of  investigation. 
Accordingly,  we  must  now  say  that  general  paralysis  is  a  disease  which  may 
attack  the  most  diverse  portions  of  the  whole  central  nervous  system  * — the  braio 
and  spinal  cord — at  the  same  time  or  successively,  although  we  can,  of  course, 
make  out  certain  rules  as  to  the  predisposition  of  individual  portions  to  disease, 
and  as  to  the  order  of  the  symptoms.  General  paralysis  begins  most  frequently  in 
those  regions  of  the  cerebrum  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  regular 
course  of  the  psychical!  and  certain  psycho-motor  processes.  Mental  and  motor 
symptoms  accordingly  form  the  introductory  fe.Htnres  of  the  disease  in  moat 
cases.  More  extensive  regions  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  gradually  in- 
volved in  the  morbid  process,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  progressive  degen- 
eration of  all  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  while  at  the  same  time  many  physi- 
cal disturbances  dependent  upon  nervous  changes  constantly  increase. 

iEtiolog^. — General  paralysis  is  a  common  disease,  and  apparently  demands  t 
heavier  quota  from  the  better  and  more  highly  educated  classes  than  from  tlie 
lower  classes.  We  may  assume  that,  on  the  average,  one  tenth  of  all  patients 
committed  to  the  insane  asylums  are  general  paralytics.  In  most  patients  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  falls  in  the  j^eriod  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year. 
The  disease  is  much  rarer  in  advanced  life.  In  young  people  under  twenty  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  observed.  [Over  one  hundred  cases  of  juvenile  general  paralysis 
have  been  reported,  almost  always  in  victims  of  hereditary  syphilis. — K.]  There 
ia  no  doubt  that  the  male  sex  is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  female. 
but  the  number  of  cases  of  general  paralysis  among  women  is  not  very  smolL 

What  is  the  special  cause  of  general  paralysis?  A  generally  acceptable  an- 
swer can  not  be  given :  but  the  theory  ia  constantly  gaining  ground,  and  we 
agree  to  it,  from  our  own  experience,  that  by  far  the  most  important  causal  factor 
is  a  previous  syphilitic  infection.  Such  an  infection  can  be  made  out  in  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  In  this  regard  precisely  the  same 
conditions  exist,  and,  of  course,  the  same  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  relation  are  to  be  considered,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  dependence  of  tabes  dorsalis  on  «iyphilis  (see  page  961),  a  circum- 
stance which  again  is  not  without  signifieance,  since  the  most  intimate  points  of 
connection  are  to  be  found  between  tabes  and  general  paralysis  (vtiig  infra^.  If 
we  considfir  thnt  genpral  paralysis  depends  upon  a  previous  syphilis,  we  haW 
an  easy  explanation  of  raost  of  the  other  iieculiarities  in  the  onset  of  the  disensc. 
especially  the  nbnve-mentioned  infltience  of  age  and  sex,  the  decidedly  comrooD 
occurrence  of  the  diseMse  in  persons  in  certain  callings — such  as  artiste  and  offi- 
cers— the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  large  cities  in  distinction  from  !»<  r^r*? 
occurrence  in  the  country,  etc. 


*  At  prenaDt  hnrdly  anything  \f  known  in  r«g(ird  to  s  prirrtAry  implScntion  aT  the  poriphvml  nenw 
in  the  (reneral  proOMa.  The  principle  of  suoh  nn  hnpllention  would  he  very  rfBdily  uodetiilAad  fal 
view  of  the  almost  rofrulnr  occurrence  of  degcnerntion  of  th«  pcriphcrnl  nerves  iu  tubcK. 
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Besides  the  aetiologicul  factors  named,  M'hich.  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most 
important,  all  other  "  causea  "  of  ijenerul  paralysis  mny  well  be  reprardod  as  merely 
predisposing.  Mental  over-exertion  has  the  greatest  signififtince,  espeoinlly  if  it 
be  associated  with  psychical  irritation.  In  merchants,  civil  officers,  etc.,  who 
auifer  from  general  paralysis,  auch  a  previous  over-exertion  can  often  be  made  out. 
In  some  cases  injury  to  the  head  or  insolation  ia  claimed  to  be  the  cause,  IJeredi- 
tary  predisposition  to  nervous  diseases  plays  perhaps  a  certain  part  in  the  origin 
of  general  paralysis,  but  by  no  means  a  very  large  one. 

Clinical  History, — General  paralysis  usually  begins  so  slowly  and  gradually 
that  a  definite  period  for  its  beginning  can  hardly  ever  be  given.  In  addition,  it 
is  often  clear,  at  a  time  when  the  disea-se  is  already  fully  developed,  that  certain 
early  symptoms,  whose  nature  was  at  first  not  correctly  recognized,  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  initial  symptoms. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  psychical  domain  usually  consist  of 
the  gradual  appearance  of  a  change  in  the  whole  natiire  and  in  the  mental  indi- 
viduality of  the  patient;  wherein,  however,  the  mental  disturbance  usually  shows 
from  the  start  the  character  of  weakness — that  is,  of  a  lessened  capability  of 
mental  exertion.  The  patient's  ordinary  mental  work  no  longer  goes  on  as  easily 
as  before.  His  memory  is  uncertain,  and  there  are  marked  forgetfulneas  and 
inattentiveness,  which  were  previously  quite  ini]»:>ss!ble  for  him  to  exhibit.  The 
patient  is  often  disorderly  in  his  dress,  and  violates  the  ordinary  social  rules  of 
decency  and  morality-  Since  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  and  significance  of 
things  is  uncertain,  ho  commits  purposeless  actions,  wastes  money,  commits 
crimes,  is  dissolute,  etc.  In  these  respects,  too,  the  increasing  mental  dullness 
often  appears,  since  the  patient  becomes  incapable  of  any  higher  intellectual,  a-'^- 
thetic  enjoyment,  and  since  the  sway  of  nobler  feeling  finally  becomes  feeble, 
and  unable  to  exert  any  lasting  influence?  upon  his  actions.  Besides  all  these  signs 
of  beginning  mental  weakness,  we  often  notice,  on  the  other  hnnd,  an  abnormal 
irritability.  The  patient  emsily  becomes  agitated,  or  gets  angry;  but  these  moods 
rapidly  pass  away  without  leaving  a  lusting  impression.  We  easily  underat-ind 
how  this  change  in  the  whole  personality  of  tho  patient  must  distress  and  alarm 
his  family,  since  the  relatives  at  first  can  not  understand  at  all  why  the  patient  is 
now  "  so  different  from  what  he  was." 

In  the  first  period  of  the  disease  a  subjective  feeling  of  illness  is  frequently 
present.  The  patient  himself  notices  that  hts  mental  capacity,  especially  his 
memory,  is  diminished,  and  be  very  often  becomes  extremely  anxious  on  this 
account.  It  frequently  hapi>ene  that  certain  subjective  sensations  are  also  no- 
ticed, a  feeling  of  confusion  in  the  head,  pressure  in  the  head,  dizziness,  rheuma- 
toid pains,  etc.  The  sleep  ia  disturbed,  as  a  rule,  and  also  the  appetite  and  the 
digestion.  If  such  a  patient  comes  to  the  physician  with  his  complaints,  it  un- 
fortunately only  too  often  happens  that  he  is  in  the  beginning  regarded  as 
"  neurastht^nic,"  and  is  treated  accordingly. 

Careful  observation,  however,  may  u?u«lly  eveu  now  discover  the  disease  with 
certainty.  The  tioginning  raentjil  disturbance  is  usually  more  apparent  to  the 
family  than  to  the  physician,  who  hns  n<it  known  the  patient  before  and  who  sees 
him  only  cursorily,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  manifest  on  a  somewhat  more 
searching  examination  of  the  patient.  We  generally  succeed  best  by  making 
the  patient  reckon:  he  often  makes  the  greatest  mistakes  in  simple  examples  in 
multiplication:  especially  does  he  fail  in  mental  arithmetic,  etc. 

Certain  motor  symptoms,  however,  which  usnally  come  on  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  are  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  sigrnifiniiice,  especially  peculiar  dis- 
turbances of  speech  and  handwriting.  The  psiralytic  disturbance  of  speech  shows 
itself  first  in  the  form  of  stumbling  over  syll.-ibli'S  (Silhrmst nlpfirn) ^  or  literal 
ataxia.     The  individual  soimd  (in  distinction  from  bulbar  paralysis)  can  be  pro- 
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nounced  quite  correctly,  but  the  combination  of  different  sounds  in  the  wbok 
word  causes  increasing  difficulties.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in  order  to  recognize  the 
first  beginnings  of  this  sjinptom,  to  have  the  patient  pronounce  a  few  difficult 
words,  such  as  "  third  riding  artillery  brigade,"  "  representative  government," 
"  initiative,"  "  electricity,"  etc.  We  often  hear  "  artralleriry "  instead  of 
'*  artillery,"  and  like  blunders.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  speech  is 
sometimes  almost  wholly  incomprehensible.  We  also  observe  other  more  compli- 
cated aphasic  disturbances,  such  as  paraphasia,  persistent  repetition  of  the  same 
word,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  patients  are  sometimes  no  longer  able  to  read  any 
sentence  correctly.  They  at  times  put  in  entirely  different  words,  so  as  to  make 
utter  nonsense ;  but  they  do  not  notice  it  themselves.  The  abnormal  associated 
movements  of  the  facial  muscles  on  speaking  are  also  often  to  be  observed,  and  are 
very  characteristic.  The  voice  of  general  paralytica  often  loses  its  power  of 
modulation  and  becomes  weak  and  roughs — symptoms  which  depend  upon  a  de- 
fective innervation  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  change  in  the  handwriting,  to  be 
observed  in  general  paralytics,  is  even  more  characteristic  than  the  disturbance 
of  speech  (see  Fig.  177).    This  is  at  first  purely  of  a  motor  nature;  the  letters  are 

Flo.  tTT.— Exainj>lt-s  of  handutiiini;  In  pcut*™!  pvaralynls.     Attempta  made  by  patleDts  In  the 
Irnwne  HospitAl  M  writ*"  "O'mI  sav«  tht*  Ct>mn>pnwp(iUb  of  MasaacbUMttii,"    Bosidi^  the  nnii( 
turlMticc,  the  frwiut-nt  omL>wion  of  certain  letters  will  be  notio«^(l,  e.  f(.,  "  Maatichuetts  "  for  "'  Mi 
setts."    In  3  and  i  the  handwriting  In  almost  wholly  illegible. 

uncertain,  irregular,  and  tremulous.     A  psj'chical  factor,  however,  also  shows; 
itself;  single  letters  are  omitted,  the  dot  on  the  »  and  the  marks  of  punctuation  i 
are  forgotten,  the  patient  ceases  to  keep  on  the  lines,  or  leave  a  free  m.'irgin,  etc 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  disturbance  in  the  handwriting  gradually  increases, 
so  that  the  writing  may  finally  become  wholly  illegible,  and  may  consist  merely 
of  senseless  scratches. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  speech  and  the  handwriting,  which  we  have  just 
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briefly  described,  other  i>hy3iGal  dislurbiinces  are  ofteu  tjuite  early  symptoms,  and 
prove  in  bow  many  parts  of  the  nervoua  system  at  once  tbe  disease  may  begin  its 
work  of  destruction.  The  condition  of  the  pupils  especially  is  of  importance  in 
diagnosis.  They  are  often  unequal,  and  also  show  a  reflex  immobility  (see  page 
972)  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  in  those  in  which  other  tabetic  symp- 
toms develop  {vide  infra).  Transitory  ocular  paralyses  are  at  times  early  symp- 
toms. Not  infrequently  we  find  quite  early  changes  in  the  tendon  reflexes,  very 
often  a  decided  iuereaiae  of  the  patellar  reflex,  or,  iu  other  cases,  absence  of  the 
patellar  reflex,  which  latter  has  a  much  more  positive  value  in  diagnosis — it  is 
almost  invariably  a  tabetic  symptom  {vide  infra). 

The  association  of  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils  with  an  increase  of  the 
patellar  reflex  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  distribution  of  the  sensory  nerves  we 
may  mention  as  repeatedly  observed  symptoms,  neuralgia,  attacks  of  migraine, 
and  finally  optic  atrophy,  the  latter  usually  as  one  symptom  of  a  co-existing 
tabes. 

We  can  not  give  a  generally  applicable  account  of  the  further  course  of  general 
paralysis,  since  it  may  differ  decidedly  in  this  respect.  In  what  follows  we  can 
point  out  only  the  main  features  of  the  different  types  of  the  disease,  and,  in 
particular,  we  will  sketch  very  briefly  the  groups  of  mental  symptoms. 

We  often  say  that  those  cases  belong  to  the  "  classical  form  ^'  of  general  paruly- 
bIs  where  an  initial  "  stage  of  depression  "  with  a  melancholy  tendency  is  followed 
by  a  second  stage  of  "  maniacal  exaltation."  This  is  the  stage  where  the  de- 
lusions, which  are  already  quite  pronounced,  assume  more  and  more  the  character 
of  "  grand  ideas,"  and  thus  exhibit  the  "  delusions  of  gTandeur  '*  which  have  for  a 
long  time  been  generally  regarded  as  ominous.  The  first  signs  are  often  found  in 
the  patient's  atatements  that  he  is  now  much  better,  that  he  is  "  very  well,"  that 
he  feels  "very  strong,"  etc.  These  delusions,  however,  often  assume  gradually  a 
more  exaggerated  form;  the  patient  considers  himself  enormously  rich,  he  owns 
thousands  of  palaces,  millions  of  dollars,  has  made  the  greatest  inventions,  con- 
siders himself  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Christ,  a  "higher  God,"  etc.  Any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  absurdity  of  these  ideas,  and  as  to  the  sad  contrast  between  his 
claims  and  the  reality,  hua  already  become  impossible  to  him;  but,  of  course,  there 
are  even  now  occasional  remissions  iu  this  condition,  when  the  patient  is  elearei 
and  recognisses  temporarily  the  morbid  character  of  his  delusions. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  by  any  means,  that  the  delusion  of  grandeur  is 
necessarily  an  invariable  symptom  in  general  paralysis.  In  many  cases  (the  so- 
called  "  depressive  "  form  of  general  paralysis)  the  initial  melaneholic-hypochon- 
driucal  condition  continues.  The  delusions  that  appear  possess  the  same  color- 
ing; the  patient  claims  that  he  can  no  longer  eat,  that  he  is  poisoned,  that  he 
has  lost  his  head  or  an  arm,  that  he  is  very  small  {"  delire  micromanifique  "),  etc. 
Sometimes  acute  and  severe  conditions  of  anxiety  come  on.  In  other  cases,  again 
(the  agitated  or  manincal  fitnn  of  general  paralysis),  there  are  states  of  violent 
excitement,  in  wliich  the  patient  raves  loudly,  cries,  and  tries  to  destroy  whatever 
falls  in  his  way.  Such  states  sometimes  alternate  with  delusions  of  grandeur. 
Finally,  we  see  cases  of  patients — und  this  is  the  most  frequent  form — who,  in 
their  mental  relations,  present  simply  the  symptoms  of  a  mental  enfeeblement 
gradually  increasing  to  complete  dementia,  without  ever  showing,  in  any  notable 
form,  states  of  excitement,  the  development  of  delusions,  etc.  • 

While  the  intellectual  life  progresses  to  utter  ruin  in  the  ways  just  stated, 
the  physical  dif*tnrbanees  of  the  disease,  as  a  nile.  gradually  advance  from  bad 
to  worse.  In  many  cases  ataxia  of  the  extremities  develops,  and  also  loss  of 
sensibility  and  vesical  disturbance.'; — in  short,  the  symptoms  of  tabes.  In  these 
cases  the  tendon  reflexes  are  almost  always  lost,  and  the  pupils  are  often  inimohile. 
In  other  rarer  cases,  however,  there  is  actual  paralysis,  first  in  the  lower  and  then 
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in  the  upper  extremitiea.  In  these  cases  the  tendon  reflexes  are  often  incrci 
so  that  the  picture  of  "spastic  paralysis  "  develops.  Again,  in  other  cases  boQwr 
symptoms  appear,  such  as  disturbances  in  swallowing  or  masticatoTy  paralysis, 
and  also  ocular  paralyses,  usually  as  a  part  of  the  tabetic  symptom-complex,  etc. 

Peculiar  attacks,  which  are  omong^  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  are,  however,  of  special  interest,  and  Bometimes 
even  of  marked  importance  in  diagrnosis.  These  "  paralytic  attacks ''  in  their 
milder  degrees  sometimes  appear  even  in  comparatively  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. Then  they  usually  consist  of  attacks  of  vertigo,  an  obscuring  of  coDscioiW- 
ness.  or  even  a  loss  of  consciousness,  cominsr  on  quite  suddenly,  itnd  lastia^  from 
a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  they  are  not  infrequently  aSBOCiatod 
with  mild  hemiplegic  i>r  muuuplcgic  symptoms.  We  very  often  see,  besides  ibe 
vertigo,  a  temporary  feeling  of  weakness  Ln  the  right  arm,  associated  with  n 
marked  aphaaic  disturbance  of  speech.  To  this  there  is  often  added  some  aligbt 
twitching  in  the  affected  extremities  or  in  the  face.  In  the  further  course  of  the 
disease  the  attacks  usually  increase,  and  are  termed  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform 
paralytic  attacks,  according  as  the  conditions  of  paralysis  or  spasm  predominate. 
The  epileptiform  attarks  may  often  be  repeated  with  great  frequency^ — thirty  or 
forty  attacks  a  day  or  more- — during  which  time  the  patient  remains  in  an  uncon- 
scious state.  If  the  patients  gradii:illy  return  to  consciousness,  sometimes  only 
after  a  week  or  two,  we  very  often  see,  as  a  result  of  such  severe  attacks,  « 
permanent  impairment  of  the  general  condition,  an  increase  of  the  dementia,  etc. 

The  other  organs,  apart  from  the  nervous  system,  are  only  secondarily  impli- 
cated in  the  morbid  process.  It  may  be  mentioned  briefly  here  that  formerly,  for 
a  long  time,  stress  was  laid  upon  certain  changes  in  the  pulse,  the  pulsus  tardus 
especially  being  thought  to  be  characteristic :  but  the  numerous  investigations  of 
the  pulse  have  so  far  not  given  us  any  significant  or  sure  resultfi. 

The  temperature  ns  a  rule  is  approximatcSy  normal,  or  often  somewhat  fmh- 
normal,  but  very  marked  chiinges  in  the  temperature  occur  in  connection  with 
the  paralytic  attacks — sometimes  elevations  and  sometimes  very  deep  declines. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  disp.o.se  is  in  some  cases  only  a  few  months  (the 
"  galloping  "  form  of  geneml  paralysis),  usually  it  is  two  or  three  years,  and  some- 
times much  more.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  form  is  th.nt  in  which  there  is  veiy 
soon  a  marked  emaciation  and  a  rapid  loss  of  strength  as  a  result  of  the  sleeplesft- 
nesH,  the  constant  unrest,  and  the  refusal  of  food.  In  other  cases  death  ensue* 
from  the  gradual  and  general  loss  of  strength,  or  in  a  paralytic  attack ;  or.  finally, 
as  is  frerjuently  the  case,  from  the  onset  of  secondary  conditions,  such  as  severe 
bedsores,  pyelo-cystitis,  tuberculosis,  intestinal  diseases,  etc. 

Patholog^ical  Anatomy  and  Nature  of  the  Disease. — Considering  the  grent 
difficulty  of  an  accurHte  mlcnvscnpic  cxamiTiation  of  the  brain,  it  is  not  strung^ 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  pnthological  anatomy  of  general  paralysis  is  still  very 
defective.  If  we  except  occasional  iitimnteriol  changes  in  the  skull,  such  as 
hyperostoses  and  the  like,  or  in  the  mcTiinges,  such  ns  ha?matoma  of  the  dura  or 
::nndary  thickening  of  the  pia  over  atrophied  portions  of  the  brain,*  the  first 
riking  and  at  any  rate  mnst  important  anomaly  seems  to  be  the  atrophy  of  the 
brain  which  nff'V't'*  chiefly  the  nnterinr  linlf.  esjicciiilly  the  frontal  lobes.  In  this 
region  the  convolutions  are  verj'  much  diminished,  and  the  fissures  are  wide; 
the  weight  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  reduced  to  one  fourth  or 
one  third  of  the  normal.  If  we  examine  the  convolutions  microscopically  we  find 
thnt  the  diminution  of  tho  whole  organ  depends  chiefly  upon  a  loss  of  nervoiu 
elements.     The  cortex  usuall.v  shows  the  greatest  changes.    In  fresh  citses  wh 


•  f  .\n  nclht'sion  nf  tlif  pin  iiiiitor  to  tlii'  broiu  siiJwtflnpe  ih  vcr%'  oharBotcmtii-.     This  adht^ion  ntay  br 
BO  Hem  tlmt  bits  ottbe  cortex  art'  torn  sway  on  cndoavorhi(r  to  si-pamte  tlit  pia  from  the  l<ntiii. — K 1 
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sometimes  see  the  signs  of  a  mild  *'  inflammation  " — that  is.  we  find  vnscxilar  dila- 
tation and  little  disseminated  foci  of  round  cells  about  the  vessels,  but  the  chnngea 
in  the  nervous  elements  themselves  are  far  more  important,  and  consist  essen- 
tially of  a  degenerative  atrophy.  We  must  mention  especially  that  in  the  cortex 
of  the  frontal  lobes,  especially  marked  in  the  straight  convolution  and  in  the 
island  of  Reil,  and  also  in  other  portions,  we  can  make  out  with  certainty,  by  the 
ftid  of  good  methods  of  examination,  a  veiy  considerable  loss  of  the  fine  medullary 
neire-fibers,  mainly  those  which  run  parallel  with  the  surface,  and  hence  are 
termed  "  association-fibers  "  (Tuczek) ;  but  signs  of  degeneration  and  atrophy  are 
very  often  to  be  seen  in  the  ganglion-cella  tbemaelvea.  The  destruction  of  the 
nervous  elements  is  regarded  by  many  investigators  as  secondary,  since  they  lay 
the  chief  stress  upf>n  the  marked  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  numerous 
Bpider-cells,  or  thickening  of  the  vascular  walls,  which  are  almost  always  tci  be 
found  in  old  cases,  and  hence  they  speak  of  an  interstitial  encephalitis  (Mendel). 
We  ourselves,  with  Tuczekt  Wernicke,  and  others,  are  much  more  inclined  to  the 
theory  that  we  have  to  do  mainly  with  a  primary  process  of  degenerative  atrophy 
of  the  nerve-fibers  and  nerve-cells,  to  which  the  increase  of  the  connective  tissue 
is  only  a  secondary  addition. 

The  anatomical  affection  in  general  paralysis,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  cerebral  cortex.  Wo  can  often  make  nut  the  loss  of  fibers  in  the  deeper 
parts  also,  in  the  white  substance,  and  the  f'cntral  ganglia.  Thf  co-existing^ 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  first  accurately  described  by  Westphal,  and  since  then 
recognized  as  almost  constant,  are  of  especial  interest.  They  usually  consist  of 
fascicular  systemic  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  (the  pyramidal  tract),  or 
the  posterior  columns.  A  large  part  of  the  physical  diaturbanoes  of  general  para- 
lytica, such  as  tabetic  symptoms  or  spastic  paralysis  (vide  supra),  are  certainly 
due  not  to  the  cerebral  disease,  but  to  these  accompanying  changes  in  the  i^pinul 
cord. 

Accordingly,  wp  believe  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  pre,sent  knowledge,  we  can 
liest  conceive  tho  nature  of  irencnil  paralysis  in  the  following  way:  By  the  action 
of  certain  injurious  influonres,  which  usually  seem  to  stand  in  some  connection 
with  syphilis  (see  page  961),  there  is  a  gradually  progressive  destruction  of  nerve- 
tissue  in  the  most  diverse  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  clinical  symptoms 
must  naturally  differ  according  to  the  significance  and  function  of  the  affected 
fibers  or  cells.  As  a  rule,  certain  cortical  regions  of  the  cerebrum  are  first  dis- 
eased. The  disturbances  of  speech  are  probably  dependent  upon  the  loss  of  fibers 
in  the  left  island  of  Reil,  the  disturbances  of  intelligence  upon  the  destruction  of 
fibers  in  the  cortex.  Wo  may  also  make  out  corresponding  anatomical  changes, 
either  cerebral  or  spinal,  as  an  explanation  of  the  later  motor,  tabetic,  and 
other  symptoms:  but  in  many  cases  the  order  in  which  the  different  sections  are 
affected  varies  considerably.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous  section  (see  page  976) 
that  the  whole  process  may  begin  with  a  spinal  disease,  especi.nlly  tabes  dorsalis, 
to  which  the  paralysis  is  "added"  Inter;  but  we  must  understand  that  the  two 
conditions  are  whoHy  nnalognus  to  and  co-ordinate  with  pnrh  nth^r.  Both  are 
parts  of  the  same  dogenfrative  process,  which  can  accomplish  its  work  of  de- 
stniclion  in  the  niosit  divnrse  regions  of  the  nervous  systpm. 

No  coarse  anatomical  lesions  can  he  made  out,  as  a  rule,  to  explain  the  pnrn- 
lytic  attacks,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  depend,  at  least  in  great  part,  upon 
the  changes  in  the  r^otor  central  convolutions. 

Diagnosis. —  Sin(4>  the  diagnosis  of  beginning  general  paralysis  is  of  the  great- 
est practical  importance,  we  will  once  more  mention  briefly  all  those  symptoms 
which  are  especially  to  be  considered  in  diagnosis:  Striking  alteration  in  the 
nature  .and  tho  hrhavior.  rapid  iinl  motiveless  chnnge  in  the  disposition,  dis- 
turbances of  memory,  loss  of  intelligence  (failures  in  reckoning,  etc.),  the  char- 
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acteristic  chants  in  the  speech  and  handwriting,  nnd  finally  ihe  co-exisliDg 
somatic  symptoms:  inequality  of  the  piipib,  immobility  of  the  pupils,  loss,  or, 
more  rarely,  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  mild  paralytic  attacks,  such  ii* 
vertig'o,  disturbance  of  speech,  temporary  disturbam-e  of  motion  in  one  arm,  etc. 

We  would  also  mention,  as  especiully  comn^ion  and  disastrous  mistakes,  that 
the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  are  often  misunderstood  at  first,  and  are  re- 
frarded  as  the  signs  of  immorality,  the  failure  of  the  sense  of  duty,  etc.  It  also 
frequently  happens  that  general  paralysis  is  at  first  regarded  as  simple  neuras- 
thenia or  hyfjochoiidriasis,  and  treated  accordingly. 

As  a  rule,  general  parjilyais  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from  other  organic 
nervous  diseases  by  eareful  attention;  but  of  course  we  must  add  that  in  sonw 
cases  cerebral  tumors,  gummatous  processes,  and  especially  certain  cases  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  may  show  a  type  of  disease  very  like  general  paralysis.  We  should 
also  remember  that  gummatous  syphilis  may  be  combined  with  genuine  par- 
alytic symptoms  {vide  page  1128). 

Prog^tosis. — The  prognosis  of  general  paralysis,  like  that  of  all  chronic  degoi 
erative  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  is  wholly  unfavorable.     At  pr 
ent  we  know  of  only  a  small  and  decreasing  number  of  (doubtful)  recoveries,  bi 
there  are  many  cases  where  there  is  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  condittoa,  a 
**  remission,"  sometimes  of  a  considerable  degree  and  lasting  a  long  time.    The 
earlier  the  patient  comes  under  proper  care  and  treatment  the  sooner  may  we  hop*| 
for  such  a  favorable  turn.     Of  course,  as  we  have  said,  relapses  of  the  disease  ul' 
most  always  come  on  later.     Those  cases  especially  are  to  be  regarded  as  uorl 
favorable  in  which  frequent  paralytic  attacks  come  on  early,  in  which  other ' 
physical  symptoms,  especially  of  a  spinal  natiire,  soon  set  in,  and  in  which  the 
whole  nutrition  of  the  body  rap»idly  suiTcrs. 

Treatment, — As  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized,  the  first  and  imperativelj 
necessary  injunction  must  be  to  remove  the  patient  from  all  physical  and  inlftl- 
lectual  exertion  as  well  as  from  all  mental  excitement.  The  patient  must  thi're- 
fore,  if  possible,  withdraw  from  business,  which  up  to  that  time  he  may  have  tried 
to  carry  on.  His  methods  of  life  and  his  diet  must  be  regulated,  and  every  excess 
must  be  forbidden.  For  the  cases  which  even  at  first  are  associated  with  stale** 
of  great  mental  excitement,  the  commitment  to  a  proper  asylum  is  often  ra<isi 
urgently  to  be  recommended,  while  for  cases  that  during  their  course  show  simple 
raentol  weakness,  care  at  home  is  oftf  n  sufficient.  Only  by  a  timely  recognition 
of  the  disease  and  by  adopting  the  appropriate  measures  can  the  patient's  relative? 
be  spared  the  many  disagreeable  experiences  which  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
ensue. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  itself,  we  should  advise  inunctiin 
with  mercurial  ointment,  especially  if  we  can  discover  a  previous  syphilitic  infc-o 
tion.  As  a  rule,  we  ought  not  to  expect  much  success  from  this  any  more  than 
in  tabes  (see  page  978),  but  we  may  perhaps  check  the  advance  of  the  disease. 
We  should  therefore  try  the  antisyphilitic  treatment  chiefly  in  thfe  initial  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  also  in  the  cases  where  the  suspicion  that  there  is  also  gum- 
matous syphilis  is  justified.  We  may  combine  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of 
potiissium  with  the  inunction. 

Furthennore.  wo  shpuM  try  tepid  b^ths.  with  cool  sponging,  and  also  a  cantioii 
application  of  electricity  (galvanization  of  the  head  and  spinal  cord),  and  pi 
scribe  internal  remedies,  especially  ergot ine.    We  need  not  go  more  fully  her« : 
the  numerous  symptomatic  details. 
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Etiology  and  Pathology. — Repeated  mention  has  been  made  in  preceding 
chapters  of  the  occurrence  of  iropsy  in  the  ventricles  as  a  sequel  to  other  cerebral 
diseases,  such  as  meningitis  and  tumors.  Besides  this  "secondary  hydro- 
cephalus/' a  eolleetiwn  uf  fluid  in  the  ventricles  may  be  a  symptom  of  an  appar- 
ently idiopathic  primary  disease.  This  is  observed  most  of  all  in  the  newborn, 
or  at  least  in  young  children. 

Little  is  known  with  certainty  about  the  causes  of  chronic  hydrncephalus.  The 
assumption  is  very  frequently  made  that  the  condition  is  the  result  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricle,  which  itself  occurs  either  before  birth  or 
very  sonn  after,  but  the  autopsy  often  fails  to  support  this  idea.  Our  knowledge 
is  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  stasis  due  to  mechanical  obstruction 
(obliteration  of  the  foramen  of  Mngendie,  etc.).  Syphilis,  dninkenneaa  in  the 
progenitors,  etc,  have  been  regarded  as  predisposing  causes;  whether  justly  or 
not,  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  the  disease  has  attacked 
several  children  of  a  single  family. 

The  moat  important  physical  sign  of  hydrocephalus  in  children  is  enlargement 
of  the  head.  The  circumference  of  the  skull  may  even  in  the  first  year  of  life  be 
sixty  to  eighty  centimetres.  Usually  the  frontal  bones  and  the  parietal  eminences 
are  especially  prominent.  The  cranium  becomes  gradually  almist  as  thin  and 
translucent  as  paper.  The  foiitanolles  and  sutures  gape  widel.'' .  The  br.'iin  is 
flattened  out,  so  as  to  seem  almost  like  a  bug,  filled  with  the  hydrtcophaliu  fluid. 
In  well-marked  cases  the  entire  thickness  of  the  hemispheres  is  frequently  not 
mnre  than  an  inch.  The  space  within,  containing  the  serous  effusion,  represents 
the  enormously  distended  ventricles,  particularly  the  lateral  ventricles,  tilthough 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  are  quite  often  distended  also.  The  walls  of  the 
ventricles  are  often  strewn  with  minute  granulations,  or  they  present  a  reticular 
hypertrctphy.  The  hydrncephalic  fluid  usually  has  the  appearance  of  colorless 
serum,  and  contains  n  very  slight  amount  rtf  nlhumen.  if  any.  The  specific  grav- 
ity is  about  1004  to  lUOG.  The  fiiiKumt  of  fluid  may  be  a  quart  or  morj^:  but,  of 
course,  there  is  a  grejit  variation  in  this  respect  iu  different  cases. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  ussociated  with  other  peculiarities  or  de- 
fects in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  which  we  can  not  mention  here. 

Clinical  History.- — Sometimes  a  child  is  born  with  hydrocephalus  so  far  devel- 
oped as  to  occasion  dystocia.  Usually,  however,  the  parents  imtieo  nothing  pecul- 
iar about  the  child  for  some  weeks.  Then  they  are  alarmed  by  the  gradual  swell- 
ing of  the  head.  As  a  basis  for  determining  abnormal  size,  we  may  mention  th;it 
under  normal  cnnditioiis  the  circumference  of  the  head  at  birth  is  about  thirty-five 
to  forty  centimetres,  at  the  end  of  a  year  about  forty-five  centimetres,  and  from 
that  age  to  puberty  there  is  a  gradual  approach  to  a  circumference  of  about  fifty 
centimetres.  The  possible  dimensions  in  chronic  hydroccph:\his  have  been  already 
stated.  The  increase  in  circumference  is  often  quite  rapid,  amounting  iu  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  one  or  two  centimetres.  Usually  the  swelling  is  tol- 
erably symmetrical;  but  sometimes  the  greater  increase  is  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  making  the  skull  dolichocephalic.  At  times  the  rate  of  expansion  may 
be  particularly  rapid,  and  then  at  other  times  it  may  seem  to  be  suspended.  That 
the  fontanelles  and  sutures  remain  widely  open  has  already  been  mentioned; 
sometimes  it  is  even  possible  to  get  fluctuation  through  them.  An  intravascular 
murmur  can  now  and  then  be  heard  in  the  head,  but  it  has  no  great  importance 
with  regard  to  diagnosis.  The  veins  are  often  so  greatly  distended  as  to  form 
72 
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a  bluiah  network  underneath  the  scalp.  The  face  remains  small,  in  striking 
traat  with  the  groat,  heavy  cranial  portion  of  the  head.  The  head  almost  alwiji 
hangs  over  forward,  from  its  own  weight.  The  eyes  generally  look  down,  partly  be- 
cause the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  depressed,  and  partly  because  of  impairment  of  the 
nervous  supply  to  the  motorea  oculi. 

A  very  important  symptom  is  the  defective  intellectual  development  of  hydro- 
cephalic children.  They  can  not  learn  to  talk  well,  if  at  all.  If  they  play,  it 
is  in  a  silly  manner.  They  can  not  concentrate  their  attention  upon  anything, 
and  they  are  heedless  and  dirty.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  sometimes, 
in  spite  of  considerable  hydrocephalus,  the  patient  now  and  then  evinces  an  unex- 
pected activity  of  mind — thus,  he  gradually  becomes  able  to  disting-uish  the  differ- 
ent objects  and  individuals  about  him. 

There  is  almost  invariably  motor  disturbance  also.  The  leg^,  mure  rarvly  the 
arma,  are  decidedly  paretic,  or  there  may  be  even  complete  paraplegia.  There  are 
usually  spastic  symptoms  and  increased  tendon  reflexes.  Few  patients  learn  to 
walk  or  stand  alone.  The  arms  seldom  present  any  great  paresis,  hut  their  move- 
ments often  betray  an  awkwardness  and  uncertainty  suggestive  of  ataxia.  It  i* 
noteworthy  that  sensation  almost  alwaj-s  remains  intact;  at  least  the  patient 
reacts  vigorously  to  the  prick  of  a  pin,  etc.  Of  the  special  senses,  sight  is  most 
frequently  affected;  choked  di.sk  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  have  been  observed 
repeatedly.  Symptoms  of  motor  irritation  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  siich 
as  general  convulsions  and  spasm  of  the  glottis.  General  nutrition  is  pretty  veil 
maintained  in  many  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  hydrocephalic  children  are  atrophic  and 
ill  developed. 

The  chronic  hydrocephalus  of  children  almost  always  terminates  unfavoraWj- 
Only  a  few  patients  8un.'ive  the  fifth  year,  although  now  and  then  striking  excep- 
tions occur.  Death  is  generally  ihe  result  of  marasmuj?;  or  a  convulsive  seixttxe 
may  prove  fatal.  The  possibility  of  recovery  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Tie 
progress  of  the  disease  may,  however,  be  arrested,  and  the  child  continue  for  yean 
in  stalit  quo. 

Hydrocephalus  in  adults  is  a  very  rare,  chronic,  and  apparently  idiopathic  dif 
ease.  Its  cause  again  is  assumed  to  be  chronic  inflammation  of  tJie  ventriculaT' 
ependyma  feo-called  meninqilis  serosa  ventriculorum).  The  symptoms  are  some- 
times very  like  those  of  a  tumor  of  the  brain  (with  predominant  general  ^ymp- 
loms),  niid  sometimes  there  is  a  remnrkable  absence  of  characteristic  cerebnl 
disturbance,  except  that  spastic  paralysis  of  the  extremities  {compare  page  1012) 
is  gnulually  developed. 

Diagnosis. — A  pronounced  case  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  can  be  recognised 
without  ditEculty,  inasmuch  as  the  excessive  size  of  the  head  betrays  the  diseasfl 
upon  the  first  glance.  Less  extreme  cases  may  indeed  be  somewhat  obscure,  and 
we  have  especially  to  avoid  confounding  the  condition  in  question  with  rachitic 
enlargement  of  the  skull.  We  should  always,  therefore,  take  into  consideration 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  presence  or  absence  of  motor  disturbance-s,  and  othef 
similar  symptoms,  as  well  as  (he  cniniiil  i>rculinrities.  In  the  hydrooephalu?  ol 
adults  there  is  often  no  enlargement  whatpver.  so  thtit  a  diagnosis  can  hardly  ev« 
be  made  p4»silively. 

Treatment. — Thus  far,  no  remedy  has  been  applied  with  success  in  chrmiii 
hydrocephalus.  The  following  may  be  tried:  Applications  of  mepcurial  oinh 
nient  and  of  tincture  nf  iodine  to  the  scalp,  method'icnl  compression  of  the  skuO; 
and  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  The  hydrocephalic  fluid  has  often  been  dmwB 
off,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  tapping,  but  only  rarely  with  permanent  succes.<j, 
usually  with  merely  temporary  benefit,  if  any.  Quincke  was  the  first  to  sui 
drawing  off  tho  hydn»ceplialic  fluid  by  so-called  lumbar  puncture;  that  is,  punctu 
of  the  vertebral  canal.     This  can  be  done  most  easily  in  the  region  of  the 
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third,  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  Some  favorable  results  from  this  method  have 
been   reported. 

In  most  cases  we  confine  ourselves  to  purely  symptomatic  treatment,  apd  to 
recommending  intelligent  care  for  the  child. 

■  In  18«1,  Meniere,  a  French  physician,  first  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  affec- 
H  tion  which  may  be  apparently  primary  or  may  result  from  chronic  aural  disease 
^    and  which  is  characterized  mainly  by  excessive  vertigf)  and  loud  tinnitus  aurium. 

At  first  the  symptoms  appear  in  distinct  paroxysms.  These  are  ushered  in  by  a 
shrill  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  is  often  compared  to  the  whistling  of  a  locomotive, 
and  which  is  perceived  in  but  one  ear.  At  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  comes  on 
a  very  pronounced  dizziness,  of  a  unique  sort.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  as  if  his 
whole  body  were  moving,  as  if  he  were  falling  forward  or  were  whirling  around. 

■  Consciousness  is  unimpaired,  but  the  patient  feels  wretched,  the  skin  is  pale  and 
cool,  and  the  face  is  bathed  in  cold  perspiration.  Frequently  there  is  vomiting 
toward  the  close  of  the  attack.  The  first  paroxysms  are  of  brief  duration.  As 
the  disease  progresses  the  attacks  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  at  last 
the  vertigo  may  be  constant,  being  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient  and  perhaps 
confining  hira  to  bed.     Even  now  there  are  occasional  paroxysmal  exacerbations 

•  of  the  disorder,  usually  ushered  in  by  the  shrill  timiilus.  The  tokens  of  chronic 
aural  disease  on  one  side,  or  loss  frequently  on  both  aides,  also  persist.  Some- 
times there  is  purulent  otorrha?n;  often  the  aural  speculum  reveals  lesions  of 
I  the  drum  or  of  the  middle  ear;  and  almost  invariably  there  is  more  or  less  deaf- 
ness on  the  affected  side.  This  condition  may  persist  for  years,  until  finally  it 
ceases  of  its  own  accord,  after  the  dcflfness  on  that  aide  becomes  complete. 
The  apoplectiform  occurrence  of  Meniere's  symptom-complex  in  persons  whose 
ears  were  previously  healthy  is  especially  characteristic  and  interesting,  but  very 
rare.  The  disease  begins  suddenly,  or  at  least  very  acutely,  with  an  attack  of  ver- 
tigo or  with  loss  of  consciousness.  In  a  very  short  time  total  deafness  sets  in, 
with  extreme  tinnitus,  vertigo,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  case,  a  very  unsteady 
gait  (as  in  cerebellar  ataxia).     In  such  cases  we  may  suspect  an  effusion  of  blood 

I  into  the  labyrinth;  but  there  may  also  bf.  perhaps,  an  acute  inflammatory  process. 
Later  the  symptoms  may  gradually  become  less  severe,  but  there  is  hardly  ever 
complete  recovery. 
We  possess  scanty  information  as  to  the  origin  of  these  subjective  phenomena. 
That  they  are  due  to  n  diseasic  of  the  internal  ear  (labyrinth)  can  scarcely  be 
doubtcH ;  and  it  is  further  probable  that  in  every  case  the  vestibular  nerve  and  the 

■  semicircular  canals  are  involved.  Numerous  experimental  investigations  have 
H  demonstrated  that  these  last-named  structures  bear  a  part  in  maintaining  the 
H  equilibrium  of  the  body.  Acquaintance  with  this  variety  of  vertigo  is  valuable 
H  to  a  iicr\^ous  specialist,  inasmuch  as  Meniere's  disease  has  been  more  than  once 
^    confounded  with  epilepsy  or  disease  of  the  cerebellum  and  other  parts  of  the 

brain.     On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  we  must  also  add  that  purely  neurasthenic 

and  hysterical  conditions  may  sometimes  simulate  the  t^-pe  of  Meniere's  disease 

very  perfectly,  so  that  a  correct  diagnosis  often  can  not  be  made  until  the 
patient  has  been  carefully  observed  for  a  long  time. 
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Treatment  is  not  wholly  unavailing.  Charcot  has  discovered  that  the  persist- 
ent use  of  quinine  gives  great  relief — at  least  in  many  cases — and  it  may  even  com- 
pletely cure  the  disease.  Eight  to  fifteen  grains  (granmie  0.5-1)  of  quinine 
should  be  given  daily,  in  two  or  three  doses,  and  continued  for  at  least  severtl 
weeks.  Persevering  galvanic  treatment  (anode  to  the  ear,  cathode  to  the  back  of 
the  neck)  also  seems  to  us  to  be  at  times  of  decided  service.  The  particukn  of 
such  special  treatment  of  the  ear  as  may  be  necessary  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
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EPILEPSY 

(Falling  Si^nt**.     Morbug Mcxr) 

Mitiologj. — Epilepsy  is  a  peculiar  dieeaae  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  the 
main  symptom  of  which  is  paroxj'smal  loss  of  consciousness.  In  typical  cases 
the  unconsciousness  is  associated  with  violent  general  convulsions;  but  there  are 
many  anomalous  and  rudimentary  forms  of  epilepsy  without  any  symptoms  of 
motor  irritation.  "  Genuine  epilepsy  "  ia  a  functional  neurosis — that  is,  with  our 
present  means  of  investigation  we  can  discover  no  constant  objective  lesion  of  the 
nervous  system  as  its  basis.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  attacks  similar  to  those  tif 
true  epilepsy  not  infrequently  occur  in  the  course  of  tumor,  syphilis,  and  other 
diseases  which  do  present  un  anatomical  lesion ;  but  such  attacks  are  merely  symp- 
tomatic, and  are  therefore  termed  "  epileptiform,"  in  distinction  from  the  genuine 
epileptic  paroxysms. 

Of  the  actual  causes  of  epilepsy  we  know  nothing.  We  are  acquainted  only 
with  certain  factors  which  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  are 
to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  predisposing  or  exciting  causes.  Heredity  is  decid- 
edly the  most  important  of  these.  About  one  third  of  all  cases  of  epilepsy  occur 
in  persons  who  have  inherited  a  nervous  diathesis,  and  one  or  more  of  whose  blood- 
relations  have  suflFered  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  should  not  be 
understood  that  we  must  find  other  cases  of  genuine  epilepsy  in  the  family,  in 
order  to  establish  the  fact  of  congenital  predisposition.  The  question  is  merely 
whether  the  ancestors  have  exhibited  a  general  tendency  to  nervous  disease.  The 
more  accurate  and  careful  our  investigations,  the  oftener  do  we  find  among  the 
relatives  of  the  patient  instances  of  nervous  trouble — sometimes  genuine  epilepsy, 
sometimes  insanity,  hysteria,  or  general  "  nervousness."  Of  course  these 
"  nervous  families  "  present,  besides  those  that  are  actually  ill,  others  who  are 
more  or  less  peculiar  and  odd,  and  yet  others  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents, 
although  frequently  somewhat  ill-balanced.  It  is  said  that  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  related  to  each  other  are  somewhat  predisposed  to  epilepsy,  as  well  as  to 
other  nervous  diseases;  but  certainly  this  factor  is  very  rarely  of  importance. 
Perhaps  drunkenness  in  the  parents  is  somewhat  more  prejudicial  in  this  regard. 
It  is  said  to  have  hnpn  repeatedly  observed  that  children  begotten  while  the  father 
was  intoxicated  became  epileptic. 

There  are  other  influences  which  are  assumed  to  have  setiological  importance, 
but  whether  justly  or  not  is  difficult  to  decide.  Alcoholic  excesses  can  seldom  act 
in  this  way  (although  epilepsy  is  said  to  attack  absinthe-drinkers  in  France  quite 
frequently).  Venereal  excesses  probably  have  still  less  importance.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  infrequently  excesses  in  these  directions  are  the 
result  of  neurotic  tendencies  already  existing.  Syphilis  has  no  direct  connection 
with  genuine  epilepsy.  Epileptiform  convulsions  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  symp- 
tomatic of  syphilis,  being  due  to  the  cerebral  lesion  caused  by  this  latter  disease. 
Certain  factors  may  determine  the  onset  of  epilepsy,  although  they  can  not  be 
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said  to  cause  the  disease  (except  the  symptomatic  epilepsy  which  develojvs  after 
a  previous  eneephalitia).  Such  are  over-exortion  of  mind  or  body,  repealed  eni<>- 
tiona!  ilisturbance,  certain  general  conditions  of  the  system,  such  as  umemia  or 
malnutrition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  plethora  on  the  other;  and,  in  particular, 
acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  gastric  diseases.  [The 
individual  attack  is  often  brought  on  by  some  disturbance  of  digestion  or  indis- 
cretion in  diet. — K.]  Another  important  point  is  that  the  first  attack  is  some- 
times broug'ht  on  by  great  mental  excitement,  especially  fright.  But  here,  toOr^n 
it  is  probable  that  the  terror  is  merely  the  exciting  cause,  a  tendency  to  the  diseasfl^^f 
already  pre-existing.  We  must  also  be  on  our  guard  against  confounding  genuine 
epilepsy  with  the  convulsive  form  of  hysteria  (q.  v.),  which  very  frequently  de- 
velops after  fright. 

In  some  instances  there  is  an  evident  connection  between  epilepsy  and  a  pre- 
vious injury  lu  the  skull  at  birth  or  from  a  fall,  or  blow,  etc.  At  a  certain 
interval  after  the  trauma,  attacks  begin  which  seem  precisely  like  those  of  genu- 
ine epilepsy.  This  is  known  as  "  traumatic  epilepsy."  These  are  not  cases  of  geoQ- 
ine  epilepsy,  however,  inasmuch  as  there  is  really  some  anatomical  lesion  of  the 
cortex  cerebri  which,  in  some  way  as  yet  unknown,  causes  irritation  of  the  motor 
centers  of  the  cortex  {vide  infra).  It  is  often  the  case  that  this  variety  of 
epileptiform  attacks  is  peculiar  in  that  the  convulsions  are  at  first  unilateral,  or 
confined  to  a  single  limb,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  injury  in  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere. 

''  Reflex  epilepsy  "  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  name  is  applied  to  cases 
where  each  convulsive  attack  seems  to  be  excited  by  reflex  influences  originating 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  body.  Most  cases  have  followed  injury  of  peripheral 
nerve  trunks  (retained  splinters,  or  scars),  and  have  ceased  upon  removal  of 
the  exciting  cause.  Other  causes  are  new  growths  in  the  nerves,  foreign  bodies 
in  the  ear,  otitis,  intestinal  parasites,  and,  apparently,  diseases  of  the  female 
sexual  organs.  It  seems  probable  that  sufferers  from  these  attacks  have  had 
a  tendency  to  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  We  must  hesitate  to  rank  re- 
flex epilepsy  in  the  same  class  with  the  genuine  form.  The  whole  subject  of 
"  reflex  epilepsy  "  needs  a  new  and  thorough  investigation.  It  has  been  in  the 
past  so  often  confounded  with  hysterical  ("  traumatic-hysterical ")  attacks,  tiuit 
we  are  personally  disposed  to  doubt  the  occurrence  of  any  real  reflex  epilepsy. 

Both  the  traumatic  and  the  reflex  varieties  of  epilepsy  have  repeatedly  been 
the  object  of  experimental  investigation.  Browu-Sequiird  lias  shown,  by  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  that  epilepsy  can  be  excited  in  rabbits  by  injuries  to  the 
medulla,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  sciatic,  as  well  as  other  peripheral  nerves.  A 
certain  time  after  the  operation  the  animals  undergo  spontaneous  convulsive 
paroxysms.  These  occur  at  frequent  intervals  and  for  a  long  time,  and  they  may 
be  voluntarily  excited  at  any  time  by  irritation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  skin 
called  the  "epileptogenous  zone."  An  interesting  observation  in  this  connection 
has  be«n  made  by  Brown -Sequard,  which  is  that  sometimes  the  progeny  of  these 
animals,  who  have  been  made  epileptic,  suffer  from  spontaneous  epilepsy.  West- 
phal  induced  epilepsy  in  guinea-pigs  by  blows  upon  the  skull.  Immediately  after 
the  blow  general  convulsions  occurred,  but  soon  entirely  ceased.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, there  were  repeated  epileptiform  attacks.  Westphal  thought  that  the  cau=!n- 
tive  lesion  in  these  instances  was  the  minute  htemorrhngi^s  which  were  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  division  of  the  cord  and  in  the  medulla. 

Thes€  and  other  experiments,  which  will  be  spoken  of  later,  interesting  as  th«J 
may  be  in  themselves,  have  contributed  absolutely  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
genuine  epilepsy.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  assume  that 
there  is  a  congenital,  abnormal  predisposition  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its 
motor  centers,  but  the  nature  of  this  predisposition  is  still  wholly  unknown. 
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[Various  writers  have  maintained  that  the  epileptic  attack  was  due  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  toxic  products  in  the  blood — in  iimny  cases  an  auto-intoxication  from 
intestinal  disturbances.  An  increa&e  in  the  toxicity  of  the  uriue  has  been  noticed 
before  the  attack,  and  the  attack  may  sometimes  be  provoked  by  the  ingestion  of 
certain  toxic  substances.  The  toxic  origin  of  the  trouble,  however,  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished.— K.] 

Clinical  History. — In  describing  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  we  shall  first  con- 
sider the  various  forms  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  then  describe  the  general 
course  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  fully  developed  epileptic  paroxysm  is  usually  described,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  cleamesjs,  as  made  up  of  several  stages.  First  is  the  prodromal  stage, 
or,  according  to  Galen's  expresaiou.  atill  in  vogue,  the  stage  of  the  epileptic  aura 
(aMra  =  breath).  Not  infrequently,  however,  there  is  no  aura  whatever,  the  con- 
vulsinns  fuming  on  without  warning;  but  in  many  cases  the  prodromata  are 
well  marked,  and  are  rejjeated  with  noticeable  regularity  and  similarity  before 
each  iuiltvidual  attack,  although  the  different  cases  of  epilepsy  differ  greatly  as 
to  the  special  plienomena  of  the  aura  occurring  in  each. 

The  best  manner  in  which  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  aura  is  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  nervous  phenomena,  whether  sensory,  motor,  vaso-motor, 
or  psychical.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  sensory.  Here 
■we  have  peculiar  parajsthesias  beginning  in  the  arm  or  leg,  or  perhaps  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  and  thence  usually  "  mounting  to  the  head."  It 
is  seldom  that  the  peculiar  sensation  is  actually  likf  a  "breath"  or  puff  of  air. 
The  aura  which  proceeds  from  the  epigastrium  is  sometimes  associated  with  a 
very  disagreeable  feeling  of  oppression  and  anxiety,  and  often  also  with  nausea 
and  vomiting.  The  aura  may  be  referred  to  the  nerves  of  si>ecial  sense.  In  cer- 
tain instances  the  patient  perceives  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  he  likens  to  some 
familiar  one.  An  aura  of  taste  also  occurs,  hut  it  is  very  rare.  An  optical  aura 
is  much  more  frequent,  consisting  of  a  subjective  sensation  of  color  or  light  (usu- 
ally a  sensation  of  red  appears  first),  of  an  apparent  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
size  of  surrounding  objects,  or  finally  of  actual  hallucinations  of  vision,  such  as 
beholding  all  sorts  of  human  or  brute  shapes.  An  auditory  aiira  is  not  very 
rare:  it  produces  a  sudden  feeling  of  deufness  in  one  car,  or  various  subjective 
sounds,  like  whistling,  humming,  roaring,  etc. 

The  motor  aura  takea  the  form  of  mild  premonitory  contractions,  affecting  the 
head,  face,  arm,  or  leg.  There  may  be  aphasic  disturbance  at  the  same  time;  or 
we  may  observe  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  unstriped  muscles  (.strangling,  or 
a  desire  to  go  to  stool).  Sonietinies  there  are  prodromal  vaso-motor  phenomena, 
where  the  aura  ccinsists  of  a  sensation  of  cold  or  warmth,  often  associated  with 
excessive  pallor  or  redness  of  the  face  or  hands.  An  attack  may  be  ushered  in  by 
ohillinesfl,  i>erspiration,  or  palpitation. 

Finally,  the  name  of  psychiesd  aura  is  applier]  to  those  initial  symptoms  which 
consist  of  vertigo,  confusion  of  thought,  or  other  pronounced  disorders  of  con- 
sciousness. A  particularly  frequent  form  for  this  to  assume  is  excessive  mental 
unefiiiness  and  excitement.  We  may  also  add  that  various  forms  of  aura  are  not 
infrequently  seen  in  combination. 

The  aura  lasts  sometimes  only  a  few  seconds.  It  may  persist  long  enough  for 
the  patient,  who  knows  from  experience  what  is  coming,  to  lie  down  or  take 
other  precautionary  measures  (vide  infra).  In  some  few  cases  the  aura  may  last 
hours,  and  even  days.  This  is  especially  t"i*^  "^f  ^^^  psychical  variety.  Some- 
times the  aura  passes  away  without  being  succeeded  by  any  true  epileptic  fit;  but 
it  ia  usually  followed  by  the  second  stage  of  the  attack — the  convulsive  stage. 

The  convulsive  stage  of  the  epileptic  attack  almost  invariably  begins  abruptly. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  aura,  or  only  a  very  brief  one,  before  the  patient  falls  suddenly 
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to  the  grouud,  usually  ou  his  face,  although  sometimes  on  the  side  or  back.  Con- 
sciousness is  entirely  suspended.  losenBihility  is  complete,  and  often  the  patient 
sustains  severe  injury  from  his  fall.  Some  patients  utter  a  loud  "epileptic  cry" 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  but  they  are  already  entirely  unconscious. 

The  convulsive  attack  begins  with  a  brief  period  of  general  tonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles.  Tlie  head  is  usuaUy  strongly  extended,  the  teeth  are  pressed  firmly 
together^  the  trunk  is  curved  backward  in  opisthotonos,  the  extremities  are  ei- 
tended,  and  the  fingers  are  clenched  over  the  flexed  thumb.  Inasmuch  as  the 
respiratory  muscles  punieipate  in  the  seizure,  breathing  stops,  and  the  original 
pallor  of  the  face  soon  gives  place  to  deep  cyanosis.  This  general  tonic  convul- 
sion ordinarily  is  but  brief,  perhaps  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds.  It  is  followed  by 
the  second  period  of  the  convulsive  stage — that  of  the  clonic  convulsions.  The 
facial  muscles  now  exhibit  the  most  violent  contortions;  the  ej^'eballs  roll,  or  oc- 
casionally present  a  conjugate  deviation  toward  one  side;  the  tongue  is  thrust 
out  and  retracted  convulsively;  the  head  Iteats  violently  against  the  floor;  and 
the  muscles  of  the  nrms,  legs,  and  trunk  undergo  the  severest  clonic  spasms.  The 
pupils  are  probably  contracted  for  a  short  time  at  first,  but  during  the  convulsive 
stage  they  are  widely  dilated  and  do  not  react  at  all.  The  pulse  is  somewhat  accel- 
erated, but  not  greatly.  The  temperature  is  normal,  or  elevated  a  small  fraction 
of  a  degree.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  still  suspended  directly  after  an  attack; 
but  the  tendon  reflexes  are  generally  somewhat  exaggerated,  although  sometime 
they  also  are  diminished  or  absent.  Not  infrequently  an  involuntary  dejection 
takes  place  during  the  fit,  or  the  bladder  is  emptied;  iind  in  men  there  may  be  a 
seminal  emission.  During  these  violent  convulsions  the  htxly  is  often  severely 
injured.  The  tongue  is  frequently  bitten.  The  face,  which  is  usually  pale  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  becomes  extremely  cyanotic.  The  veins  in  the  neck  are 
distended,  and  the  venous  stasis  is  so  extreme  that  sometimes  minute  hsemor- 
rhages  occur  into  the  conjunctiva,  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  other  parts. 

The  convulsive  stage  usually  lasts  several  minutes.  Then  the  contraction* 
cease,  often  after  a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh;  and  the  patient  passes  into  the  third 
stage  of  post-epileptic  coma.  He  lies  unconscious,  but  his  respiration  grows 
quiet,  and  the  cyanosis  vanishes.  Gradually  the  coma  yields  to  slumber,  which 
may  persist  for  some  hours;  but  some  patients  remain  only  a  verj'  brief  time  in 
this  stage,  and  recover  from  their  attack  with  surprising  rapidity-  It  is.  however, 
not  infrequently  the  case  that  for  some  days  after-pains  are  felt;  there  are  head- 
ache, languor,  and  exhaustion,  and  mental  despondency  and  irritobility.  For 
some  time  there  may  be  severe  pain  in  the  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the 
trunk.  There  may  be  slight  paresis  of  one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  body  after  an 
attack,  but  this  speedily  vanishes  again  in  cases  of  pure  epilepsy.  In  the  first 
urine  passed  after  the  seizure  is  often  found  a  trace  of  albumen,  and  perhaps  a  few 
hyaline  casts.  Not  infrequently  there  is  also  decided  polyuria  for  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  fit.  AltH' st  always  after  recovery  of  consciousness  there  is  no 
recollection  of  what  has  happened,  or  it  is  very  imperfect.  On  careful  investiga- 
tion we  often  find  that  the  memory  of  events  immediately  preceding  the  nttnck 
(for  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  before)  has  also  entirely  disappeared.  A 
student,  for  example,  who  had  an  epileptic  attack  at  the  author's  clinique,  later 
had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  how  he  came  to  the  clinique  or  of  what  he  haJ 
seen  or  heard  there  before  his  attack.  In  a  few  cases  (especially  after  traumatic 
epilepsy)  this  retrograde  amnesia  may  extend  over  a  much  longer  period. 

2.  The  Milder,  Rudimeniary  Forma  of  Epileptic  Seizure.  Petit  Mai. — Be- 
sides these  violent  paroxysms  just  delineated  ("  grand  tnal  "),  there  are  very  often 
witnessed  in  epilepsy  milder  attacks  of  so-called  '*  petit  mat."  Sometimes  there 
is  only  a  transitory  dizziness,  or  slight  faintness,  or  perhaps  a  brief  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, but  without  aeoompflnying  symptoms  of  motor  irritation.     These 
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milder  attacks  niny  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  an  aura.  Cases  have  been  repeat- 
edly seen  where  the  patient  suddenly  pauses  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  card- 
playing,  piano-playing,  or  other  occupation,  stares  absently  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  equal  abruptness,  goes  on  with  what  he  wu.s  doing^.  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  other  instiuicea  the  patient  pursues  his  occupation  during  this 
brief  suspension  of  consciousness.  For  example,  if  seized  while  upon  the  street, 
he  walks  on  meehnnically,  but  takes  the  wrong  turning,  or  goes  into  a  strange 
house,  when  suddenly  he  comes  to  himself  and  wonders  to  find  himself  where  he 
ia.  Cases  of  "  sudden  somnolence  "  are  also  almost  all  of  them  ascribable  to  epi- 
lepsy. There  are  all  sorts  of  transitional  forms  between  the  slight  attack  of 
vertigo  and  the  tj-pical  epileptic  fit.  Not  infrequently  the  patient  falls  down 
unconscious,  but  he  has  only  a  slight  twitching  of  the  face  or  arm,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  is  entirely  himself  again.  Very  often,  especially  in  children,  the  attack 
consists  of  a  short,  piercing  cry,  loss  of  consciousness,  a  few  convulsive  movements 
of  the  arms — and  in  a  few  seconds  all  is  over.  Such  attacks  come  on  in  the  day- 
time and  often  in  the  night  as  well.  In  other  patients  the  attacks  consist  of  sud- 
den pallor,  springing  to  the  feet,  rushing  to  the  door,  the  ejaculation  of  some  short 
words,  etc.  In  short,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  all  the  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  rudimentary  and  atypical  opileptic  attacks;  but  persons  who  suffer 
from  such  slight  attack«i  not  infrequently  have  perfectly  typical  and  fully  devel- 
oped epileptic  attacks  besides,  and  this  is  of  especial  importance  in  diagnosis. 

[The  medico-legal  bearings  nf  epilepsy,  in  its  mild  as  well  as  in  its  severe  form, 
are  very  important,  but  they  cnn  be  only  alluded  to  here.] 

3.  Epileptoid  Conditions  (Epileptic  Equivalents). — Cases  of  petit  mal  are  gen- 
erally rudimentary  forms  of  the  typical  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  consist  merely 
of  a  simple  impairment  of  consciousness,  possibly  associated  with  slight  motor 
symptoms;  but  in  the  epiloptoid  state  the  characteristic  features  of  the  typical 
epileptic  attaf^k  are  quite  subordinate.  The  disturbance  is  paroxysmal,  and  it  can 
often  Ih!  shown  (o  bo  couneftpcl  with  genuine  epileptic  seizures,  else  its  undoubted 
relation  to  epilepsy  would  never  have  been  recognized.  The  greatest  practical  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  "psychical  equivalents  of  epilepsy"  ('Samt).  These  are 
attacks  of  mental  disturbance,  whirh  either  immediately  succeed  a  typical  epileptic 
fit  ("post-epileptic  insanity")  or  occur  independently.  These  attacks  are  mani- 
fested by  states  of  complete  mental  confusion,  in  which  the  patient  may  do  the 
strangest  things — may  strip  himself,  steal,  jump  into  the  water,  or  commit  incen- 
diarism. Besides  these  "  states  of  epileptic  confusion  "  there  are  also  attacks  of 
violent  psychical  excitement,  associated  with  terror,  frightful  hallucinations,  and 
resultant  maniacal  excitement.  Not  infrequently  the  patient  is  led  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  those  about  him.  In  the  young  the  attack  may  take  a  peculiar  form: 
the  child  runs  about  in  a  peevish  way.  collects  all  sorts  of  things  together,  makes 
strange  motions,  etc.  We  have  also  frequently  seen  in  children  brief  states  of  dis- 
turbed consciousness  of  sudden  onset,  with  dominant  ideas  of  apparent  anxiety, 
often  associated  with  some  twitching.  Many  cases  of  so-called  pavor  noctumus 
are  certainly  epilepsy,  although  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  exclude  hysteria.  Nu- 
merous and  valuable  particulars  upon  this  subject,  and  a  consideration  of  its  great 
medico-legal  importance,  must  be  sought  in  text-books  on  insanity,  as  we  can  not 
discuss  them  further  here. 

Among  the  rarer  forms  of  epileptoid  attack  are  the  epileptoid  sweatings 
(Emminghaus),  a  spontaneous  outhreiik  of  excessive  perspiration  in  epileptics, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  impairment  of  consciousness,  and  also  at- 
tacks of  epileptic  tremor  (F6r6),  prnrursive  epilepsy  (attacks  when  the  patient 
runs  impulsivel,v  forward),  etc. 

General  Course  of  the  Disease, — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  epilepsy  begins 
before  the  thirtieth  year.    Often  the  disease  appears  in  early  youth,  and  some- 
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times  even  in  the  earliest  years.    Many  a  child  has  "  convulsions  from  teething,*^ 
which  Inter  on  are  seen  to  have  l>een  epileptic.     It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that] 
the  iirat  appearance  of  trouble  occurs  in  advanced  life. 

It  ia  impossible  to  give  any  general  rule  a?  to  the  frequeney  of  the  paroxysms. 
Different  cases  differ  very  much.     There  arc  persons   who  during  their  whole  lif«| 
have  no  more  than  three  or  four  seizures,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  whil 
in  most  cases  there  is  an  attack  every  two  to  ei^ht  weeks.     In  severe  types  the  fiiftj 
may  even  recur  daily.     One  very  often  sees  certain  variations  in  the  couree  of  tliaj 
disease;  at  some  periods  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  will  be  longer,  and^ 
at  others  shorter.     In  severe  cases  the  patient  may  have  for  several  days  very  fre- 
quent seizures,  so  that  he  does  not  regain  consciousness  at  all  lietween  them..    Thial 
is  termed  the  epileptic  state  {Stat  de  mal^  status  epilepticus) .     The  condition  i« 
quite  rare.     It  is  often  fatal,  death  being  ushered  in  by  a  great  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. 

External  influences  sometimes  affect  the  frequency  of  epileptic  attacks.  Alco-| 
holic  or  sexual  excess,  [indiscretions  of  diet,]  mental  excitement,  and  physical! 
over-exertion  almost  always  exert  a  malign  influence.  An  opposite  effect  is  oftei 
experienced  where  a  quiet  life  is  led,  witli  every  attention  paid  to  hygiene  and  pi 
air.  In  women,  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia  is  not  infrequently  the  signal  for 
the  occurrence  of  an  attack.  In  many  instances  the  disease  begins  with  the  first 
establishment  of  niensl  ruation.  Somotimos,  however,  epileptic  girls  grow  better 
when  they  arrive  at  puberty.  Pregnancy  sometimes  increases  and  sometimeB 
diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms.  Intercurrent  diseases  seem  frequently 
tu  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  the  attacks. 

There  is  a  practical  distinction  between  diurna!  and  nocturnal  epilepsy.    Many] 
patients  have  attacks  tmly  during  the  day,  while  nthere  again  have  them  only] 
at  night.     A  case  of  pure  nocturnal  epilepsy  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  un- 
suspected, particularly  if  the  patient  sleeps  alone.     lie  seldom  has,  on  the  next^ 
morning,   the  slightest   recollection   of  his  attack  during  the  night.     He  usu- 
ally perceives,  however,  from  a  confusud  feeling  in  his  head,  or  from  certain  in- 
juries, such  as  a  bitten  tongue,  or  from  the  disordered  state  of  the  bed,  that 
something  must  have  happened  to  hinn  during  the  night.    In  some  cases  of  noc-i 
turnal  epilepsy  the  patient  wakes  up  out  of  sieep  before  he  enters  into  the  epi- 
leptic state  of  uncon.Hciousness.     Probably  he  is  aroused  by  the  aura.     Bedides^ 
cases  where  the  fit?  occur  during  the  day  or  the  night  only,  mixed  forms  are  fre- 
quently seen. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  different  varieties  of  epileptic  seixure.  all, 
sorts  of  combinations  are  possible.  Many  cases  never  have  any  but  the  typicul 
convulsions;  but  in  many  others  thei-e  are  also  a  greater  or  less  number  of  attacks | 
of  petit  mal.  The  latter  may  even  be  for  a  long  period  the  sole  indication  of  the 
disease.  Often  there  are  no  epileptoid  conditions  whatever,  while  in  other  in- 
stances the  **  psychical  equivalents  "  are  the  most  prominent  feature  of  ihej 
disorder. 

During  the  interval  between  the  individual  attacks  many  epileptics  seem  per^l 
feetly  well,  both  physically  and  mentally.  They  are  not  infrequently,  to  be  sure, 
somewhat  peculiar  and  nervously  excitable,  nr  again  dull  and  lethargic;  but  this) 
does  not  by  any  means  apply  to  them  all.  Many  epileptics,  and  particularly  such  I 
as  have  comparatively  infrequent  paroxysms,  are  very  capable;  and  history"! 
furnishes  numerous  exanipleJi  of  eminent  men  who  suffered  from  this  disease 
for  instance,  Ca-sar.  Mahomet,  Rousscin,  and  Najioleon  I, 

Much  effort  has  been  devi>ted  to  the  discovery  of  "signs  of  physical  degenc^^ 
acy "   in  epileptics.     Ttelying  upon  numerous  measurements,  Benedikt  belieresj 
that  a  majority  of  epileptics  exhibit  craniometric  anomalies,  such  as  asyramptry 
<if  the  cranium,  macnxcpbalia,  or  steepness  of  the  vertex.     It  is  also  not  unusti»l 
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to  meet  with  anomalies  of  the  ears,  teeth,  or  hands*  in  such  cases.  Indeed,  all 
peculiarittes  of  this  sort  are,  in  general,  more  frequently  observed  in  neuropathic 
families  than  in  healthy  ones. 

When  the  disease  hus  histed  some  time,  and  particularly  if  the  attacks  come  at 
very  short  intervals,  the  general  condition  nf  the  patient  often  undergoes  a 
gradual  but  marked  change.  This  rule  is  by  no  means  invariable.  The  mind 
becomes  more  and  more  affected;  the  intellect  grows  feeble;  memory  grows 
weaker,  and  occaaionuliy  there  is  at  last  dementia.  In  such  cases  the  body  also 
suffers.  There  are  emaciation,  paresis,  tremor,  and  other  persistent  disturbances 
of  cerebral  origin. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  epilepsy,  it  must  be  termed  a  life-long  disease.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  the  paroxysms  to  cease  and  not  return  for  years. 
But  one  can  never  rest  satisfied  that  all  trouble  is  at  an  end;  some  cause  or  other 
may  excite  another  attack  after  a  long  interval.  In  general,  an  epileptic  has  a 
shorter  life-expectancy  than  healthy  persons,  especially  as  he  may  be  carried  off 
by  chronic  pulmonary  or  other  intercurrent  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said.  The  individual 
seizure  is  only  exceptionally  dangerous  of  itself.  The  so-called  "status  epilepti- 
cus  "  often  ends  fatally,  as  above  stated.  In  general,  those  cases  may  be  culled 
the  most  favorable  where  the  separate  paroxysms  are  infrequent  and  mild;  but 
even  here  the  disease  may  suddenly  assume  an  aggravated  form-  With  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  nocturnal  and  diurnal  epilepsy,  the  noctuniat  is,  in 
our  opinion,   the  milder  of  the  two. 

Pathology. — The  very  fact  that  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  the  patient 
often  betrays  no  sign  of  disease,  shows  that  epilepsy  can  not  be  due  to  any  per- 
sistent macroscopic  lesion  of  the  tissues.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  nothing  is  found 
at  the  autopsy,  or,  at  most,  chunges  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  essential,  such 
as  osteosclerosis  of  the  cranium  or  thiokening  of  the  cerebral  meninges.  Epi- 
leptic subjects  who  wore  during  life  decidedly  demented  usually  present  atrophy 
of  the  hemispheres.  Meynert  states  that  changes  in  the  pes  hippocampi  major  are 
noticeably  frequent  in  epilepsy;  but  these  changes  are  not  at  all  coiistnnt,  and 
their  significance  remains  to  be  established. 

We  must  therefore,  for  the  present,  be  content  to  assume  that  the  cause  of  the 
epileptic  seizure  is  an  intermittent  functional  condition  of  irritfltion.  A  natural 
question  is.  Where  shall  we  locate  this  irritation,  and  what  mny  he  its  nature? 
The  opinion  was  long  current  that  the  medulla  oblongata  must  be  regarded  na  the 
true  seat  of  the  disease.  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  was  the  first  to  express  this 
opinion.  It  afterward  received  support  from  the  experimental  investigations  of 
Nothnagel.  who  domonstnited  that  irritation  of  a  particular  spot  ("convulsive 
center")  in  the  pons,  in  rabbits,  invariably  excites  general  convulsions.  XevtT- 
theless,  most  pathologists  have  now  abandoned  this  view,  because  experiment  and 
clinical  observation  indicate  with  increasing  distinctness  that  the  origin  of  epi- 
leptic convulsions  is  to  he  sought,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the 
cerebral  cortex.  The  clinical  evidence  is  the  invariable  combination  <"«f  con- 
vulsions and  impairment  of  consciousness;  the  circumstance  that  the  milder  and 
the  masked  forms  of  epilepsy,  now  known  to  be  intimately  related  to  the  true 
epileptic  convulsions,  also,  almost  without  exception,  indicate  psychical  disturb- 
ance;  that  attacks,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  perfectly  analogous  with  those  of 
epilepsy,  are  often  found  to  be  the  result  of  anatomical  lesions  of  the  cerebral 
cortex;  and,  finally,  that  these  convulsions  in  man  and  the  convulsions  of  "cortical 
epilepsy"  (ride  ivfra),  experimentally  produced  in  animals,  extend  over  the 
different    groups  of  mtisdes  in  a  way  which  corresponds  precisely  with  the  ana- 
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tomlcal  position  of  the  different  motor  centers  in  the  cortex  (Hug^hlings  Jackson). 
For  example,  if  the  convulsion  begins  in  the  distribufiou  of  the  facial  nerve,  U 
extends  from  thia  point  to  the  arm  before  it  affects  the  leg. 

There  is  also  experimental  evidence  that  epileptic  paroxysms  are  of  cortical 
origin.  A  great  number  of  observers  (llitzig,  Ferrier,  Albertoni,  Luciani,  Franck, 
and  Pitres)  have  proved  that  electrical  irritntion  of  the  motor  regions  of  the 
cortex  in  animals  will  prodtif'c  epileptiform  convulsions.  Unverricht  has  made 
some  of  the  latest  and  most  thorough  investigations  in  regard  to  this  point  upon 
dogs.  He  found  that  when  a  motor  center  is  stimulated  the  c<tnviilsions  spread 
from  the  corresponding  group  of  muscles  to  others  in  a  way  which  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  anatomical  position  of  the  separate  centers.  If  one  of  the  centers 
in  the  cortex  be  destroyed,  the  convulsions  of  the  corresponding  muscles  cease  at 
once.  This  proves  that  the  motor  centers  must  be  intact  in  order  to  render  the 
occurrence  of  epileptic  seizures  possible.  Just  how  the  stimulation  extends  from 
one  center  to  another  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  information.  Probably  it  travels 
horizontally  through  the  cortex. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  all  probiibility  the  seizures  in  man  also  originate  in 
the  cortex  of  the  brain.  The  phenomena  of  the  aura  are  likewise  referable  to 
some  stimulation  of  the  cortex,  probatly  of  the  sensory  region  in  most  cases,  as  in 
the  optical  aura.  The  starting-point  of  the  irritation  is  probably  usually  in  the 
motor  cortex,  but  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  an  irritation  developing  in  the 
posterior  cortical  regions  may  extend  secondarily  to  the  anterior  motor  portion  of 
the  cortex  (Unverricht).  The  manner  in  which  the  irritation  is  created  is  as  yet 
entirely  conjectural.  Kuasmaul  and  Tenner  proved  that  epileptiform  convulsions 
can  be  excited  by  a  general  cerebral  antemia;  and  thia  fact  was  the  main  founda- 
tion for  the  assumption  that  the  gentiine  epileptic  convulsions  are  also  due  to  • 
temporary  cerebral  aniemia,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  local  vaso-motor  constrictioo. 
Definite  proof  has  not  yet  been  furnished  on  this  point.  In  the  artificial  epilepsy 
which  Unverricht  produced,  and  that  also  which  Magnan  excited  by  absinthe,  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  was  not  strikingly  anaemic.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  j 
the  attacks  in  true  genuine  epilepsy  we  can  therefore  provisionally  make  the  im- 
perfect assumption  that,  as  the  result  of  a  diseased  condition,  the  motor  cortex 
of  the  brain  has  lost  the  power  to  store  up  its  motor  energy  and  to  give  it  out 
again  in  normal  fashion,  and  that  therefore  there  arise,  from  time  to  time,  morbid > 
"discharges  of  energy"  and  an  outbreak  of  the  convulsive  movemente  already! 
described.  We  will  omit  a  further  discussion  of  this  theory,  aince  we  would  soon] 
be  lost  in  the  realm  of  mere  hypothesis. 

DiagnOBlS. — Most  cases  of  epilepsy  are  easily  recognizable.     It  needs  only  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  epileptiform  convulsions  may  also  occur  as  a  symptom  of 
cerebral  diseases  which  do  have  an  anatomical  basis,  such  as  tumor,  abscess,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  and  hydatids.     As  a  rule,  however,  such  diseases  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  state  of  the  patient  between  the  seizures,  or  by  the  further  course! 
of  the  illness.     It  should  also  be  understood  that  unilateral  convulsions,  or  such 
as  are  confined  to  a  single  member  (Jacksonian  epilepsy,  vide  supra,  page  lOT.T), 
are  usually  not  tnxe  epilepsy,  but  symptoms  of  some  circumscribed  affection  of  thej 
cortex.     We  will  return  once  more  to  the  differentiation  from  hysterical  convul- 
sions in  the  chapter  on  hysteria.     Wright  should  be  laid  on  the  general  charaeterj 
of  the  attack,  the  complete  loss  of  consciousness  in  epilepsy,  the  dilatation  of  thef 
pupils,  which  do  not  react  to  light,  the  initial  p.ilW  not  infrequently  observed,! 
and  the  subsequent  cyanosis  of  the  face.  We  may  also  consider  the  character  of  th«| 
onset,  and  the  duration  of  the  attack  (in  true,  genuine  epileptic  attacks  the  con-' 
vulsive  stage  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  few  minutes),  the  biting  of  the  tongrue, 
the  condition  of  the  patient  immediately  after  the  attack  (deep,  continued  sleep 
is  in  favor  of  epilepsy),  the  possibility  of  exciting  the  hysterical  attacks  Tolun-j 
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ily  (by  suggestion,  bj  pressure  on  a  "  hysterogenous  "  zone,  etc.).  which  we 
not  do  with  epileptic  attacks.  The  same  factors  (especially  the  condition  of 
tbe  pupils  and  thi-  biting  of  the  tongue)  are  the  chief  means  of  discovering 
simulated  epileptic  attack?*. 

Treatment. — Although  no  remedy  is  capable  of  working  a  certain  and  perma- 
nent cure  of  epilepsy,  yet  a  favorable  influence  can  be  exerted  upon  the  disease  in 
many  ways,  so  as  to  lessen  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  and  to 
avert  many  of  their  evil  results. 

In  the  first  place,  regimen  is  of  great  importance.  Any  excessive  exertion  of 
mind  or  body  must  be  forbidden.  Temperance  must  be  exercised  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Alcohol,  strong  coffee,  and  tea,  can  be  used  only  moderately;  nor  is 
too  much  smoking  permissible.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and  unirrltnting,  and 
vegetable  rather  than  animal.  It  is  said  that  io  some  cases  decided  improvement 
has  been  brought  about  by  confining  the  patient  to  milk  and  vegetables.  In 
summer  the  patient  should  live  quietly  in  the  country  or  the  mountains.  We 
have  also  the  individual  constitution  to  consider:  a  weak  and  anseraic  person 
must  have  iron  and  abundant  nourishment;  and  a  full-blooded,  corpulent  indi- 
vidual should  drink  the  natural  aperient  waters,  and  live  abstemiously. 

Proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  itself,  we  shaU  only  rarely,  when 
dealing  with  "reflex"  epilepsy  (vide  supra),  have  to  consider  aetiological  condi- 
tions. The  excision  uf  nld  scars,  thf  i-xtractioii  of  foreign  bodies,  or  trephining  the 
skull,  where  the  disease  has  followed  an  injury,  are  said  to  have  brought  about 
permanent  recovery  in  a  few  cases.  We  should  also  deal  with  any  nasal  or  aural 
disease,  in  order,  by  rational  treatment  of  any  such  trouble,  to  exert,  if  possible,  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  conviilsive  attacks.  If  we  discover  any  intestinal 
worms  they  should  be  expelled.  In  arenuine  typical  epilepsy  we  have  no  such  indi- 
cations to  fulfill,  and  we  mutt  have  recourse  to  such  treatment  as  experience  shows 
can  influence  favorably  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

Among  these  remedies,  potassic  bromide  has  an  undisputed  right  to  the  first 
place.  It  should  be  the  first  remedy  tried  in  any  severe  case.  Apparently  it  acts 
by  directly  lowering  the  sensitiveness  of  the  motor  centers  of  the  cortex  to  irrita- 
tion. Rather  large  doses  are  requisite.  Beginning  with  about  one  drachm 
(grammes  4-5)  a  day,  we  may  find  it  advisable  to  inereaso  up  to  two  or  two  and  one 
half  drachms  (gramme?  S-10).  It  may  be  prei^eribed  in  water  (1  to  10  or  15).  or  in 
powders  which  the  patient  himself  is  to  dissolve  in  water,  sweetened  if  desired. 
The  remedy  in  almost  all  cases  needs  to  be  used  fur  months  and  years,  and  it  is 
therefore  often  advisable  for  the  patient  to  buy  a  half  pound  ''r  a  pound  at  a  time 
and  weigh  it  out  himself  into  tbe  proj»er  do^^es*.  It  should  always  be  taken  in  a 
good  deal  of  water,  half  a  tumbler  or  more,  to  avoid  irritating  the  stomach.  The 
total  amount  for  the  day  is  usually  divided  into  two  or  three  portions;  but  the 
whole  may  be  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  water  (seltzer  water)  and  drunk 
gradually  through  the  day.  The  other  bromide  salts,  the  bromides  of  sodium  and 
ammonium  are  also  frequently  employed.  They  have  the  advantage  of  disturb- 
ing the  stomach  less  than  docs  the  potassium  salt.  It  is  well  to  combine  the  various 
bromides.  Erlenmeyer  strongly  recommends  a  mixture  of  two  parts  each  of 
potasfiic  and  sodic  bromides  with  one  of  ammonic  bromide  in  so-called  "  bromine 
water. 

In  using  the  bromides,  persistence  is  necessary  for  at  least  months,  and  often, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  for  years,  if  benefit  is  to  be  obtained.  In  case  there 
are  unpleasant  symptoms  due  to  the  remedy,  such  as  excessive  acne,  a  bad  breath, 
muscular  lassitude  and  tremor,  cardiac  weakness,  dyspepsia,  impotence,  ur  mental 
depression  and  weakness  of  memory,  we  must  diminish  the  dose,  or  even  omit  the 
medicine  for  a  time.  Many  patients  are  greatly  annoyed  by  pustules  due  to  the 
bromide;  this  can  sometimes  be  avoided  by  giving  Fowlers  solution  at  the  same 
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time.    If  the  attacks  are  decidedly  abated,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminiahed, 
to  be  increased  again,  however,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  a  relapse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  frequency  of  the  attacks  can  be  lessened  by  the 
continued  use  of  bromides.    This  action  is  of  course  manifest  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  individual  attacks  occur  rather  frequently  (every  thre«  or  four  weeks 
or  oftener).     If  we  are  treating  epileptics  who  have  intervals  of  six  months  to 
a  year  or  more  between  the  individual  attacks,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide 
with  certainty  whether  the  bromide  treatment  has  any  efficacy,  and  the  long^  i 
continued  use  of  bromide  which  is  necessary  is  often  attended  by  unpleasant 
aceompanuneuts.     We  are  therefore  usually  disposed  in  such  cases  to  abstain 
wholly  frutn  the  bromide  treatment.    Flechsig  recommends  combining  the  bromide 
treatment  with  the  use  of  opium.  We  shuuld  give  at  fii-st  simply  the  extract  of  opi- 
um, beginning  with  two  and  a  half  grains  (gramme  0.15)  a  day,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing to  six  or  eight  grains  (gramme  0.26-^.35)  or  more,  always  divided  into  j 
two  or  three  doses  in  the  day.    After  using  opium  for  six  weeks  we  stop  it  abruptly 
and  begin  with  a  bromide  treatment,  continuing  about  two  months.     Whether  j 
this  method  has  any  special  advantages  can  be  told  only  after  longer  experience. 

Recourse  to  other  remedies  is  seldom  had,  unless  potassic  bromide  fails,  or  fori 
some  cause  must  be  discontinued.     We  may  then  try  valerian  in  powder,  eight  to  i 
thirty  grains  (grammes  0.5-2)  several  times  a  day,  or  as  an  infusion.    It  is  a  very  I 
good  plan  to  give  patients  who  are  taking  bromide  a  cup  or  two  of  valerian  t€a  at 
bedtime.     Belladonna  may  also  be  exhibited,  or  a  pill  of  atropine,   grain  jii 
(gramme  0.0005),  three  to  five  times  a  day;  or  zinc  oxide  in  the  dose  of  one  to 
three  grains  (gramme  0.05-0.20),  perhaps  combined  with  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
extract  of  belladonna  [U.  S.  P.],  and  fifteen  grains  of  valerian,  as  a  powder,  three 
times  a  day,  and  finally  chloral  in  small  doses  (five  to  ten  grains  a  day,  grrammes 
0.3-0,5,  divided  into  several  doses).    Combinations  of  the  brom.ide  salts  with  some 
one  of  the  remedies  mentioned  have  seemed  to  us  very  advantageous  in  raany  cases. 
We  have  sometimes  seen  a  decidedly  favorable  action  fmra  a  mixture  of  the  bro- 
mides with  small  do^es  of  chloral  or  with  atropine,  especially  where  there  are  fre- 
quent rudimentary  attacks.    Bechterew  recommends  the  combination  <^if  bromides 
with  adonis  vemalJB  (an  infusion  of  two  or  three  parts  of  adonis  vemalis  in  iSOj 
parts  of  water,  to  which  eight  to  twelve  parts  of  bromide  are  added).    Many  rem- 
edies formerly  recommended  are  not  worth  mentioning,  as  they  are  wholly  in- 
efficacious. 

Electricity  is  apparently  beneficial  in  occasional  instances,  and  it  may  be  triedj 
in  connection  with  other  remedies.  The  galvanic  current  should  be  cautious 
jipplied  to  the  hciul  and  the  sympithetic  nerves.  Still  greater  benefit  is  soto**' 
times  obtained  from  a  can^fully  conducted  cold-water  cure.  Cold  sponging  with 
friction  at  night  helps  most  cases,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  advisable  to  send  the 
pntient  in  summer  to  some  appropriate  establishment  for  cold-water  treatment. 
We  can  not  hope  for  any  benefit  from  the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  epilepsy  is  symptomatic,  and  we  can  expect,  by  the  opera- 
tion, to  remove  iir  render  harmless  some  actual  local  lesion  in  the  brain  (n  de-^ 
pression  of  the  .ikull.  a  cicatrix,  a  cyst,  a  meningeal  adhesion,  etc.).  [In  some  < 
of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  the  attacks  by  rem< 
the  cnrticnl  cpnter  in  which  they  apparently  originate.  After  the  brain  is  ei 
this  center  is  determined  by  faradization  of  the  cortex.  In  a  number  of  cases 
center  ha.'*  been  excised  even  when  there  was  no  macroscopic  evidence  of  disease.'! 
The  convulsions  have  often  ceased  for  a  time,  but  they  have  usually  returnedj 
later,  and  the  removal  of  the  cortex  is  apt  to  cause  permanent  paralysis. — ^K-] 

Treatment  during  the  Paroxpsm. — In  most  cases  we  can  do  little  during  the- 
seizure  except  to  take  such  precautionary  measures  as  conunon  sense  sugTRtrsta. 
We  possess  no  moans  of  suppressing  an  attack  when  once  under   way;  nor.j 
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indeed,  is  it  often  dangerous.  la  individual  instances  the  patient  finds  out  from 
experience  some  method  to  cut  short  the  paroxysm  during-  tho  auni.  For 
instance,  there  are  cases  where  tightly  bandagini?  or  vigorously  rubbing  the  part 
in  wliich  the  auni  originates  will  avert  the  convulsions.  A  number  of  caaes  have 
also  been  known  where  the  ingestion  of  a  generous  quantity  of  common  salt  dur- 
ing the  aura  has  had  the  same  effect.  In  these  cases  the  aura  usually  starts  from 
the  epigastrium.  A  patient  of  our  own,  whose  attacks  began  with  a  feeling  of  rec- 
tal tenesmus,  maintained  that  she  could  almost  invariably  suppress  the  convul- 
sions by  promptly  going  to  stool,  if  she  had  time  and  opportunitj*.  It  was  for- 
merly a  frequent  mana-uvre  to  seek  to  ward  off  the  attack  by  compressing  the 
carotids;  but  this  usually  fails.  Berger  recommends  the  inhnhition  of  nitrate  of 
amyl  at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  having  repeatedly  seen  benefit  follow  its  use. 

In  the  "  status  epilepticus,"  narcotics  are  the  most  deserving  of  trial,  and  in 
particular  chloroform  or  ether  given  by  inhalation,  and  the  internal  use  of  ehloral 
(forty-five  to  seventy-five  grains  a  day,  grammes  3-5).  Amyl  nitrite  may  also 
be  of  service. 

[It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  withhold  the  knowledge  that  he  is  an  epileptic 
from  the  patient,  whose  ordinary  life  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  is 
possible. 

Especially  in  cases  characterissed  by  headache  and  heat  in  the  head,  Brown- 
Sequard  finds  the  applicatirm  of  ice  directly  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  between 
the  shoulders  useful.] 
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^  Convulsion 8  in  ohildhrtod  Ctre  of  such  frequency  and  importance  as  to  justify 
brief  special  mention  here. 
Every  practitioner  learns  from  daily  exp>erience  that  the  young  are  especially 
predisposed  to  convulsions.  Probably  this  is  due  in  part  to  exces^sivc  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  brain  in  chiklhond.  Thus  children  not  infrequently  undergo  con- 
\'ulsion3  under  circumstances  in  which  adults  would  very  rnrrtly  have  them. 
They  sometimes  are  seen  in  childron  in  the  beginning  of  acute  febrile  diseases, 
such  as  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  febrile  sore  throat,  etc.  They  also  occur 
from  indigestion,  particularly  when  the  stomach  has  been  overloaded ;  sometimes 
on  account  of  teething;  or  because  of  intestinal  worms.  In  these  eases  they  are 
usually  regarded  as  of  reflex  origin,  although  they  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 

I  action  of  toxines  (especially  with  intestinal  worms). 
Convulsions  may  occur  in  very  early  life  without  ascertainable  cause.  In 
many  cases  they  are  really  the  commencement  of  epilepsy,  as  is  seen  afterward. 
Again,  they  may  be  due  to  some  actua!  lesion  in  the  brain.  For  exiimple,  if  one 
recalls  the  initial  stage  of  tho  acute  pitli^jmyelitis  and  ncute  encpphalifis  of  chil- 
dren (vide  pages  1015  and  lilt),  it  will  not  seem  unlikely  that  many  rapidly  fatal 
cases  of  **  convulsions  "  are  really  instances  of  thr-  diseases  mentioned.  This 
point  has  not  yet  been  at  all  satisfactorily  investigated  hy  pathologists.  At  any 
rate,  it  does  not  seem  satisfactory  to  us  to  regard  the  '*  npdema  of  the  meninges  " 

»  found  in  such  cases  as  an  indeiwndent  disea.se  and  the  sufficient  cause  of  death. 
Often  convulsions  occur  suddenly  in  children  and  then  cease,  never  to  recur,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  the  attack.  Experience  shows  that 
rachitic  children  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  eclampsia — possibly  because 
of  cranial  rachitic  changes  (?). 

The  symptoms  of  the  eclamptic  attacks  are  on  the  whole  analogous  with  those 
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of  epileptic  paroxysms.  The  child's  eyes  become  staring  and  fixed,  and  the 
are  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities.  Such  jieizurt-s 
may  continue  for  duya  with  brief  intermissions.  In  such  cases  the  prognosis  is 
dubious,  particularly  if  the  child  be  weakly,  but  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  bud. 
The  cause  and  the  significance  of  the  convulsions  can  seldom  be  determined 
immediately. 

S.nnptomatic  treatment  consists  of  applying  cold  to  the  head,  wet  packs,  sina- 
pisms on  the  chest  and  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  perhaps  an  enema  (to  which 
vinegar  may  be  added.  These  measures  generally  answer  for  mild  cases.  If  tlie 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  \re  may  allow  even  small  children  to  inhale 
chloroform,  often  with  preat  advantage.  A  dessertspoonful  is  to  l)e  poured  upon 
a  handkerchief  and  administered  cautiously. 

Of  course,  we  must  also  try  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause  (acute  diseases, 
intestinal  worms).  The  attacks  due  to  overloading  the  stomach  usually  occur  in 
not  very  young  children,  and  are  apt  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  prompt  emetic  or 
purge. 

[A  bath  at  a  temperature  of  QO^-OS",  while  cool  water  is  applied  to  the  bea4 
seems  often  to  be  of  service ;  if  the  child  be  exhausted  by  diarrhoea,  the  cold  to  the 
head  should  be  omitted.  In  a  teething  child  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  it  sometimes 
has  a  very  marked  beneficial  effect  to  lance  the  gums  thoroughly.  Enemas  con- 
taining chloral  with  or  without  bromide  of  potassium  are  more  used  in  this  coun- 
try than  is  chloroform  by  iuhniatiun. 

A  dr<ip  of  nitrite  of  nmy]  by  inhalation  is  said  by  Eustace  Smith  to  exert  a 
controlling  effect  on  the  muscular  movements.] 
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^tiolog^. — Centuries  ago  the  name  chorea  (dance)  was  applied  mainly  to 
those  strange  states  of  "  dancing  mania  "  which  were  endemic  in  certain  places*. 
being  due  to  excessive  mental  excitement  and  to  the  innate  propensity  to  imita- 
tion. The  specific  for  this  condition  was  held  to  be  a  pilgrimage  to  some  shrine 
of  St.  Vitus.  At  the  present  time,  however,  chorea  is  used  to  designate  a  perfectly 
definite  disease,  of  which  the  characteristic  symptom  is  the  appearance  of  certain 
peculiar  motor  phenomena  due  to  irritation  of  the  nervous  centers.  It  is  some- 
times called  chorea  minor,  in  contradistinction  from  what  was  formerly  temripd 
chorea  major  or  marjna.  This  latter  is.  however,  not  a  genuine,  independent  dis- 
ease, but  a  manifestation  of  hysteria  (q.  v.),  or  apparently  in  many  instances  of 
epilepsy. 

Chorea  proper  is  mainly  a  disease  of  childhood.  It  occurs  most  often  between 
the  fifth  and  fifteenth  .years,  although  it  may  be  seen  both  earlier  and  later. 
There  is  a  slightly  greater  liability  to  it  in  girls  than  in  boys.  Hereditary  neuro- 
pathic tendencies  are  also  a  factor  in  its  letinlnpy.  hut  not  a  very  important  one. 
(See  the  appendix  to  this  chapter  for  chronic  hereditary  chorea.) 

As  to  causation,  in  many  cases  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out.  Mental  ex- 
citement, as  from  fright,  seems  in  some  few  instances  to  favor  the  onset  of  the 
trouble.  It  i^  also  certain  that  the  imitative  impulse  will  often  lead  to  choreic 
movements  in  healthy  children  who  come  in  contact  with  choreic  patients,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  "  imitative  chorea  "  can  be  regarded  as  true  chore.i.    It 
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seems  to  us  far  more  correct  in  such  cases,  which  are  very  amenable  to  psychical 
treatmtfiit,  to  speak  of  a  hystericiil  chorea.  There  is  ji  very  interesting  connection 
betWL'cn  chorea  ami  jicutf  iirticular  rheumatiiim.  AIlhi>uj;;h  the  stutenieut  of  cer- 
tain authors,  that  nimost  every  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  in  children 
is  followed  by  chorea,  is  far  too  strong,  yet  this  aetjuenee  ia  comparatively  fre- 
queut.  C'hureu  is  sometimes  seeu  also  in  children  who  have  a  mild  form  of 
clironic  rheumatism,  or  especially  in  such  as  have  valvular  cardiac  disease, 
whether  preceded  by  articular  rheinuntism  or  not.  This  undoubted  and  close  con- 
nection existing  between  chorcft,  arti<'ular  rlteuauatism,  and  valvular  heart  diseane, 
icates  the  possibility  that  in  trno  chorea  there  is  an  intoxication  arising  from 
le  infection. 

Pregnancy  exerts  a  special  influence  upon  the  development  of  chorea  in  women. 
Chorea  gravidarum  is  most  frequent  in  comparatively  youthful  primiparte.  The 
nature  of  the  connection  between  chorea  and  pregnancy  is  still  utterly  obscure. 

Clinical  History. — Chorea  usually  begins  gradually,  and  with<iut  any  special 
prcKlromata.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are  prodromal  symptoms,  chiefly  a  cer- 
tain mental  depression  and  irritability,  with  indisposition  to  intellectual  effort. 
There  may  be  slight  rheumatic  pains  or  anorexia,  and  other  evidences  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

Ordinarily  the  peculiar  motor  disturbances  are  the  first  thing  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  patient  or  its  parents.  There  are  involuntarj'  and  irrepressible 
movements  in  the  most  diverse  groups  of  muscles.  Both  single  contractions  and 
also  complicated  movemt-uts  occur,  independently  of  the  will,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  now  in  one  place,  now  in  another,  sometimes  in  ^  single  member,  and  , 
sometimes  in  several  at  once.  The  movements  may  be  made  in  rapid  succession, 
or  may  be  separated  by  long  intervals  of  quiet.  The  facial  muscles  may  be 
involved,  causing  an  occasional  wrinkling  of  the  brow  or  distortion  of  the  mouth. 
When  there  is  marked  chorea  of  the  facial  muscles,  as  usually  happens  in  severe 
eases,  the  patients  often  make  tJic  strangest  griraacea,  sometimes  with  some  par- 
ticular expression  of  emotion  (laughter,  anger,  etc.).  The  eyes  also  may  take 
part  in  the  involuntary  movements,  being  moved  from  side  to  aide,  or  op<:^ned 
and  closed.  The  pupils  are  frequently  diluted.  If  the  patient  be  asked  to  pro- 
trude his  tongue  and  keep  it  quiet,  it  will  often  be  involuntarily  withdrawn  into 
the  mouth  or  thrust  to  one  side.  The  tongue  may  even  be  sufficiently  affected 
to  impair  speech,  which  is  explosive  and  indistinct.  The  lar>'ngeal  muscles  have 
also  been  observed  to  make  choreic  movements.  The  arms  are  frequently  the 
most  affected  of  any  part;  they  are  twisted,  flexed,  elevated,  put  behind  the  bjick — 
in  short,  moved  in  every  conceivable  way.  The  trunk  is  generally  but  little  dis- 
turbed in  the  milder  ciises,  but  in  .severe  ones  the  whole  body  jiarticipates.  The 
patient  stands  up,  lies  down  again,  turns  upon  his  side,  etc.  The  legs  are 
seldom  as  much  disturbed  as  the  arms  and  face,  but  slight  movements  of  the 
lower  limbs  are  very  frequent — the  font  is  thrust  forward  or  extended,  the 
loiee  is  flexed,  and  so  on.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  chorea 
that  the  abnormal  motor  irritation  usually  affects  a  considerable  number  of 
muscles  simultaneously,  thus  exciting  all  sorts  of  combined  movements;  and. 
secondly,  that  chtireic  movements,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  short  twitches,  but 
take  place  in  a  nnuuicr  decidedly  similar  to  that  of  voluntary  movements. 

The  rigor  of  the  movotnents  varies  greatly  in  different  eases.  At  first  they 
icay  be  too  slight  for  the  unpracticed  eye  to  catch.  Many  children  in  an  incipient 
stage  of  chorea  are  unjustly  punished  at  school  because  they  write  ill  or  do  not 
sit  quietly.  Many  cases  are  mild  throughout,  never  having  very  severe  disturb- 
ance. Others,  though  considerably  annoyed,  can  nevertheless  walk  or  stand 
alone.  In  the  severest  cases,  however,  the  whole  body  is  continually  in  active 
motion.  The  patient  throws  himself  about  in  bed,  and  all  the  extremities  exhibit 
73 
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constant  violent  and  irregular  ruovements.     The  ingestion  of  food  is  ext; 
difficulty  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the  patient's  flesh  and  strength  are  rapidly  a: 
greatly  diminished. 

Further,  each  individual  case  presents  variations  in  severity  at  different  times. 
If  the  patient  be  left  quietly  to  himself,  the  contractions  are  comparatively  veiy 
alight.  As  soon  as  he  is  conscious  of  being  watched  or  as  soon  as  any  one  speaks 
to  him,  his  condition  usually  befiomes  much  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  of  conzse, 
the  movements  may  also  be  somewhat  influenced  by  the  will.  The  patient  8oin( 
times  becomes  quieter  if  the  body  is  completely  supported  and  gently  restrain- 
etc.     During  sleep  the  choreic  movements  usually  cease  altogether. 

In  many  cases  all  the  voluntary  muscles  are  involved;  but  sometimes  the  d 
ease  is  limited  to  certain  groups  of  muscles.     Very  frequently  the  disturbance  i 
mainly  unilateral  (hemichorea) ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  then  exhibits  f 
involuntary  movements,  or,  it  may  be,  none,     As  already  stated,  the  face 
upper  extremities  are  often  more  affected  than  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs. 

.  Theae  motor  disturbances  often  constitute  the  sole  or  the  predominant  symp- 
tom of  chorea.  There  is  hardly  ever  muscular  weakness  or  paralysis.  It  tft^j 
remarkable  how  little  feelinp  of  fatigue  there  usually  is,  despite  the  incessi 
firtivity.  In  a  few  cases  only,  of  prenuine  chorea,  have  we  seen  actual  pareei 
affecting,  for  instance,  one  arm,  or  in  hemichorea  the  choreic  half  of  the  bor 
Sensation  is  unimpaired.  The  rcflex»ja  do  not  exhibit  striking  peculiarities, 
tendon  reflexes  we  have  usually  found  normul,  more  rarely  very  weak  or  even 
tie  increased.  There  may  be  isolated  spots  in  the  spinal  column  tender  on  pressu 
but  this  is  not  at  all  constant.  That  chorea  may  be  complicated  by  arthritis 
valvular  cardiac  disease  has  already  been  .stated.  Some  caution  should  be 
cised  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  cardiac  lesion  here,  for  experience  shows  du 
choreic  patients  are  apt  to  have  functional  murmurs  and  slight  irregular  curdiai 
action.  [Osier  has  found  that  the  endociirxlitis  of  chorea  is  very  apt  to  lead 
organic  valvular  disease.  Of  110  choreic  patients  that  he  examined  more  tha 
two  years  after  the  attack.  54  presented  signs  of  organic  heart  disease. — K.]  T 
temperature  is  not  elevated,  in  spite  of  the  constant  muscular  contractions,  nor 
the  amount  of  urea  excreted  by  the  kidneys  increased. 

Slight  mental  disturbance  is  frequently  observed.  The  patient  is  often 
peevish,  capricious,  incapable  of  mental  exertion,  irritable,  and  inclined  to 
More  marked  mental  disturbances  (confusi<in,  hallucinations)  are  sometimes  mi 
with  in  the  severer  cases,  especially  in  chorea  gravidarum.  [These  mental  dii 
turbances  sometimes  become  very  severe  (chorea  insaniens).  The  patient  bet'omi 
excited  and  delirious,  and  is  very  apt  to  die  in  a  few  weeks  of  general  exhaustio: 
with  considerable  fever,  104-105  **  F. — K.] 

The  entire  process  generally  occupies  several  months.  In  mild  cases,  he 
recovery  may  ensue  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ca 
may  last  a  year  or  even  longer.  Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  chorea  ar» 
often  witnessed.  These  are  sometimes  spontaneous,  and  sometimes  are  due  to 
outward  influences.  Even  when  the  disease  is  apparently  extinguished,  we  most 
be  prepared  for  a  possible  relapse.  The  disease  may  appear  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  t 
different  attacks  are  relapses  or  new  illnesses.  The  protracted  eases  are,  aa  b  ru! 
comparatively  mild;  and  many  cases  that  begin  with  great  violence  end  compara- 
tively early.  In  adulta,  and  still  more  freQueiitly  in  the  aged  (chorea  senilis] 
however,  the  chorea  sometimes  assumes  n  chronic  form  and  becomes  stationary. 

The  termination  of  chorea,  in  tho  great  majority  of  cases,  is  favorable.     X(tw' 
and  then  severe  cases  do  occur  which  end  in  death.    In  these  the  ciopeic  nun-*?- 
ments  are  extremely  violent.    The  patient  is  tossed  about  in  his  bed.  and  can  pit 
little  and  sleep  none.     We  have  ourselves  observed  three  such  oases,  in  girls  fnui- 
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to  seventeen  years  of  age,  which  proved  fatal  within  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  Two  died  from  general  exhaiistion  and  collapse,  and  the  third  from 
gangrene  aflFecting  numerous  cutaneous  tTRumatic  lesions,  which  had  occurred 
despite  every  possible  precaution. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — All  cases  of  genuine  chorea  thus  far  examined  by 
pathok'gists  have  failed  to  furnish  any  lesions  which  can  be  regarded  as  essential. 
In  the  three  cases  above  mentioned  the  autopsy  revealed  absolutely  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  central  nervous  system.  We  ore  at  present,  therefore,  obliged  to 
classify  chorea  as  a  "  neurosis  " — that  is,  as  a  disease  that  produces  functional  dis- 
turbances, for  which  hitter  there  is  no  anatomical  basis  known  to  us.  The  synap- 
toms  themselves  show  that  tlu'  disorder  must  affect  principally  some  motor  region 
of  the  nervous  system;  but  ju.st  which  motor  region  is  involved  can  at  present 
only  be  conjectured.  It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  the  true  seat  of  chttrea 
ia  to  be  sought  in  the  brain.  In  the  first  place,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hemi- 
chorea  would  indicate  this;  as  would  also  the  fact  that  slight  mental  anomalies 
are  frequently  combined  with  chorea;  and,  finally,  "choreiform  "  movements  may 
occur  as  the  sole  symptom  of  undoubted  cerebral  disease,  as  in  post-hemiplegic 
hemichorea.  We  have,  however,  no  hint  as  to  whether  the  motor  regions  in- 
volved are  those  located  in  the  cortex,  or  others.  The  surmise  has  quite  often 
been  expressed  that  chorea  is  due  to  embolism  of  a  mild  typo;  but,  in  our  opinion^ 
this  view  entirely  lacks  proof,  and  is  even  extremely  improbable.  As  has  been 
said  above,  we  believe  that  the  most  probable  theory  ia  that  genuine  chorea  is  of 
toxic  and  usually  post-infeetious  origin. 

Diag^osit. — The  diagnosis  is  almost  always  easy,  and  it  can  often  be  made  at  a 
glance.  The  motor  symptoms  of  athetosis,  paralysis  agitans,  and  of  alcoholic, 
senile,  saturnine,  and  mercurial  tremor  are  so  characteristic  as  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished frrmi  the  movements  of  chorea.  It  is  not  dilfieult  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  genuine  idiopathic  chorea  and  the  aymptomatic  choreiform 
movements  occasioned  by  some  other  cerebral  lesion, 

FrogTiosis. — As  has  been  stated,  the  prognosis  of  ordinary  chorea  ia  almost  in- 
variably favorable,  although  the  disease  may  prove  very  tedious.  The  possibility 
of  relapses  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  prognosis  is  doubtful,  only  in  the  worst 
cases  of  acute  chorea,  where  there  is  great  and  rapid  failure  of  the  general 
health.  Chorea  gravidtinnn  must  also  he  regarded  as  cjf  far  more  serious  progno- 
sis than  the  ordinary  chorea  of  childhood. 

Treatment. — Even  in  mild  cast's  tin-  patient  must  be  kept  from  school  and  at. 
home,  in  order  to  avoid  nil  unnecessary  excitement  from  ridicule  and  the  like. 
If  the  chorea  be  only  modcr;ttoly  severe,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should 
be  in  bed;  we  may  even  allow  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Where  the 
motions  are  violent,  we  should  seek  to  guard  the  patient  from  self-injury  by  means 
of  pillows  and  cushions. 

Among  the  remedies  recommended  for  chorea,  the  chief  place  is  occupied  by 
arsenic  and  potassic  bromide.  Arsenic  in  particular  seems  often  to  be  of  value. 
We  give  Fnwler 8  solution  alone,  or  with  equal  parts  of  peppermint  water  or  com- 
pound tincture  of  cinchona ;  we  may  b<>gin  with  five  drops,  in  water,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  gradually  increasing  to  eight  or  (eu  drops.  [In  severe  cases  larger 
doses  may  be  given.  It  slumld  l>e  pushed  up  to  twenty  drops  or  more,  stopping 
for  twenty-four  hours  if  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear,  and  beginning  again  at 
the  same  dose.  It  should  be  freely  diluted. — K.]  In  children  under  six,  the  dose 
should  be  made  somewhat  smaller.  If  the  child  he  anopmic,  iron  may  be  given 
in  addition;  or,  if  there  be  great  restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep,  narcotics  may  also 
be  administered.  Antipyrine,  in  doses  of  seven  to  fifteen  grains  (grammes 
0.5-1)  several  time^  a  day,  is  sometimes  of  decided  aervice  in  severe  cases.  We 
give  it  especially  in  cases  associated  with  rheumatism.    Many  observers  have  seen 
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good  results  from  sodic  salicylate,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  three  times  a 
(grammes  1-2).  If  these  remcdifs  have  no  effect  we  ina.v  also  tr.v  brumic 
of  potassium  in  large  doses,  a  drat-hm  or  more  (iframmoa  3-5)  ,i  day.  In  seret 
chorea  wc  have  seen  frequently  undoubted  benefit  from  the  bMmides.  Numerox 
other  drujfs  hnve  been  recommended:  oxide  of  zinc,  valerianate  of  zinc,  nitrate 
silver,  and  sulphate  of  eopper.  The  effieoey  of  ail  these  remedies  is  doubtful  at 
at  present  they  are  very  rarely  used.  Keiss  has  lately  recommended  physostiirmii 
one  sixth  to  one  third  of  a  grain  a  day  (gramme  0.001-0,002).  l>est  snVM:ir 
[Sulfonal,  three  to  five  grains  (gramme  0^-0.4)  three  times  a  day.  ai-t 
an  adjuvant  to  arsenic,  in  cases  where  there  is  much  excitement.  Exalgiue,  twu 
or  three  grains  (gramme  0.1-0.2)  three  times  a  dny.  has  ulso  been  recommended.— _ 
K.]  Narcotics  should  be  employed  very  cautiously  in  chorea.  Although  chint 
has  bi^en  recently  recommended  for  grave  cases,  there  are  instances  known  whej 
this  remedy  haa  been  foHowed  by  unfortunate  results;  but  we  may  try  the  contii 
ued  and  cautious  use  of  small  doses  of  chloral,  giving  to  children  two  to  fire  grmii 
(gramme  0.1-0.3),  and  to  adults  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (gramme  0.5-1)  daily,  on 
few  larger  doses  at  night. 

Hydrotherapeutics  of  a  mild  kind  do  good,  and  can  easily  be  carried  out  ^ 
most  instances.  Thus,  we  may  use  lukewarm  baths,  a  wet  pack,  or  gentle  spoi 
ing  with  water  at  72°-82°  (18°-22'*  R.)  to  great  advantage.  Tji  some  obstinat 
cases  sweating  seems  of  service.  We  have  also  repeatedly  seen  decided  benel 
from  the  use  of  methodical  gj'mnastic  exercises,  consisting  of  regular  flexion  an 
extension  of  the  arms,  marching  in  time,  etc. 

Electricity  may  also  be  tried.  A  feeble  current  of  galvanic  electricity  is  ii| 
plied  to  the  head  (in  the  region  of  the  motor  centers),  or  the  spinal  cord  is  gi 
vnnized.  If  there  be  points  along  the  spinnl  column  where  pressure  causes  psii 
it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  plan  to  apply  the  anode  to  them;  but  the  results 
electrical  tivulment  are  seldom  very  brilliant. 

In  the.  chorea  of  pregnanc.T,  which  sometimes  is  a  very  violent  disease,  the 
same  remedies  may  be  employed.  If  tbey  do  no  good,  nrtificial  delivery  nin? 
be  required ;  nf ter  which,  as  we  can  attest,  there  may  be  a  rapid  abatement  of  all 
symptoms. 


APPENDIX 

CmiOKIC   TIERKDITARY   CHORKA.     ELECTRICAL   CHOREA.     PARAMYOCI»NOS    (UTOnOKlA) 


1.  Chronic  Hereditary  Chorea  (Huntington's  Chorea). — Chronic  chorea  al^ 
luuuifcsts  itself  by  severe  choreic  movements  of  the  body,  but  in  its  nature  it 
H  wholly  diflfcrent  disease  from  ordinary  chorea.  It  is  notably  of  family  (generi 
or  hereditary  occurrence.  The  RjTnptoms  of  the  disease  begin  as  a  rule  betw 
thirty  and  forty.  The  choreic  mnvements  gritdually  become  more  severe 
increase  to  the  most  curious  and  strange  movements  of  the  face  and  the  wholp 
body.  The  ability  to  walk  and  to  use  the  arms  in  eating,  dressing,  etc..  is  retaiiK^l 
for  n  long  time;  but  every  sictinn  is  accompanied  by  distressing  associated  mnrt- 
raents  and  twitching**  of  the  whole  body.  The  sensibility  and  the  other  nenrnu* 
functions  are  unaffected,  but  mentally  we  notice  a  decided  but  gradual  failure  m 
time  goes  on,  which  may  increase  to  complete  dementia.  The  anatomic^il  b««« 
of  this  remarkable  disease  is  still  unknown.  The  disense  is  incurable,  Tl)< 
remedies  used  in  ordinary  chorea  never  mitigate  the  symptoms. 

2.  Electrical  Chorea. — Henoch  gave  this  name  to  u  form  of  chorea  in  ehiWrrti 
which  differed  from  the  ordinarj-  chorea  by  the  much  quicker,  lightnini' 
tractions  coming  on  in  single  muscles  (esi)ecially  o(  the  neck  and  si 
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The  contractions  give  the  impression  that  the  muscles  have  heen  put  in  contraction 
by  tjingk'  {galvanic  shocJts.  They  come  on  at  rather  long  intervals  of  threi:'  to 
five  minutes.  TJie  same  name,  "electrical  chorea/'  has  also  been  given  to  a  i^e- 
culiar  disease,  said  to  be  endemic  in  Loiubardy,  which  was  first  dcRcribed  by 
Dubini,  and  which  is  therefore  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dxibini's  difease."  In  this 
affection  also  muscular  twitchings  occar,  usually  beg^inning  in  one  arm  and  prad- 
ually  iuvolving"  nil  the  extremities.  After  several  weeks  or  months  paralysis  and 
muscular  atrophy  set  in,  and  not  infrequently,  it  is  said,  epileptiform  convulsions 
and  fever.     Nothiuff  definite  is  known  as  U*  the  anatomical  changes. 

3.  Paramyoclonus  Holtiplex  (Myoclonia).— This  name  was  first  used  by 
Friedreich  for  a  case  observed  by  hira,  in  which  there  were  clonic  spasms  iu  syrn- 
metrioal  groujjs  of  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs,  which  came  on  in  paroxysms 
Vf^ithout  any  disturbance  of  consciousness.  There  was  also  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  tendon  reflexes.  Such  cases  have  since  been  described  in  considerable  nuin- 
bers,  but  undoubtedly  very  different  morbid  conditions  have  been  confounded  with 
one  another.  We  can  regard  as  genuine  paramyoclonus — that  is,  as  a  specific  dis- 
ease 8ui  generis — only  those  cases  where  lightning-like  contractions  come  on  in 
single  muscles,  often  without  any  visible  effect  of  movement.  The  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities  are  most  frequently  involved.  This  peculiar  morbid  condi- 
tion is  on  the  one  hand  most  closely  allied  to  electrical  chorea  mentioned  above, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  our  own  experience,  it  has  a  decidedly  close 
relation  to  the  different  forma  of  ftr  convnlsif  (clonic  facial  spasm,  clonic  ac- 
cessory spasm,  q,  t'.).  A  large  numher  of  the  cases  described  as  myoclonia  or 
paramyoclonus,  however,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  as  hysteria  {vide  infra). 

I'nverricht  and  others  have  described  n  speoiiil  form  of  myoclonia.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  its  occurrence  in  various  members  of  one  family,  by  the  extension 
of  the  twitching!*  to  the  lingual  and  pharyngeal  muscles,  lind  by  its  compliefttion 
with  epileptic  attacks. 


OTIAPTEK    IIT 


PARALYSIS    AGITANS 
{Shaking  Ihf»y,     Ihrkinj>on^ii  Ditttut) 

.etiology. — In  INlY  Parkinson  described  for  the  first  time  a  disease  which  he 
named  "  shaking  palsy."  Tt  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  yet 
little  has  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  its  eetiology.  In  most  cases  it  develops 
very  gradually,  without  any  demonstrable  cause.  It  almost  always  attacks  elderly 
persons,  being  very  rare  before  the  thirty-fifth  year.  Sex  does  not  seem  to  oxert 
any  great  predisposing  influence.  Tlereditary  neuropathic  tendencies  can  indeed  be 
traced  in  some  instances,  but  they  are  certainly  of  less  potency  in  paralysis  ngitans 
than,  for  instance,  in  epilepsy.  Special  exciting  causes  have  sometimes  hcpn  ob- 
serve*!,  such  as  catching  cold,  violent  emotional  excitement,  and  traumatic  inflti- 
ences  (blows,  falls,  injuries,  etc.).  Bergcr  reports  two  rnses  where  the  first  symp- 
toms appeared  after  an  acute  febrile  disease  (typhoid  fever). 

Clinical  History. — Pat-filysis  ogitnns  has  two  characteristic  symptoms,  viz.,  (1> 
peculiar  evidences  of  motor  irritation,  evinced  by  tremor,  and  (2)  a  condition  of 
stiffness  and  persistent  shortening  of  certain  muscles,  consf-quent  upon  which  is  n 
series  of  peculiar  motor  phenomena. 

The  trembling  is  generrdly  the  earliest  symptom  to  attract  the  patient's  atten- 
tion. Tt  usuall.v  begins  in  the  hands,  especially  in  the  riirht  hand,  and  then 
gradually  involves  the  arm  anri  leg  on  the  same  side,  next  the  other  arm  and 
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leg,  and  finally,  in  well-marked  cases,  the  entire  body.  The  form  of  t 
very  characteristic.  There  ure  rapid,  xinifonn,  oscillatory  movements  of  rnryjaf 
extent.  The  tremor  is  usually  greatest  in  the  hands  and  anus.  At  the  »atne  timr 
the  thumbs  and  half-flt-xed  fingers  exhibit  a  movement  which  sugsrests  spitiikityr 
or  pill-rolling.  The  forearm  is  generally  flexed  and  extended  in  rapid  «lt*nii- 
tion,  but  it  is  always  very  difficuJt  to  determine  just  what  muscles  contract    Wiife 

regard  to  the  trunk,  it  is  often  a  question  whe'tbiT  r 
tremor  is  of  independent  origin,  or  due  merely  lo 
motion  of  the  extremities.     Charcot  states  that 
head  and  the  facial  muscle*  are  never  implicated. 
there  is  doubt  about  this  point.    We  ourselves,  a* 
as  other  observers,  have  repeatedly  seen  indcpeDdast 
tremor  of  the  head.    As  to  the  face,  the  musdea  tboot 
(he  chin  seem  ti«  suffer  chiefly. 

The  trembling  of  paralysis  agitans  is  almoot  «*• 
tinuous.     It  may,  indeed,  cease  for  u  moment  in 
limb,  btit  only  to  recur  immediately.    The  quieter 
patient  is  in  mind  and  body,  the  less  violent  an*  I 
niovenieiits.    If  he  is  excited,  or  begins  tu  speak,  or 
watched,  the  tremor  at  once  becomes  exaggerated,  a 
may  be  violent  emjugh  to  jar  the  whole  body  ti 
mently.    Active  motion  does  not  intensify  the  trnn' 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  often  be  observed  that 
trembling  abato^<(  when  the  muscles  undergo  vigoroi 
voluntary  contraction,  a?  when  a  weight  is  lifted. 
the  hand  of  another  is  firmly  grasped. 

The  socond  symptom  is  almost  more  cJiaracli-fw' 
than  the  first.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  t 
muscles.  We  generally  notice,  even  in  the  ftti?e. 
peculiar  tension  of  the  muscles.  This  often  prod' 
a  stolidity  of  expression,  so  that  the  emotions  are 
clearly  depicted  than  upon  the  countenance  of 
healthy  person.  We  have  been  especially  imp: 
in  several  caBPs  by  the  infrequency  i>f  winking, 
hoad  gradually  hf^comrs  more  and  more  flexed.  Whn» 
the  disease  has  lasted  some  years,  tht*  chin  may  evrn 
rest  upon  the  sternum.  The  musoles  of  the  trunk  aoi 
extremities  also  stiffen  gradually,  and  lead  to  peraKv 
and  almost  pathognoraonic  appearances.  The  body 
bent  over  forward ;  the  arras  cling  to  the  trunk,  and  are  flexed  at  the  elbow  joii 
the  fingers  are  flexed,  especially  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint;  the  tb 
rest  against  the  fingers,  as  if  holding  a  pen,  or  else  are  flexed  inward  up^Jti 
palm ;  and  the  legs  are  somewhat  bent  at  the  knee.  The  accompanying  pict 
(Fig.  178)  is  from  the  photograph  of  a  patient  who  was  for  a  long  time 
observation  at  the  clinique  in  Leipsic,  and  gives  a  good  representation  of 
characteristic  posture. 

The  stiffnesa  of  the  muscles  also  operates  to  impair  motion  in  Tarioos  wa^ 
In  particular  all  movements  of  the  trunk  are  greatly  impeded.  In  advanced  e»$t» 
the  patient  can  not  get  upon  his  feet,  if  he  is  lying  in  bed,  without  help.  Itu»* 
much,  however,  as  the  muscular  strength  usually  remains  good  (vide  imfr«).  Iip 
requires  to  exert  but  a  slight  traction  upon  some  helping  hand  m  order  to  atUn 
an  erect  posture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  is  often  utterly  unable  to  twm 
in  bed  from  one  aide  to  the  other.  In  severe  cases,  therefore,  it  is  often 
sary  to  alter  the  patient's  position  several  times  in  a  night,  especially  as  lyi 
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in  one  attitude  makes  him 
not  get  up  of  himself,  because  it 
in  the  necessary  manner;  but  with 
able  to  walk  alone  or  even  to  run 


very  uneasy.     If  the  patient  is  in  a  chair,  he  can 

it  is  impossible  for  him  to  bend  his  body  forward 

th  just  a  little  help  he  can  stand  up,  and  he  is  then 

Then,  sinee  the  ilexii>n  of  the  trunk  forward 


brings  the  center  of  gravity  forward  also,  and  the  trunk  ejin  not  be  sufficiently 
l>ent  backward,  he  is  apt  to  "get  going,"  so  that  he  can  not  stop  until  he  brings 
up  against  a  post  or  a  wall.  If  such  a  patient>  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
anteflexion  and  rigidity  of  the  trunk,  is  slightly  pushed  from  behind,  he  will 
have  to  start  into  a  run  to  avoid  falling.  This  phenomenon  is  termed  *'  propul- 
sion."' A  push  backward,  which  brings  the  center  of  gravity  behind  the  point 
of  support,  is  very  likely  to  make  such  a  patient  fall,  as  he  will  seldom  succeed 
in  moving  backward  fast  enough  to  recover  his  balance  (retropulsion).  Both  pro- 
pulsion and  retropulsion  nre  conceived  by  Charcot  to  be  "  forced  movements  *' 
(see  page  836)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  We  are,  however,  convinced,  as 
the  result  of  numerous  observationa.  that  these  phenomena  can  in  every  case  be 
explained  simply  by  the  mechanical  conditions  arising  from  displacement  of  the 
center  of  gravity  and  the  musrnlar  rigidity.  Again,  the  reason  why  many  pa- 
tients are  prone  to  keep  their  arms  behind  them  tia  they  walk  is  that  such  a  posi- 
tion contributes  slightly  toward  bringing  the  center  of  gra^^ty  farther  back- 
ward. 

The  movements  of  the  extremities  are  less  impaired  than  those  of  the  trunk, 
hut  they  often  betray  a  certain  slowness  and  stiffness.  The  strength  of  the 
muscles  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  while,  but  often  there  is  at  last  evident 
pareais.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  muscles  may  become  easily 
fatigued.  The  impairment  of  facial  expression  has  already  been  referred  to.  In 
many  cases  the  muscles  of  the  eye  also  seem  to  participate  in  the  rigidity,  making 
it  difficult  for  the  eye  in  reading  to  follow  rapidly  along  each  line,  or  to  pass  from 
the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  ne.xt.  [The  voice  is  often  affected: 
the  patient  talks  in  a  high-pitched  monotone. — K.] 

The  muscular  rigidity  is  almost  more  characteristic  of  paralysis  agitans  than 
IS  the  tremor.  Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  cases,  as  we  have  ourselves  ob- 
served, where,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  posture  of  the  patient  is  typical,  and  yet 
there  is  no  trembling.  Such  cases  might  be  called  paral}f9is  a<jitans  sine  agita- 
tione.  In  uncomplicated  cases  all  other  nervous  functions  remain  perfectly 
normal.  Sensation  is  never  impaired.  Sometimes  some  pain  is  felt  at  the  com- 
raeneement  of  the  disease,  particularly  in  the  shoulders.  There  is  no  striking 
disturbance  of  reflex  action  or  of  the  bladder.  In  a  few  cases  of  paralysis  agi- 
tans. rerebral  and  mental  symptuin.s  have  beoii  obsMrvt-d;  but  they  are  so  rare  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  belong  to  the  disease  or  are  merely  accidental 
complications.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many  patients  complain  of  a  subjective 
feeling  of  excessive  warmth.  The  internal  temperature  is  normal ;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  temf)eralure  of  the  surface  of  the  bodj*  is  frequently  somewhat  elevated. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  perspiration.  [Moase  and  Banal  have 
found  that  the  excretion  of  urea  and  the  total  excretion  of  phosphoric  ncid  is  in- 
creased in  paralysis  agitans.  hut  that  the  excretion  of  imperfectly  oxidized  phos- 
phoric acid  is  diminished,  thus  showing  that  there  is  increased  combustion. — K.] 

The  disease  runs  a  ver^-^  chronic  course,  perhaps  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
From  the  first,  it  keeps  on  slowly  but  gradually  developing.  The  symptoms 
rarely  exhibit  marked  alterations  of  mildness  and  severity,  but  for  long  perioda 
the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  apparently  arrested.  Recovery  has  never  yet 
been  observed.  The  final  and  fatal  termination  is  not  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
ease itself,  but  is  due  to  some  intercurrent  affection  or  to  general  marasmus.  The 
original  of  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  came  to  a  pitiable  end  by  tumbling  face 
downward  into  a  puddle  of  water.     He  could  not  get  up»  and  was  drowned. 
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Nature  of  the  Disease. — The  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Inas- 
much as  the  disorder  is  purely  a  motor  one,  the  corresponding  lesions  must  be 
Sought  somewhere  in  the  motor  system.  As  yet,  however,  post-mortem  examina- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  even  with  the  microscope,  have  revealed  no  chanic- 
teristic  changes;  at  least  we  can  ascribe  no  sig'nificance  to  the  statements  in  this 
respect  made  by  some  observers.  We  must,  therefore,  confess  that  wc  have  even 
h.nd  a  doubt  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  claim  that  paralysis  agitans  is  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system  at  all,  or  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be  of  purely  muscular 
origin.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  abnormal  processes  in  the  mus- 
cles to  excite  the  tremor  and  tonic  contraction.  But,  as  has  been  said,  there  is 
at  present  no  ground  for  deciding  this  que^ition;  we  would  merely  suggest  it. 

[Gordinier  has  f«)und  some  perivascular  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  ptirrion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  with  pigmentation  and  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells  and 
some  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  He  think.s  the  s^'raptoms  are  due  to  irriLntion  from 
an  increase  of  the  neuroglia  in  the  posterior  columns,  causing  excitability  of  the 
reflex  collaterals  of  the  posterior  nen'e-roots  which  arborize  about  the  motor  crlls 
fjx  the  anterior  horns.  This  causes  an  increased  discharge  of  energy,  which  gives 
ise  to  tremor  and  rigidity.  Other  observers  have  found  somewhat  similar 
"changes  in  tho  white  matter  of  the  cord,  and  also  in  the  gray  matter. — K.] 

Diagnosis. — Any  typical  caae  of  paralysis  agitnns  can  be  easily  and  certainly 
recogrnized,  often  at  the  first  glance.  The  importfint  factors  are  the  peculiar 
tremor,  the  characteristic  cnrrij^ige,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  It  was  fomierij-  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  between  paraly- 
sis agitana  and  multiple  sclerosi.'s;  but  to-day  the  i>eculiarities  of  the  two  diseitses 
are  better  known,  and  confusion  is  seldom  possible.  The  character  of  the  tremor 
varies  in  the  two.  In  paralysis  agitana  it  persists  even  when  the  patient  is  quiet, 
and  it  is  decidedly  oscillatory.  The  motion  in  multiple  sclerosis  (g.  v.)  is  almost 
always  an  intention  tremor  only;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  them,  the  general  appearances  of  the  two  diseases  are  essen- 
tially unlike. 

Treatment. — As  has  already  boon  implied  above,  we  jiossess  no  means  of  con- 
trolling the  disease.  Tn  most  cases,  therefore,  the  treatment  is  confined  to  general 
hygienic  measures.  Good  may  be  done  by  lukewarm  baths  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, and  by  gentle  massage  of  the  tuuscles.  Among  internal  remedies  Erb  has 
lately  recommended  hyoscine,  as  having  the  most  palliative  and  soothing  influ- 
ence. Tt  is  best  given  sulM_>ulaneouaty,  and  we  must  always  begin  with  very 
small  doses,  as  otherwise  tinplcasant  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  headache,  etc.,  may 
arise.  We  inject  one  two-hundredth  to  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  (milligramme 
^-^)  in  nqupous  sitlutii»n  (solution  of  hyo.Kcino  muriate.  1  to  1.000,  seven  to 
fifteen  minims).  If  well  honie  we  can  cautiously  increase  the  dose.  [Atropine 
and  hyoscyamine  have  also  shown  good  results,  especially  when  given  subcu- 
taneously. — K.]  Arsenic,  ergotiuc,  potassie  bromide,  physostigmine,  and  curare 
may  also  be  tried.  Francotte  praises  the  action  of  sulphate  of  duboisine  (subcu- 
tanetiusly  or  in  pills  of  iH  grain,  gramme  0.0005,  three  to  six  times  a  day);  thi» 
also  must  be  used  with  care.  If  electricity  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,  the  case  most 
be  a  reeent  one.  Tt  is  said  that  in  some  instances  stretching  of  the  nerves  hae 
diminished  the  tremor  considerably;  but  our  own  observations  would  not  lead  us 
to  reconinieiul  the  procedure  in  this  disease. 
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ATHETOSIS 


In  1871  the  American  neurolopist  Hammond  described  under  the  name  of 
athetosis  («f^«ror,  without  fixed  position)  a  peculiar  symptom  of  irritation  of  the 
motor  centers,  ditfering  iii 

A     characteristic     manner  ^■' 

from    all    other    forma    of  -"''" 

iiiToluntary  inovemoiits,  in- 
cludins:     the     epileptiform 

and    choreic.      The    move-  ^  ,       ^ 

raents  of  athetosis  (see 
page  836)  are  often  very 
eoraplioated  and  peculiar. 
Tho  part  affected  by  them 
is  in  continuous  uiirest.  If 
the  facial  murii'le.s  (usually 
those  of  the  luwer  division 
of  the  facial  ncrvt-)  nnd  the 
muscles  of  mastication  be 
attacked,  the  fa<'e  and 
mouth  are  cuiLstantly  being 
twisted  and  distorted-  If 
the  tongue  suffer,  as  in  one 
case  which  we  saw,  speech 
is  difficidt  and  indistinct. 
If  the  nnisclcs  nf  the  back 
of  the  neck  be  implicated, 
the  head  is  usually  drawn 
backward  or  to  one  side, 
and  is  turned  and  twisted 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Most 
characteristic  of  all,  how- 
ever, are  the  nrnvements  ex- 
hibited by  the  bund  and  i^^^^^Hi^. .  • -^i. 
fingers  when  affected.  The 
fingers  are  incessantly  be- 
ing separated,  extended, 
flexed,  and  intertwined,  as- 
suming the  i»dd<^st  posi- 
tions. The  accunipanying  »• 
pictures  rniiy  starve'  to  il-  ^^^^  ^ 
lustrate  this  (Fig.  179). 
The  cbarHctiM'  of  tlie  move- 
ments revenls  that  the  in- 
ter ossei  must  be  chiefly 
involved.  It  is  a  very  fre- 
quent result  of  the  unceas- 
ing stretching  of  the  articu- 
lar ligaments  of  the  fingers 
that    at   last    the    articula- 

i'.^.^^      U„   «.„,  1         J      »        Vxa.  17Q. — Ex&mple  of  the  postHoo  of  ttie  flngera  in  the  nioveuient 

tions      become      relaxed      to  Sf  B.lhetoslB  cpersonal  observations 
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auch  a  degree  as  to  permit  of  such  a  hyperextension  of  the  fingers,  as  it  b  imptw 
eible  for  a  healthy  person  to  iBiitate.  The  anus  are  generally  less  severr-Iy  aSeciwl 
than  the  haiidsi;  and  in  the  lower  limbs  the  trouble  is  not  often  so  serene  an  io  Uw 
upper.     The  toes  may,  hc»wever,  exhibit  motions  analogous  to  those  of  the  iiogeis. 

Although  in  genenti  the  movements  are  continuous,  their  vigtir  freq 
varies.     Thus  they  almost  always  are  aggravated  if  the  patient  bc^juinct*  e 
During  sleep  they  generally  oease.  although  in  eertain  instances  they  Ubt* 
sisted  even  then,  only  being  diminished.     When  voluntary  motions  arc 
they  ordinarily  grow  feebler;  but  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  become  exaiggenttd 
taking  the  form  of  sympathetic  movements. 

We  must  distinguish  between  genuine  idiopathic  athetosis  and  a  symptomitir 
form,  whieh  also  occurs. 

Symptomatic  athetosis  is  seen  in  various  nervous  diseases.  The  first  obMm- 
tiona  reported  by  Hammond  were,  most  of  them,  made  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  or  IB 
severe  paychosea,  and  the  like.  [In  Hammond's  original  ease  the  athetosis  wa» 
symptomatic  and  due  to  a  lesion  involving  the  optic  tlmlaraus,  the  leutitiilir 
nucleu-s.  and  the  most  p<isterior  portion  of  the  internal  onpsulc. — KO  By  far  tlie 
most  frequent  source  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  is  hemiplegia,  producing  «lu| 
is  known  as  post-bemiplcgic  chorea,  or  better,  posthemiplegic  hemintbctosil. 
This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  rare  sequel  to  the  ordinary  hemiplegia  of  elderly  per- 
sons, but  follows  rather  infantile  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin  (vide  page 
Some  traces  of  athetosis  are  seen  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  i 
hemiplegia. 

Idiopathic  athetosis  is  rare.  Here  the  peculiar  movements  are  the  ciuef. 
not  the  sole,  symptom  of  disease.  A  few  cases  of  this  sort  have  been  rppoi 
where  the  athetosis  began  without  known  cause,  and  usually  was  limited  to  aatM 
one  region.  It  attacked  elderly  individuals  who  were  previously  healthy.  Of  «s^ 
cial  importance  is  an  apparently  congenital  form  of  athetosis,  dating  from  thf 
earliest  infancy.  Of  this  we  have  ourselves  seen  several  instances,  which  cloerlj 
reseniblpd  one  another.  The  condition  is  a  permanent  one,  not  progressive,  nor,  «■ 
the  other  hand,  capable  of  any  great  amelioration.  The  movements  are  almo«t  bI 
ways  most  pronounced  in  the  face,  head,  and  fingers.  Other  nervous  disturbs* 
paralysis  or  impairment  of  sen9ati<:m,  arc  entirely  absent  or  are  ass'xriated  will 
the  athetosis  in  various  ways.  The  intelligence  of  the  patient  is  somotinie»,  but 
not  always,  diminished. 

Of  the  nature  of  athetosis,  or  the  locality  or  nature  of  the  irritation,  we  posseii 
no  information  as  yet.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  lesion  is  in  every  caw  * 
cerebral  one.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  cortex.  In  symptomntic  athetosis  we  find 
post  mortem  the  chsuiges  caused  by  the  original  trouble.  In  idiopathic  ath«to^ 
no  changes  have  thus  far  l>een  rfporh'd.  In  a  case  of  our  own  which  came  t* 
autopsy,  absolutely  nothing  abnorinul  was  found  in  the  brain.  The  patient  wi* 
an  elderly  female,  who  displayed  typical  movements  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  recovery  is  possible.  A  certain  amount  of  im- 
provement sometimes  follows  the  administration  of  Fowler's  solution,  broinii* 
of  potassium,  or  galvanism. 


CHAPTER   V 

TETANY 

{InUrmUt*nt  TtUinu*.     Ttianilla) 

^tiologfy. — Tetany,  a  name  originating  with  Corvisart,  is  applied  to 
culiar  neurosis,  characterized  mainly  by  paroxysmal  tonic  convulsioDS,  MsmXiJ 
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painful,  in  certain  symmetrical  iind  bilateral  groups  of  muscles.  The  disease 
attacks  by  preference  children  and  y(»uug  adults  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  physiological  processes  peculiar  t<»  the  female  sex  seem  to  have  an 
especial  tendency  to  excite  the  disorder.  It  i.s  couiparutively  so  frequent  in 
nursing  women  that  Trousseau  has  called  it  "  contracture  des  nourrices."  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  tetany  is  especially  eomrnon  in  certain  occupations,  particu- 
larly in  cobblers  and  tailors. 

Among  exciting  causes,  cati-hing  cold  deserves  particular  mention.  Hence  the 
earlier  observers  describe  the  disease  as  "  intermittent  contracture  of  rheumatic 
origin."  In  other  cases  the  disorder  has  appeared  as  a  sequel  to  other  acute  di.s- 
eases,  such  as  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  smnll-pox,  and  intestinal  trmibles.  A  verj' 
remarkable  fact  was  pointed  out  by  N.  Weiss — namely,  that  tetany  is  apt  to  follow 
operative  extirpation  of  goitre.  We  have  once  observed  attacks  of  tetany  in  a  pa- 
tient with  exophthalmic  goitre.  Its  occurrence  in  gastric  diseases  is  also  interest- 
ing, it  being  seen  especially  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  due  to  cicatricial  stenosis 
resulting  from  ulcer  of  the  pylorus  with  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice.  The  tet- 
any of  childhood  is  seen  chiefly  in  patients  with  dyspeptic  and  intestinal  symp- 
toms. All  these  observations  suggest  the  action  of  some  toxic  substance,  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  note  that  attacks  precisely  like  tetany  have  been  observed  in 
different  iutoxicati<'ns  (ergotine,  alcohol,  chloroform).  In  chronic  alcoholic  sub- 
jects tonic  spasms  like  tetany  arc  not  very  rare.  Reports  from  various  quarters 
indicate  that  tetany  may  sometimes  be  epidemic.  Most  cases  ordinarily  ciccur  in 
the  winter  and  spring  (February  and  March).  On  the  other  hand,  endemic  influ- 
ences also  seem  to  us  to  have  some  importance.  At  any  rate,  the  published  ac- 
counts would  seem  to  indicate  that  tetany  is  much  more  frequent  in  Heidelberg 
(Krfa.  F.  Schultze),  Breslau  (Berger).  and  Vienna  (N.  Weiss),  than  in  Leipsic. 
for  instance,  where  it  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  nervous  diseases.  [It  is  also  very 
rare  in  America.  Crozer  (irirtith  n  few  years  ago  was  able  to  collect  only  seventy- 
three  reported  cases,  v.-hile  forty  or  fifty  cases  have  been  treated  at  the  hospitnl 
in  Vienna  in  a  single  year. — K.] 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  we  should  probably  Tiot  regard 
tetany  as  one  single  disease  a>tiologically.  Just  as  we  distinguish  in  epileptic 
attacks  bet-ween  genuine  epilepsy  and  symptomatic  epileptic  (epileptiform)  con- 
vulsions, BO  we  may  distinguish  between  "  idiopathic"  and  symptomatic  tetany. 

Clinical  History. — The  paroxysm  of  tetany  usually  hiis  certain  prodroraata, 
consisting  of  slight  general  discomfort  and  pain,  and  of  a  feeling  of  weakness  and 
sliffness,  most  marked  in  the  arms.  These  symptoms  last  some  hours  (at  least) 
before  the  true  convulsive  stage  begins.  The  extremities,  and  more  particularly 
the  fingers,  almost  always  suffer  first;  and  then,  after  the  arms,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities become  involved.  The  spasm  usually  affects  the  toes  before  it  seizes 
upon  the  other  parts  of  the  leg.  The  symptoms  are  almost  invnriiibly  bilateral 
and  Bymmetrical.  Exceptionally,  the  disturhance  commences  in  the  leg,  or  is 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  body.  In  most  cases  the  flexor  muscles  are  pre- 
dominantly affected,  giving  rise  to  very  characteristic  postures.  The  fingers 
are  in  apposition  with  one  another,  and  placed  as  if  holding  a  pen,  or,  as  Trous- 
seau saya,  as  if  the  hand  were  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  vagina,  during  labor; 
but  in  the  attack  the  fingers  may  also  be  closed  in  a  fist.  The  hands  are  flexed, 
the  elbows  are  also  slightly  flexed,  and  the  upper  arm  in  severe  cases  is  pressed 
against  the  chest.  In  the  lower  extremities,  the  toes  are  flexed,  and  the  feet  are 
in  the  posture  of  talipes  equinus.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  less  frequently 
affected,  as  are  also  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the 
facial  and  ocular  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm. 

The  intensity  of  the  tonic  spasm  is  very  great.  The  affected  muscles  feel  as 
hard  as  a  board,  and  are  usually  rather  sensitive  to  pressure.    The  attack  some- 
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times  continues  only  a  feu*  minutes,  but  not  infrequently  it  may  occupy 
hours  or  days.  Other  nervous  symptoms  nre  less  prominent;  the  most  noCio««Ui 
are  para^sthesia?,  tearing  pains,  etc,  Ana^athcsin  is  very  rare.  The  reflex** 
are  generally  normal.  There  is  no  impnirment  of  consciousness.  In  only  a  f^» 
cases  has  a  combination  of  tetany  nnd  halhu'inHtury  confusion  been  seen.  In  * 
faw  instances  slight  cedematous  swelling  mid  other  trophic  disturbances  have  bc<i> 
observed,  and  sometimes  profu.se  perspiration.  The  temperature  is  nomul.  <tt 
sometimes  subnormal  or  slightly  elevated  (100.5*'  to  101°  [C.  38**-38.4**]),  and  the 
pulse  is  often  quite  rapid.     Polyuria  haa  sometimes  been  observed. 

When  the  attack  ceases,  which  it  always  does  graduaUy,  and  never  suddesiy. 
the  patient  feels  perfectly  well,  save  for  a  alight  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  mi»- 
elos,  but  all  the  muscles  often  feel  weak  and  uncertain  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  disease.  Even  in  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  there  ape  also  son»» 
few  objective  sjTnptoms,  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  pa- 
thology of  tetany.  In  the  first  place,  the  peripheral  nerves  are  generally  «bnr»' 
mally  sensitive  to  electricity  (especially  to  galvanism,  less  regtilarly  to  farsdiain). 
The  complete  demonstration  of  this  fact  we  owe  to  Erb.  The  weakest  current  will 
frequently  produce  violent  contractions.  The  different  sensory  nerves  and  nerves 
of  special  sense  also  seem  often  to  exhibit  a  similar  abnormal  irritability  (Hoff- 
mann), and  finally  we  very  often  find  a  considerable  increase  in  the  mechanicftl 
irritability  of  nerves,  which  is  seen  with  especial  frequency  in  the  facial  (Chvostek, 
N.  Weiss).  Thus,  if  the  face  be  vigorously  stroked  from  above  downward,  witb 
the  finger  or  the  handle  of  a  jiercussitiu  hanuner,  almost  all  the  mujscles  oontrart 
energetically,  one  after  the  other.  Similar  cont Tactions  are,  of  caurse,  obtained  by 
light  percussion  of  the  different  branches  of  the  facial.  The  direct  mech«»ictl 
excitabiltly  of  the  muscles,  on  the  ot:her  hand,  is  not  increased  (F.  Schultw). 

Another  very  characteristic  symptom  was  discovered  by  Trousseau — "  Ttoob* 
Beau's  sign.*'  It  is  found  in  most  cases,  although  not  in  all,  and  is  this:  a  frwit 
paroxysm  can  at  any  time  be  artificially  excited  by  pressure  upon  the  lai:^ 
arteries  and  nerves  of  the  arm  (particularly  the  median  nerve  and  the  brachial 
artery).  It  is  not  definitely  known  how  compression  accomplishes  this:  but  coia- 
pression  of  a  nerve  seems  to  be  the  main  point,  as  the  corresponding  experinwot* 
on  animals  show,  in  which  an  artificial  tetany  is  produced  by  extirpation  «f  tk» 
thyroid.  Berger  found  that  raeehanic;il  or  electrical  irritation  of  ccrt.ain  painfol^ 
points  situated  along  the  spinal  column  produces  the  same  result. 

The  frequency  of  the  attacks  varie-s  greatly  in  individual  cases.     As  a  nkA 
there  are  sevcnil  paroxysms  daily;  but  the  intervals  may  last  for  days,  or  afaitt 
may  be  almost  inappreciable.     The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  generally  i 
eral  weeks,  but  many  cases  last  for  months  or  even  years.     It  is  noteworthy^ 
when  the  paroxysms  grow  less  frequent  and  violent  there  is  also  a  gradual  dix 
tion  in  the  hypersensitivenoss  of  the  nerves  and  in  the  reaction  to  Trotwsiairt 
test.     As  long  as  these  symptoms  persist,  spontaneous  attacks  are  also  possibl" 
Many  persons  seem  especially  disposed  to  tetany,  so  that  the  affection  repeat 
recurs  in  them. 

The  termination  of  tetany  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  but  in  some  casM  dMikI 
results,  which  of  course  is  usually  due  to  complications.  In  children  the  4i^ 
[^ease  may  have  an  unfavoralile  termination  if  the  spa«ms  involve  the  diaphmgw  or 
the  laryngeal  muscles.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  special  natnr*  of 
tetany.  No  essential  or  positive  anatomical  lesions  have  yet  been  delected.  The 
-^'njiitoms  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  disease  affects  the  peripheral  nerve*  nt 
nervous  centers, 

Biag-noais. — The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  if  we  only  conaider  carefully  iht 
1-  presented,  the  nature  of  the  paroxysms,  and  the  other  phenomena  riiov* 
ted.     It  is  of  fundamental  impctrtance,  however,  after  detenuiiunc  tk** 
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the  attacks  are  tetany,  to  discover,  if  poaaible,  their  apecial  cause,  and  especially 
to  determine  whether  we  have  to  do  "with  "  idiuimthic  "  or  symptomatic  tetany. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  tunic  spaams,  like  tetany,  injiy  idao  occur  in  the  hands 
in  hysteria.  The  peculiar  tunic  spasms  of  young  children  arf  not,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  regarded  indisputably  as  tetany;  u  special  form  has  alrendy  been  described 
{vide  page  881)  under  the  name  of  arthrogryposis.  This  is  characterized  by  jter- 
sistent  tonic  contracture,  not  paroxysmal,  and  most  pronounced  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ulnar  nerve  on  both  sides.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  incerased  me- 
chanical irritability  of  the  nerves. 

Treatment. — The  main  treatment,  besides  general  hygienic  measures  (es- 
pecially rest  and  nursing)  and  the  consideration  of  all  discoverable  causes 
(gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  chronic  intoxications,  excessive  work  with  the 
hands,  etc.),  is  electricity.  The  stabile  current  is  passed  upward  tbrtiugh  the 
ne^rvea  affected;  the  galvanic  current  is  also  applied  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
anode  is  applied  to  the  various  nerve-trunks,  with  the  cathode  on  the  sternum. 
This  last  procedure  sometimes  dissipates  a  spasm  actually  present.  Internal 
remedies,  such  as  bromide  >A  potassium,  arsenic,  and  belladonna,  rarely  produce 
brilliant  results.  Tepid  baths  and  the  cautious  use  of  cold  sponging,  with  friction 
and  massage,  may  be  trifd.  The  internal  exhibition  of  thyroid  preparations  may 
sometimes  be  attended  with  good  results. 
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TETANUS 
{Loek-t'dW) 

TETANt'S  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  whose  chief  symptom  consists  of  the 
occurrence  of  severe,  extensive,  tonic  ("  tetanic  '')  muscular  spasms.  The  specific 
cause  of  tetanus,  the  tetanus  bacillus,  was  first  discfiyered  by  Nicolaier  in  garden 
earth.  Koseubach  first  cultivated  the  same  bacilli  from  the  secretion  of  the 
wound  of  a  man  who  died  of  traumatic  tetanus.  Since  then  the  specific  signifi- 
cance of  the  tetanus  bacillus  has  been  positively  confirmed  beyond  any  doubt  by 
numerous  investigations.  These  bneilli  are  distinguished  by  a  little  head  (spur) 
at  one  end.  If  a  small  amount  of  these  bacilli  be  injected  under  the  skin  of 
mice,  the  most  violent  tetanic  spasms  ensue  in  the  animals  thus  treated.  Since 
the  development  of  the  bacteria  remains  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  wound  or  the 
injection,  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  the  spasms  are  not  excited  immediately  by 
the  bacilli,  but  by  a  chemical  poison  produced  by  them  during  life.  In  fact. 
Brieger  has  lately  succeeded  in  producing  several  alkaloid-like  substances  from 
tetanus-cultures,  so-called  toxincs,  which  he  terms  tetanine,  totanotoxine,  and 
spasmotoxine.  All  these  substances  are  violent  poisons,  and.  like  strychnine,  pro- 
voke the  most  violent  tetanic  spasms  in  the  animals  experimented  on. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  infection  in  man,  it  «iccnrs  by  far  most  frequently 
through  open  wouiidsi  (operation  wonnds,  or  small  accidentnl  injuries).  Since 
the  tetanus  bacilli  are  found  chiefly  in  the  soil,  we  can  readily  understand  that 
injuries  of  the  feet  in  persons  who  go  barefoot,  or  injuries  of  the  hands  in 
gardeners,  fanners,  etc.,  most  frequently  give  rise  to  tetanus.  Such  cases  were 
formerly  called  traumatic  tetanus,  in  distinction  from  rheumatic  tetanus,  follow- 
ing exposure  to  severe  cold,  or  idiopathic  tetanus,  which  was  thought  to  occur  with- 
out any  discoverable  enu^e.  In  the  eases  last  mentioned  there  was  probably  some 
wound  iufeetion  which  was  overlooked  (just  as  in  erysipelas)  on  account  of  the 
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smallness  of  the  wound.     It  of  course  would  not  be  impoBsible  for  the  iulect 
somt'timt'S  to  take  place  in  some  other  manner.     Tetanus  neonatorum  is  undoubt'l 
edly  au  ordinary  wound  tetanus,  almost  nlwaya  arising  from  an  infection  of 
the  umbilicus. 

In  Germany  [and  temperate  latitudes  generally]  Tetanus  is  a  comparatively 
rare  disease.  Men  are  much  oftener  attacked  than  women.  Tetanus  is  much  more, 
common  in  the  tropics  than  in  our  climate.  The  frequency  of  the  disense  ii 
negroes  is  weU  known.  Tetanus  is  also  not  equally  frequent  at  all  timeB.  En- 
demics and  epidemics  of  tetanus  have  often  been  observed,  especially  in  time  of 
war.  These  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  unfavorable  influence  of  certain  extemii 
conditions,  such  as  poor  care,  bud  weather,  sleeping  on  the  wet  ground,  etc. 

Clinical  History. — In  so-called  "  rheumatic  "  tetanus  the  symptoms  usually 
begin  sijoti  aftur  expusure  to  the  exeitinp  cause.     There  may  be,  however,  an  in- 
torval  during  which  the  patient  feels  perfectly  well,  or  at  most  has  only  certaiai 
raild  and  indefiiiile  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  languor  and  headache.     Simi-' 
lur  prodroraato  may  occur  in  the  apparently  idiopathic  cases. 

Traumatic  tetanus  seldom  bt'sjitis  immediately  after  the  injury  has  beenj 
received.  Several  days  or  even  weeks  may  intervene  previou"*  to  the  outbreak  t.£j 
the  disease.  Here,  too,  there  may  be  mild  prodromata  for  a  brief  period  precediinjj 
the  g:raver  phenomena.  The  patient's  wound  presents  no  specific  appearances,! 
Tetanus  may  be  assutriatod  with  either  slight  or  severe  injuries,  whether  tt^atedj 
carelessly  or  kept  apparently  aseptic. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  proper  are  the  same  in  both  rheumatic  and 
traumatic  tetanus.  They  usually  begin  gradually.  Ordinarily,  the  first  thing 
noticed  is  a  feelinj?  of  rig'idity  and  tension  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  lower  jaw, 
and  back  of  the  neck.  The  stiffness  spreads  by  degrees  to  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  abdomen.  The  disease  is  sometimes  completely  developed  in  a  few  hour**,  bat 
sometimes  not  till  after  several  days. 

The  persistent  tension  of  the  facial  muscles  gives  the  countenance  a  strange' 
immobility.  The  brow  is  usually  AVTinkled.  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are 
often  drawn  back  in  a  "  sardonic  grin,"  or  the  face  has  a  tearftil  expression  from 
the  deepening  of  the  naso-labi.Tl  fi>!dH  and  the  drawing  down  of  the  comers  of 
the  mouth.  Most  prominent  of  all  is  the  tonic  spasm  of  the  masseters,  or  trismus. 
The  teeth  are  so  firmly  pressed  together  that  it  finally  becomes  impossible  to 
open  the  mouth  more  than  one  or  two  millimetres.  The  eyes  are  staring,  the 
piipils  usually  cniitr/'cted.  The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  draw  the  bond 
somewhat  backward,  but  in  many  cases  it  can  still  be  moved  quite  well,  although  in 
other  cases  it  is  fixed  by  the  spiism.  The  spinal  {•ohiiun  is  t»ent  forward,  so  that 
the  tnmk  is  convex  anteriorly,  pc^rmittinit?  the  hand  to  be  passed  between  it  and 
the  bed — opisthotonos.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are  hard  and  contracted.  The 
epigastrium  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  are  flat.  The  abdominal  mus- 
cles are  as  hard  aa  a  board.  The  lower  limbs  may  be  rigidly  extended  at  the 
knee,  and  the  adductors  are  also  contracted,  but  as  n  rule  the  feet  and  toes  are 
free  from  spasm.  The  arms  fff"*'''i^ll.v  cun  be  quite  freely  moved,  but  the  move- 
ments at  the  shoulder  are  usu.illy  decidedly  impaired.  Convulsive  dysphagia.  «3 
seen  in  hydrophobia  (q.  i».),  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare  (vide  infra). 

In  many  cases  the  continuous  tonic  spnsm  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  snil- 
den  and  irregular  paroxysms,  during  which  all  the  affected  muscles  become  still 
more  tense.  In  severe  cases  this  gives  the  whole  body  a  violent  shock,  and  moke^ 
the  opisthotonos  even  more  pronounced.  In  a  very  bad  case  the  paroxysms  are 
ver>'  frequent:  in  a  mild  case  they  are  rare  or  almost  indistinguishable.  SoDte- 
tinies  they  are  apparently  spoutaneouR,  and  sometimes  they  are  evidently  of  reflex 
origin,  being  superinduced  by  external  irritation.  Tn  severe  cases  the  cause  m»y 
be  comparatively  insignificant,  such  as  a  slight  jar  or  noise. 
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If  there  are  other  nervous  derangements,  little  is  known  abont  them — partly, 
no  doubt,  becauae  it  is  seldom  possible  to  make  an  extended  examination  of  the 
patient.  Sensation  is  said  to  have  been  impaired  in  some  instances,  but  in  others 
it  is  perfectly  normal.  The  muscles  affected  by  the  spasms  are  usually  the  sent 
of  severe  pain.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  almost  always  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  two  cases  which  we  saw  very  recently,  the  patellar  reflex  was  much  increased, 
and  in  one  there  was  distinct  ankle-clonus.  Paralysis  is  extremely  exceptional. 
There  is  often  profuse  perspiration.  The  forehead  is  usually  studded  with  many 
beads  of  sweat.     The  intellect  remains  perfectly  unclouded. 

There  is  a  special  form  of  tetanus  which  must  be  briefly  mentioned.  It  was 
first  described  by  E.  Rose,  and  is  called  '*  hydrophobic  tetanus."  or  "  cephalic 
tetanus."  It  occurs  only  in  connection  with  injuries  situated  in  the  distribution 
of  the  cranial  nerves — -that  is,  in  the  face  and  head — and  is  characterized  in  most 
cases  by  violent  spasm  of  the  pharynx  and  feaophagus.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
other  ordinary  phenomena  of  tetanus.  The  disease  in  many  ways  reminds  one  of 
hydrophobia.  Another  characteristic  point  is  that  in  most  cases  there  is  facial 
paralysis  on  the  injured  side. 

Tetanus,  as  a  rule,  gives  rise  to  no  disturbances  referable  to  the  internal  vis- 
cera. In  one  case,  however,  in  the  Leipsic  hospital,  croupous  pneumonia  and  acute 
nephritis  came  on  a  few  days  before  the  end.  Often  there  are  dyppna>a  and  a 
most  harassing  sense  of  thoraeic  oppression — symptoms  due  mainly  to  the  cnnvxil- 
sive  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  thorax  is  constantly  maintained  in  the 
position  it  normally  assumes  during  inspiration.  Expectoration  is  impeded;  and, 
finally,  there  may  be  such  an  accumulation  of  secretions  in  the  mouth  and  air- 
passages  as  to  cause  a  secondary  diffuse  bronchitis,  or  an  inhalation  pneumonia. 
Another  occasional  source  of  extreme  dyspnoea  is  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

The  pulse  often  remains  normal  for  a  long  while,  but  it  is  usually  accelerated, 
not  infrequently  reaching  120  or  IGO  beats  a  minute  in  severe  cases.  Such  a 
pulse  is  small,  and  may  be  somewhat  irregular.  The  temperature  is  at  first  usu- 
ally normal,  or  slightly  elevated  (10<)°-102°  [38°-39°  C.]).  I^ter  it  is  almost  sure 
to  rise;  and,  as  Wunderlich  pointed  out,  it  is  often  very  high  shortly  before  death 
— for  instance,  107°  to  111"  {42°-44°  C).  It  is  not  rare  for  the  temperature 
to  keep  on  rising  for  a  short  time  after  death.  No  explanation  of  this  terminal 
elevation  of  temperature  has  yet  been  furnished.  It  can  not  be  the  result  of  the 
increased  production  of  heat  occasioned  by  the  muscular  spasm,  for  in  earlier 
stages  the  most  violent  c()nvulsion8  are  unattended  by  any  such  change.  Au- 
thorities are,  therefore,  inclined  to  assume  that  at  the  last  there  is  a  paralysis 
of  the  centers  which  regulate  the  warmth  of  the  body,  just  as  is  seen  in  other 
severe  ner^'ous  disorders,  such  as  meningitis,  injury  to  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  cord,  and  uremia. 

Interesting  observations  have  been  made  with  regard  to  tissue-metamorphosis 
during  tetanus.  The  excretion  of  urea  is  not  inerensed.  This  fact  agrees  well 
with  Voit's  view,  that  muscular  activity  has  no  relation  to  the  breaking  down 
of  albuminoids.  Senator  failed  to  find  any  increase  of  kreatine  and  kreiitinine  in 
the  urine.  Probably  the  production  of  carbonic  dioxide  is  abnormally  large  in 
tetanus.  At  least,  physiological  considerations  would  strongly  indicate  this,  al- 
though it  has  not  yet  been  actually  demonstrated.  Oceiieionally  traces  *>{  albumen 
and  sugar  have  been  detected  in  the  urine.  There  is  usually  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, probably  due  to  the  persistent  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  and, 
indeed,  micturition  is  not  a  little  impeded  from  the  same  cause. 

It  may  be  said,  in  regard  to  the  general  course  of  the  disease,  that  there  are 
severe  and  mild  forms  of  the  disease.  What  has  been  said  above  applies  mainly  to 
the  severe  form.  In  this,  all  the  symptoms  reach  their  extreme  violence  in  a  few 
days,  the  paroxysms  occur  in  quick  succession,  and  death  usually  takes  place 
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within  a  week  or  two.     The  fntal  result  is  brouglit  about  by  the  suspensioi 
respiration  und  by  cardiac  failure.     (.>f  i«i)urs<«,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  taking  alll 
adequate  nmouiit  of  fuod  has  an  unfiivornble  iiifluenne.     The  had  coses  seWotnl 
outlast   the  first  week.     If  they  do,  there  is  some  slight  hope  of  recovery;  thfj 
piiroxy^^ms  ijiny  gradually  become  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  until  they  finidlyj 
cease  altogether.     The  severer  form,  however,  bo  rarely  ends  favorably  that  the 
prognosis  is  always  very  grave.     The  mild  form,  on  the  cttntrary.  u^ujilly  run* 
much  more  favorable  course.     In  it,  all  the  symptoms  are  fn>in  the  first  muci 
less  severe.     Often  there  is  onlj'  mure  or  less  trismus,  accompanied  by  no  markc 
spasm  in  the  mus9cles  of  the  trunk,  if  any  at  alL     There  ia  little  constitutioi 
disturbance.     The  temperature  is  nMrmal.  ajid  the  prognosis  is  rather  favorabU 
The  disea.se  may  sometimes  drag  on  for  some  weeks,  but  it  often  ends  in  compleW 
recovery.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  what  at  first  seems  a  mild  cas 
may  develop  into  the  sevon-  form. 

The;  anntomiical  ehanye.s  in  the  nervous  system  in  fatal  cases  are  almost  wholl, 
nrjsrative.     Further  investiiratiuns  are  necessary  to  determine  how  far  the  fiiw 
changes  in  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  have  repeatedly  hecn  fon 
of  late,  are  of  pathological  significance.     Any  small  haemorrhages,  etc..  have, 
they  1m'  present,  only  a  secondary  significance. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  cases,  tetanus  can  be  easily  recognized  from  the  peculis 
convulsions  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  disease.     It  might  be  confounded  wit] 
acute  meningitis,  for  this  may  cause  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  back;  but   her 
there  are  usnally  certain  cerebral  symptoms  also  present,  such  as  headache  an< 
impairment  of  consciousness;  and,  on  the  other  hnnd.  in  tetanus,  trismus  is 
almost  constant  phenomenon,  although  exceptional  in  meningitis.     Strychnit 
poisoning  produces  convulsions  similar  to  those  of  tetanus,  but  they  geDemllj 
oflect  the  extremities  in  a  more  marked  degree.     Hydrophobia  is  distinguishp^ 
from  tetanus  by  the  fettology,  the  absence  of  trismus,  the  predominance  of  tlial 
pharyngeal  convulsions,  and  the  greater  distinctness  of  the  individual  paroxysraa.! 
The  hystericji]  conditions  similar  to  tetanus  can  usually  be  easily  distingui.*(h€>d 
from  genuine  tetanus  by  the  discovery  of  specific  hysterical  sjTnptoms   (anses- 
thesia,  etc.). 

Where  trismus  is  the  oidy  symptom,  we  must  guard  against  mistaking  £c 
tetanus  the  symptomatic  rigidity  of  the  jaws  which  occurs  with  severe  sore  throat 
diseases  of  the  teeth,  or  inflammation  of  the  maxillary  articulation. 

Treatment. — Through  the  recent  bacteriological  investigations  the  treatment 
of  tetanus  seems  to  he  directed  into  entirely  new  channels.     Animals  may 
Tendered    imnnine  to   tetanus  by   inoculation   with   attenuated   cultures   of  tl 
specific  germs  just  as  thf^y  can  be  to  many  acute  infectious  diseases.     Th*-  bio 
serum  of  such  animals  then  contains  substances   (*' antitoxine  "  or  "  alexine '*)! 
which  annul  the  action  of  the  tetanus  toxine  (Tizzoni,  Behring).     A  considerable 
number  of  experiments  upon  the  tberapentic  usefulness  of  the  tetanus  serum  hai 
also  been  tried  on  man,  but  the  reports  upon  the  therapeutic  benefits  are  still 
contradictory.     It  is,  however,  not  «mly  justifiable,  but  urgently  desirable  to  inj< 
the  tetanus  serum  as  early  as  imssihle  in  every  severe  ease  of  tetanus  infection. 

If  the  physician  cjin  not   obtain   ini   antitoxic  serum,  he  must   look   to  l) 
methods  of  treatment  heretofore  employed.    We  have  ourselves  treated  alT  the  cas«lj 
we  have  seen  in  the  last  few  years  with  salicylic  acid  (eight  grrn?is,  gTJimmo  0.5,J 
every  hour),  and  we  believe  that  we  have  repeatedly  seen  a  favorable  infiuen<i 
from  this  remedy.     Otherwise  narcotics  are  to  be  used.     Those  chiefly  roc<i 
mended  are  subcutaneous  injections   of  morphine,  opium  in   large   doses, 
chloral,  of  which  thirty  grains  (grammes  2)  should  be  given  two  or  three  times  i 
day,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased.     If  deglutition  be  very  difficult. 
chloral  may  be  given  by  enema.    Bromide  of  potassium  should  also  be  mentiontH 
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,at  least  two  and  a  half  to  four  dmchms,  grammes  10-15,  daily),  and  calabar-bean 
(a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  extra«H  of  jjhysustiguiine,  gramme  O.OU  three  to  five  times 
■a  day).  The  above  remedies  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  centers.  In 
curare  -we  possess  a  means  of  hjwering  the  excitability  of  the  terminations  of  the 
motor  ner%'es  in  the  muscles.  It  has  therefore  been  employed  by  many,  but  by 
few  with  success.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  dose  of  curare  is,  inasmuch  as 
the  strength  of  different  samples  varies.  The  best  way  is  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  solution  to  be  employed  by  experimenting  on  some  animal.  Usu- 
ally a  one-per-cent.  solution  *»f  curare  in  water  is  employed,  and  an  amount  equal 
to  one  quarter  of  the  contents  of  a  Pravaz's  syringe  is  injected,  the  dose  being 
gradually  and  cautiously  increased.     [Such  a  syringe  contains   about   thirteen 

t    minims   (0.8  gramme).] 
It  is  very  desirable  to  put  the  patient  by  himself  in  a  darkened  and  quiet 
chamber.     Nourishment  should   be   liquid,  and   lukewarm  stimulants,  such  as 

•  alcohol  and  camphor,  should  be  given  from  the  first.  Protracted  warm  baths 
may  be  given  cautiously.  We  know  from  personal  observation  that  such  baths 
are  very  grateful  to  some  patients. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  traumatic  tetanus  the  primary  wound  should 
receive  careful  attention.  Since,  according  to  recent  investigations,  the  tetnnus 
bacilli  remain  limited  in  their  growth  to  the  seat  of  the  wound,  it  may  be  indi- 

tcated  in  the  beginning  of  tetanus,  if  possible,  to  amputate  the  wounded  part  or 
to  excise  the  wound.  Of  course,  from  present  experience,  we  can  not  promise  a 
successful  result. 

■  In  1876,  Thomsen,  a  Schleswig  physician,  described  a  peculiar  disease  which  up 
to  that  time  had  escaped  observation.  He  had  had  experience  of  it  in  himself  and 
numerous  members  of  his  own  family.  Tlmmann  called  it  "  tonic  convulsions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,"  an  appropriate  but  somewhat  clumsy  name,  for  which 
we  suggested  instead  "cnngenitnl  myotonia.'*  Apparently  the  disease  is  very 
infrequent;  but  n  considerable  number  of  eases  have  already  been  reported  in 
Germany.  France,  and  Italy. 

(The  disease  i**  probably  always  congenital ;  at  least,  the  symptoms  invariably 
date  from  the  earliest  infancy.  It  is  very  often  generic  and  hereditary ;  anril 
males  of  the  same  family  seem  to  suffer  oftener,  and  also  more  severely,  thim  do 
females.  The  essential  symptom  of  myotonia  is  this:  whenever  any  vi>luntary 
muscle  has  been  inactive  for  a  time  and  is  then  made  to  contract,  it  falls  into 
a  state  of  more  or  less  persistent  contraction,  a  mild  sort  of  tetanus,  ao  that  it 
can  not  be  immediately  relaxed.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  interfere  with  any 
series  of  motions,  and  make  voluntary  movement  difficult.  The  patient  i.'s  not 
paralyzed  at  all,  hut  he  has  a  feeling  of  great  resistjinoe  to  be  overcome  in  per- 
forming any  act.  Quick  and  accurate  motions  arc  often  out  of  the  question. 
H  flo  that,  for  instance,  the  pptient  can  not  perform  militnr\-  duty.  It  ia  noteworthy 
I  that  the  stiffness  temporarily  disappears  after  the  patient  has  been  moving  his 
muscles  for  some  time.  On  gointr  up-stairs,  the  first  steps  are  often  very  stiff  and 
laborious,  while  succeeding  ones  grow  easier  and  easier.  Mental  excitement 
invariably  exerts  a  ver>-  imfavornble  influence,  exaggerating  the  stiffness  of  the 
muscles. 
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Upon  physical  examination,  the  obaeTvor  is  usually  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
developmeiif.  of  the  muscles.  The  size  o£  the  extremities,  iii  particular,  abnost 
deserves  the  torm  "  genuine  muscular  hypertrophy/'  although  the  strength  is  not 
always  proportionately  great.  Certain  extremely  interesting  variations  in  th»» 
electrical  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  are,  however,  very  remarkable. 
These  were  first  studied  in  detail  by  Erb  and  ij^iven  the  name  of  "  myotonic  reac- 
tion.** The  motor  nerves  show  quantitatively  u  normal  faradic  and  galvanic 
excitability.  All  aingle  shocks  give  short  contractions,  but  on  continued  excita- 
tion (faradic  current,  labile  galvanic  current),  a  very  characteristic  persistence 
of  the  contraction  occurs  after  the  cessation  of  the  irritation.  The  muscles  are, 
very  easily  excited  by  faradism,  and»  with  rather  strong  currents,  always  sho 
the  above-mentioned  persistence  of  the  contraction.  When  the  current  is  .ippli 
continuously  peculiar  wave-like,  oscillating  muscular  contractions  occur.  On  g;il 
vanic  excitation  of  the  muscles  a  slight  increase  of  excitability  is  manifea 
With  rather  strong  currents  the  contractions  are  decidedly  slow,  tonic, 
also  jK'rsistent.  They  occur  only  on  closing  the  current,  not  on  opening.  FinaDy 
we  almost  alwaj's  see  in  the  musclea  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  discr>vered 
by  Erb:  rhythmical  wave-like  contractions  occur  in  the  musclea,  under  the  action 
of  a  stabile  current,  which  start,  from  the  cathode  and  go  to  the  anode.  The  dirt' 
mechanical  excitnbility  of  the  muscles,  on  percussion,  is  usually  increased*  bu1 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  idio-muscular  contractions.  The  reflexes,  sensation, 
and,  indeed,  all  other  nervous  phenomena,  are  normal. 

These  facta  render  it  verj-  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  muscle  itself,  and  that  myotonia  is  due  to  a  congenital  peculiarity  of  I 
muscular  system.     This  hypothesis  is  supported  especially  by  the  interesting  hi 
tulogicul  discoveries  of  Erb  on  excised  bits  of  muscle.     He  found  a  considerabV 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  individual  fib<?rs.  whose  transverse  striation  vim 
often  very  fine  and  iiidiatinct.  at  times  the  formation  of  vacuoles  in  the  fiber*. 
great  increase  of  nuclei,  and  a  moderate  increase  of  interstitial  connective  tissu 
N^othing  is  known  at  present  in  regard  to  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervo' 
system.     Erb  refwrts  that,  upcm  microscopic  examination  of  minute  particles 
mu«ciilnr  tissue  which  were  excised,  he  found  marked  hypertrophy  of  individu 
muscular  fibers,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei  in  the  sarcolemraa. 

The  disease  persists  through  life.     The  patient  gradually  becomes  aeciistonwJ 
to  it,  and  learns  to  conceal  his  misfortune  as  much  as  possible.     There  may 
constitutional  disturbMuce.     Sometimes  there  is  melancholia.    Therapeutic" 
have  not  yet  been  attended  with  much  success.     We  might  try  cold  spongir 
with  friction,  gentle  massage,  and  methodical  exercise  of  the  muscles. 

[Eulenburg  describes  a  congenital  ftimily  affection,  which  he  calls  congenital 
paramyntone,  allied  to  myotonia,  where  tonic  spasm  was  produced  by  cold.     Gow 
ers  has    ffitmd   the   association  of   tonic  spasm   with   ataxia — ataxic   param 
tone. — K.] 
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CHAPTER   YTII 
CATALEPSY 


FoRMEBi-Y  catalepsy  was  regarded  as  a  special  form  of  disease,  but  at  pre? 
the  opinion  is  almost  universally  held  that  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  several  dii 
ent  diseases.  As  was  mentioned  on  page  837,  "  cataleptic  rigidity  "  is  a  term  d« 
scriptive  of  that  peculiar  condition  nf  the  mxiscles  in  which  the  limbs  mnintni 
involuntarily  any  position  into  which  the  observer  puts  them.    If  we  chancn-  il 
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Ition  of  the  members  which  are  catiileptic,  the  patient  does  not  make  the 
sliffliteBt  effort  to  alter  the  posture  in  which  we  leave  them,  however  strange, 
awkward,  and  apparently  insupportable,  it  may  be.  The  limbs  may -be  moved  in 
this  way  almost  like  wax,  and  they  are  therefore  said  to  exiiibit  a  "waxy  flexi- 
bility." 

No  real  explunatlou  of  the  cataleptic  stiite  has  been  given.  We  have  not  yet 
advanced  beyond  the  study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appears,  and  of 
the  assoeiiited  phcnomotin.  As  has  been  said,  the  tonic  muscular  spasm  of  cata- 
lepsy is  never  very  great,  being:  little  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  gravity  and 
maintain  the  limh  in  the  posture  given  to  it.  This  shows  that  there  must,  in  every 
case,  be  a  duo  proportion  in  the  vigor  of  the  contractions  of  antagonistic  muscles; 
and  this  relative  force  must  vary  with  every  chang-e  of  position.  How  this  con- 
tinuous and  remarkable  regulation  of  motor  nervous  energy  takes  place  is  an 
unanswered  question.  Perhaps  reflex  action  has  something  to  do  with  it,  A 
further  interesting  point  is,  that  ehang'es  of  position  induced  by  electrical  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerves  or  muscles  are  not  permanent;  when  the  stimulus  ceases  to  act, 
the  limb  falls  back  into  its  old  place. 

Catalepsy  occurs  oftcnest  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria  (see  the  following  chapter). 
In  this  case  it  is  usually  associated  with  other  disturbances,  chief  among  which 
are  impairment  of  eonaciousness  and  anaesthesia.  The  anaesthesia  is  especially 
marked  in  the  muscles.  For  example,  the  i)atient  will  stand  for  an  hour  with 
arms  extended,  and  yet  experience  not  the  alightest  sensation  of  weariness.  At 
last,  however,  the  arms  sink  slowly  down.  Clo.sely  allied  to  hysterical  catalepsy 
is  hypnotic  catalepsy,  a  condition  which  can  be  artificially  produced  by  certain 
procedures  in  many  hysterical  subjects  at  will  (see  the  next  chapter).  Charcot 
has  reported  cases  where  the  lethargy  of  hypnotism  could  invariably  be  trans- 
formed iuio  catalepsy  by  opening  the  previously  closed  eyes.  These  ca.ses  also 
presented,  in  addition  to  the  catalepsy,  the  strange  pheuomenoii  called  "  sugges- 
tion." If  the  patient  were  put  into  any  posture  associated  with  some  definite 
mental  conception  (sueh,  for  example,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer,  or  that  assumed 
in  terror,  or  to  express  detestation),  then  the  corresponding  thoughts  would  come 
into  the  mind,  as  a  hallucination,  but  with  all  the  vividness  of  reality.  Ample 
proof  of  this  was  visible  in  the  expression  of  the  face  and  in  the  whole  bearing 
of  the  subject.  Aji  analogous  fact  has  been  observed  by  Duehonne,  Lasegue,  and 
ourselves — namely,  th.it  sometimes  a  hysterical  person  can  be  brought  into  the 
cataleptic  state  by  nrtificial  closure  of  the  eyes  (compare  what  is  said  in  the  next 
chapter  about  hysterical  anfpsthesia). 

Catalepsy  is  also  seen  in  many  psychoses,  particularly  in  certain  grave  forms 
of  melancholia  (melancholia  attonita,  katatouia),  and  sometimes  in  progressive 
general  paralysis.  (For  particulars  see  works  on  insanity.)  The  cataleptic  state 
may  also  develop  in  connection  with  grave  organic  cerebral  disease,  as  in  menin- 
gitis and  apoplectic  coma.  It  may  finally  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  quite  well- 
marked  catalepsy  is  sometimes  observed  in  young  children  of  one  or  two  years 
when  they  are  ill.  Probably  they  fall  into  a  sort  of  stupor;  or  often  it  seems 
that  they  are  rendered  hypnotic,  as  it  were,  by  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Catalepsy  has  been  regarded  as  a  special  disease  in  those  very  rare  cases  where 
otherwise  healthy  persons  are  linblo  to  "cataleptic  fits."  The  condition  comes  on 
.suddenly,  unprovoked,  and  pafsses  otT  spontiinenusly  after  a  varinble  length  of 
time.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  such  of  these  cases  as  are  not  hysterical 
are  epileptoid.  and  (ieserve  to  l>p  clnssed  with  genuine  epilepsy. 

Proifnosis  and  Treatment.^ — Since  catalepsy  is  a  symptom  of  so  many  different 
diseases,  it  is  imrioasible  to  make  any  general  statements  with  regard  to  prognosis 
or  therapeutics.  The  reader  may  gain  some  light  from  the  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  hysteria  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


EYSTEBIA 

etiology  and  Definition.— It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  hyateriji  that 
shall  be  at  once  brief  and  uceurate,  for  the  aspects  of  the  disease  are  so  manifold 
that  there  is  no  one  symptom  which  can  be  called  pathognomonic  or  even 
universally  oharacteTistic.  Hysteria  is  therefore  symptomatically  not  a  well- 
rounded  morbid  unit,  although  the  nature  of  all  those  pathological  conditions 
which  we  term  hysterical  may  very  well  be  regarded  from  a  single  point  of  view. 
Hysteriji  thus  haa  its  peculiarities  and  its  rules  like  any  other  diaeaae.  Only 
because  its  laws  have  been  sought  elsewhere  than  where  they  really  are,  has  tlie 
claim  often  been  made  in  the  past  that  the  morbid  symptoms  of  hysteria  were 
subject  to  no  law. 

The  fundamental  condition  for  a  right  understanding  of  hysteria  seems  to  be 
that  we  should  free  ourselves  from  the  old  untenable  idea  that  hysteria  is  a  *•  gen- 
eral funetionni  disease  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  where  now  this  and  now  that 
portion  of  it  may  be  disturbed  in  its  functions."  We  regard  hysteria  as  a  disease 
which  relates  to  the  cerebral  activity  immediately  associated  with  the  psychical 
processes — that  is,  one  may  say,  with  a  psychosis,  but  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
word;  the  disturbance  affects  not  only  the  normal  course  of  the  ps.vchical  pro- 
cesses, but  also  their  association  with  the  purely  corporeal  processes  of  innerva- 
tion. We  therefore  call  any  symptom  hysterical  which  is  due  to  a  disturbance  c«f 
the  normal  relations  between  the  processes  of  our  consciousness  and  our  cor- 
poreity. Between  our  ideas  nf  volition  and  our  muscles,  as  between  the  excitations 
of  our  sensory  nerves  and  our  consciousness,  there  exist  under  normal  conditions 
very  definite  and  very  well  ordered  connections.  If  there  comes  a  loosening,  a 
displacement,  a  false  estimate  in  these  connections,  it  gives  rise  to  m  "nervous" 
disturbance  of  motion  or  sensation,  a  "  h.vst erica  1  "  symptom;  but  the  starting- 
point  of  the  disturbance  always  lies  ultimately  in  the  psychical  domain.  li, 
for  example,  the  idea  of  volition  suffers  a  morbid  change  in  the  sense  that  it 
can  no  longer  arouse  a  corporeal  motor  excitation  in  any  muscular  territory. 
a  "  hysterical "  paralysis  follows.  If  the  consciousness  turns  permanently  fTom 
definite  sensory  impressions  I  hat  c«>mo  to  it,  we  have  to  do  with  a  bysterical 
nniBsthesin.  Later  deductions  will  prove  more  plainly  this  characteristic  psyeho 
genetic  origin  of  all  hysterical  symptoms. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  add  to  what  has  been  said  the  followinsr  characteristic 
features  of  hysterical  affections: 

1.  All  hysterical  disturbances,  no  matter  how  severe  the  functional  nenroiw 
derangement  attributable  to  them,  are  without  visible  anatomical  basis.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  any  hysterical  nffection,  however  severe,  may  some- 
times develop  and  then  may  recover  completely  in  a  vpry  short  time. 

2.  The  hysterica]  affection  is  very  often  most  intimately  associated  with 
discoverable  causes  of  a  psychical  nature.  Xot  nnly  is  its  appearance  and  incipi- 
ency  most  closely  linked  with  emritinnnl  cxcitpment,  but  later  on  the  mind  is  lb« 
main  if  not  the  only  channel  through  which  causes  can  operate  to  changre  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

.3.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  origin  of  all  hysterical  disturb:mcefl  mnst  bt 
sought  in  the  most  central  portions  of  the  nervous  system — those  reg-iona  which 
are  most  directly  conceriied  in  the  mental  processes.  Hysterical  phenomena  are. 
however,  exhibited  in  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  so  far  as  those  depend  upoa 
psychical  processes  or  may  be  altered  by  them.  The  symptoms  of  hysterii 
therefore  more  manifold  than  those  of  almost  any  other  disease.     Althoui 
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manifold,  certain  aymptoms  predoiuiiiate  with  such  frequency  as  to  be  character- 
istic of  hysteria,  and  therefore  tu  be  regarded  as  esi>ecially  valuable  in  diagnoais. 
Following  Charcot,  we  term  such  symptoms  "  hysterical  stignaata,"  These  symp- 
toms are  most  constantly  present,  and  therefore  they  can  easily  be  found  at  any 
time. 

4.  Besides  the  permanent  symptoms — the  "  stigmata  " — we  see  in  many  cases 
of  hysteria  peculiar  nervous  attacks.  These  are  also  highly  characteristic  of 
hysteria,  since  ihey  come  on  in  forms  which  are  seen  in  no  other  disease;  but  there 
are  also  patients  who  suffer  from  hysteria  who  nevertheless  are  never  visited 
by  attacks.  The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  is,  however,  always 
present.  Very  often  the  attacks  are  provoked  by  easily  discoverable  psychical 
causes. 

After  this  brief  introduction,  turning  to  the  special  aetiology,  psychical  causes, 
aa  has  been  said,  are  of  first  importance.  In  nunaeroos  instances  hysteria  comes 
on  as  an.  inomediate  sequel  to  violent  emotional  excitement  or  to  a  "  psychical 
trauma,"  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression.  Hysterical  convulsions  or  paralysis 
may  bo  excited  by  great  terror  or  violent  auger  or  any  unusual  agitation.  Here 
the  efficient  psychical  cause  is  often  hidden  by  some  attendant  circumstance. 
If,  for  example,  a  patient  falls  into  the  water,  or  gets  burned,  or  tumbles  down- 
stairs, and  thereupon  develops  hysteria,  the  mistake  is  often  made  of  ascribing 
the  subsequent  nen'ous  disease  to  catching  cold,  or  to  the  injury  received, 
although  really  it  was  the  mental  excitement  which  produced  it.  The  various 
physical  injuries  (falls,  blows,  burns,  etc.)  play  a  far  greater,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  part  in  the  genesis  of  hysterical  conditions.  In  such  cases  it  is  not 
the  physical  injury  iisclf.  but  the  terror  it  causes,  or  rather  the  whole  disturbance 
of  consciousness  due  to  the  tniuraa  (terror,  anxiety  about  the  consequences, 
fright,  etc.),  which  produces  the  hysterical  symptoms.  These  nervous  affections 
produced  by  physical  injury  (traumatic  hysteria,  traumatic  neuroses)  are  of 
such  great  practical  importance  that  wo  will  devote  special  consideration  to  them 
later. 

WTiat  is  very  reniurkiible  in  such  cases  is  that  the  special  attendunt  circum- 
stances of  the  psychical  disturbance  often' influence  the  localization  of  the  hys- 
terical phenomena :  that  part,  to  which  attention  was  particularly  directed  at  the 
time,  not  infrequently  becomes,  later  on,  the  seat  of  the  nervous  disturbance.  In 
hysterical  joint-affections  (page  821)  the  cause  not  infrequently  proves  to  have 
been  an  injury  to  the  particular  joint  now  suffering  from  lij'steria.  A  young 
girl,  who  was  awakened  at  night  by  the  snmke  of  her  burning  mattress,  and  who 
had  a  severe  laryngitis  from  inhaling  the  vapors,  exhibited  later  an  indubitably 
hysterical  paralysis  <^>f  the  vocal  Cfrds.  In  the  case  of  another  girl,  who  in  jump- 
ing from  1  carriage  fell  upon  her  side,  we  afterward  saw  heraionajsthcsin  of  the 
same  side.     Many  such  instances  could  be  cited. 

Certain  hystericiil  cases,  therefore,  have  for  thoir  obvious  cause  a  single  occa- 
sion of  mental  agitation;  but  in  many  others  the  disease  is  not  thus  abruptly 
excited.  As.  in  poisoning,  wc  can  distinguish  between  the  sudden  action  of  a 
large  dose  and  chnmic  cases  where  minute  amounts  of  poison  are  absorbed  daily 
for  a  long  period,  so  hysteria  may  come  on  not  only  after  a  single  violent  shock, 
but  also  as  the  final  consequence  of  psychical  influences  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, but  potent  because  of  their  frequent  repetition  or  persistency.  It  is  in 
cases  of  this  sort  that  the  causes  do  not  become  evident  to  the  physician  until  he 
has  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patient;  for  the  root  of  the  trouble  ia  often 
entwined  about  the  most  private  affairs.  Anxiety,  sorrow,  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, iihivndoned  hopes,  and,  in  brief,  everything  which  can  depress  and  over- 
whelm the  mind — these  are  factors  which  may  at  last  excite  the  functional  nerv- 
ous derangements  of  hysteria. 
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Finally,  we  must  state  thot  hysteria  may  often  develop  without  any  specially 
noticeable  cause.  We  see  this  particularly  in  young-  people  with  a  marked 
hereditary  nervous  taint.  Here  the  ordinary  daily  demands  upwn  a  central 
nervous  system,  whieh  had  originally  an  abnormally  weak  constitution,  sometimes 
suffice  to  disturb  in  a  meusiire  its  normal  equilibrium. 

This  lead^  us  to  a  second  extremely  important  point  in  the  sctiology  of  hysteria. 
The  blow  which  brings  a  feeble  body  to  the  ground  rebounds  without  effect  from  a 
massive  frame.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  blows  "  to  which  the 
nervous  system  is  subjected.  Few  entirely  escape  these  influences,  but  there 
are  some  "  strong  natures ''  who  resist  the  psychical  assault  without  waverinp, 
while  others  have  a  feebly  resistant  ("  inferior ")  nervous  organization  and  are 
overpowered.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  preilisposition  of  different  individual* 
to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  varies.  This  fact  is  a  very  important  one  in 
the  pathogenesis  of  all  functional  nervous  disorders.  In  what  this  predisposition 
consists  we  do  not  know,  being  acquainted  only  with  its  results  nnd  with  some 
of  its  causes. 

In  many  cases  this  predisposition  is,  hereditary.  Hysteria  is  most  prominent 
among  those  neuroses  which  attack  different  members  of  a  family — one  suffering 
from  one  disease  and  another  from  another  (vide  page  1141).  It  is  also  possible 
to  acquire  such  a  predinpofiiliou.  At  least  it  may  be  developed  and  fostered,  on  \hv 
one  band.  or.  on  the  other,  checked  and  repressed.  In  these  directions  physical  as 
well  as  psychical  factorsi  are  of  importance.  Anything  which  weakens  the  con- 
stitution diminishes  the  resistant  power  of  the  nervous  system.  Among  psychical 
influeni-Xi'S,  nothing  favors  the  development  of  hysterical  tendencies  more  effi- 
ciently than  does  a  bad  education.  Hysteria  is  often  ascribablc  to  nn  irritability 
and  feeblenpss  of  the  nervmis  .system  thus  engendered.  The  whims  of  the  child 
are  not  controlled,  its  will  is  not  streiigthened,  or  its  energy  developed;  it* 
imag^ination  is  unsuitably  and  excessively  stimulated,  or  its  intellectual  power* 
are  overtaxed  and  prematurely  ripened. 

It  is  well  known  that  hysteria  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  "  feebler  "  female 
sex  than  among  men ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  for  men  to  exhibit 
hysterical  convulsions,  paraly.<iia,  contracture,  or  other  well-marked  disturbances. 
Most  cases  occur  between  puberty  and  the  end  of  middle  life.  It  is  quite  comiooti 
to  see  pronounced  hysteria  in  children,  especially  .«uch  as  are  over  eight  or  ten 
yearrt  old.  The  disease  very  frequently  begins  to  develop  a  year  or  two  previoDs 
to  puberty.  Nationality  and  race  niso  seem  to  exert  some  influence — for  instance, 
the  severer  forms  of  hysteria  are  decidedly  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  Ger- 
many, but  severe  hy.steria  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Germany,  The  Jewish  race  are 
particularly  subject  to  hysteria,  and  to  nervousness  in  general- 
One  matter  remains  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  fetiology,  to  which  n 
greatly  exaggerated  importance  was  formerly  ascribed.  It  is  the  influence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  sexual  organs.  The  very  name  "  hygteria  "  ({/(rrtpa  =  uterus)  roveaU 
what  the  old  view  was.  namely,  that  hysteria  invariably  originated  in  disease  of 
the  female  genitals.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  occurs  in  men  and 
children,  nn  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  matter  will  show  that  the  abow 
assumption  is  entirely  groundless  even  in  regard  to  women.  A  large  nutnber  of 
hysterical  women  present  no  anomaly  of  their  sexual  organs;  and  even  if  the  lat- 
ter be  diseased,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  at  once  that  the  hysteria  'u 
secondary  to  the  sexual  disorder.  In  those  cases,  also,  we  usually  find,  on  careful 
inquiry,  that  psychical  causes  have  been  at  work;  and  these  are  ittoompambly 
more  potent  in  exciting  hysteria  than  is  malposition  of  the  uterus  or  constriction 
of  the  cervical  canal.  It  is  true,  however,  that  disease  of  the  genital  orgafif 
may  depress  th<'  spirits  more  than  some  other  diseases  would,  and  so  indirectly 
promote  hysterical  disturbances.     In  the  same  indirect  way,  menstruatioo,  pr«g- 
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nancy,  and  parturition  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  development  and 
course  of  hysteria.  Sexual  excesses  or  total  absUiieiice  from  sexual  indulgence 
also  produce  their  effects  indirectly  through  the  mind. 

The  Symptoms  and  Manifestations  of  Hyrteru 
Considering  the  great  differences  in  the  external  morbid  syuaptoms  under 
which  hysteria  may  nmnifest  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  in  a  brief  summary  a 
comprehensive,  intplligible,  and  yet  accurate  description  of  its  clinical  manifesta- 
tions. We  believe  that  we  can  best  attain  this  end  by  speaking  first  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  frequent  of  the  single  symptoms  of  hysteria,  by  describing  next 
the  hysterical  attacks,  and  finally  by  trying  to  evolve  a  general  picture  ijf  the 
disease, 

I.  The  Hysterical  Stig'mata,  especially  Sensory  Ansstheaia  and  Hyper- 
sesthesia. — In  every  case  where  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  has  already  been  estab- 
lished or  where  it  is  to  be  confirmed,  we  must  exiimine  the  patient  for  certain 
symptoms,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  verj'  common  in  hysteria,  and  in  part  so 
peculiar  to  it. that  by  themselves  they  are  often  of  decisive  diagnostic  significance. 
These  symptoms  are  termed  "  hysterical  stigmata."  A  kut)wledge  of  them  is  the 
more  importtint  for  the  physician  in  that  we  often  detect  them  only  by  a  special 
examiiiatiim  directed  to  that  end.  Patients  only  exceptionally  inform  us  as  to 
these  symptoms.  It  is  not  nt  all  unusual  for  patients  to  have  no  inkling  of  their 
existence  until  after  an  examination. 

The  most  importiint,  because  the  commonest,  of  these  hystericnl  sisrns  relnte  to 
sensibility.  The  more  carefully  we  examine,  the  more  rarely  will  we  meet  with  a 
case  of  severe  hysteria  in  which  in  some  sensory  region  we  do  not  find  manifest 
disturbances,  especially  a  diminution  of  sensibility.  We  must  therefore  test 
accurately  not  only  the  sensibility  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  br>dy,  but  also  the 
functions  of  all  the  special  senses  (sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste). 

The  sensory  disturbances  of  the  skin  must  first  he  mentionod.  Not  infre- 
quently we  find  a  diminution  of  sensibility  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  n  more  or  less  complete  analgesia.  In  such  cases  we  can  stick  a  pin  in 
deeply  anywhere,  or  pierce  a  fold  of  skin  with  a  pin,  without  the  psitient's  com- 
plaining of  pain.  As  is  well  known,  it  often  happens  that  hysterical  patients,  in 
order  to  appear  interesting  or  from  some  other  reason,  produce  upon  themselves 
deep  injuries  and  wounds;  this  is  almost  always  connected  with  the  patient's  anal- 
gesia. Very  often,  however,  the  amesthesia  is  not  general,  but  it  is  limited  to  a 
definite  region.  Wc  find  complete  anaesthesia  of  one  arm  or  leg.  or  we  find  on  the 
trunk  or  the  extremities  single  areas  of  ancesthesia,  in  which  the  antesthetic  pwrta 
are  bounded  by  the  normally  sensitive  skin;  these  areas  may  take  all  possible 
forms,  and  may  often  be  very  peculiar.  The  sensibility  to  pain  is  almost  always 
the  most  disturbed,  even  when  the  other  forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility  may  be 
Quite  unaffected,  but  changes  in  the  sensibility  to  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  may 
also  occur.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  severer  forms  of  nnjestheaia  the  deeper  parts 
may  also  be  insensitive,  so  that  the  so-called  muscular  sense  is  absent,  and  pa- 
tients with  their  eyes  shut  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
BSSBsthetic  limbs.  [The  skin  reflexes  arc  usually  diminished  or  absent  over  the 
ansBsthetic  regions.  In  bemianffisthesia  the  gagging  reflex  from  irritating 
the  back  of  the  pharynx,  palate,  or  tongue,  may  be  absent  on  the  anesthetic 
side. — K-] 

Besides  cutaneous  anresthesia,  disturbances  in  the  sensibility  of  the  other  sen- 
sory organs  (other  "sensory  anscsthesias  ")  are  among  the  commonest  sig^ns  of 
hysteria.  Sometimes  the  patients  say,  when  asked,  that  they  see  indintinctly  and 
dimly.  If  we  examine  the  eyes  we  often  find  a  loss  of  visual  acuteness  and  a 
rapidly  induced  fatigue  on  using  them.     A  limitation  of  the  visual  field  is  the 
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most  characteristic  eign — that  is,  an  anrosthesia  of  the  peripheral  irortions  of  the 
retinq.  The  degree  of  this  limitation  sometimes  shows  manifest  differences  for 
the  different  colors.  Hysterical  achromatopsia  is  a  common  sjTnptom — that  is,  a 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  color  sense.  According  to  Charcot,  in  the  hysteri- 
cal the  perception  of  violet  usually  first  disappears,  then  green,  and  lastly  hlue  and 
yellow;  but  we  must  not  hold  too  strictly  to  all  these  rules;  for,  although  the 
French  investigators  are  otherwise  deserving  of  great  praise  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  hysteria,  in  this  respect  they  seem  decidedly  too  schematic,  and  to 
have  generalized  too  rashly.  Diminution  of  the  auditory  acuteness  in  one  or  Ixith 
ears  is  also  not  uncommon.  Ancesthesia  of  smtdl  and  taste  is  stUl  more  common. 
Salt,  quinine,  vinegar,  sugar,  etc.,  either  excite  no  sensation  of  taste  at  all,  or  the 
tongue  is  aniesthetic  for  one  or  another  of  these  suhstanccs.  The  same  holds  for 
the  sense  of  smell.  All  these  symptoms  are  especially  important  in  diagnosis,  be- 
cause in  organic  diseases  they  seldom  reach  such  a  degree  as  in  hysteria. 

The  sensory  anaesthesias  above  described  may  of  course  be  combined  in  varioua 
ways  ill  different  cases,  but  none  of  these  combinations  is  so  characteristic  and 
individiuil  as  hysterical  hemianfesthesia,  a  symptom-complex  which  occurs  almost 
solely  in  hysteria,  and  is  therefore  of  distinct  diagnostic  value. 

Hysterical  hemianscsthesia  is  one  of  the  most  cciramon  symptoms  of  profound 
hysteria.  It  must  often  be  sought  for,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  herself  frequently 
has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  until  her  attention  is  called  to  it.  It  seems  just 
as  if  one  half  of  the  body  had  been  entirely  lost  to  consciousness;  the  patient  doea 
not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  capable  of  feeling. 

In  a  typical  and  fully  developed  case  the  hemiansesthesia  does  actually  affect 
just  one  half  of  the  body.  There  are  rudimentary  forms;  but  in  these  complete 
ones,  the  boundary  between  the  anaesthetic  parts  and  the  parts  retaining  normal 
sensitiveness  accurately  corresponds  to  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  skin  on 
the  nffected  side  is  entirely  insensible  to  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  to  heat.  Often 
it  seems  somewhat  blanched,  and  its  blood-vessels  seem  to  be  constricted;  at  least 
the  skin  very  often  bleeds  surprisinprly  littlf  if  wounded.  The  mucous  membranes 
upon  the  abnormal  side  are  all  equally  ansesthctie,  including  the  conjunctiva,  and 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  of  the  tongue.  The  deeper  part*, 
such  as  the  muscles  and  joints,  are  also  almost  invariably  antesthetic-  The  patient 
can  no  longer  feel  in  what  position  the  limbs  of  the  affected  side  are;  and  if  they 
are  moved  passively,  no  sensation  is  ccmimunicated  to  her.  The  organs  of  special 
sense  are  usually  involved.  Hearing  is  impaired  upon  the  affo^cted  side;  the  corfe- 
sponding  half  of  the  tongue  can  not  taste;  the  corresponding  nostril  can  not  smell; 
and  sight  upon  that  side  is  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  There  is  no  hemianopsia, 
but  a  total  amblyopia,  or  possibly  amaurosis.  If  the  amaurosis  be  not  complete,  we 
find  at  least  a  limitation  of  the  visual  field  and  the  signs  of  the  above-mentioned 
achromatopsia. 

Apart  from  other  hysterical  aymptoma  with  which  hemianassthesia  as  well  as 
all  the  other  sensory  anfcsthesias  may  be  associated,  we  must  mention  here  one 
symptom  which  is  in  close  relation  to  anfesthesia,  and  which  was  first  described  hy 
Duchenne  under  the  name  of  "  loss  of  muscular  sense  "  (perte  de  la  conscience 
mtisculaire) .  The  patient,  whose  arm,  for  example,  is  anajsthetic,  can  not  more 
it  if  she  closes  her  eyes,  although  with  the  eyes  open  she  can  move  it  as  well  as  ever. 
When  the  eyes  are  shut  the  arm  remains  motionless  in  the  position  it  has  pie- 
viously  ncrupied.  If  its  position  be  altered  by  passive  motion,  the  new  position  is 
maintained  with  equal  persistency.  There  is,  with  the  eyes  shut,  pronounced 
catalepsy.  Dncbfnne  referred  this  peculiar  symptom  to  the  loss  of  a  special 
sense  which  he  termed  "  muscular  sense"  (ronseienre  musculaire).  According  to 
our  present  concf-ption  of  hysteria  it  woixld  be  more  correct  to  regard  the  symptom 
as  purely  psychical. 
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[The  various  aniosthesias  and  many  other  symptoms  of  hysteria  might  often  be 
termed  more  properly  **  delusions  of  not-feeling."  Pntients  with  hysterical  blind- 
ness, for  example,  when  prisms  are  placed  before  their  eyes,  so  that  they  imagine 
they  are  looking  with  the  sound  eye  when  they  are  really  looking  with  the  "  blind  " 
eye,  can  sometimes  see  very  well.  When  hypnotized  such  patients  can  recall  that 
they  have  been  touched  or  pricked  in  the  anaesthetic  area,  etc.  This  is  often  mis- 
taken for  deliberate  simulation,  but  it  is  really  another  instance  of  the  psychical 
nature  of  the  disease. — K.] 

The  muoh-diycusaed  and  peculiar  symptoms  of  transfer,  as  well  as  metal- 
loscopy  and  allied  symptoms,  will  be  mentioned  below. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  ansesthesia,  but  we  very  often  find  in  the  hys- 
terical certain  hypersesthetic  regions.  These  hyperresthesiaa  are  ao  characteristic 
that  we  must  reckon  them  among  the  hysterical  stigniatu,  and  must  therefore  look 
for  them  in  every  case.  Sometimes  the  physician's  attention  is  called  to  these 
places  because  they  are  the  seat  of  eougtant  slight  or  severe  pain.  In  other  cases 
the  tenderness  appears  only  upon  pressure.  The  hypewesthesia  m.iy  be  so  great 
that  the  patient  can  .scarcely  bear  the  slightest  touch.  Of  course,  the  hyper- 
SESthesia  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  patient's  attention. 
If  the  thoughts  be  diverted,  even  firm  pressure  is  often  not  at  all  noticed.  We  see 
clearly,  then,  that  wfe  usually  have  to  do  here  with  a  "psychical  hyperjBsthesia." 

The  hyperaesthetic  spots  are  either  quite  extensive  or  quite  circumscribed,  or 
even  limited  to  one  definite  spot.  They  may  lie  near  to  or  in  the  midst  of  anais- 
thetic  areas.  They  are  relatively  rarest  in  the  extremities  and  more  common  on 
the  head  and  trunk,  especially  on  the  sternum,  on  the  sides  of  the  chest,  under  the 
mammsB,  etc.  Most  common,  and  therefore  especially  characteristic,  is  the  hjT>er- 
SBSthesia  of  the  vertebral  column,  and,  in  women,  of  the  lower  abdominal  region 
("  ovarian  pain,"  "  ovarie  ")•  The  latter  term  is  convenient  but  by  no  means  cor- 
rect, since  really  we  have  only  a  tenderness  of  the  soft  parts  in  general,  which  is  at 
once  noticeable  on  deep  pressure,  and  we  do  not  have  solely  or  chiefly  a  tender- 
ness of  the  ovarj'.  We  usually  find  ovarie  only  on  one  side,  oftener  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right.  Analogous  symptoms  in  men — tenderness  in  the  groins  or  the 
testicles — are  less  common.  Hypereesthesia  of  the  vertehm!  column,  hysterical 
"  spinal  irritation,"  is  even  more  important  for  diagnosis  than  ovarie.  The  hyper- 
esthesia affects  either  the  whole  spine  or  merely  single  portions  of  it,  often  only 
single  vertebra;.  It  may  attain  so  high  a  degree  that  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
skin  over  the  vertebrw,  or  somewhat  deep-  pressure,  may  cau.*;e  the  liveliest  out- 
cries and  shrinking.     This  symptom  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  hysteria. 

The  relations  which  those  h:v'pe«esthetic  regions  have  to  the  hysterical  attacks 
are  very  important,  and  they  huvc  therefore  procured  for  them  the  name  of  "  hys- 
terogenoua  zones."  We  will  speak  further  on  this  point  in  describing  the  hysteri- 
cal attacks. 

Hypereesthesia  in  other  sensory  regions — abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  eye, 
ear,  etc. — also  occurs.  Thus  certain  cnses  of  hysterieal  blepharngpfiam  seem  to  be 
due  to  an  immoderate  sensitiveness  to  light.  Unusntilty  sharp  henring  is  noted, 
especially  during  the  hyatericnl  attacks.  Here,  too,  belongs  the  aversion  of  many 
patients  to  certain  odors  and  flavors,  and  the  like. 

We  may  also  mention  in  (his  place  hysterical  pains.  They  can  scarcely  be 
separated  strictly  from  hystericnl  hj-perffisthesia ;  at  least,  almost  all  hysterical 
patients,  who  complain  of  pain  (in  the  back,  in  the  face,  in  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  very  often  "  all  over"!)>  state  that  these  pains  are  increased  by  motion  and 
pressure.  The  more  the  patient's  general  disposition  is  disturbed,  the  more  he 
thinks  of  his  pnin,  and  the  worse  it  becomes.  If  the  patient  is  busied  with  other 
things,  he  forgets  his  ptitn  entirely.  Suggestive  influences  (vide  infra)  are  of 
great  effect.     There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that    these  feelings  of  pain  are  of 
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a  purely  psychical  nature ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  "  imaginary  pains,"  halluciDtt- 
tions  of  paiu.  Hysterical  pains  sometimes  become  very  important  because  they 
render  the  patient  inactive.  There  are  hysterical  patients  who  lie  the  whole  day 
on  the  sofa,  because  they  can  not  stir  a  limb  *'  on  account  of  pain-''  Mobius  and 
others  have  described  such  especially  pronounced  cases  .under  the  name  of 
"  akinesia  algera."  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  for  wishing  to  make  a 
separate  disease  of  such  cases,  becavise  such  conditions  often  enough  occur  ahine 
or  associated  in  various  ways  with  other  symptoms  in  severe  neurasthenia  and 
hysteria. 

2.  Hysterical  Paralysis. — Hysterical  paralysis  is  frequently  an  immediate 
sequel  to  some  violent  mental  excitement  (for  example,  "  paralysis  from  fright "); 
but  it  may  come  on  gradually.  Hysterical  paralj'sis  is  indubitably  of  central 
origin.  It  is  a  paralysis  of  the  will.  The  patient  has  lost  the  power  to  will  a 
contraction  of  the  affected  muscles.  One  always  has  the  feeling  that  the  patient 
could  move  the  paralyzed  limb  perfectly  well  if  she  only  desired  to;  but  she  can 
not  brint?  the  will  to  bear  on  it,  and  this  inability  is  the  real  trouble.  It  also 
aeems  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  hysterical  paralysis  often,  but  of  course 
not  always,  afiects  only  certain  combined  mtivements.  Many  patients,  for  in- 
stance, can  move  their  legs  very  well  in  bed,  but  they  can  not  walk  a  step 
("  ahasia,""  vide  infra).  Wo  have  seen  a  hysterical  writing  paralysis;  the  rigbi 
ann  was  not  paralyzed,  but  it  utterly  refused  to  make  any  attempt  to  write. 

The  extremities  are  uioat  frequently  paralyzed,  particularly  the  lower  limbs: 
but  hemiplegia  is  not  especially  rare.     A  very  common  manifestation  is  loss  of  the 
power  to  stand  or  walk.     The  patient  lies  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa,  and  sometimes  while 
thus  reclining  she  can  flix  and  extend  the  legs  very  well;  but  as  soon  as  she  i»i 
urged  to  stand  up  or  walk,  ihe  knees  double  up,  the  patient  begins  to  tremble,  th«l 
respiration  grows  rapid  niid  convulsive,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  effort  made  j 
to  move  the  legs.    In  France  the  names  "  astasia  "  and  "  aba^a  "  are  used  for] 
these  common  hysterical  symptoms.     If  only  one  leg  be  paralyzed,  the  gait  isJ 
often  very  peculiar  and  characleri.stic.     The  sound  limb  make^  long  strides,  while! 
the  paralyzed  one  is  held  perfectly  rigid,  and  often  is  dragged  along  with  a  loudj 
shuffling  sound.     The  arm.s  are  much  less  often  affected.     The  facial  muscles  arej 
hardly  ever  paralyzed,  although  they  ni.ay  be  involved  in  hemiplegia.     We  OQCSJ 
saw  hysterical  diplopia. 

In  regard  to  the  more  precise  form  of  the  paralysis,  both  flaccid  and  spastic] 
paralyses  occur  in  hysteria.     In  many  cases  of  hysterical  paralysis  the  tendoi 
reflexes  may  be  bo  exaggerated — nay,  there  may  even  be,  as  we  have  repeated!; 
seen,  such  a  lively  ankle  clonus — that  one  is  at  fir.st  disposed  to  think  of  actua 
spinal  paralysis.     In  other  cases,  as  in  paralysis  of  an  arm,  the  paralyzed  limb] 
hangs  down  completely  flaccid.     The  paralyzed  parts  are  often  at  the  samt*  time 
completely    anaesthetic    (a    circumstance    which    may    often    be    distinctive    ia] 
diagnosis),   but   in   other  cases   they   are   normally  sensitive   or  even   hypenea- 
thetic. 

Hysterical  paralysis  of  the  vocaJ  cords  is  very  often  seen.    The  voice  is  gener-; 
ally  lost  suddenly,  and  the  patient  can  talk  only  in  a  whisper — hysterical  aphnuii 
On  lar.vTigoscopic  examination,  we  are  often  struck,  at  the  outset,  by  the  ana 
thesia  of  the  pharynx  and  its  lack  of  reflex  excitability.    We  find  no  trace  of  aujI 
anatomical  lesion  of  the  cnrds,  but  merely  that  they  are  paretic.     The  glottis  cattl 
not  be  completely  clo.sed,  atul  sometimes  the  vocal  cords  actually  become  wid€ 
apart  upon  every  effort  nt  phonation.     The  patient  then  speaks  exclusively  in 
whisper. — Hysterica!  mutism  quite  rarely  follows  hysterical  aphonia.     The 
tients  entirely  lose  voluntary  control  of  their  speech  apparatus,  and  finally 
come  completely  dumb.     We  will  also  mention  here  hysterical  stammering, 
though  it  should  more  properly  be  classed  with  the  spasmodic  hysterical  aymi 
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toniB.  Tlie  voluntary  quiet  iauervation  of  the  muscles  of  ardculattou  is  affected, 
so  that  the  speech  is  altered  in  the  most  peculiar  way,  by  needless  spasmodic  at- 
tendant movements,  grimaces,  etc.  We  have  very  often  observed  such  hysterical 
disturbances  of  speech  (stammering  or  mutism),  especially  in  children  (as  a  result 
of  fright).  A  loss  of  the  power  of  writing  naay  sometimes  be  associated  with  the 
dumbness  in  an  interesting  way. 

Hysterical  paralysis  of  deglutition  is  much  less  frequent  than  paralysis  of 
the  vocal  cords.  If  there  be  dysphagia,  it  is  often  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
whether  it  is  due  to  paralysis  or  to  spasm,  which  comes  on  at  any  attempt  to 
swallow. 

't\.  Hysterical  Contractures. — ContructureB  may  occur  as  isolated  phenoraenH, 
or  in  combination  with  other  symptoms,  such  as  anH?sthcsia  or  paralysis.  They 
are  caused  by  unuBually  strong  tonic  muscular  contractions.  The  starting-point 
of  the  irritation  is  certainly  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Sumetimes  the  con- 
tractures are  temporary,  but  often  they  are  characterized  by  their  intensity  and 
their  great  persistency.  The  extremities  suf- 
fer most  frequently,  although  the  trunk  or 
the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  affected.  In  the 
hands  and  feet,  especially  in  the  toes,  flexor 
contractures  predominate,  but  in  the  larger 
joints  extensor  contractures  are  the  rule. 
Although  many  varieties  occur,  single  forms 
of  contracture  are  especially  characteristic. 
As  an  example,  we  will  refer  to  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  (Figs,  180,  181). 

The  relations  of  hysterical  contractures 
to  the  articular  neuralgias  have  already  been 
mentioned  (page  821).  They  may  occur  in 
hemiplegic,  paraplegic  or  monoplegic  form. 
They  often  follow  a  hysterical  convidsive  at- 
tack {vide  infra).  All  hysterical  contrac- 
tures disappear  completely  in  chloroform  nar- 
cosis, after  the  use  of  an  Esmarch  bandage, 
and  in  deep  sleep. 

4.  Vaso-motor  Bisturhances.  Secretory 
Bistnrbancea.  Symptoms  in  the  Internal 
Orgfana. — Besides  the  wnsorj'  and  motor 
Bymptoras  just  described,  other  symptoms  oc- 
cur in  hysteria  which  fall  under  the  domain 
of  the  vaso-motor  and  secretory  nerves;  but 

in  our  opinion  we  should  cite  here  with  positiveness  only  those  symptoms  which 
we  find  to  be  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upon  psychical  processes.  In  this 
domain,  however,  the  credulity  i.f  many  physicians  has  brought  to  light  a  mass 
of  apparently  wonderful  and  inexplicable  observations,  which  are  not  proof 
against  rigid  criticism. 

In  the  first  pliicR  abnorniHl  nitsemin  or  abnormal  fullness  of  the  vessels  (a  cool, 
pale  skin  in  the  onp.  a  hot,  red  skin  in  the  other)  is  not  infrequent,  and  points 
to  vaso-motor  influences.  Since  we  know  that  the  vascular  nerves  are  influenced 
in  a  high  degree  by  the  emotions,  we  can  probably  assume  a  central  origin  for 
these  s.^Tnptoras.  Haemorrhages  from  internal  organs  are  harder  to  explain ;  they 
are  apparently  not  uncommon  in  hysteria,  and  they  have  often  been  referred 
to  "  nervous  vaso-motor  influences,"  but  in  our  opinion  we  must  be  extremely 
guarded  In  such  an  assumption.  We  most  frequently  see  hysterical  hsematemesis 
or  hysterical  hfiemoptysie — that  is,  the  evacuation  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  either 
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with  coug'h  or  in  a  way  suggestive  of  choking.     Inexperienced  physicians  hawj 
thus  ot'ten  been  k'<i  to  a  false  belief  in  dangerous  pulmonary  disease  or  gastric | 
ulcer;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  we  ehall  find  that  the  blood  evacuated  is  of  » 
clear  raspberry-rod  color,  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  mucus  and  saliva,  and  i» 
of  ji  ihin  fluid  consistency.     The  whole  amount  is  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces  (gnimmes  50-80).     If  we  inquire  more  enrefully  as  to  its  origin,  we  can 

usually  find  a  source  for  the  blood  in  the  gums 

tor  in  the  oral  or  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,. 
There  arc  often  spasmodic  chokings  or  hio-l 
coughs,  by  wliieh  a  hflomorrhage  of  the  mucoiu 
membrane  is  meehauieally  produced.  It  is  alao 
certain  that  in  many  cases  intentional  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patients  may  lie  at  the 
"    '  bottom  of  the  hKraorrhage.     We  must  be  ex- 

tremely   cautious    in    hiemorrhages    from    the  I 
\  \  genitals,  from  the  skin,  from  the  palms  in  the 

"  stigmatized,"  etc.    We  once  exposed  a  hysteri- 
cal woman  who  had  for  years  produced  the  must 
^^^(^^  I  «■'  extensive  gangrenous  spots  upon  her  skin  by 

^^K»  I  ^^  caustic  soda  I 

V^  ^vi*(  \^H  Finally,  among  the  vaso-motor  disturbancra 

N^k  *^  ^H  ^®  must  mention  one  symptom  whose  signifi- 

^^L  ^H  cance,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  yet  been  s&tiafac- 

^^.  W  torily  exi>lained — we  mean  hysterical  fever.    In 

I  ^^  '  severe  hysteria,  especially  at  the  time  of  severe  I 

I  ^BL  "^  attacks   and  psychical   disturbances,  other  ob- 

I  l^B^  servers,  and  we  ourselves,  have  repeatedly  seen! 

^  high   febrile  temperatures,   106°    (41°   C.)   and 

more;  and  these  temperatures  come  on  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.     In  none  f>f  the  cases  under 
our  own  nbservation,  however,  could  we  wholly 
exclude  the  possibility  of  simulation — that  ia,l 
of  producing  a  rise  of  the  mercury  by  rubbing 
and  pressing  on  the  thermometer.     In  all  the] 
measurements  we  made  ourselves  in  the  reettim 
the   temperature   was   normal,   while    the   high 
fever  was  always  said  to  occur  in  our  absence. 
We  therefore  recommend  the  greatest  cauiiun^ 
with  reference  to  this  point. 

Anomalies  of  the  secretory  and  excretory 
organs  have  also  been  met  with  in  hysteria. 
Many  patients  have  a  remarkably  dry  skin, 
while  others  sometimes  perspire  very  freely. 
The  secretion  of  saliva  is  subject  to  similar 
modifications.  Very  remarkable  observation* 
h.nve  been  made  in  a  few  eases  with  regard  to 
hysterical  ischuria;  for  days  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  urine  has  been  passed,  although  there  has  been  no  retention-  In  one 
case  of  this  sort,  observed  by  Charcot,  there  was  violent  vomiting  at  the  t&me 
time,  and  the  vomitus  was  said  to  contain  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  uren 
(\'icarious  excretion).  Such  observations,  which  are  very  few  in  number,  are  at 
present  not  susceptible  of  an  exact  explanation,  but  the  suspicion  of  simulatinu 
does  not  seem  to  us  wholly  excluded.  Hysterical  polytiria  occurs  more  frequentlyj 
than  ischuria.     A  large  amount  of  very  light-colored  urine  of  low  specific  gravit 
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18  excreted.  This  polyuria  is  in  many  instance!!  merely  the  result  of  excessive 
ingestion  of  liquids.  Polydipsia  (excessive  thirst,  or  probably,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, a  morbid  tendency  constantly  to  drink  water)  is  a  very  frequent  "symptom 
in  hysteria,  particularly  at  the  close  of  a  fit. 

The  digestive  disturbances  which  many  patients  have  are  mainly  such  as  have 
already  been  discussed  on  page  463,  under  the  head  of  "  nervous  dyspepsia." 
Colicky  pains,  obstinate  constipation,  occasioual  diarrhoea,  and  similar  symp- 
toms, are  by  no  means  rare.  Hysterical  vomiting,  especially,-  often  plays 
a  very  great  part,  since  it  may  very  much  imp.oir  the  patient's  nutrition.  In 
other  oases,  of  course,  the  patient's  weil-nourished  appearance  is  in  strikiiia:  con- 
trast with  her  statement  that  she  "  has  to  vomit  everything  up  ngnin.'*  Ilys- 
terical  tympanites  also  deserves  mention.  It  is  due  to  the  accumuhtti<'ii  of  a 
large  amount  of  air  and  gas  in  the  primte  viae.  This  may  be  in  part  the  result 
of  a  sort  of  paralysis  ("  atony  ")  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, but  another  frequent  cause  is  the  swallowing  of  large  amounts  of  air. 
Perhaps  the  patient  does  this  on  purpose.  The  prominence  and  tension  of  the 
abdominal  walls  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  simulate  grave  diseases,  such  as 
peritonitis,  a  tumor,  or  pregnancy.  Doubts  of  this  sort  can  always  be  dispelled 
by  inducing  ausesthesiu  with  chloroform.  It  is  possible  to  remove  the  gas  com- 
pletely in  a  short  time  by  pressing  upon  the  abdomen,  or  by  introducing  a  long 
tube  through  the  rt'L'tum. 

Sometimes  there  are  symptoms  referable  to  the  genital  organs.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  loo  much  prominence  was  formerly  given  to  the  influence 
of  sexual  diseases  in  exciting  hysteria.  It  is  also  true  that  nervous  derangements 
of  the  genital  organs,  as  of  jill  the  other  organs,  may  be  among  the  symptoms  of 
hystr-ria.  Many  pains  and  hypcrifsthetic  conditions  of  the  genital  organs  must 
in  particular  be  bo  interpreted,  while  co-exiating  disturbances  of  menstruation 
are  often  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  aymptoma.  We  can  also  readily  under- 
stand that  sexual  relations  often  influence  very  excitable,  hysterical  individuals 
to  no  slight  extent,  as  is  indeed  very  frequently  betrayed  by  the  character  of 
their  hallucinations  and  thoir  utterancfs  when  delirious. 

5.  General  Mental  and  Bodily  Constitution  of  the  Hysterical. — If  we  regard 
hysteria  as  a  disease  which  is  Lircrely  p3y(4iic:il,  which  is  the  only  correct  view,  it 
wiU  not  seem  strange  if  the  whole  meiital  cinieititntion  and  nature  of  the  pntient 
show  special  peculiarities.  In  nmny  ciises.  therefore,  the  psychical  condition  of 
the  hysterical  is  so  characteristic  that  the  physirinn  mn,  frnm  the  patient's  nature 
and  demeanor,  form  his  conclusinns  as  to  tho  f<irm  of  her  disease. 

Hysterical  persons  are  irritable  and  emotional,  easilj'  depressed,  sensitive, 
whimsical,  and  subject  to  violent  extremes  of  feeling.  They  are  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate their  aufferiugs.  exact  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  are  anxious  to  oxcit« 
sympathy.  They  have  little  energy  or  force  of  will,  but  they  are  sly  and  obsti- 
nate in  carrying  out  any  pet  desire.  Again,  they  can  be  very  amiable  and  attrac- 
tive if  they  take  the  fancy.  Tlicy  arc  often  shrewd  find  active  mentally,  hut  hys- 
teria is  also  not  infrequently  seen  in  dull  and  stupid  persons. 

This  brief  sketch  represents  many  eases,  us  we  have  said,  but  not  all.  The 
patients  to  whom  it  refers  as  a  rule  present  no  very  great  disturbances,  but  com- 
plain merely  of  all  sort-s  of  general  derangements,  sometimes  of  one  kind  and  some- 
times of  another,  and  yet  arc  able  to  perform  their  daily  duties  tolerably  well.  A 
case  of  paralysis,  contracture,  or  other  important  localized  hysterical  trouble  may 
not  present  any  marked  mental  peculiarities.  Often,  of  course,  the  patient  conceals 
them  from  the  physician,  and  the  psychopathic  nature  of  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution ("character")  is  finally  revealed  only  by  a  closer  acqxiaintance  with  the 
patient  and  her  previous  life. 

With  regard  to  the  general  physical  constitution  of  hysterical  subjects,  it  has 
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already  been  mentioned  that  any  bodily  weakness  favors  the  development  of  the 
disease;  und  yet  hysteria  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ill-nourished,  weakly, 
and  ana?mic.  On  the  contrary,  many  patients  seem  to  be  in  blooming:  health  and 
well  nourished.  In  a  severe  case  of  hysteria,  however,  the  effects  of  the  disease 
on  general  nutrition  may  be  very  distinct.  Little  food  is  ingested,  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed, digestion  is  affected  {vide  infra),  and  the  bodily  health  is  grad 
undermined. 


sictei^^ 


Hysterical  Attacks,  Conditions  of  Spasm,  etc. 

While  the  symptoms  thus  far  described  are  largely  of  a  permanent  charactet? 
paroxysmal  nervous  symptoniB  are  also  very  common  in  hysteria.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  entire  morbid  condition  is  often  made  certain  by  the  onset  of  such  hysteri- 
cal attacks,  which  are  often  very  characteristic,  and  their  significance  is  readily 
perceived  by  the  experiuiu-ed  physician.  There  are  some  cases  of  hysteria  which 
run  their  course  entirely  free  from  these  attacks,  and  present  only  certain  per- 
manent nervous  symptoms,  such  as  paralysis,  contractures,  anjesthesia,  etc.;  but 
there  are  also  other  patients  in  whom  the  hysterical  attacks  dominate  the  whole 
scene,  and  are  sometimes  the  only  mani4festations  of  the  disease.  A  hysterical  at- 
tack is  not  infrequently  the  beginnin/?  of  the  trouble,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  disease  is  excited  by  fright,  etc.,  and  where  the  attack  follows  immedi- 
ately upon  the  psychical  excitement. 

In  regard  to  the  severity  and  the  variety  of  the  hysterical  attacks,  they  ape  ao 
manifold  that  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the  possibilities  can  not  here  be  given; 
but  certain  features  and  details  are  so  common  in  them,  and  recur  so  often,  thai  a 
consideration  of  them  is  often  in  itself  sufficient  for  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  mildest  form  of  the  hysterical  attack  consists  of  the  development  of  a  feel- 
ing of  distress,  anxiety,  vertigo,  and  especially  of  a  loss  of  voluntary  control  of 
the  body.  The  patient  sinks  on  a  bed  or  chair,  closes  the  eyes,  and  becomes  inca- 
pable of  action  or  speech.  Mild  syraptftras  of  motor  irritation  usually  ensue, 
most  commonly  an  acceleration  of  respiration,  general  tremor,  winking  of  the 
eyes,  etc.  Mild  spastic  symptoms  in  the  pharyngeal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm 
are  not  uncommon.  There  is  verj-^  often  a  lively  palpitation  during  the  attack. 
The  face  ia  sometimes  quite  red,  but  in  other  cases  pale. 

In  such  mild  attacks  any  impartial  observer  has  decidedly  the  impression  that 
the  patient  is  humoring  her  inclinations.  If.  therefore,  she  bo  encouraged,  or  if 
cold  water  he  thrown  in  the  face  or  on  the  back  without  too  great  regard  for  her 
feelings,  she  usually  soon  regains  her  will-power  and  rapidly  recxtvers. 

In  un  unbroken  series  these  mildest  forms  of  attack  pass  over  into  the  severer 
types,  where  the  clouding  of  consciousness  is  greater  and  the  symptoms  of  motor 
irritation  are  more  severe.  Complete  l^iss  of  consciousness,  so  common  in  epi- 
lepsy, is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  hysterical  seizures,  but  there  is  very  often  a  marked 
clouding  of  consciousness,  and  in  the  severe  forma  morbid  alterations  of  con- 
sciousness (vide  infra).  If  hysterical  attacks  occur  which  resemble  those  of  epi- 
lepsy ("hystero-epilepsy  ").  'we  must  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  corabiuation  i»f 
the  two  diseases;  but  usually  the  form  of  the  hysterical  convulsion  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  epileptic.  In  Bovere  hysterical  convulsions  the  con- 
vulsive movements  are  more  varied,  more  extensive,  and  more  complicated  than  in 
epilepsy.  The  arms  make  thrashing  and  thrusting  movements,  and  often  appar- 
ently quite  well-co-ordinated  movements.  Patients  strike  the  bed,  and  sometimM 
their  own  bodies,  with  clenched  fists;  they  seize  objects,  such  as  the  bedclothes 
or  furniture,  and  cling  fast  to  them.  We  also  see  clonic  or  tonic  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor spasms  in  the  legs.  The  eye^  are  almost  always  rolled  up.  more  rarftly 
they  converge  or  are  turned  to  one  side,  and  they  often  roll  about.  The  lids  aw 
tightly  closed  or  occasionally  open.    There  is  almost  always  trismus,  and  ther«  ii 
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otten  grinding  of  the  teeth.  The  trunk  usually  twists  and  turns  the  most  of  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  patient  often  hits  her  head  violently  against  the  wall  or 
the  bed.  The  whole  body  may  assume  positions  which  a  healthy  person  can 
scarcely  imitate  without  special  practice.  The  best  known,  and  in  fact  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  characteristic,  is  the  arched  position  {arc  de  eercle),  of 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  182)  gives  an  idea. 

Miiny  patients  rest  for  a  time  on  the  floor  supported  only  by  the  head  and  toes. 
At  intervals  they  fling  or  roll  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  drum  on  the  floor  with  their 
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legs,  throw  themselves  into  the  air,  etc.  Any  one  who  has  once  seen  such  n  "  prand 
hysterical  convulsion  "  wilt  never  forget  the  picture. 

A  different  but  yet  a  common  form  of  hysterical  convulsion  is  characterized  by 
a  pronounced  implication  of  the  rt;^!pirtU'»ry  muscles.  The  attack  begins  with  a 
spasmodic  acceleration  of  regpiration.  and  the  breathing  becomes  prograssively 
shorter  and  more  rapid.  We  have  ourselves  enunted  two  htmdred  respirations  a 
minute.  Other  peculiar  spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  occur  in  this 
way  only  in  hysteria,  are  also  common;  hiccough,  toud  sobbing,  grunting,  etc. 
The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  usually  implicated  in  producing  these  noises.  Of 
course,  all  these  spasmodic  conditions  may  be  joined  in  the  most  varied  ways  with 
spMms  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  We  very  often  find  during  the  hysterical 
attacks  pronounced  cataleptic  states.  If  the  patient  lies  in  bed  with  the  eyes 
closed  and  without  marked  convulsions,  we  can  put  the  arms  and  legs  into  the 
strangest  positions  passively,  and  they  are  kept  there  for  a  long  time  (see 
Fig.  183). 

One  of  the  most  essential  factors  which  often  gives  the  most  characteristic 
stamp  to  the  grand  hystericHl  attnck,  is  the  relation  which  the  spasms  often  have 
to  certain  co-existing  abnormal  conditions  of  consciousness.  During  the  attack 
the  patient  is  usually  not  unconscious,  but  she  is  under  the  dominion  of 
morbid  delusions,  and  these  often  mirror  themselves  in  the  outward  movements. 
The  patient  is  wholly  dominated  by  a  definite  circle  of  ideas;  she  has  hallucina- 
tions, and  passes  through  some  frightful  or  exciting  event.  All  this  is  most 
strikingly  manifested  in  her  movements  and  her  expression.  Jlence,  in  an  attnck 
the  face  often  expresses  li^rror,  rage,  threatening,  concupiscence,  serenity,  etc. 
Very  often  the  internal  exfitement  breaks  forth  in  words,  and  there  is  actual  hys- 
terical delirium,  the  most  marked  emotional  utterances,  etc.  We  often  observe, 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  especial  interest,  that  in  hysterical  attacks  which  hnve  come  on 
immediately  after  a  sevens  fright,  or  some  exciting  event,  the  same  snene  to  some 
degree  is  rehearsed  over  in  the  patient's  consciousness  in  each  subsequent  attack. 
If,  for  example,  hysterical  attacks  come  on  in  n  nervous  child  who  has  been  at- 
tacked by  a  dog,  we  can  not  infrequently  recognize  again  the  cries  of  terror  at 
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the  approacb  of  the  dog  in  each  new  attack,  etc.  The  patients  often  talk  contiim- 
ally  to  themselves  during  the  attack,  usually  very  rapidly,  with  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  phrase  or  word.  We  can  often  succeed  in  giving  the  delirium  a 
definite  direction  by  questioning  the  patient,  or  converse  regularly  with  the  pa- 
tient during  an  attack,  but  usually  the  pure  motor  spasms  again  set  in,  or  persist 
for  some  time  in  atonic  form. 

We  can  not  go  further  into  the  numerous  details  of  the  symptoms  of  the  grarifl 
attack  ("  grande  hyslerie  "),  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  we  must  thank 
the  observations  of  Charcot  and  the  school  of  La  Salpetriere  in  Paris  (Boumeville 
and  Regnard,  P.  Richer).  The  descriptions  of  the  French  authors  opply  to  the 
grand  hysteria  not  infrequently  seen  in  Germany.  In  regard  to  the  whole  picture 
of  the  attack  the  French  neurologists  distinguish  several  periods  which  corre- 
spond in  general  with  the  above-described  conditions.  The  first  period  consists  of 
severe  epileptiform  convulsions  apparently  assoeiated  with  loss  of  consciousness. 


isotuU  obBerratlun.) 


Then  comes  the  period  of  "  contortions  and  grand  movements "  (clcwnismus). 
and  finally  the  period  of  plastic  positions  and  passionate  attitudes  {attitudes  pas- 
aioneUes).  The  short  and  very  significant  expressions  of  this  scheme  are  of  prac- 
tical value,  but  according  to  our  experience  one  can  only  rarely  expect  ahari>ly  de- 
fined "  periods  "  in  the  individual  case;  the  grand  hysterical  attack  is  rather  com- 
posed in  the  most  varied  wa.Ns  of  the  different  symptoms  above  mentioned. 

There  remains  one  essential  trait  needed  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
hysterical  nttnck,  and  that  is  the  "  suggestibility  "  of  the  patient,  which  is  so  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  hysteria.  By  "  suggestion  "  we  mean  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  a  definite  psychical  state,  or  a  physical  state  dependent  on  the  mind, 
by  arousing  the  appropriate  ideas.  In  the  general  characteristics  of  the  mental 
constitution  uf  many  hystericnl  persons  we  have  already  had  to  point  out  how 
much  and  how  often  such  patients  let  themselves  be  dominated  by  their  imagina- 
tions. Suprf,'estion  is  merely  the  artificial  fostering  of  this  psychical  peculiarity 
and  its  special  application.     The  more  we  try  to  foster  and  pro8er?«  this  pecal- 
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iarity,  the  more  we  leave  uncorrected  the  falae  ideas  whioh  the  patients  have,  the 
better  we  succeed  at  last  in  making  the  patients  merely  a  shuttlecock  for  their 
ideas.  Hence  the  physician's  daily  experience  teaches  that,  as  suggestion  experi- 
ments are  repented,  the  patients  mnre  easily  become  susceptible  to  them,  so  that 
finally  we  can  actually  "  do  everything  with  them."  There  can  scarcely  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  such  an  experiment  is  entirely  justifiable, 
medically  and  morally;  and  even  the  fostering  of  suggestion  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses is  a  two-edged  sword  whose  action  is  not  always  rigidly  within  the  physi- 
cian's control. 

Suggestion  is  most  easy  during  the  hysterical  attack  itself,  especially  in  those 
forms  where  the  patients  speak,  hear,  and  answer.  As  soon  as  we  give  the 
patients'  ideas  a  definite  direction,  and  tell  them  in  a  convincing  tone  that 
they  are  in  a  garden  or  a  wood,  picking  flowers  or  fruit,  that  they  are 
attacked,  bound,  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  the  water,  etc.,  we  see  in  their 
bearing  and  speech  that  they  think  they  are  actually  experiencing  all  these  con- 
ditions in  their  delirium  and  hallucinations.  The  emotional  utterances  of  fear, 
terror,  joy,  or  aversion  are  then  often  expressed  with  astonishing  art.  In  the 
same  way  we  can  suggest  paralyses,  contractures,  or  antesthesias.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  it  all  is,  that  when  the  attack  is  over  every  trace  of  recol- 
lection of  what  happened  during  it  is  lost.  The  same  patients  who  just  now  were 
so  much  excited  by  some  definite  idea,  a  few  seconds  later,  as  soon  as  the  attack 
has  ceased  of  itself  or  has  artificially  been  brought  to  an  end  (vide  infra),  know 
nuthinitr  more  about  it.  They  have  not  even  a  vanishing  recollection  like  that  of  a 
dream  about  what  they  have  just  said  and  done,  even  if  it  be  expressly  described; 
but  it  is  still  mnre  remarkable  that  during  the  following  attack  they  often  re- 
member very  well  what  they  have  experienced  actually,  or  in  their  imaginations 
in  tbe  past  attack.  In  such  eases  we  can  truly  speak  of  '*  double  conscious- 
ness." Processes  of  the  conscious  waking  life,  however,  often  remain  in  the  con- 
sciousness during  the  attack.  We  have  already  said  that  the  actual  event  (scene 
of  terror,  etc.)  which  has  given  rise  to  the  first  onset  of  the  attacks,  is  often  re- 
Tealed  anew  in  the  delirium  of  subsequent  attacks. 

Hypnotic  symptoms  are  closely  allied  to  the  processes  in  suggestion.  We  can 
tiot  give  here  a  complete  review  of  this  field,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  so 
much  studied  of  late.  Tke  tendency  of  human  nature  to  mysticism  and  the  influ- 
ence of  suggestions,  which  may  be  potent  not  only  with  the  paficnt>  but  oven 
with  the  investigating  physicians,  are  the  reasons  why  the  false  and  the  true  have 
often  been  mixed  in  the  study  of  hypnosis.  We  can  say  only  that  one  great  ad- 
Tance  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  that  is,  that  most  persons  of  scieutific 
training  have  abandoned  the  hypothesis,  once  frequently  accepted,  of  a  special 
■"magnetic  power"  (animal  magnetism),  by  which  the  "  magnetizers  "  could  put 
their  "  mediums  "  into  the  "  magnetic  sleep  "  or  i>ther  abnormal  conditions. 

Hypnosis  is  nothing  more  than  the  intentional  artificial  production  of  a  hys- 
terical attack,  or  a  hysterical  psychosis  by  suggestion — that  is,  by  the  action  of 
definite  ideas  on  the  person  to  be  hypnotized.  Therefore,  only  those  persons  can 
be  h.\-pnotized  in  whom  these  ideas  have  a  strong  enough  influence.  N'o  man  can 
be  Ixj'piiotized  to  whom  the  nature  of  hypnosis  is  clear.  The  essential  feature  of 
all  hypnotic  procedures  is  merely  to  produce  in  the  most  lively  way  possible  the 
idea,  **  It  will  happen  as  the  hypnotizer  says."  All  other  things — the  fixation  of 
the  eyes  on  bright  objects,  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork.  etc. — are  side  issues, 
and  serve  merely  to  support  the  suggestion.  In  all  easily  hj'pnotizable  persons 
the  mere  closure  of  the  eyes  and  the  remark,  "  Now  go  to  sleep,"  are  enough  to 
produce  the  hypnotic  sleep.  Patients  (and  here  we  may  actually  speak  of  "  pa- 
tients ")  reach  this  suggestibility,  of  course,  only  after  they  have  often  been  hyp- 
notized; for  the  oftener  the  same  action  of  an  idea  is  produced  the  more  easily 
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it  occurs — a  law  which  follows  also  from  many  other  experiments  in  the  psychical 
domain.  The  different  forms  of  hypnosis  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  Yarious 
hysterical  conditions.  Hypnosis  is  an  artificial  hysterical  symptom,  designedly 
produced,  and  from  this  alone  we  note  the  danger  of  all  hypnotic  experiments 
if  they  are  practiced  by  the  ignorant.  In  this,  too,  it  has  often  been  shown 
thut  we  can  not  become  free  again  from  the  spirits  which  we  call  up* 

The  French  physicians  (Richer)  distinguish  four  chief  forms  of  the  hypnotic 
state,  which  show,  however,  many  transitions:  1.  The  cataleptic  state,  in  whici 
the  limbs  retain  all  the  positions  artificially  given  them  (see  the  previous  chap- 
ter),   2.  The  state  of  "  suggestion,'^  of  artificially  produced  hallucinations, 
we  put  the  body  passively  into  certain  positions  corresponding  to  definite  i 
we  can  produce  in  the  patient  all  the  appropriate  ideas  with  the  distinctness  oi 
a  hallucination.     To  this  category  belong  the  well-known  hyijnotic  e-xhibitioi 
where  hypnotized  adult  men  dance  dolls,  eat  raw  potatoes  with  an  expression  oi 
enjoyment,  etc.     3.  The  lethargic  state,  that  is.  a  state  of  apparent  unconscious-] 
ness,  with  the  eyes  closed,  the  muscles  completely  relaxed,  and  a  marked  incretisej 
of  excitability  in  the  muscles  and  nerves,     A  light  pressure  or  a  slight  blow  on  a| 
nerve,  such  as  the  facial,  suffices  to  put  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  into  a  tetanic 
contraction  which  outlasts  the  irritation.     4.  By  certain  manipulations  (for 
stance,  rubbing  over  the  vertex)  we  can  change  the  lethargic  state  into  one  ui 
hystericnl  somnambulism.     The  patients  remain  half  imconscious,  but  answei 
automatically  questions  which  are  put  to  them,  obey  orders  given  to  them,  anc 
sometimes  show  certain  sensory  hypericsthesias.     We  see  that  all  these  forms  aj 
precisely  iilcnticnl  with  tlie  different  forms  of  the  hysterical  nttnck.     Only 
inereaserl  mechanical  pxoitnbilitj  of  muscles  and  nerves  is  not  yet  fully  explaij 
but  the  reported  observations  upon  this  point  have  not  yet  been  absolutely  con* 
firmed.  It  is  esfHeeially  a  question  whether  suggestion — that  is.  ideas  which  lead  i 
unconscious  muscular  contractions — may  not  also  play  a  part  here? 

We  have  thus  far  omitted  to  dwell  upon  an  important  point  in  the  descriptioi 
of  the  hysterical  attack — namely,  the  relation  to  it  of  "  hysterngenous  rones,'' 
We  have  mentioned  above  how  often  in  hysterical  patients  certain  parts  of  the 
body  (the  ovarian  region,  the  sides  of  the  chest,  etc.)  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
pressure.    It  is  by  no  means  un<'ommon  that,  in  spite  of  the  patient's  resistance,! 
somewhat  longer  pressure  on  such  a  spot  may  excite  a  hysterical  attack.     On  ther' 
other  hand,  we  sometimes  succeed  in  causing  an  existing  attack  to  cease  by  pre** 
sure  on  the  same  zone.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  these  manipulations  alec 
ideas  become  potent  as  connecting  links;  for  we  may,  as  we  have  often  demon- 
strated in  the  clinique,  by  suggestive  persuasion  aloud  or  by  all  possible  procedurw^ 
excite  and  then  inhibit  attacks  in  hysterical  patients.     In  such  cases  we  never] 
have  to  do  with  physiological  reflex  processes,  but  always  with  the  action  of  ideas 
suggested  to  the  patient. 

Finally,  we  must  add  that  there  are  also  milder  forms  of  hysterical  spas 
which  arc  limited  to  a  definite  muscular  region,  and  are  not  associated  with  Anf\ 
marked  clouding  of  consciousness.     There  are,  for  example,  isolated  spasms  of  tha 
muscles  of  the  neck,  isolated  respiratory  spasms  (spasmodic  cough,  etc.),  not  infre«j 
quently  associated  with  the  strangest  noises,  and  isolated  spasms  in  ihe  arms  anlj 
legs;  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  also  be  affected  (hysterical  spasm  of  the  glotti«)» 
Spasms  of  the  diaphragna  and  otb«r  muscles  of  inspiration  are  quite  cnmraoaj 
imder  the  form  of  hystericnl  hiccough,  which  may  sometime-S  last  in  the  9evere<>t 
way  for  days  and  weeks.     To  spasmodic  conditions  in  the  muscles  of  the  phnryni 
and   (Esophagus   we    refer   the   well-known    symptom   of    so-called    qlohut,   *«#-' 
tericiis:  the  patients  feel  as  if  a  ball  were  moving  up  and  down  in  the  throat. 

We  sometimes  see  spasmodic  conditions  which  come  on  in  a  clonic  fashion,  or, 
in  single  twitchihga  in  this  or  that  muscular  territory;  sometimes  affect  sym* 
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metrical  groups  of  muscles ;  are  not  associated  with  disturbances  of  consciousness ; 
cease  during  sleep,  and  are  often  easily  cured  by  appropriate  mental  treatment. 
Such  conditions  have  often  been  falsely  called  paramyoclonus,  or  myoclonia  (q.  v). 
Among  the  forms  of  hysterical  spasm  we  may  also  reckon  the  peculiar  attacks, 
essentially  of  a  psychical  nature,  when  more  complicated  morbid  excitations  of 
volition  occur  with  or  without  the  ordinary  convulsive  movements.  In  such  at- 
tacks the  patients  begin  to  ejaculate  the  filthiest  words  of  abuse  (coprolalia), 
or  to  repeat  every  word  they  hear  iecholaliu),  or  to  practice  peculiar  "  impulsive  " 
movements  (tearing  everything  to  bits,  etc.).  We  see  no  reason  to  regard  auch 
conditions  as  a  special  disease  under  the  name  of  "  maladie  des  tic9."  We  have 
repeatedly  observed  such  conditions  (especially  in  children)  which  were  undoubt- 
edly to  be  regarded  as  hysteria,  and  which  cuuld  rapidly  be  made  to  disappear  by 
appropriate  psychical  treatment.  The  severer  forms  of  these  conditions  of  course 
belong  to  the  pronoiinct'd  hysterical  psychoses. 

General  Course  of  the  Disease. — Our  description  of  the  symptomatology  of 
hysteria  has  been  confined  to  the  most  important  and  frequent  phenomena;  and 
yet  even  this  meager  outline  shows  what  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  the  disease 
assumes.  1.  In  one  class  of  cases  there  are  no  severe  symptoms  whatever.  The 
patient  merely  displays  the  general  mental  condition  characteristic  of  hysteria: 
she  is  easily  excited,  prone  to  make  much  of  her  ills,  has  all  sorts  of  symptoms, 
such  as  pain,  cephalic  symptoms,  palpitation,  dyspepsia,  and  dyspnoea,  and  these 
are  aggravated  by  mental  excitement,  while  at  other  times  they  may  so  nearly 
vanish  that  the  patient  does  not  appear  to  be  ill.  2.  A  second  class  of  cases  has 
more  severe  disturbance,  coming  on  after  some  unfavorable  psychical  or  other 
influence  (vide  supra).  The  patient  may  have  displayed  a  general  hysterical 
tendency  previously,  or  may  have  seemed  perfectly  well.  Here  we  may  observe 
all  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  and  described.  There  may  be  paralysis, 
spasm,  contracture,  anajsthesia,  or  paraeathesia.  The  individual  symptoms  may 
persist  obstinately  for  weeks  and  months;  but  again  they  may  vanish  suddenly 
or  give  place  to  other  disturbances-  Psychical  influences  are  unmistakably 
potent,  not  merely  in  the  incipient  stage  but  also  in  the  further  course  of  the 
disease.  Any  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  is  often  referable  to  emotional  ex- 
citement. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hysterical  convulsions.  In  other 
cases,  of  course,  the  hysterical  attacks  come  on  apparently  quite  spontaneously, 
just  like  epileptic  states.  3.  The  third  class  comprises  the  most  severe  forms  of 
hysteria,  with  those  nervous  disturbances  briefly  outlined  above.  They  are  as 
complicated  as  they  are  puzzliiip,  and  form  manifold  combinations  with  all  the 
other  hysterical  phenomena,  including  ancBSthesia,  contracture,  and  paralysis. 

The  entire  duration  f<f  Th(>  tiipease  varies  greatly.  The  true  root  of  all  evil  is 
the  abnormal  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  always  remains  in  un- 
stable equilibrium;  and  often  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  this.  If  not,  the  trouble 
lasts  almost  indefinitely.  New  manifestations  of  the  disease  succeed  to  periods  of 
apparently  perfect  health.  Faually  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  till  quite  late  in 
life.  There  are,  however,  many  instances  of  complete  and  permanent  relief. 
This  favorable  termination  is  more  especially  to  be  hoped  for  where  the  patient 
comes  into  suitable  and  appropriate  conditions  of  life,  having  some  regular  occu- 
pation whifh  is  not  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  unfavorable  psychical  influences.  Many 
cases  of  hysterifal  disturbance,  in  previously  healthy  children  or  young  adults,  and 
due  to  some  distinct  cause,  terminate  comparatively  soon,  and  never  recur.  It  is 
never  possible,  however,  to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  relapse,  inasmuch  as  a  single 
appearance  of  hysteria  shows  unmistakably  that  the  nervous  system  is  abnormally 
vulnerable  to  external  impressions  and  the  mental  emotions  excited  by  them. 

Di&l^osis. — An  experienced  physician  is  seldom  greatly  puzzled  by  hysterical 
afFections.     Although  the  disease  may  at  first  simulate  some  grave  organic  disor- 
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Jer,  a  careful  physical  examination  and  continued  observation  will  almost  inTarta^ 
bly  disclose  the  true  character  of  the  case.  In  the  tirst  place,  there  nre 
never  any  such  symptoms  as  would  absolutely  prove  the  existence  of  some  organic 
lesion.  For  example,  Tve  never  find  marked  atrophy  or  loss  of  electrical  reaction 
in  connection  with  hysterical  parjlysis.  We  should  also  regard  the  whole  psychi- 
cal behavior  of  the  patient,  the  influence  exerted  upon  her  by  emotional  disturb- 
auces,  the  disnppearnnce  of  the  symptoms  when  the  attention  is  diverted,  and  the 
setiology  of  the  illness — for  instance,  the  development  of  the  symptoms  after  some 
mental  excitement  or  emotion.  The  discovery  of  specific  hysterical  symptomh, 
the  80-CQiIed  hysterical  stigmata,  sensory  anscsthesia,  hysterog-enous  zones,  etc., 
are  especially  important.  Many  symptoms  of  hysteria,  especially  hysterical  abo- 
sia,  hysterical  aphonia,  hysterical  hyperffisthesia?,  certain  forms  of  spasm,  hemi- 
ana^sthesia,  etc.,  are  in  themselves  so  characteristic  that  from  them  alone  a  corred 
diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  at  the  first  glance.  The  ver.v  circumstance  that 
hysterical  affections  do  not  keep  to  the  laws  of  nervous  anatomy  and  nervous  phji 
iology,  and  that  they  often  can  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  them,  is  of 
portance  in  their  recognition;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  earnestly  warn 
physician  against  making  the  diagnosis  of  "hysteria"  too  readily.  Pronoimoed 
hysterical  s.vmptoms  arc  of  course  only  rarely  mistaken  by  an  experienced  physi 
cian.but  very  often  all  sorts  of  .symptoms  may  be  due  to  concealed  affections,  which 
can  not  be  positively  determined  (certain  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  gall-stones,  rei 
calculi,  beginning  cerebral  diseases  [especially  multiple  sclerosis. — K.],  arte 
sclerosis,  etc.),  and  these  symptoms  may  falsel.v  be  regarded  as  "  h.vsterical," 
pecially  when  we  are  actually  dealing  with  nervous  patients.  Repeated  careful 
objective  examination  and  observation  is  therefore  imperatively  necessar.v.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  can  sometimes  be  rendered  certain  only  by  the  result 
of  treatment.  In  doubtful  cases,  however,  the  physician  should  not  proceed  too 
roughly  or  too  rapidl.y,  since  he  may  only  too  easily  cause  harm. 

Since  an  investigation  of  hysterical  and  epileptic  attacks  is  of  especial  impo^ 
tance,  we  wiE  give  here  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important  distinguishing  features. 
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EPILEITIC   CoNVFLSIONS 

1.  Sudden  fall  to  the  ground;  often  con- 
sequent extenml  injuries. 

2.  SmldenpftUorof  tlu'face.  Often  marked 
cyanosis  hitor. 

3.  Pupils  diltili'd;  do  not  react. 

4.  Tonvulsinns  arcordinjr  to  the  nature  of 
cortical  epilepsy  in  ilie  fonti  of  convulsive 
twitching.    Tongue  often  bitten. 

5.  Oft^n  one  initial  cry,  then  total  loaa  of 
consciousness. 


6.  Convulsions  rarely  Itmt  longer  than  a 
few  minutes,  followed  by  dcf>p  slpeju 

7.  Suggestive  and  hypnotic  procedures, 
and  also  external  irritatiuti  during  the  nttuok, 
without  iinv  influence. 


8.  Other  hysterical  syraptoms  are  absent. 


IItstisrical  Co.vvclsions 

1.  Slow  sinking  to  the  ground  ;  no  exter- 
nal iniuries. 

2.  No  striking  pallor  of  the  face.  Xi^ 
marked  cyani>sis. 

.'}.  Pnpils  react. 

4.  Cnnvulsinns  consist  of  extensive  muv^ 
ments.  striking  out  with  the  anus  or  1« 
t  wisting of  the  body.  etc.   Respiratory  s} 
No  biting  of  the  tongue. 

5.  Hysterical   disturbances  of  consriraF- 
ness,  but  no  complete  loss  of  consci' 
spasmodic  and   continuous   cries.   In    . 
weeping,  etc     Talking  during  the   u'.i^<n 
emotional  disturbances,  delirium,  etc. 

6.  Attack  may  last  from  half  an  hour  «f> 
an  hour  or  more.  Patient  often  wakes  fod* 
ilenly. 

7.  The  attacks  may  easily  be  excit. 
ficially  at  any  time  by  hypnotic  or  ot  I 
gestire  procediire.s,  or  tliey  may  lie  in 
in  like  manner  (pressure  nn  definite  )  . 
the  body  or  the  like).     Durinj;  lli 
con\iilsions  may  t>e  influeac«xl  oi 
suppressed  by  sprinkling  with  -kv^.^i.,,  — 
douche,  etc. 

8.  Other  hysterical  symptoms  mar  Cji-ox'*! 
and  often  remain  after  the  attack  (hv 
hetnianaf>sthcsia,  paralysis,  contractur. 
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Treatment. — Wbat  has  beon  said  about  the  retiology  of  hysteria  at  once  sug- 
gests a  possible  method  of  prophyhixis.  A  watchful  eye  will  often  detect,  even  in 
childhood,  the  signs  of  abnormal  nervous  excitability,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
parent  will  make  it  his  duty  to  impose  a  suitable  physical  and  mental  regimen, 
that  graver  disturbances  may  be  averted. 

If  hysteria  be  already  developed,  the  first  and  most  important  treatment  is 
mental.  There  could  he  no  greater  mistake  than  to  deride  the  patient  or  treat 
her  as  a  malingerer;  for  hysteria 
is  a  disease,  and  its  symptoms  are 
just  as  independent  of  any  con- 
scious volition  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  as  those  of  any  other  dis- 
ease. It  is,  however,  also  abso- 
lutely essential  to  carry  out  the 
moral  training,  which  the  physi- 
cian must  institute  with  all  the 
proper  strictness  and  energy,  he- 
cause  in  this  way  alone  can  any 
good  be  accomplished.  Therefore 
an  absolutely  positive  diagnosis  is 
the  first  essential  in  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  hysteria.  If  the 
physician  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  (vide 
supra),  he  can  not  proceed  with 
necessary  inflexible  consistency, 
and  the  therafjeutie  results  are 
seldom  satisfactory;  but  if  the 
diagnosis  is  assured,  then  there  is 
no  need  of  making  the  slightest 
concession  to  the  patient.  Sorae- 
tiines  this  most  important  indica- 
tion can  be  fulfilled  only  after  the 
patient  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  over-anxious  and  over-assidu- 
ous parents  or  relatives,  and  like 
unfavorable  influences.  In  such 
cases,  treatment  in  some  institu- 
tion will  often  be  vastly  better 
than  the  best  care  at  home ;  and 
our  own  experience  leads  us  to 
recommend  most  urgently  that 
the  eventful  necessity  of  removal 
to  an  ueylum  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  ag- 
gravated cases.  Often  the  mere 
dread  of  removn!  to  such  a  place 
has  a  favorable  mental  influence. 

Proper  moral  treatment  achieves  comparatively  the  best  results  where  there  is 
hysterical  paralysis.  When  we  are  once  certain  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to 
hysteria,  the  patient  must  be  instructed  how  to  n-^'ain  by  practice  the  tnst  power 
of  the  will  over  the  imralyzed  muscles.  If  the  paralysis  affect  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, as  it  usually  does,  the  patient  must  be  set  on  her  feel,  regardless  of  all  her 
opposition  and  complaints,  and  kindly  but  most  firmly  required  to  try  to  walk. 
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Of  course,  at  first  she  must  be  well  supported  (see  Fig.  184).  This  exercise  must 
be  methodically  gone  through  with  several  times  a  day.  Gradually  the  patient's 
gait  becomes  more  and  more  secure.  She  regains  confidence  in  her  own  ability, 
and,  having  once  begun  to  improve,  usually  makes  rapid  progress  toward  complete 
recoverj'.  Every  experienced  physician  can  recall  numerous  instances  where  hys- 
terical paralysis  which  had  lasted  weeks  and  months  was  cured  in  a  few  days  by 
this  mode  of  treatment.  Farodization  of  the  muscles,  cold  sponging,  with  fric- 
tion and  bathing,  are  excellent  adjuvants;  and  the  disagreeable  element  in  these 
procedures  of  itself  stimulates  the  patient  to  make  every  possible  exertion  to  re- 
gain the  use  of  her  limbs. 

When  there  is  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  a  similar  training  (ener- 
getic efforts  to  make  the  vocal  cords  tense  and  to  produce  a  loud  tone)  will  be 
found  both  practicable  and  efficient.  Electricity  is  also  of  great  value.  It  may 
be  applied  externally  or  within  the?  larynx.  Often  the  patient,  terrified  by  the 
sudden  pain  it  causes,  recovers  her  voice  at  once.  The  same  holds  true  of  all 
hysterical  disturbances  of  speech  and  of  hysterical  dumbness  or  mutism. 

The  treatment  of  hysterical  contractures  consists,  first,  of  an  effort  to  rdiX 
the  contracture  by  massage  and  energetic  passive  motion.  Faradism  will  be 
found  of  assistance  here  also.  In  order  to  remove  the  contracture  permanently, 
the  patient  must  be  induced  to  exercise  the  muscles  regularly  by  making  voluntary 
movements.  We  sometimes  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  patient  to 
make  the  first  attempt  to  move.  In  such  cases  we  can  attain  our  end  only  by  gmt 
patience  and  perseverance  and  by  the  suggestive  aid  of  all  sorts  of  manipula- 
tions  (galvanism  through  the  hend,  etc.). 

The  treatment  of  hysterical  spasmodic  conditions  often  causes  greater  difficul- 
ties. The  main  thing  ia  to  bring  the  patient  to  control  herself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  either  by  an  energetic  appeal,  by  diverting  the  attention,  etc  In 
many  cases  a  sharp  aensorj'  irritation,  douching  with  cold  water,  or  a  bath  with 
cold  affusions,  acts  to  restore  the  energy  of  the  patient's  will  and  the  control 
over  the  muscles,  and  thus  to  cheek  the  spasms.  The  dread  of  the  repetition  of 
the  bath  does  its  part  in  restraining  the  patients  from  giving  themselves  up  unre- 
sistingly tu  a  repetition  of  the  attack.  The  electric  current  (strong  faradism  dur- 
ing the  attack)  may  also  act  favorably  in  the  same  way.  The  action  of  such 
measures,  however,  often  gradually  weakens,  the  patients  become  accustomed  to 
the  cold  baths,  and  they  remain  without  effect. 

The  milder  varieties  of  hysterical  convulsion,  such  as  hysterical  hiccough  or 
cough,  are  often  controlled  by  a  stern  reproof.  It  is  precisely  in  these  coses  that 
the  moral  pfTeot  of  transfer  to  some  institution  frequently  causes  the  abrupt  disap- 
pearance of  symptoms  which  have  lasted  for  months.  All  the  forms  of  hysterical 
spasm  occurring  in  children  especially  are  easily  removed  by  proper  treatment 
(especially  isolatinn  from  the  family!).  The  severe  hysterical  attacks,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  often,  of  course,  peculiarly  obstinate,  and  they  may  resist  for 
months,  and  even  years,  the  most  intelligent  treatment.  In  all  hysterical  spasms 
limited  to  certain  muscles  methodical  gymnastic  exercises  are  often  attended  by 
the  best  results.  We  inhibit  the  abnormal  motor  innervations,  and  direct  the 
will  into  other  well-regulated  paths:  regular  respiratory  exercises  in  respira- 
tory spasms,  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  nrms  for  twitching  of  the  arms.  etc. 

Hysterical  ansesthesia  is  best  treated  with  the  faradic  wire-brush.  The  vigor- 
ous irritation  restores  the  anaesthetic  parts  to  the  domain  of  consciousness.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  these  cases  may  prove  obstinate  or  relapse. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  hysterical  cases  to  treat  are  those  whore  the  symptoms 
are  not  strongly  pronounced,  but  where  there  is  a  general  hysterical  condition,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  a  multitude  of  nervous  derangements,  such  as  palpitation.  dy»- 
pepsia,  and  general  debility,  or  in  purely  subjective  symptoms,  or  in  emotionsl 
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Jndencies.  Such  patients  are  often  advanced  in  years,  so  that  little  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  moral  truiuiiig;  and  their  circumstjinces  may  be  unfavorable  without 
our  being  able  to  reraedy  the  situation.  Even  here,  however,  the  phj'sician  may 
greatly  benefit  the  patient  by  means  of  psychical  influences,  if  he  once  gains  her 
complete  contidence.  We  should  also  contsider  all  such  remedies  as  invigorate  the 
nervous  system;  electricity  should  be  given,  either  in  the  form  of  general  faradi- 
zation, the  faradic  brush  applied  to  the  back  and  shoulders,  or  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent applied  to  the  spinal  column  und  the  sympathetic  nerve;  and  of  still  greater 
importance  is  a  methodical  cold-water  treatment,  either  by  sponging,  bathing, 
or  douches.  Such  patients  are  often  vastly  improved  by  sea-bathing  in  summer, 
or  by  going  to  the  mountains. 

The  numerous  internal  remedies  for  hysteria  are  also  of  inure  use  in  these 
general  conditions  than  where  there  are  marked  nervous  disturbances  in  special 
parts  of  the  body.  In  the  latter,  internal  remedies  do  good  only  indirectly  and  in 
a  psychical  fashion  by  so-called  suggestion,  especially  if  the  patient  has  great 
confidence  in  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  or  in  the  physician  who  prescribes  it. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  cases  of  rapid  recovery  after  taking 
homceopathic  and  "  electro-homceopathic  "  remedies,  and  those  still  more  marvel- 
ous cures  effected  by  means  of  holy  water  and  relics. 

Among  the  "  anti-hysterical "  agents  contained  in  our  medical  thesaurus,  asa- 
foetida,  valerian,  and  castoreum  are  the  most  famous;  but  probably  few  would  at 
the  present  day  claim  that  they  possess  any  specific  virtues.  Perhaps  the  prepara- 
tions of  valerian  are  the  most  useful  where  there  is  hysterical  excitement,  as 
evinced  by  convidsions  or  palpitation.  Bromide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  and  other 
medicines  which  ordinarily  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  nerves,  seldom 
flcromplish  any  permnnent  pood  in  hysteria,  although  often  prescribed.  We  must 
utter  an  urgent  warning  againat  narcotics,  especially  morphine,  since  they  do  little 
good  and  there  is  great  danger  of  developing  the  morphine  habit  in  such  patients. 

If  hysteria  be  complicated  by  some  actual  organic  disease,  the  latter,  of  course, 
demands  special  treatment.  Great  benefit  is  hoped  for  by  many  from  the  cure  of 
any  uterine  complaint  whioh  may  be  present.  Cases  are  actually  known  where 
grave  hysterical  disturbance  has  vanished  upon  dilatation  of  a  constricted  cervical 
canal  or  rectification  of  a  displacement;  but  there  are  numerous  other  instances 
on  record  where  gyniecological  treatment  has  proved  pntirely  unavailing.  There 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that,  in  the  successful  cases,  the  imun  benefit  was  due  to  the 
mental  influence  of  the  treatment.  In  general  we  would  utter  an  urgent  warning 
against  needless  gyuHecological  examinations  and  treatment  in  hysterical  subjects. 
The  patient's  condition  is  often  merely  made  worse  by  such  procedures. 

In  general,  we  may  certainly  maintain  that  all  methods  of  treatment  of  hys- 
teria are  efficient  only  when  associated  with  the  necessary  psychical  factor;  that 
is,  the  patient's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  or.  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
say  at  present,  with  sugffestion.  Hence  any  prescription,  no  matter  how  sense- 
less it  seems,  may  have  the  greatest  effect  as  soon  fis  the  patient  "  believes  in  it  " 
— that  is,  as  soon  as  the  psychical  action  of  this  belief  i?i  manifest.  Hence  it 
follows  that  in  hysteria,  as  a  rule,  treatment  either  produces  rapidly  a  brilliant 
success  or  it  has  no  effect  at  all. 

We  must  here  mention  two  methods  of  treatment  which  have  lately  been  much 
discussed — metallotherapy  and  treatment  by  hypnosis. 

In  regard  to  raetallotherapy  a  French  physician,  named  Burq,  discovered  years 
ago  that  by  laying  plates  of  metal  upon  a  cutaneous  surface  affected  by  hysterical 
anaesthesia  a  remarkable  result  is  sometimes  produced.  Almost  at  once  sensation 
is  restored  to  the  immediate  region,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  area.  Most  of 
the  cases  have  been  those  of  hysterical  heminnresthesin.  It  i?  not  every  kind  of 
metal  which  will  prove  effective,  nor  will  the  same  kind  affect  all  patients.     It  is 
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said  that  iron  is  most  frequently  eflScient;  but  sometimes  copper,  zinc,  or  gold  is 
required.  TLe  process  of  detemiiningr  the  metal  essential  to  enoh  individual  case 
Burq  called  *' metalloscopy  ";  and  he  stated  that  this  metal  would  also  have  the 
same  effect  if  given  internally!  In  1876  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Paris 
Suciete  de  Biologie  tested  these  statements,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  external 
uppllcalinn  of  metals — the  idea  of  their  internal  administration  having  been 
pretty  much  abandoned — and  confirmed  them.  Charcot  also  dii^covered  many 
remarkable  facts  of  a  similar  nature,  which  likewise  soon  reoeived  universal  sub- 
stantiation. The  moat  remarkable  of  these  phenomena  is  known  as  transfer. 
The  return  of  sensation  to  the  ancesthetic  area,  as  a  result  of  applying  a  metal 
plate,  is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  development  of  aniesthesia  upon  the 
opposite,  previously  normal  side,  in  an  exactly  correap<mding  place.  Sometimes 
sensation  oscillates  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  back  again,  so  that  now  one 
half  of  the  body  and  now  the  other  is  alternately  sensitive  or  anaesthetic.  If  Uie 
metal  be  placed  at  the  start  upon  the  normal  skin,  that  part  becomes  ansestlietic, 
while  the  corresponding  part  upon  the  opposite  aide  of  the  body  regains  its  former 
normal  condition. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  other  hysterical  symptoms  exhibit  analogous 
phenomena.  Transfer  can  sometimes  be  observed  in  hysterical  amblyopia,  achro- 
matopsia, deafness,  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  contractures,  and  paralysis.  Such 
transfers  may  be  induced  by  various  means  other  than  metal  plates.  These  are 
classed  as  acsthesiogeuous  remedies,  and  include  large  magnets,  feeble  galvanic 
currents,  and  static  electricity.  Vibrating  tuning  forks  and  sinapisms  have  also 
produced  similar  results.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  to  be  an  indubitable  conclusion 
that  the  whole  group  of  symptoms  just  described  has  no  peculiar  position. 
These  sjrmptoms  are  simply  the  results  of  suggestion,  produced  in  this  ca*e  again 
by  ideas.  The  similarity  of  the  test  as  performed  by  the  physician  produces  the' 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  that  ensue. 

Of  late  the  treatment  of  hysteria  by  h,vpnosis  has  acquired  a  far  greater  prac- 
tical significance  than  metallotherapy ;  it  is  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been 
employed  mast  extensively  by  the  "  school  of  Nancy  "    (Bemlieiin)   and   its  ad- 
herents.    If,  during  hypnosis,  morbid  states  can  be  produced  by  suggestion,  it  I 
naturally  foUows  that  morbid  states  can  also  be  cured  by  suggestion.     If  by  many 
well-known  successes  the  hypnotizing  physician  has  at  the  outset  acquired  the 
patient's  confidence,  as  relics  win  the  confidence  of  believers,  the  most  beautiful 
results  can  of  course  be  attained  by  hypnosis.     There  is  no  special  peculiar  princi- 
ple in  the  hjTpnofic  treatment.     Any  other  efficient  mode  of  treating  hysteria* 
rests  on  the  same  conditions  and  presumptions.     Hypnosis  has  only  the  one  great ^ 
consequence,  that  it  is  artificially  produc€>d  as  a  severe  nbnonnal  mental  state  in 
a  patient  who  previously  had  not  spontaneously  fallen  into  this  state.     In  that 
lies  the  sequel,  which  of  course  need  not  always  lie  permanent,  but  which  often 
enough  has  been  most  severe:  the  attempt  to  hypnotize  a  patient  who  is  ^inflFerinffj 
from  a  slight  hysterical  affection  has  not  infrequently  been  followed  by  the  onset [ 
of  a  severe  hysterical  attack.     The  mischance  will  seldom  happen  to  the  physi*' 
cians   and  magnedzers  who  practice  hypnotism   as  a   specialty,   because   their' 
psychical  influence  on  their  patients  is  usually  greater  from  the  outset;  but  we| 
should  consider  it  a  misfortune  if  hypnosis  should  come  into  too  general  usf. 
That  in  this  way  apparently  the  most  wonderful  cures  can  often  be  obtained-  i»| 
perfectly  well  established  and  not  at  all  surprising:  but  the  same  cures  can  also 
be  obtained  in  other  ways,  -without  running  the  risk  of  producing  first  that  of 
which  you  would  cure  your  patient,  for  to  hypnotize  means  to  make  temporarilyj 
hysterical  (see  page  1185).    Furthermore,  it  is  not  hard  to  prophesy  that,  as  lh< 
kiiowledge  of  the  peculiar  nature  nf  hytmosis  becomes  general,  it  will  lose  its  hal< 
■with  the  patient,  and  with  that  it  will  lose  its  healing  power. 
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NEURASTHENIA 

(^'(erroit*  Ihhiliti/.     ytri'itunutitf) 

Concept  of  the  Disease  and  iEtiology. — The  name  of  neurasthenia  is  given 
to  a  nervous  syniptum-couiplex  wliich  cornea  nn  in  a  great  variety  nf  ways.  Its 
canse  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  an  organic  disease  hut  in  a  merely  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  substance.  The  nature  of  this  functional  disturbance  is 
ordinarily  characterized  by  the  two  symptoms  of  *'  ahr}ormal  irriiabiUh/  "  and  "  ab- 
normal erhausdbilih/ " ;  but  the  phenomeua  of  neurasthenia  and  its  allied  morbid 
states  are  by  uo  means  wholly  exhausted  by  the  combined  concept  of  "  irritable 
weakness."  We  may  also  add  that  the  entire  nervous  system  does  not  by  any 
means  take  part  in  this  abnoraial  functioning.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  care- 
fully we  study  and  analyze  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  here,  just  as  in  hysteria,  that  in  neurasthenia  we  have  to  do  essentially 
only  with  an  abnormal  mental  condition  of  the  sick  person,  and  that  the  countless 
physical  complaints  and  symptoms  of  the  neurasthenic  are  ultimately  to  be  re- 
ferred in  the  main  to  a  disturbed  ideational  life. 

Nervousness  and  neurasthenia  are  brief  practical  terms  applied  to  certain 
forms  of  an  abnormal  mental  constitution.  In  by  far  the  greatest  numbt^r  of  all 
cases  this  abnormal  mental  constitution,  or  at  least  its  basis,  is  congenital.  Neu- 
rasthenia of  co^lrse  does  not  always  show  itself  in  childhood,  although  it  does  often 
enough.  It  does  not  always  develop  to  the  same  degree,  varying  according  to  the 
action  which  various  external  influences  exert  in  making  it  more  or  less  promi- 
nent. We  can  only  rarely,  however,  wholly  dispense  with  the  ultimate  assumption 
of  a  definite  congenital  "  nervous  •'  predisposition.  Of  course  we  must  admit  that 
neurasthenic  conditions  of  exhaustion  and  irritation  may  also  occur  under  the 
influence  of  persistent  mental  over-exertion  or  persistent  and  severe  mental 
irritation  in  persons  who  were  previously  "perfectly  well";  but  in  general  we 
are  usually  inclined  to  attribute  to  these  factors  just  mentioned  merely  the 
role  of  exciting  causes;  for  every  nervous  system  does  not  succumb  to  the  same 
burden;  one  endures  it  without  permanent  harm,  while  another  breaks  down 
under  it. 

-  The  congenital  factor  in  the  onset  of  neurasthenia  ia  shown  especially  by  a 
careful  regard  of  hereditnrj-  conditions.  Nervoitisness,  ncurnsthenia,  hysteria, 
degenerative  insanity — these  are  closely  associated  tyorbid  conditions,  at  the  basis 
of  which  lies  the  inherited  abnonnal  mental  constitution,  and  these  conditions 
are,  therefore,  unfortunately  linked  together  in  many  families.  Where  the  laity. 
from  a  natural  dread  of  the  worst  forms,  are  dispos^ed  to  believe  in  a  funda- 
mental distinction,  the  medical  eye  sees  only  quantitative  differences  in  a  long 
series  of  psychical  conditions,  which,  without  definite  boundaries,  join  the  nor- 
mal psychical  life  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  pass  into  pronounced  in- 
sanity. 

It  is  our  task  here  to  describe  merely  the  mild  neurasthenic  states,  which  far 
exceed  in  frequency  all  other  nervous  diseases.  If  it  has  been  imagined  that 
neurasthenia  is  a  modem  disease,  this  idea  is  incorrect.  It  is  as  old  as  our  definite 
knowledge  nf  the  diseases  of  mankind,  and  if  the  increasing  frequency  of  neu- 
rasthenia is  often  ascribed  to  the  restless  haste,  the  unrest  and  the  excitement 
of  "modem  "  life,  a  glance  at  the  history  of  past  centuries  with  their  horrors  and 
their  disorders  of  war  will  render  such  a  hypothesis  extremely  df>ubtful.  The 
name  "  neurftsthenia  "  is  the  only  thing  that  is  new  or  modern.  This,  and  the 
better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  owe  to  the  American  neurologist 
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Beard  (1880)  *  It  is  also  true  that  all  the  exciting  < 
still  active  in  their  full  force  to-day,  and  that  it  can  n 
observe  neurasthenia  with  especial  frequency  in  busii 
la  t  ions  are  attended  by  the  excitements  of  hope  and 
minds  are  constantly  stirred  by  the  eager  strife  of  pai 
echolars  whose  never  quiet  ambition  forces  them 
Neurasthenia  develops  often  enough,  however,  in  p 
the  first  through  a  congenital  defect,  without  any  £ 
L'tm  readily  understand  that  a  disease,  which  plays  i 
tional  life  of  those  affected  by  it,  should  be  material 
of  education  of  its  victims ;  that  is,  by  the  richness  an( 
life;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  call  neurasthenia  a  disease 
or  of  the  "  higher  classes."  Neurasthenic  conditions  < 
uneducated  and  in  the  lower  classes,  although  they  mi 
somewhat  different  fashion. 

The  Symptoms  of  Neurasthenia.  1.  The  Menti 
most  important  changes  in  the  ideational  life  of  the  i 
and  ready  appearance  of  ideas  of  an  anxious  charac 
refer  to  the  patient's  own  corporeity,  they  have  been 
chondriacal.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  arise  of  them 
are  produced  by  readily  recognized  causes  (reading  o: 
medical  works,  cases  of  sickness  and  death  in  the  i 
ideas  may  constantly  arise  into  consciousness  often  i 
form,  and  then  dominate  more  or  less  all  the  rest  of  t 
number  of  neurasthenics  are  dominated  by  the  thoug 
or  already  attacked  by  a  serious  organic  disease.  0 
pending  attack  of  apoplexy,  another  heart  disease,  a  tl 
a  fourth  believes  he  has  noticed  positive  signs  of  disea 
of  the  stomach,  etc.  The  anxious  ideas,  however,  may 
Boraetimes  refer  to  the  patient's  nearest  relatives  rath< 
ore  sometimes  tormented  by  the  constant  dread  that 
may  fall  sick.  The  ideas  may  also  relate  to  externa 
anxious  ideas  are  easily  and  incessantly  associated. 
( anxious  ideas  on  entering  a  large  open  space),  the  dr 
journey,  of  society,  the  fear  of  sitting  under  the  chan 
of  fire,  and  many  other  symptoms  of  a  similar  charj 
neurasthenics. 

Not  infrequently  such  ideas  of  an  anxious  nature 
pecial  severity  and  lead  to  actual  attacks  of  anxiou 
physical  symptoms  as  a  consequence.  Such  attacks  n 
sleep,  drive  the  patient  from  his  bed,  and  put  him  : 
unrest  and  excitement. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  the  ease  with  whi( 
nnture  arise  may  keep  the  patient  to  some  degree  in  a 
Hence  such  patients  often  complain :  "  I  am  always  S( 
mc — everything,  no  matter  how  small,  irritates  me." 
are  taken  up  by  something  else  do  they  become  quie 
seems  perfectly  normal. 

These  anxious  ideas  are  by  far  the  most  frequent 
ftirni  of  morbid  ideas  which  are  observed  in  neurasthei 
constantly  arise  in  consciousness  independently  of  exi 

*  [The  disease  had  previously  (1867)  been  described  under  tl 
Michigan,  and  the  name  itself  is  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Dungl 
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take  possession  of  the  patient,  so  to  sp^jak,  we  give  them  the  gt-nenil  and  fit  name 
of  imperative  ideas.  The  following  are  some  of  the  especially  frequent 
forms  of  imperative  ideas :  Many  patients  are  distressed  by  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  wholly  superfluous  questions:  Why  is  this  so,  why  is  it  not  so?  What 
would  happen  if  this  or  that  should  ensue?  etc.  (Orubelsuchl,  metaphysical  or 
reasoning  insanity,  folie  raisonnante).  Other  patients  distress  themselves  with 
constant  doubts,  with  the  eonstunl  feeling  of  uncertainty  whether  this  or  that 
has  been  done  correctly,  whether  they  have  not  Avritteu  something  wrong,  have  not 
forgotten  something,  etc.  (insanity  of  doubt).  [Other  patients  are  impelled  to 
repeat  certain  words,  or  to  perform  acts  a  certain  number  of  times. — K.]  These 
and  other  imperative  ideas,  whicJi  occur  in  a  pronounced  fashion  only  in  the 
severe  forms  of  neurasthenia,  form  the  transition  to  the  special  forms  of  neuras- 
thenic insanity. 

Although  the  morbid  ideational  life  in  most  cases  gives  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  the  neurasthenic  the  characteristics  of  excitement  and  restlessness,  there 
may  be  also  a  pronounced  inhibition  of  the  rest  of  the  ideational  life  and  conse- 
quently a  depressed,  melancholy  disposition.  The  mental  dispositions  may  some- 
times vary  in  different  forms.  If  there  is  in  general  an  increased  liveliness  of  the 
ideational  life,  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  being  "exalted  to  the 
clouds"  to  being  "worried  to  death"  may  be  especially  striking. 

The  worst  result  of  the  disturbed  ideational  life,  however,  is  the  disturbance 
and  inhibition  of  all  other  triiins  of  ideas  by  the  constant  intrusion  of  the  morbid 
ideas  into  consciousnoRs.  This  is  the  chii'f  reason  why  the  neurasthenic  is  so 
often  incapable  of  any  persistent,  methodical  mental  work,  or  at  least  why  he 
can  jjorform  it  only  with  the  greatest  eflFort.  Sensations  of  bodily  weakness 
(vide  infra)  are  often  added  to  the  feeling  of  mental  fatigue,  among  them  being 
the  inability  to  read  or  write  continuously,  sometimes  associated  with  unpieasnnt 
subjective  sensations  of  weakness  or  pressure  in  the  eyes  ("  nervous  asthenopia  "). 
Of  course  in  these  disturbances  of  the  power  of  mental  work  we  must  always  make 
a  sharp  distinction  between  a  congenital,  primary,  functional  weakness  and  an 
impediment  to  mental  work  due  merely  to  secondary  causes. 

[The  special  morbid  fears  like  agoraphobia  and  the  questionings  and  doubts 
are  rarely  met  with  in  neurasthenia,  and  are  usually  indicative  of  a  pronounced 
neuropathic  taint  of  a  degenerative  type.  They  may  exist  "without  neurasthenia. 
Anxiety,  mental  depression,  tand  a  tendency  to  worry  are  much  commoner  and  are 
of  less  serious  import.  Many  neurasthenics,  however,  show  hardly  a  trace  of 
theee  mental  disturbances,  beyond  a  normal  depression  over  their  inability  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  their  failure  to  regain  their  health.  Their 
chief  symptoms  consist  of  inability  to  make  any  long-continued  physical  or 
mental  effort  and  of  physical  weakness.  As  a  result  of  over-exertion  various 
physical  symptoms — headache,  insomnia,  backache,  anorexia,  indigestion,  etc. — 
ensue,  wilhout  any  marked  mental  symptoms.  Neurasthenia  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  rather  a  condition  of  pathological  fatigue,  upon  which  the  various  mental 
symptoms  alcove  described  may  develop  secondarily. — K.] 

2.  The  Physical  Symptomi, — Although  the  mental  s^^onptoras  of  neurasthenia 
are  recognized  only  by  the  experienced  physician  as  the  special  center  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  neurasthenic  himself,  as  a  rule,  claims  to  suffer  from  countless  subjec- 
tive symptoms,  which  may  occur  in  almost  every  organ.  By  far  the  Inrgest  part 
of  all  these  countless  subjective  sensations  are  in  our  opinion  merely  the  result 
of  the  primary  disturbance  of  the  ideational  life.  We  admit  merely  to  the  second 
place  the  possibility  that  there  are  independent  functional  nnrvous  disturbances 
in  other  parts  as  well  as  the  mental  anomaly,  and  that  these  may  lead  to  special 
bodily  sjTnptoms;  but  it  is  evident  that  most  of  these  subjective  symptoms  have  a 
psychogenic  origin,  since  they  almost  always  conform  absolutely  to  the  character 
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of  the  fxistiug  hjpocliondriacnl  ideas,  and  since  they  disappear  entirely  aa  soon 
BS  we  succeed  in  driving  these  ideas  out  of  consciousness. 

In  order  to  review  the  commonest  neurasthenic  symptoms  we  may  very  well 
classify  them  according  to  the  organs  to  which  the  patient's  fears  generally  refer 
them.  The  idea  of  a  dreaded  organic  disease  actually  provokes  the  corresponding 
subjective  sensations.  Thus  the  "  imaginary  "  diseases  develop.  If  the  patient's 
thoughts  are  occupied  chiefly  with  the  dreaded  advent  of  a  spinal  disease,  many 
symptoms  apparently  spinal  ensue,  especially  pain  in  the  back  and  unpleasant 
sensations  along  the  spine,  pain  and  parsesthesite  in  the  legs,  etc.  The  more  the 
patient  knows  about  actual  diseases  by  experience  or  reading,  the  more  manifold 
become  his  sjiTnptoms.  Neurasthenic  physicians  are  therefore  the  worst  pa- 
tients.— As  we  speak  of  a  "  spinal  neurasthenia,"  so  we  can  also  speak  of  a 
'*  cardiac  neurasthenia,"  a  "  gastric  neurasthenia."  etc.  The  cardiac  neuras- 
thenics, who  live  in  constant  anxiety  about  heart  disease  and  its  consequences, 
complain  of  palpitation,  pressure,  pain  and  "fluttering"  in  the  cardiac  region, 
vertigo,  and  distress  for  breath.  Patients  with  gastric  neurasthenia  ("  nervous 
dyspepsia,"  q.  v.)  have  a  feeling  of  pain  and  pressure  in  the  stomach  after  taking 
any  food,  and  therefore  are  afraid  to  eat  anything  that  is  at  all  indigestible,  sufier 
from  unconscious  voluntary  eructations,  etc. 

The  long  series  of  physical  neurasthenic  symptoms  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
however,  with  such  subjective  symptoms  pn>voked  by  definite  anxious  ideas  (or 
by  "  auto-suggestion,''^  as  the  modern  technical  term  is).  In  almost  all  cases  » 
large  number  of  physical  symptoms  are  apparent,  which  we  regard  as  the  necessary 
(that  is.  the  phy8ioh>gical)  result  of  the  general  mental  irritation.  As  in  every 
healthy  man  every  great  psychical  excitement  is  followed  by  a  number  of  physical 
symptoms,  it  is  phiin  that  the  abnormal  state  of  excitement  of  the  neurasthenic, 
coming  on  without  sufficient  external  cnusc.  may  often  have  som.itic  results  even 
in  increased  degree.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  first  n  large  number  of  so- 
eidled  **  cerebral  symptoms,"  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  and  pressure  and  disturb- 
ance in  the  head,  to  which  may  of  course  be  added  many  cerebral  symptoms  due  to 
auto-suggestion.  Among  these  belongs  also  the  neurasthenic  insomnia,  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  important  symptoms  and  a  direct  result  of  the  mental 
irritation  itself.  In  many  cases  the  insomnia  forms  the  center  of  the  neur."J8- 
thenic  symptom-complex.  We  may  then  say  that  the  fear  of  insomnia  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  actual  insomnia-  5[any  vaso-motor  symptoms  are  also  a  direct 
result  of  the  general  psychical  irritation — palpitation,  a  rapid  pulse,  redness  or 
pallor  of  the  face  and  hands,  increased  sweating  or  persistent  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  etc.  We  may  also  add  tremor  and  the  not  infrequent  increase 
of  the  tendon  reflexes.  Finally*  the  loss  of  appetite  which  many  patienta  show, 
the  habitual  constipation,  and  in  other  cases  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  are  cer- 
tainly often  most  closely  related  to  the  psychical  processes. 

The  liveliness  of  the  motor  innervations  also  depends  in  the  main  upon  the 
general  psychical  state.  White  many  neurasthenics,  impelled  by  constant  rest- 
lessness, exhaust  themselves  in  long  and  useless  walks,  there  is  in  others  a  great 
physical  weakness,  which  is  due  to  inadequate  cerebral  volitional  innervation  of 
the  muscles,  so  far  as  it  is  not  depetid«^nt  upon  actual  functional  abnormality  or 
impaired  general  nutrition.  Such  patients  are  soon  tired  on  walking,  they  can 
not  work  persistently,  they  sometimes  feel  so  weak  that  they  will  scarcely  leave 
their  rooms,  and  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  lying  on  the  bed  or  the  sofa. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  neurasthenia  exerts  n  direct  influence  upon  the 
general  bodily  nutrition.  We  find  neurasthenia  in  both  full-blooded,  corpulent 
persons  and  those  who  are  frail  and  antemic.  Neurasthenia,  however,  very  often 
exerts  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  patient's  nutrition,  since  loss  of  appetite 
it  fear  of  taking  food  gradually  results  in  marked  emaciation.     We  may  mention 
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that  large  umounts  of  phosphates  are  often  found  in  the  urine,  the  reason  for 
which  is  still  uncertain,  fin  most  cases  of  neurasthenia  there  is  defective 
metabolism.  The  urine  ia  scanty,  the  uric  acid  is  increased  relatively  to  the  urea, 
and  in  sexual  neurasthenia  there  may  be  an  excess  of  indican.  Many  neuras- 
thenics, however,  drink  very  little  water. — K.] 

We  must  also  devote  a  few  words  to  a  f«imn  of  neurasthenia  which  is  of  great 
practical  importance — sexual  neurasthenia.  It  usually  develops  in  persons  who 
have  practiced  masturbation  in  their  youth,  and,  by  reading  or  their  own  reflec- 
tion, have  fallen  into  the  most  exaggerated  anxiety  as  to  the  supposed  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  vice.  Such  pitiable  patients  usually  fear  that  they  are  affected 
past  help  with  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  suffer  accord- 
ingly* from  a  host  of  correspmidins  subjective  .symptoms;  but  the  very  common 
"psychical  imjjotence  "  is  still  more  sisnifieaiit.  This  is  a  sexual  impotence  which 
is  the  result  of  anxious  ideas  which  disturb  the  sexual  act  and  make  it  impossible- 
Other  sexual  disturbances  are  usually  added  to  these,  which  are  at  least  in  part 
a  direct  result  of  the  physiological  hj'perexcitation  which  has  occurred  in  youth 
(frequent  pollutions,  urethrorrhn?a,  etc.).  In  sexual  neurasthenia,  therefore,  the 
whole  host  of  general  neurasthenic  symptoms  above  described  are  naturally 
grouped  about  this  nucleus. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  all  the  physical 
Byinptoms  occurring  in  neurasthenia  as  secondary  psychogenic  symptoms.  Since 
neurasthenia  is  due  to  a  general  constitutional  abnormal  disposition  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  is  not  strange  if  functional  disturbances  in  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  should  occur  along  with  the  abnormal  symptoms  in  the  patient's 
ideational  life.  Thus  neurasthenia  may  be  associated  with  true  neuralgia,  or 
with  migraine  or  other  forms  of  headache.  It  is  therefore  an  important  and  often 
a  diflicult  task  for  the  physician  to  analyze  the  whole  aspect  of  the  disease  in  the 
individual  case,  to  recognize  the  purely  psyehogenous  symptoms  as  such,  and  to 
separate  from  them  any  co-existing  physical  nervous  symptoms.  This  distinction 
is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  regard  to  the  treatment  to  be  advised,  fit 
may  also  be  important  to  determine  how  far  the  neurasthenic  condition  may  be 
the  result  of  some  pre-existing  physical  condition,  which,  by  the  attendant  suffer- 
ing, as  of  habitual  headnche,  may  have  led  to  the  general  nervous  exhaus- 
tion.— K.] 

General  Course  and  Prognosia  of  Neurasthenia. — The  course  of  neurasthenia 
is  governed  in  the  main  by  the  degree  of  general  nervous  predisposition  that 
exists  and  the  severity  of  the  unfavorablo  influences  that  act  upon  the  patient 
from  without.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  patient  who  was  previously  in  normsl 
mental  heaUh  and  in  whom  a  neurasthenic  state  of  irritation  or  exhaustion  h.is 
come  on  merely  as  an  effect  of  unusual  mental  excitement  or  effort,  such  conditions 
of"  acute  neurasthenia  "  may  wholly  or  mainly  disappear  under  proper  treatment 
and  the  removal  of  the  injurious  external  influences.  The  condition  is  different 
in  cases  where  the  neurasthenic  tendency  has  appeared  quite  early  in  the  patient's 
whole  mental  nature.  Here  also  we  may  often  notice,  of  course,  great  variations 
in  the  prominence  of  the  morbid  symptoms;  but  an  actual  recovery  is  scarcely 
possible,  since  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  mental 
individuality;  but  in  later  life  there  may  sometimes  occur,  even  in  such  cases,  a 
striking  retrogression  in  thi>  morbid  symptoms.  In  the  milder  cases  there  is 
little  outward  evidence  of  derangement :  the  patient  endeavors  to  hide  "hii 
troubles,  as  his  indefinite  symptoms  seldom  gain  much  sympathy,  and  are  appar- 
ently contradicted  by  his  well-nourished  and  healrhy  apjiearance.  In  the  severe 
cases,  however,  the  patient's  vigor  is  so  much  impaired  that  the  disease  acquires 
a  grave  aspect  even  for  others  than  the  patient,  and  fills  them,  as  well  as  him, 
with  infinite  anxiety.     The  disease  is  never  actually  dangerous,  and  its  exist- 
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ence  only  exceptionally  prepares  the  way  for  more  severe  secondary  nervous  dis- 
ease. Thus  it  happens  that  many  neurasthenics,  especially  when  external  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  lead  a  comparatively  endurable  life  and  work  hai\i  and 
profitably  in  their  calling. 

Diag-nosis. — Xeurasthenia  can  usually  be  detected  without  difficulty,  but  th^ 
establishment  of  the  diagnosis  requires  the  exclusion  of  organic  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system.  Every  case,  therefore,  must  be  submitted  to  a  thorough  anl 
careful  examination.  Grave  cerebral  diseases,  such  as  incipient  tumors  or  gen- 
eral paralysis,  have  been  rei>eatedly  mistaken  for  neurasthenia.  One  important 
point  in  diagnosis  is  always  the  Aetiology,  including  both  the  outw^ard  circum- 
stances and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  nervoiu 
diseases. 

We  can  not  draw  an  absolutely  sharp  boundary,  naturally,  between  neuras- 
thenia, nervousness,  and  hysteria.  In  all  these  three  conditions  we  are  dealing, 
as  has  been  said,  with  an  abnormal  nervous  constitution,  whicli  is  congenital  •t 
which  has  at  least  developed  from  outward  circumstances  on  the  basi^  of  a  con- 
genital predisposition.  This  constitution  is  manifest  in  the  first  place  in  the 
purely  psychical  domain,  and,  in  the  second,  in  the  relations  between  the  mental 
and  the  corporeal  life.  If  the  abnormal  state  shows  itself  merely  in  slight  ment;>l 
irritability,  sensitiveness  with  a  tendency  to  anxious  ideas  and  unfounded  fearn, 
and  thus  to  the  development  of  all  sorts  of  subjective  abnormal  sensations  re- 
ferred, however,  to  the  corporeity,  we  call  it  nervousness.  If  there  is  also  asso- 
ciated a  marked  weakening  of  the  capacity  for  mental  effort  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  defective  or  much  inhibited  mental  energy,  for  physical  effort  as  well — 
symptoms  which,  as  a  rule,  are  associated  ■*rith  increased  anxiety  and  with  con- 
sequent subjective  sensations — we  have  pronounced  neurasthenia.  If,  however, 
the  relation  between  the  mental  processes  and  the  corporeity  has  become  so  vac- 
illating that  there  is  a  complete  loosening  of  these  relations  (paralysis,  anaes- 
thesia), or  that  wholly  abnormal  states  of  mental  irritation  (spasms,  attacks)  have 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all  healthy  mental  inhibition,  we  have 
before  us  pronounced  hysteria.  The  basis  of  all  these  three  states  is — figuratively 
expressed — the  lack  of  all  determined  order  and  fixity  in  the  course  of  all  tho: 
processes  which  we  include  under  the  name  of  psychical  processes  in  the  broodei 
sense  of  the  word. 

Treatment. — As  in  hysteria,  so  also  in  neurasthenia,  psychical  or  moral  treat- 
ment is  of  prime  importance;  but  here  it  must  be  a  different  kind  from  that  ni 
sary  in  hysterical  cases.  The  neurasthenic  requires  sympathy.  As  soon  as 
recognize  by  means  of  a  careful  inquiry  the  hypochondriacal  anxiety  whicli  is 
usually  present,  this  is  to  be  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  soothing  persuasion  on 
the  basis  of  the  thorough  physical  examination  which  has  been  made.  The  neuras- 
tlienic  must  be  frequently  examined  and  constantly  encouraged  and  soothed. 
Herein,  especially,  is  shown  the  physician's  skill  and  personal  influence.  Every 
examination,  which  ends  with  the  physician's  assurance  that  he  has  found  noil  •  ■ 
to  give  occasion  for  any  serious  anxiety,  has  an  extremely  soothing  and  benefici.il 
effect  upon  the  patient.  In  so  far  as  hypochondriasis  is  a  prominent  symptom. 
this  moral  influence  may  alone  restore  the  patient  to  health.  We  should  also  pay 
attention  to  the  patient's  mental  life  otherwise.  If  the  patient  has  been  ezpoeed 
to  great  strain  and  much  excitement,  we  should  of  course  procure  a  change.  In 
such  cases  as  these  we  prescribe  mental  rest,  recreation,  and  abstention  from  work 
or  any  strenuous  activity.  Nothing,  however,  would  be  more  improper  than  to  try 
to  make  this  prescription  universal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prescribe  resumption  of  regular  and  methodical  work  and  occupation  for  many 
patients  who,  as  a  result  of  their  mental  disposition,  do  nothing  but  give  waj'  to 
their  hypochondriacal  broodings  the  whole  day  long.    In  this  way  alone  can  the 
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thoughts  of  such  patients  be  diverted,  and  the  patients  tbemseh'es  be  gradually 
brought  back  to  take  pleasure  in  their  life  and  occupation.  Of  course  we  must 
beware  of  any  over-exertion. 

Besides  the  psychical  or  moral  treatment,  which  must  always  take  the  first 
place,  we  must  consider  all  the  means  at  our  command  for  "  strengthening  "  the 
nervous  system.  In  this  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  favorable  results 
from  physical  methods  of  treatment  in  neurasthenia  are  to  be  referred  in  great,  if 
not  the  greatest,  part  to  their  indirect  psychical  ("  suggestive  ")  influences.  All 
methods  of  treatment  must  therefore  be  used  methodically  and  continued  loug 
enough  for  the  patient  to  remain  for  some  time  under  the  permanent  personal 
influence  of  the  physician.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  patient  have  that 
mental  schooling  which  he  needs  to  make  him  conquer  his  own  disease.  What 
has  been  said  explains  why  treatment  in  a  sanitarium  is  so  often  desirable  or 
even  necessary  for  a  neurasthenic. 

Certain  prescriptions  as  to  diet  are  of  importance  in  the  physical  treatment 
of  neurasthenics.    These  are  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  individual  case. 

For  a  corpulent  patient  treatment  calculated  to  diminish  obesity  will  some- 
times be  followed  by  decided  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  in  bodily 
vigor.  In  those  frequent  instances  where  the  patient  is  pale  and  thin,  and  verv 
likely  oppressed  by  nervous  dyspepsia  (see  page  463),  we  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  nutrition.*  Definite  instructions  must  be  given 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  ingest  a  proper  amount  of  food.  Milk,  butter,  fresh 
meat,  eprgs.  simple  purldings,  artificial  foods,  etc.,  are  appropriate  articles  of  die*. 
Often  both  the  weight  and  strength  improve  rapidly.  Any  large  amount  of 
alcohol  or  of  tobacco  should  be  forbidden.  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  prescribo 
strong  wine  for  a  neurasthenic  to  "  strengthen  "  him.  We  have  countless  times 
won  a  patient's  gratitude  by  releasing  him  from  such  a  prescription,  which  in  his 
own  experience  he  had  found  disagreeable  (causing  heat  in  the  hcad>  vertigo,  etc.). 
Tea  and  coffee  may  be  taken  in  moderation,  if  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  their 
use.  In  regard  to  bndily  exercise,  we  must  again  be  guided  by  the  condition  of 
the  individual.  We  would  most  earnestly  warn  the  physioian  against  the  error, 
frequently  committed,  of  driving  weakly  and  debilitated  persons  to  take  lon^ 
walks.  For  such,  bodily  rest  is  much  more  desirable;  and  fresh  air  may  be  en- 
joyed at  the  same  time,  if  the  patient  sits  or  lie.s  out  of  doors  or  drives.  The 
sluggish  and  corpulent,  on  the  other  hand,  often  require  persistent  exercise. 
It  is  a  good  plan  in  many  instances  to  employ  the  Swedish  movement  cure,  or 
similar  gymnastic  exercises.  [In  many  cases  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
primarily  toward  increasing  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  and  building  up  the  gen- 
eral strength  in  every  possible  way — forced  feeding,  cod-liver  nil,  tonics,  etc.  To 
this  we  must  add  rest  and  a  change  of  nceupation  or  at  least  diversion.  These 
are  often  more  important  than  the  psychical  treatment,  especially  in  the  ca.se8  of 
pathological  fatigue,  where  the  morbid  ideas  are  few  or  absent, — K.] 

Of  other  other  general  remedies  electricity  and  hydropathy  are  .-^t  present  most 
in  use.  Electricity  is  warmly  praised  by  many  patients.  The  galvanic  current  is 
generally  employed,  and  is  applied  either  over  the  sympathetic  nerve  or  along  the 
spinal  cord.  Its  use  demands  great  caution.  The  current  should  not  be  too  strong, 
and  there  should  be  no  abrupt  changes  in  it.  Galvanism  applied  to  the  head  is  sel- 
dom well  home.     Another  very  valuable  mode  of  treatment  was  first  practiced  by 
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Beard  and  EockTvell,  and  consists  of  general  faradization.    The  patient  is  almc 
completely  stripped,  and  places  both  feet  tipon  a  large,  flat  electrode,  while  tl 
various  parts  of  the  hoily  are  stroked  with  another  large  sponge  electrode;  it 
place  of  this  second  electrode  the  "  electrical  hand  "  of  the  physician  may  be  emH 
ployed.     The  physician  tnkt'S  the  second  electrode  in  his  left  hand  and  allows  thi 
current  to  pass  through  his  own  body.     Various  institutions  have  lately  be^i 
tf)  employ  electrical  baths;  these  also  often  seem  to  produce  good  results.    La' 
addition  to  peripheral  galvanization  and  faradization  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
it  is  advantageous  to  employ  the  faradic  wire-brush,  particularly  on  the  bac 
of  the  nock,  alung  the  epinsil  column,  and  over  the  shoulders  and  thighs.     It 
hard  to  say  whether  all  these  methods  of  electrical  treatment  have  any  speci 
action.     The  greatest  part  of  the  benefit  obtainod  is  undoubtedly  of  a  suggestit 
nature ;  but  there  are  few  other  methods  by  whi<"h  such  a  suggestive  effect  can 
so  easily  produced  as  by  electricity,  and  therefore  it  is  hard  to  dispense  with  it 
in  the  trciitment  of  neurasthenics,  in  spite  of  what  has  just  been  said,  since 
often  have  to  change  our  methods  of  treatment  in  so  chronic  a  disease. 

The  hydro-therapeutic  treatment  may  be  quite  well  carried  out  at  the  patient^l 
home,  but  a  severe  cjkso  will  be  better  off  in  some  well-conducted  institntion.    Coldj 
sponging,  douches,  hip-baths,  lukewarm  baths  (or  swimming),  are  all  employed. 
Douches  must  not  be  applied  to  the  head.     If  there  is  sexual  disturbance,  hip- 
baths of  cold  water  are  advisable.     They  should  not  be  taken  at  night.     Douching 
of  the  genitals  and  loins  is  also  excellent.     We  can  not  here  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  different  hydro-theraf>eutic  methods.     The  efficacy  of  hydro*j 
therapy  is  due  in  part  to  its  physical  influence  on  the  patient,  which  is  undouk- 
edly  favorable,  but  also,  of  course,  in  large  part  to  suggestion,  just  as  with  al|| 
other  forms  of  treatment.     Subsequently  sea-bathing  will  prove  extremely  benefi- 
cial for  many  patients.     We  would  reconiincnd  the  seashore  especially  for  emaci»J 
ated  and  aneemlc  subjects,  who  are  frequently  greatly  benefited  by  the  impniTod 
appetite  and  rest  thus  obtained.     If  the  patient  be  well  nourished,  on  the  other] 
hand,  a  journey  on  foot  through  the  mountains,  if  made  cautiously,  may  be  veTl| 
valuable.     Massage  is  also  much  used  as  a  general  means  of  strengthening  ii 
nervous  conditions.     We  can  judge  of  its  value  from  what  has  been  already  siU 
It  is  prescribed  most  advantageously  in  those  forms  of  nervous  trouble  which  ar»l 
associated  with  painful  sensations  in  the  spine  the  extremities,  etc.     Massage 
displays  an  excellent  direct  effect  when  there  is  habitual  constipation. 

In  neurasthenia,  internal  remedies  should  be  given  only  as  indicated  by  tl 
B.\Tnptom9  or  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  If  there  is  anaemia,  iron,  quinine. 
Fowler's  solution  is  prescribed;  if  there  is  dyspepsia,  some  BtomachiCr  suci 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  or  some  bitter.  The  constipation  (see  page  495] 
should  be  overcome  mainly  by  diet,  and  laxatives  should  be  given  only  in  case 
necessity.  When  there  ore  vaso-mntnr  symptoms  (a  feeling  of  bent,  congestior 
pnlpitation),  we  often  prescribe  orgotine.  fnur  to  six  one-grain  (gramme  0.05) 
pills  a  day.  In  all  states  of  nervous  irritation  bromide  preparations  ane  roue 
used,  a  powder  of  potassic  and  sodic  bromides,  or  bromine  water.  In  nerv< 
headaches,  and  also  in  other  nervous  states,  antipyrine  often  has  a  good  effect 
Antifebrine  and  phenacetine,  and  many  similar  recent  remedies,  act  in  the  sat 
way. 

The  treatment  of  the  insomnia  which  results  from  neurasthenia  deserves 
brief  luention.     It  is  usually  a  difficult  problem.     Since  the  insomnia  is  in  moa 
cast's  merely  the  result  of  the  mental  excitation,  especially  the  onset  of  anxiot 
ideas,  the  suggestive  action  of  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  thought  of  plays 
course  the  chief  part,  and  the  physician  should  take  advantage  of  this  circum*! 
stance.     We  must  utter  an  urgent  warning  against  the  misuse  of  the  strongerj 
narcotics  (chloral  and  morphine).     The  attempt  should  always  first  be  made 
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aecore  sleep  by  a  rational  general  treatment,  or  by  some  less  iniurious  remedies. 
Often  a  warm  bath  for  half  an  hour  at  bedtime  soothes  the  patient  and  brings  him 
sleep;  and  in  other  cases  a  wet  cloth  laid  upon  the  head  or  back  of  the  neck  pro- 
duces the  same  favorable  result.  Patients  often  report  that  general  faradization 
at  bedtime  is  an  excellent  soporific.  Sometimes  a  moderate  dose  of  n.!c«ihol  may 
be  tried  as  a  true  hypnotic.  A  glass  of  beer  at  bedtime  often  has  a  particularly 
good  effect.  If  none  of  these  means  avail,  our  next  resort  should  be  the  bromide  of 
potassium.  Very  likely  small  dusca  of  this  have  only  a  subjective  effect,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  dose,  about  a  drachm  (grammes  3-5)  in  a  glass 
of  water,  does  htJve  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  sleep.  We  may  also  mention 
as  the  best  of  the  other  hypnotics,  sulphonal,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (grammes 
1.5-2)  in  a  large  amount  of  water,  in  soup,  [hot  milk,]  or  tea,  two  or  three  hours 
before  bedtime.  Trional  is  equally  to  be  recommended.  These  and  other  reme- 
dies, however^  seldom  give  great  satisfaction,  and  we  must  therefore  rely  mainly 
on  general  treatment. 


CHAPTER   XI 
THE  SO-CALLED  TRAUMATIC  NEUROSES    fACCIDENT  NEUROSES) 


As  an  appendix  to  the  last  two  chapters  on  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  we  must 
now — more  from  practical  than  from  scientific  reasons — speak  in  pnrticidar  of  a 
series  of  morbid  states  which  are  at  any  rate  most  closely  related  to  the  above- 
mentioned  affections,  but  which  yet  show  certain  peculiarities.  The  morbid 
states  in  question  develop  as  the  result  of  various  sorts  of  physical  injuries 
(trauma,  accidents).  They  were  first  noticed  after  railway  accidents  (the  so- 
called  "railway  spine"  and  "railway  bniin"  of  English  and  American  neu- 
rologists), and  it  was  formerly  the  belief  that  the  coarse  material  conen«»sion  of 
the  central  nervous  system  was  to  be  renrarded  aa  the  cause  of  the  subsequent 
nervous  symptoms.  Later  the  name  of  *'  traumatic  neurosis  "  was  often  used  for 
these  morbid  states.  By  this  we  would  imply  that  the  nervous  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  trauma  do  not  depend  upon  coarse  material  injuries  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  upon  finer  changes  not  yet  mnde  out  anatomically.  Soon,  however,  it 
was  shown  that  in  at  least  the  great  maj<>rity  of  these  cases  the  material  injury 
itself  plays  no  other  pait  than  that  of  the  exi^iting  cause  of  a  purely  psychical 
change  in  tho  person  affected  by  the  injury.  The  material  trauma  is,  as  we  ex- 
press it,  associated  with  a  "  psychical  traunirt."  Among  these  we  may  reckon  not 
merely  the  fright  assof'iatcd  with  the  accident  but  the  whole  series  of  new  ideas 
occasioned  by  the  accident  nnd  entering  most  vividly  intr>  the  consciousness  of  the 
injured  pei*son — anxiety  about  the  further  course  of  the  injury,  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the  capacity  to  work  and  earn  a  living,  and  also  about  obtaining  any  proba- 
ble damages,  etc.  Sordid  mt^iitnl  motives  also  ore  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
others  in  consciousness,  the  desire  for  indemnification  in  money,  for  a  better  way 
of  living,  etc.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  two  previous  chapters  we  can 
easily  understand  that  this  primnry  nhnnce  in  the  ideational  life  of  the  injured 
person  may  be  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  apparently  physical  dis- 
turbances. 

The  type  of  disease  thus  arising  is  peculiarly  characteristic.  Sometimes  the 
original  trauma  (fall,  blow,  etc.)  is  so  severe  that  directly  after  it  the  well-known 
s>-mptoms  of  cerebral  or  spinal  concu'*5lon  (loss  of  consciousness*  general  motor 
paralysis,  etc.)  may  ensue  with  more  or  less  severity.  In  other  eases,  however, 
the  intensity  of  the  trauma  or  the  special  seat  of  its  action  (fall  on  the  sacrum, 
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back,  or  Bide,  injury  of  a  limb,  etc.)  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  question  oi 
material  cerebral  concussion.  Not  infrequently  there  may  be  some  organic  in- 
juries  at  first  (contusion,  heemorrhage,  fracture),  but  these  of  themselves  are 
capable  of  perfect  recovery. 

The  characteristic  feature  is  that  after  the  severe  or  slight  initial  material 
results  of  the  injury  have  run  their  full  course,  there  is  not  a  complete  cure,  m 
might  have  been  expected.  The  patient  recovers,  tries  to  get  about  again,  and 
the  improvement  goes  on  up  r<i  a  certMin  point;  but,  nevertheless,  a  number  of 
symptoms  remain  which  do  not  disappear,  and  which  diminish  or  wholly  destroy 

the  victim's  capacity  for  work. 
If  we  now  examine  such  patients 
we  find  no  signs  of  material  in- 
jury either  in  the  nervous  sji^ 
tern  or  in  any  other  internal 
organ.  What  at  once  strikes 
us  is  n  peculiar  psychical  change. 
The  patients  are  dull,  depi 
disinclined  to  any  occupat 
wholly  without  energy,  and  they 
have  no  more  pleasure  in  inter 
course  with  their  fanailies  and 
friends.  They  brood  constantly 
over  their  accident  and  its  re- 
-lilts.  In  very  many  cases  the 
loomy  and  listless  disposition 
IS  mirrored  in  the  patient's 
whole  appearance,  and  especially 
in  his  facial  expression.  A  prac- 
ticed observer  can  often  recog- 
nize the  genuine  "  accident 
case"  at  the  first  glance  (see 
Fig.  185).  The  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed and  often  rendered  tia- 
easy  by  dreams.  Of  subjective 
symptoms  we  must  mention 
especially  pains  in  the  part 
which  was  hurt ;  these  are  com- 
monest in  the  buck,  the  sacral  re- 
gion, the  sides  of  the  chest,  the 
hips,  etc.  Patients  also  com- 
plain of  headache,  vertigo,  duD- 
ness,  dim  vision,  tinnitus,  spota 
before  the  eyes,  loss  of  appelit«. 
etc.  Objective  examination  often  shows  a  general  motor  weakness.  M.iny  pa- 
tients can  walk  quite  well  alone,  but  they  are  soon  fatigued;  others  walk  only 
slowly  and  stiffly  with  support,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  back  on  walking,  and 
therefore  holding  the  hand  on  the  back,  etc.  The  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is 
usually  good.  The  electrical  excitability  of  nerves  and  muscles  is  complctel/ 
normal.  The  reflexes  are  sometimes  lively  and  sometimes  weak,  but  never  » 
much  changed  as  we  find  them  in  actual  organic  diseases.  Examination  of  the 
sensibility  may  reveal  very  marked  chanjjes.  which  do  not  occur  in  all  cases.  Thi» 
examination  must  always  extend  to  all  the  sensory  organs.  The  skin  over  aliooft 
the  entire  body  is  often  very  insensitive  tn  painful  irritations,  pin-pricks, 
electric  current,  etc.    There  is  analgesia.    In  some  places  we  find  complete 
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thesia,  •which  may  affect  nn  entire  extremity  or  only  circumscribed  parts  of  the 
extremities  and  the  trunk.  The  boundary  between  the  aneesthetic  and  the  nor- 
mally sensitive  parts  is  indistinct  or  quite  sharply  defined,  and  the  arrangement 
is  often  very  tH>euliar,  in  a  way  that  can  never  occur  in  organic  nervous  diseases. 
Examination  of  the  eyes  aometimea  shows  loss  of  visual  acuteness,  limitation  of 
the  visual  field,  and  imperfect  color  perception.  Very  often  the  hearing'  ia  poor 
on  one  or  both  sides.  The  smell  is  often  much  blunted,  and  the  taste  completely 
lost,  so  that  even  quinine,  vinegar,  and  substances  of  equally  strong  taste  no 
longer  excite  any  sensation  of  taste. 

Besidea  the  symptoms  of  impairment  of  sensation  and  motion  just  described, 
we  often  find  also  symptoms  of  sensory  and  motor  irritation.  Pain  in  the  head, 
spots  before  the  eyes,  and  tinnitus  have  been  mentioned  above.  Hypenesthe-sia  of 
the  skin  is  more  characteristic — tenderness  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  particu- 
larly great  tenderness  of  such  parts  of  the  body  as  were  most  affected  by  the  origi- 
nal injury.  Among  the  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  we  may  mention  muscular 
contraction  and  muscular  rigidity,  again  most  cttmrntm  in  the  limbs  most  affected 
by  the  injury.     A  marked  tremor  is  also  very  common. 

.-Almost  always  the  subjective  symptoms  are  referred  definitely  to  the  spot 
which  was  first  injured.  If  the  injury  has  affected  the  head,  the  chief  com- 
plaint is  there;  if  one  side  of  the  trunk  or  one  limb  has  been  affected,  most 
of  the  symptoms  are  manifested  there;  hut  of  course  the  symptoms  often  ex- 
tend beyond  the  part  originally  injured.  If,  for  example^  one  shoulder  receives 
a  blow,  the  whole  side,  including  the  leg,  etc.,  is  often  weak  and  painful.  Gen- 
eral nervous  symptoms,  ei^pecially  the  subjective  feelings  of  vertigo  and  pres- 
sure in  the  head,  are  found  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  after  peripheral  in- 
juries. 

If  we  ask  after  the  cause  and  the  special  nature  of  this  peculiar  affection,  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  psychical  disturbances  and  in  the  second  place  by  subjective 
sensations  of  pain,  sensory  antesthesia,  and  motor  weakness,  the  purely  material 
effects  of  the  injury  are  in  most  cases  not  to  be  considered,  as  we  have  said.  Al- 
though we  at  present  believe  that  there  are  morbid  states  which  we  roust  actually 
regard  as  traumatic  neuroses  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  pennanent 
functional  disturbances  resulting  from  an  actual  material  cerebral  concussion,  the 
assumption  does  not  hold  for  the  vast  majority  of  all  "  traumatic  neuroses,"  for 
the  neurosis  is  certainly  produced  by  the  ensemhle  of  psychical  effects,  associated 
with  the  trauma  (accident),  which  have  been  described  in  detail  above.  The  per- 
plexity and  frequent  contentions  about  sick  funds,  insurance  societies,  and  claims 
for  damagf^s,  do  their  pjirt  in  keeping  the  patient  disturbed. 

In  laborers,  who  have  accident  insurance,  and  in  whom  the  "  traumatic  neuro- 
ses "  arc  far  most  frequently  obsen-ed,  we  often  find  a.  peculiar  obstinacy  in  their 
claims  and  their  npininns  in  regard  tm  n  presumed  right  of  d.nraages  after  everj' 
accident.  We  may  therefore  assert  that  the  traumatic  neuroses  have  become 
decidedly  more  common  as  a  result  of  the  accident  legislation. 

[In  America  claims  fop  "damages"  agninst  corporations  are  much  more  im- 
portant factors  in  the  aetiology  of  the  traumatic  neurnses  than  any  claim  for  insur- 
ance. The  various  psychical  influences  associated  with  the  litigation  consequent 
upon  such  claims  have  griven  rise  to  the  term  "  litigation  neuroses,"  Although  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  litigation  aggravates,  and  sometimes  perhaps  originates, 
nervous  conditions,  it  is  equally  true  that  we  often  see  precisely  similar  condi- 
tions developing  after  an  acf'ident  in  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  making 
any  claim  for  damages  or  insurance,  and  where  the  other  psychical  factors  above 
referred  to  had  only  a  slight  influence.  Furthermore,  on  considering  a  large 
number  of  eases,  there  seems  to  be  some  relation  between  the  severity  of  the 
physical  injury  and  the  severity  of  the  subsequent  nervous  conditions,  even  in 
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the  cases  of  genuine  hysteria,  although  hysteria  raay  at  times  develop  after  a  re 
slight  physical  injurj-.  The  pain  an<i  other  physical  effects  of  the  injury  may, 
of  course,  if  long  continued,  so  far  nffect  the  general  condition  as  greatly  to  ag- 
gravate the  liervous  sequelse,  but  the  intluence  of  the  actual  material  coneuflsion 
is  often  under-estimated,  and  the  "  accident  case  "  often  receives  less  consideration 
than  he  renllj'  deser\'es. — K.] 

Various  factors  therefore  act  in  producing  a  condition  which  hns  the  closest 
points  of  contact  with  general  nervousness,  neurasthenia,  hypochondria,  and  hys- 
teria. It  would  therefore  be  proper,  now  that  our  views  as  to  the  natiire  of  the 
traumatic  neuroses — a  term,  by  the  way,  which  we  have  always  used  merely  in 
a  symptonuitic  significance,  and  therefore  justifiably — have  become  clear,  to  use 
this  term  merely  as  a  symptomatic  appellative  and  replace  it  by  the  terms  "  trau- 
matic neuni.sthonin,"  "  traumatic  hystpria."  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  neurasthenic  and  hysteric,al  affections  following  accidents  often 
have  a  certjun  peculiar  stamp,  a  common  type  which  we  do  not  often  find  in 
ordinary  hysteria  and  neitrnsthmia.  The  rhief  fbaracteristics  jire  the  patient's 
peculiar  psychical  state,  mj>nifestly  conditioned  by  the  special  external  circum- 
atances,  his  lack  of  courage  and  energy,  his  depression,  the  tendency  to  coroplnin 
and  be  querulous,  and  also  the  great  obstinacy  with  which  these  conditions  persist 
and  often  resist  any  attempts  at  treatment.  We  know  many  cases  where  such 
patients,  in  spite  of  the  fuIiSllment  tif  every  desire,  have  lived  for  years  in  a  state 
of  permanent  neurasthenia,  incapable  of  anything,  and  finally  have  fallen  into  a 
state  of  pronounced  mental  dullness.  We  mny  therefore  still  use  the  name  "  trau- 
matic neurosis,"  or,  better.  "  accident  neurosis  "  or  "  accident  psychosis,"  for  such 
cases  from  practical  reasons,  if  we  only  associate  the  correct  meaning  with  it. 
In  all  those  cases,  however,  where  there  are  pronounced  objective  symptoms  of  hys- 
teria (anaesthesia,  paralysis,  contractures  at  the  seat  of  the  injury),  we  should 
speak  merel.v  of  hysteria,  with  the  appropriate  .idjective,  "  traumatic  "  hysteria. 

In  the  great  majority  of  crises  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  recognize  positively 
the  "  traumatic  neivroscs."  The  existence  of  gross  material  injuries  can,  a?  a 
rule,  be  easily  excluded.  It  may  bp  harder  to  decide  whether  there  is  real  disease 
or  simulation.  In  such  cases  we  can  not  decide  by  single  criteria — as  h'»s  been 
supposed — but  ultimately  only  by  careful  observation  of  the  constitutional  stat< 
(if  possible,  in  a  hospital)  and  by  consideration  of  the  general  conditions  (the  pa- 
tient's behavior,  previous  life,  external  circumstances,  etc.).  From  our  own 
experience  we  must  in  general  state  that  conscious  and  intentional  complete 
simulation  is  not  very  cominoii,  although,  of  course,  it  occurs  often  enough.  Ex- 
aggeration ,ind  apparent  simulation  are  of  course  very  common,  since  the  pa- 
tients report  H.^^^1ptoms,  which  c:ireful  investigation  shows  to  be  absent  or  at 
least  not  to  he  constant.  Such  n  condition,  however,  is  no  proof  of  conscious 
simulation,  since  we  see  it  every  day  in  all  the  psycho-neuroses  (hysteria,  neu- 
rasthenia). A  hysterical  woman  who  claims  that  she  can  not  leave  her  bed,  and 
then  walks  very  well  when  led  by  the  physician;  another  who  says  she  can  not 
lienr  the  slightest  touch  on  her  back,  and  then  hardly  feels  the  strongest  pressur? 
when  her  jittpintion  is  diverted;  a  third  who  claims  to  have  pain  in  the  stomach 
after  a  swsillow  of  tea,  and  soon  after  eats  a  beefsteak  with  relish — would  not  I* 
called  a  "  simulator"  by  any  physician.  A  similar  thing  occurs  of  course  in  the 
accident  Tieuro«es,  l>ocause  they  are  precisely  analogous  conditions.  It  l?  of 
course  very  hard  to  decide  the  quest  i*m,  which  is  often  of  such  practical  im- 
portance, how  far  such  neurasthenic-hypochondriacal  patients  have  a  olatm  for 
dnninges  and  pecuniary  assistance.  Tn  such  cases  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  exi'mining  physician  should  not  be  too  generous,  since  it  is  necessary 
from  n  thenpeutic  point  of  view  to  enre  the  patient  of  his  delusion  that  he  ha* 
a  serious  acquired  disease.     We  should  ihorcfore  always  try  in  the  first  pluoe  lo 
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bring  about  an  amelioration  or  a  recovery  from  tbe  condition,  and  of  course  the 
chief  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  proper  psychical  influence  to  be  exerted  on  the 
patient;  but  we  must  also  consider  all  the  other  methods  of  treatment  (baths, 
sponging,  electricity,  gymnastics),  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  in  the 
two  preceding  chapters.  In  this  way  we  sometimes  succeed  undoubtedly  in  bring- 
ing about  improvement  and  even  recovery,  but  the  outlook  for  the  permanent 
success  of  the  treatment  is  not  in  our  experience  very  good.  The  accident 
neuroses  apparently  have  an  especially  unfavorable  prognosis,  although,  as 
we  know,  the  same  is  unfortunately  often  enough  the  case  in  non-traumatic  states 
of  severe  neurasthenia  and  hypochondria.  In  the  accident  cases,  however,  we 
often  notice  from  the  outset  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  treated  or  cured.  The  in- 
curability of  their  condition  has  become  a  matter  of  conviction  to  them,  and  their 
only  interest  is  to  obtain  as  large  an  accident  annuity  as  possible.  In  most  cases, 
at  least,  we  should  therefore  advise  against  any  continuous  medical  treatment,  \m- 
less  we  have  the  impression  that  the  patient  will  submit  willingly  and  trustingly 
to  the  physician's  directions.  It  seems  to  us  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to 
"  strangle  "  the  traumatic  neuroses  "  in  the  embryo,"  if  possible,  on  their  first 
development.  Not  infrequently  we  have  seen  accident  cases  who  began  to  com- 
plain constantly  of  all  possible  nervous  troubles  after  some  slight  external  injury 
was  evidently  wholly  cured.  In  such  cases  we  should  cut  short  such  complaints  as 
completely  as  possible  from  the  outset  and  make  the  patient  understand  that  he 
is  now  actually  and  completely  well.  The  granting  of  a  high  accident  annuity  at 
first  is  therefore  quite  incorrect  in  such  cases  and  makes  recovery  much  harder, 
while  the  immediate  and  complete  refusal  is  of  the  best  influence.  The  patients 
are  forced  to  resume  their  work  and  to  forget  their  imagined  symptoms.  If  a  trau- 
matic neurasthenia  has  continued  for  years,  it  is  usually  very  hard  to  convince  the 
patient  that  his  complaints  have  no  objective  foundation. 

[In  many  cases  the  patient  is  actually  injured  by  resuming  work  too  early. 
It  is  sometimes  of  decided  advantage,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  trouble, 
to  prescribe  a  thorough  "  rest  cure,"  with  isolation,  massage,  forced  feeding,  etc., 
as  prescribed  by  Weir  Mitchell.  The  worries  of  litigation  should  be  eliminated, 
if  possible,  by  an  early  settlement  of  the  case.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
various  therapeutic  procedures,  which  are  often  advisable  in  neurasthenic  and 
hysterical  conditions,  such  as  massage,  electricity,  gymnastics,  good  nursing, 
travel,  etc.,  are  extremely  expensive  and  often  impracticable  for  those  in  poor 
circumstances.  This  is  of  importance  when  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  damages  or  the  accident  annuity. — ^K.] 
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STJMMABY    OF    THE    SYMPTOMS    AND    TBEATMENT    IN    CASES    OF 

POISONXNO 

1.  Snlphnrio  Aoid. — ^Mucous  membrane  of  mouth,  throat,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach  deeply  corroded.  In  the  worst  cases  rapid  death  ushered  in  by  convul- 
sions and  asphyxia,  or  more  rarely  consequent  upon  perforation  of  the  stomach. 
Usually  the  case  is  more  protracted.  The  mouth  and  throat  are  whitened,  or  in 
severe  cases  blackened.  They  are  soon  attacked  by  an  intense  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation. Deglutition  is  extremely  painful,  and  there  are  most  distressing  chok- 
ing and  retching.  The  vomitus  contains  black  lumps.  Profuse  salivation.  Pain 
along  the  oesophagus.  Abdomen  usually  distended  and  very  tender  on  pressure. 
There  may  be  intestinal  discharges  of  a  bloody  character,  resembling  dysentery. 
Urine  is  generally  scanty,  and  often  contains  albumen  and  blood.  Collapse. 
Small  and  rapid  pulse. 

In  mild  cases,  slow  recovery,  the  necrosed  tissues  gradually  sloughing  off. 
Cicatricial  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  frequently  ensues  and  it  may  prove  fatal. 
Neuralgia,  hyperaesthesia,  and  various  other  nervous  disturbances  may  also  occur 
as  sequelee. 

In  fatal  cases,  the  autopsy  discloses  necrosis,  ulceration,  and  inflammation  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  digestive  tract.  The  lining  of  the  stomach  is  usually 
coal-black.  Well-mnrked  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Perhaps  nephritis.    In  later  stages,  extensive  cicatrices. 

Treatment:  If  used  at  all,  the  stomach-pump  must  be  introduced  very  cau- 
tiously, for  fear  of  causing  perforation.  The  best  remedy  to  give  at  once  is  sev- 
eral teaspoonfuls  of  magnesia  in  water,  or  a  few  drops  of  liquor  sodse  in  mucilage. 
Later,  the  symptoms  are  to  be  combated  with  bits  of  ice,  disinfecting  mouth- 
washes and  gargles,  tonics,  and  cautious  feeding  with  milk,  eggs,  etc.  If  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus  develops  afterward,  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  dilate  it 
with  bougies. 

2.  Hydrochloric  and  Nitric  Acids. — Symptoms  similar  to  those  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  the  local  ones,  intense  stomatitis,  phar- 
jTigitis.  etc.  There  is  usually  albuminuria,  with  casts  and  blood  in  the  urine. 
Nitric  acid  sometimes  stains  the  corroded  spots,  especially  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  yellowish ;  and  the  vomitus  may  have  the  same  tinge  (xanthoproteic  acid). 
In  poisoning  from  fuming  nitric  acid  the  inhaled  vapors  cause  pulmonary  symp- 
toms.   Prognosis  and  treatment  as  in  case  of  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Nitrous  and  Sulphurous  Acid  Fumes. — Intense  local  inflammation  of  the 
air-pa saages.  Violent  dyspnoea,  cough,  abundant  bloody  or  yellowish  expectora- 
tion. There  may  also  be  grave  nervous  disturbance  and  collapse.  Treatment: 
Symptomatic:  sinapisms,  narcotics,  expectorants,  and  inhalations. 

4.  Oxalic  Acid. — Local  corrosive  action  similar  to  that  of  the  other  acids,  only 
less  severe.  In  severe  cases  collapse  from  cardiac  paralysis.  Apt  to  occasion  cer- 
tain nervous  s>Tnptoms — formication,  anaesthesia  of  the  finger-tips,  tonic  and 
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clonic  convulsions,  trismus,  and  tetunus;  later  paresis.  There  is  sometimes 
sugar  in  the  urine,  and  nephritis  may  develop.  Anuria  is  frcquont,  and  ia  due  to 
plugging  of  the  tubules  by  calcic  oxalate  crystals.  The  treatment  should  be 
symptomatic,  and  should  also  include  the  administration  of  preparations  of  cal- 
ciura^liquor  calcis,  culuii  curbonus,  or  even  egg-shells — to  fonn  insoluble  calcic 
oxalate.    Magnesia  is  also  useful. 

5.  Ammoiiia. — The  fumes  affect  the  air-passages  chiefly;  the  solution,  the 
upper  part  of  the  digestive  tract.  The  specific  local  effect  is  the  production  of  an 
intense  croupous  infiammution  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Accordingly,  the 
symptoms  are  salivation,  dysphagia,  vomiting  of  strongly  alkaline  matter,  and 
diarrhoea,  or  cough,  dyspno^ja,  etc.  In  severe  cases  there  is  collapse,  with  rapid 
pulse,  and  such  nervous  symptoms  as  pain,  paricsthesia,  vertigo,  convulsion:^,  etc. 
Treatment:  In  fresh  cases  the  stumuch-pump.  The  cautious  use  of  acids — for 
instance,  acetic  or  citric.  Also,  symptomatically,  emulsions  of  oil,  bits  of  ice, 
and  narcotics. 

6.  Caustic  Potasli  or  Soda. — Symptoms  and  treatment  as  in  case  of  ammonia. 
In  contrast  to  acid  poisoning,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  alkalies  do  not  withdraw  water 
and  precipitate  albumen,  but  dissolve  it.  The  corroded  spots  are  therefore  not 
dry  ami  brittle,  but  softened  ("  coUiquation  "). 

7.  Potassic  Nitrate. — Vomiting  and  diarrhoja.  Severe  abdominal  pain.  Col- 
lapse, with  cold  akin  and  rapid,  thready  pulse.  Occasionally  thp  pulse  is  slow. 
Kervous  diisttirbances,  such  as  painful  muscuhir  contractions,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
convulsions  and  coma.  Treatment:  Symptomatic;  opium  and  other  narcotics, 
stimulants  (camphor,  ether),  and  bits  of  ice. 

8.  Chlorine  Gas. — Violent  convulsive  cough.  Bloody  expectoration.  Spasm 
of  the  glottis.  Dyspnoea.  Darting  pains  through  the  chest.  Sneezing  and  pro- 
ftise  flow  of  tears.  In  severe  cases  pneumonia.  Treatment :  Fresh  air.  Inhala- 
tion of  warm  aqueous  vapor,  or  of  ammonia  to  form  ammonic  chloride.  Chloro- 
form may  also  be  tried,  and  narcotics. 

9.  Iodine. — 1.  Acute  iodism,  as  seen,  for  instance,  after  the  injection  of  largfe 
amounts  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  ovarian  cysts:  collapse,  with  pallor  and  cya- 
nosis, and  small  and  very  rapid  pulse.  Vomiting.  Often  marked  dyspncpa. 
Suppression  of  urine.  Sometimes  htemoglobinuria.  Later,  the  skin  becomes  very 
red.  There  is  albuminuria;  also  sore  throat,  coryza,  conjunctivitis,  severe  frontal 
headache,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  2.  Chronic  iodism,  caused,  for  example,  by 
long-continued  internal  administration  of  potassic  iodide:  coryza,  conjunctivitis, 
sore  throat.  Gastric  symptoms.  Vertigo,  headache,  and  similar  nervous  phe- 
nomena of  a  mild  character.  Acne  or  erythema,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  ery- 
thema nodosum.  Treatment:  In  acute  cases,  white  of  egg  and  stimulnnts. 
Other  than  this,  treatment  must  be  symptomatic.  Prophylaxis  demands  caution 
in  the  internal  administration  of  iodine  or  its  compiinnds.  According  to  Ehrlich, 
the  symptoms  of  iodism  often  disappear  rapidly  after  the  exhibition  of  about  a 
drachm  and  a  half  (arnirames  6)  of  sulpho-nitro-salicylic  acid  (snlphanilic  acid). 

10.  Sromlne. —  1.  Arjite  poisontruj  from  the  fumes  of  bromine  excites  the  same 
symptoms  as  does  chlorine  gas.  2.  Bromism,  resulting  from  the  long-continued 
use  of  potassic  bromide,  causes  hiURfuor,  debility,  mfutnl  apathy,  and  impaired 
intellectuni  vigor.  The  reflexes  are  diminished,  particularly  the  reflex  irritability 
of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx.  Anorexia.  Diarrhifa.  Impotence.  Almost 
invariably  a  characteristic  acne,  the  onset  of  which  may  be  delayed  by  giving 
arsenic  at  the  same  time. 

11.  Lead. — (a)  Acute  lead  poisoning  produces  severe  gastro-enteritis.  The 
best  antidote  is  sulphate  of  sodium  or  magnesium;  or  phosphates,  white  of  egg, 
and  milk.  In  frt^sh  cases  the  stomach-pump,  or  emetics  and  purgatives.  Other 
than  this,  symptomatic  treatment. 
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(6)  Chronic  lead  poisoning:  Seen  in  type-setters,  type-founders,  puinter8,1 
potters,  and  others.     Geueral  symptoms :  Lead  line  on  the  gums,  lead  Ansemia,! 
and  lead  cachexia.    Important  groups  of  symptoms  are:  1.  Laad  colic:  Violent 
colicky  pains,  radiating  from  the  umbilicus.    Usually  constipation,  exceptionally 
diarrlvxa.    Abdomen  concave  and  hard.    Vomiting.    Hard,  slow  pulse-    Tempera- 
ture usually  normal.     Urine  sometimes  contains  a  trace  of  alburaetu     Duration, 
one  or  two  weeks.    Treatment :  If  severe  pain,  opium  and  hot  compresses.    Atro- 
pine may  also  be  tried.    For  constipation,  enemata  and  gentle  laxatives.     Warm 
baths.     2.  Lead  paralysis  (vide  page  873)  :  Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles^ 
due  to  lead  poisoning  has  been  reported.     3.  Saturnine  encephalopathy:  Sudden 
development  of  grave  cerebral  symptoms;  conv\dstion8,  coma,  delirium,  great  men- 
tal  uneasiness,  and  excruciating  headache.     Saturnine   amaurosis.      In    severe, 
cases,  death.     Cerebral  lesions  are  very  rarely  found  post  mortem.     Trealmenll 
is  symptomatic.     Lukewarm  baths,   with   douching,  narcotics,   and    stimulants. 
Later,  potassic  iodide.     4.  Lead  arthralgia:  Most   frequently  attacks  the  knee, < 
Also  seen  in  the  joLnts  of  the  upper  extremities.     Sometimes  associated  with] 
painful  muscular  contractions.    Objective  lesions  are  rarely  seen.    The  treatment 
consists  of  warm  baths  and  the  administration  of  potassic  iodide.     It  should  be 
remembered  that  chronic  lead  poisoning  may  occasion  gout  and  chronic  inter-, 
stitial  nephritis.     The  reader  is  referred   to  the  chapter  describing  these  dis- 
eases. 

12.  Copper  (Blue  Vitriol,  Verdigris). — (a)  Acute  copper  poisoning:  Copper 
taste.  Vomiting  of  greenish  matter,  colic,  tenesmus,  and  bloody  stools.  Also 
nervous  symptoms,  headache,  vertigo,  ansesthesia,  paralysis,  delirium.  Collapse. 
Dyspnoea.  Treatment:  White  of  egg,  milk,  wood  charcoal.  Magnesia  is  also 
valuable.  Yellow  potassic  ferrocyanide,  milk  sugar.  (6)  Chronic  copper  poison' 
Ing  is  rare.  It  occasions  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  colic,  and  a  reddish  or 
greenish  discoloration  of  the  hair. 

13.  Zinc  (Zinc  Sulphate  and  Chloride). — In  acute  poisoning,  symptoms  of 
seven?  gastro-enteritis,  especially  vomiting.  Also  albuminuria.  Treatment: 
Albumen,  tannin,  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Chronic  poisoning  (zinc  fumee!): 
Pever,  distress,  vertigo,  vomiting,  metallic  taste.  General  ansemia  and  emaci- 
ation. 

14.  Mercury. — (a)  Acute  poisoning  from  corrosive  sublimate:  The  mucous 
meiubraiie  of  the  mouth,  throat,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  is  deeply 
corroded.  Metallic  taste.  Vomiting.  Diarrhcen  with  painful  tenesmus.  Ischu- 
ria or  complete  anuria.  Collapse.  Genornlly  quickly  fatal.  Treatment :  Milk, 
white  of  egg.  redncr^ri  iron,  narcotics,  (h)  Chronic  mercurial  poisoning:  Seen  in 
the  makers  of  thermometers,  scientific  instruments,  and  mirrors.  Rarely  occa- 
sioned by  the  prolonged  use  of  antisyphilitic  remedies.  The  symptoms  are 
anfemia,  emaciation,  with  great  muscular  weakness,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance. In  the  therapeutic  use  of  mercuiy,  besides  the  rarer  mercurial  enteritis, 
mercurial  stomatitis  is  the  moat  important  toxic  symptom;  onset  of  foul-smelling 
necrosis  of  mucous  membrane,  with  ulceration  of  mucous  membrane  of  cheek*, 
jaws,  gums,  etc,  Treatmenf :  Immediate  discontinuance  of  medication;  potassic 
chlorate  as  mouth-wash  and  gargle. 

Mercurial  Tremor. — Tremor  is  common  in  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  and  is 
of  special  interest.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  a  stage  of  pronounced  mental  irri- 
tability ("mercurial  erethism"),  and  often  some  mental  excitement,  fright,  etc., 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  tremor.  The  tremor  itself  is  a  pronounced  intention 
tremor — that  is,  it  is  usually  not  present  when  the  body  is  kept  quiet,  but  it  comes 
on  with  all  movements,  like  the  tremor  in  multiple  sclerosis.  The  finer  the 
movements  the  patient  tries  to  make  the  more  marked  is  the  tremor.  Mental 
excitement  usually  increases  the  tremor  considerably.    In  severe  case^  the  tremor 


is  so  great  that  the  patients  can  not  leave  their  beds.  In  rare  cases  there  is  also 
paralysis. 

Treatment :  Dietetic  and  hygienic.  Iodide  of  potassium,  hyoscine,  and  some- 
times galvanism,  are  also  useful. 

15.  Phosphorus. — (1)  Acute  phosphorus  poisoning,  as  from  matches:  Violent 
epigastric  pain,  vomiting — the  vrtmittis  smells  of  phosphorus,  ami  it  muy  be  phos- 
phorescent. xVfter  these  initial  syraptoms  usually  comes  a  period  of  comparative 
comfort,  lastiuji:  two  or  three  days.  Then  appcir  grave  symptoms:  jaundice, 
severe  pain  in  the  hepatic  region  nnd  whole  abdomen,  hepatic  enlargement,  fever, 
feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  sometimes  gastric  cr  iuteatinal  hajranrrhage,  cutaneous 
ecchymoses,  ha>uiaturia,  epistasis,  or  metrorrhagia.  The  intellect  usually  re- 
mains clear,  except  that  Just  before  death  there  may  be  drowsiness  or  convulsions. 
The  urine  contains  albumen,  blood,  easts,  bile-pigment,  and  sometimes  leucine 
and  tyrosine.  No  urea  is  excreted.  Death  occurs  usually  at  the  end  of  one  or 
two  weeks,  but  is  may  be  more  speedy.  In  mild  cases  the  above  symptoms  are  not 
strongly  marked,  and  recovery  may  ensue.  A  very  grave  prognosis  should  be  made 
in  every  case  at  the  start.  Post-mortem  appearances  in  acute  phosphorus  poison- 
ing: Jaundice.  Dark  blood.  Numerous  interaal  ecchymoses — for  example,  in 
the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  and  kidneys.  Fatty  degeneration  of  most  of 
the  internal  organs,  including  the  liver,  heart.,  muscles,  and  kidneys.  Treatment : 
In  fresh  cases,  washing  out  of  the  stomach.  Laxatives.  As  an  emetic,  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  best  antidote  is  old  oil  of  turpentine  (30-40  drops  in  mucilage). 
Oily  substances  should  be  avoided,  as  phosphorus  is  soluble  in  oil.  Narcotics  and 
other  symptomatic  remedies  may  also  be  indicated.  (2)  Chronic  phosphorus 
poisoning:  Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  less  often  of  the  upper  jaw,  extending 
from  caries  of  the  teeth.  Necrosis  of  the  bone  with  exuberant  growth  of  osteo- 
phytes. 

ICt.  Arsenic  (Arsenious  Acid,  Schweinfurth  Green,  Scheele's  Green,  Arsen- 
ical Wall-paper). — (1)  Acute  arsenic  poisoning:  Symptoms  of  intense  gastro-en- 
teritis,  suggesting  cholera.  Violent  vomiting.  Rice-water  stools.  Severe  abdom- 
inal pain.  Nervous  symptoms:  Vertigo,  headache,  faintness,  twitchinga.  Car- 
diac weakness.  Cyanosis.  Collapse.  Not  infrequently  a  cutaneous  eruption 
resembling  urticaria  or  ecxema.  Sometimes  albumen  and  blood  are  present  in  the 
urine.  Severe  cases  are  fatal  in  one  or  two  days.  With  regard  to  arsenical 
paralysis,  vide  page  875.  Treatment:  At  first  the  stomach-pump  or  emetics — for 
example,  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  best  antidotes  are  freshly  prepared  ferric  hydrate 
in  water,  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  every  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes;  fernmi  oxy- 
datiun  saccharatum  soluhile  (P.  G.),  in  teaspoonful  doses;  magnesia;  and,  best 
of  all,  the  compound  of  magnesia  and  ferric  hydrate  known  as  "  antidotum 
arsenici"  (P.  G.),  of  which  a  tablespoonful  may  be  given  every  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes.  (2)  Chronic  arsenic  poisoning:  Acquired  in  arsenic  works  and  glass 
factories,  or  from  arsenical  fabrics,  papers,  and  flowers.  Conjunctivitis,  chronic 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  eczema,  and  cutaneous  ulcenitions.  Aiu^'mia  and  ca- 
chexia, falling  out  of  the  hair,  loss  of  sleep.  Treatment  is  purely  symptomatic, 
except  as  regards  prophylaxis.  In  poisoning  with  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  hferao- 
globinuria  and  jiiiindice  occur,  with  severe  nervous  sjTnptoma. 

17.  Alcohol. — (1)  Acute  alcohofie  poisoning:  Unconsciousness;  anresthesia; 
pupils  either  dilated  or  contracted,  usually  not  reacting  to  light;  pulse  small, 
sometimes  slow;  skin  cold  and  clammy;  vomiting;  stertorous  respiration.  There 
may  be  delirium  and  clonic  convulsions  instead  of  coma.  Such  cases  last  three  or 
four  days.  Death  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  Treatment:  Bathing  and 
douching.    Stimulants. 

(2)  Chronic  alcoholism,  (a)  Pht/sical  and  mental  debility:  Chronic  catarrh 
of  the  throat,  larynx,  stomach,  and  intestines.     Alcoholic  tremor.     Numerous 
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organic  diseases,  including  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  contracted  kidney,  heart-diM«ae, 
cerebral  disease,  and  neuritis. 

(&)  Delirium  tremens:  Usually  a  sudden  onset,  as  in  connection  witk  •ome 
acute  disease  or  after  a  surgical  injury.  Disordered  intellect.  Great  restleHoeM, 
hallucination  (vermin,  etc.),  excitement,  and  loss  of  sleep.  Treatment :  BalMnf 
and  douching.  Injections  of  strychnine.  The  use  of  chloral  and  other  nAXOOtia 
should  be  cautious.  Physical  restraint  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  patieat 
may  often  be  allowed  to  go  about  the  room  as  he  likes,  if  only  he  be  watched. 
Alcohol  should  be  given  if  collapse  be  threatened. 

[(c)  Alcoholic  itisanity:  Marked  mental  confusion  with  loss  of  nieiDoi7  of 
recent  events,  failure  to  appreciate  time  or  place,  oecasional  hallucinatiozi&.  In 
some  cases  marked  depression  or  excitement,  in  other  cases  more  systematised 
delusions,  of  persecution,  marital  infidelity,  etc.  In  more  severe  cases  pronounced 
mental  failure.  Conditions  of  physical  weakness  often  associated  (neuritis f 
vide  supra,  polyneuritic  psychoses,  page  894).  Treatment :  Abstinence  from  olco- 
hoi,  strychnine,  forced  feeding,  free  elimination. — IL] 

18.  Chloroform. — Unconsciousness.  I^ss  of  sensibility  and  reflexes.  Slow 
pulse.  Pupils  dilated.  Failure  of  respiration,  and  finally  of  the  heart.  Danger  of 
heart  failure,  especially  in  persons  with  weak  hearts.  Treatment :  Artificial  res- 
piration.   Injections  of  strychnine.    Stimulants.    Counter-irritation. 

19.  Iodoform. — {Repeatedly  seen  from  the  use  of  iodoform  on  wounds.)  First 
of  all,  nervous  symptoms:  headache,  vertigo,  sleeplessness.  Peculiar  psychoseft. 
maniacal  attacks,  delusions  of  persecution,  refusal  of  food.  In  severe  cases  c«"«n- 
viilsions,  deep  coma.  Very  small,  rapid  pulse.  Treatment :  Symptomatic,  by 
stimulants,  baths,  etc.  Alkalies  and  atropine  are  recommended,  but  their  actios 
is  doubtful. 

20.  Carbonic-oxide  GaB  (Illuminftting  Gas). — At  first,  vertigo,  hcadjiclie, 
throbbing  in  the  temples,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  siwts  before  the  eye*.  The 
patient  gnidiuilly  becomes  unconscious.  Skin  pale  and  cyanotic.  Kespiratioo  in- 
termittent. Subnnminl  temperature.  The  urine  may  contain  albumen  and  sugar. 
The  carbonic  oxide  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  by  means  of  the  spectra 
scope.  Its  color  is  clear  cherry-red  (CO-hfemoglobine).  Subsequently  paralysis, 
disturbances  of  sensation  and  of  speech.  Treatment :  Fresh  air.  artificial  respi- 
ration, stimulants,  transfusion. 

21.  SlllphTiretted  Hydrogen. — Headache,  vomiting,  diarrhipa.  In  «wre 
cases.  unconflciousne.««a,  dyspna?a,  cyanosis,  convulsions,  and  deatli.  The  blood  ii 
thin,  fluid,*  and  black  (sulph-haemoglobine).  Treatment:  Artificial  respinitaoa. 
fresh  air.  and  the  r-fiutious  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas, 

22.  BisTilphide  of  Carbon. — (Workers  in  rubber  factories.)  Vomiting.  Se- 
vere nervous  symptoms.  Incontinence  of  urine,  atrophic  paralyses.  axuBstlieaia. 
mental  disturbances,  especially  loss  of  memory,  spasmodic  conditions,  etc  Tke 
red  blood-corpuaelcs  are  destroyed;  the  black  blood  contains  many  flakes  o(  pi^ 
nient.     Trfntmrnl :  Symptomatic. 

23.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  (Potassic  Cyanide;  Bitter  Almonds). — ChameteTi- ^ 
odor  of  bitter  nlmunds.  In  severe  cases  death  may  occur  in  a  few  roinate- 
the  eoxu^e  be  more  protr.icted.  con\nilRiTe  and  extremely  slow  rT«?pirfltt'in.  \he 
expiratory  act  being  much  prolonged;  the  eyeballs  protrude,  and  the  puptU  xn 
somewhat  enlarged  and  do  not  react  to  light.  Cardiac  weakness,  cyannsis,  uiux»n- 
sciousness.  Twitching  of  the  muscles.  Trismus.  Treatment :  Merely  aymptirfli- 
atic.  Emetics,  artificial  respiration,  cool  douches,  stimulants.  Atropine  may  b« 
tried;  filso,  hydrated  ferric  oxide  and  chlorine  water. 

24.  Nitrobenzine  (Nitrobenr.ole.  Oil  of  Mirbane). — Strong  odor  of  bitti^r  al- 
monds. ,\t  first,  dizziness.  The  skin  soon  assumes  a  bluish  hue,  rapidly  increasin/ 
to  the  deei>est  cyanosis.    Increasing  anxiety,  sense  of  suffocation,  and  gradoal 
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loss  of  consciousness.  In  severe  cases,  death,  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  In 
milder  cases,  gradual  recovery.  Treatment:  Stomach-pump.  Artificial  respira- 
tion. Stimulants.  In  the  Leipsic  clinique,  transfusion  has  worked  admirably  in 
two  cases.  The  symptoms  caused  by  aniline  arad  the  aniline  dyes  closely  resemble 
poisoning  from  nitrobenzole. 

25.  Carbolic  Acid,  also  Lysol  and  the  like. — Corrosion  of  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach.  In  mild  cases,  vertigo,  headache,  and  collapse;  in  severe  cases,  coma, 
preceded  in  rare  instances  by  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  Contracted  pupils. 
Vomiting.  Pulse  slow  at  first,  then  rapid.  The  urine  has  a  dark,  olive-green 
color.  Sometimes  hsamoglobinuria  and  nephritis.  Carbolic  acid  is  very  readily 
absorbed  from  the  rectum,  so  that  great  caution  should  be  employed  in  its  use 
as  an  injection.  Treatment:  Stomach-pump.  Slaked  lime  and  water.  Large 
doses  of  sulphate  of  sodium  are  especially  to  be  recommended.  [Alcohol  is  an 
antidote.  Administer  three  or  four  ounces  of  whisky  at  once,  then  wash  out  the 
stomach  with  water  containing  sulphate  of  sodiiun.  In  desperate  cases,  vene- 
section followed  by  infusion  of  normal  salt  splution  has  been  successfuL — ^V.] 

26.  Atropine  (Belladonna). — Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Excessive 
thirst.  Dizziness  and  headache.  Peculiar  mental  disturbances:  hallucinations 
are  particularly  frequent.  Pupils  very  widely  dilated.  Cutaneous  erythema 
resembling  that  of  scarlet  fever.  In  severe  cases,  pxilse  enormously  accfilerated, 
with  violent  pulsation  in  the  arteries.  Convulsions  may  occur.  Nervous  symp- 
toms persist  for  some  time.  Treatment:  The  following  physiological  antidotes 
should  be  tried:  physostigmine  (eserine),  pilocarpine,  and  morphine. 

27.  Digitalis. — Vomiting.  Diarrhoea.  Pulse  very  slow  (forty  beats  per  min- 
ute, or  less).  Dyspnoea.  Symptoms  of  collapse.  Cold  extremities,  musciilar 
tremor.  Sommolence.  In  the  worst  cases,  sopor  and  death.  Even  the  milder 
cases  are  protracted.  Treatment:  Emetics,  stomach-pump.  Tannin.  Camphor, 
strong  cafe  noir,  ether,  ammonia.    Counter-irritation. 

28.  Nicotine  (Smoking;  Tobacco  Juice;  Tobacco  Enemata).  —  1.  Acute: 
Pulse  small  and  slow,  syncope,  sense  of  oppression,  salivation,  vomiting.  In  se- 
vere cases,  loss  of  consciousness,  tetanic  spasms,  both  pulse  and  respiration  inter- 
mittent. 2.  Chronic  (from  excessive  use  of  tobacco) :  Palpitation,  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  paroxysms  of  asthma  and  angina  i)ectoris.  Tremor,  muscular 
weakness.  Loss  of  sleep.  Sometimes  there  are  symptoms  of  ataxia  ("nicotine 
tabes"  seen  in  cigar  makers).  Amblyopia,  scintillating  scotoma.  Gastric  dis- 
turbance, chronic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Treatment :  In  acute  cases, 
stimulants.  Chronic  poisoning  necessitates  the  giving  up  of  tobacco.  Further 
treatment  is  symptomatic. 

29.  Strychnine. — Violent  tetanic  reflex  convulsions.  Exaggeration  of  the  cu- 
taneous and  tendon  reflexes.  Trismus.  Opisthotonos.  Pulse  small  and  very  rapid. 
The  convulsions  come  in  paroxysms,  with  intervals  between  them.  The  intellect 
is  usually  i)erfectly  clear.  Recovery  occurs  only  in  mild  cases.  Treatment: 
Emetics,  stomach-pump.  Tannin.  Tincture  of  iodine.  Castor-oil.  The  convul- 
sions are  to  be  combated  by  morphine,  chloroform,  chloral,  or  potassic  bromide. 
Curare  has  also  been  tried. 

30.  Goniine  (Hemlock). — ^In  severe  cases  convulsions,  then  general  paralysis, 
especially  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  death.  Pupils 
dilated.  In  milder  cases  confusion,  muscular  weakness,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea. 
Treatment:  Emetics,  tannin,  stimulants. 

31.  Morphine  (Opium). — 1.  Acute:  Begins  with  fatigue,  headache,  darken- 
ing of  the  visual  field,  nausea,  vomiting.  Then  coma  comes  on  with  slow,  ster- 
torous, sometimes  irregular  respiration.  Muscles  completely  lax.  Pupils  usually 
very  small.  Pulse  often  slow,  but  in  other  cases  rapid  and  small.  Toward  the 
end  of  life  Cheyne-Stokes's  respiration.    In  milder  cases  only  vomiting,  stupor. 


headache,  etc.  Treatment:  Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  some  other  emetic;  stor 
pump.  [One-per-cent.  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium. — V.]  Tau- 
nin.  Cafe  noir.  Atropine  may  be  tried  as  a  physiological  antidote.  Stimu- 
lants (camphor,  ether)  are  best,  also  cold  bnths  with  shower-baths;  arti- 
ficial respiration.  2.  Chronic  (morphine  habit)  :  Emaciation, "ancemia,  headache, 
vertigo,  wakefulness.  Tremor.  Mental  disturbance.  Unconquerable  longing  for 
morphine;  and,  if  this  be  denied,  the  appearance  of  grave  sjTnptoms.  To  break 
up  the  morphine  habit  is  almost  impossible  except  in  hospitals  and  special  asy- 
limos.  The  withdrawal  of  the  drug  is  abrupt  according  to  the  practice  of  some, 
and  gradual  according  to  others.    For  particulars  consvdt  monographs. 

.32.  Ergot  (Ergotine). — 1,  Acute:  At  tirat  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  diar- 
rhoea. Tlien  vertigo,  headache,  and  muscular  weakness.  Pulse  slow.  In  severe 
cases,  sopor,  disturbance  of  respiration,  and  sometimes  death.  Treatment :  Emet- 
ics and  purgatives.  Tannin.  Ether,  camphor,  and  cafe  noir  as  stimulants.  2. 
Chronic  ergotism:  Gastric  symptoms,  vertigo,  languor,  cardiac  weakness.  The 
nervous  disturbances  are,  however,  of  especial  importance.  Of  these,  parsesthesia 
has  lonj?  been  recognized.  Recently  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  great 
resemblance  of  the  nervous  symptoms  tn  those  of  tabes  dorsalis;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  an  anatomical  change  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  Convul- 
sions and  psychical  phenomena  are  also  observed,  A  second  form  of  chronic 
ergotism  is  called  gangrenous  ergotism.  It  results  in  dry  gangrene  of  the  bauds 
and  feet.  A  line  of  demarcation  forms  and  the  gangrenous  parts  e-lough  off. 
The  process  may  be  attended  by  fever  and  pyaemia.  The  probable  explanation  ia 
that  the  minute  blood-ve.ssels  become  spasmodically  contracted  and  thrombi  form 
under  the  influence  of  the  poison.  The  different  sj-mptoma  are  due  in  part  to  the 
different  constituents  of  the  ergot.  The  best  known  are  sphacelinic  acid,  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  gnngrenous  ergotism  and  ergotine  tabes;  comtitine,  which 
causes  severe  convulsive  symptoms  (convulsive  ergotism)  and  uterine  contrae- 
tions;  nnd  finally  ergotinic  acid.  The  treatment  of  chronic  ergotism  ii?  purely 
sjmiptomatic. 

33.  Poisonous  Mushrooms. — 1.  Poisoning  from  morels:  Fresh  morels  ("mor- 
cheln  "  or  "  lorcheln  '■ )  contain  a  poison  which  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
which  evaporates  completely  if  the  morels  be  dried.  Morels  that  have  been  dried 
or  parboiled  are  therefore  perfectly  harmless,  but  the  fresh  ones  are  poisououR. 
The  symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting,  dinrrhma,  headache,  coma,  and,  above 
all,  hjeraoglobina-mifl  and  hfeniog]obinurin  (q.  r.),  associated  with  which  is  a 
hsematogenous  icterus.  In  severe  cases  death  occurs,  ushered  in  by  convulsion'^. 
Treatment  is  symptomatic,  and  includes  the  administration  of  emetics,  purga- 
tives, and  stimulants.  2.  Poisoning  from  the  red  agaric  (amanila  muscariaK 
This  cnntiiins  the  poisonous  alkaloid  muscarine.  Gastric  symptoms  and  diar- 
rhfen.  ]Moiital  excitement,  delirium,  tetanic  and  epileptiform  convulsions.  A 
ropid  pulse,  snndl  pupils,  disturbed  vision  from  spasm  of  accommodation,  sweat- 
ing, salivation,  and  in  most  of  the  severe  cases  sopor  and  death.  Treatment ' 
Emetics,  etc.  Atropine,  which  acts  as  a  physiological  antidote  to  muscarine. 
Also  tannin,  and  stimulants.  3.  Poisoning  from  bulbous  mushrooms  (arna- 
nita  phnUoidas),  confused  with  yovmg  button  mushrooms  (champignons).  Di- 
gestive disturbances.  Inter  jaundice,  somnolence,  coma.  The  autopsy  shows  f^ttr 
degeneriition  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  stomach,  as  in  phosphorus  poisoning. 

34,  Poisoning  from  Sausages  (Botulismus). — This  sometimes  occurs  as  tin- 
result  of  entiup'  p:irtitdly  decayed  saussiges.  The  sjTnptoms  are  pain  in  the  stom- 
ach, nausea,  vomiting,  eolie,  and  diarrhoea.  There  are  also  marked  feeblenfs><, 
prcecordial  anxiety,  and  dyspntea;  vertigo,  headache,  somnolence;  and  very  ofttii 
disturbance  of  vision  (amblyopia,  spots  before  the  eyes),  and,  what  is  surprisiiif. 
ptosis.    In  severe  cases,  dysphugia,  as  a  result  of  more  or  less  complete  pamlrri* 
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of  the  tongue  and  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  The  mouth  is  dry.  The  heart 
is  feeble;  this  and  the  general  prostration  and  malnutrition  may  prove  fatal. 
The  cases  are  usually  protracted,  rarely  being  very  acute.  The  active  principles 
(alkaloids  of  putrefaction)  have  lately  become  known  in  part.  In  sausage  and 
also  in  meat  poisoning  the  most  important  substance  is  ptomato-atropine,  a  sub- 
stance which  acts  almost  exactly  like  atropine.  Treatment :  Emetics,  purgatives 
(calomel),  stimulants,  and,  if  indicated,  artificial  feeding. 

35.  Poisoning  from  Meat. — ^In  repeated  instances  severe  symptoms  have  been 
occasioned  by  eating  tainted  meat,  or  possibly  that  obtained  from  animals  which 
had  been  diseased.  These  symptoms  are  certainly  due  to  the  products  of  putre- 
faction, substances  which  act  partly  like  muscarine,  partly  like  atropine,  neurine, 
methylguanidine,  etc.  The  special  poison  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Probably 
there  are  several  poisons,  either  chemical  or  organic  and  infectious.  The  usual 
symptoms  are  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  case  may  closely  simulate  cholera.  In 
most  instances  certain  nervous  phenomena  are  also  observed — ^wakefulness,  de- 
lirium, headache,  and  changes  in  the  pupils.  There  may  be  roseola,  wheals  or 
erythema.  Frequently  there  is  a  high  fever,  but  sometimes  the  temperature  is 
subnormal.  The  pulse  is  small  and  slightly  accelerated,  although  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  slower  than  normal.  There  is  a  sense  of  thoracic  oppression.  The 
cases  are  often  protracted.  Tendency  to  relapses.  Death  may  occur.  Post  mor- 
tem, there  is  usually  found  an  intense  and  often  hemorrhagic  enteritis  with  sec- 
ondary changes  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  Treatment: 
Symptomatic:  calomel,  emulsions,  stimulants,  and  baths.  Food  should  be  given 
cautiously. 

36.  Poisoning  from  Fish. — The  eating  of  tainted  fish  has  likewise  caused 
grave  disturbance.  The  symptoms  vary.  Usually  there  are  pain  in  the  stomach, 
praecordial  anxiety,  vertigo,  dryness  of  the  throat,  aphonia,  and  labored  respira- 
tion. There  may  also  be  disturbance  of  vision,  amblyopia,  and  colored  vision,  or 
paralysis  of  the  motores  oculi  and  of  accommodation.  In  severe  cases  there  may 
be  dysphagia  and  general  paresis.  Sometimes  dyspnoea  and  cardiac  weakness  are 
observed.  The  cases  are  frequently  very  tedious.  Here,  too,  there  are  many 
active  poisonous  products  of  putrefaction,  among  them  one  which  acts  like  mus- 
carine.   Treatment  similar  to  that  recommended  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

37.  Poisoning  from  Mnssels  (Mytilus  Edulis). — This  is  also  common.  A 
drawing  feeling  in  the  neck,  a  blunt  feeling  in  the  teeth,  crawling  and  burning  in 
the  arms  and  legs,  dullness  in  the  head,  mental  excitability,  feeling  as  if  every- 
thing were  light,  as  if  the  patient  must  fly;  in  the  later  stages  dilated,  immobile 
pupils,  difBcult  si)eech,  paresis  and  ataxia  of  the  muscles ;  also  nausea,  skin  erup- 
tions (urticaria),  fall  of  temperature.  In  severe  cases  death  may  ensue  in  a  few 
hours.  At  the  autopsy  we  find  severe  enteritis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
often  a  peculiar  speckling  of  the  liver.  The  poison  of  mussels  has  been  isolated, 
and  it  is  called  mytilotoxine. 

38.  Poisoning  from  Cheese. — Vomiting,  coli(rky  pains,  diarrlKpa.  vertigo,  sense 
of  thoracic  oppression,  headache,  languor,  and  disturbance  of  vision.  Treatment 
as  in  paragraphs  35  and  36. 
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TABLE    07   WEIGHT8   AlTD   MBA8USBS 


Table  of  Rklatiox  of  U.  S.  Fluid  to  Metric  Measure 


Minims. 

Cubic 
Centimetres. 

Minims. 

Cubic 
Centimetres. 

Fluid               Cubic 
Drachms.      Centimetres. 

Fluid 
Ounces. 

(."ubic 
CeutimrtivA. 

1 

=               .06 

30 

=             1.85 

4            =           14.79 

4 

=        n&.24 

3 

=               .12 

40 

=             2.46 

6            =           22.18 

6 

=        i::.:ii» 

5 

10 

=               .81 
.63 

Fluid 
Drachms. 

Cublo 
Centimetres. 

Fluid                  Cubic 
Ounces.         Centimetres. 

8 
13 

=           236.53 
=           3.'.4.M 

16 

.93 

1 

=            3.70 

1            =           29.57 

16 

=        4riii 

16i 

=            1.00 

2 

=            7.89 

2            =           59.10 

20 

=            1.23 

8 

=          11.09 

3            =           88.67 

Table  ok  Relation  of  Trot  Weight  to  Grammes 


Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Drachms.         Grammes. 

Ounces. 

GramiriffL 

+ 

= 

.008 

8 

=              .52 

1             =            3.89!    1 

^ 

:n.i 

A 

= 

.011 

10 

=              .65 

H          =             5.83      H 

= 

46.«5 

i 

= 

.016 

15 

.97 

2            =             7.77 

2 

rr 

«2.-.' 

i 

— 

.032    15.43 

=            1.00 

3            =           11.66 

3 

= 

ir.\.:. 

1 

= 

,065    20 

=            1.29 

4            =           15.55     4 

z= 

124.4 

2 

^ 

.13  '  30 

=            1.94 

6            =           23.3    1    6 

.= 

I'^A 

4 

= 

.26  1  40 

=            2.59 

8 

= 

•>4s> 

5 

= 

.32  '  61.73 

4.00 

6 

= 

.39 

Table  of  Comparison  between  Ce.ntiorade  and  Fahre.mieit  Scales 


Degrees  Centigrade.        Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Degrees  Centigrade.       Degrewi  Faiirenheit 


25 
26 
27 
28 
39 
30 
81 
33 
33 
34 
35 


78.8 

80.6 

82.4 

84.2 

86 

87.8 

80.6 

91.4 

93.3 

95 


86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 


96.8 
98.6 
100.4 
102.2 
104 
105.8 
107.6 
109.4 
111.2 
113 
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The  Metric  System  m  Medicine 


Old  Style.  Metric. 


m  J  or  gr,  ]  = 

f  3  j  or    3  j  =  4 

f  5  j  or    5  j  =  32 


06  grm. 


The  decimal  line,  instead  of  potn£«,  makes  errors  impossible.  As  .06  (drug)  is 
less  than  a  grain,  ^hile  4.  and  32.  (vehicle)  are  more  than  the  drachm  and  ounce, 
there  is  no  danger  of  giving  too  large  doses  of  strong  drugs. 

C.  c.  (cubic  centimetres),  used  for  grms.  (grammes),  causes  an  error  of  five  per 
cent,  (excess). 

A  teaspoonful  is  usually  five  grammes ;  a  tablespoonful,  twenty  grammes. 
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Abasia,  1178.  1189. 

Abdomen,  In  cholera,  88;  in  peritonitis,  524; 
in  typhoid,  10. 

Abdominal  typhus,  1. 

Abducens  nerve,  paralysis  of,  856. 

Abnormalities  in  size  and  position  of  the 
stomach,  460;  gastroptosis,  462;  idiopathic 
dilatation,  460;  motor  efficiency  In,  461; 
neurasthenic  symptoms,  463;  palpation  In, 
461;  treatment,  461. 

Abortion,  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
S6B;  In  small-pox,  58;  in  typhoid,  8. 

Abortive  typhoid,  20. 

Abscess,  cerebral,  1106;  from  foetid  bron- 
chitis, 169;  embolic  in  the  lungs,  274,  275; 
gastric,  432;  hepatic,  577  (see  also  Suf- 
PDBATivB  HBPA.TITI8);  In  acute  peritonitis, 
527,  528;  In  erysipelas,  65;  in  glanders,  126; 
In  glossitis,  388;  in  laryngeal  perichondritis, 
146;  In  pericarditis,  806;  In  peripleuritis, 
296;  In  plague,  109;  In  septic  and  pysemic 
diseases,  118;  In  small-poz,  58;  in  suppura- 
tive parotitis,  391;  in  typhlitis  and  perl- 
typhlitis,  485;  of  the  brain,  1106;  para- 
nephritic, 641;  peritoneal,  434;  pulmonary, 
from  pneumonia,  221,  222;  renal,  041,  642, 
K>5;  retropharyngeal,  403;  subphrenic,  438; 
tonsillar  and  peritonsillar,  306;  worm,  510. 

Absorptive  powers  of  the  stomach,  tests  of, 
421. 

Accessory  nerve,  spasm  of,  878. 

Accident  neuroses.   See  Traumatic  Neuroses. 

Acetonemia.    See  Diabetic  Coma. 

Acetone  test,  754. 

Achlllodynla,  £21. 

Achlorhydria,  452. 

Acholia,  569. 

Achromatopsia,  hysterical,  1176. 

Achylia  gastrlca.  Sco  Anomalies  of  Secre- 
tion OF  Gastric  Juice. 

Acid  dyapepsin.  455. 

Acid  fumes,  1206. 

Acid  perspiration  In  articular  rheumatism. 
680. 

Acoustic  tract,  1089. 

Acromegaly,  902;  tuinor  of  brain  In,  903;  In 
diabetes  mellltus,  750. 

Acroparsesthesia,  822. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  302; 
77 


diagnosis  and  treatment,  803;  hemorrhage 
in,  3U3;  infection.  303. 

Acute  bulbar  myelitis,  1051. 

Acute  febrile  Jaundice,  542. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  565;  In 
typhoid,  12. 

Addison's  disease,  650;  setlology  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  of,  650;  aneemia  in,  652; 
course  and  termination  of,  653:  pigmen- 
tation In,  6^1;  symptomatology,  662; 
treatment,  653;  tuberculosis  of  adrenals, 
651. 

Adenia.    See  Pseudo-leukemia. 

Adenitis,  inguinal,  108. 

Adenitis,  in  plague,  109. 

Adenoid  growths  in  pharynx,  401. 

Adiposis  dolorosa,  902. 

.Sgopbony,  in  pleurisy,  287. 

Agaric,  red.    See  Mushroom  Poisoning. 

Agaricine  in  night-sweats,  260. 

Agoraphobia,  1194. 

Agraphia,  1081. 

Akinesia  algora,  1178. 

Albuminuria,  589. 

Albuminuria,  in  croupous  pneumonia,  215; 
in  small-pox,  58;  in  typhoid,  19. 

Alcohol,  in  chronic  gastritis.  425,  430;  in  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  556;  In  nephritis,  606, 
613. 

Alcohol  poisoning,  1209. 

Alcoholic  Insanity.  1210;  paralysis,  893;  poly- 
neuritis. 889-893. 

Alcoholic  stimulants,  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
22."! :  in  Interstitial  myocarditis.  344-340;  In 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  257;  In  yellow  fever. 
100. 

Alcoholism,  chronic,  1209:  effecrt  of.  In  pri- 
mary weakness  of  myocardium,  352:  In 
artcrlo-sclerosls.  370;  In  contracted  kidney, 
«2«:  In  diabetes  mellltus,  750,  751. 

Alexia.  1081. 

AlknlliK"  carbonates  In  gastric  ulcer,  441. 

Allochtrla,   791. 

Allorliythmla.  328. 

Alopecia  In  small-pox,  56. 

Alveolar  ectasls.  See  Pi.t.monart  Euphy- 
skma. 

Amanita.    See  Musuroom  Poisoning. 

Amaurosis,  uramlc,  599. 
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Amblyoplu  in  chronic  nei)liritii>,  022. 

Amiuiiu.  lOSO. 

Aniinoula  poiHonlng.  1*^7. 

Atnuiouic  urate  cr>'stuli<,  <3(K>. 

Amnesia,  1078;  ngrupbic,  1U81. 

Amu'ba  coli  in  dysentery,  81-t<4. 

Amplioric  rt-npiration  in  tuberculosiii,  243. 

Aiuusia,  lUbl. 

Aiiiyl  nitrite,  in  ciiniiac  ueumse^i,  35ti;  in 
epilepsy,  ll.';!,  1152;  in  interstitial  uiyocar- 
dltiK.  'Mo. 

Auiyluid  diseases  in  pbtbisis,  2.'K). 

Amyluld  Idduey.  liSTi;  lutiology  uf,  U3o;  clini- 
cal liistury,  U37;  degeneratlun  in  other 
Orleans  in,  U39:  dropsy  in,  (ki-S;  patholoKical 
anatomy,  ijun:  predisposing  conditions,  (ja»i; 
proifuoxls.  diagnosis,  and  tn'atuieut,  ti-'JO; 
urine  in.  tvlT.  (t'J.s,  «;U). 

Amyloid  llv»'r,  .V^t:  diagnosis.  ."»*«.>;  fatty  liver, 

'iSIK 

Aniyoiropliic  iatfral  sclerosis,  iisti;  ictiology 
ami  pathological  anatomy  of.  *JS«i:  atrophy 
of  muscle  in.  I>b7,  (XsS;  clinical  history,  USS; 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  (KMi; 
gait  in,  1R>U;  respiratory  disturbances,  *M0; 
tendon  relieves  in,  lis(i. 

Aiiiemia,  TUS;  baths  in.  71b;  bbHiil  in.  71(S; 
cardiac  murmnrs  in,  713.  715;  clusslfieation 
and  {I'liology  of.  7t.is:  <-linii-al  history  of 
fhlonisis,  714:  diagnosis  ami  prognosis,  7H5; 
faity  ilcg<>neratlon  in.  714;  fnmi  arsi-nic. 
711:  |K-rnicious  form,  710  (see  also  711>»: 
pulse  in.  71.'{;  relation  lo  iron  snt)ply,  710; 
symptomatology  of,  711;  treatment,  717; 
iirlue  in,  714. 

.\na>niln.  cerebral.  lOOl:  in  Addison's  disease. 
t»r»2;  in  gastric  ulcer,  430;  in  pulmonary 
tubi-rctilosls,  247. 

.\n:i'Mil:i.  iirogn-ssjic  piTui<loiis.  71V»:  blood 
in.  T2i:  liiin'-niiUTow  in.  "I'l,  ~-:\:  dellniiion 
and  ii'liology.  7Ht:  dla::uiisls.  72.">:  digestive 
oriiiins  in.  72;!;  frvcr  In.  72."i:  gi-ni-ral  cotirM-. 
duration,   and   iirominsj!.,   725:   liieniorrhagcs 


liatliology,     72ii;     rt-- 
■22;    syniiiionK,    721: 


1175  117i 


trciit- 


al" 


in.    721;    retinal,    722 

spifatory    syniptonis. 

treatment.  7::<i. 
.Vn:i-si  liesia.   cnl  aiiei>n>>. 

nient.  S03. 
Atiii-.^tliesla.   liy^tcrlial, 
Aiia-sihfsia   of  the   trigeniinns,    Hi2   incc 

insi;.\si:.s  111-  Tin:  Xi;kvi.ii.s  System^ 
Analgesia,  In  liysieriii.  1175:  In  syringomyelia, 

liCIl. 
Anasarca.  In  scarlet  fever,  43;  in  cirrhosis  of 

llie  liver.  5,'i!t. 
Aneliyli>sls  in  arthritis  deformans,  tts'.i. 
Aiiehylftstoma,     720;    duodenale     isee     I.ntks- 

TINAI.    I'.\K.VSITKS).    51S. 

Aneurism.  <'anllac,  341;  dissecting.  3-w;  mil- 
iary, in  cerebral  ha'inorrli.age,  lnJK). 

Aneurism  of  the  abdrmdual  aorta.  37i). 

Aneurism,  "f  thoracic  aorla.  .'{74:  a>tiology  iiiid 
pathological  anatomy  of,  374:  auscultation 
In.  376;  cardiac  hypertrophy  in.  .'>7(i;  clinical 
■ymptoms,  375;  course?  and  termluatlon  of. 
877;  diagnosis  and  treaim-'iii.  37'S;  dyspno-a 
In,  377;  gnlvano-pnnj'tnre  In.  .'{79;  hft>mor- 
tbagen  In,  377;  physical  signs,  375;  Roentgen 


ruyii,  use  in,  370;  seqiieUe.  376;  syphilis  a» 
cause  of,   374:   venous  signs.   3T7. 

Aneurism,  of  the  trunlc  of  innominate.  379:  uf 
the  other  vessels.  3b0. 

Angina  Ludovlci,  3t«2. 

Angina  pectoris.  327,  343,  355. 

Angioneurotic  oedema.  WO. 

Anicle  clonus,  948.  1<3»J,  117i). 

Anorexia,  in  achyliu  gastrloa,  vtc.  452.  454:  Id 
acute  gastric  catarrh.  4:Si;  in  chuleRi,  .>T. 
t>S;  in  chronic  gastritis.  42S.  432;  in  iUi>ii- 
tberia,  7u;  in  erysipelas.  1^4;  in  reiaii¥in; 
fever,  34;  in  small-pox.  55. 

Anosmia  and  hyperosmlu.  S27. 

Antbracosis  puimonum,  271. 

Anthrax.  127;  bacillus  autbrncis.  127,  12>.  I3l>: 
clinical  history,  120;  convulsions  in.  12V: 
fever  in.  12i);  infection,  1^>;  inocaiatkHL 
127-l.'ti);  intestinal.  12l>:  in  animals.  127.  1:^: 
malignant  pustule,  121);  pattaolog}'.  dia^v- 
»is.  and  treatment,  13U:  pulmonary,  VM. 

Autipyrine,  In  articular  rheumatism.  iNi:  In 
erysipelas.  07;  in  migraine.  907:  in  neu- 
ralgia, SuO;  in  scarlet  fever,  47;  in  seiitk 
and  i)ya*mic  diseases.  122;  in  small-pux.  *ti: 
in  typhoid.  20. 

Antitoxine.  in  dl|>htberia.  74:  in  plague.  111. 

Anuria,  in  acute  nephritis.  *JlRt;  in  cholera.  Hi: 
in  Jaundice.  542. 

Aorta,  narrowing  of,  3S0;  rupture  of.  S».i:  ■li^• 
.si>eting  uneurl.«m.  StiO;  biemorrhage  in.  .>"■ 

-Vortic  stenosis.  320. 

Apex  catarrh.  101. 

Aphasia  and  allied  conditions,  1077;  agrfiphli. 
alexia,  and  amnesia.  lOSl:  amimia.  K*i": 
amnctjic.  1077;  anatomical  changes  ihvot 
ring  In,  1081;  ataxic,  107S;  Dej«»rine's  ue*s 
on.  Iii.s2:  monophasia  and  paraphasi.i.  li'Tl): 
from  cerebral  emlnilism.  Il0.'>:  in  hjiu:": 
rhagic  polymi-nlngltis,  lo54. 

Aphonia,  hy.steiical.  152,  117.S;  iu  biryu^rtal 
'•aiiMTli.  141:  in  paralysis  of  the  laryugvil 
museh-s.  151:  iu  tuberculosis  of  the  laryui. 
lis. 

-Vpliih.-*'.  nednar's.  ."kW  See  also  AruTH  '.* 
Stomatitis. 

Aiihihous  stoniatltls.  ',iyT>:  Bednar's  miiL'L.*. 
.■►v5:  relation  to  thrush,  ri'si;  treaTia-rnt. 
;^5:  ulceration  In.  :►<>,  :{so. 

Ajilasla    of   the  lungs   in   lcyi>ho5C«.illosts.    S" 

IMl.MuXAHY     ATELK"T.\.SIS. 

Ai>oplectlc  cyst,  Hr.il. 

Apoplexy,  meningeal,  01b:  spinal.  irJJ". 

.Vppendicitis,  4S2. 

At-.-  (|e  cerrle.  Usii. 

Arliythnilc  pul.se.  314.  ;t2.S  :'.42. 

.Vrseiili'.  In  ana'inia  and  dilnro.sls.  711.  71'.'.  i: 
anlirltis  deforniaii>.  onn;  in  cliorea.  11" 
In  leukaMuia.  732:  In  malaria.  I'd.  '■- 
puhnouiiry  tuberculosis.  2.">4;  in  p»ri:<l' 
leukiemla.  735. 

Arsenical  paralysis.  .^75;  i>olsoning.  12"i<:  ri- 
«ienibl."Mice  to  cholera.  91. 

ArtiTio  selerosis,  ;>7o:  letiolo^y  of.  37o:  :'l'--' 
luillsni  In.  .370:  atheroma.  370;  ath»>r"r..' 
loijs  ulcers,  371 :  cardiac  hypertrophy  in.  o^J. 
,".73:  et-rebral  haMuorrhage  in.  373:  clinl-j; 
symptoms,   372:   gaiicrenv    in.   373.   .174:  ';. 
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termlttent  claudication  In,  373;  pathological 
anatomy  of,  371:  predisposition,  370;  pulse, 
372;  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  374;  with 
nephritis,  370;  in  myocarditis,  341. 

Arthralifia  in  lead  pol»oning,  1208. 

Arthritis  deformans,  688;  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  676. 

Arthrogryposis,  881. 

Arthropathy,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  974;  in  syriugo- 
myelia,  1031. 

Articular  neuroses,  821. 

Ascaris  lumbrlcoides.    See  Intestinal  Paka- 

SITES. 

AHceuding  sijlnal  paralysis,  acute  (so-called), 
1U21;  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  1023:  general 
symptomatology,  1022;  pathological  anat- 
omy and  pathogenesis,  1023:  treatment,  1024. 

Ascites,  533;  chylous,  334;  differential  dlag- 
uohIs,  534;  percussion  in.  533,  534;  respira- 
tion in,  533;  tupping  In,  535;  treatment,  534; 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  558,  560.  .'>62. 

Asiatic  cholera,  85. 

Asphyxia  stage  of  cholera,  91. 

Aspiration  in  pleurisy,  293. 

Associated  movements,  in  encephalitis  of 
children.  1112;  in  hemiplegia,  1100,  1112;  in 
paralysl.^,  837. 

Astasia,  1178. 

Asthenia  in  Addison's  disease,  <S52. 

Asthenic  l>iill)ur  paralysis,   1046. 

Asthenic  pneumonia,  220,  223. 

Asthenopia,  neurasthenic,  1105. 

Asthma,  bronchial,  181:  Curschmann's  spirals 
in.  184:  diagnosis,  185:  doflnltion  and  cause 
of.  181:  dyspncpa  In,  181,  183:  expectoration 
In.  184;  iodide  of  potassium  in,  186;  pro- 
dromata,  183:  retlox.  182;  symptoms  and 
course,  1>«3;  treatment.  18<5. 

Asthma,  humidum,  164;  hysterical,  185; 
nephritic,  630;  thymic,  see  Spasm  of  the 
Glottis. 

Asthma  crystals.  184:  in  chronic  bronchitis,  163. 

Asthmatic-  bronchiolitis,  see  Asthma;  pueu- 
moultt,  220,  223. 

Ataxia.  837;  acute,  curable,  see  Multiple 
XEtniTis;  alcoholic,  803.  894;  after  small- 
pox, 58:  cerebellar,  108»];  forced  movements 
and  positions  in  cerebellar,  1087:  hereditary 
cerebellar.  984;  hereditary  Juvenile,  9S1: 
locomotor,  see  Tares  Dorsalis;  in  multiple 
sclerosis.  955:  In  myelitis.  947;  In  poly- 
neuritis. 890,  892. 

Ataxic  aphasia,  1078. 

Ataxic  paraplegia,  1011. 

Atelectasis,  lobular.  233:  pulmonary,  195. 

Atheroma  of  the  vessels.    See  AnTE«io-8»'LE- 

ROSIS. 

Athetosis.  836.  1161:  movements  of,  lUtl: 
symjuomatic  and  Idiopathic  forms,  1102. 

Athrepsla  in  intestinal  catarrh  of  children, 
479. 

Atony  of  the  stomach.  460. 

Atrophy,  granular,  of  the  kidney.  625;  neu- 
rotic muscular.  996:  of  facial  muscles.  1003: 
of  Interossel.  8«',8;  of  lips.  KMO;  of  the  liver, 
579:  of  liver  (acute  yellow).  565:  of  mucous 
membranes  in  chronic  bronchitis,  16,3:  of 
muscles    in    progressive    bulbar    paralysis, 


1040:  of  pancreas,  585;  of  small  muscles  of 
hand,  992;  spinal  progressive  muscular,  990. 

Atropine  for  salivation,  1044;  in  acid  dys- 
pepsia. 459;  in  neuralgia.  809;  in  paralysis 
agitans,  1160;  poisoning,  1211. 

Aura,  epileptic,  1143. 

Babinski  reflex,  839.  940.  989,  1006. 

Bacilli  anthracis,  127,  128.  130;  icteroides.  104; 
of  cholera,  65;  of  glanders,  125;  of  influenza, 
77:  of  tuberculosis,  227,  228,  231,  232,  234, 
240.  489:  pestis  bubonicae,  107,  108;  smegma, 
633:  typhoid.  1. 

Bacillus  of  tetanus.  1165. 

Bacteria,  diphtheritic,  68,  69.  71,  73;  in  acute 
catarrh  of  trachea  and  bronchi,  157-159:  in 
(futarrhal  pneumonia,  200;  in  cystitis,  668. 
669:  in  endocarditis.  304;  In  foetid  bron- 
chitis, 167;  in  peritonitis,  521;  in  pleurisy, 
281,  290;  in  pulmonary  gangrene,  268:  in 
purulent  nephritis,  640;  in  sore  throat,  394: 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  553,  554;  in  variola. 

Bacterium  coii  commune,  544.  548. 

Balanitis  in  diabetes  mellitus,  757. 

Balneo-therapeutlcs.ln  typhoid.  24.  25. 

Barlow's  disease.  743. 

Basilar  artery,  thrombosis  of.  1050. 

Basilar  meningitis.  See  Tcherct'lar  Menin- 
gitis. 

Basedow's  disease.  See  Exophthalmic 
Goitre. 

Baths,  in  acute  nephritl.s.  615.  617;  In  aniemia 
and  chlorosis,  710:  In  arthritis  deformans. 
61W,  ♦j94:  in  bronchial  catarrh,  161,  162:  in 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  350;  In  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, 204:  In  cerel>ro-splnat  meningitis,  116; 
in  croupous  pneumonia,  224,  220;  In  heart 
disease.  335:  In  muscular  rheumatism,  697: 
in  myelitis,  952:  in  polyneuritis,  892;  In  pul- 
monary atelectasis,  197;  in  scarlet  fever,  47: 
in  smallpox.  61.  62:  In  tabes  dorsalis,  980; 
In  typhoid,  24:  in  typhus,  33;  in  yellow 
fever.  106. 

Bednar's  aphthfe,  385. 

Bedsores,  in  ceretiral  hjemorrhage,  IKK);  In 
sin.'dl-pox,  58:  in  typhoid,  23. 

Belladonna  poisonlmr.  1211:  In  enuresis,  674. 

Bell's  palsy.    See  Facial  Paralysis. 

Benzine  in  trichinosis,  1.34. 

Berl-berl.    See  T2ni»emio  Multiple  Neuritis. 

Bile  du<'is.  cancer  of.  572;  diseases  of,  7>3n. 

Bllharzia  hn^niatobin.  <M6. 

Biliary  ciilc.'ull.  543:  a'tlology  of,  343:  anatomi- 
cal and  cllnleai  results  of.  .545:  bac1«'rlum 
coll  coinniune,  .544;  biliary  colic,  .")46: 
causes  of  colic  in,  .'►47:  changes  in  gall  blad- 
der. .547:  chemical  and  physical  propiTties 
of,  .545;  cholelithiasis.  .544;  composition 
of.  ."43;  diagnosis,  .549:  hepatic  calculi, 
545;  narcotics  In,  .551.  552;  occurrence.  .545: 
predisposition,  .544:  prognosis,  .5.50:  setpielie, 
549:  sex.  influence  of,  544:  treatment,  551. 

Biliary  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
562. 

Bilious  pneumonia,  210. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  poisoning,  1210. 

Bitter  almond  poisoning,  1210. 
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Black  death.    See  Plague. 

Black  small-pox,  59. 

Black  Tomit  In  yellow  fever,  105,  106. 

Bladder,  cancer  of,  672;  diseases  of,  654;  Irri- 
gation of,  in  cystitis,  671,  672. 

Bladder,  new  growths  In,  672;  cancer  of,  672; 
cystoscopy  In,  672;  papilloma  of,  672. 

Bleeders.    See  Hjeuophilia. 

Blennorrhoea,  bronchial,  164. 

Blepharospasm,  877. 

Blood  and  tissue  metamorphosis,  diseases 
affecting,  708. 

Blood  changes,  in  cholera,  90;  in  typhoid,  18: 
corpuscles  in  urine,  594;  -fluke,  646;  In 
ansemla  and  chlorosis,  716,  724;  In  gastric 
contents,  422;  in  heemoglobimemia,  737;  In 
leuksemla,  729;  in  malarial  diseases,  94;  in 
relapsing  fever,  33;  In  septic  and  pyaemlc 
diseases,  120;  in  trichinosis,  133. 

Blue  vitriol  poisoning,  1208. 

Bone-marrow,  in  leuksemla,  728;  In  pernicious 
anaemia,  721. 

Bones,  affection  of.  In  typhoid,  19. 

Borborygml  in  Intestinal  catarrh,  470. 

Bothriocephalus  latus,  511. 

BOttger's  test  for  sugar,  753. 

Botullsmus,  1212. 

Bradycardia  from  scarlet  fever,  45. 

Brain,  abscess  of,  1106  (see  also  Bbain,  In- 
flammation' OF). 

Brain,  disturbances  of  circulation  in,  1066; 
anaemia,  1066;  hyperiemla,  1067;  syncope, 
1066. 

Brain,  embolism  and  thrombosis,  1103; 
fetiology  and  pathology,  1103;  aphasia  in, 
1105;  clinical  history,  1104;  diagnosis,  1106. 

Brain,  haemorrhage  of,  1089;  letiology,  1089; 
acute  malignant  decubitus,  1100;  apoplectic 
cyst,  1091;  associated  movements.  1100: 
clinlenl  history,  1001;  diagnosis.  1101;  func- 
tional disturbances,  1094,  1095;  hemiplegia 
In,  1095.  1097,  1098,  1100;  miliary  aneurisms 
in,  lOJK);  muscular  atrophy  In,  1101;  pa- 
thology of,  1091;  prodroinata,  1092;  prog- 
nosis and  treatmont,  1102:  reflexes  in,  1096; 
symi)toms,  101»4.  1095;  urine  In,  1094. 

Brain,  haemorrhage  of,  In  arteriosclerosis, 
373. 

Brain,  hydatids  of,  1124. 

Brain,  hyperaffmla  of,  10<>fi. 

Brain,  lillopathio  softening  of,  1110. 

Brain,   Inllnmmntlon  of,   IIW):  ajtiology.  1106;    i 
aphaslo  disturbances.  1109;  clinical  history,    | 
1108;    diagnosis,    1109:    general    and    focal 
symptoms,   1108;    Infection,    110<!;   pathology 
of,    1107:   treatment,    1110.    (See   also  acute    i 
anil    chronic    encejihalitls,    1110:    acute    en- 
ceplialitls  of  children,  1111:  cerebral  pnraly-    ■ 
sis   of    ehlldren,    1111:    curjible    form    of    cm-    I 
oephalltls,    1110:    diffuse    ferel>ral    sehTosls. 
1110:  Idiopathic  softening  of  the  brain,  1110.)    | 

Hrain.  lesions  In.  topical  diagnosis  of,  10f!.S.  I 

nrain.  nniltlple  sclerosis  of,  !tr»4. 

Brain,  sclorosls  of,  dirfiise,  1110.  i 

Hrnin.   syniploiiis  in  tabes  ilorsalis.  OTii.  i 

Br.iln.  syphilis  of,  1125:  jptlology  of.  1125: 
arteries  in.  112t>.  1127:  basal  cerebral  syph- 
ilis,   1127;    clinical    history.    1127:    complica- 


tions, 1128;  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment, 1128;  formation  of  syphiloma.  1127; 
pathology  of,  1126;  symptoms,  1127. 

Brain,  tumors  of,  1115;  aetiology.  1115; 
cystlcercl  in,  1125;  epileptiform  convni- 
sions,  1118:  general  course  and  diagnosis, 
1122;  general  symptoms,  1117;  glioma, 
1116;  gumma  and  solitary  tubercle,  1116; 
hydatids  of  the  brain,  1124;  location  of 
tumor  and  focal  symptoms,  1119-1122; 
optic  neuritis,  1118;  prognosis,  1123: 
psammoma,  1116;  sarcoma  and  cardnooia, 
1116;  treatment,  1124;  tubercular  growths 
in,  1124;  varieties  of,  1116. 

Brand's  method  in  typhoid,  24. 

Brlght's  disease.    See  Nephbitis. 

Bromide  of  sodium  in  gastroxynsis.  4<S0. 

Bromides,  in  chorea,  1156:  In  epilepsy,  1149. 

Bromine  poisoning,  1207. 

Bromlsm,  1207. 

Bronchial  dilatation.  See  Bbonchiectasis. 
176. 

Bronchial  rftles,  159. 

Bronchial  stenosis.  181. 

Bronchiectasis.  167;  cylindrical,  176:  expecto- 
ration in,  178;  pulmonary  haemorrhages  in, 
179;  r&les  in.  177;  relation  to  tuberculosis, 
178,  179;  saccular,  177;  terminal  phalanges 
thickened  In.  179;  treatment,  179. 

Bronchiolitis,  exudative.    See  Asthma. 

Bronchitis,  acute,  156;  aetiology,  156:  bac- 
teria in.  157,  159;  baths,  161;  bronchial 
catarrh,  156:  capillary  bronchitis.  160; 
catarrh  of  the  flner  bronchi,  160;  cough  in. 
158;  diagnosis  and  treatment,  161:  expecto- 
ration of,  158:  fever  in,  159;  infectious 
causes  and  irritating  inhalations,  157: 
milder  forms  of,  159;  pains  in,  1.58:  physical 
examination  in.  158;  predisposition  to,  157; 
rflles  and  rhonci  in,  159;  respiration  In.  160; 
secondary  bronchitis,  157;  severer  febrile 
forms  of,  159;  symptoms,  1.57:  tracheitis.  1.57. 

Rronchltis,  chronic,  162;  setlology  of,  162: 
asthma  humiduni,  164:  atrophy  of  mucous 
membranes  in,  163:  bronchial  blennorrhrea 
In,  164:  chrouic  bronchial  catarrh,  162: 
course  of  the  disease,  164:  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment.  1(J5;  dry  chronic 
catarrh  in,  104;  emphysema  of  lungs  In, 
162;  expectoration  of.  163.  164;  In  renal  dis- 
eases, 162:  noxious  Inhulatinns,  effect  of. 
Iti2:  pathological  anatomy  of,  Hi3:  physical 
examination  In,  103:  rftles  in,  1(53:  serous 
broiichorrha?a,  1G4. 

Bronchitis,  crotipou.s,  170:  wtiology  of,  170: 
casts  of  bronchi,  171:  chronic  form  of,  171; 
dyspnira  in,  170,  171;  in  typhoid.  170: 
pathological  anatomy  of.  171:  prognosis,  ITl; 
spirals  In  spntnm,  171:  symptoms  aud 
course,  170:  treatment,  172. 

Bronchitis,  fibrinous.  See  Bronchitis. 
rnot:pors. 

Bronchitis,  foetid,  167;  a»tiology  of,  167:  ana- 
tomical changes,  symptoms  and  course  of. 
107:  bacteria  of.  167:  bronchiectasis,  lt>": 
DIttrlch's  plugs,  168:  expectoration,  1'>T; 
fatty  acid  crystals,  108:  fever  In,  167:  can 
greue  in,  168,  169;  inh.ilatlons  in.  170:  imk'h 
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monla,  1(SS;  sputum  of,  16S:  symptoms,  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  und  treatment,  109. 

Bronchitis,  in  glanders,  126;  in  erysipelas,  66; 
in  relapsing  fever,  34;  secondary,  157. 

Broncliitis,  putrid.    See  BnoKCHiTis. 

Broncho-pneumonia.  See  Pxeumonia.  Ca- 
tarrhal. 

Bronchophony,  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  203- 
212;  in  pleurisy,  287. 

Bronchorrhoea,  serous,  164. 

Bronzed  skin.    See  Addison's  Disease. 

Brown  induration  of  the  lungs,  275:  cells  of 
heart  disease,  176;  dyspnoea  in,  276:  sputum 
in,  276. 

Bruit.    See  Murmurs. 

Bubonic  plague.    See  Plague.  ■ 

Bulbar  paralysis,  acute  and  apoplectiform, 
1048;  chronic  and  asthenic,  1045. 

Bnibar  paralysis,  progressive,  1039;  letiology 
and  clinical  history  of,  1039;  diagnosis,  1043; 
muscular  atrophy  in,  1040:  pathology  of, 
1042;  prognosis  and  treatment,  1044;  saliva- 
tion In.  1041. 

Bulbous  pulse,  332. 

Butyl  chloral  in  neuralgia  of  trigeminus,  813. 

Cachexia,  chronic  malarial.  09;  in  dysentery, 
83;  strumiprlva,  901,  913. 

Cecum,  inflammation  of.  See  Txfhlitis 
and  Perityphlitis. 

Caffeine  In  valvular  heart  dlsense,  337. 

Caisson  disease.  932. 

Calculi,  biliary,  543;  fsecal,  483:  intestinal. 
600:  pancreatic,  587;  renal,  567.  568. 

Calomel,  in  cardiac  dropsy,  .^38;  in  cholera 
morbus,  477;  in  dysentery,  83:  In  Intestinal 
catarrh,  481;  In  relapsing  fever,  38;  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  1064:  in  typhoid  fever,  23. 

Camp  fever,  31. 

Camphorated  oil  in  typhoid,  28. 

Cancer,  colloid,  445;  of  the  intestines,  401;  of 
the  small  Intestines,  492. 

Cancer  of  the  ciecnm,  492. 

Cancer,  of  the  colon.  492;  of  the  kidney,  644; 
of  the  larynx,  156. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  and  bile  ducts,  .^72; 
tetloiogy  and  pathology  of,  .">72:  clinical  his- 
tory, 573:  diagnosis,  r>73,  574:  histological 
structure  of,  573:  jaundice  In.  574:  melanotic 
sarcoma,  574;  palpation  and  percussion  In, 
573;  relation  to  biliary  calonll.  .573 ;  syphilitic 
growths,  574;  tumors  In,  7>~S. 

Cancer  of  the  lungs,  270:  expectoration  of, 
277;  sequelae,  278. 

Cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  412;  letiology  and 
pathology  of,  412;  clinical  history,  414;  gan- 
grene, pulmonary.  In,  41.'?.  414:  proKUOsls  and 
treatment,  414:  symptoms  and  oonipllcn- 
tions,  413:  termination,  414;  ulconitlou  of. 
413. 

Cancer  of  the  pancreas,  .'>.St;. 

Cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  ."t3.">:  colloid  cancer 
of,  535,  .530;  diagnosis.  530:  Inflammation  in. 
536:  miliary  carcinosis,  ."(.3r,:  symptoms  ami 
treatment,  536. 

Cancer  of  the  pleura.  :iOO. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach,  444:  n^tlolojiy  of.  444; 
blood   In,   448;   diagnosis.   44!):    past  lie   con- 


tents in,  447;  hepatic  growths  in,  448;  palpa- 
tion and  percussion  in,  446;  pathology  of, 
445;  sarcliue  in,  446;  treatment,  451;  ulcera- 
tion In,  445. 

Cancer  of  the  vertebrw,  941. 

Cancrum  oris.    See  Noma. 

Cantharides  as  cause  of  cystitis,  668. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  160;  congestion  in  yellow 
fever.  105,  106. 

Carbolic  acid.  In  erysipelas,  67;  in  foetid  bron- 
chitis, 170;  in  scarlet  fever,  47;  in  typhoid, 
28;  poisoning,  1211. 

Carbolic  mask.  170,  270. 

Carbon  in  the  lungs.  271. 

Carbonates  of  llthia  and  soda  in  nephro- 
lithiasis. 661. 

Carbonic  oxide  gas  poisoning.  1210. 

Cardiac  neuroses,  355;  angina  pectoris,  355, 
356;  cardiac  neuralgia,  355;  nervous  palpita- 
tion, 356:  prognosis  and  treatment,  357; 
pulse  in,  S55;  stenocardia,  355;  tachycardia, 
357. 

Cardlalgia,  in  gastritis,  426;  in  gastric  nicer, 
435. 

Caries  of  vertebrae,  934. 

Casts  of  the  bronchi  in  croupous  bronchitis, 
171,  210. 

Casts,  urinary,  ."592,  593. 

Catalepsy.  1170;  ansesthesia  in,  1171;  progno- 
sis and  treatment.  1171;  relation  to  hys- 
teria, 1171. 

Catarrh,  of  bronchi,  156;  gastric,  422:  intes- 
tinal, 468;  laryngeal,  140;  of  trachea.  156; 
vesical,  see  Cvstitis. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  383. 

Catarrhal  Jaundice,  5.36. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia,  199. 

Catarrhal  sore  throat,  395. 

Catarrhal  stomatitis,  382. 

Caustic  potash  or  soda  poisoning,  1207. 

Cephalalgia.    See  Habitual  Headache. 

Cephollc  cry  of  children  in  tubercular  menin- 
gitis. 10t13. 

Cephalic  tetanus.  1167. 

Cerebellar  ataxia,  hereditary,  984;  and  ver- 
tigo, 1080. 

CerebelUini.  1086:  forced  movements  and  posi- 
tions, 1087. 

Cerebellum,  tumors  of,  1121. 

Cerebral  diseases.  localization  of,  1068. 

Cerehro-spinal  fever.  See  Meninoitis,  Cere- 
nno-snxAL. 

Cervlco-brachlal  nonralgl.n.  Kt4. 

Cestodes,  TiOS. 

Chttlleosls  pnlmonnm.  271. 

Charbon.    Sec  Mauonant  Pistule. 

Charcot's  crystals.  1S4:  In  lonka?nila,  728. 

Cheese,  poisoning  from,  121,1. 

Cheync-Stokes.    breathing    In    heart    disease, 

(.'hi<-ken  pox.     See  Varhem.a. 
('lnch<mlsm  In  ntalarlal  diseases,  102. 
("hloral  ninldc  In  heart  diseases.  3.38.  356. 
Chloral  liyili-ate  In  heart  disease.  .'?.*W. 
Clilorato   of    potassium.    In    cystitis.    671:    in 

gcnlto-tirlnary  tuberculosis.  664. 
Chlorine  ;:as  poisoning,  1207. 
Cbloroform  In  hydrophobia.  124. 
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Chloroform  poisoning,  1210. 

Chlorosis,  708. 

Choked  disk,  in  cerebral  syphillii.  1127:  In 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  113S:  in  tumor  of 
brain,  1118. 

Cholsemia,  569. 

Cholelithiasis.    See  Biliauy  Calculi. 

Cholera,  85;  abdomen  in,  88;  absorption  Im- 
paired, 93;  anorexia  in.  87,  88;  blood  in,  90; 
catarrhal  Inflammation  In,  90,  91.  sicca,  88; 
typhoid,  89;  choleraic  dlarrhcea.  87;  choler- 
ine, 87;  circulatory  system  in.  88;  clinical 
history,  87;  comma  bacillus,  85;  complica- 
tions, 91;  dejections  of,  88:  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, prophylaxis,  and  treatment,  91:  diet, 
92;  disinfection  in,  91.  92;  history,  85; 
immunity,  87;  in  animals,  8G;  Infection.  86; 
mortality.  91;  muscular  cramp  In,  89;  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  89:  pathology  and  patho- 
genesis, 90;  Peyer's  patches  in,  00:  predis- 
posing causes,  87:  relation  to  ground  water. 
87;  temperature  in,  88:  urine  in.  87,  89. 

Cholera  infantum.    See  Cholera  Morbcs. 

Cholera  morbus,  475:  diagnosis,  470;  fever  in, 
476;  Infection.  475;  symptoms,  475:  tem- 
perature In.  470;  treatment.  477. 

Cholera  nostras.    See  Cholera  Morbus. 

Cholera  sicca.  88. 

Cholitis,  chronic,  from  dysentery.  83. 

Chorditls,  tuberosa,  143. 

Chorea,  1152;  setiology,  1152;  causation,  1152; 
chronic  hereditary.  1156;  clinical  history, 
1153:  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment, 
1154;  electrical,  1156:  hydrotherapeutics  and 
electricity  in.  115(»;  motor  disturbauees,  1153. 
1154;  nature  of  the  disease.  115.');  tendency 
to  valvular  cardiac  disease,  1154. 

Chorea,  chronic  hereditary.  11.56;  Hunting- 
ton's. 1150. 

riiorea.   post-honilpleglc.   1100. 

Chyluria.  H4*i. 

Cicatricial  ccmtractlou  of  the  sfoninch.  434- 
4:v<. 

Cirrhosis,  biliary.  50-2. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  5."t:  n'tiolovy  and 
pjitholojr.v  of.  5."(:  ascites  in.  .">S.  5<M'),  502; 
cerebral  symi»toius,  500:  clinli-al  history.  5.">7: 
diapnosis  and  pro<;nosls.  .">t>0:  diet  In.  .">01; 
hff>niorrhaKe  In,  .^,58;  infiuencc  <if  alcohol  in, 
550;  intestinal  symptoms.  .">.S:  spleen  In, 
.">S:  treatment.  .">01:  venous  stasis  in.  ">'. 

Clap-threads  In  cystitis.  070. 

Claudication,  inlcnulttent.  in  sclerosis.  .373. 

Clownismus.  11.^4. 

Coagulation  uecrrosls  in  sinnll-pox.  .">". 

CoccvRodynla,  S20. 

Colchiciini  in  jroiit,  770. 

Colfl  In  the  head.     See  ConvzA. 

fold  jiiiclc  in  measles.  T)'2:  in  typlioid.  20. 

Colii-water  treatment  In  e]illepsy.  ll.'io. 

Colic,  hepatic,  see  BiLi.vnv  Cai.cili:  In 
d.vsontery,  82;   inncons,  474. 

Colon,  cancer  of.  402:  clinical  symptoms,  401: 
sliape  of  fa»ces  in,  402:  nlcer.-itlon  In.  -101. 

Coma,  in  cholera.  00;  dialietlc.  ."S.  .")70: 
nrjrmic,  ."i07. 

Connnn  Imclllus,  S.".. 

Compensated   pyloric  st (Miosis.  4.S0. 


Compression   of  the   lungs.    See   Ptxmoxabt 

Atelectasis. 

Compression  of  medulla,  1052. 

Compression  of  spinal  cord,  934. 

Condurango  In  chronic  gastritis,  431. 

Conllne  poisoning,  1211. 

Conjunctivitis,  In  scrofula,  787;  from  measles. 
50. 

Constipation,  habitual.  493:  dejections  In.  497: 
Injections.  407.  498;  relation  to  neuras- 
thenia. 496:  treatment.  497. 

Constitutional  diseases,  708. 

Consumption,  of  the  larynx,  see  Turekcu- 
L08I8  OF  THE  Lakyxx;  pulmonory.  see 
Tuberculosis. 

Contagious  carbuncle.  See  Malignant  Pus- 
tule. 

Contractures,  hysterical.  1179;  law  of.  844. 

Convulsions,  epileptic  f«.  hysterical,  1188: 
epileptiform,  from  cerebral  tumor.  1118: 
hysterical  vs.  epileptic.  1188;  Infantile,  1151; 
In  cholera,  90;  In  h.vdrophobla.  123.  124:  In 
malarial  diseases.  98:  in  plague.  109. 

Copper  poisoning.  1208. 

Coprolalia  in  hysteria,  1187. 

Corpora  amylacea  in  tal>e8  dorsalls.  904. 

Corpulence.    See  Obesitt. 

Corrlgan's  pulse.  319. 

Corrosive  sublimate  poisoning.  1208. 

Corset  liver,  581. 

Cortex  cerebri,  motor  region  of,  1069. 

Coryza,  l.'tt:  dyspnoea  in.  136;  hay  fever.  135: 
headache.  136;  Infection,  135;  treatment. 
130:  cause  of  erysipelas,  64;  diphtheritic.  70: 
In  influenza.  78. 

Cough  in  bronchitis,  158:  In  tuberculosis, 
237. 

Cramps,  muscular,  in  cholera.  89.  90. 

Crcasote  in  foetid  bron(!hitis.  170;  in  Intes- 
tinal catarrh.  481:  in  tuberculosis  of  Innps. 
2.-i4. 

Cretinism.  901. 

Croup.    See  LurnrnEniA. 

Curare  In  hydrophobia.  124. 

Curschiuanirs  spirals,  ls4. 

Cyanosis  In  valvular  he:irt  disease,  if-3.  SS». 

Cynanche  contagiosa,  sec  I>iphtheria:  jjan- 
srenosa.  .*?92. 

C.vstlcercus  cellulosa?.  .iOt>:  in  tlie  brain.  122.'>: 
raccniosus,  510. 

Cystitis.  Ot>7:  j^tlolojry  of.  007:  bacteria  in.  »>l*. 
000:  cantharldes  In.  0»>S:  clinical  symptomsi. 
OtW;  infection.  007:  patliologtcal  anatomy, 
008:  treatment  and  prophylaxis.  670:  tirine 
In.  «)69. 

Cystitis  in  typhoid.  19. 

Cystoscopy.  072. 

Cysts,  apoplectic,  1091:  echiuococcus,  27.*: 
cchlnococens  of  the  kidney.  640:  in  larynx. 
I.'i."):  pancreatic.  580. 

Dandy  fever.    See  Deni'.ue. 
l»ecnbitns.  acute  malignant,   11(»0. 
Degeneration,  fatty,  in  antpmla.  714. 
Degeneration  of  muscles  and  nerves,  anatonil 

cal  changes  In.  849:  reaction  of.  84S-S.>f». 
Delirium.    In    cholera.    9t):    In    croupous   pneii 

nionla.  215;  in  erysipelas,  65:   in  smallpox. 
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ZS;  in  tubercular  meningitis,  1061;  tremens, 
1210. 

Delivery  paralyses,  809. 

Dementia,  paralytic  and  paretic,  1129. 

Dengue,  102;  setiology  and  pathology  of,  103; 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  103; 
prodromata,  symptoms  and  course  of,  103. 

Dentition,  anomalies  of,  392;  nervous  disturb- 
ances In,  393. 

Desquamation,  In  measles.  49;  In  scarlet  fever, 
42,  44. 

Diabetes  Insipidus,  767;  clinical  history,  768; 
diagnosis,  769:  definition  and  aetiology,  767; 
post-mortem  appearances,  769:  treatment, 
770:  urine  in,  768. 

Diabetes  mellltus,  748;  abnormal  appetite  in, 
755;  acromegaly  in,  750;  alcoholism,  750; 
circulatory  symptoms  In,  756;  clinical  his- 
tory. 761;  coma  in,  758;  constitutional 
symptoms  In,  755;  cutaneous  affections  in, 
757:  definition  and  Ktiology  of.  748;  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  763;  diet  in,  763; 
digestive  symptoms  In.  755:  exercise  in,  766; 
genlto-urlnary  symptoms  In,  756;  glycosuria 
in.  749;  hereditary  Infiuence,  750;  kidneys 
and  liver  In.  760;  nature  of,  762;  nervous 
system  in,  757;  organs  of  special  sense  In, 
757;  oxybutyrlc  acid  in.  7.'>4;  pathological 
anatomy  and  hlsto-chemlstry  of.  759;  pruri- 
tus in,  757:  pulse  In,  756:  respiratory  symp- 
toms In,  756;  sources  of  sugar  and  variations 
in,  754;  sugar  tests  In,  752;  urine  In.  752; 
varieties,  course,  and  prognosis  of.  760. 

Diabetes  mellltus,  effect  on  gastric  Juice,  4.~>3; 
relation  to  pulmonary  gangrene,  267. 

Diaphoresis  In  acute  nephritis,  615. 

Diaphragm,  clonic  spnsni  of,  882;  paralysis  of, 
871. 

Diarrhoea,  In  Intestinal  catarrh,  469:  In 
intestinal  tuberculosis.  4SJ>:  In  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  249:  in  typhoid,  10.  28:  In 
whooping-cough,  174:  septic,  121. 

Dicrotism  In  typhoid.  17. 

Diet,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach.  451:  In  catar- 
rhal Jaundice.  .''>41:  in  cholera.  92:  in  chronic 
gastritis.  429;  In  cirrhosis  of  liver.  561: 
in  croupous  pnouniouia,  226:  In  diabetes  mel- 
lltus. 763;  In  diphtheria,  75;  In  dysentery, 
83:  in  gastric  ulcer.  441:  in  gout,  778:  In 
interstitial  myocarditis.  'M4:  in  intestinal 
catarrh.  474:  in  mensles.  .'>2:  in  nephro- 
lithiasis, 661;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
257:  In  scarlet  fever.  46:  In  symptomatic 
achylia.  4."»5;  In  typhoid,  2,3. 

Digitalis,  In  croupous  pneumonia.  225;  in  valv- 
ular heart  disease.  335:  poisoning.  1211. 

Diphtheria,  67:  n?tlology  and  gent>rul  pa- 
thology of.  67:  cardiac  weakness  In.  72: 
causes  of,  68:  cUnicnl  history.  69:  con- 
tagiousness. 69:  croup,  OS;  nsconding  croup. 
70:  false  croup,  141:  diagnosis.  73:  diph- 
theritic coryza.  70:  diphtheritic  paralysis, 
72;  In  animals.  69;  incubation.  60:  laryngeal. 
70:  micro-organisms  of.  68:  nephritis  In. 
72:  nervous  sequelte,  72;  of  the  external 
genitals.  72:  pharyngeal.  68:  pneumonia 
(lobular).  72;  prognosis  and  treatment.  74: 
prognosis   of   nervous   sequolre,    7;i:   prophy- 


laxis, 76;  relation  of  filth  to,  69;  scrum  In- 
jection and  treatment,  74;  sopor,  71:  source 
of  Infection,  69;  temperature  in.  70;  toxlnes. 
69,  71,  73;  tracheotomy  In,  69,  74,  76. 

Diphtheritic  ocular  paralysis,  857. 

Diplegia  facialis,  1045. 

Diplegia,  Infantile  spastic.  1012. 

Dlplococcl.  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  111; 
dlplococcus  pneumonlee.  205.  206,  208,  210, 
215,  219. 

Dlplococcl,  In  Influenza,  79;  in  pleurisy,  280; 
In  sore  throat,  394;  In  tuberculosis,  234. 

Dlplococcus  pneumoniae,  205. 

Disinfection,  in  cholera,  91;  In  plague,  108; 
In  smnll-pox,  60:  In  typhoid,  28;  In  yellow 
fever,  106;  of  sputum  in  foetid  bronchitis, 
170. 

DIttrlch's  plugs  In  foetid  bronchitis,  168. 

Diuretics,  in  acute  nephritis,  616;  In  pleurisy, 
292. 

Drinking  water  as  cause  of  typhoid,  2. 

Dropsy,  In  pulmonary  emphysema,  191;  of 
renal  disease.  594,  610,  617,  622,  638;  tho- 
racic, 299. 

Drunkard's  pneumonia,  218. 

Dublnl's  disease,  1157. 

Duodenum,  cancer  of,  493;  perforating  ulcer 
of.  488. 

Dura  mnter,  baematoma  of.  1053:  aetiology  and 
pathology  of,  1053;  aphasia  In,  1054;  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  1055;  symptoms,  1054. 

Dust,  diseases  from  inhalation  of,  270. 

Dysentery,  81;  aetiology  of.  81:  amoebae  coll 
In,  81;  bacteria,.  82;  clinical  history,  82; 
complications,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prophylaxis,  83;  diet,  83;  diph- 
theritic and  catarrlial  forms,  81;  gangrenous 
form,  81:  infection,  81;  In  animals.  81;  sec- 
ondary, 82:  tenesmus  in,  82. 

Dyspepsia,  chronic,  of  children,  see  Intes- 
TiNAX,  Catarrh  of;  anaemic,  722:  gouty, 
774;  nervous,  4(W:  with  hyperacidity,  456; 
with  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice,  4.57. 

Dysphagia  In  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus,  409, 
410. 

Dyspncea.  from  heart  disease,  276;  in  anthrax, 
128:  in  aortic  aneurism,  377:  In  bronchial 
asthma.  181.  IS,*},  185:  In  cancer  of  the  lungs. 
277:  In  chronic  bronchitis,  163:  In  coryza, 
136:  in  croupous  l)ronchlti8,  170:  In  croupous 
pneumonia,  208;  in  <liphtheria.  70:  In  hydro- 
thorax,  299;  In  mediastinal'  tumors,  301:  in 
miliary  tuberculosis,  262:  a>dema  of  the 
glottis,  146:  In  pericarditis.  .361;  In  pleurisy. 
283.  293:  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  190: 
In  pulmonary  gancrene.  2»*(S;  in  pulmonary 
opdema,  197:  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  241; 
in  rotrophnryngeal  abscess.  403:  in  scar- 
lot  fever.  41;  in  spasm  of  the  glottis,  154:  in 
tal)es  dorsalls.  974:  in  tracheal  stenosis,  180; 
In  valvular  heart  disease.  326,  333.  XiQ. 

Dystrophy,  progressive  muscular.  90S:  Infan- 
tile, 1002:  diagnosis  and  treatment  of.  1<X)5; 
Infantile  form  of.  1002:  Juvenile  form  of, 
100.3. 

Kcchymosi.<!.  cutaneous,  in  malarial  diseases. 
9t>:  in  purpura.  744:  In  smallpox.  .'0:  in  ty- 
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phold,  18:  Id  acute  yclluw  utniphy  of  liver. 
■M7. 
eblaococcuB  of  the  kidney,  646. 

EchlnococcoB  of  ttip  Uver,  575;  clinical  aymp- 
toms.  57G;  coinpUcatlonB,  576:  dlaguosls  nad 
Irentmenl,  577;  bepnllc  abscoaa,  577:  hydatid 
cyeta.  575:  Infcrtlon,  575:  natural  hia- 
tory  ond  pntholojry,  575:  rupturn,  57tt;  sup- 
puratlOD,  577:  ttenia  ecUlnncoccus,  575. 

Eebtno<'occu!-  of  the  luui^.  276:  multlloculurla, 
577:   expeftoratloa,   27S;  symptoina  of,   278. 

Ecbolalla  in  bysteria,  1187. 

Eclampsia  iDfantuin,  1151;  In  dentition,  SOS; 
nraenilc,  599. 

EetaslB.    niveolnr.      See    PtttMos-AKY    EUFBT- 

8  EM  A. 

Ebrllch's  reaction  In  t.vpbold.  19:  teat  (foot- 
note). 19. 

Elastic  flliera  In  tuberculosis  expectoration, 
240,  2C8. 

Electrical  chorea.  1150. 

Electrical  excitability  In  motor  nerrea  and 
mu8cleH,  842. 

Electricity,  In  cerebral  luemorrbage,  1102;  In 
cutaneous  aniesthesia,  803;  In  ennreslft,  *j74; 
In  gantroptosls,  403:  In  hysteria.  1100;  In 
bysterlcal  aphonias.  153;  In  muacular 
rhenniiiTlsni.  (K)7;  In  myelltlfi.  952;  In  nerv- 
otic  (lyjipepula,  417;  tu  neuraljfJa,  S<)8:  lu 
neurasthenia,  1190;  In  progresslTe  bulbar 
paratysla,  1044;  In  sciatica,  819;  In  tetany, 
lltl5. 

Emiiollc  Infnrcllori  In  the  kidneys.  fi43. 

EnilioUc  processes  In  the  lungrs,  273:  wtlology 
of.  273;  expectoration  of,  274;  bsemorrhngic 
Infarction,  278;  patfaolo^lcn]  anatomy  and 
Byniptoms,  274. 

EjoIwIIc  proccHHefl  in  valvular  heart  dlseAM, 
:-t3i. 

Embollsiu  nnd  thrombosis  of  basilar  artery, 
1050;  cerebral.  1103. 

Empbysenia,  In  rupture  of  rrsopbngiiB.  414;  of 
luM^s  lu  c-bronlc  hnuK-tiKlM,  l(t2,  188;  of  Inngs 
In  crotipoMH  bmnclillitt,  171;  piicuaionla  )o, 
219:  pulmoDiiry.  187:  pulniuiiary.  after 
wbooplng-i'oiigli,  174,  ISO;  pulmonary  (vicari- 
ous),  181:   vicarious.  In  plfurisy,  288. 

Empyema  In  »epilc  and  py«emlc  diseases, 
120. 

Encephalitis,  acute  and  chronic  non-suppu- 
raiive.  1110;  acute  bfemorrbiiglc,  1113;  cnr- 
altle  form  of.  1110. 

Encephalitis  of  children,  ncnte,  1111;  asso- 
ciated movements  in,  1112. 

Encephalitis,  suppurntlve,  llO^l. 

Encbondroma  of  innen.  277. 

Endarteritis  chronica  doforraiins,  see  As- 
TKRio-srLKUoBis:  Hypliiiitlc.  341. 

Endocarditis,  acute.  3(A:  abscesses.  .306; 
iptlology  of.  304;  bacteria  In.  304;  diag- 
nosis, 307:  dlphtbprliica.  305;  emboitsm, 
805;  fever  In.  307;  htpmorrbagcH.  30tV, 
Inoculation  and  Infection,  304:  ninllgnant, 
non-Be[>llc  form,  30^;  pathological  anatomy 
of,  305;  prognosis  and  treatment,  30S;  puls^, 
30(1;  r«'Ciirretit  form  and  septic  ulcerative 
form.  307;  ulccroia.  :j05;  verrncosa.  305.  i\M. 

Endocnrditts.  chronic,  see  VALvntAn  Tmsbabr 


or  TBE  Ucabt;  septic  ulcerative.  307:  tttn- 
mntlc.  079:  uiceroM  nod  TermeoM.  mt- 
E.MJocAnmTiB. 

Endoth<>llnma  of  the  lnag«.  27T. 

Euemata.  In  dy*enti'ry.  S3;  In  lat««tlaal  o^ 
structlouK.  507.  lu  jaundice.  Ml;  of  air,  M7 

Enteric  fever.    See  Tvpuoiu. 

Enteritis,  see  lxTBaTi.HAJ.  OaTabiUI:  OMfli- 
lininous,  474. 

Knuresls  noctumn.  (173. 

Epilepsy.  1141,  aetiology,  II il:  caoaitlvr  fie- 
tore.  1142:  cUolcsl  hiNtory.  11«8;  rUalc 
spasms  In,  1144;  cortical  origin  of.  IMI; 
dingnrtsis,  1148  (see  also  11>W):  ecJampila 
Infantum,  1151;  rpilcptie  aom,  114S:  ffO- 
eral  course  of,  I14r>;  hereditary  laAaeaor. 
1141:  Infantile  coamlslona,  IT"  aM 

nidlmentary  forms.  1144:  pnti  id: 

petit    mal.    1144;    prodromat.ii t'i^«C- 

nrisls,  1147;  reflex,  1142;  relation  to  pbyilaU 
degeneracy.  114*5;  stages  of  tbe  paroxyiB. 
1143;  traumatic  form,  1142;  IreatiseDt.  U4»: 
treatment  during  paroxysio.  1I5*»;  arlae  la. 
1144. 

Epilppsy,  Jackaonlan,  partial  nr  cortlCftU  KTZ. 

Eplstaxls,  see  Noseblecp;  In  maliirtol  4t» 
ens(>s, 99;  in  relap.siag  fever. 37:  In  typfesAAilL 

Krethlsm,  mercurial.  130&. 

Ergot,  In  caisson  disease.  OliS;  polaaolBf.  ITO. 

Ergotliie  Injections,  In  aortic  anrtirlaBM,  ISt; 
In  pulmonary  tuberculoslSL  200:  la  typMC 
23. 

ErgiJtlsnu  chronic,  1212. 

Eruptions,  In  smail-pox.  iVi:  in  lypbua,  SS. 

Erysipelas.  63:  clinical  hist  or}'  of.  <H: 
cations,  86;  contagiousness,  04; 
prognosis,  and  treutniont.  ««;  eryaljclM 
migrans.  tVi;  fever  In.  tC;  Inocniatton.  M: 
in  dmnkards.  t)6;  in  tbe  newborn.  SS;  lata* 
tinat  disturbances,  cn;  recnrrenee  of.  M; 
skin  lu,  tt4;  temperature  In.  dCi. 

Erysipelas  in  small-pox,  5S. 

Erythema  of  stnail-pox.  55. 

Erythromyelalgla,  MKI. 

Eihyl-cblorlde  spray  In  Interooctal  B«inmlfl«. 
81  fl. 

Eucalyptus  oil  In  leukieuln,  73S. 

Eustrongyhis  gigns.  647. 

ExhIkIiip  in  chorea.  II-jO. 

Exfolintinn  In  scarlet  fever,  S6l 

Exophthalmic  goitre.  onO;  wtlolocy  «f.  MA: 
course  and  diagnosis  tif,  VM3:  patttotacteal 
anatomy  and  pathogenesis.  012:  pulse  In. 
niO;  relation  to  mental  exrllmn'ttL.  WA. 
syniptomuiology,  910;  treatment,  914:  tm»w 
in.  t»ll. 

Eys,  disturlinnces  In  lahes  di^ranHs,  VTi:  dls 
turl>flnce«  In  erysipelas.  6ti:  strain  of.  In  Im 
bituni  benditcbe.  b'iH:  strain  of.  lu  mlgraltta. 
JHI5;  syntptnms  In  acute  miliary  tuberralosla, 
2<A5:    svmptoms    In    luber<^ulAr    tm»nl><m>» 

loei. 

Pace-ncbe.    FoibergHrx.     8e<«   NirtrBAliOl*  or  < 

TuinF;Mj>'t"s. 
Facial  beiuintrophy,  008. 
Facial   mns'-les   nitd    muscle*  of   moctJfSitlaB. 

851. 
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Facial  paralysis,  858;  eetlology,  858;  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment,  862;  symptoms 
and  course  of,  859;  various  forms  of,  861. 

Facial  spasm,  clonic,  876. 

Facial  tic.    See  Clonic  Facial  Spasm. 

Faecal  calculi,  483. 

Faeces  in  diphtheria,  68. 

Fainting.    See  Cerbbkal  An^bhia. 

Falling  sickness.    See  Epilbpst. 

Famine  fever,  31. 

Farcy.    See  Glanders. 

Fastigium  In  typhoid,  6,  21. 

Fat  in  urine,  594. 

Fatty  add  crystals  in  sputum.  168. 

Febrile  Jaundice,  acute,  542. 

Febrifl  recurrens.    See  Relapsing  Fever. 

Fehllng's  test  for  sugar,  753. 

Fermentation  test  for  sugar,  753. 

Ferric  hydrate  In  arsenic  poisoning,  1209. 

Fever,  anaemic,  436;  and  ague,  see  Malarial 
Diseases;  break-boae,  102;  Intermittent, 
96;  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  677;  in 
acute  catarrh  of  trachea  and  bronchi,  159; 
In  laryngeal  catarrh,  141;  in  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, 201,  216:  in  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. 114;  In  cholera,  88;  in  diphtheria, 
70;  in  endocarditis,  307;  in  erysipelas.  65; 
in  fcetid  bronchitis,  167;  in  glanders,  125, 
126:  in  influenza,  78;  in  malignant  pus- 
tule, 129;  in  measles,  50;  in  plague,  108;  in 
pleurisy,  284;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
246,  253,  260;  In  purulent  meningitis, 
1058;  in  rheumatism.  677;  in  septic  and 
pyaemic  diseases,  119;  in  small-pox,  55;  in 
typhlitis  and  perityphlitis,  484;  in  typhoid, 
6,  15,  20,  24;  in  varicella,  62;  splenic,  see 
Malignant  Pcstvle;  thermic,  see  Insola- 
tion; typho-malarlal,  100;  yellow.  104. 

Fibrillary  contractions  in  neurotic  muscular 
atrophy,  997. 

Fibroid  phthisis,  243. 

Fibroma  of  larynx,  155. 

Filarla  sanguinis,  647. 

Filth,  relation  to  diphtheria,  69;  relation  to 
plague.  107. 

Fish,  poisoning  from.  1213. 

Flajam's  disease.  See  Exophthalmic 
Goitre. 

Fowler's  solution,  in  chorea,  ;1155;  in  epilepsy, 
1149. 

Frledrlch's  disease  (Hereditary  Ataxia),  981; 
fetiology  and  pathological  adatomy  of,  981; 
clinical  history,  982;  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, 984:  pathological  anatomy,  983) 

Furunculosis.  after  influenza.  80;  in  diabetes 
mellitus,  757. 

Gait,  ataxic.  966:  cerebellar.  084,  1086:  In  neu- 
ritis, 890:  of  osteomalacia,  705:  spastic 
paretic.  1008. 

Gall-stones,  543;  in  diphtheria.  68. 

Galvano-pnnoture  in  aortic  aneurism,  379. 

Gangrene,  pulmonary,  221:  pulmonary,  in 
cancer  of  nesophagus,  413:  self-Induced. 
1180:  symmetrical  spontaneous,  900:  in 
arterlo-sclerosls,  .373:  In  erysipelas,  65:  in 
foetid  bronchitis,  168:  In  plague.  100;  In  pneu- 
mothorox,  295:  In  smallpox,  38. 


Gangrene  of  the  lungs,  266;  aetiology  of,  266; 
bacteria  in,  268;  cUnlcal  history,  268;  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis,  269;  dyspnoea  in,  268; 
elastic  flbers,  268;  expectoration,  268,  260; 
haemoptysis  in,  268;  pathological  anatomy 
of,  267;  pneumothorax  from,  268;  relation  to- 
dlabetes  mellitus,  267;  treatment,  270. 

Gangrene  of  the  tonsils  in  scarlet  fever,  40. 
See  also  Noma. 

Garrod's  thread-test  for  uric  acid,  777. 

Gas  in  pneumothorax,  composition  of,  298. 

Oastralgia,  in  gastritis,  426;  In  gastric  ulcer, 
435. 

Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  422. 

Gastric  contents,  blood  in,  422;  examination' 
of.  415;  tests  for,  417. 

Gastric  crisis  in  tabes  dorsalis,  974. 

Gastric  Juice,  anomalies  of  the  secretion  of, 
452;  achylla  gastrlca  and  achlorhydria,  452; 
anacldlty  of  the  stomach,  452;  diagnosis, 
454;  dyspepsia  in,  454;  hypersecretion  and 
hyperacidity  of,  455  et  seq. ;  In  diabetes  mel- 
litus, 453;  treatment,  455. 

Gastric  Juice,  constituents  of,  417. 

Gastric  Juice,  hypersecretion  and  hyperacidity 
of,  455  (see  also  Anomalies  in  the  Secre- 
tion or);  dyspepsia  with,  456;  gastric  con- 
tents In,  458;  periodical  hypersecretion,  459r 
prognosis  and  treatment,  468;  relation  to- 
gastric  ulcer,  457;  relation  to  migraine,  459; 
resemblance  to  gastric  crisis,  459. 

Gastric  nenrasthenia.  See  Nervous  Dys- 
pepsia. 

Gastric  ulcer,  432;  aetiology  of,  432;  cicatri- 
cial contraction  of  stomach  in,  434;  clinical 
history,  434;  diagnosis,  440;  diet,  443;  fever 
in,  436:  gastralgla  in,  435;  gastric  contents 
in.  437;  haematemesis  in,  436;  haemorrhage 
in,  434;  in  chlorotlc  patients,  433;  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  of,  434;  perforation  in,  438; 
prognosis  and  treatment,  441;  pyloric  ste- 
nosis In,  434,  438,  443;  urine  in,  436;  vomiting 
in.  439. 

Gastritis,  acute,  aetiology  and  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  of,  422;  from  alcohol,  423;  in- 
fection and  predisposition,  423;  symptoms, 
423:  toxic  gastritis  in.  423;  treatment,  425; 
urine  In,  424. 

Gastritis,  chronic,  425;  aetiology  of,  425; 
alcohol  In,  425;  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  425;  course  of  the  disease.  428; 
diagnosis,  429:  motor  functions  of  stomach 
In,  428:  nervous  disturbances  in,  428:  other 
symptoms.  428:  pathology  of,  426:  predisposi- 
tion, 425:  symptoms  on  part  of  the  stuniacb, 
426:  treatment,  429:  urine  In.  428. 

Gastritis,  phlegmonous,  432;  abscess  In,  432. 

Gastro-duodonal  catarrh.  Soo  Catarkhal 
JxvsmrE. 

Gnstroptosis,  462. 

G.nstrosynsis,  459. 

Gonoral  paresis.  1129. 

Gonoral  progressive  paralysis  of  the  Insane, 
1129;  R^tlolocy.  ll.SO;  aphaslc  disturbances 
In.  11.32;  clinical  history,  1131:  cortical 
chiingps  In.  11.34:  delusions,  11.33:  diagnosis, 
113.">:  early  symptoms,  11.33:  literal  ataxia 
In.   11.31:  nature  of  the  disease  and  patho 
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logical  anatomy,  1134;  preliminary  remarks, 
1129;  prognosis  and  treatment,  1136;  pulse 
and  temperature,  1134;  relation  to  sypbiils. 
1130;  speecli  and  handwriting  in,  1132. 

Genitals,  neuralgia  of,  820. 

Genito-nrinary  apparatus  In  typhoid,  19. 

Genlto-urlnary  tuberculosis,  229.  250,  662. 

German  measles.    See  Ruthelx. 

Gigantism,  903. 

<Tin-drinkers'  liver.    See  Cirbhosis  of  Liter. 

Gingivitis.  382-384. 

Glanders,  125;  abscesses  in,  126;  aitioiogy  of, 
125;  clinical  history  and  diagnosis,  126; 
fever  In,  125;  infection,  125;  inoculation,  126: 
in  animals,  135;  malleine  in,  127;  treatment, 
127;  ulcers  in,  125. 

Glioma,  of  brain.  1116;  of  spinal  cord,  1024. 

Gliosis,  central,  1030. 

Globus  hystericus,  415,  1180. 

Glossitis,  acute  parenchymatous,  388:  disse- 
cans, 388. 

Glosso-lablo-laryngeal  paralysis.  See  Bulbar 
Paralysis,  Proorrssive. 

Glottis,  spasm  of,  153;  aetiology  of,  153:  rela- 
tion to  rachitis,  153;  symptomatology  and 
treatment,  154. 

Gluteal  nerves,  paralyses  of,  872. 

■Glycosuria  in  pancreatic  diseases.  586.  See 
also  DiAnBTES  Mellitcs. 

Gmelln's  test,  540. 

Goitre,  exophthalmic,  909. 

Gonococei  in  cystitis,  668. 

Gonorrhoea,  endocarditis  in,  307. 

■Gout,  770;  aetiology  of,  770;  anatomical 
changes  In,  775;  chronic.  773;  clinical 
history,  771;  complications  in,  775:  diag- 
nosis in,  776;  diet  In,  778;  gouty  diseases  of 
various  orgons,  773:  gouty  dyspepsia,  774; 
hereditary  Influence.  771:  kidneys  In,  775: 
nature  of.  775:  nephritis  in,  770:  prodromata. 
772:  prognosis  and  treutraont.  777:  uric  acid 
in,  772. 

Gout  In  contracted  kidney.  026. 

Granular  kidney.     Sec  Co.\tr.v<'tkd  Kidney. 

Graves's  disease.    See  Exkphthalmic  Goitre. 

Green  sickness.     Seo  rnLoRosi.**. 

Grippe.    See  Infltexza. 

Guaiac-turpoutlne  test  for  blood,  422.  44.".  492. 

Gualacol  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  2.")4. 

Guarana.  In  headache,  826;  in  mlgrnine,  908. 

Gilnzburg's  test,  417. 

Gymna.stics  In  cardiac  hypertrophy.  3.'0. 

Ha^matemesis,  in  gastric  nicer,  4.'15.  440:  In 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  r»r»4. 

Ha?mntldrosis.  904. 

Ha>matoi«llne  crystals  In  croupous  pneiiiuonla, 
222. 

Hfeniatomyelia,  929. 

Haematothorax.  300. 

Haeinaturia  In  papilloma  of  the  bliulder.  073. 

Haemlne  crystals  in  gastric  contents.  422. 

Heemoglobinapinia  and  hspmoglobinurla,  7.30 
blood  In,  737;  definition  and  aetiology,  7.V> 
influence  of  cold  in.  737:  origin  of,  7.36 
paroxysmal  type.  737:  pathology  and  symp 
toms,  736:  prognosis,  7.38:  tirine  in,  7.37. 

Haemophilia,  746:  clinical  history.  747:  detlni 


tion  and  aetiology,  746;  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment, 748. 

Haemoptysis,  hysterical,  1179;  In  polmonary 
cancer,  277;  in  pulmonary  gangrene,  268:  io 
tuberculosis,  236,  259. 

Haemorrhages,  cerebral,  1089;  conjunctival, 
in  whooping-cough,  173;  in  aortic  anenrlsm, 
377:  in  aortic  rupture,  380:  In  ctrrbosis  of 
the  liver,  558:  in  gastric  ulcer,  434:  Io 
leukaemia,  7.31;  In  pernicious  anaemia.  721; 
in  plague,  109;  in  pulmoDary  tuberculosis. 
238,  253;  In  septic  and  pyaemic  diseases,  120; 
in  yellow  fever,  105. 

Haemorrhages  Into  medulla  oblongata  and 
pons,  1048;  paralysis  in.  1049. 

Haemorrhages,  into  pancreas.  583;  into  spinal 
cord,  929;  into  spinal  meninges,  919;  pal- 
monary.  in  bronchiectasis.  179;  pulmonary, 
in  cancer.  277;  renal.  In  endocarditis,  307: 
retinal,  in  septic  and  pyaenalc  diseases.  12L 

Haemorrhagic  encephalitis  in  adults,  acute. 
1113. 

Haemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  1053. 

Haemorrhagic  Infarction  of  the  lungs.  See 
Embolic  Processes  rs. 

Hwmorrhaglc  pericarditis.  360. 

Haemorrhoids.  493:  haemorrhage  In.  494,  4%; 
mucous.  494:  predisposition,  494:  treatment 
494. 

Hair,  loss  of,  in  typhoid.  19. 

Handwriting  In  general  paralysis,  1132. 

Hay  fever  (footnote),  135. 

Head,  deformed.  In  rachitis.  702. 

Headache,  habitual,  824:  predisposition  and 
causes,  824:  relation  to  eye-strain.  825: 
treatment.  825. 

Headache,  in  cerebral  tumors.  1117:  tu  coryza. 
136:  In  erysipelas,  64:  In  gastroxynsis.  4ri9: 
in  plague,  108:  in  purulent  meningitis.  Irt57: 
In  small-pox,  .")5:  In  tubercular  ui«*ningltis. 
HX]!:  in  typhoid.  15:  in  yellow  fever.  1«V>. 

Heart,  aneurism  of.  341:  complications  In 
croupous  pneumonia.  214;  disease,  cells  of. 
27<>:  disease,  compensation  In.  :^n.  31»>.  ;{26. 
.3.34:  diseases  of.  .304;  diseases  of.  <Mnirenltal. 
.32.3:  diseases  of.  valvular.  3iW:  failure  In 
diphtheria.  71:  failure  In  nephritis.  <Vr2. 

Heart,  congenital  lesions  of.  .324. 

Heart,  congestion  of  liver.  .3:10:  mental  dis- 
orders In.  3.32:  musical  luurinur.  ;J17.  SIS: 
flpdema  in.  .3.30-3.38:  pericarditis,   li29. 

Heart,  constitutional  symptoms.  .332:  fever. 
.332. 

Heart.  Corrlgan's  pul.se,  319:  cyanosis  in.  .32S- 
.3,30:  diastolic  murmur,  31."i.  317.  31S:  dilata- 
tion of  left  ventricle.  .317:  dyspnoea.  In.  3X. 
.■W.3.  3.30:  cmlKillc  processes.  .331:  fatty  de- 
generation. .329:  general  course  and  prop- 
nosls.  .3.33:  general  patholocy.  310. 

Heart,  fatty.  3.'v3:  aetiology  and  pathologlo.nl 
anatomy  of.  .3.j3:  clinical  symptoms.  3r>4: 
relation  to  fatty  degeneration.  UTt^:  treat- 
ment. 3.'5. 

Heart,  fatty  degeneration  of.  329:  flbrlnons 
degeneration  of  the  myocardium,   see  Mro- 

OAnniTIS,    IXTER.STITIAI.. 

Heart,  hypertrophy  of.  345:  aetiology  and  gen- 
eral   pathology,    345:    clinical    history.    347: 
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■diagnosis  and  treatmeat.  34S;  effect  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  346;  influence  of  amount  of 
fluid,  348:  massage,  passive  morements, 
gymnastics,  and  baths,  350;  nephritis  in, 
348:  pulse  in,  347;  strengthening  of  cardiac 
muscle,  349. 

Heart,  hypertrophy  of,  315,  317,  320;  origin  of 
murmur,  315;  hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle, 
320. 

Heart,  InsuflBciency  of  mitral  valve,  311; 
auscultation  In,  313;  Inspection,  palpation, 
and  percussion.  313. 

Heart,  insufficiency  of  pulmonary  valves,  310; 
insufflciency  of  semilunar  valves,  316. 

Heart,  insufflciency  of  tricuspid  valves,  322; 
hypertrophy  in,  322;  pulse  in.  322;  systolic 
murmur  in,  322. 

Heart,  mechanical  strain  of.  see  Idiopathic 
Hypektrdpht;  nervous  palpitation  of,  356; 
neuralgia,  355;  neuroses,  355;  sounds  in  pul- 
monary emphysema,  192. 

Heart,  pulmonary  stenosis,  323;  congenital, 
323. 

Heart,  pulse,  313,  314.  319,  328;  arhytbmlc, 
314,  315.  328;  curve  of,  319. 

Heart,  relation  to  articular  rheumatism,  308, 
327. 

Heart,  sequelae  and  complications,  326. 

Heart,  sequelae  in  heart  itself,  327;  allorhyth- 
mic  pulse,  328;  myocardltlc  nodules,  329; 
pericarditis,  329;  pulsus  bigeminus,  328. 

Heart,  stenosis  of  aortic  orifice.  320;  ausculta- 
tion, inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion. 
320. 

Heart,  stenosis  of  tricuspid  orifice,  322;  rheu- 
matism in,  323. 

Heart,  subjective  symptoms,  326:  palpitation, 
327;  tachycardia.  327. 

Heart,  symptoms  In  peripheral  arteries,  318; 
symptoms  of  stasis  In  organs.  329. 

Heart,  systolic  murmur,  312,  319. 

Heart,  treatment,  334:  caffeine  in,  3.37;  digi- 
talis in.  33.~>:  morphine  in.  339:  prophylaxis, 
334;  of  ruptured  compensation,  ."IS.'):  stro- 
phnnthus,  338;  symptomatic  treatment.  338. 

Heart,  urine  In,  331. 

Heart,  valvular  disease  of.  .308;  aetiology  of, 
.308;  affections  of  the  Joints  In.  332;  angina 
pectoris,  .327;  bnths  In,  335;  bulbous  pulse  In. 
322:  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  .333;  com- 
bined valvular  disease,  325:  comparison  of 
physical  signs  in.  325:  compensated  heart 
disease.  311.  316.  320,  .334;  complications  on 
part  of  nervous  system.  3.32. 

Heat  prostation,  see  Insolation;  test  for 
albumen,  590. 

Helminthiasis.    See  Intestinal  Parasites. 

Hemlanaesthesla.  hysterical.   117G. 

Hemianopsia.  1075. 

Hemiatrophy,  facial.  90S. 

Hemlcranla.    See  Mkikaine. 

Hemiplegia,  cerebral.  lOO.i,  1097:  associated 
movements  of,  1100. 

Hemiplegia,  in  heart  disease,  3.32:  in  tabes 
dorsalis,  976:  In  whooping-cough.  173:  In 
relation  to  cerebral  lesions,  1085:  spastic 
infantile.  1111. 

Hemlpleglc  gait,  1099. 


Hemlock  poisoning.    See  Coniine. 
Hepatic  calculi.  545;  colic,  see  Biliabt  Cal- 
culi. 
Hepatitis,    diffuse,    interstitial.      See    Lives, 

CiRRnOSIB    OF. 

Hepatitis,  suppurative,  553;  aetiology  of,  553; 
bacteria  in,  533:  clinical  history,  554;  fever 
in,  554;  hepatic  abscesses,  553;  infection, 
553;  pathology,  553;  perforation  In.  5.")4; 
treatment,  555. 

Hernlae,  500. 

Heroine  in  tubercniosls,  259. 

Herpes  facialis,  114. 

Herpes,  in  croupous  pneumonia,  208,  216,  219; 
in  erysipelas,  66;  in  malarial  disease,  98;  in 
typhus.  32. 

Herpes  labialls,  114;  in  Influenza.  79. 

Hiccough.    See  Clonic  Spasm  of  Diaphraou. 

Hobnailed  liver.    See  Liver,  Cirrhosis  of. 

Hodgkin's  disease.    See  Psbudo-leuk^imia. 

Hot-air  treatment  in  arthritis  deformans, 
694. 

Huntington's  chorea,  1156. 

Hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver,  575. 

Hydatids  of  the  brain,  1124. 

Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  1137;  aetiology  and 
pathology.  1137:  clinical  history,  1137;  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  1138;  hydrocephalic 
fluid.  1137:  in  adults,  1138;  motor  disturb- 
ances in,  1138;  physical  signs,  1137;  predis- 
posing causes.  1137. 

Hydrochloric  acid  poisoning,  1206. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  poisoning,  1210. 

Hydromyelus.  1029. 

Hydronephrosis.  663;  aetiology  of,  665;  clinical 
symptoms,  665;  diagnosis,  666;  pathological 
anatomy,  665;  treatment.  667;  tumor  In.  665; 
urine  in.  666. 

Hydronephrosis  from  movable  kidney,  649. 

Hydroperltoneum.    See  Ascites. 

Hydrophobia,  122;  blood  in.  124;  chloroform 
In,  124:  clinical  history.  123:  convulsions  in, 
123:  oirare  in.  124;  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prophylaxis.  124:  hysterical  hydro- 
phobia. 124;  Immunity,  123:  Inoculation,  123; 
Inoculation.  Pasteur's,  124;  paralysis  In.  122; 
prodromata,  122;  rabies  In  dogs.  122;  tem- 
perature In.  123. 

Hydrophobic  tetanus.  1167. 

Ilydro-pneumothorax.    See  PNEtrMOTHORAX. 

Hydrops  artlculorum  Intermittens.   904. 

Ilydrorrhachls.    See  Spina  Bifida. 

Hydrotherapy.  In  neurasthenia.  1200:  In  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  2.59:  In  typhoid,  24. 

Hydrothorax.  299;  dyspnoea  of,  209;  lymphat- 
ics In.  299. 

Hydrothorax.  In  ncute  nephritis.  C14:  In  scar- 
let fever.  44. 

Hyosflne  In  paralysis  agltans,  1160. 

Hypenemlii,  cer«'bral,  1066;  In  erysipelas,  05; 
of  the  liver,  578. 

Hypernpsthcsia  In  typhoid,  17. 

Hyperfhiorhydria,  4.56. 

Hyperosnila.  827. 

Hyperostosis  cranli.  004. 

Hypcriilnsla  from  Intestinal  catarrh.  4«<1>. 

IlyporrropUy,  of  the  heart.  Sl.'S.  341.  .345:  In 
aortic    aneurism.    376:    In    arteriosclerosis. 
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372;  associated  with  congenital  smallness 
of  the  systemic  arteries,  350. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  chronic,  399. 

Hypnotism  In  hysteria,  1185. 

Hypophysis  cerebri  in  acromegaly  nnd  gigan- 
tism, 903. 

Hypoplasia  of  aorta.    See  350. 

Hysteria,  1172;  abasia  and  astasia.  1178,  1189; 
achromatopsia  in,  1176:  setiology  and  defini- 
tion, 1172;  aphonia  in,  1178;  arc  de  cercle, 
1183;  attacks,  conditions  of  spasm,  etc., 
1182;  causes.  1173:  clownismus,  1184; 
contractures,  1179;  coprolalia  and  echo- 
In  lia  in,  1187;  diagnosis.  1187:  diagnosis, 
differential,  1188;  general  course  of,  1187; 
globus  hystericus,  1186;  haemorrhages  in, 
1179;  hereditary  predisposition,  1174; 
hypnotic  symptoms  and  treatment,  1185, 
1101;  hysterical  paralysis,  1178;  hysterical 
V8.  epileptic  conruislons,  1188;  hysteroge- 
uous  zones,  1186  (see  also  1149):  influence  of 
sex.  nationality,  and  race.  1174;  ischuria  and 
polyuria  in.  1180;  in  children,  1174:  mental 
and  bodily  constitution  In.  1181;  metallo- 
therapy,  1192;  muscular  sense  in,  1176; 
psychical  factors,  1173,  1181,  1191;  reflexes 
in.  1175;  respiration  in,  1183:  sensory 
anipsthesia  and  bypersesthesia,  1175;  stig- 
mata, 1173:  stiggestion  in,  1184.  1191: 
symptoms  and  manifestations  of,  1175; 
symptoms  in  the  Internal  organs,  1179; 
traumatic  influences,  1173;  treatment,  1189; 
vaso-motor  and  secretory  disturbances,  1179. 

Hysterical  asthma,  185;  hydrophobia.  124. 

Hysterogenous  zones,  1149,  1186. 

Icterus    cntarrballs.     See    Catarrhal   Jai;n- 

DICE. 

Icterus  neonntonim,  570. 

Icterus  In  typhus.  33. 

Icteric  casts,  540. 

Ileo-tyiibiis.  1. 

IlIuminnMn?  gas  polsonlnjr,  1210. 

ludiciin  test  (footnote),  r>04. 

Infnntllo  oonvtilslous,  n."l. 

Infantile  hemlplejjln,  spastic.  1111;  spastic 
diplegia.   1012;  spiual  paralysis,   1014. 

Infarction,  euibollc.  In  the  kidneys.  fi43. 

Inflaiinnatlon  of  the  pericardium,  see  Pkri- 
CAiiKiTis;  of  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils,  see 
Sore  Throat. 

Influenza,  77:  jrtloIoKy  of,  77:  baellli.  77: 
catarrhal  form.  7S:  clinical  history  and 
symptoms,  77;  complications  and  sequelae, 
79:  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  80; 
fever.  7S:  fiiruuculosls,  HO:  herpes  labl- 
alls  in.  70:  In  animals.  77:  nervous  sefpielae, 
80:  otitis  inodla.  "!):  jiandciiilcs  of.  77:  pnen- 
inouin  in.  70:  rheunuitold  form,  78. 

Inhalations,  carbolic  mask.  170;  cau.se  of 
acute  catarrh  of  bronr-hi  nnd  trachea.  l.")7: 
in  f(i>tiil  Itronchltls,  170:  In  pulmonary  gan- 
grone.  270:   In  tuberculosis  of  larynx.   140. 

Inb:il;itl(nis  of  dust,  diseases  from.  270: 
aiitbrncosls  pulmonum.  271:  black  pigment 
and  carbon  In  the  lungs.  271:  chalioosls.  271: 
secpieltr.  272. 

Inbnlations  <if  oxygen  In  croupous  pnetimonla. 


225;  of  steam  In  bronchial  catarrh,  161;  of 
steam  in  laryngitis,  142;  treatment  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  166. 

Inoculation  of  measles,  49. 

Insolation,  1113;  setiology  and  pathology,  1113: 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  1114; 
pathological  anatomy,  1113;  symptoms  and 
course,  1114. 

Insufliciency  of  muscular  fiber  of  stomach. 
460;  of  the  pylorus,  439;  valvular,  311,  316, 
321,  323. 

Intention  tremor,  836;  in  multiple  sclcro.sls. 
955. 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  815. 

Intermittent  fever.    See  Malabial.  Diseases. 

Intermittent  tetanus.    See  Tbtant. 

Intertrigo  In  obesity,  782. 

Intestinal  catarrh,  468;  aetiology  of,  468: 
atrophy  of  mucous  membrane  In.  469;  diar- 
rhtpa  In,  469:  diet  in.  474:  different  forms 
of,  470;  hyperplasia  In,  469;  Infection,  468; 
pathological  anatomy,  468;  stools,  examina- 
tion of,  470:  symptomatology  of,  469;  treat- 
ment. 473:  ulceration  in,  468. 

Intestinal  catarrh  of  children.  477;  artbrepsia 
in,  479;  complications,  479;  feeding  in,  480; 
pedatrophy,  479:  prophylaxis.  482;  stools 
In,  478,  481;  tenesmus  In,  478;  treatment. 
481. 

Intestinal  constriction.  500. 

Intestinal  ecchymoses  In  septic  and  pymmle 
diseases,  121. 

Intestinal  mycosis,  129. 

Intestinal  obstruction,  499. 

Intestinal  parasites,  508:  anchylostoma  duo- 
denale.  518:  ascaris  lnmbricolde».  515:  blood 
In.  512:  bothrlocephalus  latus.  511;  ccstodes. 
508:  cystlcercus  cellulosse,  509;  cystlcercus 
raccmosus.  510;  oxyurls  vermlcularls.  r)16: 
round  worms,  515:  symptoms  and  diagnosis. 
512:  tabula  cucumerlna,  511;  taenia  nana.  .'>11: 
taenia  solium.  508:  tape-worm.«.  50S;  treat- 
ment, ol.*?;  trlcbocephalus  dlspar.  519. 

Intestinal  puncture,  508. 

Intestines,  cancer  of,  401;  congenital  closiire 
of.  400:  Invagination  of,  501. 

Intestines,  stricture  and  obstructions  of.  4S9: 
aetiology  and  pathological  anntoiuy  of.  400: 
clinical  history.  502:  compression  from  with 
out.  .Wl:  congenital  closure.  400;  diagnosis. 
.">(»4:  Intestinal  constriction.  .500:  intestinal 
obstnicilon,  400:  intussusception.  501:  patlin 
logical  chiinges.  .')02:  physical  examination. 
502:  {lunclure.  5<i8:  stercoraceous  vomitinir. 
."iO.^:  treatment,  ."»06:  tumors  and  cicatricial 
strictures.  400:  twists  and  knots  of  intes- 
tines. .">(H»:  ulceration  in,  .">(VJ;  urine  in.  .^<»4: 
varieties  of.  .">04:  volvulus.  '^¥). 

Intestines,  tuberculosis  of,  4S,S:  volvulus.  TiOO. 

Intussusception.  .'SOI. 

Inunction  In  glanders,  127;  In  myelitis,  0-VJ: 
In  scarlet  fever,  46. 

Iodide  of  potassium  in  arteriosclerosis.  :{74: 
in  nstbnin.  186:  In  cerebral  syphilis.  1129: 
in  Interstitial  myocarditis.  345:  In  lead 
piiralysis,  874;  In  neuralgia.  80.8:  In  spln.il 
syphilis,  1029:  In  syphilis  of  the  liver,  572. 

loiline.    In    contracted    kidney.    6.35:    In    ery- 
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sipelas,  67;  In  parotitis,  391:  In  peritonitis, 
532;  in  small-pox,  61;  poisoning,  1207. 

lodism,  chronic,  1207. 

Iodoform  poisoning,  1210. 

Iritis,  from  gout,  775;  from  measles,  50. 

Iron,  in  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  710,  718;  in 
amyloid  kidney,  639. 

irrigation  of  the  bladder  in  cystitis,  671,  672. 

Ischialgia.    See  Sciatica. 

Ischuria,  hysterical,  1180. 

Jacksonlan  epilepsy,  1072. 

■Jaundice,  acute  febrile,  542;  fever  in,  543; 
haemorrhages  In.  543;  muscular  pains  In, 
542;  treatment,  543;  urine  In,  542.    . 

■Jaundice,  catarrhal,  536;  aetiology  and  patho- 
logical anatomy,  536;  bile  absorption  in,  539; 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  541;  diet,  541; 
epidemics  of,  537;  examination  of  liver  in, 
540;  faeces  in,  539;  infection,  537;  pulse  rate 
In,  538;  symptoms  and  clinical  course,  637; 
tympanites,  539;  urine  in,  539;  xanthelasma, 
538. 

-Jaundice,  infectious,  see  Jaundice,  Acute 
Febrile;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver, 
566;  in  croupous  pneumonia,  214;  in  heart 
disease,  330;  in  malarial  diseases,  98;  in 
yellow  fever,  105;  of  the  new-born,  570;  per- 
nielons,  569:  xanthelasma  In,  538. 

Joints  affected,  In  arthritis  deformans,  C90; 
in  articular  rheumatism,  678;  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  690-692;  In  glanders,  126;  in 
gout,  773;  in  heart  disease,  332;  in  septic  and 
pytcmic  diseases,  120;  in  syringomyelia,  1031; 
in  tabes  dorsaiis,  974;  in  typhoid,  19. 

■Juvenile  muscular  dystrophy,  1003. 

Kamala,  for  tape-worm,  514. 

Keratitis,  in  anaesthesia  of  the  trigeminus, 
803;  from  gout,  775;  from  influenza,  79; 
from  measles,  50. 

Kidney,  contracted,  625;  alcoholism  in,  026: 
anatomical  complications,  632;  arterio-scle- 
rosis  in,  632;  cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  629; 
clinical  symptoms,  628;  definition  and 
aetiology  of.  625;  diagnosis,  633:  dyspnoea  in, 
630;  general  course,  duration,  and  termina- 
tion. 633;  gout,  626:  hiemorrhnge  in,  632; 
pathological  anatomy.  627;  treatment,  634; 
uric  add,  627;  urine.  628. 

Kidney  disease,  pathology  and  preliminary 
remarks  on.  588  (see  also  564):  albumlnnrln, 
589;  blood-corpuscles  In  urlno,  594;  cardiac 
hypertrophy  In,  602;  casts  and  other  abnor- 
mal morphological  eons^tltuonts  of  urine. 
592;  changes  In  circulatory  apparatus.  601; 
dropsy  of  renal  dl-seases,  594;  fat  in  urine. 
594:  nephritic  oedema.  596:  toxines.  589.  See 
also  Ur.emia. 

Kidneys,  amyloid,  63i>. 

Kidneys,  calculi  of.  In  diphtheria.  68;  calculus, 

see    NEPHKOLITHIASia. 

Kidneys,  cancer  of.  64;  circulatory  disturb- 
ances In.  643;  congenital  sarcoma  of,  044. 

Kidneys,  dilatation  of  pelvis.  See  Hydro- 
NEPiinoais. 

Kidneys,  floating,  648:  granular,  625. 

Kidneys,    iuflanunntlon    of    pelvis.    6."'»4:    ;ih- 


sccsses.  655;  aetiology,  654;  clinical  symp- 
toms, 655;  nervous  symptoms,  656;  patho- 
logical anatomy  of,  ^4;  treatment,  657; 
urine  In,  655,  656. 

Kidneys  in  diabetes  mellltus,  760. 

Kidneys,  movable,  648;  aetiology,  648;  hydro- 
nephrosis In,  649;  hysteria  and  neurasthenia 
in,  650;  symptoms,  649;  treatment,  650. 

Kidneys,  new  growths  in,  644;  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment,  645;  haematuria 
in,  645;  treatment,  645. 

Kidneys,  parasites  of.  646;  chyluria,  647; 
dlstoma  liaematobium,  646;  echlnococcus  of, 
646;  echlnococcus  cysts,  646;  fllaria  san- 
guinis, 647;  strongylus,  647. 

Kidneys,  tumors  of,  644. 

KouBso  for  tape-worm,  514. 

Kyphoscoliosis  in  croupous  pneumonia,  220. 

Kyphosis,  angular,  in  vertebral  carles,  936; 
in  osteomalacia,  705. 

Labyrinthine    vertigo.     See    Meniere's    Dis- 

B.\8E. 

Laennec's  cirrhosis.    See  Cirrhosis  of  Liveb. 

Laryngeal  catarrh,  acute,  140. 

Laryngeal  crises  in  tabes  dorsaiis,  974. 

Laryngeal  perichondritis,  145;  abscesses  In, 
145;  pathological  anatomy  of.  145;  sympto- 
matology and  diagnosis,  145:  treatment,  146. 

Laryngeal  phthisis.  See  Tuberculosis  of 
Larynx. 

Laryngeal  polypi,  155. 

Laryngismus  stridulus.  See  Spasm  of  the 
Glottis. 

Laryngitis,  acute,  140:  aphonia  In.  141;  false 
croup  in.  141;  fever  in,  141:  irritants  as  cause 
of.  140;  symptomatology  of,  140:  treatment, 
142. 

Laryngitis,  chronic.  143;  pachydermia  laryn- 
gls.  143:  symptomatology  of.  143;  treatment, 
144. 

Laryngitis  from  measles,  51. 

Larynx,  new  growths  In,  155. 

Lateral  sclerosis,  primary.  1006. 

Laudanum  in  intestinal  catarrh.  481. 

Lead  arthralgia.  1208;  colic.  1208;  encepha- 
lopathy. 1208. 

Lead  paralysis,  873  (see  also  1208);  prognosis 
and  treatment  of.  874:  urine  In.  874. 

Lead  poisoning,  1207:  chronic.  1208:  In  gout, 
771. 

Leptomeningitis,  acute.  915:  chronic,  917; 
pnrulont  cerebral.  1055. 

Leptothrl.v  fibers  In  sputum.  168, 

Lei'cino  and  tyrosine  In  liver.  500. 

Leutocytbieml.n.     Soo   Leukemia. 

Leucocytosls,  In  croupous  pneumonia.  214;  In 
erysipelas,  06. 

Leuooplacla.    See  Lixgu.\l  Psoriasis. 

L<'ukiemla,  720;  blood  In.  729:  Charcot's  crys- 
tals. T2X:  clinical  history.  7.^1;  definition  and 
nr'tlology.  72(5;  h»*niorrhagos  in,  731;  lymph 
cl;inils  In,  72S:  other  orjr.ins  In,  72X:  patho- 
logical .anatomy,  727:  priapism  In.  731;  prog- 
nosis, diagnosis,  and  treatment,  732; 
retinitis  In,  ~H0:  splcon  In.  727,  7,W,  732: 
symptoms  in,  72(t. 

Lime  In  rafbltis,  704. 
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Lime-water  lo  crottpwaa  broocLllla,  1T2. 

Liosiial  pMOTiMKia,  aW. 

Lintruni  •pjiniu.  HT7. 

Li|M>mii  of  Inrynx.  1^, 

Llttlr>     dUeaii^.      See 
DirLKou. 

Liver,  wrnle  yellow  airopby  of,  5»J6;  obortioa 
,  Id.  'i»!H,  acbollfl  nml  rbolsmla.  -VS,  tetlolugy 
|li<l  t>u< li'tlotrr  '>f-  ^'^'-  ADiRniid,  litrpHllc.  578; 
rtillnlcfil  hUtory,  5tlfi;  cutiineoas  eceUymoseti, 
507;  dlatrnosls,  W9i:  jaundice  lo.  566;  leaclne 
nnd  tyrosine  In.  riH«J;  nervous  !>ymptomii. 
sua,  .^iOi);  perulclimn  Jaundice,  5KD;  prodrom- 
nt«,  r>fi6;  Mplftilo  tumor  In,  .166;  In  typhoid, 
Hi:  nrliie  In.  TAtt:  vomiting  In.  5(38. 

I.lvt-r.  nniylold.  580:  auornalli^H  In  shape  and 
p'lHltlrin.  TtM:  ntruphy,  hypertrophy,  nod 
d**s:''i«*rnt|on  of,  570:  hllliiry  anJ  bypi'r- 
trophlr  clrrhodlfi  of,  WIi  cnnct-r  of,  572; 
clrr-ulninrjr  dliiturbanceK  In.  578:  clrrho«ls  of. 
.V»ri:  liivnion-biii;eH  )n.  .'WU;  primary  hyper- 
trfipttlo  I'irrbotitii,  5<I3:  proffnoAN.  5ft4:  sec- 
ou>liir.>.  5112;  uplnnlf  liintor  In,  TaW. 

Liver,  circitlnlory  dlHturhancr*!*  In,  578. 

Liver.  pouBi'Stlon  of.  57H;  crhlnococcus  of. 
57.'  577;  fully.  5*i<">;  hypt'rirophlc  and  biliary 
clrrliopls  of.  MI2:  In  iIlabcfoB  niellilus,  700; 
in  binri  dUens*',  XVt;  lu  plenriai',  28a. 

LlvfT,  »econi1nry  clrrhoHls  of,  562:  «yphlIlB  of. 
071:  waxy,  580. 

Lolmr     pncumunln.      See     <?natn'ou8     Pxkt- 

MOKIA. 

L<»bnlnr  aielt^ftiMilii,  'zXi. 

Lociillxnllori  of  ('f*rebral  dUeusea.  1068: 
nniitonilcnl  rhnngcfi  o<;<*nrrtn);  In  Aphftsla, 
1<^h] '.  iiptiiisin  iitid  iilllfd  conditions.  10T7; 
rcntnit  irmitrlln  and  optic  thalamus.  1084: 
rciittrs  find  illMiiirbanoes  of  Hpoerh.  1077; 
i-enlriiiij  ovnli»,  lrtS.S:  oerehellum,  1088;  cor- 
pora qundrUounlua  and  orurn  cerebri.  1085; 
oonrHi-  of  eondiK'tlni;  iractM.  KBjit*;  frontal 
convoUittonn,  1074:  .Tacktsoulan,  partial  or 
oortli^fll  I'jilliJpsy.  1072;  motor  retflon  of 
forlcx  rerelirl,  UMRt;  occipital  oouvolntlons. 
107*:  pnrli'tnl  •'onAolutlons.  1075:  soul  blind 
neNM  mid  deafni'SM,  107U:  temporal  convolu- 
tion-.  1070. 

Localisation,  splnnl.  020;  roflexea  In,  027, 

Locicjaw.    See  TKTAxr*. 

Locomotor  ataxia.    See  Taiies  Dobsjujii. 

LrjwiT  exIriniHy,  pari)lyiu»B  of.  871. 

LndwlK's  anirlnii.  31>2. 

LiimbnBo,  •«)«. 

Lnaibitr  |Hin<'tnre,  In  acute  uilllary  tubercu- 
losis. 2<t5:  In  cerebro-splnol  mcnlnRltla,  UB; 
lu  drronlc  hydrocephalnK.  li;J8. 

Lunibo  abdominal  nouraleia.  818. 

Lnnir  fever.    St-e  PneI'Monu,  CBotrpoos. 

Lnmrx.  ateU'ctasIs  of.  105;  letlology  of,  195: 
bntb^  In,  107;  In  kyphoaoollosls,  106;  in 
the  newborn.  19S:  symptoms,  196;  treat- 
ment, 197. 

LiiiiKs.  (mMvn  Induration  of.  275;  cancer  of. 
V7t>:  vrlilnococciiB  of,  27rt. 

Lun^r!!.  emphysema  of,  187:  alveolar  ectasia. 
lOf);  romplliallons,  104;  dlnicnoala.  pro|t- 
nonls,  and  treatment.  104:  dropay  In.  191; 
dyspno'B    In,    190;    exptrulory    pressure    In, 


iy3:  UN  tare  and  letlolagy  ot,  VK;  Miwr  ifWf- 
toms  In  limgs  and  other  orcaaa.  UBB:  patltv 
logicaJ  anatomy,  18^;  pbr*t'*«l  nawln«IA«*. 
191;  fymptoms  and  '  <•. 

LuBRa.  mall^naol   lyn  i*  of,  g!\. 

Lunffs.  eed«*ma  of,   14»;:   ,t-iiiii.>^y   an4 
pnthology   of,    107;   dyvpoofa    In.    IfiS: 

purulysii*  of  It-f?   ' ••'■""    ^'"^    rliM  te,  lift; 

aymptonit  und 

Lung*  of  heart    :  '■.iotr*  tivcvA- 

TloN;  aarcoma  lu.  '^l:  aypblUa  nt.  37ll-::>: 
tumors  of.  276. 

Lupus,  tuhercnlar.  2"^!*,  ISL 

Lymph  glaurlx.  In  i^rmfnla,  787:  avoUra.  iM 
glossitis.  388;  -  t  caanr, 

278;  i^n'ollen.   i  yQen.  la 

tuticroulnsls,  1'.-      .  ••■     iinAi-.i.  ut,  TS4 

Lymph.  8ta^*U  i<t.  i  .   ••'  ■  t)nii  r»ri*«.  tWtt. 

Lymphatic  lenlfK'iula.    7J^. 

Lympbnmn       and        lympboaarpoiua  ir» 

P8El"IM»-Lrt7KJI{MlA. 

Lyniphofiarcoma.  maUgnaot,  of  Lbc  loitca,  ZTK 
Lyftaa.    See  HTPRorHoau. 

Macule  tendlnie,  la  pericardltla,  attk 

MiigTieslum  boroclirate  In  nephrr."t"  ■    .      rutt 

Mnt.irlft.      U.1;      vtlology      and  \J 

ouiitomy  of.  93;  blt>od  in,  IH;  la;  ...     ..  -4'n 

iini'es     In,     IM;     cinrbonlam.     IOC;     <>hr«aJr 
uialnrlal    cachexia,    00;    mlleftioaii    iif   pig- 
ment lo  rlacera,  05;  dlngtioMlK  and  trealiDesL 
100;    dropsy    In.    l«0:    cplMtaxl»    in.    90.   gw» 
graphical     distribution     of,     Wl:     intermli- 
lent  fever,  Wi;  In  anlmalB.  05;  Jaundice  In 
08,     90:     manner    of    comiun!  :  W; 

miidked  Inlermllleni,  IKt;  iioo  <  'iX; 

perloOiclty,      98:      pernicious      i,.  .....,, >rm 

fever,  08:  plasmndinin  malarlj*.  94.  M; 
quinine  lu,  07.  HXI:  remittent  fonn*.  W; 
ekin  in.  OH;  aplecn  In.  05,  08:  lempv-ratarr 
curve  of,  OA;  lime  of  IncMliatloo.  9t$;  typl>» 
malarial  fever,   100. 

Male  fern  for  inpe-vrorm,  513.  Mil. 

MalliciDiul    pu.'.tulf,   127.    Sec   AstTVIUJC. 

Mm  Heine  In  glatidcrt.  127. 

Malttm  cotnnnll.     See  S«'l*Tlf"A, 

MiirnxmtiK.   pr<:'dl«po(ilng  to   eryalpolna,  lU. 

Mnssflge  In  (iribrltla  defornjanx.  «ai:i  in  «r 
ticiilnr  rhetimatUm.   (180;   In  r  .-p 

trophy.  .150;    In   rouacular   rheiu  -nJ: 

in  HClatioa,  820;  of  paralysed  lliub«.    IHC 

Mastodynla.  818. 

MeaHle«.  48:  ncynlred  resli^tanc*.  to.  48;  hladi, 
5<V,  ciilnrrhal  pneumnnla  In.  2IK2:  ellolttl  bim- 
tory.  40;  complication):  of,  'tO;  mal.-tg1'ia*- 
neA«  of.  48;  diagnosU  and  pmgtio«l«  of.  C3. 
dcxquitmutlon  In,  40;  epidemic  nm-.r,^  ..»  4V 
erupt  loll  of,  40;    fever  In.    n<»;  .ie, 

r>ii:  Inliliil  4lafio.  40;  InocuUtl"  m 

tcitlunl  !«ympiouia,  51:  noma  in.  :^};  pi>- 
oiillarltlefi  In  the  coume  of.  51;  tempenrnfr- 
curve  In,  4lt;  Treatment  of,  52. 

Meaale*.  German.  53.    See  ROTHstA. 

Meiit  jnlce  and  meat  peptones  In  typh>i,i    .i 

Meat.   poliKoning  fn>m,   121S. 

Moil  bin  paralyais,  8A8. 

Medln^tlno-pericardltlflv  363. 

Meiiluatlnum,  tumors  of.  301;  dtamo«i 
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nosis,  and  treatmeot,  302;  dyspnoea  of,  301; 
vascular  stasis  In,  301. 

Medulla,  compression  of,  1052. 

Megaloblasts  in  blood,  724. 

Megrim.    See  Miokainb. 

Mela  nine  in  malarial  diseases,  94. 

Membranous  enteritis,  474;  course  and  treat- 
ment of,  475. 

M^ni&re'B  disease,  1139. 

Meninges,  spinal,  hsemorrbage  into,  919. 

Meningitis,  basal  gummatous,  1127;  basilar, 
see  TUBERCTJLAB  Meningitis. 

Meningitis,  epidemic  cerebro-splnal.  111;  seti- 
ology  of.  111;  cerebral  symptoms,  113;  clini- 
cal history,  112;  contagiousness.  111;  diag- 
nosis, 115;  dlplococci  of.  111;  fever  in, 
114;  berpes  lablalls  in,  114;  infection. 
Ill;  In  animals,  112;  lumbar  puncture 
In,  llo;  mortality  in,  116;  pathological 
anatomy,  112;  prodromata,  112;  prognosis 
and  treatment,  116;  reflexes,  114;  secondary, 
110:  sequelae,  115;  tinnitus  aurium,  113; 
urine  in.  114. 

Monlu};ltls.  puruleut,  1055;  aetiology,  1055; 
clinical  history,  1057;  diagnosis,  1058;  fever 
in,  1058;  pathology,  1056;  prognosis  and 
treatment,  1059. 

Meningitis,  spinal  chronic  gummatous,  1027; 
secondary,  116. 

Meningitis,  tubercular,  1050;  aetiology  of,  1059: 
dolirtum  in,  1061;  diagnosis,  1063;  eyes  in, 
1061:  in  children.  1062;  pathology  and  clini- 
cal history,  1060;  prodromata,  1061;  pulse 
and  temperature  in,  1062;  relation  to 
phthisis.  1059;  treatment,  1064. 

Meningocele.    See  Spina  Bifida. 

Menstruation,  in  chlorosis,  715;  in  epilepsy, 
1146;  vicarious,  139. 

Mental  disturbances,  in  anaemia,  712;  in 
athetosis,  1162;  in  articular  rheumatism, 
681;  in  cerebellar  abscess.  1108;  in  cerebral 
embolism,  1105;  in  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
1101;  in  cerebral  syphilis,  1127;  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  113:  in  choliemia,  569;  in 
eholorn,  88;  in  chorea,  1154;  in  convulsions, 
123,  1120.  1188;  in  epilepsy,  1141,  1145;  In 
general  paralysis  of  Insane,  1131;  in  haema- 
toma  of  dura  mater,  1054;  In  heart  disease, 
332;  in  hydrocephalus,  1138:  In  hysteria, 
1181;  in  Infantile  paralysis.  1115:  in  neu- 
rasthenia, 1194;  in  neuralgia,  822;  in  peri- 
tonltLs,  526:  in  poliom.velitis,  1016;  In  8.vn- 
cope,  1067:  In  tuberculosis,  263;  In  typhoid, 
15. 

Mercurial  tremor.  836,  1208. 

Mercury,  in  hepatic  syphilis,  572;  In  intestinal 
ol)stru<*tlnn.  507;  in  myelitis.  592:  in  general 
paralysis,  1136;  in  peritonitis,  532;  poison- 
ing. 1208;  in  syphilis.  1029.  1129;  In  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  1004. 

Metallic  sound,  in  pericarditis,  360;  in  pneu- 
mothorax, 297. 

Metallotherapy  In  hysteria,  1191. 

Metatarsalgia,  821. 

Mcth.vl-chlorlde  spray,  in  Intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, 816;  In  sciatica,  819. 

Metrorrhagia  In  phosphorus  poisoning,  1209. 

Mlcrocytes  in  the  blood,  448,  724. 


Migraine,  905;  aetiology  of,  905;  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  907;  hereditary  influence,  905; 
prodromata,  906;  relation  to  eye-strain,  905; 
relation  to  gastroxynsis,  459;  symptoma- 
tology of,  906. 

Miliaria  in  typhoid,  18. 

Miliary  tuberculosis,  261. 

Milk-cure  in  acute  nephritis,  615. 

Millar's  asthma.    See  Spasm  of  the  Glottis, 

Mitral  insufficiency,  311;  stenosis,  312. 

Mogigraphia,  882. 

Monophasia,  1079. 

Monoplegia,  831. 

Moore's  test  for  sugar,  753. 

Morbilli.    See  Mbaslbb. 

Morbus  maculosus  Werihofl.    See  Pchpdba. 

Morbus  sacer.    See  Efilbpbt. 

Morel  poisoning.    See  Mdsecbooh  Poisonino. 

Morphine,  in  cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  116; 
in  croupous  pneumonia,  223;  in  heart  dis- 
ease, 339;  In  neuralgia,  809;  poisoning,  1211. 

Morvan's  disease,  1031. 

Mosquitoes,  relation  to  cbyluria,  648;  relation 
to  malarial  diseases,  95;  relation  to  yellow 
fever,  104. 

Motility,  disturbances  of,  829. 

Motor  ataxia  in  polyneuritis,  890. 

Motor  disturbances  of  the  stomach,  460;  effi- 
ciency of  the  stomach,  461. 

Motor  region  of  cortex  cerebri,  1069;  diseases 
in,  1072. 

Motor  tabes,  1007. 

Motor  tract,  primary  degeneration  of,  985. 

Mucous  colic,  474;  haemorrhoids,  494. 

Muguet.    See  Thrush. 

Multiple  sclerosis  of  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
954:  aetiology  and  pathology,  954;  ataxia  and 
tremors  in,  955;  clinical  history  of,  955; 
diagnosis,  958:  prognosis  and  treatment,  959; 
pseudo-scleroses,  959;  reflexes  in,  956;  un- 
usual forms  of,  958. 

Mumps.    See  Pabotitis. 

Murmurs,  anaemic,  713,  715,  723,  731;  cardiac, 
325,   302. 

Muscle  changes  in  typhoid,  19. 

Muscles  of  head  and  trunk,  851. 

Muscles  of  mastication,  paralysis  of,  858. 

Muscular  atrophy  in  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis,  1040. 

Muscular  atrophy,  neurotic.  99. 

Muscular  atrophy  of  small  muscles  of  hand, 
992. 

Muscular  atrophy,  spinal  progressive,  990; 
aetiology  and  clinical  history,  992;  atrophy 
of  small  muscles  of  the  hand  In,  092;  cu- 
taneous sensibility  In,  995;  diagnosis,  995; 
duration.  994:  electrical  excitability  of 
muscles  In,  994:  hereditary  and  generic  influ- 
ences, f>92;  preliminary  remarks  and  patho- 
logical anatomy,  900;  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment, 966;  reflexes  In,  995:  respiratory  dis- 
turbances. 994. 

Muscular  dystrophy,  progressive,  998. 

Muscular  sense,  794,  1176. 

Mushroom  poisoning.  1212. 

Mussels,  poisoning  from,  1212. 

Mutism,  hysterical.  1178. 

Myalgia.    See  Muscular  Rheumatism. 
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Myaatbenlft,  pseodo-pnraly^tlc,  104H. 

MyeoBls,  lutcstlual,  129. 

Myelitis,  ncute  and  olironle,  OiS;  ataxln  In. 
fl47;  baths  la,  952:  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lum- 
bar foriiiH  of,  950;  deflnllloti  and  eeit'^lo^y  of, 
943;  diagnosis,  951:  dlsturlmnce^  of  bladder 
and  rectmn.  949;  disturbances  of  sensibility 
In,  087;  Individual  symptoms  of,  04+j;  infec- 
tion, 944;  motor  irritation  In,  940;  motor 
paralyala  Ln,  946;  patUologlcul  nnntoroy,  IM4; 
reflexes  la,  948;  relation  to  sypbllls.  943; 
treatment,  952:  tropbk  dlBtarbancea,  949. 

Myelitis,  acnte  bulbar.  1051. 

Myelitis,  diffuse.  943:  syphilitic,  1028;  trans- 
verse, 943. 

Myeloeelt^    See  Spina  BiriDA. 

Myelocytes,  73'). 

Myocnrditlc  nodules,  329. 

Myocarditis.  Interstitial.  340;  tetlology  and 
pathological  anatomy  of,  340;  angina  pec- 
toris, 'Mti:  apoplectiform  paralysis,  343; 
itrterlo-HclerosIs  lu,  341;  cardiac  aneuriam, 
341;  clinical  history.  342:  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment.  Mi;  diet.  344;  Uyper 
trophy  of  heart  In.  341;  pulse,  342:  syph- 
llltic  endocarditis.  :i4l. 

Myocardium,  priniiiry  wealcness  of,  351; 
effect  of  alcoholism  In,  332;  prognosis  nnd 
irt'tttment,  a'>3;  pulse  In,  ^2. 

Myoclonia,  1157. 

Myokymia  In  sciatica.  HIH. 

Myopathic  musculnr  atrophy,  998;  diagnosis 
Of,  lOOC. 

Myo!4ltlH.    See  Mosr-rLAS  Rhcvuatism. 

MyoKltU  In  trichinosis,  132. 

Myotonia,   congenital.  1160. 

MysfPdeuia,  901. 

Myxivdem.Ttous  lufnniUlsai.  902. 

Myxoniata  of  larynx,  155. 

Nails,  curved.  In  heart  disease,  324:  loss  of.  In 
typhoid.  19. 

Narcotics  In  cholelithiasis.  551. 

Nasal  cutarrh,  135.  137;  In  mensle<).  49. 

Nasal  catarrh,  acute.  13«t:  chronic.  137- 

Nephritic  opdema,  h96. 

Nephritis,  acute.  »W3:  tetlology.  «03;  alco- 
holic nephritis.  rtOt'i;  anuria  lu,  C09:  baths 
In,  615;  cfl»ls.  009:  clinical  history.  608; 
course  nnd  different  forms  of,  612;  diag- 
nosis, 613:  diuretics  In.  616:  dropsy  In,  Bll, 
617:  mlllc  cure,  615;  (Pdema  In.  610;  patbo- 
loglcul  anatomy,  60tV,  In  pregtinncy,  606,  613; 
priniiiry  Idiopnthlc  form,  612;  prognosis,  614; 
prophylaxis,  614;  relation  to  scarlet  fcrer, 
tK)4;  relation  to  small-pox.  604:  relation  to 
cholera.  604;  relation  to  erysipelas,  606; 
symptoms,  610;  toxic  nephritis,  605;  treat- 
tuent.  014:  unemia  in,  617:  urine  In,  608; 
vomiting  lu,  fill. 

Nephritis,  alcoholic,  606,  613;  choleraic,  m. 

Ncjihrltls,  chronic  nnd  subchronlc.  HIS;  wtl- 
ology  of.  018:  cardiac  hypertrophy.  621: 
clinical  history,  621:  course,  duration,  nnd 
Ifrnihiallon  of,  tl23;  diagnosis.  022:  ilirferent 
forms  of.  622;  dropsy  In,  622;  heemorrhagic 
form.  0T.»;  Inllnniniiitory  fatly  klriucy.  1^20; 
nertcnia   lu,   fi21 ;   piitholciu'lciil   unuiomy,   019; 


retinitis  In,  022,  (IS2:  seconilary   coDtramed 
kidney,  620;  treatment,  624;   urine  In.  «21 

Nephritis,  chronic  Interstitial,  ISA;  eryslpel- 
Qtona,  66;  la  cronpous  pneumonia.  215;  In 
diphtheria.  72:  lu  gout.  77ti:  in  by|*«r- 
trophy  of  the  heart.  348;  In  lutlnenxa.  79: 
In  scarlet  ferer,  43;  In  septic  and  pyiemlr 
diseases,  119;  lu  typhoid  tn^liliro-typbnld), 
10;  of  pregnancy,  tMHJ.  6X8;  prltxjarj  UMa 
pnthlc,  612. 

Nephritis  and  perinephritis,  purulent.  (MO; 
abscesses  In.  641;  xfllology  of,  640;  bac- 
teria lu.  640;  clinical  symptoms.  041;  Aiuig- 
nosis  and  trefttmeoL,  642;  fever  Iti.  642;  In- 
fection. 640;  pathology.  «40- 

Nephrltls.  toxic,  605;  tubercular,  250;  wTtli 
arlerlo-scierosls.  370. 

Nephrolithiasis,  ^7;  anatomical  ebnages  In. 
658:  clinical  symptoms.  659;  colic  lu.  08»- 
662;  diagnosis,  660;  diet  in,  661:  oecwrrenc*. 
chemical  composition,  and  lotlolo^-  of  n^nAl 
Concretions.  657;  predisposing  causes,  6G8; 
senuelae.  659;  treatment,  661 :  urltic  !c.  «wi». 

Xepbrophthlsis,  063. 

Nephro-typhold.  19. 

Nerve-stretching.  In  scinticn.  ^.^n;  in  trtni-s. 
98t1. 

Nervous  debility.    Se«  NEnRs»Tii,-v, . 

Nervous  dyspepsia.  468  (see  diag- 

nosis,   44U>;    nervous    sympt":  prog- 

nosis.  466;   psfcblCMl   Inflaeuce.   -MH;  tnsat- 
meut.  465. 

Nerrous  fever.  15. 

Nervous  palpitation  of  the  beart,  969. 

Nervousness.    See  Nbtjbasthkxia. 

Neuralgia,  aetiology  of.  804:  articular.  SM; 
cardiac.  355;  cervl^'o-brachlal.  814;  of  geni- 
tals. 820;  Infection.  .Sfi5;  Intercoictnl.  SIS: 
Ischlatlc,  817;  of  lumbar  plexus.  816;  In 
malarial  diMawa,  99:  of  mammary  elai»d, 
81S. 

Neurnlgla,  occipital,  .S13;  i>f  rectum.  830; 
sympTomarology,  806;  treatment,  807;  in  ty- 
phoid, 17. 

Neurnlgla  of  the  trigeminus.  810;  letlology  of, 
810;  diagnosis,  prognosis,  nnd  trmlmeat. 
8l2;  synit>t(:iru8  and  course  of.  811. 

Neurnstheulu.     111*3;    letlology.     1193:     agonic 
phobia  in,  1194:  asthenopia  In.  1196;  cunc 
of  the  dlseuKe.  1193;  cougenitnl  factors,  11 
diagnosis,    1198;    general    course    and    pr 
uosls,  1197;  Insomnia  In,  1200:  meutal  symf 
toms,      1194;      physical      symptoms,      llii(>; 
psychical    factors    In.    1108:    sexual,     1197; 
Ireatin^ut.  1198;  urine  In.  1100. 

Neurastbeuta.  gastric,  see  Nimvotia  Drsi>«r- 
SIA;  spinal,  0.«. 

Neuritis,  degenerative,  885;  diabetic.  S8T:  ra> 
detnlc.  985.  ^ 

Neuritis,    nuiltlple,    SS*',   tsee   also    Ext'KUK 
acute  curable  form.  81*2;  nicoboll'-  fnnrr 
889;  ataxic  form  of.  892,  dinbftb 
nosls.  prognosis,  and  treatment, 
button  of.  891:  mental  dlKtur" 
mntur  i\l«tla  In,  S9n;  path" 
of,  888;  primory.  acute,  anil  •  .n.-m.    i.„ 
800;    symptoms  and    course   of,    tmo.    tosI 
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Neuritis,  maltiple  bulbar,  1031;  optic,  1118; 
primary,  secondary,  and  simple,  885. 

Neuro-fibromata,  897. 

Neuroma,  multiple,  806. 

Neuroses,  articular,  821;  cardiac,  355. 

Neuroses  of  the  oesophagus,  414;  globus  hys- 
tericus, 415;  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus, 
415;  spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  414;  ulcera- 
tion In,  415. 

Neuroses,  professional,  882;  traumatic,  1201; 
vaso-motor  and  trophic,  898;  without  known 
anatomical  basis,  1141. 

Neurotic  muscular  atrophy,  996;  fibrillary  con- 
tractions in,  997. 

New  growths  In  the  larynx,  155;  benignant, 
155;  carcinoma  of,  155;  fibroma,  155;  laryn- 
geal cysts,  155;  laryngeal  polypi,  155;  lipo- 
ma ta  of,  155;  malignant,  155;  myxoma  of, 
155;  papilloma,  155;  treatment,  156;  tumors 
of,  155. 

New  growths  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  896. 

New  growths  of  the  pleura,  300;  endothelial 
carcinoma  of,  300;  prognosis,  301. 

Now  growths  of  the  spinal  cord,  1024;  patho- 
logical anatomy  of,  1024;  symptoms  and 
course,  1025. 

Nicotine  poisoning,  1211. 

Nicotine  tabes,  078. 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  chronic  gastritis,  431. 

Nitrobenzine  poisoning,  1210. 

Nitroglycerluv  in  heart  disease,  356. 

Nitrous  acid  fumes,  1206. 

Nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine.    See  Encbb- 

SIS    NOCTURNA. 

Nodular  sclerosis.    See  Mdltiplb  Sclbrosis. 
Noma,  389;  fever  in,  389;  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment, 300. 
Noma  in  measles.  51. 
Normoblasts  in  blood,  724. 
Nosebleed,  139. 
Nutmeg  liver,  578. 

Obesity,  779:  alcoholic  beverages  in,  781;  baths 
in,  786;  cardiac  disturbance  in,  782;  defini- 
tion and  SDtlology,  779;  dyspnoea  In,  782; 
intertrigo  in,  782;  muscular  exercise  in,  786; 
pathology  of,  782;  treatment,  784. 

Obturator  nerve,  paralysis  of,  872. 

Occipital  neuralgia,  813. 

Occupation  paralyses,  870. 

Ocular  muscles,  paralyses  of,  854;  in  cerebral 
lesions,  1085:  in  diphtheria,  72;  in  purulent 
moniugltis.  1057;  in  tabes,  972;  in  tumors  of 
the  brain.  1128. 

Oildema.  in  valvular  heart  disease,  330;  acute 
ungioncurotic,  900;  in  plague,  109;  in  trichi- 
nosis, 133:  in  typhoid,  IS:  uephritic.  596,  610. 
621. 

U-:dema  of  the  glottis,  146. 

0<^dema,  pulmonary,  197. 

OCsophnglsmus,  414. 

CEsophagltls,  corrosive,  405;  purulent.  4(KJ. 

CEsophaguB,  cancer  of,  412. 

CEsophagus,  dilatation  of,  406;  setiology  and 
pathology  of,  406;  clinical  history,  407;  dif- 
fuse dilatation,  406;  diverticula,  406;  maras- 
mus in,  408;  symptoms,  406;  treatment,  408; 
ulceration  in,  408. 
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CEsophagus,  disease  of,  404. 

CEsophagus,  inflammation  of,  404;  setiology 
and  pathology  of,  404;  corrosive  and  puru- 
lent oesophagitis,  405;  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment, 405;  ulcers  in,  406. 

(Esophagus,  neuroses  of,  414;  paralysis  of, 
415;  rupture  of,  414;  spasm  of,  414;  stenosis 
of,  409. 

Oleoresina  aspidii  for  intestinal  parasites,  513. 

Oligocytlxsemia,  512-618. 

Oliguria  In  cholera,  89. 

Omalgia  in  muscular  rheumatism,  696. 

Ophthalmoplegia,  progressive,  1045. 

Opisthotonos  in  tetanus,  1166. 

Opium,  in  acute  peritonitis,  528;  in  diabetes 
mellitus,  766;  in  dysentery,  84;  in  intestinal 
catarrh,  473;  in  intestinal  obstruction,  607; 
in  perityphlitis,  486:  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  intestine,  490;  in  typhoid,  27;  poison- 
ing, see  MouFHiNK. 

Optic  atrophy,  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  1138; 
in  diabetes,  757;  In  general  paralysis  of  the 
Insane,  1133;  in  multiple  sclerosis,  957;  in 
tabes,  972. 

Optic  neuritis,  cerebral  tumors,  1118;  in  puru- 
lent meningitis.  1058. 

Optic  tract,  1089. 

Orchitis,  in  parotitis,  391;  in  typhoid,  20. 

Organo-therapy,  in  acromegaly,  903;  in  Addi- 
son's disease,  663;  in  myxoedema,  901. 

Orthopnoea  in  pleurisy,  286. 

Osteomalacia,  704;  aetiology  and  pathology, 
704;  clinical  history,  705;  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  707;  ovariotomy  in,  707;  relation 
to  pregnancy  and  menstruation,  705. 

Osteomyelitis  in  septic  and  pysemic  diseases, 
117-120. 

Otitic  abscess  of  the  brain,  1110. 

Otitis,  in  Influenza,  79;  in  measles,  51;  in 
scarlet  fever,  40;  In  typhoid,  13;  In  typhus, 
33. 

Ovaries  in. osteomalacia,  705. 

Oxalic-acid  poisoning,  1206. 

Oxybutyric  acid  in  diabetes  mellitus,  754. 

Oxygen  in  pernicious  ansemla,  726. 

Oxyuris  vermicularis.  See  Intestinal  Para- 
sites. 

Ozffina,  137,  138. 

Pachydermia  laryngls,  14.3. 

Pachymeningitis  ccrvicalis  hypertrophica,  918; 
Interna  luemorrhagica,  1053;  spinal,  915,  916, 
919. 

Pain,  in  chorea,  1154;  in  hysteria,  1178;  paraly- 
sis agitans,  1159;  rheumatoid,  in  paralysis  of 
the  insane.  1131. 

Pain,  sense  of,  793. 

Pains  of  tabes  dorsaiis.  965. 

Pallsade-worm,  647. 

Palpitation  in  valvular  heart  disease,  327. 

Pancreas,  diseases  of,  686;  atrophy  of,  685; 
calculi,  587;  cancer,  586;  cytta,  686;  iUmg- 
nosls,  586;  glycosuria  in,  686;  hauaor^ttMgm 
into,  686;  prognosis.  687:  Tomltlns  iSt  Vf- 

PancreatltlB,  686. 

Papilloma  of  the  bladder,  SIS. 

Papilloma  of  Uutiuk,  ISBu 

Paradoxical  coBtraetlon,  9tL 
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Paralysis.  S2v:  etlolof:}-  of.  S32:  acnte  bulbar. 
U4>:  of  arm  muscle*.  £*39:  arsenicmL  bT5: 
iKceDdlnE  »pinal.  lOCl:  asibeaic  balbar.  1«>4C: 
of  Kick  and  aMomen.  »<i5:  Bell's.  S5^: 
Bn>vrc-S^i!ard'«.  Ui3t5:  bnllmr.  1W9:  cere- 
ItaI  infautiU'.  1111:  claMidvatlon  of.  >:!9:  of 
iliApbra^m.  STl:  dtphtheriilc.  Ti:  electrical 
re.u-iii>n»  lo.  SU:  facial.  >5.>:  familr  periodic. 
IiMT:  flaccid.  !!i34:  $cueral.  1127:  gluteal.  !iT~: 
h.vstericaL  11T5:  In  b.rdrophubia.  122:  Lan- 
■lr.T#.  l-.d:  lead.  M3.  laS:  of  lej  masoles. 
>71:  median.  5<&:  muscnlo-spiraL  Sd6:  ob- 
stetrical. St9:  obturator.  ST2:  occupation. 
STO:  peripheral.  SM:  per«.tneaL  $72:  radiaL 
>»■»'•:  rt-t!fX.  ST3:  sciatic.  «»T2;  ■>f  shoulder.  *«: 
<;>asiic.  lu>7:  spinal  Infantile.  1014:  *yph- 
l!i:ic  spinal.  K'CS:  of  tlbiaUs.  <7;{:  t'^xic.  S;::!: 
trigeminal.  <y>S:  in  trphoid.  17:  nlnar.  9^: 
Tas».vmotor.  *4i5'. 

Paralysis  afiians.  Iir«7:  aetiology  and  clinical 
history.  11.":  diagn>.^is  and  treatment.  114l': 
nat^^re  of  the  disease.  11^:  propnlsion  and 
re:rop-.:Ision  in.  11.^4>:  temperature  in.  llSd: 
voice  In.  lir*. 

Paralysis.  ;.iry::£.-a!.  IV";  vf  ary:*a'->j-le::>. 
lo2:  i't  cric<. -arytenoid.  153:  of  dilators  ■:.f 
:he  cI-'TTis.  151:  pr»>irno*ls.  152:  of  recurrenr 
larysiTea'..  l.'«l:  -^f  superior  laryngeal.  IW:  "f 
ihyr'>-aryiaT.'.'id.  ir»2:  treatment.  KA 

P;:r:\:y>:«.  o-.'nlar.  sC^:  of  aNl':oen«.  »>':  »tl- 
•>'.-'~j  \fi.  >i>4:  •:•?  •.'■•.'t:>"-";"tor.  SV':  r^-y'TT^z.'. 
S"'7.  sTraM'-zi"*  in.  **.">:  tri-'t'-Ar.  sT-rt. 

Pamly::.'  .lo^i:;^:::i.\.  lli». 

Pari-Toc:.;,a-«.  1157. 

Paraztj-britl-'  ar-~?e«s.  M\. 

Pamfh.*s:a.  !•  7?. 

Para;i:e^a.  ST-l:  in  ao":e  ascesdirig  spinal 
;-.;r.=.:y>i*.     1-"'J2:     arax:-?.     ImII:     o--vige:iIr.«: 


.v^.;::». 


l\.r^ 


3S1'.  pienro-pericarditis.  353:  pro^cc^is.  X!: 
psecd'.— .■irrtosl*  of  lirer  Ic-  ;>5»:  f-^I*^.  ^I1; 
pulsus  p_r_J-.x:».  ;>3:  r«-".j.:5'-a  :••  »r::«:z.Ar 
rheuciitlsm.  sr«>-o»'/7:  rv-laTi-.-a  to  i-2*<*r«- 
If'sis.  VZ£f:  **•;;:* jp.  33.  «tT-.-ia:  forsi*  ot 
363;  ireatrnt-n:.  >":  ;-'.-er.  -lar  i-rTi-:-±r>i^'.it. 
9S5. 

Peri«r.li::>.  pu.-il^-n:.  3». 

Prri'-ar'Liris.  rl:--=:i:f-:.  'TT".*. 

Perjcjr-is-:m.  d:--.-»«  ■■♦.  S.'i- 

Pvria.i  hrlri*.  •>t.'. 

Per£..'!:-.-  racily  fir-lys.;*.   IvHT. 

Perii'hvn'.  ier^fs.  -r-m-  ^r»:.wtti   Li.  <^ 

P.r;f.:r:;r::S.  iC. 

Peri:..cra:  t-^-fr^-:  .s:*.  -4,-. 

Peritot;::*.  ±-:-'-v,  "v>"-.  a:"«..****^~  iz-  T^ST  »::- 
•:.5ogy  of.  ro.-.  ^lv■?rta  :=_  r..>..  -r.-^^ 
s-i-rl^-*-!.  ."o.»"..  ■::-:. -il  Us-- rr.  -^^i'.  i.i;:^  .*j. 
S27:  iaf-"i;-^   •^;-  7--'\^^    :'..    'd,.   ;-^ 

r-ii;.  T..-::ir^  in.  525. 

Prr.:- :::-.:*.  .'tj-  :.:•:  izi  :-••-:■  r:  _lar.  S2&:  wo- 
■■•:  zy  ■:■'.  Tw*:  ...-..-i.  i.:*-.  ry.  W.i.  t-ri-yr- 
=ii-«.  :0" .  ■l:i.rz-*j.  r^  .  ;e-"*r   :z_    T-H.  :i 

ri*:  :re.-.:=:*-:.  Tvi:  n^-err'.-s*.   Sa:-- 
PrT-:- ■-•;:;*     fr  -    ^'-r  :     -:^*^.     *3!»      fr.= 
■v;\..-:-  .'- i  ;^r;-y;i::::*.   *>."     Lr  r*Li;.-*:i^ 

53a 

IVr.t—l.::-:-.  *>;L 
r-~:.:--s  i:«i  :i    T: 

IVrr:  :--s  :--^r_:--i-  f-  -r  ^5 —  Mi^iJLii:. 
r>:sr.t.sr* 
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Pilocarpine  liydrochlorate  In  acute  nepliritls, 
616. 

Pin-worms.    See  Intestinal  Par.vsites. 

Piperiue  in  leukaemia,  733. 

Plague,  107;  adenitis  in,  109;  antltoxine  of, 
111;  baclilns  peBtIs  bubonlcre,  107;  convul- 
sions in,  109;  course  and  symptoms,  108; 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  110; 
disinfection,  108;  fllth,  relation  to,  108;  gan- 
grene, 109;  hemorrhages,  109;  headache 
in,  108;  history  in  distribution,  107;  Im- 
munity, 111;  Incubation.  108:  Infection,  108; 
Inguinal  adenitis  in,  108:  Inoculation,  108: 
In  animals,  107;  mortality,  110;  in  different 
races,  108;  pestis  minor,  110;  pulse  and  tem- 
perature in,  108;  therapeutic  measures,  111; 
urine,  109. 

Plasmodium  malarise,  94,  95. 

Pleura,  diseases  of,  279;  after  emphysema, 
283;  cicatricial  contractions  of.  282:  new 
growths  of,  300. 

Pleurisy,  279;  absorption  of  effusion.  288; 
adbeslous,  285;  aetiology,  279;  aspiration 
In,  293:  auscultation,  285;  complications, 
288:  cough  and  expectoration.  283;  course  of 
the  disease,  283;  diagnosis.  290;  dlplococcl 
in.  280:  diuretics  In.  292;  dyspnoea  In,  283, 
293;  emphysema,  290:  exploratory  puncture, 
291;  fever  in.  284.  289;  flbrlne  In,  281:  fibri- 
nous, 28.'5:  hffimorrhages  In.  281;  infection, 
281;  inflammation.  280:  orthopncea  In.  286: 
pathological  anatomy  of,  281;  percussion, 
285;  pleuritic  contraction.  288;  pleuritic 
effusion,  285:  pneumothorax.  290;  primary 
rheumatic,  288;  prognosis,  291:  purulent.  281, 
284.  290:  resonance,  tympanitic,  etc.,  285; 
sicca.  285;  symptoms,  283;  temperature 
curve,  '293:  treatment,  291;  tubercular,  280, 
289;  urine  lu,  284;  various  forms  of,  288; 
vocal  fremitus  In.  290. 

Pleurisy  In  Influenza,  79;  sanlons,  from  pul- 
monary gnugrene.  268;  tubercular.  289. 

Pleurltls.    See  Pleurisy. 

Pleuro-perlcardltls.  363. 

Pleuropneumonia.  See  Pneumonia,  Croup- 
ous. 

Pneumatic  treatment  of  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema. 195. 

Pneumatosis  pulmonum.  See  Pulmonary 
Emphysema. 

Pneumonia  alba,  279;  asthenic,  220:  bilious, 
210. 

Pneumonia,  catarrhal,  199  (see  also  60);  aeti- 
ology of.  199;  bacteria  In,  200;  In  childhood, 
202;  expectoration,  201;  fever,  201:  In  In- 
fluenza. 79;  origin  of,  199;  pathological 
anatomy,  201;  pulse  In.  202;  relation  to  lobu- 
lar, 200;  respiration,  202:  secondary  catar- 
rhal, 202:  symptoms  of  primary  catarrhal, 
of  adults,  201;  treatment  and  prophylaxis. 
203:  tuberculosis  In,  203. 

Pneumonia,  croupous.  204;  aetiology  of,  205: 
alcohol  in.  225;  asthmatic,  220;  ausculta- 
tory signs,  211;  baths  In,  224:  blood  lu. 
213:  cardiac  complications  In.  214,  222, 
224;  casts  of  bronchi  In,  210;  central.  219; 
cholesterlne  crystals  In,  222;  circulatory  ap- 
paratus In,   213;   course  of  the   fever.   216; 


crisis  in.  218;  delayed  resolution  of,  220; 
delirium,  215;  diagnosis,  222;  digestive  appa- 
ratus in.  214;  diplococci  of,  205,  208,  210,  215, 
219,  222:  drunkard's,  218;  dyspnoea  In,  208, 
223;  expectoration,  205,  209,  219,  221;  exu- 
dation of,  207;  fever  in,  209,  218,  221;  gen- 
eral course  of,  208:  haematoldlne  crystals 
in,  222;  in  animals.  205;  in  children  and  the 
aged,  218,  223;  Infection,  205,  220:  jaundice 
in.  214;  kidneys  and  urine  In,  215;  lung 
symptoms,  209:  meningitis  In,  215,  216; 
nervous  system  in.  215;  oxygen  inhalation 
In,  225;  pathological  anatomy  of,  207;  pe- 
culiarities and  anomalies,  218;  peptonuria 
In,  215;  physical  examination,  210;  pleural 
symptoms,  213;  pleurisy  In,  208;  j)re-exlst- 
Ing,  219;  pneumo-typhold,  220;  predisposi- 
tion. 206;  prodromata,  208;  prognosis.  222; 
pulse,  213:  rftles  in,  212,  219,  221;  respiration 
In,  211;  rudimentary  and  abortive  forms, 
219;  skin  In,  216:  sputum  septicaemia,  205; 
stages  of,  207;  stitch  In  the  side,  209:  tem- 
perature curve  of,  216;  termination,  221; 
traumatic,  206;  treatment,  223:  typhoid, 
217. 

Pneumonia,  croupous,  in  influenza,  79;  de- 
layed, 220;  dlplococcl,  205;  drunkard's,  218; 
fibrinous,  see  Pneumonia,  Croupous:  In  the 
aged,  218:  In  children.  218:  In  erysipelas,  66; 
In  foetid  bronchitis,  168;  In  measles,  51;  In 
plague,  110;  In  pre-existing  chronic  diseases, 
219;  in  scarlet  fever,  43. 

Pneumonia,  lobular,  see  Catarrhal  Pneu- 
monia: after  whooping-cough,  174;  In  bron- 
chial stenosis,  181;  in  diphtheria,  72:  In 
influenza,  79;  In  septic  and  pyaemlc  diseases, 
120;  in  typhus,  33;  rudimentary  and  abor- 
tive forms.  219. 

Pneumonia,  stripe,  in  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
203:  typhoid,  220;  wandering.  212. 

Pneumonic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  245. 

Pneumonoconiosls.  See  Diseases  from  In- 
halation OF  Dust. 

Pneumothorax,  295;  aetiology,  295;  ausculta- 
tion, 297:  composition  of  gas  in,  298:  diag- 
nosis, 298:  effusion  In,  296;  forms  of,  297; 
from  phthisis,  295;  hydro-pneuraothorax, 
296;  inflammation  In,  296;  metallic  nlles, 
297;  pathological  anatomy  of,  296:  per- 
cussion note  In,  297;  pleura  In,  290;  pulse  In, 
296;  pyo-pneumothorax.  296;  sacculated, 
296;  symptoms  aud  course  of,  296:  treat- 
ment. 299. 

Pneumothorax,  In  pleurisy,  290:  from  pul- 
monary gangrene.  2(i8. 

Pneumo-typhold,  220. 

Podagra.    f<ee  Gout. 

Polkllocytps,  In  ann.MuIa  and  chlorosis,  724;  in 
the  blood,  448.  512,  518. 

Poisouing,  symptoms  aud  treatment,  1206. 

Poliomyelitis,  acute  and  chronic.  In  children, 
1014:  aetiology  and  pathological  anatomy  of, 
1014:  clinical  history,  1015;  diagnosis,  1017; 
prognosis  and  treatment.  lOlS;  reflexes  In, 
1016. 

Poliomyelitis  of  adults,  acute.  1019. 

Poliomyelitis,  subacute  and  chronic,  1020. 

Polyarthritis,  chronic.  688. 
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Polymyositis,  acute,  696;  complications.  698; 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  699;  polyneuritis 
in,  699;  pulse  in,  698;  splenic  tamor,  698. 

Polyneuritic  psychoses,  894. 

Polyneuritis,  888  (see  Multiple  Neuritis). 

Polysarcla  adlposa.    See  Obesity. 

Pomegranate  root  In  tape-worm,  513. 

Portal  vein,  diseases  of,  536;  purulent  Inflam- 
mation of,  582. 

Portal  vein,  tbrombosis  of,  583;  aetiology  and 
patliology  of,  583;  clinical  Iiistory,  584;  col- 
lateral circulation,  684:  diagnosis.  584^, 
spleen  in,  584. 

Posterior  nasal  catarrh,  400. 

Post-bemipleglc  chorea,  1100. 

Potassic  bromide  in  epilepsy,  1149. 

Potasslc  chlorate  In  stomatitis,  384. 

Potassic  cyanide  poisoning,  1210. 

Potassic  nitrate  poisoning,  1207. 

Potassium  acetate  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
562. 

Pott's  disease,  934. 

Pressure  paralyses  of  spinal  cord,  934;  aeti- 
ology, 934;  clinical  history  of,  937;  diagnosis, 
941;  in  cancer  of  the  vertebrae,  935:  patho- 
logical anatomy  of,  935;  reflexes  In,  939; 
stasis  of  lymph  In,  930;  treatment,  942; 
tubercular  spondylitis,  935:  vertebral  caries 
in.  934. 

Priapism,  In  leuksemla,  731;  in  traumatic 
lesions  of  spinal  cord,  931. 

Professional  neuroses,  882. 

Prosopalgia.    See  Nkdralqia  of  Trioehixus. 

Pruritus  in  diabetes  mellltus,  757. 

Psammoma,  1116. 

Pseudo-clrrhosls  of  the  liver,  365. 

Pseudo-crises  In  croupous  pneumonia,  217. 

Pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscles.  1000. 

Pseudo-leucocythoemla.      See    Pseudo-lbckje- 

MIA. 

Pseudo-lenkaemla,  733;  lyniphatica,  734:  patbo- 
lo>;I<'al  anatomy,  734;  proguosls,  735;  symp- 
toms, 734;  treatment,  735;  tumors  in.  734. 

Pseudo-membranous  brouehltls.  See  Croup- 
ovs  BnoNrHiTis. 

Pseudo-sclerosis,  951). 

Pseudo-tabes  (ataxia)  of  aloohollsm,  893. 

Psoriasis,  lInj,Mial,  3S8. 

Pulmonary    anthrax.      See    M.vlign.^nt    Pcs- 

TUI-R. 

Pulmonary  consumption.  See  Tuiieuculosis 
OK  Lungs. 

Pulso.  arhythmlc.  314,  328;  bull)ous.  322:  curve 
In  aortii;  iusuflii-lcnoy,  31!t:  curve  In  mitral 
stcnosisi,  314;  curve  in  stenosis  of  aortic 
orlli('(\  '','21;  In  acute  peritonitis,  .>25;  In 
aufiMuia  and  chlorosis,  713;  In  arterlo-scle- 
rosls.  372:  In  catarrhal  pneumonia,  202;  In 
cholera,  SS:  In  croupous  pnouuionla.  213;  In 
diphtheria,  00:  In  endocarditis,  .'JO(J:  In 
pintrup,  lOS:  in  pleurisy.  284;  in  pneumo- 
thorax, 25)0:  in  polymyositis,  698:  In  pul- 
monary tulierculosis,  2.O0:  In  scarlet  fever, 
-17:  in  septic  and  pymmlc  diseases.  120:  In 
lalies  florsalis.  074:  in  tubercular  meningitis. 
lOr.'j;  in  typliDid.  17:  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  3i;5.  319. 

Pulse  rate  in  catarrhal  Jaiindlce,  ."ias. 


Pulsus  bigemiuns,  328. 

Pulsus  paradoxus,  363;  in  tracheal  stenosis. 

180. 
Purpura,   744:  cutaneous  ecchymosis   in,   744. 

745;  rheumatica,  745;  treatment,  745. 
Pyaemia.    See  Septic  and  Pyjbuic  Diseases. 
Pyelitis,  654. 

Pyelitis  calculosa.    See  Nephrolithiasis. 
Pylephlebitis,    chronic    adhesive,    583;    from 

typhlitis  and  perityphlitis,  485. 
Pylephlebitis,  suppurative,  582;  aetiology  and 

clinical  history,  582;  in  the  new-bom,   582; 

pathology,    5S2;    pyaomlc    symptoms,     583; 

splenic  enlargement  In,  582. 
Pylethrombosls.    See  Thrombosis  of  Portal 

Vein,  583. 
Pyloric  stenosis,   in  cancer  of  tlie  stomacli, 

447:  from  gastric  ulcer,  434,  438.  443;  vomit- 
ing In.  439. 
Pyo-pneuuiothorax.    See  Pneumothorax. 

Quincke's  capillary  pulse,  319. 

Quinine,  Injection,  101;  in  amyloid  kiduey. 
639;  in  malarial  diseases,  96,  100;  in 
M6nl6re's  disease,  1140;  In  neuralgia,  809:  In 
relapsing  fever,  38:  In  small-pox.  t>2. 

Quinsy,  396. 

Quotidian  fever,  97. 

Rabies  eanlna.    See  Hydrophobia. 

Rachitis,  699;  aetiology,  699;  clinical  history. 
701;  diagnosis  and  treatment,  703;  head  and 
thorax  in.  702;  pathology,  700;  symptoms, 
702. 

Radial  paralysis,  806. 

Ragpickers'  disease.    See  Anthrax. 

Railway  spine.    See  Traumatic  Neuroses. 

RAles,  bronchial,  159;  in  bronchiectasi.«.  177: 
In  chronic  bronchitis,  163;  In  croupous  pneu- 
monia. '212,  219.  221;  in  pleurisy.  287:  in  pul- 
monary oedema.  198;  in  tuberculosis.  242: 
motallic,  in  pneumothorax,  297. 

Rash.  Initial,  of  small-pox,  55;  in  plague.  109; 
In  scarlet  fever,  39. 

Raynaud's  disease,  900. 

Reaction  of  degeneration.  848. 

Rectum,  syphilis  of,  490, 

Recurrent  endocarditis,  307. 

iteflex  asthma,  182, 

Reflex  epilepsy,  1142. 

Reflex  neuralgia,  805. 

Reflex  paralysis,  803. 

Reflexes,  abdominal.  839;  in  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  989;  in  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, 1097;  in  cerebro-.spinnl  meningitis, 
114;  in  chorea,  1154;  cremaster,  830;  cota- 
ueous,  839;  in  hysteria,  1175;  In  mnltiplc 
sclerosis,  956;  in  myelitis,  948:  In  neu- 
ralgia, 804;  in  neuritis,  890:  tn  paralysia, 
834.  1022,  1057;  in  primary  degcneratJoB 
of  motor  tract,  955;  In  polyneailtls,  801; 
in  progressive  bulbar  paralyslB,  lOtl;  In 
sciatica.  818;  In  segmental  dUlagnoalB,  987;  la 
spinal  infantile  paralysis,  1016;  In  ^mI 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  906;  la  tabM, 
965.  971;  tendon,  834;  In  tetanoii;  U0T:  la 
traumatic  lesions,  931;  In  trlff ml— I  aiMB* 
thesla.  931;  tn  vertebral  eaitea,  SSOl 
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Ilegeneration  of  nerves,  SoO. 

Kolniisc's,  In  scarlet  fever,  46;  In  typhoid, 
20. 

T:«;liipslng  fever.  33:  blood  In.  33:  clinical 
history.  34:  complications  and  varieties.  37; 
contagionsness,  34;  course  of.  Xi;  eplilfuiics 
of.  In  Gernmny,  34;  in  America,  .'14:  eplsiaxls 
In.  87;  lno«-nlatlon  of,  'M:  nnmtier  of  uttnclts, 
iM:  peritonitis  in.  37;  pertnrbatlo  critica,  35; 
prognosis  and  treatment.  37:  atape  of  incu- 
liatlon  and  prodromal  symptoms,  34;  tem- 
perature. 34,  3n. 

Itoiti|>sini;  typhus.    See  Relapsixu  Fevkr. 

Remittent  malarial  fever.  See  Malarial  Dis- 
eases. 

Ken  mol>ilis.  648. 

Rt>Korciu»\  in  acute  gastric  catarrh.  425;  in 
thrush,  tiST. 

Respiration,  In  acute  peritonitis,  Tt2€>;  in 
ascites,  TtXi;  in  bronchial  asthma.  184:  In 
capllliiry  bronchitis.  ItlO;  In  retropharyn- 
geal abscess.  4U3. 

Respiratory  muscles,  spa.snis  of.  881. 

Retina,   in  nephritis.  022. 

Retinitis,  alliuuiinuric,  622.  632;  lenktemia, 
7r.<). 

Rctr<>i>baryugeal  aliscess,  403:  deglutition  In, 
40."):  ilyspuo'a  of.  40."?:  treatment,  404. 

Rhctmiatic  peritonitis,  521. 

Rheumatism,  acute  articular.  675;  aetiology  of, 
«>7."i:  cardiac  symptoms.  679:  course,  682; 
diagnosis,  683:  duration.  »j82:  fever  in,  677; 
general  symptoms,  682:  hyperpyrexia  in,  681, 
»»<7;  infection.  673:  joints  In.  678:  nervous 
symptoms  in,  683;  pe(;uliarlties  of.  678;  pro- 
dromata.  677;  prophyliixis.  688:  prognosis, 
<i82:  purulent  arthritis  in.  676;  serous  and 
niucons  membranes  in,  6S0;  sidn.  680: 
staphylococci.  676;  symptomatology  of,  677; 
symptoms  referable  to  different  organs,  678; 
temperature  in,  685;  treatment,  684;  viscera, 
i'»82. 

Rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic  muscular.  604; 
baths  In.  6I>7:  clinical  history  of.  095:  defi- 
nition and  trtiology  of.  6!^;  omalgia.  60.5: 
treatment,  697. 

Rheumatism,  cerebral,  <{81. 

Rheumatism,  chronic  articular,  688:  (i?tlology 
of,  iV<8:  baths  in.  603;  course,  602:  pathology 
of,  680;  prognosis,  603;  spondylitis  defor- 
mans, 691;  symptomatology,  600;  treatment. 
♦n>3. 

Rheumatoid  Infiuenza.  78. 

Rhinitis,  chronic,  137;  ozsena  simplex.  137; 
relation  to  syphilis,  138;  treatment,  137, 
138:    turbinated    bones    In.    137.     See   also 

CORYZA. 

Rhoncl    In    acute    catarrh    of    trachea    and 

bronchi,  1.50. 
Rickets.    See  Rachitis. 
Rigor,  in  erysipelas,  64;  In  septic  and  pjrMnle 

diseases.  122;  in  small-pox,  BO;  In  tjphna, 

33. 
ROntgen  rays.  In  anenrism.  876;  In  nai^iro* 

Ilthtnnls.  600;  In  tumor  of  the  birnln,  1121. 
Roseola,  In  cerebro-splnal  menlngltla,  134;  la 

intlnensa,  80;  in  miliary  tnbnealiNlab  MB' 

in  typhoid,  18;  Taedne,  61. 


Ruthcin.   5H:  period  of  Incubation,   r>3;   prog- 
nosis, 54;  relation  to  measles,  53. 
Round-worms.    See  Intestinal  Parasites. 

Saccular  bronchiectasis,  177. 

Salicylic  acid,  in  articular  rheumatism.  684; 
in  neuritis.  802;  In  relapsing  fever,  38:  In 
tetanus.  1168. 

Salivation  In  progressive  bulbar  paralysis, 
1041. 

Santoulca  in  ascarides,  516. 

Sapo  virldls  in  scrofula,  788. 

Sarclnie  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  446. 

Sarcoma,  in  brain.  1116;  of  the  kidneys.  c<m- 
genltal.  644;  in  lungs,  277;  mediastinal,  301; 
m(>lanotic.  574:  of  the  nerves.  897. 

Sausages,  poisoning  from,  1212. 

Scarlatina.    See  Soarlet  Fever. 

Scarlatinal  angina,  42:  diphtheria.  39:  erup- 
tions. 3l>:  nephritis.  .39:  synovitis,  44:  tongue, 
42. 

Scarlet  fever,  38:  »tlology  of,  38:  anasarca  in, 
43;  baths  In,  47;  clinical  history,  30;  con- 
tagiousness. .S8;  diagnosis,  46;  diet  in.  46; 
diphtheritic  rhinitis  in.  42;  fever  in.  40;  geo- 
graphical distribution  of.  .TO:  hygienic  treat- 
ment of,  28,  48;  intestinal  symptoms,  45: 
Joints  In,  44;  kidneys  in,  43:  miliary,  42; 
otitis  media.  40,  42,  47;  papular,  42;  predis- 
position to,  38;  prodromata.  .SO;  prognosis. 
46:  rash  in,  30:  relapses,  46:  rudimentary 
forms.  4.''i:  severe  forms  of,  43:  spleen  In,  30: 
streptococci  in,  41;  temperature  in.  39,  43; 
tenacity  of  contagium,  38;  throat  in.  40; 
treatment.  46:  variations  In  course  of,  45. 

Sciatic  nerve,  paralyses  in  region  of.  872; 
paralysis  of  trunk  of,  873. 

Sciatica.  817;  aetiology,  817;  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  810;  myokymia  in.  818:  ncrve- 
stretchlng  In.  820;  sciatic  scoliosis,  818; 
symptoms.  817:  treatment,  810. 

Scleroderma,  002. 

Sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral,  086:  arierlo-, 
370:  diffuse  cerebral,  1110:  lateral  primary, 
KKKi;  multiple,  054:  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
see  Interstitial  MYorAKDiTis;  posterior 
spinal,  see  Tahrb  Dorhalis;  pseudo-.  930. 

Scoliosis  in  tuberculosis,  244. 

Scorbutus.    See  Scunrr. 

Scrofula,  787:  complications,  787;  definition 
and  symptoms,  787;  lymph  glands  In.  787: 
treatment,  788;  tubercle  bacilli  in.  788. 

Scrofula,  relation  to  tuberculosis,  226.  236. 

Scurvy,  738;  Ktlology  of,  739:  clinical  history, 
740;  complications,  742;  contagiousness,  740; 
course  of,  742;  diagnosis,  742;  gums  and 
mucous  membranes  in.  741;  btemorrhages 
In,  78B,  742;  prognosis,  742;  treatment,  743; 
nlceratlon,  741;  Tarletles  of,  742. 

Beat-worms.    Sm  laT—TiwAi.  Pakabitbs. 

Secretion,  dlatarbaneM  of,  904. 

Bcnaory  condnettai  tnet%  196;  localisation 
at,  101^ 

'    UlB;  abdominal 

'  **^  Joints  in. 

'<bealatoi7 

—     119; 

Pin. 
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119;  cutaneous  symptoms.  110;  diagnosis, 
121;  empyema,  120;  hmmorrhnges,  120;  in- 
fet'tlon,  118;  ocular  disturbances,  121;  osteo- 
myelitis, 117;  pathological  anatomy.  118; 
prognosis,  121;  pulmonary  symptoms,  120; 
pysemlc  fever,  110:  renal  changes.  120; 
spleen  in.  121;  streptococci  and  staphy- 
lococci, 117;  treatment.  122. 

Septic  ulcerative  endocarditis.  307. 

Serum  reaction  (Wldal's)  in  typhoid,  22. 

Sexual  neurasthenia,  1197. 

Sexual  organs,  relation  to  hysteria,  1174. 

Shaking  palsy.    See  Paralysis  Aoitaxs. 

Ship  fever.    See  Typiirs. 

Sick  headache.    See  Migraixk. 

Silver  nitrate  in  cystitis.  672. 

Singultus,  882. 

Sinuses,  cerebral,  thrombosis  of.  li)64;  symp- 
toms. 1065. 

Skin,  in  erysipelas,  64:  in  malarial  diseases, 
9S:  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  247;  in  ty- 
phoid. 18. 

Small-pox.  'A:  anomalies  in,  58:  articular 
swelling,  58:  bacteria  in,  54;  circulatory 
system  In,  58:  complications.  58;  contagious- 
ness, 54;  course  of,  55;  course  of  fever,  57; 
diagnosis  and  prognosis,  59;  digestive  system 
In.  58;  eyes  In,  02;  hiemorrhagic,  55,  59,  62; 
in  animals.  .55,  60;  incubation  stage,  53; 
initial  stage,  55;  inoculation  of.  .">5:  mor- 
tality of,  60;  nervous  system  in.  58:  organs 
of  special  sense.  58;  predisposition  to.  54; 
prodromal  symptoms,  55;  prophylaxis,  60: 
respiratory  organs  In.  58;  skin  in,  57;  spinal 
disease  after,  .")8:  suppurative  fever  in.  57; 
temperature  curve,  f>7:  tenacity  of  poison 
of,  54;  treatment,  00:  variola  vera,  35:  vario- 
loid. 56. 

Smo;:iiiii  bacilli  m.  tuborcle  biK-illi.  6<>;}. 

Smoll.  anoniiillos  in  sense  of.  X2tj. 

Snuffles.    Sec  Coryza. 

Sodhiiu  sall<;yl:>te.  In  articular  rheumatism. 
68.-.;  lu  migraiue.  907. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  from  embolism  or 
thrombosis.  1103;  Idiopathic,  1110. 

Soor.    See  TiiursH. 

Sopor,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver.  560: 
lu  cholera,  9t):  in  diphtheria.  71. 

Sore  throat.  394:  lellology  of,  394:  bacteria  In. 
.W4:  catarrhal.  .39.".:  clinical  history.  .394; 
dlaunosis.  prognosis,  and  Irearmeut.  .398: 
fever  in.  .".9.-.:  infection.  .394:  i.iiri'uchym- 
atcius.  .39t!:  phlegmonous.  :i97:  iire!lispo- 
sltion.  .394;  quinsy,  39i;:  various  forms  of. 
.39.-.. 

Sore  throat  in  erysipelas.  <'i4. 

Soulbllndness,  107»!. 

Soul-de.ifness.  1076. 

Spasm,  of  accessory  nerve.  S7>>:  of  dlaj.hragm. 
SW:  ill  epilepsy.  1144:  facial.  s7<V.  of  leg 
iiniseles.  S80:  llnirual.  .S77:  localizoil.  .'»7.'i:  In 
neck  nmscles,  87.'.;  In  paralysis,  .s;?.".;  In  pro- 
f<>ssional  neuroses.  S.S2:  of  ri'splratory  mus- 
cles. S81:  saltatory  rellex.  SSI:  of  shoulder 
and  arm  muscles.  S80;  in  writer's  cramp. 
Sfs-2. 

Spastic  Infantile  heuilpletrl.-i.  Till. 

Spastic  parapleiria,  congenital.  lOl'J. 


Spastic  spinal  paralysis,  1007;  diagnosis.  1012; 
prognosis,  1012;  treatment,  1012. 

Spastic  spifial  paralysis,  syphilitic.  1028. 

Speech,  centers  of,  and  disturbances  of,  1077. 
See  also  Afhasia. 

Spina  bifida.  1032. 

Spinal  apoplexy,  920. 

Spinal  cord,  diseases  from  variation  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  932;  disturbances  of  circu- 
lation in,  028;  in  haemorrhage  into,  929:  In 
multiple  sclerosis  of,  954:  in  new  growths  of, 
1024;  in  pressure  paralyses  of,  934. 

Spinal  cord,  secondary  degeneration  In.  1033; 
after  amputations,  1036;  after  cerebral 
lesions.  1033;  in  affections  of  spinal  cord. 
1034. 

Spinal  cord,  segmentation  of,  927. 

Spinal  cord,  syphilitic  affections  of,  1020. 

Spinal  cord,  traumatic  lesions  of.  930:  reflexes 
in,  931. 

Spinal  cord,  tumors  of,  1024. 

Spinal  cord,  unilateral  lesions  of,  1036. 

Spinal  localization,  920  et  aeq.;  reflexes  in. 
927. 

Spinal  meninges,  acute  inflammation  of.  913; 
aetiology  and  pathology  of.  915;  lepto-menln- 
gitis,  915:  symptoms,  diagnosis.  progno!«is, 
and  treatment.  916. 

Spinal  meninges,  haemorrhage  into.  9i9. 

Spinal  meningitis,  acute.  915;  chronic.  917. 

Spinal  neurasthenia,  9.33. 

Spinal  paralysis.  Brown-S^uard's.  1036;  acute 
ascending,  1021;  of  children,  1014. 

Spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  900. 

Splrllli  in  blood,  33-36. 

Spleen,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver.  566. 
667;  in  cholera,  90;  in  cirrhosis  of  liver.  558 
in  leukivmia.  727;  In  •  mainriai  diseases, 
95:  In  plagtie,  liW:  In  relapsing  fever.  .34 
in  septic  and  pyaeudc  dlse:ises.  121:  in  small 
pox,  55:  In  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  582 
in  thrombosis  of  portal  vein.  .".H4:  iu  ty- 
phoid. 12:  amyloid.  2.".0. 

Splenic  fever.    See  Malioxant  Pistui.e. 

Spondylitis.  934:  deformans.  691;  tubercular. 
9.35. 

Spotted  fever.  .30.  See  also  Cerkbro-spixal 
Mkxiximtis. 

Sputum  cruduni  and  sputum  coctum.   l.">8. 

Sputum  of  bronchiectasis,  178;  of  bronchitis. 
I<i4:  foetid.  Kis;  of  central  pneumoida.  219. 

Staphylococci,  in  articular  rheumatism.  676- 
679:  iu  enilocarrlitls.  304:  in  septic  and 
pynMuic  diseases.  117;  in  sore  throat,  394; 
in  typhoid.  19. 

Staphylo<!occl  and  streptococci  In  septic  and 
pyjemic  diseases.  117,  120. 

Stenocardia.  355. 

•Stenosis,  from  cicatrices,  etc..  507;  mitral. 
312:  of  aortic  orifice.  320;  pulse  curve  In, 
321. 

Steno.sls  of  the  Intestines.  499. 

Stenosis  of  the  resophagus,  409:  retiology  and 
pathology  of.  409:  auscultation  In,  420; 
causes  of.  4<>9:  dysphagia  in.  409:  nutrient 
enemaia  iu.  412:  prognosis  and  treatment. 
411:  regurgitation  of  food  In.  410;  ajU^ 
touts.  410. 
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8t(*uosi8  of  pylorus  la  gnstric  ulcer.  43i,  438, 
443. 

Stenosis  of  the  rectum  In  Byplilita,  490. 

Stenosis,  of  trucbeu  nnd  bronchi,  ISO;  aeti- 
ology and  sj-mptoms  of,  180;  broufhtiil. 
tSl;  {ineuinonia  from,  181;  proguoHls  and 
treutxueot,   Ihl;  pulsus  parii«!o3cn»,  l.so. 

Stenosis,  rutvular.  :n4,  320,  102. 

Sterooraceons  voDiiting,  503. 

Stitch  In  the  side.  In  croupon.s  pneumonlik.  209; 
in  tiloiirlHy.  283. 

Stomuciu'i?.    See  Stomatitib,    L'lckrativm. 

StoDiitcl],  iibnnrmHl  position  of,  402;  nbsceflH, 
432;  auiicidlty  of.  452:  ntony  of,  4<>0:  can- 
cer of,  444;  chronic  cntorrh  of,  42.5:  clcntrl- 
clnl  contraction  of.  434. 

Stoinuob,  dl.seoMos  of.  415;  esllmatlon  of  size 
jiiid  position,  420  <see  niso  4lX0 ;  niolor  dls- 
tntlinnced  of.  4«tO:  purulent  InllaminaUou  of. 
see  r'HLE<5»ioNoc8  GASTRITIS;  leslB  of  nb- 
nfirptlve  power  of,  421. 

Stomaoli.  motor  activity  of,  41H:  In  gastric 
ulcer,  437. 

StonmtltlB,  tiphthous,  385. 

Stomatitis,  cntarrhnl,  382;  setlology,  382;  bac- 
teria In,  382:  cUuIcal  history.  3S2;  from 
cUenileal  IrrltiiiUnn.  iiKl;  Infection.  382;  In 
drunkards,  SM.*);  ^rinidvttls,  382:  In  scurlet 
fever,  41;  sux^erflclnl  ulcers  In.  383;  tront- 
ment.  .H83:  In  typhoid,  12. 

StoiniitUls.  dlssomlnuted  flbrlnousi.  See 
Stomatitis.  APHTBors. 

Stomnllris.  mercurial.  384. 

Htoniatltls,  niccrntlve.  383:  letloiogj  of.  383; 
fever  In.  384:  glniflvttltj  In.  384;  Infection. 
383;  swollen  lympb  RJamlH  In,  384;  gynip- 
tonm.  jiruphylnxli^.  and  treatment,  3^;  nl- 
cenitlon  In,  38-1. 

Strablsuiiis  In  ocular  paralysis.  855. 

StreplococcI,  In  dlpbtherln,  70;  In  Inflnensa. 
79;  In  septic  and  pywuilc  diseases.  117;  In 
sore  throat,  3!>4;  In  tuberculosis.  234. 

Streptococcus  pyoRenes,  In  endocarditis,  304: 
In  pr.vsipelas,  03:  In  pleurisy.  2!HI. 

Strlpe-pneonionln  In  cntiirrhal  pneumonia,  203. 

StroDfo  I"**.  *M7. 

Stropluinthus,  In  arterlo-sclerosls.  374:  In 
heart  disease,  338. 

Strychnine,  In  alcoholic  nfurltis.  805:  In  *!• 
cfili'il  polsiinlnK,  1210;  In  niuscular  atrophy, 
WW:  In  myelins.  f»53:  poisoning.  1211. 

St.   .Anthony's  Are.    See  EnvsirELAN. 

St.  Vltus's  dance.    See  Chouba. 

Subuitrnte  of  bismuth.  In  gastric  tilcer,  441. 
442;  In  intestinal  cninrrh.  181. 

BuRgfstlon  In  byslerin,  IIM. 

Snlphonnl,  In  chorea,  1150;  In  neurasthenia. 
1201. 

Sulphur.  In  cirrhosis,  71»;  In  hipmorrtwiM*, 
495, 

Sulphur  haihs  In  lend  paralysis,  ^4. 

Sulphuretted  hydrnjrco  polsnnlnir.  tHi 

Sitlphtirlo-flcld  pois.nilrisf,   120«1 

SulphurouB-acId  ji  '2' 

Sunstroke.    See  ' 

Suiipiiratlon  In  pl:<u'ii>',    i"".'. 

Suppiir/ilivc  encephalttt«L  I 
pylephleblfl-'     '■'«'-* 


Supra-reniti  capsule.n,  dlseuses  of,  tJ50:  tulx-r 

culosis  of,  (151. 
Swauip  fever.    8<re  Mm^acial  Oiseasbs. 
Sydenhutu's  chorea.    See  Cbuuea. 
Syncope.    See  Cehkhral  As.EMtA. 
Synovitis  In  articular  rhcunititlsm,  )17S. 
Syphilis  as  canse  of  aneurism,  374. 
Syphilis,    by    vaccinia,    til;   cerebral.    1125;    iu 

myelitis,  043,  102«. 
Syphilis  of  the  Uver,  571;  letlolugy,  pathology, 

and  clinical  history,  571;  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 572, 
Syphilis   of    the    rectum,    40f>    (see    also   4fl»): 

stenosis  In.  4lX):  tenesmus  In.  41H);  irc^tmeut. 

4ttl;  ulceration  of,  400. 
Syphilis,  pulmonary.  270. 
Syphilis,   relation  to  general  paralysis.   ll.'UK 

relntbm  to  tabes  dorsalls,  iHVi. 
Syphilitic  affections  of  spinal  cord.  1020. 
Syphilitic    endarteritis.    341;    myelitis,    1028; 

splnul  paralysis.  1028. 
Syphiloma,  ccrebml,  1127. 
Syringomyelia.  803.  1029:  central  gliosis.  1030: 

clinical       iiymptoms,       1030;      pntbolnglcnl 

analoiuy  and  pathogenesis,  1020. 

Tabes  dorsalis,  W)0;  aetiology  of.  WK);  anies- 
thesla  In.  960;  arthropathy  In,  974;  ataxic 
gait  In,  J>66:  cerebral  syinptnui.s,  !»7<!;  clini- 
cal history.  904;  diaguosJs.  977:  degencra- 
lloii  in,  MiS:  disturbances  of  bladder,  rec- 
tum and  .<exual  organs.  973:  disturbances  of 
motility  in.  9fl0:  dhsturbances  of  special 
sentw  organs.  972:  gastric  crisis  in.  973; 
laryngeal  crisis  In.  974:  ocular  disturbances 
in,  972;  patellar  reflex  In,  905;  other  reflexes. 
971:  pnlhologlcfll  niiatomy.  902:  pulse  in, 
974;  relation  to  syphilis.  [HjO:  s.vmptoms  iu 
Internal  orgnus,  973;  treatnieul,  078;  trophic 
dlaturbanres,  974, 

Tabes  mesenlerlca,  532;  motor,   1000, 

Tachycardia.  327.  3.17;  from  scnrlet  fever.  43. 

Tactile  sensibility,  7B0. 

Taenia  cucumerina,  .Ml;  echinococcus.  57.'i; 
mediocnnellata,  510;  niina,  .511;  solium.  508. 

Tienlcldes,  513. 

TalalKlu.  821. 

Tannin,  In  Intestinal  catarrh.  481.  In  tuber 
culosis  of  the  Intestines.  4it0. 

Tape-worms,  508. 

Tapping  In  ascites.  .535, 

Tarsalgia,  821. 

Taste,  anomalies  of  sense  of.  82T. 

Temperature,  senso  of,  792;  vurtniluns.  In 
traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  931;  In 
syringomyelia,  1031. 

Tendon  reHexes,  834.  840,  99r>,  1022;  In  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis.  980:  tests  of.  840, 

T»'iicsiiiii!*,  In  children.  478;  in  dysentery.  82; 

ilnal  catarrh,  472;  In  syphilis  of  the 

190, 
-luitieni  fever.  97. 
►.  etc..  tise  of.  417.  437,  439,  455, 

''KTA-VV. 

oi  of,  u«»;  ctlulcal  history 
iil)eri(ture 
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Tvtinna  neonatorum,  1166. 

Tetnny,  11C2:  wtlology,  lltJ2:  cllnicnl  history. 
U«3;  diagnosis.  1104;  pxcldng  p«u»ps,  1103; 
prodroinatu.  1163:  Fywptoms.  1104;  tempera- 
turf  In,  11«4;  Ireutinont,  UlV\ 

TUerinlc  fever.    See  IsaoUATiott. 

Thermo-cautery,  In  noma,  SOO:  In  spondylltla. 
943. 

Thomson's   disease.      See   Co^^obkitai.   Mto- 

TONtA. 

Thorax,  in  emphysema,  187.  210.  414:  In  osteo- 
maliicln,  700;  In  ritcbltls,  7(V2. 

Thrombosis,  In  typhoid,  IS;  of  tiosHar  artery, 
1050. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebrnl  slnnses,  lOM;  eti- 
ology and  pntbolofry  of,  10tt4;  symptoms. 
10^15. 

Thrombosis  of  the  portal  rein.  583. 

Thru.sh,  iW6;  irllology  of.  386;  fiiUKUs  of,  386: 
symptoms  and  tj-entment,  3S7, 

Thymic  asthma.    See  Spask  or  th«  Glottis. 

Thyroid  extract.  In  myxoedema  nnd  creiln- 
Ism,  dOl;  lu  scleroderma.  908. 

Tlhin!  ii»3rvp,  pa rii lysis  of,  8T3. 

Tic  conviilfif.    See  Spasm,  Cloxio  Facial. 

Tic  douloureux.    Sec  NEirK.u.oiA  or  Trioemi- 

Nt'S. 

Tinnitus  aurlum,  113;  In  cerebral  ansemla, 
1007;  from  salicylic  acid,  685. 

Tobncco-polsonlng.    See  NiroriVB. 

Tonsillar  and  peritonsillar  abscesB,  306. 

TouslllltiB,  follicular,  3JKI;  necrotic.  :i07. 

Tonsils,  chronic  hypertrophy  of,  3t<9. 

Toplciil  diagnosis  of  ccrcbrnl  lesions,  106S; 
of  spinal  U'slons.  020. 

Toxic  paralyses,  831',  H73. 

JTrnchea.  diseases  of.  156. 
rnebenl  stenosU,  180. 
rncheltls.    See  BRONrmTis,  Accte. 

Tracheotomy  In  dlphdiprla.  60.  74,  76. 

Tract,  chief  centripetal,  108B:  motor.  1080; 
optic  and  acoustic.  1080. 

Tran^fiisioniof  blood  In  pernlcloiisana?mla,T26. 

Traumatic  lesions*  of  spinal  cord,  930. 

Traumatic  neuroBcs  (so-called),  1201;  prog- 
nosis nnd  treatmPQl,  1205;  psychical  factors 
iu,  1202:  reJjitlon  to  hyKt«>rla.  1204. 

Tremor,  in  nmyotrophlc  lateral  Heterosis.  988; 
In  epilepsy,  1147;  In  ex»pbthnlml<>  goitre. 
Oil;  intention,  la  multiple  sclerosis,  056; 
ostv-unvtilacln.  700;  In  typhoid,  15. 

Trt>nior,  hyntcrlcnl,  1172;  mcrriirlftl,  836.  1208. 

Trichinii  splrRlis,  131. 

Trichinosis,  131;  aetlolojry  nnd  clinical  hlstorj-. 
132;  blood  In,  133;  dlngnosis.  133;  fever  In. 
133;  infect loD,  132;  in  nnimnis,  132:  muscles 
In.  133;  myositis  In,  132;  cedema  in.  133: 
treatment.  134. 

Trichncephntus  dispar.    See  Intutihal  PaRa- 

8ITIBS. 

Trigeminus,  anrestbesln  of,  802.    See  also  Dts- 

KABEfl  OF  rnn  Nrrvoijb  Ststbu. 
Trigeminus.  neuralKia  of,  810. 
Trlonnl  In  neiirnsthenlft,  1201. 
Triple  phosphate  cryslnis,  Dfift. 
Trommer's  test  for  nugnr,  752. 
Trophic  dijiturbnnces.   In  arsenical   paralysis, 

87a;   In  bones  and   joints,   07'i;   In   cerebral 


ftemltttraffc)!;* 


-1;  to 


Ik 


iuemorrbnge,    1006;    lu    faoial 
900:  m  myelitis.  iH9:  in  noil" 
074;  In  neuralgia.  S07;  In  P" 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  'JiKS 
974. 

Trophic  influence  of  nervea,  8S4,  SIfll  8M;  to 
facial  henduirophy.  909. 

Tubercle  bacilli.  227.  231,  240.  4^:  In 
788. 

Tuberculn  dolorosa.  897. 

Tubercular  meningitis,  1050:  perlcunlttla, 
peritonitis,  24ft.   r.,10:  plenHsy,   2SW; 
litis.  9.%. 

Tubercullne,  2r>2. 

TubercnloHls,  iicule  miliary.  2tU ;  irtlology  ^f, 
261;  cnseatlon  In.  201:  drculntorr  iippamtiw 
In.  204;  clinical  history,  2tt2;  dlagnoMlK.  TIRi 
d1gesti\-c  apparatus  in.  264:  d>i<pnri*a  In.  'JKL 
203;  eyes  In,  26S;  fever  in.  2ia,  luiabsr 
puncture  In.  2«5;  mlllarr  lubercli-s.  2^1: 
nervous  system  in,  2<ij5:  patboln^ical 
anatomy  of.  202;  prognosis  and  trvaitnvttt, 
260;  protracted  intermitting  form.  365;  re- 
spiratory appiirntus  In.  264;  single  tyaap- 
toms.  2«'i3:  typholdal  form.  2(C;  with  pre- 
dominant cerebral  or  pulmonary  symptom* 
268. 

Tuberculosis,  after  catarrhal  pneumonia,  1X3 
after  measles,  52;  disseminated  pulmonary. 
245:  distingnisbed  from  l>r<>rtc)tle<tji<tia.   I'S. 

Tnberculosia  of  the  genlto  nrlnary  appsratnm. 
662:  iBtlologT  ond  pathological  anatomy  of; 
602;  bacilli  in,  663;  clinical  symptoms.  ORS: 
dluguit!.!:*.  iXI4:  Inrocllon,  *WC;  trvatuwnt, 
064;  ulceration  In.  fi«t3. 

TnTierculosls  of  the  Intestines,  488;  dlarrbtrs 
In.  489:  Infection,  488:  miliary  tuh»rcii»a  la. 
480:  tubercle  bacilli,  489;  trvatnenl 
Ulceration  in,  489. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  147:  cllaieal  •7M^ 
toms.  148:  diagnosis,  14M;  patboioclnit 
anatomy.  147:  resemtdnnco  to  sypbitU.  14ft: 
treatment.  140,  tnlitfrde  linclllt,  \4S:  uibmt- 
cullne  Injpctlou  In,  14'<»:  ulcers  in.  14*. 

TuberculoHls  of  lungs.  22»^;  letlolvid  of.  la 
man.  228:  anaemia  in,  247:  iMtctlll  of.  2Z7. 
2.31.  2.34:  caseation,  226.  232,  2S0:  dcatilrial 
formations,  233;  circulatory  nrfann.  ::l4i 
cllnicni  history.  2^H:  contra tnion  of  ltin<«. 
243:  cough  in.  237;  diagnosis.  331:  pby«lrsi. 
242:  of  oarlllett.  243;  dlitrrh<»>A  In,  249;  diet. 
257;  dissetnlunted  iiiilninnsrr  tuhercultnU. 
245;  dyspnoea  In,  241.  linstl  •  ■"  -  my 
emaciation  in,  2.15;   cxpfdiur .  :». 

245;  fever  In.  240;  nbrold  pint  ;»» 

eral  ptiiholngy  and  OPilology  .  -ral 

symptoms.  246;  geuili>-iirlnMr^  ■  «im 

220,  2,'vO;  hirmorrhnge,  pnlmoadi>,  ■Mii>,  2S3: 
hafmorrbage,  lulltienoe  on  tempemtnrr.  TM; 
health  resorts.  2^7;  hocrlc  fever.  246,  !■»: 
b^nloptvsl^  In.  236,  2."i0;  hereditary  lu(lMi>t>(<r. 
220;  bydroihernpy  In.  259:  In  nulmaia.  SB: 
Inillvldual  predisposition,  22VI:  tn  dnukkafda. 
230:  Infection,  220;  Influence  uf  ngv.  TO'. 
Inoculation.  226;  tntesllnni  Infrcllon.  229: 
kidneys,  '2M):  larynx,  pharynx,  and  trsclM* 
In,  248;  liver  and  spleen.  249;  lolmlar  otrW<- 
laals.  233:  lung  symptoms.  237:  Inpna.  2B>: 
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miliary  tubercles,  232,  248;  night-sweats, 
235;  nerTOUs  disturbances,  247;  pathological 
anatomy,  231;  percussion  note,  241;  perl- 
tonenm  in.  249;  physical  symptoms,  241; 
pleural  complications,  248;  pneumonic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  245;  prognosis,  253; 
pulse  in,  250:  rftles  in,  242;  respiration  In, 

I  241;  scoliosis  in,  244:  skin  in,  247;  special 
symptoms  and  complications,  237;  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  249;  swelling  of  lymph 
glands  in.  230,  236,  250;  temperature  curve, 
246:  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  254;  tuber- 
cullnc,  252;  ulcers,  232,  248;  urinary  pas- 
sages and  sexual  organs.  260;  after  whoop- 
ing-cough, 174. 

Tuberculosis,  peritoneal,  249. 

Tufnell's  method  In  aneurism,  379. 

Tumors  and-  cicatricial  strictures  of  the  intes- 
tines, 499. 

Tumors,  of  the  brain,  1115;  of  the  cerebellum, 
1121:  of  the  kidneys.  644;  of  the  larynx,  155. 

Tumors,  of  the  lungs.  276:  expectoration  of, 
277;  sequelse,  278;  of  the  lymph  giunds,  734: 
mediastinal,  301;  of  the  spinal  cord.  1024. 

Turbinated  bones  In  chronic  rhinitis,  137. 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  In  chronic  bronchitis,  166; 
in  cystitis,  671;  in  genito-urinary  tubercu- 
losis, 664:  in  pulmonary  gangrene,  270. 

Tussls  convulslva.    See  WHOopixo-cotroH. 

Tympanites  in  jaundice,  539. 

Tympanitic  resonance,  in  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, 203;  pleurisy.  280,  287. 

Typhlitis  and  perityphlitis,  482;  aetiology  and 
pathological  anatomy  of.  482;  colon  bacilli, 
483:  diagnosis.  486;  fsecal  calculi.  483:  fever 
in,  484,  485.  487;  perforation  in,  485;  prog- 
nosis. 486;  symptoms  and  clinical  course. 
483:  treatment.  486:  typhlitis  stercoralls. 
482:  Hlcoration  in.  4H3. 

Typho-malnrial  fever.  See  Malarial  Dis- 
eases. 

Typhoid  fever.  1:  abortion  in,  8;  affections  of 
respiratory  organs  in,  13.  28;  albuminuria 
and  cystitis  In.  19:  antipyrine  In.  ,26:  arti- 
ficial infection.  2:  bacilli.  1;  bacilli  in  the 
lungs.  14.  22:  bacilli,  culture  of,  1;  baths  In, 
24:  bed-sores,  23:  blood  changes  and  oedema 
In.  18;  bones  and  Joints  In,  19;  bronchitis  and 
pleurisy  In,  13:  care  of  mouth.  12.  23: 
changes  In  mouth  and  throat.  12;  circu- 
latory system  in.  17.  28;  clinical  symptoms, 
10:  cold-pack  In.  26;  contagiousness,  2; 
course  of  fever.  6;  diagnosis  of.  21;  diag- 
nosis of,  in  the  aged,  20;  diarrhoea  in,  10.  28; 
diet.  23:  disinfection.  28;  entrance  of 
bacilli  Into  human  body.  4:  epidemic  from 
polluted  water  supply.  4:  Ehrllch's  reaction, 
19;  fastlglum  In,  6.  25:  febrile  sequelie.  9: 
fumigation.  30;  general  course.  5:  genito- 
urinary apparatus,  19:  hepatic  symptoms, 
12:  byperxesthesia  In.  17:  Influence  of  amount 
of  water  In  the  soil  on  development  of 
bacilli.  3:  intestinal  hpemorrhage  and  epi- 
staxls,  8.  11.  27:  Immunity.  4;  manner  of  in- 
fection, 2.  23:  miliaria  in.  18:  mortality  In. 
22;  muscle  changes  In,  19;  nephritis  In 
nephro-typhold.  19.  26;  nervous  symptoms 
In.  16-28:  neuralgia  In.  17;  opium  In.  27,  28: 


orchitis  In,  20;  orchitis,  prognosis  in,  22; 
outcry  of  children  in,  20;  paralysis  In,  17; 
pathognomonic  changes,  9:  peculiarities  in 
the  course  of,  20;  period  of  Incubation,  5; 
perforation,  11,  12;  peritonitis,  12,27;  Peyer's 
patches  In,  9;  phenomena  and  complications, 
8;  predisposing  Influences,  5;  prodromal 
symptoms,  5;  prophylaxis,  28;  relapses,  20; 
roseola  In,  18;  sewer  gas  not  a  cause  of,  4; 
skin  in.  18.  27;  stomach  changes  In,  12;  swell- 
ing of  lymph  glands  and  spleen,  12;  tempera- 
ture, 6.  25;  thrombosis  In,  18;  treatment,  22; 
tympanites.  10;  typhus  levlsslmus,  20;  urine 
In.  19:  Wldal's  scrum  reaction  In,  22. 

Typhoid  measles,  51. 

Typhoid  pneumonia,  217. 

Typholdal  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  262. 

Typhus  fever,  30;  aetiology  of.  31;  complica- 
tions and  varieties  In,  32;  contagiousness, 
31:  course  and  symptoms  of,  31;  diagnosis, 
33;  distinguished  from  typhoid,  30;  epi- 
demics of,  31;  geographical  distribution  of, 
31:  nervous  symptoms  of,  32;  perturbatio 
critlca,  32;  prognosis.  33;  rigor  In,  S3;  tem- 
perature in,  32:  treatment,  33;  urine  in,  32. 

Uffolmann's  test  for  lactic  acid,  419. 

Ulcer,  atheromatous.  371;  cancerous,  445; 
catarrhal.  468:  dysenteric,  83;  gastric,  432; 
In  glanders.  125:  in  Intestinal  tubercu- 
losis. 489;  In  perityphlitis  and  typhlitis, 
483;  In  septic  and  pyaemic  diseases,  119; 
In  syphilis  of  the  rectum.  400  (see  also  499); 
In  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  148;  of  the 
duodenum,  488;  of  the  oesophagus.  404; 
of  the  stomach.  432;  on  the  tongue  In  whoop- 
ing-cough, 173;  peptic.  433;  scorbutic.  741; 
superficial,  in  stomatitis,  383;  tuberculous. 
232.  248. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis.  383. 

Ulnar  paralysis,  868. 

Unilateral  lesions  of  spinal  cord,  1036. 

Uraemia,  596;  in  acute  nephritis,  617;  amau- 
rosis, 599:  clinical  symptoms,  599;  convul- 
sions. 599:  dlarrhsa  In,  600:  dyspnoea,  601; 
eclampsia,  599;  pulse  In.  600;  sequelie,  599; 
vomiting,  600. 

Urea  elimination,  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
liver,  567:  In  cirrhosis  of  liver,  599;  In  ty- 
phoid. 19. 

Uric  acid.  In  contracted  kidney,  627;  In  gout, 
772. 

Urinary  sediments,  594. 

Urine.  In  acute  gastric  catarrh,  424:  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  liver.  566:  In  amyloid  kid- 
ney, 637;  hi  ansprala.  714;  In  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  449:  In  cerebro-splnal  meningitis, 
114;  In  cholera.  87:  In  chronic  gastritis, 
428:  In  chyhirlii.  C47;  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
.\">9:  in  contracted  kidney,  62S,  631:  In 
crotipous  pneumonia.  215;  In  cystitis,  669;  in 
diabetes  insipidus,  768;  In  diabetes  mellitus, 
7."i2:  in  diphtheria.  74;  in  epilepsy,  1144; 
in  erysipelas,  66;  In  gastric  ulcer,  436; 
in  hfemogloblnuria,  737:  In  heart  disease, 
.331:  In  hydronephrosis.  666:  in  hydro- 
thorax,  299:  In  Interstitial  obstructlav 
.'>i>4:    In    Jiuindlce.    5.19:    In    nephritis, 
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621;  In  neurasthenia.  1196;  in  phosphorous- 
poisoning,  1209;  in  plague,  109:  In  pleurisy, 
284;  In  pulmonary  emphysema,  193:  in  scar- 
let fever,  48;  in  septic  and  pysemic  diseases, 
120;  lu  small-pox,  55;  in  typhoid.  19;  in  ty- 
phus, 32;  in  yellow  fever,  105. 

Urotropine,  in  cystitis,  671;  in  genito-urlnary 
tuberculosis,  664. 

Urticaria,  in  articular  rheumatism,  680;  in 
goitre,  912;  in  neuralgia,  807. 

Vaccinatlou,  60. 

Vaccinia,  60. 

Valerian,  in  diabetes  Insipidus,  770:  in  epi- 
lepsy, 1150;  in  hysteria,  1191. 

Valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  308. 

Valvular  pneumothorax,  297. 

Varicella,  62;  diagnosis,  62;  eruption  of.  62; 
fever  of,  62:  prognosis,  63;  stage  of  incu- 
bation, 62. 

Variola.    See  Small-pox. 

Varioloid.    See  Smaix-pox. 

Vascular  stasis,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  557; 
In  mediastinal  tumors,  etc.,  301. 

Vaso-motor  spasm,  8{»9. 

Vaso-motor  and  trophic  neuroses,  898;  paraly- 
sis, 898;  spasm,  899. 

Venesection  In  apoplectic  shock,  1102. 

Verdigris  poisoning,  1208. 

Vertigo,  in  nnsemia.  712;  in  cerebellar  disease, 
984,  1086;  in  cerebral  abscess,  1110:  in  cere- 
bral haemorrhage,  1092;  In  cerebral  tumor, 
1118;  in  chlorosis,  712;  in  epilepsy,  1145: 
in  Insolation,  1114;  labyrinthine,  see 
Meniere's  Disease;  in  leukaemia,  731;  in 
multiple  sclerosis,  957;  In  oculo-motor 
paralysis,  856;  In  cerebro-splnal  meningitis. 
113. 

Vesical  catarrh.    See  Cystitis. 

Vesicatory  treatment  of  nouralgiii.  SOS. 

Vicarious  menstruution.  139. 

VltiMKO  in  Kottre.  912. 

Vocal  frciultus.  In  pleurisy,  200;  In  pneumo- 
thorax. 297. 

Volvulus,  500. 

Vomlr.  Muck.  lOo,  120G. 

Vomitiujr,  In  nfuto  yollow  atrophy  of  liver, 
r)<\H:  corebrnl,  1118:  in  cholera.  S8:  In  chronic 
PTiistritls,  42<>— 128;  in  croupous  pnonuionla. 
214:  in  illphthoria,  70;  In  dysentery,  S2:  lu 
cryslpeliis,  64;  In  gastric  ulcer.  4.T.5.  442:  in 
Influenza.  7S:  in  Intestinal  anthrax.  12!>:  in 
mljrralne,  '.KH5;  lu  nephritis.  '511:  in  ocular 
paralysis,  8.17;  In  peritonitis.  '>-2T,:  hi  pyloric 


stenosis,  439:  in  scarlet  fever,  39:  in  typhoid, 
12;  in  ur«emla,  600;  in  whooping-cough,  173. 
Vomiting,  stercornceous,  503. 

Warmth,  sensation  of,  in  paralysis  agitans, 
1159. 

Water  cancer.    See  Noma. 

Water-cures  for  chronic  laryngitis,  144. 

Waxy  liver,  580. 

W^eights  and  measures,  table  of.  1214. 

Well's  disease.   See  Acute  Febbile  Jacndicb. 

Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction  (see 
footnote),  1076. 

Whip-worm.    See  Intestinal  Parasites. 

Whooping-cough,  172;  eetiology,  symptoms, 
and  course  of,  172:  catarrhal  stage.  173: 
complications  and  sequels,  174;  contagions- 
ness,  172;  diagnosis.  174;  fever  in,  172; 
hsemorrhages  in,  173;  hemiplegia  in,  173; 
prodromal  symptoms,  173;  prognosis,  175; 
pulmonary  emphysema  in,  174.  189:  treat- 
ment. 175;  ulcer  lu,  173. 

Wldal's  seruin  reaction,  22;  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  265;  in  septic  and  pysemic  dis- 
eases, 121. 

Wintergreen,  oil  of,  in  articular  rheumatism, 
685. 

Word-blindness.  1083. 

Word-deafness,  1080. 

Worms,  seat.    See  Intestinal  Parasites. 

Writer's  cramp,  882. 

Xanthelasma  in  Jaundice.  538. 
Xanthine,  766;  calculi,  658. 

Yawning,  spasmodic,  712. 

Yellow  fever,  104;  aetiology  of.  104;  bacillus 
icteroides.  104;  baths  in,  106:  black  vomit 
105:  boxwood  liver.  105;  capillary  con- 
gestion, 105;  contagiousness.  104:  course 
and  symptoms,  105;  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment.  106;  disinfection.  106;  luem- 
orrhage,  105;  headache  in,  105:  immunity, 
104;  influence  of  temperature.  104:  Jaundice 
in.  105;  negro  su8ceptll)lllty  to,  104:  patho- 
logical anatomy,  105:  prognosis.  106:  tem- 
perature in,  105:  urine.  105. 

Zinc    oxide.    In    epilepsy.    ll.'iO:    in    locaiiied 

spasm,  877. 
Zinc  oxide  and  valerianate  in  chorea.  1156. 
Zinc  poisoning,  1208. 
Zones,  hyst  erogenous.  1149,  1186. 
Zostor.  S0."».  S15:  in  tabes  dorsalls.  974. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
GEI^EKAL    SUEGEEY. 

By  dr.   HERMANN  TILLMANNS, 

Pbovbsbob  in  thx  Uniybbbitt  of  Lbipsic. 

VOLUME  I. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  General  Rules 
govetTiing  Operations  arul  the  Application  of  Dresaings.  Translated  from 
the  third  German  edition  by  John  Rooers,  M.  D.,  and  Benjamin  T.  Tilton, 
M.  D.     With  Ul  Jtlustrations. 

VOLUME  11. 
Regional  Surgery.     Translated  from  the  fourth  German  edition  by  Benjamin 
T.  Tilton,  M.  D.,  New  York.     With  U7  Illustrations.    Edited  by  Lewis  A. 
Stimson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  University. 

VOLUME  in. 
RegioT\al  Surgery.     Translated  from  the  fourth  German  edition  by  Benjamin 
T.  Tilton,  M.  D.,  New  York.     With  520  Illustrations.    Etlited  by  Lewis  K 
Stimson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  University. 


Cloth,  S5.00;  sheep,  S6.00  per  volume 

SOLD    ONLY  BY   SUBSCRIPTION. 


Db,  Hebmaitn  Tillmanhb,  Trofeasor  of  Surjrery  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  possensea  as 
a  teacher  those  rare  qualities  which  enable  bim  to  instruct  the  student,  step  by  stop,  beginning; 
by  the  layinii;  of  a  ttnn,  broad  foundation,  upon  which  is  built  the  solid  surgical  structure,  ft 
was  on  account  of  these  exceptional  qualities  of  the  author  that  his  work  was  selected  as  the 
best  for  the  use  of  students,  and  at  the  same  time  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  practitioner. 

ScRO£RT,  as  presented  in  the  present  volumes,  Is  a  trans^lation  of  bis  works  on  General 
Surgery  and  Sdroical  Patiioloot.  and  on  Rkoional  Suroert.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
two  volumes,  the  second  of  which  will  soon  be  on  pre«8. 

VoLUMK  I,  General  Shrokry  and  Sukgioal  Pathology,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  etisential  principles  which  underlie  a  solid  surgical  structure  This  applies  not 
only  t<)  general  surgical  operations,  but  also  to  all  surgical  conditions.  The  work  covers  the 
entire  field  of  general  surgery  and  of  surgical  diseaseM,  dealing  not  so  much  with  special 
operations  as  with  the  conditions  which  should  govern  them— general  directions  for  their 
perfonnanoe,  atler-treatment,  and  the  etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  various 
surgical  diseases. 

Volume  II,  Regional  Si'Rgeby,  is  devoted  to  the  sui^ry  of  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and 
spine  and  spinal  cord ;  including  in  the^r«<  division  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  scalp,  of  the 
cranial  bones,  of  the  brain  and  its  adnexa,  of  the  face,  of  the  nose  and  nasal  fossa;,  of  the 
jaws,  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  pliarynx,  of  the  ear,  and  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  second 
division  includes  injuries  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  neck,  of  the  larj'nx  and  trachea,  and 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  third  division  covers  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  thorax  and  of  the 
heart;  and  the /ourih  division  treafc<  of  the  surgery  of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord,  including 
deformities,  fractures,  gunshot  injuries,  tumors,  etc. 

The  list  of  subjects  is  so  ftill  that  it  includes  even  the  great  surgical  rarities,  and  the 
descriptions  are  suiHcicntlv  complete  to  save  the  reader  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  other 
works  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  and  to  treat. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR 

A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  PRACTITIONERS 
AND  STUDENTS  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  Edward  Bradford  Dench,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Otology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  ;  Aural  Surgeon  to  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  etc. 

Second  Edition.    %vo,  65^  pages. 

With  8  Colored  Plates  and  152  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Cloth,  S5'Oo;  sheep,  $6.00. 

"An  examination  of  the  contents  will  prove  that  this  volume  carries  its  raison 
tTitre.  It  embodies  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the  known  facts  of  otology,  hav- 
ing incorporated  most  successfully,  and  with  little  bias,  the  recent  advancements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  branch.  Recognizing  the  aid  which  comes  from  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  anatomical  structures  concerned,  and  from  showing  the  site  of 
operative  procedures,  the  plates  have  been  prepared  with  all  the  care  and  precision  of 
modern  engraving  art  from  the  specimens  themselves.  The  high  class  of  illu>trations 
in  the  work  is  worthy  of  special  praise.  The  text  maintains  a  character  that  will  rank 
the  author  as  one  of  our  best  otological  writers.  He  has  paid  marked  attention  to  the 
physiological  basis  of  aural  studies  and  to  the  functional  examination  in  cases  of  ear 
disease.  In  mentioning  treatment  he  has  gone  into  manipulative  details  that  other 
writers  have  omitted,  and  yet  which  are  very  necessary  to  the  student  and  practitioner 
who  may  have  never  had  a  chance  to  study  and  obser^'e  these  matters  in  special  aural 
clinics.  The  author  is  perhaps  more  fond  of  operative  procedures  in  middle-ear  dis- 
ease than  some  of  his  colleagues,  but  he  has  given  us  what  we  have  desired — a  good 
modern  r/siim^  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  operations." — Columbus  A/ed- 
iciil  Journal. 

"  One  has  only  to  read  this  volume  in  order  to  see  its  worth  Whether  there  was 
need  at  present  for  a  lu-w  text-hook  on  otology  must  be  seen  from  the  success  which 
will  be  met  with  by  this  work  uf  Dr.  Dench.  However,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  llie  best  work  of  its  kind  by  an  American  author.  Dr.  I'cnch  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  intra-tympanie  surgery,  and  while  his  views  upon  this 
subject  are  perliaps  more  ndical  than  the  maiorily  of  aural  surgeon*;,  yet  they  must 
be  thoughtfully  considered,  coming  as  they  do  froiTi  one  who  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  It  is  almost  impo^sihle  to  display  any  originality  in  writing  a  work  upon  the 
ear,  yet  in  this  text-book  the  author  has  dealt  in  no  superficial  vagaries,  but  he  speaks 
as  one  with  a  large  amount  of  clinical  experience,  ami  thus  gives  to  the  reader  those 
points  which  are  of  practical  importance." — Atlaiitu  Medical  and  Snti^ical  Journal. 

*'  In  this  valuable  work  minute  pathology  has  not  been  considered  extensively,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  adajH  it  to  the  needs  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner and  sjK'cial  surgeon.  Dr.  Dench  has  written  at  length  upon  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  functional  examination,  which  many  works  upon  otology  have  failed  to 
emphasize,  lie  has  jjlaced  the  results  of  recent  investigations  at  the  disposal  of  the 
reader  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  use  them  in  diagnosis.  The  author  has 
written  from  his  extensive  personal  ex]ierience  in  ailvocating  operative  procedures 
upon  the  middle  ear.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  admi- 
rably adapted,  as  was  the  author's  aim,  to  the  general  practitioner  and  the  si}ecia] 
surgeon." — Kansas  City  Mddical  Record. 
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TELE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
STOMACH. 

By    Dr.    C.    A.    E\A/ALD, 

xxTiiAORiiiNAicv  pr»>i>'K!'.'M>B  or  tfBDUriNC  AT  THE  I  \n  fci{.»rrv  or  bkrmk, 

Seeotid  Atrierican  Edition,  tranxfaftd  and  ediird,  with  numerotui  Additions, 
from  thr   Thml  (irrnmii   Edition, 

By  MORRIS    MANGES,   A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Aaain-ANT  vii»tTiNr«  rnvsu  iax  xf  vorjrt  scnai  no»riTAt:  lkctuhsr  ox 

ailMlKAI.    UKUl*  INE,    M;W    VURK     I'OI.Vi.USIIO,   ct*.. 

Tim  work   has  been  thoroughly  revi&e<i,  rearratiged,   largely  rewrillen,  and 
brought  up  to  date  from  the  most  recent  litornture  on  the  subject. 


8vo,  602  pages.     Sold  by  subscription.     Cloth,  $5.00  ;  sheep,  f  6.00. 


"  In  givinj:  the  inedical  profession  thia  second  revised  translation  of  Prot 
Ewald's  tr».?alii«  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Slomai'h,  Pr.  Manges  has  placed  the  pi-ofea- 
sion  imdtir  evun  greater  obligations  tliftn  wo  oweil  for  the  first.  The  first  tiunsla- 
tiun  was  thi-n  an  nlmnst  exhaustive  treati.se,  and  now,  with  so  much  new  and 
valuable  Jala  julded.  the  work  is  a  nine  (jhu  nun," — Atlanta  Mtdicul  ami  Surgical 
Journal, 

"Thia  work  as  it  tinw  stands  is  the  best  on  the  subject  of  stomach  diseases  in 
the  Knglish  lungunge.  No  iihysk-iiin's  library  is  complelc  without  it.  It  is  in 
every  way  well  ndapte<l  to  the  ifKiuirenient*  of  the  general  practitioner,  Rlthough 
ittnifjlete  enough  to  meet  also  the  requirements  of  the  specialist." — American 
Medicd'Hurgicnl  Bullet  in. 

"  The  present  American  edition  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  one,  as  the  eilitor. 
Dr.  Manges,  has  done  his  work  in  a  thoroughly  creditable  manner.  His  numer- 
ous notes,  additions,  and  new  illui-trations  have  uindc  the  book  a  clas.«*ic  one. 
Under  these  circumstances  if  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  ot  every  Araer- 
icjin  physician,  as  thuir  rlimtcle  is  co»ii)msc<1  of  such  a  large  profM>rlion  of  pjitieuts 
suffering  from  gastric  complaints  and  nioro  or  less  imprf>per  medicatior>  which 
most  often  ends  in  failure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  properly  directed  ell'nrts 
in  the  proper  diiectinn,  as  outlined  in  Kwald's  book,  would  soon  remove  from 
Americans  the  reputation  of  being  a  nation  of  dyspeptics." — St.  Louis  Medirnl 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  Dr.  Ewald's  book  has  met  with  a  v«i-y  t-onlial  reception  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Within  a  short  |>eri<Hl  three  e«litions  have  up|a^ari:d,  and  trnnslutions 
published  in  England,  Spain,  FVanoe,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  To  the 
present  edition  the  author  has  not  only  added  iM>n»>l4lerab|e  nf>w  matter,  hut  haj 

has  also  entirely  rewritten  the  work.    The  arrange mpiit  of  the  ch.ivif"-  >'—  ' tr 

somewhat  changed,  and  many  new  personal  oimervatlons  «nd  th«i. 
ences  added.    The  desirability  of  surgicjilinterfei'i'!!  '  " 

the  pros  and  cons  given  so  far  as  would  lie  nec< 
determine  whether  tln<  aid  ol  the  surgrmi  might  bi 
done  his  work  well,  and  has  inmrporaletl    much  1 
footnotes,"— iVorfA  Ammcan  Jotimni  of  JJnrr 
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INJURIES   OF  THE   BRAIN 
AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 


With  a  Special  Study  of  Putol  Sftot  Wounds  of  the  Htad  in  their 
Mtdlr4>  Lefftil  and  Surt/ical  Relations, 

Bv  CHARLES   PHELPS,  M.  IX, 

Surgeon   U»   B<.»Ilovue  and   St.    Vinoetil's   IlospitjUs. 

Socond  Edition,  tl«v1*ed  and  Knlarevd. 
8vo,  616  pages.    With  49  lUnBtrationB.    Oloth,  $5.00. 

HOLD    BY    SVBSCUltrriON. 

"Thifi  work  is  a  conciae  and  systomtitio  treatise  un  that  division  of  bnUn  sor- 
gorr  arising  from  injiirie'S  of  (he  brain  through  external  violence.  And  luis  been 
based  aimoat  exclusively  on  the  observation  of  five  hundred  consecutive  ouoi  of 
recent  occurrence.  Although  the  eases  were  skj  nninerous,  it  seems  they  werv  in*- 
complote  only  in  th<>  illiistrAtiim  of  secondary  pyogenic  infection,  which  is  naturally 
a  tribute  to  the  >ikill  of  xlit'  surgeons  in  chorge  of  the  canos.  inasmuch  aa  they  wi>r« 
kept  from  infection.  This  clinicul  lirHciuiicy  hius  >»e«.in  auppliiMl  by  exc*rf»ta  from 
Macewi-n's  work  on  InflHinjiitilions  nf  Ihp  Mpnibninei  of  the  Brniii  ami  Spinal  Coftl, 
with  the  permission  <>f  thiit  ^enilfnuiti.  We  Imve  no  hesitation  in  skving  that  it  la 
the  most  complete  work  on  Hiis  division  of  brain  surgery  which  lia-;  vet  np|>«'Hre<I 
in  AmericA." — Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Amwriation. 

"This  book  will  prove  of  great  service  lo  Imth  jihysician  ami  Mirj.'i'i>fi :  jukI  io 
those  interested  in  medical  jiiri.'iprndenee  it  will  ho  of  incalculable  viilue.  The 
author  is  notemliarrassivl  by  hJs^^i'cat  wenlth  of  m:iierial ;  hi'studies  it  cxhanat i fely, 
and  arrMnge*-  it  clenrly,  conci.-^ely,  and  with  great  e«re  and  discrimination.  The 
chapters  on  Pisitnl-.Shot  Injurieti  are  part ieiilurly  instructive,  and  the  *crics  of  ex- 
pcriraentHon  ead/ivers  ix-plete  with  interest.  One  of  the -Nlrongvst  fealum*  ot  tha 
Ixiok  is  tlic  l(irij<'  number  of  photographic  rcprr>9cntation!t  of  onuiial  lajatry.'*— ; 
National  Mrdivnl  Itrvirw. 

"We  have  here  u  now  work  highly  cre<Htable  !/<  American  aulhitrvhipand  add- 
ing a  material  cnutribulion  to  our  present  literature  upon  Bruin  Surgery.  The 
first  pan  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  cf)nsiderMtion  of  trauinattc  leiinn*  of  lh« 
cranium  and  its  contents,  embracing  their  frntholouy.  syinplomatology,  diagnoeia, 
prognosis,  and  Ireutinent..  Part  II  is  an  exci>ediiigly  interesting  and  original 
discussion  of  medico-Iegal  and  surgical  relftlionc  and  treatment  of  pi*ti»l-*lM«t 
wounds  of  the  head.  Pari:  HI  contains  8  condensed  liistory  of  tlirw*  hundred 
cases  of  intraeraninl  trniiniHtisra  verified  by  necr<)psy.  A  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  introduriiori  of  a  large  nunilier  of  fidl-jmge  photographic  illus- 
trations of  the  elTccls  of  pistol-shot  wounds  |>rodu<-ed  by  those  of  different  ciUibeiv 
and  at  different  distjinecs.  The  work  will  at  onee  Ih<  njipreciated  as  one  of  original 
investigation,  and  os|»ccially  by  those  who  are  particularly  iul^rested  in  bnin  aur- 
ger)'," — Xurth  Amrrican  t*racti(ioner. 
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LECTURES  ON 
THE  MALARIAL  FEVERS. 

By  WILLIAM  SYDNEY  TILAYER,   M.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Small  8to,  826  pagres.    With  19  Charts,  and  8  Lithographic  Plates  shoir- 
ing  the  Parasite  of  Tertian,  ({notidian,  and  fstiTO-Aatnmnal 
FeTers.    Cloth,  $8.00. 

JTiis  is  the  otdy  work  in  the  English  language  xchieh  contains  a  full  record  and 
exposition  of  the  subject  of  malaria. 

"  This  work  contains  32G  pages,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  readable  books  that  wo  have  had  the  plea.sui-e  of  reviewing.  Particularly  to 
the  Southern  physicians  will  it  be  of  special  benefit,  malaria  being  their  most 
prevalent  and  often  difficult  disease  to  manage.  The  work  contains  nine  lectures, 
written  clearly  and  to  the  point.  The  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
makes  a  neat  volume." — Charlotte  Medical  Journal. 

"The  work  is  especially  valuable  as  being  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive 
book  that  has  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  can  not  too  highly  recommend 
it,  and  believe  it  will  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  everj'  progressive  physician  who 
has  malarial  fevers  coming  under  his  observation." — Mvdical  Sentinel. 

"The  work  of  Tliayer  in  connection  with  nialariul  fever  needs  no  introduction. 
His  name  is  already  closely  identified  with  this  subject  in  America.  He  is  an 
authority  whom  we  all  recognize  and  to  whom  we  all  do  honor.  The  work  under 
consideration  contains  the  results  of  his  labors,  with  the  nature  and  scope  of  which 
we  are  already  familiar  through  the  monograf)h  previously  written  by  him  in 
collnlwration  with  Hewetson.  To  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  in  all  languages,  Thayer  adds  the  results  of  a  series  of  original  investigations 
of  inestimable  value.  The  book  represents  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  present 
knowledge  upon  this  topic,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  take  pride  in 
American  achievement.  The  make-up  of  the  volume  is  excellent :  the  plates  admi- 
rable in  their  fidelity  and  Iwauty  of  execution." — Xational  Medical  Review. 

"This  is  unquestionably  a  strong  and  able  presentation  of  the  advance  thought 
and  teaching  upon  this  important  suliject,  covering  the  groimd  comprehensively, 
if  not  exhaustivelv.  It  is  finely  written  in  a  clear,  forceful  manner,  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  render  the  salient  ideas.  The  writer,  in  considering  the  condi- 
tions under  which  malaria  prevails,  recognizes  that  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  form  in  which  the  malarial  parasite  exists  outside  of  the  human  body,  and 
equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  enters.  An  excellent  study  is  given  of 
its  presence  in  the  body.  The  work  is  one  of  unusual  interest  to  the  advanced 
clinician." — Uahnemannian. 
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THE  DISEASES  OF 
INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

For  Ike  Une  of  Studeuis  and  Practitum^rs  of  J/«v/ /'•'*' 

By  L.  EMMETT  HOLT,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

^H^fttaOf  of  DuiMHt  of   Childrtn    in    (h«  ^\Vh'    Yirrk  Jhlynliiiir  ;    AUtntlinff   PkyHeian 
tht   Buhie^    ffiMpittii  ami  to   the  Surteri/  nnd    ChiiiCt    Honpital^   Seiv    Yorl  ,' 
Voiurulting  PkytidaH  to  tht  Xetf  Ynrk  Infant  Afffl^m,  'tnd  Ui  the 
HutpUitl  for  Rupturtd  nnd  VrtppM. 

With  7  full-page  Colored  Plates  and  203  Illustrations,     Cloth,  $6.00  . 
sheep,  $7.00  ;  half  morocco,  $7.50. 

SOI^D    ON1L.Y    BY    SXTB8GHII»TION". 


American  Medico-Surgical  Bulletin: 

'*  This  work  i»  in  every  wjn.-e  ot'tlio  word  a  new  book  ;  for,  while  the  best  work  of  < 
authors  in  this  uud  other  ciiuutrie*  haa  been  drawn  upon.  e?.peciiilly  that  In  Xh*>  form 
monojjmpbs  and  in  the  Mies  of  jjsediatrio  literature,  the  ai£y«irity  is  dt-rive-l  from  the  Kiithor** 
own  olinimil  observations..  Ob^olelu  dicta  liandcd  down  from  text'b(x)k  to  text-book  Rr« 
here  ooni^pleuoimly  absent,  and  nothint:  Inw  been  a<!cepted  which  has  not  been  caretullr 
tested.  .  .  .  It  i8  not  venturing;  too  much,  aller  a  careful  perusal  of  theite  pagcw,  to  prt^di•?t 
for  tlii«  ralumc  a  pre-eiuini!Ut  and  Ia»tin/  position  atuoiit;  the  truatLsca  upon  tbiii  Mtibject. 
We  heartily  nicommiind  that  it  And  u  pUice  unt  only  in  tb«  library  of  every  pliyi»ieimi,  hut 
wide  o|)en  iit  the  l^Umiw  of  every  man  who  des^irvs  to  dfAl  iiittillii^ntly  with  the  problctna 
which  eoufn>nt  him  in  tlie  treatineiit  of  iufunt«  and  children  intruated  (o  hi«  oara.*' 

Ifa-sb-riUe  Jouraul  of  Medicine  : 

"  This  mnLtnificoDt  work  i«  one  of  the  moist  valuuble  recent  oontrihutioin  to  titedionl  liter- 
ature. It  will  rapidly  win  its  way  to  a  tVont  riuik  with  othur  standnrtl  work"  u|>rHi  kindnn) 
subjects.     It  is  as  nearly  complete  tm  a  tn'atlse  upon  this  subject  can  be,^' 

Virginia  MadicAl  Semi-Monthly  : 

'*  When  one  recalls  the  teachings  of  a  dcoad«  or  two  airo  and  ooiuparv«  the  iocokitiniM 
of  to-day,  he  can  scarfcty  help  recojmirintr  that  'old  thinifs  have  paawed  away,  and  all 
things  have  becoiuo  new.'  The  volume  licfore  us  is  practically  the  record  of  infomiatiMt 
obtained  l>y  tbc  author  from  eleven  years  oj'  sjicoial  study  and  praotiee,  m»  that  m-arly  crcfjr 
subject  if.  prcMrntcd  from  the  •'tiind|»iiiit  of  i»cf>«onal  observation  and  ••xpt-rivnce.  Th« 
infonnution  ^avcn  is  therefore  reliable,  for  Dr.  Molt  \n  a  close  ob»cr%er  and  a  careAil  ^ud«nt 
of  his  rijte  experience.  ...  In  short,  this  book  apju-anii  to  u*  to  be  the  U^st  aU-r"Un«l.  ufMo- 
dalc  book  for  practitioners  and  students  of  children'*,  di-woses  that  wo  know  of." 

Medici  Progress : 

"The  work  Iwlorc  us  is  one  whl<-h  reflects  itrcat  credit  iijxm  the  dislinifuislied  authur. 
Dr.  Unit  hiitt  loii^  Ijcon  known  lui  n  Ukost  industrious  and  naiii-takin^  invotljntor,  md  lo 
this  vohifnc  iie  Hiistain.<i  tlmt  reputation.  The  work,  wc  may  say  in  a  senteocv,  is  Cully  ap 
to  the  rciiuiremDnts  of  the  times,  anil  thon^'  is  no  advance  known  to  pa^atrica  which  tioa 
not  been  fully  dealt  with  uccordinkr  to  its  merits.*' 
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